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GENTLEMEN, 


HE following Sheets treating of a qubject, in 
which You have ſo conſiderable an Intereſt, 
(as they give a Detail of the Beginning, Pro- 
greſs, and Settlement of the IRA DR to both the IN- 
DIES, which your Predeceſſors, MERCHANTS of 
the Ciry of LONDON, ſo gloriouſiy carried on, at 
the Expence of their Blood and Treaſure) I could not 
chuſe fitter PATRONS * 1 my TRAVELLER zhan . 
You, who not only follow the noble Pattern ſet you by 
them, in venturing your Fortunes, and, many of you, 
your Lives, to promote that TRADE, and, conſequently, 
the Riches of the Nation; but, with a Courage, be- 
coming a Jocrety of GENTLEMEN, and FREE-BORN 
Subjects, dare makea BRAVESTAND for LIBERTY, and 
for the FREEDOM of COMMERCE, whenever you ap- 
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ptr ſtile my imended ¶ourſo thro Africa and Europe, if 
mah be allowed y 7 

of LONDON did not diſdain to take my America and 

Aſia into HER PROTECTION. | . 


 vours for the TRUE INTEREST of GRE AT BRV. 

TAIN; and that the TRADE aud COMMERCK of the 
City of LONDON may ever flouriſh, in Spite of 
all Attempts, FOREIGN. or DOMESTICK, to Cramp or 


, That You may alwaysproſper 7065 honeſt Endea- 


_ obſtruft it, is the ſincere and hearty Prayer of, 


GENTLEMEN, 


Vour moſt devoted 
and moſt obedient Servant, 
ES N s i 1 0 | P. BAR EAT 


HE NI firſt undertook. this work, I was much a ſtranger to the 
ſubject. And had I ſufficiently known the difficulty of the task, be- 
bre I cngag'd in it, perhaps, I ſhould not have appear'd in print un- 
der the character of a TAAVEII ER. Vos 
8s The ſmall encouragement, now given, for publiſhing books upon any 
divine ſubject, (except it be to expoſe religion) together with ſome pri vate 
reaſons,(not neceſſary to be mention'd, at preſent) hinder d me from proſecutingmydeſign 
of publiſhing a ſecond Letter to the people of Scotland, endea vouring to remove their 
prejudices to the Book of Common Prayer, as I promiſed in the firſt letter, which 
bore that title, as I had it printed by Mr. William Bowyer, in 1713. Twas not 
„ e of the ſecond impreſſion ; nor was I in the kingdom when it came ont ; for, 
if I had, I ſhould have made ſome amendments in ſeveral paſſages in it, as it now 
ſtands, under the title of A Perſwaſive zo the people of Scotland, &c. And, al- 
tho' I do not complain of any unfair dealing in Mr. Jonah Bowyer, to whom I trans- 
fer'd my right to the copy, yet I am forry I had not an opportunity of making ſuch 
alteration in it, as I had ftill a right to have made in a piece which bore my name in 
both impreſſions. 

Several incidents happen'd, in my life, (from the time of publiſhing the firſt 
edition of that Letter) which hinder'd me from proſecuting that ſubject, as I then 
intended, and as I may yet, by the bleſſing of GOD, perform, when I ſhall be at 
leiſure to put the materials together, which I have by me for that purpoſe. In the 
mean time, I hope the candid readers, either of that Letter, or of the preſent book, 
will believe me, when I aſſure them, that I had ſubſtantial reaſons for deterring the 
ſequel of the firſt, and for engaging in the latter, altho' leſs agreeable to my own 
inclination, and to the courſe of my ſtudies. | 


I beg pardon for this digreſſion. But this being the only opportunity I have had 


to do juſtice to myſelf, with regard to the Letter, I hope I ſhall be indulg'd in it. 

As to the TRAVEIIER, I am very ſenſible that there are many defects in it. 
All that I can fay for them is, that it had been better, if I had been allow'd more 
time; And however caſy for readers, and the leſs rich purchaſers of books, the mo- 
dern way of publiſhing (at ſo many ſheets a week or month) may be, I cannot but 
obſerve, that it is a great hardſhip upon an author, or compiler, to be hurried, to 
keep the preſs going. | 

E ſhall not take upon me to explode this way of writing: I know I have a great 
number of fellow-labourers, who, perhaps, for reaſons little different from mine, are 
wo. "bs in this way of publiſhing books of different kinds. T wiſh both them and 
myſelf good ſucceſs, and that we may be employ'd in the different ways which our 
genius andeducation have fitted us for, and be uſeful to our country, according to the 
different talents which are entruſted with us. But to return to the TRAveLLER. 

As J have brought no lies of my own into it, ſo J have taken care to keep thoſe of 
others out of it, as much as I could: And where I found things related, which ſeem 
to ſhock probability, and yet are told by authors of credit, I haye taken the liberty 
to make ſuch remarks upon them, as I thought neceſſary. If any reader ſhall oy : 

5 amiſs 


4 


_ anii66 the liberties of this kind, which Thave taken, or any other obſeryations I 
ha xe made in the following, books, all the apology 1 ſhall, make is, to defire him to 
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ſtimony againſt falſe doctrine; at 4 ent leman, I ought to declare.againſt man- 
ners; and, as a Briton, Lam oblig'd to oppoſe, to the utmoſt of my power, hat I 
think is conttary to the intereſt of my country ; Which, next to à good conſcience, 


conſider, that, as a clergy man, I have a right to dend truth, and to give my te- 


ſhall always be my primum mobile, it we can ſuppoſe that theſe two can be 


ſeparated. And, among «thoſe unhappy. ſenſeleſs diſtinctions of parties, which ha ve 
ſo long troubled this iſland, he Who promotes the rue intereſt of BRIxAIx, ſhall be 
my friend, whatever 2g. name his enemies may brand him with, for doing ſo. And 
I am convinced, that 2 were all TRUE Britons, this iſland would ſoon, by rhe 
bleſſing of GOD, have all we wiſh and all we want. 8 | 
As to the method of the following ſheets, it. was not practicable to make it of a 
piece, in ſuch variety of authors, and with ſuch ſcarcity of time. I have endeayour'd 
to make it as perſpicuous and intelligible as I could, but was often tied down to the 
method of my authors, which were as different as the countries they treated of, And 
as to the ſtile, I had not time to be ſolicitous about it, anysfarther than to make my- 
ſelf underſtood, which, it I have done, as I hope Lhave, the candid Exgliſh reader 
will allow one who was born and bred in Scottand, now and then, to ſhew the S8;hbo- 
let h, in writing, as well as in ſpeaking: br "FR ' 
As to the errors of the preſs, many of them crept in, before I was aware, eſpecially 
in the beginning of the firſt book; I took care to get the moſt material advertis'd 
. in the laſt page of the 4 to that book, and they are now more fully taken no- 
tice of and corrected in the beginning. RY r 
But there are more material faults, for which I am accountable, and have no other 
£ excuſe to make for. them, but my being a freſh water ſeaman; who having never 
turn'd my thoughts to navigation, had not ſtudied the philoſophy of what belong'd 
to that art; but took things upon truſt, and had not occaſion to find out my mi- 
ſtake, till it was too late to prevent it. 3 
The moſt flagrant error of this kind is in p. 6, where, truſting to Mr. Purchas, 


and the introduction to Mr. Churchil/'s collection, (which laſt being a modern book, 


- I ſuſpeRed the leſs of a blunder of that kind) I have aſſerted, that he variation of 


the compaſs is always the ſame in the ſame place: Nor did I know my miſtake, (ha- 


ving had no intention to meddle with the philoſophy of the /oadſfone, which I do not 
pretend to underſtand) till I found it in Varenius, whom I coatulted upon another 
occaſion, and afterwards in Mr. Harris's introduction to his Bib/iotheca, neither of 
which I had read, when L printed that ſheet. | | 

I take this opportunity publickly to acknowledge my ignorance, and to retract my 


error; and as the beſt ſatisfaction I can make to the readers of the TRAVEILER, for ha- 


ving led ſuch of them into this miſtake as knew no better than myſelf the properties 
of the ſeaman's compaſs, I ſhall, as plainly and ſuccinaly as I can, ſhew them the 
meaning of the variation, and then Dr. Halley's opinion about the reaſon of it. 


* 0 r . we. 4 , . * 
; dian was 2 deg. 30 min. weſterly. Like variations have been obſery'd, in other 


; , bh : Halley's 
laces ; as at Paris, between 1583 and 1681, the variation was twice weſterly, ce ble of 
once eaſterly, and, at one time, vig. in 1666, the needle pointed due north, * Varia- 
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1 Dr. 


Harris's 
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| tions in different partz ö the world. *. But, - before he gives his conjecture, he lays © : / 
down the following\propofitions|44s'certain' Söder her ALL IRIS; | 's 8 
1. That in 1683, che waflatiom was wefl ly thre” all Evrdþe, but more in the | 
eaſtern parts than in the weſtern. 1109178 s on asu: 15 ih 
2. That the ſame variation (cho! different in degrees) N the coaſt of ne- 
rica, from: 2 ihorthwatd,”: til-encreaſing to Fuuſbu's ſtreights, and Bains 
bay, where Ms zy eg But eaſt from xi the weſterly variation dimini &; 
. iS that about the Terctra iſlands, there is no yariarion at all; ' I n 
3. That at Hei in ſauth Ufnerice; the variation is eaſterly, which encreaſes, 
the farthet ſouth ane goes to that; at Cape Fris it is 12 7 at Nio della Plata, 
20 deg. and-declining ſouthweſt to Magellan ſtreighits, it falls to 17. And at the 
entrance into the South: Sea, it is not above 14. Fl ee e 
4. The eaſterly variation decreaſes in failing from Brazil towards the cape of C 
Hope ; fo that, at St. Helena and Aſcenſiun iſlands, it is ſcarce perceptible : And at 
18 deg. or 360 leagues, weſt of the cape, the needle points to the'north = 1 
8. Aſter you paſs this longitude, the variation turns to the weft, and ſo continues 
weſterly, | thro' the Whole Indian Ocean; being 18 degrees in the meridian of Ma- 
| aſcar, here the line cuts it. And directly ſouth from that, in the ſame meti- 
dian, (in 39 deg lat.) the vatiation is 27 deg- and an half. From whence to Cape 
Camorin, it falls tos deg. and to 3, near Jada, and then, at the Moluccas, the 
1 7 


needle points north again. . 8 1 3 ; \ 
6. That eaſt from. the Molweca's,' begins the eaſterly variation, but leſs than the 
former in extent and degree, being ſenſibly leſs at Rotterdam and than at New 
Guinea: And from the proportionable decreaſe of it there, he ſuppoſes the weſterly 
variation to begin again, about 20 degrees farther eaſt, (or 225 deg. from the meri- 
0. London) at which place he computes the needle to point to the pole of the 
world. 3 | | . 
7. The variation at Baldivia in the South Sea, and at the ſtreights of Magellan, 
 ſhew, that the caſt variation, mention d No. 3, decreaſes apace, and muſt vaniſh a 
few degrees weſt ꝙ the coaſt of Chili and Peru, and that a new weſt variation takes 
place between Chili and New Zealand. Hor | 
8. That in failing northward from St. Helena, by Aſcenſion iſland, the variation is : 
very ſmall to the line, and ſtill much the ſame. $0 that in this part of the world, "VP 
the variation does not Keep in any certain meridian, but rather inclines northweſt. | 
9. That, altho' thg entry to Hudſon's Bay, in north America, and the mouth of 
the River of Plate, in ſouth America, are nearly under the ſame meridian; yet, in 
the one; there is a weſterly variation of 2 9 deg. and an half, and, in the other 20 and 
an half caſterly. | | 
Having laid down theſe propoſitions, and ſhew'd the inconſiſtency of other hypo- 
theſes, he propoſes his own conjecture, vi. | V+ | 
That the earth is one great loadſtone, having four poles, two of which are near 
the north pole of the world, and the other two near the ſouth pole ; and that the 
needle is attracted by one or other of theſe four poles, to which it happens to be the 
neareſt ; the vertue of the neareſt being likely to predominate over the more remote. 
But, as this is only conjecture, as I oblery'd before, ſo he places his poles by ſup= , 
ſition. | rr V 
"'T he rt northern magnetic pole, he ſuppoſes to be 7. degrees from the north pole 
of the world, eaſterly, and near the meridian of the Lands End of England. By 
- this magnetic pole, he thinks, the variations in Europe, Tartary, and the North 
Sea, to be goyern'd, | 1 ' | 
The 4 northern magnetic pole he places at 15 degrees from the north pole of the 
world, weſterly, fo that it runs thro' the middle of Caliphornia. By this pole the 
needle is govern d in all North America, and in the ſea on both ſides of it, as far as 
the Azores, on one ſide, and the meridian of Japan on the other. n 
The 34 magnetic pole is, by the doctor's ſuppoſition, 16 degrees from the ſouth. . | 
le of the world, towards the weſt, and falls in a meridian 20 deg. weſt of Magel= * 
lan's ſtreights, 95 degrees weſt of the meridian of London. By this pole 1s regulated 
the variation in all the ſouth of America, both on the caſt and weſt of it, that is in 
the Erhiopit ONE oceans. = | \« lh 2060; ae 7 6 
The 4th polen which, he fys, ſeems to be the moſt powerful, is, in his ſcheme, | 
20 degrees from the ſouth pole of the world, in a meridian which paſſes thro'* New 
Holland, and the Celebes, 120 degę eaſt of the meridian of London. This pole the. 
doctor ſuppoſes to predominate in the ſouth of Africa, in Arabia, the Red Sea, Per- 
ſia, India, and over all the Indian Ocean, from the cape of Good Hope, caſtward, 
to the middle of the great South Sea between Aſia and. America. | 
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by ig; and the farther welt one goes, it is ſtill the 


Brasil, and t 
point of the needle; for it muſt be obſervd, that, in ſouth latitude, it is the fouth 
point of the needle that is attracted, as gne north point is on our ſide the line. And 


ſouth po 
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 Peoith thels ſupposd poles, he ſhewsithe variations; as tlie were firſt obſery'd. 


For, if there is a magnetic pole in the north part of the earth, anſwering to a line to 
be drawn thro' the meridian of the Land Fed in England, it follows, that all the 
places in the ocean, or upon the continent of Europe; Which lie eaſt ftom that meri- 
dian, muſt ha ve that lite to the weſt of them, and conſequently Me nedle attracted 


7 by that pole, muſt decline from the pole of the world towards 97 * roording to 
_ theireafterly diſtance from that pole, uppos'd to be in this meridian, wAichthed 


thinks will go as far as ſome part of Ruſſa, and there decreaſe. v9 3:6 : 


Thus Breſt ir France, which, by our maps, is not one degree and an half farther. 
«caſt than the Land End; is oblery'd to have a variation from due north of 1 deg. 
45 min. London, which is, from the meridian'of the Lands End, 5 deg. 45 min. va- 
ries 4 deg. 30 min. But Dantzick,, which is 24 degrees caſt of the meridian of 
Lands H, has 7 degrees of variation. ® Wee ho! | 


9 


By the fame reaſon, all parts to the weſtward of this meridian laſt mention d (that | 


is, all that are within the power of this firſt magnetic. pole) ought to have caſterly 
variation, as having the needle attracted the contrary way. But (as the doctor ſup- 
poſes) the ad magnetic pole (which he makes to govern North America) being more 
powerful than the firſt, as being farther remoy'd ſrom the pole of the world, balances 


the force of the European pole, and keeps the variation ſtill eaſterly, altho' not 


much, in the eaſtern parts of the Atlautic Sea, near the coaſts of Ireland France, 


Spain, and Barbary. „ 0 Rs | 
But to the woltward of the Azores, or Tercera Hands, (which lie between 17 
and 26 degrees farther weſt than the meridian of Land's End) the power of the A 
 merican pole oyercoming the influence of the + oh am the needle is entirely guided 
: | | ſtronger. So that the variation is 
weſtward upon all the coaſt of North America; but leis at Virginia, and the places 


_  thereabouts, than in New-founa-lang, and Hudſon's 'Streights, the latter being ſup- 


g'd to be nearer this zd pole, and conſequently more influenc'd by it. | 
. Croſſing Ameriea, the weſterly variation decreaſes, and about the middle of Cali- 
fornia, the needle points to the pole of the world. And from theneegweſtward, towards 
Tedſoand Japan, the variation muſt be caſterly, till you come to ſome meridian croſſing 
0 of China, Where the firſt magnetic European pole gets the better of the ad, or 
American. ar I IE OREN 12 
The doctor's 3d magnetic pole, or iſt ſouth one, being, as we have ſaid, to be 
ſituated 20 2 op weſt of the ſtreights of Magellan, makes the variation, about 
he ſouth coaſt of America, to be caſterly, with reſpect to the north 


this caſterly variation (with reſpect to the north point of the needle) obtains in the 


greater part of the Ethiqpic ſea, or between America and Africa beyond the line, 


reaching to mid Way: between the cape of Good Hupe, and the ifles of Triſtan d A. 
cunha, where it is encounterd b Z 06.2 

The, 4th pole, or the ad ſouth magnetic pole, which the doctor calls the Afiatic 
ſouth pole: Which, attracting the ſouth point of the needle to the eaſt, makes the 
variation weſterly in the Indian Ocean. (with reſpect to the north point of theneedle, 


by which all the variations are e And this pole has the greateſt force of any 
oft 


he 4, by reaſon of its diſtance from the pole of the world. About the meridian 
of the iſland of Ce/ebes, where, as we ſaid before, this pole js ſuppoſed to be ſituated, 
the variation ceaſes, and, eaſt of that meridian, the ly variation begins, by the 


nt of the needle's being attracted towards the weſt ; and this caſtegly yaria- 
tion reaches to the middle of the South Sea. | f | 


But there is a difference to be made between the places without the 


Tropicks, and thoſe within the Torrid Zone, eſpecially near the Line. For, 
beyond the 23d degree of latitude, either north or ſouth, the compaſs is only inffu- 


_ enced by the two magnetic poles, on the fide where it is. But in the torrid zone, 
and eſpecially near the we regard muſt be had to all the four poles at once, and 
0 


their ꝓoſitions conſideted. r, altho' the neareſt pole is the ſtrongeſt, yet its force is 


ballanced by the united force of the two more remote: As appears from the 8th ob- 
ſervation, mention'd above; where, altho' the variation is principally govern'd (from 
St. Helena to the line northward) by the ſouth American pole, which is neareſt to 


that courſe, yet it is temper'd by the contrary attraction of the north American and 
and the ſouth A/zatic poles, cach of which, ſingly, is weaker than the ſouth Ame- 
rican pole in that courſe; but both together ſufficient to render the variation leſs 
than it is in places farther xemoy'd from their influence, And the fame may be faid 
of other places of the globe between the Troprcks. LE Sa "= 


By 


0 


. r WIE. 
By this ſuppoſition, this great man has given a, moſt probable, and, perhaps, ve- 
ry true reaſon-for the variation of the ſeaman's cothpais. But, as he himſelf obſeryes, 
this hypotheſis does not anſwer the variation's being different, in the ſame place, at 
different times. For, if thee 4 poles (as he ſuppoſes) are fix'd in the earth, and move 
as the globe does, the variation muſt be perpetually - the ſame, in the ſame place, 
however different from that of other places. And this, the doctor owns, was ſo. great 
a difficulty to him, that he, for ſame time, gave over the purſuit of it, as impoſſible 
to be accounted for, for two reaſons.s 1. That no magnet, or loadſtone, was ever 
known to de more than two poles ; and 2. That the fixing thoſe four poles in the 
carth muſt make the variation conſtant at all times, in the, ſame place. But, as he 
ſays he accidentally fell upon a hypotheſis, which ſolves both theſe difficulties, and 
which, for that reaſon, he propos'd te the Rgya/ Sociery. The ſubſtance of which is 

as follows. RE | 8 
By comparing the obſervations e, (upon the variation of the variation) he 

ſound that, whatever ＋ cauſe of em, they move. 1. From eaſt to weſt, 
That the motion is not looſe and deſultory, but gradual and regular, as he demon- 
ſtrates, from the different variations at ſeveral places. 3. That it muſt be ſomething 
of great force, that can influence ſo many diſtant regions of the earth. 4. That it is 
not conceivable to be a fluid, lodg'd in the cavities of the earth, becauſe none ſuch 
is known to have attraction. 5. A conſiderable part of the terraqueous globe cannot 
be conceived to move within, round the centre of the earth, without changing the 
centre of gravity, of the globe itſelf, - ſhifting the axis of it's diurnal motion, and ma- 

king great alterations upon its karface, by inundations, Sc. | 

Theie things being premis'd, he ſuppoſes the earth, upon which we live, to be a 
a ſort of 1 or-craſt, within which is a fernel, detach'd from the globe, having a 
fluid medium between them, in which this nucleus or kernel moves. But, being ſe- 
parated from the _ outward ſhell, may have its motion diſtin from the daily motion 
of the earth, and may be either ſwifter or flower than that is. This difference of 
celerity, - muſt neceſſarily occaſion the different poſition of the internal parts, with 
reſpe& to the external; according as they accede to, or. recede from one another, 
ow ſuppoſing the outward ſhell, or the earth we live upon, to be one magnet, 
- Whoſe-two poles arg different from the poles of the world; and that the Kernel, here 
ſappos'd, is another magnet, whoſe two poles are different, both ſrom the poles of 
the world and from thoſe of the outward . ſhell; and that theſe four poles 
change their poſition with regard to one another, according to their different mo- 
tions. This will fairly account ſor the 3 of variation, at the ſame place 


at different times. And as that motion of the Nucleus, (be what it will) muſt be | 


ſtated and regular; without doubt the variation of the variation, (which depends 
upon it) muſt be fix d and regular; altho' the ſhortneſs of the time ſince the thing 
was firſt obſery'd, has hindred the learned from being ſufficiently inſtructed in it; 
Dr. Halley being of opinion that leſs than 709 years cannot finiſh the revolutions 
of theſe two ſpheres, ſo as to bring them exactly to the ſame poſition. 
Whether this ingenious ſpeculation be true or not, I ſhall not take upon me to 
gueſs, But as the [talians ſay, Se non © vero, ben trovato. If it is not true, tis 
ity. | | wx n 
: 1 ſhould not have copied ſo much of this ingenious Gentleman's fcheme, but for 
the ſake of ſuch of our ſubſcribers as perhaps, have not the Hay = ring Tranſ- 
attions; nor Harris or Varenius by them. This much will be ſufficient to give 
the Reader a notion of the variation of the compaſs, and apologize, I hope, for the 
| blunder p. 6. of the following ſheers, Put 2 | 
Another thing which may, perhaps, be obje&ed to the TrAaveriies, is the little 
notice taken of the Longitude thro' the whole Book,” As to this, I freely own, 
that the reaſon was, the confounding the longitude, by an affectation in ſome of 
our modern authors, of beginning from the meridian of different places, and as our 
maps are not over exatt, it muſt have required a continued calculation, and repeti- 
tion of cautions, about underſtanding the different - authors, I had to colle& from, 
' moſt of whom take their Longitude from ſuch, places, as the firſt meridian, as 
they lik'd beſt, Thus the modern Engliſh call London the firſ? Meridian, and 
both. in their maps, and voyages, reckon the longitude from the diſtance of any 
place, from the meridian of London. The French, eſpecially in the laſt century, 
make Ferro, one of the Canary iſles, the firſt meridian, The Dutch chuſe Te- 
zeriff; and other nations, other places. | 3 
It is very true, that there is really in nature no ſuch thing as a. firſt Megidian ; 
but on would think that the readieſt way to find the longitude of 5 in 
the voyages of different nations, and in the geographical works of the ſeveral au- 
thors, would have been, to have had one certain, fix d Place, agreed upon, as 
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. belieye me an 1 natur d, revengeful perſon, becauſe I have made ſome ſharp (hut 
juſt) remarks, 8 the behaviour. of ſome of our neighbours; and becauſe I canw-⸗ 
elf to think, that any thing they ever did for Britain, (if it be 


J. ö exchange for repeated ſervices they have receivd from England I thank Go q; 
| I forgiye all my own enemies of all forts and ſizes, nor would I revenge the inju- 1 
ries they have done me, if it were in my power: Bat I have no authority to give 
N abſolution to the enemies of my country, and ſhould be ſorry other people ſhould . 
N forgive them, without reparation. | But as I am not like to be congern'd in the ad- 
1 | miniſtration, I ſhall leave that to wiſer heads. | | 
F | | If I knew any other material faults in the TRAVELILER, I ſhould, with the ſame 
= frankneſs own them, as I have retracted the error abovemention d. And as to de- 
| | fects of little Conſequence, I hope, the candid reader will paſs them by as flips ot 
the pen, or preſs. — I promiſe all the ſubſcribers to this book, that if GOD mall 
ſpare me lite and health, I ſhall take all the care I can to make Africa and . 
6 rope as compleat as poſſible. I ſhall not detain the reader any longer, but to wiſh 
him-profit and pleaſure in the reading the following ſheets, proportionable to the 
trouble I have had in collecting them. OR | < 
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. Errata in the Firſt Book. | | 8 
Pe 5. col. 2. line 63. for Givia, read Gioia. - p. 6. c. 1. L 5. for Magnetio, r. Magnetis. p. c. ib. 1. 23. for 
| of Good Hope, r. Verde. p. c. ib. I. 39. for Chart, r. Part. p. c. rb. I. 50. for 8 r. but. p. 9. c. 1. I. 54. 
after (from thence) add (went by land) p. c. ib. I. 55. dele and went. p. 11. c. 2. L 6. for Aſtracan, r. Aracan. 
, | p. 24. C. J. 59. for to Hiſpaniola, r. in Hiſpaniola. p. 25.c. N for Kingdoms, r. Kings. p. 30. c. 2. I. 55. for 
5 ve, r. having. p. 32. c. 1. I. ult. for was, r. were. p. 53. c. 1. I. 43. after (kept) add ſuch. p. 75. c. 2. I. 1. for 
| where, r. were. p. 128. c. 1. I. 64. for im r. compenſate: p. 153. Cc. 1. I. 16. for Adetuſado, r. Adelantado. 
| p. 154+ c. 1. 1. 54. for to and from, r. to and fro. pe 193.c,1.1.40. for bare, r. bear, p. 198. c. 1.1. 62. for Def- - 
1 | : cado, r. Deſeado. p.225.C. 1. I. 60. for 10, r. tin. p. 246. c. T. 1.4. for Towns and, r. Towns. p. 267: c. 2.1. 58. 
[! for, for Fatigue, r. with Fatigue. p. 321. c. 1.1. 38. for Cream, x. Chriſm. 2 
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only the moſt agree 
able, but may be made 
the moſt uſeful, and 
improving buſineſs of 
a man's life: For, as 
| e it is with great plea- 
ſure that one in a good ſtate of health, 
and with'a competent fortune, ſees fo- 
reign countries, and converſes with Peo- 
ple of different cuſtoms, andlanguages ; 
ſo a man of judgment may render a 
progreſs, thro? the ſeyeral parts of the 
- world, very uſeful to himſelf and others, 
if he is careful, andaccurate in obſerving 
wherein other countries differ from his 
own, and on which fide the balance lies; 
without being partial, to his native coun- 
try, through national pride, or to a fo- 
reign nation from a natural levity, or 
affected novelty ; either of which equally 
retard improvement. For, 

T' the love of one's own country 
is not only a natural, but commendable 
paſſion, yet to have ſuch a blind affe- 
ction for our native ſoil as to allow no- 
thing valuable in any other ; to be fo 
wedded to our own cuſtoms and man- 
ners, as to ridicule all that differ from 
us; when, perhaps, their doing ſo is 
founded on good reaſon; ſuch a love of 
our country is a falſe one: and to tra- 
vel through foreign parts with this pre- 
poſſeſſion, is to loſe all the advantage it 

would otherwiſe produce. 
On the other hand ; tho' civility and 
complaiſance are neceſlary qualifications 
in a traveller, and it is good manners to 
ſeem pleaſed, and even to applaud the 
beauties of other countries, when we can 
do it without inſincerity; yet to be ſo 
fond of every thing we find abroad, as 
to deſpiſe all that we ſee at home; 
to be ſo much FRENCH, ITALIAN, or 
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time in thoſe countries, as to think no- 
thing at home worth our notice; and 
got only to mimick their dreſs, in the 
worſt parts of it, but their geſtures, 
phraſes, and even humours, (which, tho? 
they may become thoſe they are natural 


l is ſuch an affe&ation, as 
muſt expoſe a traveller to contempt, and 
make judicious people conclude there is 
no truſting to the repreſentation ſuch 
gentlemen give of the places they have 
ſeen ; ſince they appear to have been fo 
ill judges of the end of travelling, as to 
bring home nothing but the trifles of 
foreign nations; and ſeem to have been 
induſtrious for no other advantage than 
that of making themſelyes ridiculous. 
Bor as it is not our preſent buſineſs 


ſcribe to thoſe who have the direction 
of our young Nobility and Gentry, who 
go abroad, (for which province we know 
ſome well qualify'd, and 'tis pity they 
are not all ſo;) and as reflectiohs of this 
nature principally regard EuxopE, which 
will be the ſubject on 
following voi we ſhall here inſiſt no 
farther on this topick, but proceed to 
our deſign in genetal. 


Noruixs we are capable of ſaying 
can ſo well recommend and ſhew the 
uſe of travelling, as the practice, and 
example of almoſt every great and emi- 
nent man that the world ever produc'd, 
either in the field, cabinet, or ſciences ; it 


tural prejudices, enlarge our ideas, en- 


* 


judging rightly of men and things. 


AND as every gentleman does not tra- 


che pleaſure of travelling; or for want 


GERMAN, after having ſpent ſome ſhort 
N 0 I, I, | 


of a ſufficient fortune to render it agree- 
| "on able 
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to, fit but very awkwardly on an EN. 


to give rules for travellers, nor to pre- 


the laſt part of the 


being the belt method to eradicate na- 


rich our minds, and make us capable of 


vel, either for want of health, which ſowrs 
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any; the only way to ſupply that want, 


form ſo clear and diſtinẽt an idea by the 


it; yet if the account of a voyage or 
journey be written with accuracy and 


to moſt readers, we judg'd it might be 


reader the whole ſubſtance of what is 


amore modern Writers. ---- How we have 


able and uſeful; or for being hinder'd 
by affairs that require his attendance at” 
home; or, finally, from want of incli-- 


nation, which is the worſt reaſon of 


and to learn from them the nature, 
manners, and curioſities of thoſe coun- 
tries which we have no hopes of ſeein 

ourſelves, And tho? it is impoſſible to 


beſt written deſcription of any place, as 
a man of obſervation can have by ſeeing 


judgment, it cannot, fail being of real 
uſe,” as well as entertainment, to the 
reader: And ſuch relations are not only 
uſeful to ſuch as have never been abroad, 
and have no intention to travel; but to 
thoſe likewiſe who have travell'd, or 
ſuch as deſign it; becauſe they refreſh 
the memories of the one, by repreſent- 
ing to them what they have already 
ſeen; and prepare the minds of the o- 
ther, by giving them a taſte of the beau 
ties, and cautioning them of the defects 
of what they intend to ſee. 

Bor as the great number and inac- 
curacy of books on this ſubject, render 
the ſtudying of it tedious and diſguſting 


an acceptable ſervice to the publick, to 
chuſe out the beſt printed authors on this 
head, and from thence, with ſome ma- 
nuſcript helps, o compoſe ſuch a work 
as may, in one view, repreſent to the 


diffus'd thro* many volumes, ſtrippꝰd of 
all that ſhall appear not worth collecting; 
and likewiſe of the miſtakes in the older 
authors which have been rectified by 


ſucceeded in this attempt, muſt be left to 
the judgment of the publick ; we can 
only ſay, that no endeavours have been 
wanting to render the Work deſerving of 
the notice which the world has already 


is to improve our taſte and underſtand- 
ing by the Written Trayels of others, 


2 . INTRODUCTION. 


Ws ſhall now only detain the reader 


to give him a ſhort sketch of our plan, 


-which he-will find purſu d in the folow- 
ing work. 85 
Wi ſhall begin with the diſcovery of, 
and moſt remarkable voyages to, Amr- 
RICA, as being the moſt ſurpriſing, and, 
to EXGLAND, the moſt important, of 
any that were ever made:..under..which 
head we ſhall include the Ciream-navi 
gators, or voyages round theworld, theig 
chief adventures happening in this part 
of the glohe; and ſhall alfo give the di 
covery of ſuch iſlands or patts of Arat. 
ca as were the gradual ſteps to it; i, 
tending to be much more particular in 
the firſt diſcovery of any part, than in 
the voyages to a place after it is known. 
In collectiog the many famous voyages 
to this large diviſion of the globe, we 
ſhall endeavour to keep the regular ſeries 
of the diſcovery of its ſeveral parts as 
entire as the nature of the work will poſ- 
ſibly admit; and conſtantly give ſo much 
of the hiſtory, geography, . natural-hi- 
ſtory, and preſent ſtate of each part, as 
the diſcoveries made at this day en- 
WW... 


Is treating of the other three parts of 
the globe, viz. Arrica, As iA, and 
EUROPE, we ſhall generally diſtinguiſh 
them into their different Empires and 
Kingdoms, and ſhew their various go- 
vernments, laws, hiſtory, manners, pro- 
ducts, Sc. from the beſt authors, by 
way of introduction to the voyages or 
travels to each country ; by which we 
propoſe to furniſh our readers with a ge- 


neral view of every part we treat of, and 


make him the better underſtand the par- 
ticular relations of thoſe travellers who 
viſited them, who are ſeldom ſo ſatisfa- 
ctory in thoſe particulars as could be 
wiſh'd : In all which we ſhall carefully 
avoid trifles, and never caſtrate a curious 
or remarkable deſcription or adventure, 
when we meet with it in an author of 


taken of the Deſign, 


judgment and veracity, 
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AvING propos'd to begin 
our work with AMERICA, 
it may be expectedwe ſhould 
give ſome account how this 

we vaſt tract of earth, which 
is probably as large as all the other three 
parts of the World put together, came 
to be firſt peopled: But as there is no- 
thing of certainty in the conjectures 
made by the ſeveral authors who have 
treated this ſubject; and as objections 
not eaſily anſwer'd, may be made to every 
one of them; we ſhall leave the reader 
to his choice, whether he will believe 
with ſome, that there is a communica- 
tion, tho' not yet diſcover'd, between 

America and ſome part of Aſa, on the 
one hand; or of Europe, on the other: 
or, at leaſt, that there are iſlands ſo near 
the one or other, which may have been 
ſteps towards peopling this new world, 
when the poſterity of Noah diſpers'd; 
and that a colony of them ſettled there, 
and diftuſed themſelves over America, as 
they didover the other parts of the globe. 
Or, if any one diſlikes this account of 
it, let him ſuppoſe, that long after the 
reſt of the world was peopled, and when 
ſhips were in uſe; ſome ſhip's crew, given 
over for loſt in a ſtorm, was accidentally 
drivento America, and notknowing how 
to get back, were forced to ſtay there; 
and having had ſome women in their 


"company, multiplied to the degree the 


Europeans found them in, about two 
Ages ago. 

Whether of theſe is the true account; 
or if that Country was peopled in a way 
different from both, we fthall leave to be 
diſcuſs'd by others. 


Why this part of the earth was fo long 


unknown to Europe, ſeems caly to be 
accounted for, by the great tract of ſea 
that lies between them; where it had 
been the greateſt madneſs to have ven- 


tur'd, before navigation was brought up- 


on a better footing, than to truſt entire- 
ly to the fun and figrs, without the hel 

of that noble invention of the Compaſs, 
{o lately found ou 
to be a greater woffder that America was 
ever diſcoyer'd, thin that it was to lately 
known f and thefwwwho made the diſco- 


very at the peril of their lives, and with 


ſo much labour, ought ro be remem- 
ber'd with honour by all the world, 
bur eſpecially by thoſe nations, who 
haye rcap'd ſo many adyantages by their 
toil. | 


That navigation has been long in uſe 


in the world, eſpecially in the eaſtern 
parts of it, cannot be diſputed by any 
who gives credit to hiſtory, either ſacred 
or profane. The holy Scripture gives us 
the account of the firſt ſhip that we have 
any reaſon to believe was ever made; I 


mean, 


It ſeems therefore 
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able and uſefal ; or for being hinder'd 
by affairs that require his attendance at” 
home; or, finally, from want of incli-- 
nation, which is the worſt reaſon of 


any; the only way to ſupply that want, 
is to improve our talte and underſtand- 
ing by the Written Trayels of others, 
and to learn from them the nature, 


manners, and curioſities of thoſe coun- 


tries which we have no hoes of ſeeing 
m 


ourſelves. And tho it is impoſſible to 
form ſo clear and diſtinct an idea by the 
beſt written deſcription. of any place, a8 
a manof obſervation can have by ſeeing 


it; yet if the account of a voyage or 


journey be written with accuracy and 
judgment, it cannot fail being of real 
uſe, as well as entertainment, to the 
reader: And ſuch relations are not only 
uſeful to ſuch as have never been abroad, 
and have no intention to travel; but to 
thoſe likewiſe who have travell'd, or 
fach as deſign it ; becauſe they refreſh 
the memories of the one, by repreſent- 
ing to them what they have already 
ſeen; and prepare the minds of the o- 


ther, by giving them a taſte of the beau 


ties, and cautioning them of the defects 
of what they intend to ſee. 
Bor as the great number and inac- 


curacy of books on this ſubject, render 
the ſtudying of it tedious and diſguſting 


to moſt readers, we judg'd it might be 
an acceptable ſervice to the publick, to 
chuſe out the beſt printed authors on this 
head, and from thence, with ſome ma- 
nuſcript helps, to compoſe ſuch a work 
as may, in one view, repreſent to the 
reader the whole ſubſtance of what is 
diffus'd thro! many volumes, ſtripp'd of 
all that ſhall appear not worth collecting; 
and likewiſe of the miſtakes in the older 
authors which have been rectified by 
more modern Writers. ---- How we have 
ſucceeded in this attempt, muſt bg left to 


the judgment of the publick ; we can 


only ſay, that no endeavours have been 


wanting to render the Work deſerving of 


the notice which the world has already 
taken of the Deſign, 


3 INTRO DU Gr I o N. 


Ws ſhall now only detain the reader 
to pive him a ſhort sketch of our plan, 
which he- will fad purſu d in the follow- 


ing work. 


WI ſhall begin with the diſcovery of, 
and moſt remarkable voyages to, AmMr- 
RICA, as being the molt ſurpriſing, and, 
to ENGLAND, the moſt important, of 


any that were ever made; OI 
head we ſhall include the Cirenmnavi 

gators, or voyages round theworld, thei 
chief adventures happening ih this 
of the globe; and ſhall alfo give the dif 
covery of ſuch iſlands or patts af Arzt 
ca as were the gradual ſteps td it; in» 
tending to be much more particular in 
the firſt diſcovery of any part, than in 
the voyages to a place after it is known. 


In colle&ing the many famous voyages 


to this large diviſion of the globe, we 
ſhall endeavour to keep the regular ſeries 
of the diſcovery of its ſeveral parts as 
entire as the nature of the work will poſ- 
fibly admit; and conſtantly give ſo much 


of the hiſtory, geography, natural-hi- 


ſtory, and preſent ſtate of each part, as 
the difcoveries made at this day en- 
able us, | 3 | 


| In treating of the other three parts of 
the globe, viz. AFRICA, As iA, and 
EUROPE, we ſhall generally diſtinguiſn 
them into their different Empires and 
Kingdoms, and ſhew their various go- 
vernments, laws, hiſtory, manners, pro- 
ducts, Sc. from the beſt authors, by 
way of introduction to the voyages or 
travels to each country ; by which we 
propoſe to furniſh our readers with a ge- 


neral view of every part we treat of, and 


make him the better underſtand the par- 
ticular relations of thoſe travellers who 
viſited them, who are ſeldom fo fatisfa- 
ctory in thoſe particulars as could be 
wiſh'd : In all which we ſhall carefully 
avoid trifles, and never caſtrate a curious 
or remarkable deſcription or adventure, 
when we meet with it in an author of 


judgment and veracity, 
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AVING propos'd to begin 
our work with AMERICA. 
it may be expected we ſhould 
give ſome account how this 
vaſt tract of earth, which 
is probably as large as all the other three 
parts of the World put togerher, came 
to be firſt peopled: But as there is no- 
thing of certainty in the conjectures 
made by the ſeveral authors who have 
treated this ſubject; and as objections 
not eaſily anſwer'd, may be made to every 
one of them; we ſhall leave the reader 
to his choice, whether he will believe 
with ſome, that there is a communica- 
tion, tho' not yet diſcover'd, between 
America and ſome part of A/za, on the 
one hand; or of Europe, on the other: 
or, at leaſt, that there are iſlands ſo near 
the one or other, which may have been 
ſteps towards peopling this new world, 
when the poſterity of Noah diſpers'd; 
and that a colony of them ſettled there, 
and diftuſed themſelves over America, as 
they didover the other parts of the globe. 
Or, if any one diſlikes this account of 
it, let him ſuppoſe, that long after the 
reſt of the world was peopled, and when 
| ſhips were in uſe; ſome ſhip's crew, given 
over for loſt in a ſtorm, was accidentally 
driven to America, and not knowing how 
to get back, were forced to ſtay there; 
and having had ſome women in their 


company, multiplied to the degree the 


Europeans found them in, about two 
Ages ago. 

Whether of theſe is the true account ; 
or if that Country was peopled in a way 
difterent from both, we fhall leave to be 
diſculs'd by others. | n 

Why this part of the earth was fo long 
unknown to Europe, ſeems caly to be 
accounted for, by the great tract of ſea 
that lies between them; where it had 
been the greateſt madneſs to have ven- 


rur'd, before navigation was brought up- 


on a better footing than to truſt entire» 
ly to the fun and figrs, without the hel 


of that noble invention of the Compaſs, 


ſo lately found oug It ſeems therefore 
to be a greater wonder that America was 
ever Ailsover d thin that it was to latel 

known; and the who made the diſco- 
very at the peril of their lives, and with 
ſo much labour, ought to be remem- 
ber'd with honour by all the world, 
bur eſpecially by thoſe nations, who 
haye rcap'd ſo many adyantages by their 
toil. . 2 


That navigation has been long in uſe 


in the world, eſpecially in the caſtern 
parts of it, cannot be diſputed by any 
who gives credit to hiſtory, either ſacred 
or profane. The holy Scripture gives us 
the account of the firſt ſhipthat we haye 
any reaſon to believe was ever made; I 

mean, 
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divine command. The ſame inſpit d wris: 
tings tell us of Solomon's trafficking from 
8 „ {oa ih" a port in the Red Jes, to 


1704. 


Ning themſelves wiſe, are become fools, 
Ihope they will not reject the authority 


y the tinited fleets of that great 


:.(# 7 7 | 
Monarch, and of Hiram king of Dre; 
which Ophir was dertainly ſome port of 
the Eat Indies; but not exactly known, 


by the changes of names in that country 
ſince that time. : 

But if the Bible is of ſmall authority, 
in this our refin'd age, where people pro- 


bur they wade a conſiderble prpgreſs 
both ways. EA 3 of 2. Wm 7 © IJ 75 
From the Phenicianc, the Greeks 
learn d the art of navigation; which by 
their skill in the marhemaricks, they im- 
prov d to a great degree, as to the ſtru- 
Hure of their veſſels; but the chief de- 
ſign of their fleets being only for war. 
they ſoon outſtrip'd their maſters in ma · 
naging their ſhips in battles; inſomuch, 
that at the battle of Salamis, the Athe- 
nians beat the Per ſian fleet, where the 


„ 


% Gy 


of heathen writers; who, though they 
ſometimes mix'd a good deal of fable in 


their relations, yet pur the art of navi- 


gation beyond diſpu 4 4 
Not to inſiſt upon the poetical deſcri- 


$: Church. ption of the Argonauts, rejected by ſome i | 
Itrod. p, x. as a fiction, nor of the fleet ſaid to have the Carthaginians, who were maſters of 
Ed. Lond. been ſet out hy Semiramis, long before 


that time, of ho leſs than 2000 Mail (If 
they made uſe of fails ſo early) with 
which her general defeated 4000 boats 


King of India; al oſe Babylonian 
ſhips were of no great bulk as we may ta- 
ſily imagine, from their being carried on 
camels backs to the river 1#dus; if any 
credit is to be given to the ſtory. Vet 
HOMER“ s accounts of the Grecian 


ſeamen. were all Phenzians, and three 
times their number. 
The Romans were, for a long time, 
wholly ignorant of the art of navigation; 
or had they occaſion for it, while they 
had war only with the little kings of 
Italy, and their neighbours of Greece. 
But when they came to have to do with 


the ſea) and were then intent upon the 
{ conqueſt of Six31y;- they found them- 


ſelyesatagreatloſs by their ignorance in 


| maritime affairs, and were frequently baf- 
made of- cane, veronging to Staurobates 
tho” t 


fled by the Cart haginiaus landing their 
forces in places which they could not 
foreſee. The Romans therefore, whoſe 
courage and induſtry overcame all diffi- 
caltics, acquir'd the att of navigation, 
after a very odd manner; of which, tho'it 
is a-ſtory univerſally known; as being 


fleet which came to beſiege Tray; and of atteſted by all who have written the R. 


the wandering of Uher thro' the ſea, 
tho' they are full of poetical invention, 
ate a plain demonſtration of the progreſs 
of navigation before his time. 4340 
But the Tyrians or Phenicians were 
the firſt great improvers of NavISATION, 
and conſequently of TRADE and Con- 
MERC E: They were the firſt who ven- 
tur'd out of their own ſeas, and ſettled 
colonies in Africk and Europe + for I 
_ reckon the Carthaginians, who ſettled in 


" Opazn, to have been Tyrians, as they al- 


ways allow'd themſelves to be, and ſent 
the tythes of the ſpoils taken in a ſuc- 


| | Se Ht. f ceſsful war, to their Mother-City. As 
| | 2 © © the Carthaginians improv d in navigation, 


trod. p. xi. nN 
Purch. Pilg. tho“ this may not be exactly true, as to 


8, 1. ch. 1. the extent of thoſe voyages, either North 


ſo their deſire of wealth encreas'd; and 
the Mediterranean grew too narrow for 
their attempts; ſo that they yentur'd out 
of the ſtreights, now called Gibraltar, 
and carried on a trade in Gaul; from 
whence they came over to Britain, as 
our own hiſtories tell us, and for many 
years drove a commerce in theſouth-welt 
parts of England for Tin. But if we may 
credit Pliny, they ventut'd out of the 
ſtreights, and, failing round Africb, came 
to the Red Sea, under the conduct of 


lt i Hanno, and made a conſiderable progreſs 


towards the North, under Kimulco. Al- 


or South; yet it is not to be doubred 


man Hiſtory, we hall give a ſhort ac: 
count in this place, A 
In the firſt war between Rome and Car. 
thage, one of the Carthaginian Gallies, a 
Quinquereme, having been ſtranded, fell 
into the.hands of the Romans, who im- 
mediately ſet about building a hundred 
after that model; which they ſoon effe - 
&ed; bur, as they were entire ſtrangers 
to the managing of them; while they were 
building, they choſe out ſo many men as 
they thought neceſſary, and placing them, 
at land, upon banks, like thoſe they found 
in the a ij they had taken, they there 
taught them to handle the oars after the 
manner they had often obfery'd their ene- 
mies to do at ſea; with one man before 
the reſt, to give ſigns for the beginning 
their ſtroakes all together, and for giving 
over at once, to ayoid confuſion, andthe 
claſhing of the oars upon one another. 
A ſufficient number being thus inſtructed, 
and, by frequent uſe, become maſters of 
the art at land, with an undaunted bra» 
very. peculiar to that people, they ven- 
tur'd to ſea in their new fleet: but being 
ſufficiently aware that the Carthaginians, 
by long practice, muſt underſtand the ma- 
naging their gallies, and keeping them- 
ſelves firm in them, much better than 
they; and believing, juſtly, that their 
own force conſiſted chiefly in their va- 
lour and ſtrength in cloſe fight; they 
55 I 4 | contriy'd 
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gontriy'd a machine, to grapple the ene · 
mies gallies when they they came with- 


in their reach, ſo as to put it out of their 


power to row off, or to attack them in 
poop. This machine was made of a ſtrong 
piece of timber, ſet perpendicularly in 
the prow of the parey 3 to which was 
fixed; with iron hinges, another frame 
of ſeveral pieces of wood, bound with 
iron joints, long enough to reach a good 
way over the galley to which it belong'd, 
to that of the enemy. At the extremity 
of this jointed frame, were fix d two 
large ſpikes of iron; ſharp- pointed. This 
frame being chainꝰd to the baſe of the per- 
pendicular timber, the extremity, in 
which the ſpikes were, could be rais'd by 


to any proper heighth; ſo that upon the 
approach of the enemy's ſhip, they rais'd 
the machine, (which they called Corvas, 
or TheCrow)andwhen they were board on 
board, ſlipping the cord at once, the wood 
where the ſpikes were, falling. with its 
own weight, ſtuck ſo faſt in the enemy's 
alley, that the Romans could fight as 
— as at land: for the jointed planks 
ſer ved for a bridge to board the enemy. 

Having thus ventur'd to fea, with their 

hundred pallies, their admiral, Duillius, 
beat the Carthaginians; perhaps by ſur- 
priſing them, who little expected ſuch a 
fleet from an enemy entirely ignorant of 
navigation but a very ſhort time before. 
Vet a few years after, they ſo improv'd 
themſelves in this art, and had built ſo 
many gallies of different ſizes, that they 

had on board 140000 men, with which 
fleet they fought and beat their rivals the 
Cartaginians, who had ten thouſand men 
more than they on board. The various 
ſucceſſes of the Romans by ſea afterwards, 
is not our preſent buſineſs; they remain- 
ing maſters of the ſea after the deſtru- 
ction of Carthige, only being mo- 
leſted by pyrates in particular ſeas, who 
were from time to time deſtroyed, when 
the Roman Conſuls, and afterwards the 
- Emperors, had leiſure to ſend fleets after 
them. 

After the diſſolution ofthe Roman ſtate, 
the Saracens, and after them the Northern 
nations, maintain'd the art; and became 
very troubleſome to their neighbours, and 
likewiſe to diſtant nations, by their fleets. 

To them ſucceeded the Yenetians and 
Genoeſe, both once great Maſters of na- 
vigation, and for a long time rivals in 

ower at fea; which occaſion'd much 
blood, till the Yenerzans, ar laſt, got the 
better. 

But ſtill, notwithſtanding the antiquity 
of this art, and the ſeveral improvements 
made in it by the different nations who 
practiſed it, we may juſtly ſay, that na- 


vigation was ſtill in its infancy, till about 
N. 2. : : 


large extent of earth, fo a 


* 


three hundred years ago; and never got 
out of its leading: ſtrings before the no- 
ble invention of the Compass, in the 
beginning of the xivth century. For, 
tho” the Phenicians were proficients in 
aſtronomy, which is of great uſe in na- 
vigation, yet they were not, by that, 
fitted for making diſcoveries oyer large 
ſeas; having nothing but the ſun or ſtars 
to direct their courle: and tho” they are 
ſaid to have ſail'd round A4frickh, their 
voyages were only coaſting; ſo that this 
found 
our, muſt, in all probability, have re-. 
main'd undiſcoyer'd to this day ; and, 
perhaps, to the day of judgment, with- 


out the aſſiſtance of e Compaſs. 
à pully thro'a hole in the uprighr piece, 


That the Loadſtone attracted iron, was, 
without doubt, known to the ancients; 
but that this knowledge was applicable 
to navigation, we may fairly conclude 
they were igndrant of; becauſe it never 
was ſo appled. For, had they been ap- 
priz'd that the Loadſtone ould commu- 
nicate a yertue to a piece of iron rubb'd 
upon it. ſo as that piece of iron, hang- 
ing horizontally, and at liberty to move, 
muſt always point to the north pole, 
(which muſt ſoon have appeared to b 

of vaſt uſe to direct ſhips at ſea, even in 
ſhort voyages, in a fog, or a cloudy 


night) it is not agreeable ro common 


ſenſe to imagine, that ſo many great men, 
to whoſe writings the world has been 
obliged for valuable diſcoveries in ma- 
thematicks and natural philoſophy, ſhould 
not tranſmit ſo uſeful a ſecret ro po- 
ſtery. Nay, had ſuch a diſcovery as this 
been once made, it had been morally im- 
poſſible it ſhould ever have been loſt in 
thoſe countries which had ſuch conſtant © 
uſe for it: nor could all the wars, reyo- 
lutions, and deyeſtations that ever hap- 
pen'd in trading nations, have made them 
forget the uſe of an invention ſo neceſ- 
ſary for preſerving the lives of many 
thouſands, and for enriching their coun- 
tries. And therefore, we may with- 
out heſitation conclude, that the uſe of 
the Compals, as we have it in our time, 
is the invention of theſe latter ages. 

The loadſtone itſelf, from which this 


wonderful yertue to the needle is deriv'd, 


is commonly known by the name of the 
Magnet, either as being found in Mag- 
na. a country of Lyb:a in Aſia; or 
becauſe its attracting iron was firſt diſ- 
cover'd by that people. But the load- 
ſtone's communicating that vertue of 
a needle's turning to the pole, by being 
rouch'd upon the pole of the Magnet, was 
owing, as is commonly ſaid, to oh or 
Flavius Givia, of Amalphi, a city of Na- 
ples. Bur fo little notice is taken of this 
firſt Inventer of ſo valuable an inſtru- 
ment, that nothing more is known of 

B ol him 


e of 


/ 


The UNIVERSAL TARVEIIER. 
| and even 
his chriſtian name is doubtful; and a La. 
tin verſe is all we have for the place of 

M bitants, he and his crew were frozen to 


him than his name and city 


his birth, or abode. 
AE wit rns . 
Prima dedit nautis uſum magnetio 
| To guide the wand'ring pilot in his courſe, 


N To give the philoſophy of the needle's 


turning to the pole of the earth, is what | 


we do not pretend to: but that it does 


dis certain, till it is carried to ſo ſuch a 7 


atitude; and there, by as unknown a 
quality in it, varies ſome points towards 
55 or eff, according to the places it 
happens to be in; and is ſo conſtant in 


this variation, that there never is any 


Purch. 
Pilg. 
Boo; 2. 
ch. 1. 
ſe. 1. 


ſenſible difference between its moving 
from the pole either to the Eaſt or Me 
in the ſame place, at one time more than 
at another. For inſtance, in the Azores, 
the needle has no apparent variation, but 
after you paſs the cape of G Hope, 
if upon the coaſt of Gin, it inclines 
caſtward, or towards the African conti - 
nent; on the other hand, near the Ame. 
rican coaſt, the needle inclines weſtward. 
ward. 


When this moſt uſeful help to navi 


gation was once diſcoyer'd, one would 
wonder that there ſhould not have ap- 
pear'd adventures immediately to make 
diſcoveries of places not before known: 


but whether it was that people would 


not believe their own eyes as to the ver- 


tue of the compaſs; or that they were 
afraid it might loſe its vertue by being 
long at ſea; or that they did not think 
there was any Chart of the earth undiſ- 
cover'd: whatever was the reaſon, a good 
part of the xivth century paſs'd, without 
any attempt made of new diſcoveries. 
The ſeveral diſcoveries, after the in- 


vention of the compaſs, are generally 


divided into three claſſes; r. the Euro- 
pean northern diſcoveries, as being the 
firſt in order of time; 2. of Africa, 
found out in the way to the Eaſt-· Indies, 
or Aſia; and 3dly, thoſe to the Weſt- 


Indies, or America We ſhall give a 


juſtmention theſe, before we enter upon 
our chief deſign ; reſerving the fuller rela- 
tion of them to their proper places. 

In the year 1360, Nicholas de Linn, a 
friar of Oxford, a good aſtronomer, made 
five voyages into the northern iflands, 
and made draughts of the places he had 
ſeen ; but they ſeem to be of no great 
conſequence, few writers taking any no- 
tice of them. | 

In 1553, Sir Hugh Witlonghby fail'd 


northward with three ſhips, touching 
upon the coaſt of Denmark ;: about the 


59 


Amalphi taught the Magnet's fecret force, 


middle of er 
the other two ſhips, and putting into Ar- 
Sina in — : where were no inha- 


death. Chancellor, who commanded the 
2d — call'd the Edward, touching at 
Maeraboaſ in the place af ren- 
dez vous, arriv'd in the bay of St. Ni. 
colas, on the coaſt of Aſaſcouy: he him- 
ſelf went to the Czar's court, and was 


England and Ra. 
In 1556, Sfever. Burroughs, in a ſmall 
ſhip, went to diſcover the River O: la 
«ly be arrived at Nova \Zembla, pro- 
ceeded by directions from thence to the 
ſtrairs of M engates. but finding no paſ- 
ſage, return'd by way of Muſtouy, and 
wintering there, was recalFd.: | 

In 1558, Capt. Jenlbis ſon fail'd to 
Mu ſcouy. with four ſhips, where land- 
ing himſelf, he travell'd ro Muſco, and 
from thence, with the Cars , 
thro' Muſtouy, croſſing the kingdoms 
of Ca/an, and Afracas, be embark'd 
on the Volga, 600 miles from Muſes, 
and faild down the Caſpias Sea, for 27 
days, and then landing, proceeded with 
a catayan of looo Camels, five Days 
Journey by land, among the wild Tar- 
tara, till he came to the Caſpian ſea a- 
gain, at the place where the river Oxus 
us d to fall into it; which, according to 
his account, falls now into another ri- 
ver near it, calld Ardeck, and runs 500 
miles under ground, and then riſing, diſ> 
embogues itſelf in the lake of Kitay. 
Zenkinſon proceeded to Boghar in Ba- 
ria, and return'd to My/co. 

In 1561, the ſame perſon, carrying let- 
ters from Queen Eligabeth to the Czar, 
crols'd the Caſpian Sea, into Hircanta, 
and from thence to the Court of Per/is 
at Casbin, where he obtain'd ſeveral Pri- 
vileges for the Exgliſb; and return'dthe 
lame way. | | 

In 1580, Pet and Fackmen ſail'd from 
Harwich: to make diſcoyeries towards 
the north-eaſt. But Zackman's ſhip be- 
ing in a bad condition, Pet left him in 
the bay of Perzora, and ſailed ro Nova 
2 „Where, in the month of Judy. 
he met with ſo much ice, that he had 
great difficulty to get through it as far as 
Weygatesſtreights; but when he attemp- 
ted to paſs them, the water was ſo ſhal- 
low, that his boat could not float, ſo 
thar he gave over thoughts of ir. In his 
return, he met Jacman in diſtreſs; who 
being refirted, they ſet fail together, and 
made another attempt upon the Streights. 
but to no purpoſe; ſo that, the ice in- 
creaſing, they ſailed ſouthward, and Per 
arrived ſafe in the Thames in December; 
but Fackman wintered in Norway ; and 


ſetting out northward next year, was 
| never 


2 


the firſt who ſettled commerce between 


Book I. 


September he loſt conipany of 


_ 
: 
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land, before they arrived at the Madera 


never more heard of. This made an end 
of the Engii/hendeavours after northern 
diſcoveries; at leaſt for that century. 

The -Exgltſh being thus unſucceſſ- 
ful, the Dutch: reſolv'd next to try 


their fortune in the northern Seas ; to 
which intent, the ſtates fitted out three 


ſhips, under the command of Barent , 
Carneiliſſen. and Hugens. Barentz went 
to 78 degrees n. latitude, and found much 
ice there in Auguſt, with abundance of 
fea monſters. The other two (as they 
pretended) diſcovered ſome iſlands; and 
at laſt a ſtreight capable of the largeſt 
ſhips, which they paſſed, and got into an 
open warm fea, upon the coaſt of Ter- 
tary, near the river Ob, where they dil- 
covered a large fruitful country: this 


ſtreight they called Naſſau. Bur being, 


ding to Cathay, China, Fapan, Sc. by a 
| ſhortpaſlage to the northeaſt, entirely fru 


Sontbward 
Diſcoveries 
on the 


African 


Coaſt. 


as they ſaid; in want of proviſions, (not- 
withſtanding the pretended fruitfulneſs of 
the country) they were forced to return 
to Holland the ſame way they went; but 


neither ſome of themſelves, who were 


ſent back two years after, nor any bod 
elſe, could ever find the ſtraits of Naſſan 
ſince, — Trevetlers have à Licenſe. 

In the year 1676; captain Mood at- 
tempted the ſame difcoyery in the Speed- 
well man of war, with a pink for a ten- 
der: but loſt his ſhip about Nova Lem- 
bla, and returned to Exgland in the pink. 
; Thus were all our expectations of tra- 


ſtrated; and no advantage got by ſo much 
labour and loſs, except the Ruſ/a trade. 

We ſhall now follow our author to the 
diſcoveries made on the coaſt of Africk, 
and ſo to the Eaſt Indies; ſome of the 


places then found out, having been alſo 


icaffolds to reach America. 

Altho' moſt of the modern writers 
ſeem to be doubrful of the truth of our 
Countryman Macham's diſcovery of the 
iſland Madera, in 32 degrees n. latitude; 
yet ſiuce they both relate it from Ha. 
luyt, and other authors; and as there 
is nothing in the ſtory which ſeems im- 
probable, it will not be amiſs to give it 
in ſhort; ſince if it was true, it accounts 
very well for putting others upon far- 
ther diſcoveries that way. 

It is faid, that in the year 1344, one 
Macham, an Engliſhman, being in love 
with a lady; whom, it ſeems, he could 
not obtain for his wife; (but whether 
from her own want of inclination to him, 
or the difficulty of getting the conſent of 
her parents or friends, does not appear ;) 


he being reſolved to enjoy her, ſtole her 


away; and not finding it fafe toſtay with 
her in England. ſhip'd her for ain, whe- 
ther he intended to carry her. But be- 
ing by ſtorm, or by miſtaking the courſe, 


put by that coaſt, they probably ſaw no | made good the deſigu they went for; 


\ 


iſland. Mac ham landed with his miſtre(s 
or ſpouſe, ro refreſh her after the toil 
the bad undergone: the wind chopping 
about, the ſhip ſer fail, leaving hig, and 
the Lady, with ſome others who had 
P aſhoar with them, upon that deſo- 
ate iſland; the ſeamen, it ſeems, havin 
gone back with the boat in which they 
came aſhoar. The lady died ſoon after, 
of grief for her preſent Condition; and 
Macham, with his companions, ſtay'd 
there long enough to erect a little cha- 
pel and hermitage for her burying-place. 
After which, they hollow'd out a tree 
for a boat, to convey them to the Af i- 
can coaſt, where they were taken by the 
Moors, and preſented to their king; who, 
for the ratity of the accident, ſent them 
to the King of Caſtile, to whom Macham 
telling his ſtory, mov'd ſeveral people to 
attempt the diſcovery of this iſland, un- 
known before to the Europeans. 


In 1348, the King of Caſtile, Jobn II. 


y | gave a commiſſion and grant ro Betan- 


rourt, a Frenchman, to conquer the Ca- 
nary iſlands, (diſcover'd before, but af- 
ter what manner is not faid ; Purchas 
ſays it was by chance, either by an Zng- 
gliſh, or a Frenchman.) 

The Ganary iſlands are ſeven in num- 


| ber, viz. Canaria, Tereriff, Palma, Go- 


meria, Flerro, Lanſarotte, and Fuerte 
Ventura, They lic between 28 and 29 
＋ n. latitude. nc,” 
erancourt ſubdued five of theſe iſlands, 
but the two largeft were roo ſtrong for 
him; but we hear of no farther diſco. 
veries made that way, till the year 1417, 
that prince Henry, the fifth ſon of king 
Fohn of Portugal, after his return from 
the taking of Ceuta, being a good ma- 
thematician, was very intent upon new 
diſcoveries. 


To this end, he went himſelf to re- 


* 


vations: and that he might improve his 
country men in the art of navigation, he 
brought one James from Majorca to Por- 
tugal, to erect an academy for that pur- 
pole : this James was very expert in 
making ſea charts, and mathematical in- 
ſtruments. 

This Prince ſent out two ſhips to 
double cape Nao, or Non, about 30 
degrees of latitude, which was at that 
time the ne plus ultra of European dil- 
coveries; nor did any ſeaman attempt to 
paſs ir, becauſe of the furious breaking 
of the ſca, which made ir appear dan- 
gerous to attempt, unleſs they ſtood out 
a great way towards the Veſt; which till 
then they were ignorant of. 

Thoſe ſhips, now ſent by the Prince, 


and 


fide at cape nt. Vincent, for thefreer ſlu- Purchas, 
dy of mathematicks, and clearer obſer. B. 2. 


* 
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and making towards the eſt, double | ther, and diſcovered people on the Ari. 
the cape, and. then proceed towards the 2 the approach of 
South, about 180 miles, till they were the Nurtragacſe, fled; Paſſing 12 leagues 
ſtopp'd by another cape, which, for its ſtill ſouthward, they ckill'd, ſeveral fea 
running 40 leagues into the ſea weſtward. Wolves, and brought home their skins. | 
they call'd cape Bojador. But they went In 1440, or 1441. che ſame Gos ſalvo, purchas, 
or Triſtan, or both together, went as ub: pra. 


beating upon the rocks. 


no farther, becauſe of the great ſurges 


4 


In 1418, prince Henn, having new 
ſhips more, commanded by Gonfatvo 
Zarco, and Vas;to:-paſs Bojador; which 
they did, unknown to themſelves : for 
meeting with a ſtorm! before they came 
near that cape, they were hutried to the 
weſtward of it, whether they would or 
not, and by chance fell in with an iſland, 
to which, for the good providence of 


being ſav'd from thè ſtorm, they gave 


the name of Porto Santo, or Holy Ha- 
ven. This iſland is one of the Azores. 
in the latitude of 38 degrees. The ma- 
ſters being ſatisfy' d with this diſcovery, 
return'd home. Upon their. report, the 
Prince ſeat Pereſtrello to the new iſland, 
to people it, and made him take mo 
with him ſeeds to ſow the ground, an 


cattel for the uſe of the new inhabitants; 


Among the other animals he carried thi- 
ther, he had one couple of rabbets, which 
in a ſhort time ſo multiplied, that the 
iſland was made in a manner uſeleſs; for 
they eat up every thing that was ſow'd; 
ſo, that they were forc'd to deſtroy 
them. 


But this young Prince did not neglect 


farther diſcoyeries; for, in 1419, he ſent 
ZarcoandYaz, a ſecond time, to proceed 
ſtill farther South; which they did with 
fuch ſucceſs, that in the latitude of 32 


degrees, they diſcover'd another iſland, 


which, for the great quantity of wood 
upon it, they call'd the Madera iſland : 

his is the iſland ſaid to have been diſ- 
cover'd by Macham, aboye-mention'd. 


Upon their return, the Prince procur'd 


from his father a grant of the Madera 
for the two diſcoverers, and their heirs; 


which they divided between them. The 
Prince ſending for ſugar-canes from gi. 
c, had them ſoon after planted in the 


iſland, which prov'd of great advantage 
to Portugal. "Ia | 

Con ſalvo taking poſſeſſion of his part 
of the iſland, ſer fire to the wood, which, 
they ſay, was ſeyen. years in burning, 


and wood is ſtill the ſcarceſt commodiry 


they have in it. 

In 1433, or 1434, the Prince ſent Gz/- 
liane to proceed till farther South be- 
yonud cape Bojador; which he did, ſail- 
ing about 30 leagues farther in a bay, to 
which he gave the name of Angria de 
Ruyvas, from the multitude of ee 
with which it abounded. The ſame year 
Anthony Gon ſalvo ſail'd. 12 leagues far. 


far as Cabo Blanco, or White-Cape, where © 


che Portugueſe landed; and brought off 
diſcoveries ſtill at heart, ſent out two 


ſome puiſoners. This cape is in 20 deg. 
ieee e e 
The year following, Cos ſalvo went 
2 to cape Blanco, where he exchang'd 
the priſoners taken the year before, for 


Guinea ſlaves, and * from which 
the firſt brought from 


gold duſt, being 
thoſe parts, they called the river they 


found it in, Rio del Oro, Tbe Golden 


Rider. | 


hurch. 


About this time, the King of Porta - 5 
gal. having alteady made many diſcove - 


ries, and hoping ſtill to make more, pro- 
pope Martia V. of 


cur'd a donation from 
all chat ſhould be made from cape Beja- 
dor to the Eaſt-· Iudies; which was granted 
in ample form;. and confirm'd by three 


ſucceeding Popes, in favour of the Crown 


of Portugal. Bop 

In 1443. Nunho Triſtan ſail'd beyond 
the Rio del Oro. and 
the Angraim iflands, called Adiget; and 
another which he named De lat Gar gas, 
from the great numbet of Herons which 
he found there. 95 

The next year, 8 Henry erected 
a Company, who ſent ſix Caravel, or 
ſhips, to the places already diſcovered: 
theſe took 200 ſlaves among the Angrum 


iſlands, and brought them to Portugal, 


where they fold well. | 
Burt in 1445, Gonzalo de Cintra, going 
to the ſame iſlands, and having lande 


with ſome of his Men; and neglecting to 


keep his boat afloar, at the ebb water two 


hundred Moors fell upon him, and kill'd 


him, and ſeyen of his crew. From him 
this place was call'd, Angra de Gonzalo 
de Cintra. It is about 14 leagues ſouth 
of Rio del Oro. 


The ſame year, or the next following, 


Denis Fernandez failed beyond the river 
Sanaga, and diſcoyer'd Cabo Verde, or 


| the Green Cape, in the latit. of 15 deg. 


and in 1447, Nunho Triſtan went 60 
leagues farther; and, anchoring. at the 
mouth of the Great River, went up in 
his boat; but was kill'd, with moſt of his 


| boat's crew, by the Blacks, with poi- 


ſon'd arrows from the land. 
In 1449, GonzaloVello made a farther 


diſcovery of the Azores, or {ſiands of 
Hawks, which are cight in number, and 


about the ſame latitude with Licbon. In 
one of theſe iſlands was found an eque- 
ſtrian ſtatue, of a man with a cloak, but 


no hat; his left hand on his horſe's mane, 


aud 


* 


iſcovered one of 
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and the right hand pointing to the Feſt. 
Some characters were cut in the rock un- 
der it, but not under ſtood. 

In 1460, Antonio Nola, a Genoeſe, diſ- 
covered the iſlands of ca 
100 leagues to the weſtward ofthe Cape; 
as alſo thoſe of Maia, St. Philippo, and 
St. Jago. a Te thy 

About this time died prince Henry of 
Portugal, the great encourager and pro- 
moter of diſcoveries upon the African 
coaſt, and the iſlands near it; the Portu- 
gueſe having, thro' his means, gone al- 
moſt to the Equinoxial line: his nephew 
Alphonſo, then King of Portugal, taking 
the patronage of navigation upon him; 
under whom, | 

An. 1460, Peter Cintra, and Coſta, 
ſail'd as far as Serra Leon, in the latir. 
of © deg. . Nor have we any account of 


proceeding farther, till the year 1471, 


and then © 370 

Santareen, and Eſcobar, ſail'd as far 
as Mina, or the Gold Mines, and pals'd 
the Equinoxial line, to &. Catherine's 
cape, in 2 deg. 30 min. ſouth latitude, 
37 leagues beyond cape Lope Gonſales, 
And Ferdinand Po, much about the ſame 
time, following the courſe of the Afri. 
can coaſt, diſcoyer'd an iſland in 3 deg. 
n. latitude, which he called Hermoſa, or 
beautiful. But is now mark'd in the Maps 
by the name of Ferdinand Po, The 
other iſlands, Del Prencipe, St. Thomas, 
and Bom, were now likewiſe found our. 

John II. ſacceeding his father A/phonſ0 
in the Kingdom of Portugal, order'd'a 
fort to be built at Mina, and ſettled a co- 
lony there upon the coaſt of Guinea. 

In the year 1480, James Camadvanc'd 
to the river Congo, or Zaira; and from 
thence ſail'd as far as 22 deg. ſouth. lat. 

Six years after, an ambaſſador from 
the King of Benin, near the Line, having 
inform'd king John, that his maſter re- 
ceived the inveſtiture of his kingdom 
from another potent prince, who liv'd 
2.50 leagues from Benin; John, believing 
that prince to be the Aby//me, or Preſter 
John, ſo much talk'd of, ſent Peter de 
Covillian, and Alonzo de Payva, to find 
him out. Thele two failed up the Me- 
diterranean as far as Grand Cairo, and 
from thence to Toy on the coaſt of Ara- 
bia, where they parted, and went, Co- 
villian for India, and Payva towards 
Ethiopia; appointing Grand Cazro for 
the place of rendezyous, at their return. 
Covillias went to Cananor, Calicut, and 
Goa, and from thence to Zofala in Africa, 
to the eaſtward of the cape of Good- Hope, 
and fo to the Red Sea, on the Arabian 
ſide ; and returning to Grand Cairo, he 
heard of Payva's death in that city. 

From Cairo he ſent an account to the 
king of Portugal of his journey, by a 
Ne. . : < F 


Verde, about 


ew; and, with another etw. purſu'd 

is journey to Ormuz, and fo to Ethio- 
Pts; where he was well treated, but ne- 
yer luffer'd to return home. | 

During this Expedition by land, Barth. 
Dias purſu d the diſcovery of the coaſt 
of Africa beyond the Line, failing to the 
very ſouth point of that coaſt, which he 
call'd Cabo Tormentoſo, the Troubleſome 
Cape. But at his rerurn, the King being 
inform'd of it, and hoping by it to ch 
the Zaſt-Indies, changed its. name to 
Buena Eſperanza, the Cape of Good 
Hope; under which name it is famous at 
at this day. Tis in the ſouthern latit. 
of 35 deg. 

Emanuel King of Portugal being fluſh'd 
with this laſt diſcovery, fitted out three 
ſhips, and a Tender, under the command 
of Yaſto de Gama, a bold, daring Cap- 
tain, in order to find apaſſageto the Eaſt· 
Indies, where never European had been 
before, except by a land journey thro' 
mſia or Africa. With him went his bro- 
ther Paul, and the two Nane . After 
a voyage of five months, they came to 
the bay of Sr. Helena, an iſland in the 
Etbiopir ocean, in 15 deg. ſ. latit. about 
300 leagues weſtward of the African 
coaſt; where they took ſome Blacks, 
Setting fail from Fr. Helena, (now well 
known, and of great uſe to the Eaſt-1n- 
dia traders) they made the beſt of their 
way to the cape. of Good-Hope, ſo lately 
diſcovered; having doubled which, they 
arrived at the bay of St. Blas, in an 
eaſterly courſe, about 60 leagues from 
the Cape; and from thence, upon Chriſt- 
mas-Day, they arrived, in a North-eaſt 
courle, (as the coaſt lies) to a more di- 
ſtant country of Africa; which, out of 
regard to the day, they call'd Terra de 
Natal, the Birth-Day Land, in 30 deg. 
and diſcovering a river on Twelfth-day, 
they call'd it De /os Reys, or the River 
of the Kings. | 
Proceeding farther along that coaſt, 
they paſſed 50 leagues beyond Zofalo, 
without ſceing it; where they went tome 
way up a river, to which Gama gave the 
name of Bonos Synays, Good Tokens; be- 
cauſe he there found boats, with fails 
made of Palm- tree leaves, and met with 
people who underſtood the Arabic, and 
told him, that farther to the Eaſt there 
were ſhips like thoſe of Portugal. So 
that purſuing his courſe, ſtill north- eaſt, 
he came to the ifland of St. George, op- 
poſite to Mogambeque, and then to the 
city of Mozambeque, in 14 deg. f. latit. 
From thence he fail'd to OQuiloa, and 


Monbaza; the one in 9, and the other in 
4 deg. 1. latit. Holding on his voyage, 
he arriv'd at Melinda, within one deg. of 
the Line; and there made peace between 
that Kingdom and Portugal. Then, ta- 


king 


© 
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king a Guzarat Pilot on board, he ſet 
fail for India, and arrived at Calitur, the 
chief city of the kingdom of Malabar, 
in that tract of ground which the an- 
cients called India within the river Gan- 


ges, upon the weſt coaft of India, over 


againſt Arabia Felix; having in this 
voyage diſcovered about 1200 leagues in 
a rate line, more than eyer was known 


before; but, if you allow for the wind- 


ings of the coaſt, a great deal more. 
In his return home; he fell in with the 
Anchediva iſlands; fo called ju the In- 
dian language from their number, ve. 
From thence he croſs d over to the Ai. 


can coaſt, (having ſeen Goa at a diſtance) 
and anchor'd at 
latit. and crofling the Line for the third 


agadoxa, in 3 deg. n. 


time during this voyage, he came to Me- 


linda, where he was received with much 


kindneſs by the King. But as he was 
leaving that place, one of his ſhips, the 
St. Raphael, was dri ven a-ſhore upon the 
ſands, and loſt; the men being taken into 
the other two; the Tender he had burnt, 
as an incumbrance, before he went to 
India. Thus, in two years, he per formed 
this expedition, which had been ſo often 
attempted with ſmall ſucceſs before. 

In the year 1500, the King of Portu- 


gal equipp' thirteen fail for the ſame ſer- 


vice, under the command of admiral A.. 


vareꝝ Cabral. This fleet, having been 


put out of their courſe by atedious ſtorm, 
(which kept them ſtill ro the weſtward,) 
upon Eafter-Eve, they came to a ſafe 
bay: This land happened to be a part of 
the ſouth continent of America, never 
till then heard of by any inhabitant of 
Europe. Tor the joy of finding them- 
ſelves fafe after their paſt toil, chey nam'd 
the place Puerto Seguro, the Safe Haven; 
and the country Tents Cruz, or Holy 
Croſs. | 

Having ſtaid ſome time here, the ad- 
miral ſent a ſhip home, to give an ac- 
count of the accidental diſcovery of this 
new land, and ſeting fail for the cape of 
Good-Hope, arriv'd with only ſix ſhips 
at Zofala, (four havidg foandet'd at ſea, 
and two more being ſeparated from the 
fleet;) from this place he held on his courſe 
to Mozambeque, where he ſtop'd to ca- 
reen ; and then fail'd to Quiloa, and Melinu- 
da; and ſo took the neareſt ſtretch over 
to India, and arriy'd at the Anchedivian 
iſlands upon the 24th of Auguſt; and then 
at Calicut, on the Malabar coaſt. Here 
he enter'd into a treaty with the King of 
that country, which, tho' it was con- 
cluded, was but of ſhort duration: but 
he made a ſtrict amity with the Kings of 
Cananor and Cochin, and having laded his 
ſhips, return'd to Portugal. 

The next year, John de Nova, being 


* * 
A 
* 


ſhips, arriv'd at the iſland of the Con- 
ceprtion, on the Ea, coaſt of Africa, in 
about 8 deg. ſouth latit. Holding on his 
Courſe to Cananar and Cochin, he de- 
ſtroy d all the ſhips he found belonging 
to Client) and having laded at the rwo 
former places, fer fail for Europe, and 
touched at St. Helena in bis way home. 
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In 1503, the two Albuquergues, and 


Saldana, ſet out with three ſhips each, 


for India. The Alleguerques arriving 


at Cochin, built a fort there, with the 
Indian King's conſent; and in the mean 
time they took ſeveral ſhips, and burnt 
ſome towns in the territories of Calicut ; 
and being richly laden, fer fail for Por- 
tugal, where Alonzo Albuquerque ar- 
rived ſafely ; but Franceſco, and his three 
ſhips, were never heard of. Saldana 


| topp'd at Monbaza, near the Line, and 


forc'd that King to accept of peace with 
Portugal, and then kept on his courſe to 
the Red Sea, at the mouth of which his 
orders were to cruiſe. | | 

The year following, Lope Soares was 
ſent with a fleet of 13 fail, who made 
no new difcoyery ; but only concluded 
a peace with Zamira, and then return'd, 
richly laden. | 

In 1505, Don Franceſto d Almeyda 
went in quality of Vice · Roy, to the Eaſt. 
Indies, with 22 ſhips, and 1500. men. 
Having paſſed the cape of Good-Hope, 
and fail'd to 8 deg. . latit. on the coaſt of 
Africa, he attacked Quiloa, took it, and 
built a fort there; and the peace between 
the King of Monbaza and the Portugueſe, 
being broken, he burnt the capital city, 
of the ſame name: and, proceeding in his 
voyage to India; built a fort at Auche. 
diva, and another at Cananor, on the 
coaſt of Malabar. | 

In the year 1506, Fernandes Pereyra, 
diſcovered the iſland Socatara, near the 
entry to the Red Sea; which having made 
known at his arrival at Licbon, the King 
ſent Alougo d Albuquerque, and Triſtan 
de Cunha, with 13 fail; the firſt of which 
was to guard the trading ſhips, and the 
other to cruiſe upon the coaſt of Arabia. 
In this expedition, Madagaſcar was dil- 
cover'd, a large iſland upon the caſt ſide 
of the African coaſt, between 11*and 
35 degrees ſouth latirude, ſince that time 
very famous. The fleet purſuing. their 
courſe, arrived at Socatara, of which the 
Portugueſe made thęmſelves maſters, and 


Socatara 
diſcever'd, 


Mada- 
gaſcar, 


don after parted, accordiug to order; 


buquerque ſtaying upon the coaſt of 
Argbia, and de Cunke ſailing to 1nd. 
tbuquergue having taken ſome towns 
on the Arabian coaſt, ſet fail for Ormuz. 
being the firſt Europeau who had gone fo 
far. This is a city in the iſland Gerum, 
near the mouth of the Pei ſian Gulf: The 


ſent upon the ſame deſign, with four | whole iſland is famous for nothing but 


= 


abun- 


Ormuz: 


1Z; 


Iſlands, 


* 
oF -- 


abundance of ſalt and ſulphur. After this 
diſcovery, Aibuquerque likewiſe ſail'd 
to India, and ſer ved under the Vice-Ro 


 Almeyda for ſome years; and at laſt, in 


Malacca. 


can, Canaria, and Malabar. 


1510, he was made governor of all the 
Portugueſe conqueſts in the Eaſt, There 
he ſettled trade and commerce with the 
ſeyerel nations, built forts, and erected 
faQories, along the whole coaſt of Africa, 
Arabia, Perſia, Guzarat, Camboia, De- 


This ſame year, 1510, Lopes de Se- 


quiera, having doubled the cape of Good. 


ope, and leaving the coaſt of Africa 
near the Line, ſail'd eaſt-ward, paſſed by 
Sumatra, an iſland which croſſes the Line, 
and arrived at Malacca, a city in the an- 
cient Aurea Cherſoneſus, in 3 Ueg. n. lat. 
northeaſt of. Sumatra. Here the Moors 
conlſpir'd to murder Segueira, at an en- 


tertainment to which they invited him; 


Goa. 


racles, better youch'd than this. 


Ceylan. 


Maldi- 


vian 


but being diſappointed by ſome accident 
which hinder'd his coming, they fell upon 
30 of his men, who vat rome a-ſhore; 
and at the ſame time, attacked his ſhips: 
eight of his people were killed, and 60 
made priſoners; but he got his ſhips clear 
of them, and left the coaſt, 

In the mean time, Albuquerque took 
Goa, on the coaſt, of Malabar, bur ir 
was ſoon retaken; and a year after, it 
being a ſecond time recovered by him, 
became the reſidence of their Vice-Roy, 
the metropolis of all their dominions in 
Aſia, and an archbiſhoprick, After this 
ſucceſs at Goa, Albuquerque ſail'd to Ma- 
lacca: in this voyage he took five ſhips, 
in one of which he found one Nzchoada 
Beeguea, of whom they tell a ridiculous 
ſtory of an enchanted Bracelet of bone, 
which hinder'd him from bleeding, tho 
mortally wounded, till it was taken from 
his arm, and then he bled to death. This 
ſtory might have pals'd at that time of 
day; but this age will kardly believe mi- 
How- 
ever, Albuquerque arriving at Malacca, 
por the Portugueſe priſoners deliver'd to 

im, and ſoon after took the city, and 
baniſh'd all the Moors out of it; and then 
return'd to Arabia, and a few years after 
he ſailed up the Red Sea. 

In 1513, Soarez d. Albergoria, with 7 
gallies, two large ſhips, and 8 ſmall ones, 
failed to Ceylan, an ifland ſouth-eaſt of 
India, within the Ganges, from 6 to 10 
deg. n. latit. where he built a fort; and 
afterwards the Portugueſe became maſters 
of all the Ports of this iſſand, which 
was of great uſe to them, for the riches 
of it. 3 

The Maldivian iſlands, very nume- 


rous, lying on both ſides of the Line, 


were found out about this time; but be- 
ing of no great conſequence, there is no 


occaſion to inſiſt upon the diſcoyery of 
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them. Jobn de Sitveria, who made the 


dilcoyery, ſoon after ſailed to Bengala, Bengala. 


upon the river Ganges, on the caſt ſide of 


the 1ndza laſt mentioned, in 20 deg. n lar. 
on the ſouth part of the Mogu/'s country, 
and north-weſt from Aſtracan. * 
About four years after, Perez d. Au- 
drade, going into thoſe ſeas, without 
troubling himſelf with any places dif. 
covered before, ſailing between Malacca 


» | and Sumatra, procceded to the coaſt of 


Camboia, thence to Ciampa, and fo to Cambodia, 
Patena; all upon the eaſtern coaſt of Ty. Picat“ 
dia without the Ganges: in the laſt of | 
which places he made peace with its go- 
vernor,andreturn'd to careen at Malacca ; 
which done, he took the courle of Quan. Quan- 
tung, onthe ſouth coalt of China, where tung. 
he ſettle a commerce. Bur the next 
Portugueſe growing inſolent, their ſhips 
were attack d by the Chzne/e fleet, and 
were glad to ger off; and their ambaſſa- 
dor, whom 4 Andrade had ſent to Pekin, 
was, by the Emperor of China's order, 
ſent back to Quantung, where he was put 
to death. Yer, ſome years after, they 
had leave to build Macao, on a little Mocao 
iſland oppoſite to Quant ung, in depen- *** 
dance on the Chineſe Emperor. 
 Fames Lopes lis obs being made 
goyernor of Indza, failed to the Red Seq, Red Sen! | 
in 1520, with a fleet of 24ſail; having no 
board ( half Portugueſe, and half Mala- 
bars and Canarines) about 3600 men; and 
arriving at Mez#ua, an iſland in that fea, ,, 
he found no inhabitants, they having fled 
to Arquico, a pott on the Ethiopian ſide, 
which was now, for the firſt time, diſ- 
cover'd at ſea. 

This place, together with an extent of 
coaſt of the Red Sea, above 120 leagues, 
belong'd at that time to the Ethiopean 
Emperor, (commonly called Preſter 

ohn) whoſe dominions were then of a 
vaſt bulk ; but moſt of the coaſt of this 
ſea has ſince been taken by the Turks. 

In 1521, Aut. de Brito failed from Ma- 
lacca, croſs the Line, ſouth-eaſt, to the 
iſlands now called the ſmall iſlands of 
Molucca, which are five; viz. Ternate, jc 
Tidor, Machian, Moter, and Bachian the 1[lands. 
large ones Celebes, Gilolo, Terra Papous, 
and Ceram, not being then diſcoyercd. 
There was afterwards great contention 
between the Portugueſe and Dutch, for 
theſe Molucca iſlands, till the Dutch got 
poſſefſion, who keep them at this day. 

For ſome time after this, there was no 
new attempt made, till the year 1540, 
when a private pique occaſion'd greater 
diſcoveries eaſt- ward, than ever had been 
made before. It happened thus: 


Peter de Faria, governor of Malacca, 
diſpatchd a relation of his own name, 
Antony de Faria y Souſa, to Patena, to 
| ſecure the peace already made 28 the 
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Varola. 


Pas; and believing it might 
Sem, he attack'd and on of it: 
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King of that country. Antony carried 
goods with him to the value of 1200 du- 


cats; but finding no vent for them at Pa- 
tena, he ſent Borallo with them to Lugor. 


in the kingdom of Jian, to the north 
of Malacca, on the eaſt coaſt, about 12 
deg. n. latit. Borallo being at anchor in 


that river, was furpriz'd by a Guzarat 


yrate, Coe Hazem. Borallo ſav'd him- 


ſelf by ſwimming a-ſhore, and making- 


the beſt of his way to Patena, gave An- 


tony de Faria an account of his misfor- 


tune; who vowing revenge, fitted out a 
ſmall ſhip, with 50 men, and failed to- 


wards Ciampa, to the eaſt-ward, in ſearch 


of the pyrare. A little eaſt of Siam bay, 
is the Aland of Paulo Candor, and north 
from that, the kingdom of Cambora, hi- 
ther he directed his courſe; and coaſting 
along, arrived at the mouth of the river 
Toobaſoy, where he took two of the py- 
rate Simalau's ſhips, and burnt others. 
This. booty was rich, and the ſhips being 
of force, was a great addition to him. 
Holding on his courſe, he came to Varola, 
where the Siam and Molucca Merchants 
barter their goods for gold, calomba 
wood, and ivory ; and fromthencepals'd 
inſight of Champilou, to the entry of the 
bay of Cochinchina, in 13 deg. and ſpying 
aſhip in a river welt of the cape Pulocams 

e Coe Ha- 
it be- 
long'd to another pyrate, Quiay Tayjam. 
This prize was valued at 60000. crowns, 


there being on board 70000 quintils of 


pepper, beſides other goods, with ſome 
pieces of cannon, and ſome Pew After 
this, coaſting along the iſland Aman, 
about 18 deg. n. latitude. on the ſouth 
coaſt of China, he was attacked in the 
mouth of the river Tanaquir , by two 
large veſſels, but took them both, and 


burnt one of them for want of hands to 


man her. Art cape Tilaur, he took four 


ſmall ſhips; and, going to Mutipinam, 


ſold all his prizes for 200000 crowns, in 
ſilyer bullion. In the port of Madel, in 


the iſland of Ainan, he defeated the py- 


rate Himilan, and uſed the ſame cruelty 
towards him, as he had exercis'd on Chri- 
ſtiaus. From thence he cruis'd along the 
coaft, and diſcoyered many unknown 
places, | 
Faria's men becoming weary of cha- 
ſing the pyrare, preſs'd to have a dividend 
of the ſpoil, which he agreed to; and 
bending his courſe back towards Siam, 
where the diviſion was to be made, be- 


ing attacked by a furious ſtorm, they 


were all caſt away upon the Thieves 
Tfland, De las Ladrones. 

But ſurely there muſt be ſome miſtake 
as to the place of this ſhip-wreck: for 
the Ladron iſlands are above 1300 miles 


caſt-ward of Ainan. One would there- 


— 
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fore conjecture, that they muſt have been 


caſt away upon ſome of the little iſlands 


lying to the north-eaſt of Formoſa, How- 
ever this be, by this misfortune, he ſav'd 
bur 86 men out of 500. They ſtaid 15 
days in the iſland, with little or nothing 
to ſuſtain them; and, when they were 
reduced to the laſt extremity; by good 
fortune, they perceived a ſmall veſſel 
anchor near the ſhore ; from which about 
30 men came to the iſland for wood and 
water. The Portugneſe, to the number 
of 28, having concerted matters before- 
hand, poſſeſſed themſclyes of the boat, 
and by that means ſurpriz'd the ſhip, 
which belonged to the Chineſe, and let 


all the continent of Chzng. In this courſe 
they met with a friendly Chine ſe pyrate, 
who had 30 Portugueſe on board, and fo 
came to the river Anay, where they re- 
fitted, and held tHeir courſe to Chincheo ; 
and there Faria hird 35 Portugueſe, and 
ſailing from thence, took in eight more, 
whom he found naked in a boat, their 
ſhip having been taken from them by the 


very pyrate of whom he had been in 


ſearch. Faria, glad of this intelligence, 
went in purſuit of him, having now got 
four ſhips, and 500 men, of which 95 
were Portugueſe, He found him ar laſt, 
in the river Tinlau, whereengaging him, 
he flew Hazem, and 400 of Ris men; 
taking all his ſhips, except one richly la- 
den, which ſunk: but the night after, 
Faria's own ſhip, and another, were caſt 
away ; and the ſhips which weather'd the 
ſtorm, were forc'd to throw over -· board 
moſt of their goods. Here he loſt 111 
men, but eſcap'd himſelf, by getting on 
board another ſhip: and, taking a rich 
prize, he wintered at Liampo, built by 
the Portugueſe, in the province of Che- 
gquiang, in China. | 


Having ſtaid there five months, he ſet Catem- 
out for the iſland of Catempluy, with de- pluy. 


ſign to rob the monuments of the old 
Chineſe Kings, ſaid to. have been buried 
there; and, after many days fail, thro” 
unknown ſeas, he arrived at Nankzn, in 


32 deg. n. latit. upon the eaſt coaſt of Nankin. 
China; but finding 3000 fail at anchor 


near that place, he did nor ſtop; bur 
ſome Chineſe he had on board, having 


been ill treated, deſerted him. However, 


he purſu'd his voyage, and came to the 
ifland, which was not far from Nankin: 
the old Keepers having given the alarm, 
he was oblig'd to go to ſea; and, in a 
month's time, was caſt away; and all his 
people, but 14, were loſt. Liampo was 
ſoon after demoliſh'd by the governor of 
Chequziang, for the robberies committed 
by the Portugueſe, Thus ended Faria's 
expedition; which, tho' it was nothing 
but Pyracy, diſcover'd many places un- 

b known 


Tail for Liampo, the moſt eaſtern cape of Liam 
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Japan. 


with much hazard, and Roman n 
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known to the Europeans before, and of 

great adyantage fince their diſcovery. 
In the year 1542, De Mota, Leimoto, 

and Peixoto, failed for China; and be- 


ing driven off the coaſt by a ſtorm, fell 


in with the iſlands of Japan, or Gipon, 
as the Chineſe call them. Theſe lie caſt 
of China, between 30 and 40 deg. n. lat. 
In the chief of theſe iſlands, call'd Ni- 
fongt, now Japan, the Emperor has his 
reſidence, at the city Meaco. Here the 
Portugueſe were kindly receiv'd, being 
the alt Europeans who went thither, 
and that by chance. 

Thus the Portugueſe were the firſt dil- 
coverers, not only of the coaſt of Afric, 
bur likewiſe of all thoſe places in A/a, 
to which the trade, before this century, 
was only carried on by land to Europe, 
at a vaſt expence, and with great trouble 
as well as danger. * 

We think it needleſs, in this Summary, 
to give any account of the diſcoveries of 
places in this part of the world, made by 
the Engliſh, French, and Dutch; be- 
cauſe the Portugueſe, as they had all the 
trouble, ought in juſtice, to have all the 
honour of having ſhew'd to Europe the 
way to the riches and trade of the Zaſt- 
Indies; for under that name is generally 
comprehended all the diſcoveries we have 
yet mentioned, | 

And indeed, conſidering the vaſt tract 
of ſea they travell'd thro', and the im- 
menſe compals of coaſt they diſcover'd, 
from the year 1417, to the year 1521, 
almoſt in roo years; when there was not 
the leaſt yeſtige of any one place to point 
out their way, but what they traced out 
7 
it may truly be ſaid, that any one who 
ſhall be fo unjuſt as to leſſen their glory 


in attempting and atchicving the diſco- 


veries of the Eaſtern world, as far as 
Japan, by a road unknown to Europe 
betore they ſhew'd it, ought to be an- 
iwcr'd, as they ſay Columbus did rhoſe 
who lighted his diſcovering America, as 
a thing of no difficulty: for after he had 
ask'd them, if they could make an Egg 
ſtand upon its ſmall end, and they could 


not; he broke the end of it, and ſer it 


upright; which they eaſily did, after he 
had taught them. | 

Of what conſequence thoſe diſcoyeries 
have been to Europe, appears by the vaſt 
traffick, which moſt trading nations have 
carried on, to the ſeveral ports in the 
Eaſt, for above a century paſt; and how 
laborious and difficult a matter it was, 
will, in ſome meaſure, be evident from 
a general ſurvey of the prodigious num- 
ber of leagues they ſailed in one of theſe 
voyages; ſuppoſing them to have pro- 
ceeded in a ſtrait line to the great Capes, 


(where there was a neceſſity of altering 
TEL : 


| 


their courſe) without ſtopping at any 
places upon the ſeveral coaſts, in their 
route to the* country they intended to 
viſit. . For, Gan 

From cape Non, in 28 deg. n. litit. in 


miles to a degree, it makes 3780 miles. 
But if we take the courle the firſt diſco- 
verers were obliged to hold, in order to 
make the African coaſt, without making 
allowance. for doubling ſmall capes, 
(which yet they muſt have done) it will 
augment the number not a little: for, ſup- 
poſing them to have failed directly ſouth 
from cape Non, till they came to the la- 
titude of 7 degrees; that makes 1200 
miles: then, changing their courſe eaſt- 


ward, as the coaſt lies, makes 1200 more: 


and from thence ſouth-ward again, to 
the cape of Good Hope, is 38 degrees, or 
2280: Which, in all, makes 4680 miles. 
Thus we have above 1560 leagues of new 
coaſt diſcovered; and in that tract, the 
farther Lybia, the country of Blacks, 
Guinea, Benin, Congo, Angola, and the 
weſt coaſt of the Cafres; in all which 
places, on the weſt coaſt of Africa, the 
natives are inclining to black. 

The commodities brought from thence 
are, Gold-Duſt, Ivory, and Slaves: for 
the Blacks make no bones of ſelling one 
another, which has, been of great uſe to 
all the American plantations. The coun- 
try of the Cafres, towards the cape of 
Good. Hope, abounds in cattle, which the 
firſt traders uſed to buy for toys, ſuch as 
Knives, Looking glaſſes, and Bells. The 
Portugueſe have the greateſt ſhare of this 
coaſt under their dominion, of any Eu- 
ropean nation, eſpecially, in Congo and 
Angola. The Eugliſb and Dutch have 
{ome ſmall forts on the coaſt of Guinea; 
bur the latter have a ſtrong. town, with 
all conveniencies, at the cape of Good- 
Hope. ity in 
From this cape, to that of Gardafu, at 
the entry of the Red Sea, we may reckon 
in a ſtrait line, moderately ſpeaking, 
3000 miles: from Gardafu to the Red 
Sea, 300; and to the head of the Red 
Sea, north-weſt; 1200 miles; in all 4500+ 
but more, if we allow for the windings 
of the coaſt. This contains, as far as 
Gardafu, the caſt Cafres, and Zangue- 
bar, with all its ſub- diviſions, (viz. Mo. 
zambeque,Pemba, Quiloa, Monbaza, Me- 
linde, Magadoxa, and Adel. All this 
eaſtera coaſt of Afrzick, is now in the 
hands of the Moors, except Mozambeque, 
which is ſtill poſſels'd by the Portugue ſe; 
Monbaza having been recover'd by the 
natives of late years, The product of 


this country is much the ſame with that 


of the weſtern coaſt, vis. Gold, Ivory, 
and Slayes. 


D | > This 


Extent of 


67 PF the Portu- 
a ſtrait line, to the cape of Good. Hope, gbeſe l/ 


which lies in 35 deg. ſ. latit. allowing 69 covers. 
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The Red Sea includes Alen and Egypt, | 
towards the weſt; and on the eaſtern coaſt 


the two Arabia; that which is called 
Stony, and the Deſert Arabia; which 
are all in the Turb's poſſeſſion, and not 
now frequented by any European na- 
tion. L, 

From the Red Sea to the Perſian 
Gulph, along the ſouth coaſt of Arabia 
the Happy, to cape Reſalgate, at the 
entry of the bay of Ormuz, are about 
1200 miles, partly ſubject to the Turks, 
and partly to ſome Arabian Princes. The 
commodities of this country are, Coral, 
Pearls, Onyx- ſtone, Balm, Myrrh, In- 
cenſe, Gums, Caſſia, with other Spices 
and Drugs. 

Turning the cape Reſalgate, in a courſe 
north-weſt, thro the bay of Ormuz, you 
enter the ran Gulph, paſſing by Ma/- 
cate, once poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, 
but now by the Arabs. This coaſt com- 
prehends, including the Gulph itfelf, 
about 600 miles. At the entrance of this 
Gulph is the city of Ormuz, long poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Portugueſe, who were at laſt 
driven out by the Per/zans, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Engliſh. Within the Per- 
ſian Gulph is the iſland Baharim, where 
was a great pearl fiſhery. 

From the mouth of the Gulph, to the 
Tndia within the Ganges, along the coaſt 
of Perſia, are above 900 miles. All 
that country, under the dominion of the 


 Sophi, abounds in raw and wrought Silk, 


Carpets, Cottons, Rhubarb, and Worm- 
wood. 
From the mouth of the Indus, to cape 
Comori, the very ſouthmoſt promontary 
of this India, may be reckoned, inclu- 
ding the bays of Canara, Camboia, De- 
can, Canara, and Malabar, 1200 miles. 
Guzarat, Camboia, and part of Decan, 
are ſubject to the Great Mogul; the reſt 


— 


china, together with the vaſt Empire of 
China. All which, from Per/ia caſtward, 


are commonly, tho” improperly, called 


by the general name of the Za/? Indies. 

The Produce of this vaſt extent of 
land, as far as relates to trade, is, Dia- 
monds, Silk, and Cotton, wrought, and 
unwrought, ſweet and rich Woods, Gums, 
Drugs, and Dyes, fine Plants, and rich 
Perfumes, beſides the Spices got from the 


ſeveral iſlands. So that it appears by this 


computation, that in little more than a 
hundred years, the Portugueſe alone 
diſcoyered about 18000 miles of coaſt; 
and mp yoo the countries inclu- 
ded in that coaſt, unknown to Europe 
before. - | 


As to the iflands diſcovered by the n, 
voyages from Lisbon, upon the Aſian 1nd. 


coaft, both the number and yalue ofthem 
are very conſiderable, The Maldivia 
iflands, of which we have already given 
the ſituation, are the firſt in courſe; but, 
tho' they are very fruitful, yet there is 
little trade with them from Europe: So 
that they are more remarkable for their 
number, than for any uſe we make of 
them. 

The next to theſe is the iſland of Cey- 
lan, a place of great trade, which ſupplies 
all Europe with the beſt Cinnamon in the 
world. Here allo are found the fineſt 
Rubies, and other precious ſtones: and 
the Elephants of this iſland are ſo eſteem'd, 
that the eaſtern princes, who have herds 
of thoſe aninals in their own dominions, 
give great prices for thoſe of Ceylan. Moſt 
of the coaſt of this iſland was ſubdu'd by 
the Portugueſe, till they were diſpoſſeſs'd 
by the Duzch, who. ſtill pak, them; tho' 
they could never make themſelves maſters 
of the iſland. The Air is very temperate 
in Ceylan, notwithſtanding its nearneſs 
to the Line; inſomuch, that the Indians 


Gord 
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are under IJudian princes; yet the Portu- 


gueſe have forts in the firſt two, aud the 
great city Goa in Decan, with ſome 
tmaller forts in other places: the Exgliſb 
have the iſland of Bombay, and the Duteh 


call it Temariſin, or, The land of plea.- Gramm. 
fare. p. 300. 
The Sunda iſlands are the next of any 
account in this courſe, viz. Sumatra, Sunda 
Borneo, and Java; which take this name Ind. 


ſome forts. 

From cape Comori to the head of the 
bay of Bengal, in a north-caſt courſe, is 
about 1200 miles; and from thence, in 
a ſouth-eaft run down to Malacca, the 
ſourhmoſt point of the Aurea Cherſoneſe, 
or India beyond the Ganges, are, at leaſt, 
'T200 more. Theſe two coaſts contain 
Coromandel. Biſnagar, Golconda, Orixa, 
Bengala, Aracan, Pegu, Martaban, and 
Malacca. 8 

From Malacca to the ſouth point of 
Japan, allowing for the bays of Siam 
and Cochinchina, make 3700 miles, in- 
cluding in this tract of coaſt the eaſt ſide 
of Aurea Cherſoneſe, the Kingdoms of 
Siam, Camboia, Chiampia, and Cochin. 


j 


from the ſtreights between the firſt and 
laſt, called the Fund, or Sound. Suma- 
tra is about yoo miles long, and o broad 
in the ſouth part: the equinoxial Line 
paſſing through the middle, makes it ex- 
tremely hot; as is alſo Borneo, for the 
ſame reaſon: but Sumatra is reckon'd un- 
wholeſome, from the multitude of Lakes 
which it contains. Borneo is as long as 
Sumatra, and about 600 broad. Fava 
is 600 long, and 120 broad. The oil 


of theſe iſlands is fruirful, and they a- 


bound with all forts of ſpices. Their 
chicf N for trade, are Gold, Spices 


of different kinds, Wax, Honey, Silks, ,,. 

. ? Ibid. 
Cottons, procious-ſtones, and fine Brals. p. 298. 
There are ſeveral other leſſer iſlands near 


thele, 


298. 


theſe, ſuch as Celebas, Gilobs,” &c. all 
which are places of great trade; not only 
from Europe, but from India. The 


Dutch have ſeveral forts in Sumatra; 


but their chief metropolis is at Fava, 
where they have built the great cry of 
Batavia, the reſidence of their Eaſt- 


India Stadtholder. The Exgliſb had a 


conſiderable trade and factory at Bantam, 


in the ſame ifland, but let the Dutch turn 


them ont of both, in 1682. 

Not far diſtant from the d unda. are the 
Molucca iflands, towards the caſt: the 
are five in number, as we obſery'd at their 
diſcovery. The trade of theſe iſlands 
are much the fame with the others; only 
that the greateſt quantity of Cloves is 
found here. From theſe iſlands the Dutch 
expell'd the Portugueſe, as they did the 
Engliſh from Amboyna, very near, if not 
one of the Molucca's, by a barbarity never 
to be forgotten by any but the generous 
Engliſh nation: the ſtory is ſo well known 
that I need not repeat it. That indu- 
ſtrious Republick have likewiſe got poſ- 
ſeſſion of Banda, a large ifland contigu- 
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ous to thoſe of Molucca; whence they 
drive a „ine trade for Maces and Nutmeg, 
which grow in great plenty in thoſe 
iſlands. 12 | 

The Philippine iſlands are not far from 
the Molucca, to the north: but they not 
being diſcover'd till ſome time after; and 
and then only by the American voyagers, 
we ſhall rake notice of them in another 

lace. HO 

Of the iſland of Faparn, we ſhall have 
occaſion to treat largely hereafter; and 
therefore ſhall not detain the reader with 
any account of it in thisplace; what has 
been faid, being ſufficient ro ſhew what 
a yaſt progreſs in navigation the Port u- 


gueſe made, almoſt before any other na- 


tion of Europe thought of finding out 
unknown coaſts, 


Having thus given a ſuccinct account 


of the firſt diſcoyeries of the African 


and Aſian coaſts; leaving the more parti- 
cular accounts of thoſe parts to their 


proper places, we fhall proceed to the 
diſcovery of AMER1ca. ' 


4. 


SECT. I. 
His firft Vo v K in ſearch of unknown 
Land. 
OWARDS the end of the xyth 
Century, Chriſtopher Columbus, 
a native of the Republick of 
Genoa, of a good family, having been 
from his youth bred to navigation, and 
traded ſeveral years in the Levant, and 


from thence into Syria, and other parts 
of Aſia, gave himſelf to the compoſing 


of ſea charts of all rhe coaſts, at that 


time known by the Mediterranean {ea- 
men. But hearing that the Portugueſe 
had lately made conſiderable diſcoveries 
upon the weſtern coaſt of Africk, he went 
to Lisbon, not only to correct his charts, 
but to enlarge and improve them. Ha- 
ving a competent knowledge in mathe- 
maticks, and a head turn'd for navigation, 
he made it his buſineſs to inform himſelf 


- at! Lisbon; where he was marry'd and {et- 


tled, of all that was neceſſary to be known 
with regard to the diſcoveries alrcad 
made; and likewiſe gave his thoughts a 


looſe towards new ones. 


as. | 


— 


rr 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS“ Diſcoveries in 


the Weſt.- Indies. | 


| 


his deſign upon the ///; eſtern voyage, was 


It has been reported, that the riſe of 


occaſionꝰd by a certain pilot's lodging in 
his houſe; who having been, by ſtrels 
of weather, driven off the African courſe, 
firſt found out the land of America; of 
which having given Columbus a diſtinct 
account, he could not reſt till he had 
try'd the experiment. Whether this was 
true, (nor would it be any diſgrace to 
Columbus if it were;) or whether the 


Spaniards or Portugueſe gave it out af. 


terwards, thereby to leſſen the merit of 
this Italian, does not appear: but it ſeems 
to have been a fiction, Nesse it looks a 
lirtle odd, that the pilor ſhould neyer 
make this ſecret known to any body elſe; 
nay, that his name ſhould not have been 
tranſmitted to poſterity. However it be, 
Columbus, finding by the diſcoveries made 
towards the ſouth and eaſt, far beyond 
the cquinoxial Line, that the notion the 
ancients had entertain'd, that there was 
no living in the Torrid Zone, was an 
error; andconcluding, by his knowledge 
of coſmography, that, in all probability, 


y | there muſt be a great tract of earth to the 


weſt-ward of Spain; and that by the 
very figure of the earth, which by 


Eclipics 


| ” 


* 
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Eclipſes he knew to be a globe, it was] part of all fleets that ſhould afterwards 

not to be imagin'd, that the ſun, when | fail thitber. bn, 

ſet in our horizon, gave light to no body, | Columbus having thus obtain'd the ſum- ©, 
reſolved to make an attempt to diſcover | mit of his wiſhes, ſer ſail in September, bus ſet, 
what land was towards the weſt- ward: | 1492, on board a deck ſhip, attended by cu. 
but not being in circumſtances to carry | two ſmaller veſſels, called Carave/s, com- a 
on a project of that kind at his own | manded by the two Pinſon s; their whole ary 
charge, he, like a good Patriot, firſt of- | force conſiſting of 9o men, tho* ſome ſay Decade, 
fet'd his ſervice to the Genoe/e, his coun- | 200. He firſt bent his courſe towards v 
trymen; which being ſlighted by them, | the Canary iſlands, known before to the. _ 


— —— — — 


he propos'd it to the King of Portugal: 
but whether that court . they had 


land enough upon their hands in the new 


eaſtern diſcoveries; or look'd upon Co- 
tumbus's project as an idle dream, he 
found no encouragement from thence. 
This did not make him give up his de- 
ſign; in which he was ſtill more con- 
firm'd by ſeveral ſeamen; eſpecially one 
Vincent, who told him, that having been 
carried about 450 leagues to the . ward 
of cape St, Vincent, they had found pieces 
of wood, cary'd with art, but not, in 
all appearance, with any inſtrument made 
of iron; and ſome told him of having 


feen land on the welt part of the ocean. 


He therefore ſent his brother to England, 


to offer his ſervice to King Henry VII. 


But he bringing no return, having been 
taken by pyrates, in his voyage thither, 
Columbus left Portugal, and went into 
Spain. wy * 

This happen'd in the time of the fa- 
mous war, and ſiege of Granada, carried 
on againſt the Moors of that country by 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, who had united 
the kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon : 


Bur their treaſury was ſo exhauſted by 


the war, that Columbus's repreſentation 
met with as little encouragement from 
them, as it had done from other princes. 
This provꝰ'd a great mortification to him; 
but he too intent on his deſign to leave 
any probable means untry'd; and at laſt 
getting himſelf well recommended by a 
friar, to the Queen's confeſſor, and bein 

ſeconded by Mendoza, the cardinal arch- 
biſhop of Toledo, he was admitted to an 
audience of their catholick Majeſties; 
where he gain'd ſo much influence, that 
the Queen would have pledg'd ſome of 
her jewels for 2000 ducats to carry on 
the expedition; but Sz. Angelo, the trea- 
ſurer, lent the money, and 16000 ducats 
were advanced for that purpoſe: and ſo 
confident was he of ſucceſs, that he pro- 
cur'd a commiſſion as Admiral of all the 
ſeas, and Vice-roy of all the countries 
he ſhould diſcoyer, and add to the pa- 
1h dominions. This commiſſion was 
ſign'd by their Majeſties in the camp be- 
fore Granada, on the 17th of April, 


Spaniards, and now in their poſſeſſion; 
Betancourt's fon having ſold his property 
in his father's conqueſts to them. Here 
Columbus water'd, and ſtaid ſome days; 
and then put to ſea in a courſe directly 
weſt, continuing that courſe 33 days. 
Upon the 18th day after his departure 


from the Canaries, he obſery'd the needle ie 
of his compaſs decline from the north Ab 


pole, two points towards the welt. Some 
days after this, they obſery'd weeds ſcat- 


ter'd over the ſurface of the ſea, as if 


they had been newly torn off ſome land, 
which gave them great hopes; but when 
they had failed many days after that, 
without ſecing land, his men began to 
murmur, at firſt, and then mutiny ; fay- 
ing, openly, that this Italian had, by 
his Chymera, brought them from their 
own country, to put ſue an impracticable 


deſign: at laſt they threaten'd ro throw 
him oyer-board, unleſs he would return 


homeward, _ 
The Admiral ſometimes gave them good 
Fords, bidding them take courage, for 
that, in a few days, he would ſhcw them 
a country, whole riches, would amply re- 
ward their labour; but when that did 


not avail, he repreſented to them the 


danger of being proſecuted for high trea- 
ſon, in diſobey ing the king their maſter's 
commiſſion. Thus, by promiſes aud 
threatnings, he made them ſilent, tho“ 
not content. 

Having held this courſe about 24 days, 
he and his pilot compared notes, as to 
the leagues they had ſail'd from Ferro, 
the moſt weſtern iſland of the Cauaries: 


the pilot's reckoning was 581; and tho 


Columbus's was 707, he gave out only 
584. And two days after, the other two 
pilot's gave theirs, one of which was 634, 
the other 650. When the Spaniards be- 
gan again to mntiny, they were a little 
appeas'd by ſeeing great flocks of birds 
flying round them, eſpecially ſparrows: 
ſoon after they found a branch of thorn 
with the berries upon it, floating on the 
water, and other = of their being near 
ſome land; and having ſounded, they 
found ground, and the wind became more 


variable than they hadperceiv'd it during 


Purch. 1492. He likewiſe obtain'd for himſelf | the whole voyage. 
Pils- and his heirs, the tythe of all that ſhould | Upon thele ſigns, the Admiral order'd 
p. 10. be brought from the countries to be dil- | to ſlacken their courſe, leſt, in the dark, 


covered; and that he mightbe an eighth 


they ſhould run foul of ſome land; and, 


about 
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about 10 a- clock, he ſaw light at a di- 
ſtance, which he ſhewed to his men, to 
their great joy: and early in the morn- 


ing the Pinta, one of the caravals, which 


was fartheſt a-head, gave the ſignal of 


land; which at clear ay they plainly 


abama iſlands, 
about 15 leagues long, in the n. latit. of 
15 deg. | 
Thus, in 33 days, Columbus failed 
from the Canaries to this new diſcover'd 
iſland; and going aſhore, took poſſeſſion 
of it in the name of their catholick Ma- 
jeſties, and call'd it Sr. Salvadore: its 
ancient name being Guanabani. The in- 
habitants were amaz'd at the fight of the 
Spaniſh ſhips ; but the Spaniards making 
ſigns to them, they ventur'd to ſtay: 
they were all naked, both men and wo- 
men; being of a middle ſtature, well 
ſhap'd, and of tolerable good features: 
their ſhort hair was ty'd with a cotton 
ſtring, and their bodies painted of diffe- 
rent colours; with little plates of gold 
hanging at their cars and noſes. The Ad- 
miral gave them ſome trifles, ſuch as red 
caps, glaſs beads, and bells; which they 
were ſo pleas d with, that when the Ha. 
niards went aboard, they followed them, 
ſome in Cano's (fo they call their boats) 
and others ſwiming. Columbus askin 
them, by ſigns, whence they had the 
Gold they wore, they 8 to the 
ſouth; on which he reſolv'd to attempt 


farther diſcoveries that way: and, taking 


ſeven of the natives along with him, to 
ſerve for interpreters (as ſoon as they 
were taught Spaniſh) after a few days 
ſtay at St. Salvagore, he failed to another 
iſland, which he called the iſland of the 
Conception; probably, from their having 
there celebrated the feaſt of the Bleſſed 
Virgin's Conception, December 8. From 
thence he touch'd at another, which he 
called Fernandino; and a fourth, to 
which he gave the name of L/abella. 

But finding nothing in thoſe ſmall 
iſlands to anſwer his expectation, he ſail'd 
farther ſouth, and fell in with the iſland 
of Cuba, which he took for the Conti- 
nent. But having ſeat rwo men a-ſhore, 
and ſeeing no appearance of what he 
ſought for, he gave the name of Juana 
to this iſland, and coaſting it near 180 
leagues, he arrived at another ifland, 
which he called Hiſpaniola, where his 
own ſhip ſtriking upon a hidden rock, on 
the north coaſt of the iſland, he and his 
crew were taken on board the carayal. 

On Columbus's landing here, the na- 
tives fled from him; bur taking one of 
their women, treating her well, and ſet- 
ting her aſhore, ſhe brought numbers to 
traffick with him, who ſeem'd very peace- 
able; and finding there were Gold-mines 
in the iſland, he reſolv'd to build a Fort; 
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which, by the aſſiſtance of the 7ndians, 
he finiſh'd in ten days, and gave it the 
name of the Nativity; perhaps from its 
being built at the Chriſtmas time. In this 
Fort he left 39 men, with a year's provi- 
ſions; with ſeeds to ſow, and trinkets to 
truck with the natives. 

Sailing from thence, in Faniaty 1493, 
he ſteer'd along the coaſt caſt-ward, aud 
came up with the Pinata caravel; which 
had left him ſome days before, in expe- 
ctation of getting Gold by themſelves. 
Having diſcoverd a good part of the 
north and eaſt coaſt of Hi/panivla, and 
traded with the Indians in ſeveral places, 


=p 


he bent his courſe for Europe; but in his Doge 
return met with a violent ſtorm, Which * * *- 


very near founder'd him, and made him 


loſe ſight of the Pinta. However, after 
long fatigue, he arriv'd in the river of 
Lisbon; and upon the report of his ar- 
rival, the king of Portugal was advis'd 
to pur him to death, for having made 
diſcoyeries for the Spaniards: bur the 
King ſending for him, asking him con- 
cerning his voyage, and expoſtulating 
with him about ir, (tho' it is ſaid that 
Columbus reproach'dthe King for not ac- 
cepting his offer at firſt) his Majeſty 
treated him oa and gave him leave 
to purſue his courle to pain fo that on 


the 15th of March, he landed at Patos 


de Moguer, upon the river Tinio, in Au- 
daluſia; from whence he had ſet out 
about fix months before. 

The court being then at Barcelona, 
Columbus went thithet; carrying with 
him his Indians, ſome Gold, and other 
things, brought from Hiſpaniola, and the 
other places he had diſcover'd. He was 
receiy'd with great feſpect by the King 
and Queen, being allow'd to fit in their 

reſence; which is a high mark of fayour 
in Hain. When he had given an account 
of his voyage, with all the material cir- 
cumſtances, he begg'd to be equip'd ac- 
cording to the dignity of his character 
of Admiral and Vice-roy (now again 
confirm'd to him) that he might plant 
colonies in the new diſcover'd places; 
which was readily granted. 


er. . 


COLUMBUS's /econd Vovach 
T0 America. | 


Fleet of 17 ſail, whereof three were 
large ſhips, two of a imaller ſize, 

and 12 garavels, being equipp'd at Cadzz, 
or thereabouts, by the King of Spain's 
order, well ſtor'd with ammunition and 
proviſions; having on board 1200 men, 
and 40 horſe, and all inſtruments and 
ſeeds neceſſary for agriculture, with men 
E expert 


Mo ited by Canibils, or Man- eaters. 
Canibals. miral ſent ſome of his people aſhore, well 
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expert in husbandry, gardening, and all 
handy-crafts, Columbus ler fail on board 
the admiral-ſhip, the Mar:galante, on 
the 15th of September, or as ſome ſay, 
the 24th; and holding the ſame courſe as 
the 83 before, arrived at the Canaries 


on October 1. where he ſtaid ſome days, 
taking in wood and water; as alſo cattle, 
and ſheep, with other things proper for 
the expedition. | 
Sailing from the Canaries, he directed 
his pes, more towards the ſouth than 
he had done in his firſt yoyage, and in 
21 days diſcover'd land, which happen'd 
to be one of the Carzbee iſlands, which 
he called Dominica, from being diſco- 
yer'd on a Sunday: but making no ſtay 
there, he ſaw ſeveral others, from whence 
came fragrant odours of Gums and Spices ; 
and ſending ſome of his men a-ſhore, 
they ſaw no ſigns of inhabitants, nor of 
any other creatures, except Lizards of 
a great ſize. One of theſe iſlands [the 
Admiral called by the name of his qwn 
ſhip, Marigallaut, another Mont ſernr, 
a third Guadaloup. This laſt, being the 
firſt in which chey foundinhabitants, du- 
ring this voyage from the Canarzes, the 
Fs wp whom he had taken from Hiſpa- 
niola the year before, and had now on 
board, told him was an iſland of the 
Here the Ad- 


arm'd, to ſearch the ifland ; wherein they 
found a great number of villages, ſome 
of twenty, ſome thirty houſes, all plac'd 
in a circle, with a void ſpace in the mid- 
dle, like a market-place, The houſes 
were likewiſe round, being made of tall 
trees, ſet cloſe together in a circle, with 
their tops bent down, to join in a ſmall 
point, where they were ty'd with ropes 
of tough roots, oof Totton ; and co- 
vered with leaves of date trees: they allo 


tye ropes of this cotton, (which the . 


2iards. call Algodon, and the 1talians, 
Bombaſine) croſs the houſe on the inſide, 
pretty cloſe, over which they lay ma- 
treſſes, made of the ſame, but not twiſted, 
in which hanging beds they ſleep. In 
thoſe houſes the Spantards found ſeveral 
carthen veſſels; bur, to their great hor- 
ror, they diſcover'd in one pot, man's 
fleſh, mix'd with that of geeſe and ducks; 
and ſome of the ſame fort on wooden ſpits, 
ready for roaſting, and faggots of men's 
bones, which their Indians told them 
they us'd for heading their arrows, not 
knowing the uſe of iron. In ſome of 
their villages, they have in the market- 
place a large hall, made after the manner 
of their houſes, where the people of the 
village come, at certain times, for ex- 
erciſe. | 

Upon the Hauiards landing, the in- 
habitants fled; ſo that they found none 


to contend with, or to give any farther 
account of the'place, than what they had 
diſcover'd themſelves, or learn'd from 
their Hi/paniola Indians. In this iſland 
they reliey'd 30 captives, who were ig 7" 
expeQation of being eaten by thoſe Sa- 
vages, as it came to their turns: they 
likewiſe found in it ſeveral pleaſant rivers, 
and, thro' the whole, great flocks of Po- 
pinjays, of different and beautiful colours, 
ſeveral of which they brought a- board. 
At their leaving this iſland, they broke 
or burnt all the boats ot canoc's belong- 
ing to it. | 
Columbus, being deſirous to ſee his old 
1cquaintances at Hiſpaniola, weigh'd an- 


chor from Guadalupe on the roth of No- 


vember; and, ſlighting all the {mall iſlands 
he ſaw by the way, Bens his courſe di · 
rectly thither. 

In this courſe they ſaw a large iſland 
towards the north-weſt, which the Ja- 
dians on board called Matinino, and 170 
was inhabited only by women, who liy d 
like the old Amazons, and had commu- 
nication with the Canzbals at one certain 
ſeaſon of the year only: and if any men 
landed at other times, they rctir'd to 
caves, and defended themſelves from 
thence with their arrows. The Spaniards 
durſt not board this iſland, becauſe of 
wind: ſo that paſſing it, and many others 
of leſs note, they came to dt. Maria roluu- 


da. St, Martini, and St. Maria antiqua, 


all which names were given by them: 
leaving thoſe, they ſtopp'd at one larger, 
to take in freſh water. Here the Admiral 
ſent 30men a-ſhore, who found only four 
dogs in the iſland: but the next day, as 
they were going aboard, they ſpy'd a ca- 


noe at a diſtance, making towards them, , ;,;..._ 
with eight men and the tame number of ren of 
women, all arm'd with bows and arrows: e Cavi- 
when they came near, they attack'd the ***: 


Spaniards without any appearance of 
fear, notwithſtanding the inequality of 
their numbers, and hurt ſome of them 
with their poiſon'd arrows. One of the 
women ſeem'd, by the reſpect ſhew'd her 
by the reft, to be one of their Queens: 
ſhe was attended by her ſon, a youth of 
a ſtrong make, and terrible aſpect. The 
Spaniards, to prevent being hurt by their 
poiſon'd arrows, which they ſhot-at a 
diſtance, -made what hafte they could to 
board them, and coming full torce upon 
the canoe, overſet her: but the Indians, 
not at all diſconcerted by this thock, 
ſwiming round the boat, ply'd them wirh 
darts on all fides; and at laſt, getting to- 
gether upon a rock, fought whilſt their 
ſtrength laſted, and at laſt were taken; 
one having been kiil'd, and the Queen's 
ſon forely wounded. They were brought 
on board the Admiral, without loſing one 
bit of their natural fierceneſs, and after- 

| wards 
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wards carried to Spain. Leaving this I- 
flaud, which they nam'd 1rſula Cruces, 
they fail'd in a weſtern courſe, through 
a multirude of Iſlands, which they durſt 
not approach for the Rocks, ll they 
arriv'd at a large Ifland, call'd by the In- 
dians, Bariquen ; to which Columbus 

aye the name of St. Fohn Bapriſt's J- 
land, and is ſince known by that of Por- 
to Ricco. Several of the Captives whom 
they had deliver'd from the Canzbals, 


Aaid they were natives of this Iſland, 


and that it was a fruitful Country, but 
much infeſted by the Canibals who came 
there, in their 8 a Man- hunting; 
and that the natives had conſtant war 
with them: But the Admiral making no 
ſtay at this place, purſued his Courſe, and 
arriv'd at Hiſpaniola on the 22d of No- 
vember, having fail'd above 500 leagues 


north-weſt from the firſt Car:bbee Iſland 


he diſcoyer'd. 

. Upon his arrival at Hiſpauiola, he 

found the fort he had built the year be- 

fore, demoliſh'd; nor could he ear any 

news of the'Spanzards he had left there. 
This was no {ſmall mortification to the 

Admiral; but, tho' he had great ſuſ- 


treachery, he wiſely diſſembled his re- 
ſentment. This King, at Columbus's re- 
turn, pretended to be as much his friend 
as ever, and ſent his brother aboard the 
Admiral, attended only by one ſervant, 
to pay his compliments. He brought with 
him two images of gold, in the King's 
name, arid told a ſtory of the miſcar- 
riage of the Spaniards, which, by the 
after behaviour of thoſe Indians, ap- 
pear'd to have been forged; nor, indeed, 
did they well underſtand him; for their 
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of liberty without the obligation of 
laws. | | | 
For, as Mankind muſt be conſider'd as 
a ſociety, without which, I think, the 
world would not be worth living in; li- 
berty, withour reſtraint of laws, in the 
corrupted ſtate of human narure, would 
only be a licence to do miſchief; and 
every individual muſt be an Iſhmacl, 
whoſe hand is againſt every man, and e- 
very man's hand againſt him. As to cloaths, 
tho”, I believe, they are only acccſlarics, 
and appendages of human life, and cu- 
ſtom has mad them becoming, or un- 
becoming ; yet regard ought always to 
be had to decency, which 1 look upon 
to be a perfection of nature, and conge- 
nial to that modeſty which is born with 
us, and which nothing can get the bet- 
ter of, but bad cuſtoms. 


kind, I muſt beg pardon of our author, 
and of the Spanih nation in general 
(tho neither Martyr, nor Columbus, were 
of that nation, bur, at this time, under 
their direction and influence) if I ſay, 
that I am afraid the ill uſage the poor ts. 
dians met with from che Foanlerds Was 


1 15 in their circumſtances ought to 
ave been (in policy, as well as chriſti- 
aniry 
have left the fleet, without taking leave; 
eſpecially, when they fonnd they were 
brought back to their own country, and 
might, by the help of the Spaniards, 
have made a more conſiderable figure 
there, than. in all probability, they could 
have propos'd ar their firſt ſetting out. 
Bur, to return to the Admiral. After 
he had been ſome time at Hiſpaniola, he 
ſent to the King Guaccaneritius to come 


But, without 
running farther into a digreſſion of this 


I can ſcarcely believe they would 


icion of Guaccanarillus, the King of a greater infringement of their liberty, = 
Xamana, with whom he had contracted | than their being out of their native Soil. 
friendſhip in his former Voyage; yet] For, had the Indians been treated, as 
ſince he had no poſitive proof of his => 


Indian Interpreters, who. had ſurviy'd 
the fatigues of the ſea, and the change 
of climate and air, as ſoon as they came 
upon the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, deſerted 
the Spantards. 


Here our yery ingenious author, who 


to him, which he did, and was civilly 
cntertain'd ; tho' ſome advis'd the Ad- 
miral ro make him priſoner, till ſuch time 
as he had made a farther enquiry into 
the deſtruction of the garriſon he had 
left, but Columbus wiſely declin'd it. 


Peter 


Martyr. 


a modeſt apology for the Indians endea- 


was, at the time he wrote this account, 
counſellor to the King of ain, and pro- 
to-notory to the pope, and conſequently 
a man of reputation and figure ; makes 


youring to make their eſcape, from the 


conſideration of the natural love that all 
creatures have to liberry ; and gives an 
encomium upon the lite which the [z- 
diansled in their native fimplicity : but 
beg leave to differ from him in ſome 
things; for, whereas he ſeems to envy 
thoſe natives in their way of living, as 
being contented with going naked, and 


living without the enforcement of laws; 
I, for my part, can have no notion 


Before he was diſmiſs'd, he faw the I. 
dians whom the Spaniards had reſcu'd 
from the Canibals; and fixing his Eyes 
upon one of the Women, to whom the 
Spaniards had given the name of Kathe- 
rite, he had ſome Converſation with her, 
and lo went aſhore. The next day the 
King's brother came on board, and fi- 
niſh'd the concert with Katherine which 
the King had begun; for that very night 
ſhe, with ſeven more of the captive Wo- 
men, got privately over-board, and tho 
the fea was none of the calmeſt, at— 
tempted to ſwim to the iſland, which 
was. three miles diſtant from the fleet ; 
and four of them made the ſhore, with 
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| Katherine ; chadJckes three were taken 
and brought back by the Spaniards; who 
having miſs'd them, purſwd them in their 


boats. In this ſearch, the Spaniards 


were directed by the lights from the 
ſhore, which they concluded were made 
to guide the women in their paſſage. 
This attempt made Columbus more 
than ſuſpect the treachery, of Guaccana- 
z mm villus; and therefore he ſent 300 men 


cut in, aſhore the next day, under the com- 


2 mand of Melchior, in ſearch of him. 
canaril- This party traverſed ſeveral parts of the 
lu. Iſland to no purpoſe, for the King and 
all his People were fled, and they found 
no body to give an account of them. 


They coaſted the Iſland in ſmall veſſels, 


and enter'd the mouth of feyeral rivers. 


At laſt ſeeing a high houſe at a diſtance, 
Melchior march'd his men to it, and was 
met in the way by about 100 natives, 
led by a manof a ſtern aſpect ; they were 
all arm'd with bows and arrows, or jayc- 
lins, with ſharp points, harden'd in the 
fire, At the Spaniards 8 they 
called out that they were Jaiui, and not 
Canibals ; Taini, in their language, ſig- 
nifying, Noble. Upon the Spaniards 
making ſigns of peace, the Indians laid 
aſide their arms; and being ask'd news 
of Guaccanarillus, they anſwer'd, that 
this part of the Iſland was not ſubject to 
him, but to another king, who was in 
their party. Melchior made them apre- 
ſent of Hawk's-Bells, with which they 
were ſo well pleas'd, that they deſir'd 
to enter into Friendſhip with them, and, 
without any apprehenſion, went with 
them to their ſhips. They told Melchior, 
that the King he ask d for, was probably 
retir'd to the mountains, whither it 
would neither be eaſy, nor ſafe to pur- 
ſue him. | 
Melchior, returning to the Admiral, 
gave him an account of what he had 
done, Columbus ſent out two other cap- 
rains, With ſeparate bodies, to make far- 
ther diſcoyeries.; theſe two, dividing. 
themſelves, took two different routs, ac- 
cording as they obſery'dtheſeyeral moun- 
tains at a diſtance ; making it their buſi- 
| neſs to ſearch the rivers which fell from 
The way the Hills, Some of the natives, who 


the 24 
tives 


found 


„ Gold, told them, they had gather'd ir 
gold, 


out of the ſand about the rivers ; and 
ſhew'd the Spanzards, without any ſcru- 
ple, how they came by it; which was 
only by digging in the ſand, about the 
depth of eighteen inches, and taking up 
in one hand as much as they could hold 
of the ſand, pick'd the gold our of it 
with the other; and our Author ſays, 
he ſaw a piece of gold taken up by one 
of thoſe Spaniſh captains, at that time, 
which weigh'd nine ounces. The offi 
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came to them, preſenting them with 


Book I. 
cers who were ſent out on this expediti- 
on, being limited to diſcoveries only, 
came back to the Fleer, and; made re- 
port of the golden rivers, and ſome pie- 
ces which they brought with them, 

Upon this report, the Admiral thought 
fit to remove to a part of the Iſland, 
more commodious for a new city, than 
the place where he had built his fort the 
tea before; and therefore, he bent 

is courſe towards the rivers, the 
captains had ſpoken of; and finding a 
convenient harbour for ſhipping, he be- 
gan to build: But, thinking himſelf o- 
blig'd to ſend an account to ain of all 
that had happen'd, he diſpatch'd his 12 
carayels, as not being neceſſary; reſolv- 
ing, with the other five, to purſue far- 
ther diſcoveries. | 8 
After the departure of the caravels, 
he proceeded in building his new city, 
which he call'd IJſabella, in honour of 
the Queen of Spain. It was built on a 
hill, in the north coaſt of the iſland ; 
and below it was a large pleaſant valley, 
fit for planting of all kinds, thro' which 
flow'd ſeveral rivers. But one great in- 
ducement, to make choice of this place 
for his city, was, a quarry of ſtones, 
Which had been found out contiguous ro 
it, which ſery'd both for ſtone and lime. 
One large navigable river run at the foot 
of the hill where the city was built; up- 
on the Banks of which, he enclos'd a 
conſiderable ſpot of ground for gardens 
and orchards ; all which they planted 
and ſowed with the plants and ſeeds they 
had brought with them. 

Whilſt the building went on, Clum- 
bus ſent out 3o men to enquire for the 
kingdom of Cipango, or Cibava; having ci 
been inform'd that that country abound- — 20d 
ed in gold mines. At their return, they go 4 e- 
talk d ſo much of the riches of the coun- . 
try they had ſeen, that the Admiral him- 
ſelf, with all his horſe, and 400 foot, 
march'd, as they were guided by thoſe 
who had been there before, to the ſouth 
ſide of this golden region. He paſs'd 
ſeveral mountains with large valleys be- 
tween them, in which were conſidera- 
ble rivers, all abounding with gold, 
which they ſuppos'd had been waſh d out 
of the mountains by the floods, and ſo 
mix d with the ſand in the rivers. Hav- 
ing march'd about 80 miles from Iſabel- 
la, he gave orders for building a Fort, up- 
on the top of a hill near one of the ri- 
vers; Which he called St. Thomas's; in 
building which he was aſſiſted by the na- 
tives, Who came to him with gold, and 
were much delighted with the Hawk's- 
Bells which they got in exchange ; and, 
at the deſire of the Spaniards, they 
went often to the riyer, and in a ſhort 


Colum- 
bus builds 


Iſabella. 


time brought great quantities of gold out 
| of 


we 


( . 
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of it: And one old man bringing two 
pieces of the ſame mertal of about an 
ounce weight, when he ſaw the Hani. 
erds wonder at the bigneſs of them, took 
four ſtones in his hand, and told them, 
that in his country, which was not a- 
bove half a day's journey from thence, 
they often found pieces of gold as big 
as all the four pur together. 

From fort Fr. Thomas, he ſent one 
Luxanus, a young gentleman, with a 


mg farther into the country ; who at 


is return, told him ſurprizing things of 
the riches of it; but Columbus enjoin d 
him ſecrecy. This country, tho' it 
abounds with ſtones, and is therefore cal- 
led Cibava, which ſignifies ffonve; yet 
it is very fruitful ; and aſtoniſhing 
things are faid of the quickneſs of the 
growth of graſs, and other produce of 
the earth. 


Columbus having made theſe diſcove- 


- ries, and finiſh'd the fort, returnd to 
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d ſec ver d. 


1/abella, and reſolv d to proceed to other 
places not yet found out; becauſe he 
knew it was the king of Hains in- 
tention, he ſhould take poſſeſſion of as 
much of this new world as he could, 
leſt other princes of Europe ſhould get 
the ſtart of him, and eſpecially the king 
of Portugal, who ſent fleets frequently 
to the Eaſt-Indies, and had made great 
diſcoyeries there before this time; tho 
to guard againſt any attempt of that na- 
ture, he had procur'd from pope Alexan- 
der VI. a Bull, dated the 4th day of 
May, 1493. inveſting him and his Queen 
Iſabella, their heirs and ſucceſſors for 
ever, in all the lands diſcover'd, or to 
be diſcover'd, weſtward from a line 
drawn from north ro ſouth, a hundred 
leagues to the weſt of cape Verde, (by 
which his holineſs ſecur'd the eaſtern diſ- 
coveries to the king of Portugal, as 
was indeed his due.) 

The Admiral therefore, leaving the 
government of Hiſpaniola in the hands 
of deputies, ſet fail for Juana or Cuba, 
with three ſhips ; but he now coaſted 
the ſouth ſide of this iſland; and getting 
ſight of another lying, as it were, be- 
tween it and Hiſpaniola, but neareſt the 
latter, he attempted to land in ſeveral 
places; but the inhabitants aſſembling in 
great numbers on the ſhore, oppos'd him: 
till at laſt, Columbus, being reſolv'd to 
view that iſland, well known fince by 
the name of Jamaica, landed in ſpite of 
the natives, whom he conquer'd, and 
then enter'd into a league with them : 
and, having ſtaid ſome little time there, 
he bent his courſe directly weſt, alon 
the coaſt of Cuba, that he might diſco- 


ver whether it were contenent, or an 


ifland; of which he was yet uncertain. 


In this courſe he met with yery tempe- 
NYI. 6. 


ſtuous ſeas, occaſion'd by the multitude 
of ſmall iſlands, to many of which he 
gave names : But finding a moſt conve- 
nient place for anchoring on the ſouth 
coaſt of Cuba, he ſtop'd there, and ſent 
boats a-ſhore to ſome cottages which he 
obſerv'd; and, by the ſmoke that pro- 
ceeded from them, beliey'd ro be inha- 
bited; but they found nothing in them, 
except fires made of wood, with a great 
deal of roaſted fiſh, upon ſpits lying by 
the fire ; and two ſerpents of eight feer 
long each: having ſearch'd in vain for 
the proprietors, they fell ro cating the 
fiſh, which they found very good, but 
did not venture upon the ſerpents. Af- 
ter they had refreſh'd themſelves, they 
went to a wood hard by, where they 
found ſeveral ſerpents hanging upon 
boughs of trees, ſome of which had 
their mouths ty'd with ſtrings, and others 
their teeth pull'd out. Going about ſtil] 
in ſearch of the inhabitants, they ſpy' d 
a great number of people upon a hill at 
a diſtance, who began to flee as the 
made towards them ; the Admiral there- 
fore, being advertis'd of it, ſent one of 
the Hiſpaniola Indians to them alone; 
who, ſpeaking in their own language, 
diſſipated their fears; ſo that he brought 
70 of them to the fleet. Columbus 
treated them kindly, and gave them ſuch 
trifles as the Indians are fond of. Dy- 
dacus, the interpreter, who had perſuads 
ed them to come on board, told the Ad- 
miral, that they were the king's fiſhers, 
ſent to that place to prepare fiſh for an 
entertainment which their lord was to 
give to a neighbouring king. They 
leem'd pleas'd that the Spaniards had not 
eaten the ſerpents, which are held in 
ſuch eſteem in that country, that they 
are thought too good food for the infe- 
rior ſort of people. Thele fiſhers, join- 
ing hands with the Spantards in token of 
friendſhip, went to catch more in the 
place of what had been eaten ; and the 
Admiral purſu'd his voyage. 
Sailing ifarther weſt upon the ſame 
coaſt of Cuba, they found the inhabi- 
tants more Civiliz'd ; for, at their go- 
ing a-ſhore, the natives did not abſcond, 
as at other places, but came down to 
them, bringing ſome of their bread, and 
water in gourdes, or pumkins, which 
they ofter'd to the Spaniards; and invi- 
ted the reſt to come a-ſhore. Some days 
after, they came to a navigable river, 4 bot ni. 
the water whereof was too We to bear v. 
ones hand in it for any time. 
Upon this coaſt they found ſome In. 
dians in a canoe, fiſhing in a very cu- 
rious manner. They had a fiſh ty'd by 
the fide of the canoe with a cord, long 
enough to let the fiſh lie along the fide 
| of the keel, becauſe it can not * 
F „ 
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the ait: when they ſee any other fiſh; 
eſpecially Tartoiſes, (which are there in 
great plenty, and very large) they 
flacken the cord, and the fiſh, finding 
itſelf at liberty, darts itſelf againſt its 
rey like an arrow; and when it ſeizes 4 
Fortoiſs, or other fiſh, it throws a forc 
of 'a purſe, which grows on the back 
t of its head, over the prey, which 


Contracts itſelf ſo cloſe, that no man 


could diſengage any thing it ſe#zes, bur 
by. bringing both of them above water, 
where, the hunter-fiſh immediately lets 
go her hold; and the Indians are ready 
in the water to.catch what ſhe brought 
up. Then they let her down again to 
her poſt, tying a piece of the fiſh to a 
line for her to cat, This fiſh the I- 
dians call'd Guaicanum, but the Spaniards 


gave it the name of Reverſum. They 


gave the Spaniards four Tortoiſes thus 


caught, which were ſo large, that they 


almoſt fill'd their boat; and recei v'd from 
them other things in recompence. Thoſe 
ſiſhers ſaid, that country had no end to- 
wards the weſt. They preſs'd the Ha- 
»:ards to land, telling them, that their 
king would make them great preſents; 
but the Admiral would not, at that time, 
ſtay to try the experiment, being earneſt 
to find the end of Cuba, if it was an 
iſland, or to be aſſur'd of its being a part 
of the continent. Vet even in this he 
was baulk'd of his expectation; for ha- 
ving got into ſuch ſtraights among a num- 
ber of iſlands, and often ſuch ſhallow 
water, that the keels of his large ſhips 
N often upon ſand or rocks; the 

ips ſuffer'd much, and their ropes and 
cables were in a bad condition; ſo that 
he was forced to change his courſe eaſt- 
ward ; having call'd the moſt weſtern 


point of Cuba, which he ſaw, Evange- 


liſta. | 
In his return he viſited ſome other 
iſlands ; but, not willing to truſt his ſhips 


in thoſe ſhallow ſeas, he ſteer'd for Cuba, 


deſigning to go back the ſame courſe he 
came. 


- 


e preſſors,, and wicked diſturbers of the 
peace of others, have a dark and 
*« gloomy road to go. If therefore he 
+ knew he was mortal, he ought not to 
++ behave himſelf with cruelty towards 
++ thoſe who had done him no harm, leſt 


Book I. 


the miſchief he ſhonld do to others in 


{+ his life, ſhould be requir'd of him ar 
his death. 5 . 


The Admiral, ſays our author, was p 
reeably ſurpriz d at this ſpeech of the Martyr, 
old man, and bad the interpreter: tell Dec. 
pleas'd B. 5: 


him, ** That he was extreamly 
«++ to find that he talk'd fo well of the 
«« ſtate of the ſoul after death; which 
* he thought he had not known. That 
©. as to his own part, he was come into 
i* thoſe (before unknown) parts, on! 
for the ſeryice of the natives, to teac 
them knowledge; and to protect _ 
*+* from their enemies, eſpecially the Ca- 
„ uibals. And therefore, he was fo far 
from having any intention of doing 
any hurt to ſuch as were peaceably 
{+ inclin'd, that if he, or any of his 
« friends, the natives of that country, 
** had any enemies who were too hard 
for them, he would willingly revenge 
their quarrel. And finally, that he 
** himſelf was ſubje& to a great king, 
** who had ſeat him to aſſiſt people in 
6 diſtreſs, ” 

The old gentleman was no leſs charm- 
ed with this diſcourſe, than Columbus 
was ſurprized at his; and would have 
left his country to have follow'd him, 
but that his wife and children, proſtrate 
at his feet, beg'd he would not abandon 
them to (miſery, Natural affection and 


* 


ſound reaſon preyail'd, ſo they parted, - 


with a great eſteem of each other; and 
Columbus keeping his intended courſe, 
without any farther diſcovery, came a 
ſecond time to Jamaica, and from thence 
to Hiſpaniola, but upon that fide of it 
oppoſite to Iſabella; ar a port which he 
call'd Str. Nicholas's hayen, where he 
deſign'd to carcen, and then to go in 


s ® 


Having landed on one part of | purſuit of the Canzbals. But he was diſ- Colum- 
i this great iſland, as he was one day at | appointed of that generous deſign by a bus a 
| maſs upon the ſhore, it is ſaid that an old] diſtemper he had contracted by fatigue, ff. 
fl naked gentleman, attended by a great | and want of reſt; ſo that he was forced ric. 
| many others, came to the place wherethe | to let himſelf be carried to his own new 
Admiral was ; and waiting very gravely city, where he met with his brother, 

till maſs was over, accoſted Columbus by | lately come from Hain, and ſoon after 
"i Os the Hiſpaniola interpreter, telling him | he recovered his health; bur not his 
| | ek that, Having been inform'd, that he | good- humour, being involv'd in ſome 

of mw Was a great prince, who had con: | difficulties by an unlucky miſunderſtand- 
Indian. e quer'd many unknown countries by | ing amongſt the Spaniards, and, as it 
| * his valour; he had ventur'd to come | were, in conſequence of that, a formed 
„to him, to put him in mind of the | deſign of the native kings of the iſland 
| the two different journeys which men | to extirpate them. 
1 have to travel when they die: that] Upon his arrival in Hiſpaniola, which 
I" the ſouls of the good and beneyolent, | was the beginning of Seprember, 1494, 
| * | have an eaſy and delightful journey ; | he found that they, whom he had left 
W but, on the contrary, the fouls of op- | goycrnors of the ifland in ORD 
A 


Chap. I. 
had fitted out the two ſhips which he 
had left them, and were ſail'd for pain, 

with intent to miſrepreſent him, and his 
conduct, to the court. This intelli- 
gence made him think his preſence there 
neceſſaty for his own vindication. But, 
on the other hand, the ill- management 

The our. Of the government, and the licentious 

rags. of conduct of. the Spaniards at Hiſpaniola. 

he - 
niards in groſſeſt abuſes and inſults upon the liber- 
ras ab- ties of the natives, raviſhing their wives 
ſence, and daughters before their faces, and 
raking from them whatever they lik'd, 
without any retribution, had ſo alarm'd 
the kings of the iſland, who had liv'd 
quietly and friendly with them, whilſt 
the Admiral himſelf was among them, 
that they were reſfolv'd to put the Sa- 
nmiard to death, and fo rid their country 
of them. To effect this, where-cyer they 
found any of them alone, or in ſmall 
numbers, they murder'd them withour 
mercy. In order, therefore, to preyent 
this miſchief, Columbus, being now 
retty well recover'd of his diſtemper, 
Fiat or the King of the GoZden- Houſe, 
whom the natives call'd Cacicus Canna- 
boa: Cacicus being, in their language, 
king, or lord; Boa, a houſe; and Canna, 
gold. The other kings his neighbours 
perſuaded him not to go, telling him, 
that he ought not to take notice of any 
meſſage from a ſtranger, who came to 
bring kings under ſubjection; and at the 
ſame time they threaten'd, that if he ſub- 
mitted himſelf to the Spanzards, they 
would diſpoſſeſs him of his kingdom, 
with their united forces. But in oppo- 
ſition to this advice, Hozeda, the goyer- 
nor of fort St. Thomas, in the 55 
boa's kingdom, repreſented to him, the 
danger of refuſing to go to the Admiral; 
that Columbus's only aim was his friend- 
ſhip and alliance; but if he refus'd that, 
he would inevitably plunge himſelf and 

KinzCau- Country into ſlavery. The poor king was 


naboa in great perplexity of mind, what courſe 
N take. He was afraid to appear, be- 
— cauſe he had, at one time, kill'd 20 ha- 


_ miards in time of peace; but ar laſt, 
having, in his own imagination, laid a 
ſcheme for the deſtruction of the Admi- 
ral and all his people, he began his jour- 

ney to Lſabella, with a great retinue in 
arms ; and being ask'd, why he came in 
that warlike manner? He anſwer'd, that 
it did not fuit with the dignity of fo 
great a prince as he was, to travel with- 
out attendance. 

Upon his arrival at /2be//a, he was 
immediately confin'd, with all his peo- 
ple; and Columbus reſolv'd to make a 

_ Progreſs thro' the iſland, and to bring it 
intirely under ſubjection; but he was 
inform'd that there was an univerſal fa: 


Ts put in 
priſon. 


during his abſence, who committed the 
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1 


mine in it, occaſion'd by the natives 
having wilfully neglected to ſow any 
ſeeds this year, in order to ſtarve the 
Spaniards out of their country; eſpe- 
cially in the region of Cibava, they had 


not only deſiſted from lowing or plant- 
ig, bur had pull'd up by the roots any 


thing, which could ſerve for food; be- 


cauſe they ſaw that the, gold of that 


country was the great bait which took 
with the Spaniards. However, he ſent 
out one captain with a party to croſs the 
country ſouthward, who, at his return, 
confirm'd the account of the famine ; 
relling him, that he and his men had 
been oblig'd to live, ſixteen days toge- 
ther, upon the roots of herbs, and young 
date trees, and ſome wild fruit. 

The Admiral, finding things pretty 
quiet in the country, to preyent any in- 
ſurrection for the future, built another 
fort between T/abella, and St. Thomas, 
that travelling might be more ſafe for 


the Spaniards ; to this fort he gave the 

* 5 : Fort Cons 
name of the Conception ; it was in rhe ception 
precinct of Cibava, upon the frontiers b. 


of the fr em of Guarionexius, who 
ſeem'd to have a mind to live in peace 
with Columbus; and, to cultivate his 


friendſhip, gave his ſiſter in marriage to 


Didacus, who was bred by the Admi- 
ral, and had been his interprerer in all 
places of the Indies. | 

The garriſon placed at the new tower, 
or fort of Conception, ſent out a party 
to ſearch, in their diſtrict; who got, 
from a neighbouring king, apiece of rough 
gold as big as one's fiſt, weighing 20 
ounces, which had been found in 1 * 
of dry earth. This was ſent to Hain, 
and our author ſaw it, as alſo a piece of 
Electrum, or a mixture of gold and ſil- 
ver, ſo large and heavy, that he ſays, 
he was not able to move it with both 
his hands. This laſt, he tells us, was 
found in the houſe of one of the [nd:an 
princes ; but the Spaniards, after much 
ado, found the Mine ; but he docs nor 
ſay in what place. 

In the mountains near this new fort, 


they found "ag plenty of Amber; and 
ſu 


a yellow ſubſtance fir for painting, di- 
ſtill'd from the rocks; there are alſo, 
near thoſe hills, great woods of Hragile. 
From the produce of this iſland alone, 
they might have ſent great riches to 
Spain; but for the lazineſs of the Ha- 
niarde, and likewiſe from their tyran- 
nical conduct towards the natives, and 
their ſeditious behaviour towards the Ad- 
miral, which put it out of his power to 
keep the natives in peace with him: 
however, in two months time, this ycar, 
1494, they gather'd together in this 
iſland 1200 pound weight of gold. Bur 
this only by the bye, reſerving the = 

| uce 


Pet. Mar. 


Dec. 1. 
B. 4. 


aà more. proper place. 


The In- 

dian 

kings offer 

to pay tri- 
Co 


which lay at anchor in the bay, whirl- 


driving them to the bottom, ſo that ha- 
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duce and trade of the ſeveral parts of 
this new. world, to another time, and 


The Iudian kings, finding their coun- 
tries almoſt ruin'd by the famine, ſent 
to the Admiral, to offer ſo much yearly 
tribute; which he accepted of, and pro- 
mis'd them all eaſe and peace, upon their 
performing conditions. 

In the mean time, the Caunaboan king; 
fretting at his captivity, deſir'd Colum- 
bus to ſend ſome of his forces to his 
country (which the Admiral now might 
call his own) to ſave it from the incur- 
ſions of his old enemies. This the crat- 
ty Indian propos d, in expectation that 
his brother, and others of his depen- 
dants in Cipango, would be able to get 
as many Spaniarde in their power, as 
ſnould be a ranſom for him and his fa- 
mily. But Columbus, ſmelling his de- 
ſign, diſpatch'd Hoieda thither, with a 
force equal to all that they could raiſe 
againſt him. Upon the Spaniards arri- 
val in Cipango, the king's brother, as 
he beliey'd he would, march againſt them 
with 5000 men, thinking to attack them 
unprepar'd; and therefore dividing his 
men into five little armies, order'd them 
to give the aſſault at ſive different places; 
but the Spaniards, being upon their 

uard, fell in with their horſe, upon 
Fi main battle, now divided from the 


reſt, and treading the naked Indians un- 


der their horſes feet, gave them a total 
rout before the others could come to their 
relief; and when the other ſeperate bo- 
dies came to the field, and found their 
main army defeated, they fled to the 
mountains, from whence they beſought 
the Spaniards. to ſpare their lives; pro- 
miſing all ſorts of obedience for the fu- 
ture. Many of them were kill'd, and 
their general, the king of Caunaboa's 
brother, was taken priſoner; with many 
others, whom Columbus diſmiſs'd, only 
keeping the two brothers, with deſign 
to ſend them to d pain. 

About this time, a dreadful hurricane 
ſwallow'd up the Admiral's three ſhips, 


ing them two or three times round, and 


ing now no ſhips left, he ſer about build- 
ing two caravels, having carpenters and 
other artificers neceſſary for that work, 
in his new city, Whilſt theſe were 
building, he ſent his brother Bartholo- 
my, his lieutenant, to Hiſpaniola, to 
ſearch other gold mines, which he found 
(by ſome Indian ghides) about 60 leagues 
from T/abella ; and going into them, he 
perceiv'd that there had been pits dug in 
them in ancient times. This made Co- 
lumbus believe that this iſland was Solo- 


of his brother, and taking 
with him, ſet fail on the II th of Murch, 


mou's ophir; and that they had been 


dug up in his time. A weak conjecture 


to found ſo incredible a ſtory upon 
| . The ſhips being finiſh'd, aud fitted for 2, 
the ſea, the Admiral leaving the govern- , 


BoOoK L 


lum 


ment of the whole iſland in the bands for Spain. 


his priſoners 


: 


1495. for Spain. 


After his departure, the new licute- Bart. Co- 


nant fer to work to fortify the iſland jumbus, 
againſt any attempts of the natives; and lientinant 
to that end, he built ang. fort, which f 3 
he call d the Golden Tower, near, the %, 


builds the + 


new - diſcover'd gold- mines; and then-Golden- 
put people to work to prepare inſtru - Tower. 


ments for digging, waſhing, try ing aud 
melting the gold. While theſe were car - 
rying on, he took a ſmall party, and 
went about to exact the tribute, but 
more eſpecially to gather in proviſions. 
for his garriſons. 2 110 

About the beginning of July, three 
caravels arriv'd from Jain, which re- 


— 


liev'd the neceſſities of the Spaniards, 


in a very ſeaſonable time; for they 
brought wheat, wine, oyl, and bacon ; 
with other things, of which they ſtood 
very much in need. The people, who 
came in theſe ſhips, brought him an ac- 
count of the Admiral's arrival in Hain, 
but that his two captives, the king of 


Caunaboa, and his brother, had dy'd in 


the paſſage. They alſo brought orders 
ro him, from.the King, and the Admi- 
ral, to remoye with his forces to the 
ſouth- ſide of the iſland, near the gold- 
mines, and that he ſhould make diligent 
enquiry into the occaſion of the ſlaugh- 
ter of the Spaniards, the years paſt, and 
to ſecure the Kings who had been con- 
cernd in any of thoſe murders, with 
their confederates, and ſend them all to 
Hain: which he performd, ſending 
three kings, with 300 captives, by the 
firſt ſhips bound thither. 
Having ſearch'd the ſouth part of the 
iſland, the lieutenant remoy'd from 1/a- 
bella, and march'd to the top of a hill, 
near a commodious harbour, at the 


5 


mouth of a pleaſant river; where he stomi- 


built a fort by 
having left, at J/abella, only the ſick 
people, and the ſhip- carpenters, who 
wereemploy*din making caravels. When 
St. Dominic's fort was finiſh'd, he left 
20 of his men in ir, and went, with the 
reſt, to view the inland parts of the 
iſland, towards the welt fide, He di- 
vided his men into 25 parties, ten in 


the name of Kr. Dominic; nic built. 


each party, two of which he ſent into F cur 
the regions of Bragile woods, who ha- ter: of 


ving found them out, were the firſt that 57 
wood, 


ever pur an ax into that (now ſo much 
eſteem'd) timber, of which they fell'd 
great quantities; each company filling 
tome of the iſland houſes with logs, — 

| e 


zile- 


Chap. I. 


The lieu- 


tenants 
5 * 
a ara- 


4, 


be taken off by the next ſhips that wete 
bound homewards. | 

The lleutenant himſelf, marching to- 
wards the banks of the river Nike 
which comes from the mountains of Ci- 
bava, about the middle of the iſland, 


found a certain king, Beuchius Anacau- 


choa, encamp'd againſt the people of Naz- 
ba, in order to bring them under ſub- 
jection, as he had ſeveral other of his 
neighbours. - This king. ſeeing the a- 
niarde, laid down his arms; and _— 
up to the lieutenant, in civil terms, ask 
what they wanted ? to which he re- 
4 that he ſhould pay tribute to his 
rother the Admiral, in the name of the 
catholick king of Span, The king ask'd, 
why he ſhould demand that of him, 
ſince there was no gold in any region 
under his dominion?. The lieutenant an- 
ſwer'd again, that if they had not gold, 
they had cotton, hemp, and ſuch other 
things as were uſeful for them. The 
king ſaid, ſmiling, they ſhould have as 
much of thoſe as they would. This 
king, ſending meſſengers home to ſigni- 
fy his return, took the Spaniards with 
him to his houſe, about 30 leagues off, 
paſſing thro' the provinces of ſeveral lit- 
tle kings, his vaſſals ; ſome of which 
preſented the lieutenant with hemp, 
which proy'd very good for ropes; others 
brought cotton, and other things. 

When they arriv'd at Xaragua, which 
was the king's houſe, they were met 
without doors by 30 women, who were 
naked, ſave only cotton breeches, which 
came down mid-thigh; thele were the 
king's wives and concubines : after them 
came acompany of virgins, who, (not 
being yer entitled to wear the breeches 
were ſtark naked, and their hair flow- 
ing looſe about their ſhoulders. The 
Spaniards affirm'd that their faces, necks, 
breaſts and hands appear'd very ſmooth, 


and their complexion of an agreeable 


brown. They had branches of date- 


trees in their hands, which, with a chear- 


ful, but modeſt air, they preſented to 
the Lieutenant. Thus they enter'd the 
king's houſe, where they were well en- 
tertain'd, and, according to their rank, 
had their apartments aſſign'd them by 
the officers of the court; and re- 
pos'd in the hanging-beds, little diffe- 
rent from hammocks at ſea. The next 
day they were entertain'd with a fight 
between two armies; which, tho' it 


was deſign'd for diverſion, was likely to 
have been a bloody one, if the lieutẽ- 


nant, ſeeing four men kill'd at the firſt 
encounter, had not beg'd of the King 
to diſmiſs them. ; 


Having thus ſtaid ſome days at Xara- 


gua, the Lieutenant, parting in a very 


friendly manner from the king, return'd 
. 


: 


: 
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to 1/abella; where, to his great morti- 
fication, he found that 30 of his men, 
whom he had left there, were dead of 
ſickneſs, having had no medicines, and 
but little ſuſtenance. He therefore or- 
der d ſeveral other towers to be built at 
convenient diſtances, about 20 miles 
aſunder, along the ſouth patt of the 
iſland; to which towers he deſign'd to 
tranſport his ſick men, for change of air. 
Having perform'd this, he went himſelf 
to Ft. Dominic, deſigning to receive his 
tribute, as he went along. Here he 
had intelligence, that all the kings, bor- 
Ming upon the tower of Conception, 
intended to make an inſurrection; and 
that they had, as it were, forced G. 
rianexius to be their captain-general 
againſt the Spaniards. This intelligence 
proy'd true, for there aſſembled no leſs 
than 15000 Txdians. But befote theit 
kings had left their own houſes to go to 
the camp, (for which they had appoint- 
ed a certain day) the lieutenant Calling 
a council of war, it was there deter- 
min'd to ſend parties to ſeize thoſe kings 
in their houles, in the night ; which 
was accordingly done; fourteen of them 
being made priſoners in one night, and 
brought to the Conception fort. The 
lieutenant himſelf ſeiz'd Guarianexins, 
for whom he had great regard, as bein 

the moſt worthy man of all the kings, 
his neighbours. They put two of theſe 
kings to death; and having admoniſh'd 
the others, diſmiſs'd them, to the preat 
joy of the Indians, who flock'd about 
the fort, without arms, making great 
ſupplication for their ſafety. Gr ia- 
nexius, being releas d, made a ſpeech 


) | to the natives, ſetting forth the juſtice 


and clemency of the Spaniards, and ex- 
horted his countrymen to live peacca- 
bly. Thus ended the ſtorm for the pre- 
ſent. 

Soon after this, meſſengers came from 
Xaragua, that Beuchius, and 32 of the 
neighbouring kingdoms, were ready to 
pay their tribute. The lieutenant 
march'd towards Xaragua, where he 
found them all aſſembled, and where he 
was moſt agreeably entertain'd by the 
king, and eſpecially by Anacaona, the 
king's ſiſter, the widow of the king of 
Caunaboa, who dy'd in his paſſage to 
Spain; andbeinga woman of more than 
ordinary underſtanding, govern'd as much 
as her brother did. She perſuaded the 
lieutenant to eat of the ſame kind of ſer- 

ents as the Spaniards had ſeen in Cuba, 
25 never had ventur'd to taſte; which 
they found the moſt delicate food they 
had ever eaten; being ſtew'd in a pot 
with a little water, and ſome of the ipi- 
ces of the iſland. | 5 


— Here 


3 
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IRR” 
Here he reeeiv'd as much cotton, from 
the Kings, as filbd one of the houles of 
the iſland; and they having, of their 
own accord. offer d him great quantities 
of bread, and other proviſions, he ſcat 
an expreſs to Lſabelis for one of the ca- 
rayels newly built there. with a: deſign 
to ſend it back with à lading of bread, 
which was ſcarce in that city. The ſea 
men joy fully brought the ſhip along the 
coaſt, Upon the atri val of the caravel, 
within ſix miles of Xaragua, Anacaona 
erſuaded her brother to go to ſee it. 
y the way ſhe hew'd the lieutenant her 
treaſury (at a village the road) 
conſiſting of chairs, ſtools, diſhes, pot- 
tingers, Sc. all of Ebogy, curiouſly 
wrought. at Guanabbs, an iſland. on the 
weſt-coaſt of Hiſpaniola, without the help 
of iron or ſteel; in a moſt ſurprizing 
manner, all perform'd with ſharp ſtones. 
This lady made the lieutenant a preſent 
of fourtcen ſtools and chairs, and three- 
ſcore yeſlels for the table and kitchen, 
ſome of Ebony, and ſome of Earth; as 
alſo four great botroms (of great weight) 
of cotton ready ſpun. | 
Leh- Being come to the haven, where the 
t-nan* ſhip lay at anchor; the lieutenant made 
2 ; | for the boat to come a - ſhore. 
king and a 1gna; Or Tac a me : 
Ui, iter The King had two painted canoes for 
aboard bis himſelf and his ſiſter 3 but ſhe choſe to 
coravel. go in the boat with the lieutenant. Up- 
on a ſignal given by the lieutenant, du- 
ring their paſſage, the ſhip fir'd ſome 
guns, the noiſe and ſmoke of which fo 
ſurpriz d the Indians, that they look'd 
pale for fear; but Anacaoua raph. 
the lieutenant ſmile, took courage ; an 
they all went aboard, where they won- 
der'd at every thing they ſaw ; but much 
more, when the licutenant, ordering the 
anchors to be taken up, and the fails to 
be ſpread, they perceiv'd the ſhip to 
move without the help of oars; and to 
ſail, ſometimes one courſe, ſometimes 
another, without any change of wind; 
which they could not comprehend. Thus 
having diverted them for ſome time, and 
cutertain'd them as well as he could, 
making them and their company ſuch 
preſents as he had in the ſhip, he brought 
them a- ſhore, and dilmiſs'd them, much 
to their ſatisfaction and aſtoniſnment; 
and having laded the ſhip with bread, he 
himſelf went to Labella by land. 
Roldan Upon bis arrival in the city, he was 
Ximenes inform'd that one Reldanus Ximenes, 
, (whom, from being his ſervant, he had 
prefer'd to be a captain, and over-ſcer of 
che miners) had committed ſuch outrages 
in the kingdom of Guarianexius, that 
were deteſted even by thoſe poor peo- 
ple, who are only govern'd by the law 
of nature; and had made the Spaniſh 
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don'd his country, and fled to the moun- 
rains of Ciguaios, where he had made 
lication to Maiabane ius, chief of 
the mountain Kings, or, as we may 
call him, Head of the clans, complaini 
of the villanies of the chriſtians, and 
beging his aſſiſlance; which he readily 
promis d him. Upon this intelligence, 
the lieutenant march'd with all expedi- 
tion to the fort of the Concept ion, and 
immediately ſent for Roldan, who, with 
ſuch as follow'd him, and had been ac- 
complices in his wickedneſs, lay in ſome 
villages about 12 miles diſtant from the 
fort. When he came before the lieute- 
nant, and was ask'd of his behaviour, 
he boldly and infolently anſwer'd. 
That the Admiral was accountable for 
it, which both he and the lieutenant 
+ ſhould anſwer for, before the o_ 
their maſter ; becauſe they had abus 
++ their power, and left the King's ſub- 


imſelf, he had been left, by the Ad- 
*« miral, joint governor of the iſland 
+ with the lieutenant ; but fince he had 
„% taken uo notice of him, as his col- 
league, after his brother's departure, 
he thought himſelf under no obliga · 
tion of obey ing his orders. | 


Upon hearing this impudent ſpeech, 


the lieutenant endeayour'd to ſeize Xi- 
menes ; but he made his eſcape, and, with 
about 70 as profligate fellows as himſelf, 
retir'd towards the weſtward of the re- 
= of Xaragua, where he liv'd by rob- 

ery and plunder, and raviſh'd both 
wives and virgins where-eyer he came. 
In the mean time, king Guarianexius, 
making incurſions from the mountains 
upon all the adjacent valleys, where ei- 
ther the Spanzards or their friends were, 
ſpared neither the one, nor the other, 
when they came in his way. 

About this time, Admiral Columbus 
was preparing for another expedition 
from Spain, which we come now to 
treat of. | 


SECT. in. 


COLUMBUS's third VOYAGE 
to the Weſt-Indies. 


A VING, in the preceding Section. 

i ven a ſuccinct account of what 

paſt in Hiſpaniola, during the admini- 
ſtration of the lieutenant, as havin 

been tranſacted under the Admiral's di- 

rection, and properly belonging to his 


regnecy, by whoſe commiſſion his bro- 


ther govern'd the iſland; we now return 
to the Admiral himſelf. 
He had ſtaid now ſome years in Spain, 


uame fo odious, that this King had aban- 


and having juſtify'd his conduct in his 


two former yoyages, from the miſrepre- 
ſentations 


«6 2 ro-ſtarye in a defart : that as to 
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ſentations made of him at courr; he 
was order'd upon a third expedition to 
the Ve. Indie, for which he fet out 
from Barramede, not far from Cadi x, 
on the zoth of May, 1498. with eight 


| thips laden with proyifions. Bur having 
had t 


bus ſails 


= 


The ifland 
Part 2, 


cover d. 


intelligence that feveral French py- 
rates had ſail'd towards the Canarzes, on 
purpoſe to wait for him, he refolv'd to 
rake another courſe this voyage, andthere- 
fore, failing more weſterly than at other 
times, he arriv'd at Madera, from whence 
he ſent five of his ſhips directly for Hi, 


Panola, intending to make ſome new 


— 2 before he went thirher him- 
f. 2 : 
Having ſtaid at Madera ſome days, he 
bent his courſe to the ſouthward; and 
leaving the Cawarzes to the eaſt, he came 
in with the cape Verde iſlands ; but be- 
ing inform'd that there was a contagion 
there, he made no ſtay, but ſaid ſouth- 
weſt, to the 5th degree of north latitude, 
which he repented yery heartily; for 
keeping in that latitude about eight nes, 
he found the hear ſo intollerable, that 
their very ſhips were like to take fire, 
and the barrels in which their water was, 
open'd with the drought, and both he 
and his men were almoſt dead. How. 
ever, in two or three days after, they 
found the air more remperate ; and the 
laſt day of June they ſpy'd land, but 
could not get near enough for the ſhal- 
lows ; ſo that coaſting along a day or 
two, they perceiv'd the country was in- 
habited, for they ſaw all the marks of 
agriculture at a diſtance. This was an 
ifland in about 5 or 6 deg. n. lat. and is 
call'd by our author Pats, upon the 
north-weſt of the Terra-Firma. 

Sailing along the coaſt of this iſland, 


. they ſaw a canoe, in which was 24 


well-made handſome young men, whoſe 
long lank hair was cut on the forehead, 
much after the Span;h manner; but 
they were all naked, except a coverin 
of cotton before : they were arm'd wit 
bows and targets. The Admiral, to en- 
tice them to come on board, made his 
8 ſhew them looking: glaſſes, hawk's 
ells, and the like toys; but, tho' they 
ſeem'd to admire thoſe things, yet they 
kept their diſtance, having their oars 
ſtill ready to row off; which Columbus 
ſeeing, order'd his muſick to ſtrike up, 
to ſee if that would allure them. The 
muſick no ſooner began, but the Indians, 
throwing aſide their oars, in a moment 
had their targets upon their arms, and 
their arrows in their bows ; thinking, 
as the Spaniards conjectur'd, that the 
muſick was a ſignal of battle, The 
kept at a diſtance from the Admiral's 
ſhip, becauſe of her bulk; but coming 
ncar one of the carayels, they made 
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figns to the maſter to come a-ſhore, 
which he deſigu'd to have done; and to 
that intent went to the Admiral to ger 
leaye, which the Indians perceiving, 
fled from them with ſuch haſte, that it 
was impoſſible to reach them. * 
In this courſe he perceiv'd a prodigi- 
ous tide run weſtward, which put him 
in great fear : this gulph he call'd Os 
Draconis, the dragon's mouth, which 


is over. againſt the iſſand of . 1 Theiſland 
fo nam'd by him, in the latitude of 5 Marga- 
deg. n. After they enter'd this gulph, * 


they fail'd above 100 miles weſt, in 
freſh water. At laſt they caſt anchor in 
a large river, upon the north coaſt of 
what is now call'd the Terra-Firma. 
The people, who liv'd near the ſhore, 
came'in multitudes to fee the ſhips, not 


ſhewing the leaſt 6 n of fear, By them 


the Admiral found out that the region 
where he was at that time, was call'd 


Paris, and that it was very large to- Paria. 


wards the weſt. | 

Taking four Indians on board, he 
coaſted along in a moſt temperate air 
and upon the ſhore ſaw many pleaſant an 
fruitful fields. Early one morning, be- 


ing allur'd by the fragrant ſmell from the 


land, they went a-ſhore'; where they 
found abundance of people; and ſoon 
after, meſſengers came from ſeveral of 
the Indian kings, to invite the ſtrangers 
to their houſes.” The Admiral thank'd 
them, and cxcus'd himſelf for that time 
After he was gone aboard, great num- 
bers of the natives flock'd to the ſhips 
in their canoes. The moſt of them had 
chains about their necks, garlands on 


their heads, and bracelers of pearls on 


their arms, in great numbers ; which they 
ſaid they got upon the banks of the 10 
jacent ſhore ; and taking up ſome bas- 
kets, which they found in the ſhips, 
they made figns that they would fill 
them with pearls in a ſhort time. The 
Admiral ſent two boats a ſhore with 
toys, to purchaſe pearl garlands, and to 


try the temper of the natives. The a- Hoſjital! 
niards were receiv'd by the Indians with tet 
great civility ; particularly one graye 


perſon, accompanied with a young man, 
who the Spanzards beliey'd was fon to 
the other, attended by a great multitude 
of Indians, came up to them in a friend- 
ly manner, and conducted them to a 
houſe built round, where were fet a 
great many chairs and ſtools of wood 
like Ebony, finely carved. When the 
father and ſon had made the Spaniards 
ſit down, as they themſelves likewile 
did, the attendants brought in a colla- 
tion of different kinds of fruit, which 
were unknown to them, and likewite 


wine made of the juice of ſeveral fruits, 


and yery plcaſant to the taſte. 


After 


| 
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After they had been thus entertain'd 
in the old gentleman's houſe, the young 
man carried thenrto his; where were a 
great many, both men and women, but 


the one ſeperate from the other. They 


were as white as the Europeans, and of 
the moſt civiliz'd behaviour to ſtrangers: 
but all naked, except a little cotton, 
wrought of ſeyeral colours, upon the 
lower part of their belly; every one 
had either collar, chain, or bracelet, and 
ſome all three, of gold and pearls. The 
Spaniards asking, where they had the 
gold, they pointed te the mountains, 
outhward ; but at the ſame time made 
ſigns as if there were man- eaters there, 


| 


or elſe wild beaſts, which made it dan- 


gerous to go thither, When the Ha- 
niards had ſtaid ſome hours a-ſhore, and 
had gotten a good number of garlands, 
they left the N with much civility 
on both ſides; and went back to their 
ſhips. . 

The Admiral having in his ſhips ſome 
grain for the colony of Hiſaniols, 
would not ſtay longer in this country, 
however pleaſant it was; deſigningto re- 
turn to it as ſoon as he had ſettled his 
affairs in that iſland. But he was diſap- 
pointed in this; for before he could re- 
turn to this country, another had made 
the diſcoyery, and deprived Columbus 
of the glory of having found out the 
continent, tho” nothing can leſſen his 
honour in being the firſt that attempted 
it, and ſhew'd others the way. 

He coaſted along ſtill weſtward, much 
about the ſame latitude, above 23omiles; 
but, as in the laſt voyage he was not 


ſure whether Cuba was an iſland, ſo 


now he was as uncertain if Paria was 

art of the continent ; of both which 
Finke diſcoveries have given us full aſſu- 
rance. But having view'd a great part 
of the north coaſt, and finding it to 
bend more ſoutherly, he turn'd his 
courſe backward the fame way, till he 
found himſelf pretty near the longitude 


of Hiſpaniola, and then made the beſt 


Roldan 


accuſes 
the two 


of his way to it; where he arriv'd the 
3oth of Auguſt. 

Columbus, at his landing in the iſland, 
was inform'd by his brother, of all the 


brothers V villanies of Roldan Ximenes; and of his 


O trea- 
017, 


having not only ſhaken off all obedience 
to the two brothers, but of his ſending 
accuſations againſt them both to Hain, 
as if they had acted in ſo tyrannical and 
arbitrary a manner in the Weſt-Inates, 
as that the Spaniards could not live un- 
der them; and farther, that they de- 
ſign'd to make a monopoly of the gold- 
mines to themſelves; for which purpoſe 
they would ſuffer none but their own 
confidents to enter them. Upon this 
information, the Admiral diſpatch'd a 


- 
8 


- 


carayel to Spain, repreſenting Roldan, 
and his accomplices, as a ſet of profli- 
gate rufſians, who would ſubmit to no 
government; and, by their outragious 
conduct, had alienated the minds of the 


caſion of ſeveral rebelliqns of the na- 
tives. 85 

Whilſt che partiſans of both ſides were 
managing the different intereſts at the 
court of Spain; the Admiral ſent his 
brother, with a party of fourſcore foot, 
and a few horſe of his own people, to- 
gether with 3000 natives, who were 
enemies to the e againſt Gu 
rianexius, who had lately come from 
the mountains with an army of Maio- 
banexius's ſubjects, to infeſt the coun- 


the enemies men lyrking in a buſh, one of 
which leap'd into a great river headlong, 
and eſcap'd; the other being ſeiz'd, toſd 
them, that about 6000 Ciguavianc were 
in ambuſh in the woods beyond the ri- 
ver, in order to cut them off, if they 
ſhould paſs it. Notwithſtanding this in- 
telligence, the lieutenant A1 little 
army croſs at the neareſt ford; and as 
they paſs d, the enemy came ruſhing out 
of the neighbouring woods, and fell up- 
on them with a hideous cry, ſhooting. 
their arrows at them whilſt they werein 
the river. But the licutenant's people 
oppoſing their bucklers to the arrows, 
ſayd themſelves; tho' ſeveral were wound- 
ed. Having thus pals'd the river, they 
prepar'd to attack the enemy, who 
all fled towards the mountains, and were 
urſu'd by the licutenrat ; he having 
een advis'd by the natives of his par- 
ty, to march directly to Maiobanexius's 
houſe; upon his way, they catch'd two 
Indians of that country, who told them 


8000 men, with Maiobanexius. 

The lieutenant continu'd his march, 
and the enemy coming to the field in 
parties, he drew up his little army, and 
engag' d; but rather by way of skirmiſh, 
or pickcering, than a ſet battle: however, 
many of the Ciguaviaus were kill'd, 
and a good number taken priſoners; one 
of whom he ſent, accompany'd by an 
Indian of his own, with a meſſage to 


tenant was not come into the mountains 
to make war upon him, but that he ra- 
ther courted his friendſhip, and would 
protect and aſſiſt him againſt any enemy; 
his deſign was to get Gwuarianexins into 
his hands, that he might be puniſh'd as 
the common diſturber of the peace of 
the country, and the author of all the 
tumults. If therefore the king would give 
him up, the Spaniards were ready to 


nor, 
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The Ad- 
mtral re- 
taliates 
the im- 


beſt affected Iadiaus, and been the oc- beacbhnent 


The lieu- 
tenant 
marc 
againſt 
the Ci- 
guavians 


try. In their march, they ſpy'd two of 


there were ten Caici, or kings, and 


Maiobauexius, ſignifying, that the lieu- 


Offers of 


peace ſent 
to Maio- 
banexius 


enter into a league with him; but, if 
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fire and ſword; To this, Maiabane vin 
made anſwer, that Gu#ariantxius was a 
man of approy'd probity, that he had 
come to him for ſhelter againſt the cruel- 
ties and licentiouſneſs of thoſe ſtran- 
gers, who made it their buſineſs to in- 
vade other men's properties; and there- 
fore he would make no league with them, 
but would defend his neighbour King to 
the utmoſt of his power. 4 
The meſſengers being teturn'd with 
this ſhort anſwer, the lieutenant ſet fire 
to ſaveral villages, and march'd on to 
that where Malubanexius lay; but be- 
fore he would commit any more hoſti- 
lities, he thought fit to ſend another 
meſſage to the king, deſiring him to ler 
ſome of his moſt faithful friends come 
and treat with him. Upon this, the 
King ſent one of his chief miniſters, with 
two officers to attend. him, The lieu- 
Hh refuſes denant us'd many arguments to convince 
to 44 him of the reaſonableneſs of delivering 
Gua- up Guartanexius ; but could get him 
ria nexi· brought to nothing farther, than to pro- 
85 miſe to lay the matter before his maſter. 
When he return'd, Maiobanexius call'd 
the chiefs of his people rogether, and 
laid the caſe before them; whereupon 
they unanimouſly preſs'd rhe delivering 
up Gruarianexins ; but the king ſaid, he 
was a good man, and had taught him and 
his wife to /ing and dance; but his chief 
conſideration was, his having come to 
him for ſhelter, which he had promis'd, 
and therefore would undergo any 
hardſhip rather than betray him. With 
this declaration he diſmiſs d the people, 
with heavy hearts; and, calling for Ga- 
rianexiug. he gave him new aſſurances of 
8 and that he might not be 
farther ſolicited, he ſent orders to an 
officer to guard the paſs between him 
and the lieutenant's camp, that no meſ- 
ſenger might have acceſs to him: this 
officer executed his orders ſo well, that 
two new ambaſſadors, one a captive Ci- 
22 and the other an IJadian of the 
ieutenant's army, were taken and put 
The kinzs to death. This ſo incens'd the lieute- 
155 Her, Dant, that he march ' d with all his forces 
want's ap- £O Capronum, the chief palace of Maio- 
oach, banexius, At the news of his approach, 
all the kings fled ; which Maziobanexins 
ſeeing, was forc'd to retire (with all his 
family) to the mountains. G4rianexi- 
as, being afraid to truſt himſelf in the 
hands of the Ciguavians (many of whom 
ſought an opportunity of delivering him, 
as the cauſe of their unneceſſary war 
| fled to the rocks, 
rable life. 
In the mean time, thé lieutenant's 
men deſir'd leave to return to the fort of 


Conception, where they had plantations, 
Ne l. 8. 


where he led a miſe- 
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not, they would deſtroy his country with 


which requit'd their preſence; this he 
agreed to, and ſent them all home, ex- 
cept 30, with whom he deſign'd to 
ſearch for the two kings. Some of this 
ſmall parry going abroad to find ſome 
creatures nor unlike rabbets, of which 
there was abundance in that country, 
chanced to meet with two of Maioba- 
#exius's people; and forcing them to 
diſcoyer Where he lay conceal'd, 12 of Maioba- 
the Lieutenant's ſoldiers, guided by thoſe — 4 
two Cignavians, fell upon him unawares, 
and made him and his whole family pri- 
ſoners, and ſent them to the tower of 
Conception, Soon after this, Guarza- 
nexius, being forced to get out of his 
lurking places to provide himſelf with 
food, was betray'd by ſome of the Ci- 
guavians, and taken by the Lieutenant's Guaria- 
men. The apprehending rheſe two den 
Princes brought peace and tranquility ay 
to the whole country. 

One of the neighbouring Kings, whoſe 
kingdom was not touch'd by the pa- 

iards, had the moſt beautiful woman 

of the iſland to his wife ; this lady was 
a near felation of Maibbanexius, and 
having follow'd him in his flight, was 
taken priſoner with his family. Her 
husband, who loy'd her vaſſlonately l ee 
came to the Lieutenant, and offer'd to Ring c. 
ſubmit his kingdom to him, in tanſom for 4 
his wife; which he accepted, and re- 4 5.4m 
leas'd her, with ſevetal others, This ba Wirz, 
King, in gratitude to the Lieutenant for 
this fayour, of his own accord, without 
being deſir'd, brought 5000 men, with 
all inſtruments of tillage, and ſeeds of ,_ . , 
different kinds ; and planted and fow'd ary 
the fields near the Tower of Conception, for bor r- 
to the great advantage of the garriſon ; l. 
for which the Licutenant rewarded him 
« wg to his ſatisfaction, and diſmiſs'd 

im. 

The Ciguavians hearing of the Spa- 
niard's clemency to this King, perſuaded 
their Kings to apply to him in the ſame 
manner; which they did, and by that 
means obtain'd the releaſe of Maioba- 
nexinss wife and family; but himſelf 
was ſtill kept priſoner, 

But while the Admiral and his bro- 
ther were thus, by degrees, ſubduing 
the Iſlanders to the power of Spain, their 
enemies at court ſo manag'd matters a- 
gainſt them, that they got a new gover- 
nor ſent over to Hiſpaniola; who being 
arrivd about the time that the Lieute- 
nant had made peace with the C:zguavian 
Kings, ſeiz'd both the brothers, and ſent Colum— 


) | them bound to Spain, alledging treaſon- bus ud 


able things againſt them. But when the ehe, 
King of Hain heard of their arrival at 8 
Cadiz, he order'd them to be loos d 
from their chains, and to come to him 

without any mark of captivity. 


H * Tho' 
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Tho' Columbus's enemies could ptove 


nothing materal- againſt him, yer he 
was not- reſtor'd; to his government of 
Hiſbaniola; but -was acquitted of what 


he was charg'd with, and contipu'd in 


favour with the King; and ſoon after 


had the command of four ſuips ſor a new! 


voyage to the Weſt-Indies ; of which 


we ſhall give a ſhort account, being un- 


willing to mention any other diſcoverer 


(of which we ſhall, treat hereafter) be- | 


fore we had finiſh'd his attempts, to 


whom the world is oblig'd for having 


firſt pay'd- the way. 


SECT, W. 


COLUMBUS's fourth, and laſt, Ex- 


edition to the Weſt· Indies. 


N the year 150, Admiral Columbus, 
having four ſmall ſhips fitted out for 


him, and 170 men on board, ſet fajl 


from the coaſt of Cadiz on the xoth of 
May, and in five days arrivd at the Ca- 


naries; but making no ſtay there, before 


the end of June he arrivd at St. Domi- 
nic in Hiſpaniola; where lome tell us, 
from the authority of Herera, that the 
Governor forbad his landing upon the 
iſland. - However that was, it is cer- 


tain that he was not long there; for. 


about the 14th of Fuly, he ſer fail weſt- 


Iſland 
Guangaja, 


.goods. 


Cape Ca- 


ftnas. 


ward, leaving Jamaica and Cuba both 
north of him. 
with a ſmall iſland to the north of cape 
Hunduras. This iſland the natives call'd 
Guanaſſa, or Guanaja. Here Bartho- 
lomy went a-ſhore, when they ſaw a 


number of ſlaves drawing a canoe againſt | 


the tide; in this canoe, which was very 
large, was a perſon of diſtinction, with 
all his family ; the Lieutenant brought 
them aboard his brother's ſhip, finding 
in their canoe a great quantity of cotton 
work'd with ſeveral colours, wooden 
{words edg'd with flint, and utenſils for 
the kitchen, which made the Spaniards 
take the chief man to be a ſort of a 


merchant, who came to that iſland to 


barter for other goods. After they had 
kept him aboard for ſome time, the Ad- 
miral diſmiſs'd him, with his people and 
There was one old man in this 
company, who, when the Admiral en- 
quir'd for gold, pointed eaſtward, which 
made him change his reſolution of going 


| farther to the weſt. 


Therefore, weighing anchor, he ſail'd 
caſterly, and diſcover d a cape on the 
coaſt of Hunduras, which he call d Ci. 
amba, and ſince that, Caſinas; they 
ſaid it had the name of Quiriquetana be- 
fore, and is a part of the continent, in 


about 17 deg. n. lat. Here he went a. 


for they 


In this courſe he fell in 


» 


* 


ſhore, and found che natives very civil. 
brought them meat and freſn 
water, ſhewing the Sparrards. great re · 
ſpect by their geſtures; From this he 
il'd along the coaſt,. till he found it in - 
oline ſouthward ;- he therefore call'd that 
cape Gracias 4 Dios, Thanks to God, be- 
cauſe; he had the benefit of the eaſterly 
winds, which ate moſt frequent there. 
In this ſoutherly courſe he found many 
fine rivers, and ſending his brother of- 
ten a-ſhore; they ſaw great quantities of 
gold in ſeveral places, Which they got 
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Gracize 
a Dios. 


Much gold, © 


by digging upon the fides of the-rivers, 


as the natives \ſhew'd” them. Thus he 
coaſted along, trading with the Indianr. 
and touch d at Porto- Bello, Nombre de 
Dios, Belen, and Varagus. Near this 
laſt place, he reſolved to ſettle his bro- 
ther, finding abundance! of gold; and 
therefore, having frighted the natives 
by his his great guns, which he had cau- 
ſed to be fired over their heads, and then 
treated them civilly, he began to build 
houſes for the people he intended to 
leave there; but the natives, as ſoon as 
they perceiv d their deſign, aſſembled in 
multitudes, and fell upon the Spaniards 
with the utmoſt reſolution, without ſeem- 
ing concern'd at the playing of the guns 


from the ſhips ; inſomuch, that having 


had two or three skirmiſhes with them, 
and finding their numbers ſtill increaſe, 
the Admiral gave over his deſign, and 
left the country. 

But upon this coaſt; their ſhips were 
imperceptably deſtroy'd with worms, 
which made them ſo full of holes, that 
the water came in faſter than they could 
poſſibly pump it out, tho' they had quite 
fatigu'd themſelves with pumping: which 
when the Admiral perceiv'd, and know- 
ing that he was much nearer Famaica 
than Hiſpaniola, believing it imprac- 
ticable to reach the latter, he derermin'd 
to ſtand in for the former; which he 
did, and run his ſhips a-ſhore cloſe by 
one another ; and, becauſe the water 
was up to the yery decks, he made huts 
upon the deck, for the men to live in; 
going a-ſhore in the day-time, to look 
for proviſions. 

In this manner they liv'd for ten 
months; but ſeeing no relief like to 
come, and have no means of leaving the 
iſland in their preſent circumſtances ; 
they prevail'd with Diego Mendez, the 
Lieutenant's ſteward, with two Indians, 
whom they enticed by large promiles, to 
undertake a Voyage to Hiſpaniols in a 
canoe, which is above 20 leagues di- 
ſtant from Jamaica; beſides the round 
they were to take from the part of the 
that iſland which they had been o- 
blig'd to run into. This voyage they 


undertook, and happily perform'd; and 
| 0 lome 
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ſome time after Mendes return'd with 


Cabot 
diſcovers 
New- 
found- 
Land. 


two ſhips, on board which the two bro- 
thers embark'd; and all their men, and 
having ſtaid ſome time at Hiſpaniola, 
return'd to ain; where, ſoon after, the 
Admiral dy'd; having pals'd thro' many 
viciſſitudes of fortune, and left a great 
reputation, and the honour of havin 
been the firſt diſcoverer of the greateſ 
and richeſt part of the world. 

In giving this account of Columbus, 
tho' we have conſulted ſeveral authors, 
yet we have, for the moſt part, fol- 
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low'd Peter Martyr, M g the moſt 
likely to * inform der the facts; 
becauſe, as he was counſellor to the King 
of Spain, and Protonotary-Apoſtolic, 
he could not miſs of knowing all the ac- 
counts that came to the Court, with re- 
gard to the Weſt-India aſtairs; and ha- 
ving been perſonally acquainted with Co- 
lumbur, and the principal perſons con- 


cern'd in the diſcoveries of this new 


world, and a curious man himſelf, he 


ſeems to deſerve credit more than any 
later author. 
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Farther DIscovkRIES of the Weſt-Indies, by CàaBOr, 


OIEDA, Nino, 


X HE fame of the diſcovery of the | 
new World (for fo it was in- 


deed) by Admiral Columbus, and 
of the rich cargoes brought to Hain, at 
ſeveral times, being ſpread thro” other 
nations, gave ſeveral others an itch to 
try their fortune in thoſe ſeas ; and, as 
if the [talians had been deſtin'd to diſ- 
cover that country to Europe, the next 
attempt was made by a Venetian. 


Sebaſtion Cabotti, commonly call'd: 


Cabot, having come to England in his 
youth, with his father, who was a mer- 
chant ; after his father's death, being 
much addicted to the ſtady of Naviga- 
tion, and well skill'd in Coſmography, 
he believ'd there might be a paſſage 
found out, by the north-weſt, ro the 
Eaſt-Indies; which muſt be much ſhorter 
than that by the cape of Good-Hope, ſo 
lately diſcoyer'd. He therefore found 
means to have his propoſal laid before 
Henry VII. then King of England, who 
approving of it, gaye orders for fitting 
out two ſhips, with all things neceſſary 
for ſuch an Expedition, 

In the year 1497, Cabot ſaibd from 
Briſtol, in the beginning of Summer; 
and taking his courſe north-weſt, came 
up with land about 60 deg. n. lat. ſup- 
pos'd to have been Greenland. But per- 


ceiving the land to run ſtill farther. to- 


wards the North, he changed his courſe, 
in hopes of finding a paſſage in leſs lari- 
rude. About the Forth degree he ſaw 
that which is now well known by the 
name of Newfound- Land. In this coun- 
try he obſerv'd a fort of ſayages, clad 
in skins of beaſts, and arm'd with. bows 
and arrows ; here alſo they found bears 
and ſtags. with great plenty of fiſh; but 


the ſoil did not appear to be very fruit - 


ful. He toek three of the natives, and 


PIN SON, Sc. 


brought them with him; they liv'd in 
England a long time. He coaſted along 
ſouthward, till he came to the latitude 
of 38 deg. which is about Maryland ; 
but his proviſions beginning to be ſcarce, 
and no ſupplies to be expected among 
ſuch Barbarians, he return'd to England; 
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where at his coming, finding no notice 


taken of his voyage, nor any thing 
minded but a war with Scotland, he left 
the Kingdom, and went to Hain, where 
he was entertain'd, and afterwards em- 
ploy'd to the Meſt- Indies. 

In 1499, Alon i d Ojeda, having ob- 
tain'd leave of the King of Hain, fitted 
out four ſhips at private charge, and ha- 
ving with him John de la Coſa, and 
Americus Veſputins, ſet fail upon the 
20th of May, and in 27 days weſt fail- 
ing, came in with land, in 11 ey n. lat. 
now known by the name of New, An- 
daluſia, on the north-coaſt of Terra- 
Firma, to the weſtward of the river 
Oroonoto. Here was a town built upon 
the water, like Venice; for which rea- 
ſon 4 Ojeda gave it the name of Yere- 
Suola. 

Leaving this place, he proceeded in 
diſcoveries weſtward; and doubling the 
north point of this part of the Conti- 
nent, ſail'd ſouth-weſt to the cape % /a 
Vela, oppoſite to the river Oroonoko, on 
the welt ſide of Terra. Firma. From 
thence they return'd along the ſame 
coaſt ro the iſland Margarita, where 
they carecn'd, and then et fail for Hi 


pantola. 


Tho' there ſeems to have been little 
or no new land diſcover'd in this voyage, 
nor any thing of conſequence, that we 
hear of, perform'd by any of theſe un- 
dertakers ; yet this whole Continent, 
from that time, took the name of Ame- 

rica, 
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rica, which it ſtill retains, from the | 


Merchant Americus Veſputins, a Flo- 
rentine. Thus, tho' Italy had no ad- 
vantage in the partition of the new 
World, the Iralians had the honour of 
Mow” the buſh (as Purchas expreſſes 
it) til 

= nations, ſeiz d the game. 

This lame year 1499. Peter Alonso 
Nino, getting a licenſe from the King of 
Spain, ſet out with one ſhip, at his own 
charge, and arrived on the coaſt of Pa- 
ria, or Terra- Firma; and failing to- 
wards the ſouth, he came to a country, 
call'd by the natives Curiana, which I 
ſuppoſe is what is now call'd in the 
maps Curatini, about 7 deg. n. latit. 
Along this coaſt, he faw ſeyeral villages, 
and being cloſe by the ſhore, about 50 
naked men, with a man of ſome autho- 
rity at their head, made ſigns to him to 
land; but he, ſeeing great numbers of 
people, did not think it adviſable to 
truſt himſelf with them ; and ſhewing 
them Hawk's-Bells, Looking-glafles, Oc. 
invited them aboard, and there, as faſt 
as they could hand thoſe trifles ro them, 

they exchanged them for 15 ounces of 
 pcarls, which thoſe who came to the 
ſhips had about their necks and arms. 

Finding this people of a peaceable 
temper, be traded with them ſome time, 
getting from them all ſort of proviſions 
which the country afforded; ſuch as 
deer, wild boars, conies, peacocks, and 
doves; all which the natives ſhot with 
their arrows; at which they were ſo 
dexterous, that they ſeldom miſs'd what 
they aim'd at. And here the ſimplicity 
of this people is worth taking notice of, 
or rather the general bent of human na- 
ture tothings curiousand unknown: for, 

tho' one would think pins had been a 
very uſeleſs commodity for people who 
went naked; yet, four pins was the price 
of a peacock, and one purchas'd a dove. 
Indeed, ſome of them made the obje- 
ction of their being of no uſe; but the 
Spaniards, abuſing their ſimplicity , 
ſhew'd them, that the pins were good 
for picking their teeth, and takingthorns 
out of their Feet; which pals'd very well, 
and the barter continued: but the hawk- 
bells were a purchaſe for the beſt pearls 
they had. | 

The Spauiarde, after being a little ac- 
quainted with theſe people, ventur'd to 
go a ſhore, and lay all night in their 
houſes, which were built after the man- 
ner already deſcribd. Sometimes they 
were alarm'd, in the night, with the 
roarings of wild beaſts; but the natives 
allay'd that fear, by letting them know, 
no man had ever been hurt by any of 
them. A/gonzo judg'd, by thoſe wild 
* beaſts, which was not to be found in 


the Spaniards firſt, and then 


— 


any of the iſlands, that this —country | 
was of the continent; but be was 
confirm d in that opinion, by failing 
above 1000 leagues along the coaſt, with 
out ſeeing any end of the land. 
From this place they fail'd 
ſouth, till they 
Bear, and other Stars about the north 
Pole ; which ſhews they were near the 
Equinox, tho' there is no account given 
of the latitude; only, they ſaid, the na- 
tives call'd the country Canchietta, or 
Cauchierta; with theſe they traded as 
with the Curians; but going a little far - 
ther, about 2000 of the Indians came to 
the coaſt, arm'd with bows and arrows, 
to hinder their landing; ſo that, not be- 
ing able to ſubdue them, nor yet to make 
friends of them, they chang'd their 


— 


courſe, and fail'd back to Cariana; where 


having ſtopp'd about 20 days, they bent 


their courſe for Paria. Near the entry 4 tim 
with Ca- 


they were ſer upon by 18 canoes of Ca- 


into the Parian Gulph, or Os Draconis, 


uibals; but the Savages being frighten'd 
by the Spanzards Guns, made off; ſo that 
the Spaniards puriu'd, and took one: of 
the canoes; in which they found only 
one Canibal, and a poor Indian lying 
bound, who, by ſigns, made them under- 
ſtand that fix of his companions had 
been eaten by the Savages; and that he 
was reſery'd only to the next day: the 
Captain gaye him leave to treat his 
enemy as he pleas'd; ſo that being loos'd 
from his bands, he took the Sayage's own 
club, which-lay in the canoe, and, by 
many ſtrokes, beat out his brains, wit 
that eagerneſs and fury, as if he could 
not ſufficiently revenge the death of his 
companions. | 

At laſt, ſetting ſail from this conti- 
nent, on the 5th of February, they, re- 
curn'd to Spain; having on board 76 
pound weight of pearls, which they had 
purchas'd for goods to the value of five 
Shillings : many of the pearls they 
brought home were as big as hazle nuts, 
and as bright as thoſe of the Eaſt. 


In the year 1500, the two Pinſons, The Pin- 


uncle and nephew, who had accompanied fon: 4/- 


zile. 


Columbus in his firſt voyage, fitted out 
four Ships at their own charge; and, 
having obtain'd their King's licenſe, 
ſail'd directly to cape Verde iſlands, and 
from thence, in a ſouth-weſt courſe, 
croſdꝰ d the Equinoctial Line, and came 
in ſight of land. This was the north 


] coaſt of ſouth America, now known by 


the name of Bragile, within 5 deg. ſ. lat. 
Here they found the natives very wild, 
and could not perſuade them to have any 
commerce with them; ſo that having 
loſt ſome of their men in ſcuffles with 
thoſe people, they chang'd their courſe; 
and croſſing the Line, ſail'd along the 

| coaſt 


Boox I. 


loſt fight of the great =« 


coaſt of Corina, in Terra- Firma; all 
which was calfd Paria. In this yoy- 
age they met with a river 30 leagues 
broad, which makes the water freih a 


| reſt, 
great many leagues out at ſea, being a | 
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it. From this place Alvarez ſent one 
of his ſhips ba 
count of this diſcovery; and, with the 
roſecuted his intended voyage to 
eſt- Indies. Ta | 


to Licon, with an ac- 


ther'd flood of many rivers from the] At the ſame time, Gaſpar de Corte- Corteteal 
; this was the river of Marenos: | real, another Portugueſe, viſited north by 
They likewiſe touch'd at many iſlands, America, which had been diſcover'd by 


of :Braz2le trees: 


but uninhabited (as they ſuppoſed) be- 
cauſe of rhe Canibale. In ſome of thoſe 
iſlands they found Caſſia, and large woods 


In this courſe they ſail'd 600 leagues 
of coaſt; but, at laſt, a ſtorm coming 
unexpectedly. upon them, two of their 
Ships were founder'd in view of the 
others, and a third driven quite out 


of ſight; the fourth ſo ſhatter'd, that 


they, were forc'd to run her aſhore; and 
when they were in great rplexiry 
how to get away, their third ſhip, whi 

had been forc'd away by the tempeſt, 
came back again, and by her. help they 
ſay'd the ſhip which they had run a- 
ground. Hayiog refitted her, the beſt 


they could. they ſet fail, for Spain; 


bringing with them a ſtrange monſtruous 


wild beaſt, having a head like a Fox, a 


tail like a Monkey, cars like a Batt, feet 


like an App, and bands like a Man: but 


what was moſt remarkable in this crea- 


ture, was, that ſhe carried. her whelps 
in an outward. belly, like a great bag or 
purſe, which ſhe open d and ſhut at plea- 
ſure ; there the young ones lay, except 


When ſhe let them out to play, or fuck. 


The young ones dy'd ſoon after they 
were taken, but the dam liy'd ſome part 
of the voyage home ward; and dying at 


ſea,” they brought the skin with them, 


which our author ſaw... They had alſo 
with them a good number of Topaz's ; 


with all which they arriv'd fafe in ain. 
_ . Whilſt the Sparrards were thus buly 
in their Diſcoveries on this fide of the 


Cabot before; he run along ſome part of 


that coaſt. and gave his own name to 
ſome ſmall iſlands about Newfound- Land, 
and brought home 60 natives: ſome 
time after, he undertook another voy- 


age, bur never return'd to give au ac- 
count of it. 0 


The year following, 1501. Nodric de gagida'; 
„with two ſhips, ſail'd from voyage. 
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Cadiz," having on board John de la Coſa, 
accounted the beſt pilot in Spain for the 
weſtern ſeas. He kept the ſame courſe 
which Columbus had done, when he diſ- 
cover'd Paria; and traded with the 
Indians in all the places then known 
to the Spaniards upon that coaſt: and 
then, having a mind to make farther 


diſcoveries, he fail'd 100 leagues weſt. 


ward, and diſcover'd S. Marta, Cartha- 


gena, and Nombre de Dios, all upon the 


north-weſt coaſt of Terra-Firma, to- 
wards the Gulph of Darien; all which 
Columbus ſaw the year following, as has 
been ſaid in his laſt voyage. But having 
got a conſiderable cargo of gold and 
pearls, and finding his ſhips miſerably 
worm- eaten, he made the beſt of his 


| way to Hiſpaniols, and, with great dif- 


ficulty arriy d at Xaragua; where, af. 


ter he had landed his treaſure, the ſhips 


ſunk. How this Captain came to be im- 
priſon'd in Hiſpaniola, is of no conſe- 
quence to the diſcovery of new parts of 
America; and therefore we ſhall only 


add, as to, Baſtidas, that having teco- 
yer'd his liberty, and procut'd ſhipping, 


he.return'd with his riches to Spain. 


Line, (having ſtaid but a very ſhort time 
iy chance. on the ſouth. part of America) the Por- 

tugueſe, with a fleet of 13 fail, under the 

| command of Alvarez Cabral, deſign'd 

1 for the Eaſt- Indies, were driven by ſtorm 
- | to Brazile (very ſoon after the mnſons 
| had left it) coming in with land, about 


All the diſcoyeries hitherto men- 
tion d. were made during the life of the 
great Columbus; and ſuch of them as 
were not made by himſelf, were under 
the direction of thoſe who had fail'd with 
him: ſo that before his death, which ö 
happen'd in 1506. there were above 


20 deg. ſ. lat. Having ſail'd along the 
coaſt one day, they went a- ſhore, where 
they found the people of a tawny com- 


plexion. They held their courſe ſeven 


degrees farther ſouth, to a Port, which 
they call'd Puerto Seguro. Here they 


landed again. and ſet up a croſs in token 


of poſſeſſion; for which reaſon, they 
gave the name of Santa. Crug to that 
part of the Continent; Which that par- 
ticular place retains to this day; tho' the 
name of Brazzle has prevail'd for the 
country, | becauſe of the great number 
of trees of that ſort of wood found in 
Ns. II. I. | 


1500 leagues of the coaſt upon the con- 


tinent of America diſcover'd, vis. be- 


tween cape 47unduras, in 17 deg. n. lat. 
and Porto Segaro, in the the ſame deg. 
ſ. lat. beſides a great number of iſlands, 
ſome of which are very large, and im- 
menſely rich. 


In the year 1506, Fohn Diaz de Solis; p. Solis 
and Vincent Tanez Pinſon, the uncle, ard Pin 


already mention d, undertook another % 


voyage; failing to the iſland of Guz- 
naja. formerly ſpoken of; and, inſtead 
of turning eaſtward, as Columbus had 


done, they held their couſe weſt, and 
I 


then 
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then ſouth-weſt, -ro rhe head of Hun- 
duras Gulph, Which at that time, they 
call d Baia di Nævidad. Then, turning 
north; eaſt, as the coaſt runs, they fur- 
*. a à good part of Jucatan; but this 
laſt country Was but little known, till 
Ne. Spain was diſcover d, ſome years 
| ty 0 time'the Colony of Spaniards 
i/paniols made a confiderable fi- 
gure; ſo that the Vice-Roy of that 


coverers from thence, The firſt of theſe 
was Sebaſtian d' Ocampo, Who was lent; 
in 1507, to diſcoyer whether Cuba was 
an-ifland, or part of the continent. He 
ſail'd along the north fide of it, and 
ſtop'd at ſeveral places on the coaſt; com- 
ing to the port (ſince well known by the 
name of Havana) by him call'd de Ca. 
renas; he ſtaid there to careen. Sail- 
ing from thence, he doubled the weſt 
cape, now call'd St. Anton; and return- 
ing in an caſterly courſe, he coaſted along 
the ſouth fide of the iſland, and put in- 
to the port of X agua, which is fo large, 
as to be able to contain 1000 we 
Here he was receiv'd in a very friendly 
manner, and ſupply'd with partridges 
and good. fiſh; and ſetting out from 
thence, came in a ſtraight conrſe ro Hi 
paniola, with the certain account that 
Cuba was an iſland. A 
Parte The year following, Jobs Ponce de 
Ricco Leon, let out from Hiſpaniola to the 
tand. ifland of Borignen, ſince” call'd Porto- 
Ricco, caſtward of Hiſpaniola, about 15 
leagues. This (iſland abounds in gold, 
and has a good harbour, from which 
it takes its name of Rich Haven. 
About the fame time, De Soli, and 
Pinſon, ſet out again for America, upon 
the King of Spain's account, with two 
caravels. The firſt land they touch'd 
on that continent, was St. Auguſtin, up- 
on the coaſt of Brazile, in 9 deg. ſ. lat. 
from whence they - coaſted toward the 
fourh, trading with the natives where 
they could be recei vd, till they arriv'd 
at the latitude of 40 degrees, on the 
Magellauic coaſt; from whence they 
return'd to S ‚ m.. | 


{coiny An 1609, Janes Columbus," fon of 


found tobe 
an iſland, 


South 
America, 


anden. CBr4flopher, inberiting now his father's | uf 


polt of admiral, ſent a colony from Hi 
Panola, to people Jamaica; Eſquibel 
ſailed thither with 70 en 
And now, ſo many countries being 
diſcover'd, and ſo many encomiums made 
upon the riches of theni, many proofs 
of which, and the advantages accruitig 
from them, the King of Spain had' ſuf: 
ficiently been appris'd of; he therefore 
began to think of peoplipg the moſt 
remarkable places, with his own ſub- 
Jets. In order to this, he iſſu'd Letters 
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iſland was in a condition to ſend out diſ- 
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Parents to any that would undertake to 


ſettle in Amereca, with large privileges 
to the adventurers: oo 
Amongſt the firſt that nndertook to Lr, 
people that country. directly ftom'Spatn, patent, 
were Alonzo dOjeda, or (as Martyr Bede, P 
calls him) Alphenſis -Fogeda, and Diego 774708 
| Nreueſſa. Theſe two, having obtain d, eſſa. 
ſeperately, Letters Patents from the King, 
ſet out in different fleets for the conti- 
nent. Ojeda touch d at Hiſpaniola, and 
was there join'd by De i Coſa, who, 

with one ſhip had follow'd him from 
Dein; and they ſail'd from that iflarid, 

with 300' men well armd, to Cartha- 
gena, (ſo nam'd by Columbus) upon rhe 
north-weſt coaſt of Paris, towards Da- 
rien Bayr. 1 e nao 
Upon bis firſt landing, he fel! upon 
the Nala, and deſtroy d all that came 

in his way, upon pretence that bis Ter- 

ters from the King authoriz'd him to 

that cruelty, in reyenge of the oppoſi- 

tion the natives of America had made 
againſt the Chriſtians before. Having 

had ſucceſs againſt rhe firſt that he en» 
counter d, he march'd with his little ar? 

my farther into the country; and ha- 

ving taken ſome of rhe naked men, he 
ſpar'd their liyes to be guides for him to 
murder their countrymen: but the J- 
dians getting together to a confiderable niards 
number, gave him ſuch a warm rece- _ 
prion with their bows and arrows, and — 
their wooden words and javelins, that 
they kill'd De 4% Cuſa, and about 50 
Spaniards; Ojedas and the reſt being 

lad to retire to their ſhips. © 
- Whilſt things were in this melanchol 


: | fituation with him, NZzefſaarriv'd wit 


five ſhips upon the ſame defign of ſettling 

on the continent; having with him about 

doo men. Upon their firſt meeting they 855 

were like to quarreF about territory; 3 

tho' neither of them had, as yet, 4 foot : 

of earth he could call his own, in all 

America; but at laſt, they agreed that 

Darien ſhould be the bounds between 

them. When the agreement was made, 

they both reſolv'd, that the firſt thing 

to be done, was to revenge the flaugh- 

ter oF Heir countrymen, With this in- Bur ger- 

renfion they Join'd their forces, aud % 

uſing more caution than at firſt, they — 

ſurrounded a village where the bulk of %%. 

che Indian army was lodg d; and ſetting 

fire to it, either kill'd or burnt all that 

were in it, except ſix children, whom 

they kept for interpreters, and ſome few 

who forced their way thro', or eſcap'd 

privately. * 5 

Having thus reveng'd Co/a's death, Ojeda 

ed ſail'd farther up the coaſt of Ora: b, St. 

ba, in the Terra. Firma, and built a fort ebe, 

call'd Sr. Sebaſtian. But ſoon after, going c of 

into the inland country with a party, in Uraba. 
RO ſearch 


\ 
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Ke ts 
wounded 
with 4 


poiſen'd 
| arrow . 


return, or to ſend them recrui 


| 64 
harbour, not 


an account, he was ſhot in the rhig 


ſeach of gold-mines;” of which, he had 


h 

with # poiſon'd arrow; which oblig d 
him to leave his new gairifoh, under the 
guard of an officer, and to fail to H, 
Paniola, both to get his wound cut d, 
and to procure more force; progoiling to 
its and pro- 

viſions in 15 days; which if he did not, 
they were at liberty to abandon the fort; 
as they did accordingly, at the time fix d, 
being in ſcarcity of every thing. How- 
ever, meeting at ſea with Anci/its, a 


7752 of Ojeds's, who was coming from 


Ti/paniols to him with tecruits of all | 


thipgs neceſſary, he perſuaded them to 
return to Uraba; but whethet by chance, 
Or deſign, they came to a. convenient 

far from the place where 
Geda and Nirueſſe had ſlaughter'd the 


#udiats. Here they got a- ſhore, and. 


found the Indians in arms. But one of 
Anciſus's men, Who had learn'd the lan- 
nage of the country from ſome captives 
e had known. at Hiſpaziola, went to 


the natives; and being inform'd, that 


they were alſembled to revenge the 
death of their countrymen, told them, 
that theſe ere ſtrangers come upon their 
coaſt by chance; but that they belong d 
to a nation Which was able to deſtroy, 
theit Whole country, if they us'd thele 
people ill; for which cauſe, he adviſed 
them to lay aſide their arms, aud make 
peace with them. This had the deſir'd 
effect; the Indians were quieted, and 


fhrniſned the Spaniards with ſuch provi. 


Anciſus, 
newly ar- 
riv'd wit 
proviſtons, 
loſes them 
and bis 


ſlons as they had. ed had 

After they had ſtay'd here ſome little 
time, they ſer ſail for St. Sebaſtian s; but, 
unfottunately, Auciſuss ſhip ſtruck upon 
a bank of ſand in the mouth of the har: 
bour, and was loſt; together with all the 
proviſions, artilery, cattle, and other 
neceſſaries brought from Hispaniola; fo 
that, of the 3 17 cargo, they only 
ſav'd about twelve barrels of meal, and 
ſome few cheeſes and Biskets; the men got 
a-ſhore in the brigautine, and ſhip's boat; 


but when they landed, they found their | ſt 


fort demoliſh'd; and moſt of their houſes 
burn'd; ſo that finding no comfort in this 
place, they reſolv'd to go farther weſt; 
which they forthwith put in execution, 
and landed in the river of Darien, which 
is now reckon'd. the Iſthmus that di- 
vides ſouth and north America; where 


They ſettle the Scotch ſent à colony in 1698, at a 


atDarien, 


great expènce, for them; which was diſ- 
appointed, in a manner not very repu- 
table for the authors; and which, 1 be- 
lieve, moſt be now think ill judg'd; 
bur this by the bye. Here the Spanzatds 
had an encounter-with the natives, and 
put them to flight, reſolving to ſettle their 
new colony on the banks of this river, 


being in 8 or 9 deg. n. lat. 


© "Whilſt theſe misfortunes befel the 
lanters at Draba, Nicueſſa had no bette 
ſelf gone aboard a brigantine, for expe 
dition, and order'd the large ſhips to fol- 
low him, he pals'd Yeragua, where he 
intended, te fettle; and having loſt the 
company of all his fleet in the night, 


fail'd on weſtward, without knowing his 


error. The large ſhips, and the other ca- 


travels, enquiring of the inhabitants, as 
they coaſted along, arriy'd at the river 


| Yeragua, where they came to an anchor, 


impatiently expecting the return of the 
oat came up to them, with three men 


tain; theſe men inform'd them, that Ni- 
cueſſa had loſt his ſhip, and was now in 
a miſerable condition, wand'ring a- foot, 
With a ſmall number of men, in want of 
every thing, hoping to find out Ve- 
age, which he had gone to the north- 
welt of, as far as cape Gracias a Dios, 


above 100 leagues in a ſtrait line, not al- 


lowing for the turn of the coaſt. Upon 
this intelligence, they ſent the three Sa- 
niards back with one of the brigantines, 
to bring the governor, which they per- 
form'd: but, upon his arrival, he did not 
like the place, and therefore ſail'd caſt- 
ward, as far as Porto-Bello, over-againſt 
Panama; but his men being fo fatigu'd 
with hardſhips, and want of good feed- 


natives who appear'd againſt them; they 
coaſted ſome leagues farther eaſt, where 
he erected a ſmall tower, which he call'd 
Nombre de Dios, the Name of God, al- 
'moſt over-againft Carthagena, on the op- 
poſite ſide of the Gulph of Darzer. But 
famine, fatigue,” and the Indian arrows, 
bad now. reduc'd his 800 men to 100, 

ln the mean time the colony at Da- 
rien, went to pieces, in diſputing about 
its government; one Nunez ſetting 
up againſt Auciſus; and many expreſs'd 
a deſire to ſind out, and join Nicueſſa. 
Whilſt they were in this diſconcerted 
ate, and at the ſame time in want of 
all neceſſaries, Roderic Colmenaris ar- 


but finding neither fort nor countrymen, 
he order'd all his guns to be fir d, and 
beacons to be lighted on the tops of the 
rocks. The guns being heard at Da- 
rien, were anſwer'd by Fires from 


uar is, he ſail d thither, to the great joy 
of the colony. To him they commu- 
nicated their deſign of ſending to Nicu- 
ea; and he, from the friendſhip he had 
for him, willingly came into it, aud 
went with one of his own- ſhips, and 


part of the proviſions he had, to look 
for him. After ſearching iu re 
| ges, 
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| eiter Nicueſ. 
uck towards the welt; for, having him: fs i 


Ort wes. 


1 Nicueſſa: at laſt, his ſhip's 


in it, who had ſtole away from the cap- | 


ing, that they durſt not engage with che 77: 1/4 
the fort 


Nombre 
de Dios, 


Diſcord 
amon' 

the Spa- 
niards at 


Daries. 


riv'd at St. Sebaſtian's from Hispaniola; 


thence; which being a guide to Colme- 
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ces, he found him at his new fort, in a 
moſt miſerable condition, his men being 


reduc d to fixty; and both he and they 


- 


Diſcord at remain'd ; ſo that 


Darien. 


Great vir- 
tue in an 
Indian. 


for tra 


little bettet than dead. EY all em. 
bark'd rogether; bur whether his temper 
was ſfowr'd by his misfortunes, or that 
he was naturally haughty, he began to 
be ſo imperious at Darien, that the old 
colony forced him out; and, with 17, 
the only now ſurvivors of all that he 
brought to America with him, he fer 
fail from Darien about March, and was 
never more heard of. : 

But aftet his departure, the conten- 
tions encreas'd among the Spaniards who 


depuration from Ojeda to command the 

arriſon in his abſence, was impriſon'd 
by Nunes ; but being releas'd, would 
ſtay no longer 7 them; and there- 
fore, refuſing the ſolicitations of many, 
who preſs'd him to ſtay, he fer fail for 
Hispaniola. The Spaniards of the gar- 
riſon finding him reſolute, ſent Valdivia 
and Zamudius to the Admiral, (young 
Columbus) to give him a true account of 
their affairs, and to beg relief; giving 
inſtructions to Valdivia to return from 
Hiſpaniola with proviſions; but that 
Zamudins ſhould go to pain, to give the 
King an account of what had paſt, leſt 
Anci ſus ſhould raiſe his majeſty's anger 
againſt them. 

Theſe three ſail'd from Darien at the 
ſame time; and Nunez, together with 
Colmenaris, being in great want of pro- 
viſions, releas'd King Careta, whom they 
had taken priſoner without reaſon, and 
enter'd into a league with him againſt the 
other kings his neighbours. With their 
joint forces they march'd into Poxcha's 
dominions, and arrived at his palace; 
which they found abandon'd, but well 
ſtor'd with proviſions, and ſome gold 
wrought and engray'd after their man- 
ner. From thence they proceeded to 
Comogra; the king of which they made 
peace with, by means of a relation of 
Careta's, who was then with bim. This 
King had a ſon of good underſtanding, 
who perceiving the Spaniards inſatiable 
thirſt for gold, gave them 4000 onnces 
of it caryed; which, with a good 
quantity they got from other places, 
they weigh'd, in order to lay bye the 
King of Jpazr's tax, and divide the reſt. 
But the King of Comogra's ſon, who was 
Pen, perceiving them to quarrel a- 

out the partition of it, ſtruck the ſcale 
with his foot, and ſcatter'd the gold a- 
broad; telling them, that it was a ſhame 
for people to value gold aboye their own 


peace and quiet; and to ee 


exiles from their own country, and endure 
ſo many hardſhips and inconveniencies, 
th But if they had ſuch a deſire of 


ueeſus, who had a 


„ 

— . 
* 

. 
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it, he would conduct them to a place 
where they might ha ve as much as they 


force than they had, to ſubdue the gteat 
King Tumanama, diſtant from Comogre 
only ſix Suns, or ſix days journey. He 
affirm'd, that the King he 
had all his furniture of gold; and, point- 
ing towards the hills, he told them there 
was another ſea at the back of thoſe hills, 
with ſhips like their carayels. 7 5M, 
| The Spaniards liſten'd attentively to 
the ſpeech of the young Indian, which 
had been interpreted to them by three 
of their own number, who had learn'd 
the language at Careta's court. They 
ask d him, what certainty he had for what 
he affirm'd, and what courſe he would 
adviſe them to take, in order to conquer. 
that country? To this the young man 
reply'd, that having had continual war 
with the kings on the other ſide of the 
mountains, they had often made ſome of 
their men priſoners, and likewiſe been 
captives to them; ſo that he had been 
certainly inform'd, both by his fathers. 
ſubjects, who had either been priſoners, 
and eſcaped, or had been ſent on embaſ- 
ſies upon ſafe · conduct; and likewiſe by 
his converſation with the people of that 
country, who had, from time to time, 
been priſoners at his father's court, of 
the truth of what he had ſaid; and he 
was ſo confident that his information 
was good, that he offer'd to be their 
guide, and was willing to have his hands- 
tied during the march, and to be hangd 
on the next tree, if they ſhould. 
find themſelves deceived by his words. 
But he told them, they muſt have 1800 
men of their own nation, arm'd as them- 
ſelves were, whom his father's army 
ſhould accompany ; and all the adyan- 
tage he proposd to himſelf was, the 
freeing his Country from the oppreſſion 
of tyrants, and the invaſion of foreigners : 
a more noble end than getting gold, or 
enlarging dominions. c | 
When they had ſtaid ſome time at Co. 
mogra, and promiſed the young gentle. 
man to return with the roo00 men, they 
went back to Daren, where ſoon after 
Valdivia arrivd with a ſmall carayel of 
proviſions from Hiſpaniola, (there ha- 
ving been no larger veſſel there) but he 
aſſur'd them, from the Admiral, that they 
ſhould ſoon be well ſupplied. 
After they had ſpent the ſupply brought 
from Hiſpaniola, they ſent Valdivia 
back thither, with the King's tax of gold, 
amounting to 300 pound weight. And, 
the garriſon dividing themſelves, 100 
went with Nune g in a brigantine and 
canoes, coaſting along weſtward in ſearch 
of food; and 60 went with Colminaris 


into the country; but the inhabitants 
fled 


> | Boax I 


pleas d; but there was need of , greater 


namdd 


ANirg' 


led before them every whete, leaving 
gold{and furniture, but no proviſions, 
of which they were in great want. Co/- 
miuaris came to one kingdom, whoſe 
king had his palace iu the top of an high 


Palace in tree, who refuſing to come down, the 


tbe top of 


a tree, 


Spaniards began to cut the tree with 
axes, which making the chips fly about, 
the King and his two ſons came down in 
a friendly manner, and promis'd to ſend 


people to gather gold for them; becauſe 


they had none ready, it being in no 
eſteem with them. Here they were en- 
tertain'd, and drank wine made of fruits 
of different kinds, which they kept in 
cellars at the footof the tree. But when 
they were gone, the King deſcended 
from his palace, and retir'd to the moun- 
rains, with his whole family; not think- 
ing any more of the gold he had pro- 
mis'd. 8 

Nunes and Colminaris, having ſpent 


ſome time in thele excurſions, return'd 


to Darien, taking what care they could 
of {ſome plantations they had made there, 
by the alliſtance of ſuch natives as they 
had taken priſoners, or elſe were ſent by 
the Kings; who, to cutry favour with 
them, made their people labour their 
ground. About this time they eſcap'd a 
dangerous conſpiracy; which, had it not 
been diſcover'd, would have ended their 
labours and lives together. | 

The Kings their neighbours, who had 


Aled their countries upon the Spaniards 
approach, happening to meet in the 


mountains, enter'd into a league toge- 


ther againſt the common cnemy; and 
agreed upon a certain day, that all of 
them ſhould meet, and fall upon the Spa- 
niarde; and in the mean time, they pri- 
vately ſent in good ſtore of proviſions 
for their army, to a village call'd 71. 
chiri, not far from Darien. This Plot 
was diſcover'd by a gentleman, belong- 
ing to one of the Kings, to a ſiſter of 
his, one of the moſt beautiful women 
of the country, who was Nuneg's pri- 
ſoner, but well us'd. The brother's 
deſign in revealing it (at a private 
viſit he made her) was, that ſhe might 
get out of the way at the time appoint- 
ed, for fear of danger. This woman, 
either from a love for Nunez, or out 
of fear, reveal'd the whole Plot. Nu 
ne bid her ſend for her brother, which 
ſhe did; who, being examin'd, readily 
confels'd the whole deſign. Nunez, 
upon this dilcoyery, march'd immediate- 
ly with amen to the palace of one of 
the chief confederares; but miſſing him- 
ſelf, he took his family; and, at the 
ſame time, Colminaris ſaild up the river 
with four of the largeſt canoes and 60 
men, with the maid's brother for his 
guide, to Tichiri, where he hang'd the 
. e 
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| Governor of the place, and ſeiz'd all tlie 
proviſions; and finding four more of the 
chief perſons employ'd in the manage- 
ment of the deſigu, he order'd them to 
be ſhot with arrows. Theſe executions 
made the Indians quietly ſubmit to the 
power of the 1 

When they had thus luckily eſcap'd 
the danger, they reſolv'd to ſend ſome of 
their number to ſolicite the 1000 men 
propos'd by the young Comogrian; and, 
after ſome debate, they pitch'd upon 


taking it, ſail'd tor Hiſpaniola; and 
touching at Cuba, found Ya!idruia's veſ- 
ſel broken in pieces; and were inform'd 
by two Indians, that the whole crew 
had been deſtroy'd by the natives; but 
Colminaris, finding himſelf unable to re- 
venge their death, departed from Cuba; 
and, after a tedious and dangerous voy- 
age, arriy'd at H:/pantiola, where he was 


no ſtay in that iſland, but having inform'd 
the Admiral of the ſtate of their colony 
at Dar ien, ſet out for Spain, where they 
landed in April, 1513. | 
Some time after Colminaris and Qui- 
cedus left Darien, Nunez; being under 
ſome apprehenſion of the ſucceſs of Au- 
ciſus's acculation; as he was conſcious 
that he had got himſelf into power 
at Darzen by indirect means, he began 
to be afraid of the King's reſentment; 
and, as the leaſt that could happen upon 
that, his being ſuperſeded by a new Go- 
yernor ſent from Spain; he therefore re- 
ſolv'd ro attempt ſomething that might 
make him conſiderable, and perhaps in- 
gratiate him with the King, if he ſuc- 
ceeded in his deſign. Being a man of 
an enterprizing genius, and romantic 
courage, he intended to try with 200 


men, what was believ'd to be a dange- 

g And in Nunez"; 
order to this, he ſet out in Sept. 1513, bid u. 
with one brigantine, and ten canocs, and“. 


rous undertaking with a 1000, 


ſail'd up the river to Poxcha's territory, 
who fled as formerly, upon the approach 
of the Spaniards, But [Nunes having 
no mind to leave an enemy behind him 
ſo near Darzen, ſent meſſengers to him, 
choſen out of Careta's ſubjects; offering 
him his friendſhip ; which the other ac- 
cepting, came to him, enter'd into 
an alliance, and gave him guides to con- 
duct him over the mountains. 

In his march he had the Kingdom of 
Quarequa to pals thro', where he was 


his people in arms: The Spaniards 
ſtood the aſſault, and diſcharging their 
guns upon the enemy, ſo aſtoniſh'd them 
with the noiſe and ſmell of the powder, 
(a great many 1ndians being kill'd with 
the firſt fire) that they all turn'd their 

| K ö backs 


Colminarts, and Quicedus; who under- 


inform'd of Qzeda's death. They made 


oppos'd by the King, with a'numbet of 
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backs and fled, not thinkiug their num · 
bers ſufficient to ſtand againſt people 
who carried thunder and-light'ning about 
them. The - Spaniards purſuing them, 
kill'd above 600 of them, together with 
their King; who indeed deſerv'd this 


fate more juſtly than any of thoſe whom 


He pe 
niſbes So- 


domy. 


to a ſet of dogs, (which he made uſe o 


They come 


in ſbt of 


the out h- 
Sea. 


they ſacrificed hitherto; for he was a 
monſter for unnatural luſt, as they were 
inform d. and ſaw evident ſigus of it ar 
his houſe,” which they rifled. There 
they found his own brother, and many 
other youths, the horrid ſubjects of his 
bratality, dreſs'd in ſuch attire as the 
berter ſort of women wore in that coun- 
try; about 40 of whom Nunez gave | 
in the war againſt the naked 7ndzans) 
who devour'd them, to the great joy of 
the meaner fort; who finding ſuch exem- 
plary puniſhment inflicted upon thoſe: 
wretches, came to him from all quarters, 
dragging along with them all ſuch as 
they knew to have been corrupted by 
the fad example of the King's family, 
deſiring him to give them for a prey to 
his dogs. 

Nunez proceeding on his march, with 
ſome guides of this country, onthe 24th 
of September reach'd the top of the 
mountains, from whence, to their infi- 
nite joy, they had a view of the South- 
Sea; at which all the Spanzards, falling 
upon their knees, gave Thanks to God 
Almighty, and 1 85 for ſucceſs. Here 
they caryed the King of Jpain's name 
on ſeveral trees, and put ſeveral heaps 
of ſtones together; that in caſe they 
ſhould miſcarry, there might remain a 
monument of their having been there. 
This done, they march'd down the hills 
towards the South-Sea; and coming to 
Chiapes, a kingdom on the fide of the 
mountain, they were ſtop'd by the Ju- 
dians aſſembled in arms; but this army 
was put to flight by the terrour of their 
guns; Nunes forbad any flaughter with- 
out neceſſity; fo that there were onl 
five kill'd, ber many made priſoners; ſe- 
veral of whom he releas'd in a friendly 
manner, and ſent them in ſearch of their 
King, whom he invited to come to him; 
which he did, and they enter'd into a 
league, and made preſents to one ano- 
ther; the King giving the Spaniards 


pold, as the other Kings had done, and 


e, on the other hand, making the Kin 


a preſent of looking-glaſſes, hawk's- | 


bells, Cc. 
Nunez being now near the coaſt of 
the South-Sea, whither the King of 
Chzapes offer'd to be his guide, ſent for 
the guides, which he had from the north: | 
ſide of the hills, and rewarding them 
for their trouble, diſmiſs'd them. In 


. 


four days he arriv'd upon the ſhore, with 
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ocean, in the King of Spain's name; 
and paſſing à large river, in goa kv 
of Sr. Michael, and Bay of Panama, he 
beat the King of Coquira; and, after ſe- 
veral meſſages, made peace with him. 
receiving from him 650 pound weight of 

gold. Here he would needs viſit ſome 
of the iſlands, much againſt the incli- 
nation of the King of Chiapes, who told 
him the danger of going upon that ſea, 
at that ſeaſon of the year. After ſome 
difficulty. and being only able to land 
in one iſland, he was forced to come to 
land; when he marched to the Kingdom 
of Tumaccus, who coming againſt him 
with his army, ſhar'd the ſame fate with 
the other Indians; and, with great dif- 
ficulty, was perſuaded to come to Nu. 
neg; but coming at laſt; and making 
peace, he ſent him 614 pound weight of 
gold, and 240 large pearls; and finding 
thar the Spaniards were fond of the 
pearls, he ſent ſome of his people rofiſh, 
who, in four days, brought 12 pound 
weight of ſuch as they call orient pearls. 

From hence Nunez would have glad- 
ly gone to the pearl iſland, which they 
told him was about zo miles from the 
coaſt; but the Kings diſſuaded him from 
it, upon the account of the ſeaſon; ſo 
that he left the coaſt, and diſmiſs'd the 
King of Chiapes, intending to return to 
Darien by another route. 

He had fo good fortune in this expe- 
dition, that tho' he had many skirmiſhes 
with the Indians, he had not loſt one 
man, nor receiy'd the leaſt hurt himſelf. 
And the like good fortune attended him 
in his return, except his falling ill of a 
fever towards the end of his march. He 
viſited ſeveral Kingdoms, and receiv'd 
the ſubmiſſions of all the Kings as he 
paſs d, and had preſents of gold from 
all; oor he ſarpriz'd Tumanama (of 
whom the young Comogrian had given 
them an account); when he was made 
priſoner, Nanezpretended that he would 
put him to death; but, upon his humble 
ſubmiſſion, he releas'd him. Thus, in 
about ſix months, he came back to Da- 
rien; having paſs'd thro' many rich 
countries, and diſcoyer'd the South-Sea, 
never ſeen by any European before. 
Theſe diſcoveries reconcil'd him to the 
King of Spain; and tho' he was but of 
mean extraction, and had but an indiffe- 
rent character before, his prudent con- 
duct and courage ſo recommended him 
at the court of ain, that he was made 
the King's Lieutenant in all that part of 


} 


the continent. | 


Whilſt Nuneg was on the ſouth fide 
of the mountains, above Darzen, pre- 
parations were making in Spain for a 
fleer, to conyey Peter Aria or, (as he 

was 
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his new Ally. and took poſſeſſion of that 


was-call'd corruptedly) 
_ Darien, with the King's commiſſion, as 


Lieutenant and Commander in chief of 


that colony; and accordingly, | 

Peter „Ia the _—_— of April, 1514, Pe- 
Arias ſent 4rar4as ſet ſail with 17 ſhips, and 1500 
men, from Gnadalquiver, on the coaſt 


of Darien. of "Andaluſia; and having ſtop'd at the 


Curies to water, held his courſe to the 
continent of America; and coming to 
the coaſt of Paria, he was attack d. 
even in the bay, by the natives (whom 
they ſuppos d to be of the race of the 
Canibals.) Theſe Savages ſeem' d to have 
no apprehenſion of the bulk or aumber 
of the ſhips; nor would they have been 
hindred from ſhooting their poiſon'd ar- 
rows; but by diſcharging the great guns, 
loaded with cartridge-ſhot ; which, do- 
ing great execution, they took for thun- 

det and lightning, (of which they are 
much afraid) and made. to the ſhore. The 
Spaniards purſu'd them in their boats, 
and landed 500 of their men, who 
march'd.after the Barbarians, agood wa 
into the country, and had ſome skir- 
miſhes with them; but they ſtill made 
off, and ſeem'd confounded at the report 
of the guns. The Governor cauſing the 
ſignal of retreat to be made, his men re- 
turn'd, bringing ſome of the ſpoil of the 
country with them, which they had 
taken out of their houſes; ſuch as brace- 
lets, collars, feathers of different co- 
lours, made into cloaks, and ſeveral odd 
trinkets. Having coaſted a great way 
to the weſt and ſouth-weſt, and ronch'd 

at ſeveral places, they arriv'd at Da. 
rien the 18th of June; where they were 
receiv'd by the garriſon three miles out 
of town. 

After ſome time had been ſpent in ca- 
reſſing one another, the new Governor 
call'd an Aſſembly of the old garriſon, 
and of the officers he had brought with 
him; where having causꝰ d his commiſſion 
to be read, he told them of ſeveral arti- 
cles, concerning which he had inſtru- 
ctions to enquire; and, particularly with 

regard to Nats But, haying heatd of 
his behaviour in / the ſouthern expedition, 
the diſcovery of the ſouth· ſea, and of the 
ſeveral places upon that coaſt; and that 
he had ſent a particulat account to ain, 
of the whole affair, he made no farther 
ſearch into his conduct otherwiſe; not 
doubting but that the importance of that 

| ſervice would cancel any former errors; 
and he judg'd right: for, upon the King's 
being 'apprized of what he had done, 
and his being ſufficiently certified of the 
truth of his letters, his Majeſty imme- 
diately ſent him a commiſſion to be Ad- 
miral of the ſouth-ſea, with full power 
ro build forts, and plant colonies, upon 
ſuch places on that coaſt as he ſhould 


* 
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Pedrarias, to | 
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think moſt proper; over all which he wa 


made Governor. | 


This happeuiug ſoon after Ar1as's ar- > 
rival, Nunez gave him no trouble in the ©. | * 
government of Darien; but, in concert 1: 7 
with him, took the old ſoldiers of that {or 
garriſon, recruited with as many of thoſe '** 
of Ariar, as made his whole army 400} 

and with thoſe ſail'd up the river, as far 

he could, paſs'd through the kingdoms 

of his former friends, to the coxſt of the 
ſouth-ſea, Where he had been before; 

and there began to build forts, from place 

to place, as he found it moſt commo- 
dious; getting gold, by way of tribute, 

from all his neighbour regions, and em- 
ploying the ſubjects of his confederates 

to aſſiſt his own men in building, and 
gathering gold. : 

In the mean time, the Governot of 
Darien did not behave with that pru- 
dence, and care, which were requiſite in 
a ſtrange country, and after a new con- 
queſt: for, he ſuffer'd his Lieutenant, 

John Atora, (who was the moſt cove- Aras“ 

tous man alive) to uſe the Indians moſt Laute 

barbaroufly; exacting gold of them in 3 
| , «7 ; obiges the 

ſuch a manner, as diſoblig'd all the Kings Indians. 

north of the mountains; ſo, that what | 

they before brought of their own accord, 

as tribute, or exchang'd willingly for 

trifles, was, in a ſhort time, not to be 

purchaſed but by ſtrokes. In this the 

Governor acted very unpolitically, as 

well as unjuſtly; for, rhoſe Kings being 

exaſperated, omitted no opportunity of. 

cutting off the Spaniards, when they 

came in their way. The Licutenant ha- 

ving amaſs'd a great treaſure to himſelf, 

by uſing the natives . made 

an elopement from Darien, in a ſhip 

which he ſtole, as ſome believe, with 

the Governor's connivance; becauſe of 

the ſtrict friendſhip between him and 

Con ſalvo Atora, the Lieutenant's Bro- 

ther. 1285 

Nane ⁊ having ſettled upon the coaſt of Nunez 
Panama, on the ſouth- ſea; and having © 
occaſion for ſome brigantines, to our 1, of 
the ſeas, and to viſit the iſlands there- Panama, 
abouts, for making farther diſcoveries, 
ſent to the north-fide of rhe mountains, 
and had ſome timber fell'd there, which, 
with a vaſt fatigue, he brought over, 
drawn by his own men, with the help of 
the natives, together with iron, cord- 
age, and all other neceſſaries brought 
from Hain; wherewith he built two 
{mall veſſels to cruiſe along the coaſt, 

Bur theſe two Governors, notwith- a::c 4 
ſtanding the mountains between them, Nune— 
were too near one another to be long /* © 
friends: whether it was, that Pedrar: 4s 
was willing to ſubject Nez to his com- 
mand, or, that he had no mind to let him 
goyern alone, in a country ſo rich of 

| gold 


Badaio- 
cius de- 


feat. a, 


And re- 


U 
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gold and peals; or, if there was any 
ground for Ariass acculing Nuneæ of 


a deſign to rebel. and to ſet up for him- | 


ſelf, does not ſufficiently. appear: but 


there being a plot laid to ruin him, Arias 
decoy d him, upon ſome pretence or 
other, to Darzen, where he clapp'd him 


up; and bringing an indictment againſt 
him, before a court of juſtice eſtabliſh'd 
there, it was ſworn, that he had propos d 
to deſert the colonies already ſettled on 
the coaſt of Pauama, and ſet up, inde- 
pendent of King or Government, in ſome 
place diſtant from thoſe already diſco- 
vered; which being atteſted, and Arias 
bent upon his deſtruction, N Nunez 
poſitively denied the whole charge, he 
was condemn'd, and executed: a fate not 
deſery'd by a perſon who had, in the lat- 
ter part of his life, behay'd with ſo much 
prudence and brayery, [ov 

But Arias having it in his inſtructions 
from Hain, to make what diſcoveries 
he could on the continent, ſent Badaz- 
ocius with 80 men towards the welt, who 
failed as far as Graczas a Dios: bur, by 
the account: our author gives of it, I 
ſhould rather think it was the port of 
Conception, or, Porto-Bellf: for he 
lays it is 180 miles from Derzen, and, 
that there is a ſhort tract of land between 
that and the ſouth - ſea, not above 17 
leagues: neither of which will agree to 
Gracias a Dios, which, in a ſtrait line, 
is above 350 miles from Darien, and 35 
leagues from the neareſt part of the ſouth- 
ſea, Here Badaiocius was join'd by 
Mercado, who had been ſent out with 


50 men, to diſcoyer the inland country, 
towards the weſt, They agreed to march 


over the mountains, towards the ſouth. 
ſea; which they did, plundering' the 
Kings that fled, and receiving good quan- 
tities of gold from thoſe who receiv'd 
them friendly; ſo that they were laden 
with riches, and had got about 2o ſlaves 
to carry the gold, which they couldnot 
carry themſelyes. But being too ſecure 
in their march, King Pariga, not far 
from the Panama. coaſt, fell unexpect- 
edly upon them, and almoſt cut them 
all off. The few . that eſcap'd, got to 
Darien; but had neither gold nor ſlaves. 

The Governor, to revenge the ſlaugh- 
ter of his men, ſent ingſa with a good 
force towards Panama Bay; who de- 
feated Pariza, and kill'd as many as re- 
ſiſted; and getting ſome gold, he left 
Ponce de A with a ſmall force at 
Panama, and rcturn'd to Dgrien: from 
whence he was ſent, two years after- 
wards, by the Governor, and built the 
city of Panama. De Leon, with the 
few forces which he had, and bad ſhip- 
ping, having only ſmall barks, coaſted 


toward the weſtern parts of the South | 


Sea, as fat as Nicoya, in the province of 
Nicaragua, 140 leagues: to the north - 
weſt of Panama Bay. But not having 
force ſufficient to ſubdue the people, 
whom he found in arms, be return” 
to his poſt. | | 


Abour this time, or a lirtle before it, John de | 
Fohn de Solis ſails 
to ſouth 

metica. 


1515, the King of Hain ſent Foh 
Solis to diſcover more of ſouth America. 
He ſet fail on the 8th of October; and, 
paſſing the Line, came up with Rio de 
Janeiro, gh the coaſt of  Brazz/e,. un- 
der the Tropic of Capricorn; and from 
thence held his courle ſouthward to cape 


Sz. Mary, about 36 deg. ſ. lat. where he 


landed, and took poſſeſſion in the King's 


name. From thence he turn'd up the 
River of Plate, with only one caravel; 
and, the people from the ſhore inviting 
him, landed with as many men as his 
boat could carry; where being decoy'd 
by the natives from the ſhore, they 
were ſet upon, aud every one kill'd, not- 
withſtanding firing of the guns from the 
ſhip,ro frighten them. After this ſlaughter, 
the barbarous people cut off their heads, 
arms, and legs, aud roaſted the trunks 
of their bodies, and cat them, in fight of 
their companions aboard, 


A 


After this x; 1/4 
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horrid ſight, the carayel ſail'd down the , 


river, and joining the other ſhip, they, 


both bore down to cape St. Auguſting ; 


where 1 with Bragile wood, * 


return'd to ain. 


In 1517, 


12 canoes came from the ſhore to them, 
on board one of which was one of their 
Kings; who invited the Captain, with 
thele words, Coneg Cotoche, which the 
Spaniards taking for the name of the 
place, gave that cape the name of Coto- 
che, being the north cape of Jucatan, 
over-againſt the weſt point of Cuba, 
in 22 deg. n. lat. The IJpaniards going 


a- ſnore, were ſet upon by the natives. 


who lay in ambuſh for them ; but they 
ſoon put them to flight. Here they ſaw 
temples of ſtone and lime, with idols in 
them. Bur finding no encouragement to 
ſtay, they return'd to their ſhips, and 
held on their courſe towards the well, 


ernandes de Corduba was Hernan- 
ſent by Yela/guez, then Governor of de: de 
Cuba, to make new diſcoveries farther Cordu- 
weſt. - Having fail'd 21 days, they came 8 
near land, and perceiv'd a large town; 
and immediately ſome canoes coming 
out to Them, about zo of the natives 
came aboard, wearing ſhort jackets with- 
out ſleeves, and a ſort of looſe breeches. 
The Spanaras treated them very civil- 
ly, and diſmiſs'd them. The next day 


as far as Campeche, on the weſt- coaſt of Jucatan. 


Jucatan, in 19 deg. Coaſting ſtill along, 
they landed to water at Pontnochan, 
where, the natives ſetting upon them, 
they loſt 50 men; the reſt elcap'd, but 


- were 


— 
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Weite wuch wounded. Fromthence they armed men; but upon hearing, by the 

— Florida, Hood northward for the coaſt of Flori. Cab interpreters, that the Spaniards 
| having burnt ont of their ſhips for wanted only to trade for gold, and de- 
want of hands ; going a-ſhore there for ſigud no violence, they tetir'd: and 

Water, five men more were kilFd by thei] their Cacique came on board, and arm'd 

natives; but the Spaxzards got the bet · CHiſalva, with his own hands, Cap à- 


. " tex, and brought off their water, ſailing 
Herricra. digectly to Cuba. where the Captain died ſouſly wrought; and was preſented in 


a 


tioned in the yoy 


of his wounds. 63 S441 1d 
The Governot Yelaſquez, liking the 
account they gave of the country, fit- 
ted out three ſhips, and a brigantine, 
with 250 men, under the command of 
Jobn de Griſalva, with orders to make 
the ſame voyage; and, to that end, the 
ſame — was aſlign'd them: the Cap- 
tain ſet ſail from Cuba on the th of 
April, and following the currents ſouth- 
weſt, came up with the iſland Cogumel, 
about 40 leagues ſouth of Cotoche, men- 
age of Hernande g: this 
iſland, Gri ſalva called Santa-· Cruz; be- 


cauſe he arriv'd there the 3d of May, 


the feaſt of the invention of the crols ; 
but in our maps it retains the old name. 
Having ſtaid there three days, and re- 


ceiv'd the civilities of the King of the 


iſland, they kept on their courſe weſt- 


ward to Jucatan; and coalting on the 


north · ſide of ir, they came to Campeche, 
here, at firſt, they were invited to land; 
ut when thoſe that went -aſhore, were 
r the town, the natives chang'd their 


minds, and bid them ſtop, with an im- 
perious tone; but upon diſcharging ſome 
guns from the ſhips, the Indians fled; 


and the Captain hindering the Spaniards 
to purſue them, they went on board, and 
held their courſe ſouthward to a ri- 
ver on the ſouth part of the bay of Cam- 


Pie, with armour of beaten gold, curi- 


return of it, with cloth, linnen, and 
other things. Sailing from rhence, and 
coming to three ſmall iſlands in the ſame 
Bay, they ſtop'd at the largeſt of them, 
which they eall'd the Iſland of Sacriſce. 
becauſe they found the natives ſacrific'd 
Children to their Idols. There they 
were told, that ſome of the adjacent 
iſlands were peopled only with women, 
who admitted men to come to them once 
a year. Coaſting along, they came to 
Pontonc bon, which borders upon Mexico. 
Here the capital city conſiſted of 15000 
houſes. Adultery and Fornication was 
ſcarce known among theſe people; but 
when a man is married he may have con- 
cubines, or (which ſeems much the 
ſame) plurality of wives; but, if a mar- 
ry'd woman is taken in adultery, her 
husband may ſell her, to the Prince only; 
from whom her relations may redeem 
her. The manners and behaviour of 
theſe people, and the country itſelf, were 
ſo agreeable, that the Spaniards ſpent 
many days in it, with pleaſute; but be- 
ing bent upon farther diſcoveries, they 
left them, and coaſted along the whole 
great and rich Kingdom of Mexico, un- 
der the dominion of the famous Monte- 
Suma; in moſt places of which they 
were well receiv'd, and got abundance 
of gold; but when they approach'd one 


peche, Which they call'd the river of | large City, they were forbidden to en- 


Griſalva. Here the natives came in 
great numbers to the ſhore, with breaſt- 


plates and targets of gold; and bows 


and arrows of heavy wood. Soon after, 
100 canoes ſurrounded the ſhips, full of 


ter it, by an army of Indians; who 
fled at the Spanzards firing their guns. 
Griſalva having ſail'd almoſt round the 
Bay of Mexico, return'd to Cubs. 


C H A P. III. 


HERNANDO CORTEZ ' Expedition 10 Mexico, 


Exiracled from Don Ax TOoNO DEH Sos. 


TYERHAPS the Actions of Cortez 
may, by ſome, be thought of a 
nature too hiſtorical to find a place 
here; as being a ſort of digreſſion from 
our proper deſign: but there is ſome- 
thing ſo very entertaining in the rela- 
tion, and of ſuch dependance upon what 
we have laſt treated of, that we judg'd 


* 3 bY better pleaſe the Reader, 


than by giving a ſhort account of it in 
this place. | 

Tho' the Spaniards had made conſide- 
rable diſcoveries upon the coaſt of Ame- 
rica, as has been ſhewn; yet they had, 
hitherto, but very little of the country 
in poſſeſſion; for, tho' they had now 
conſiderable colonies in Hiſpaniola, Cu- 
ba, Porto- Ricco, and Jamaica; the ſmall 
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garriſon at Darien (which about this 
time ventut d over the mountains to the 
they could boaſt 
of in the whole Amer Continent. 
Nor can it be ſaid that they had, as yet, 
try'd the force of any potent Indian 
Monarch, having only encounter d wich 


little Kings, whom they call d Cari- 
17 | 


= But by the laſt accounts (b t to 
Cuba by Grifatva, or Grijatva) Velaf- 
ques, Governor of that large Iſland, 
was reſoly'd to purſue the diſcovery of 
the great dominions of Monte uma, the 
powerful Emperor of Mexico. But as he 
was an ambitious, as well as a covetous 
man, he derermin'd to have that diſco- 
very made in his own name, that he 
might have both the honour and pro- 
fit, if it ſuceeeded. He was, there- 
fore, in great doubt who to truſt with 
the execution of the deſign; for tho 


commiſſion (dtawn by the ſecretary) 
was ſign d by the Governor, to the great 
mortification of the other pret 
who endcayour'd, but in vain, to divert 
Pelaſyves em it. 
All things being prepared the Go- 
vernor, and Curies own'vipilence and 
intereſt, and his ſoldiers being em- 


reat e of eſteem and friend- 
ip on both ſides; and going on board 
che Capitana, or Admiral-ſhip, he fer fail, 
with pee of diſtinction, for 
La Triaidad, another Garriſon of J- 
xiards in the fame iſland. © Many of his 


declared his deſign, offered ro accompa- 
ny him, which he accepted; and Was 
here joined by 100 ſoldiers, beſides many 
gentlemen, who went as voluntiers. 


bark'd, he took leave of Yelaſques, with 


friends in this place, as ſoon as he had 


* 


choſen ro 
ers g ſend co 


Bar before he left this port, Velaſquet Endea-' 
(baving ſuffer'd his jealous temper to he vonrs 2 


Gri/alva was his relation, he pretended | enſlam d by thoſe who envy d Cortes the b 


to be very angry with him for not ha- 
ving made a ſettlement in that part of 
the Continent, notwithſtanding his own 
poſitive orders to the contrary ; ſo that 
upon Griſalvas return to Cuba. he re- 
primanded him publickly for. that pre- 
tended neglet; and declar d he would 
make choice of another perſon for anew 
voyage to Mexico. 

here were, at that time, in Caba, 


many perſons of diſtintion of the Spa- 


#:/þ Nation, both for birth and valour. 
Many of theſe ſet ap as candidates for 
this poſt; but the Governor's ambition 
making him jealous, he was afraid that 
ſuch as he knew qualify'd for the under- 
taking, might rob him of the credit and 
advantage. 
Whilſt he was unreſoly'd whom he 
ſhould truſt, two of his moſt intimate 
confidents, the King's treaſurer, and the 
ſecretary, propos d Hernando Cortes; 
but ſo artfully, that they did not give 
any great encomium of him; but ſpoke 
of him only as a perſon of courage, and 
one who had behayd well in inferior 
ſtations. 
Cortes was a man of a good family, 
who having a natural inclination to arms, 
had 7 with good recommendations 
to Hiſpaniola, in the year 1504; but 
finding that ifland nor to anſwer his war- 
like genius, becauſe the Spanzards were, 
in 2 manner, 33 poſſeſſors of it, 
he took the firſt opportunity of going 
to Cuba, where he got great reputation; 
and after ſome ill ufage from the Gover- 
nor Velaſquex, he was promoted by him 
to be Alcade, or chief Magiſtrate, of 
Sr. Jago. where the Governor had his 
reſidence: and they were then very 
good friends; fo that the recommenda- 


honour of this command) ſentan expteſs 
| to a kinſman of his, at char time A/cade 
of the place, to degrade him of his poſt 
of Captain-general, in a judicial way, by 
declaring that the governor had recalld 
his commiſſion. But Corres, having 
ſounded the inclinations of his ſoldiers; 
and finding they were reſolved to 
ſtand by him, went to the Alcade, and 
repreſenting the diſhonour that was pur 


ſwer for what his ſoldiers might do, if 
he ROO attempt to affront him, by put- 
ing Velaſgues's orders in execution. The 
Alcade, either from fear or generoſity, 
not only negleRed the governor's meſ- 
ſage, bur wrote to him, deſiring him to 
deſiſt from his reſolution, ir being both 
unjuſt and impracticable. | 
7 thus warded the Blow, Cortes 
 ail'd with his fleet to the Zavana, on 


his own ſhip being ſeparated from the reſt, 
had like to have been loſt upon a rock; 
but by Providence, and his own manage- 
ment, he got clear, and arrived at Ha- 
vana; where ſeveral other gentlemen 
liſted themſelves for the expedition. Here 
again, Velaſquez ſent orders to get him 
diſpoſſels'd of his command, and ſent back 
priſoner. This ſo proyok'd Cortex, that 
e reſolv'd to bid him defiance, whatever 
was the eyent. In order to this, he ſent 
off (without diſguſting him) Diege de 
Ordax, whom he ſuſpected, as being a 
relation to the governor, under pretence 
of taking in proviſions at a port near cape 
Sr. Antonio; and after he was gone, com- 
plaining to the ſoldiers of this repeated 
affront, they clamour'd fo loudly, that 
the Alcade of the garriſon thought it the 


tion was well recciv'd, and an ample 


| he would act nothing againſt their Gene- 


| wiſeſt courſe to give them aſſurance thar 
1 
ral; 


upon him, ſaid, that he could not an- 


the weſt part of the iſland. In this voyage, vane, ; 
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l, gong in Perſon to ew how | affront. The General etideavour'd to | 

ten be relßected him; and having thus give them ſome notion of the Chri/t;an | 
quiet, Cortes went on] Religion, but did not flay long enough, 


chax II. 


mie Alk things | 
| bend the flees which, with the ſhip ſent 


6f with Ordas, confiſted of eleven fail; 
Having diſtributed his ſoldiers into as ma- 
ny companies ; putting a company, with 
_ their proper officers, on-board each 


* W Lt 
Thus, upon the roth of February, 
t519,. he ſet fail from the Havana, ha- 


nor was he well enough underſtood to 
make any conſiderable progreſs. 
After ſome time ſpent in Cogumei, he 
purſued his voyage; but one of the ſhi 
firing a gun, and tacking about, ſtood 
in for the iſlatid; rhe relt, by Cortez's 
order, follow'd her; and coming to 
ſhote, they found the ſhip almoſt full of 


vying. given orders. to the whole Fleet, water: this ſtopp'd the fleet till ſhe was 

that, in caſe of a ſeparation, they ſhould | careen'd, which prov'd a lucky hindrance 
tende zvous at Cozumel, formerly men- | to Cortes; for juſt as they were ready 
tion d. an iſland caſtward of the coaſt of | to embark; they ſpy'd a canoe coming 
Jucatan. or Tucatan; and haxiog like- | from the coalt of Jucalan, in which was 

wiſe diſpatch'd advice to De Ordax to | one of the Spaniards who was ſaid to 

Join him, upon his arrival at Cozmmiel, | be priſoner there, together with the Co. 

he landed all his forces, which amount- | zame/zans, whom Ordaz had carried 

ed to 508 foot, and 16 horſe; beſides (over. This Spaziard's name was Agui- 

tog ſeamen and mechanicks, and two | r, who had been eight years in ſlavery, 
chaplain, . Upon their going a-ſhore, | having been, probably, one of Nicueſſa's Aguilat, 
the natives ſtood at a diſtance in compa- | people, who had been upon that coaſt in % 
nies, but without any act of hoſtility; | a miſerable condition, about eight years l 


bad been 
and at laſt, ſome of the boldeſt among | before, as we have already obſery'd. This cab years 
hem came nearcr; and finding that the | 


Aguilar was of ſingular uſe to Cortez tion 
Paniards did not offer them any hurt, | afterwards; becauſe he had learn'd the . 
they enter d the camp. and began, in a | language of the nattves: he ſaid, there 2 
Mort time, to be familiar with the ſol- 


& to Cortez. 
was no other Spaniard alive in Jucatan, 

diets: and the next day the Cacigue | 

came to viſit the General, who receivd 


but one Sailor: who, being married to 
an Indian Woman, would not leave the 
him kindly; - 
la this intetyiew a flight incident be- 


ge, .-- : | 
Setting fail a ſecond time, tiponithe 4th 

came of great uſe to the General after- | of Marc they doubled cape Catoehe, 

Wards; for, happ'ning to hear an Indian 

of the Cacique's train pronounce the 

word CGafiilla, Cortez enquird what he 
meant by it? The Indian ſaid, by the 


Arrives at 
Cozu- 
mel. 


* 


intetpreter, that the Spaniards reſembled 
ſome priſoners who were in Jucatan, 
from a far country calld Caſtilla; but 
could inform him nothing farther; ſo 
that applying himſelf to the Cacique, 
and telling him he would ſend to reſcue 
them, he was by him rather advis'd to 


do it by way of ranſoni, than by force; 


leſt ſuch an attempt might be faral ro the 
priſoners. Cortes took his advice, and 
diſpatch'd De Ordaz with his ſhip to Ju- 
catan, with ſome of the Caczgue's peo: 
ple; who were to land, and carry a let- 
tet to any of the priſoners they could 
find; with inſtructions to Ordas to re- 
turn in eight days. But De Orda heat- 
ing nothing cither of the priſoners, or 
of the 4 (whom he ſet a-ſhore) in 
the limited time, return'd without them. 

In this iſland, Cortez made a bold ſtep, 
in letting his ſoldiers deſtroy the images 
of the idols he found in ſome of their 
temples ;z at which the Caczqze and his 
people were confounded: bur finding no 
extraordinary vengeance from Heaven 
upon the ſtrangers, for this diſreſpect to 
their Gods, they began to think meanly 
of their Deities, who could bear ſuch an 
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Montazumd. 
this river (which bore the name of Gyrz- 
ſatva,) tho the Indians fought hard to 
oppole it; and afterwards engag'd again, 
to prevent the Spanzards taking the town 
of Tabaſto; which they did that night. 
The Indians were handled fo roughly, 
that the next day there was not one to 
be ſeen. But Cortes, to be better ſatis- 
fied, ſent out two of his captains, with 
100 Men each, to ſearch the country. 
Lugo, one of the Captains, engag'd with 
a ſmall party, which lay in ambuſcade; 

but their number ſtill encreaſing. he found » 
it difficult to keep his ground, till he was 
reliev d by the other captain, Alvaredo; 
who, hearing the noiſe, came to his aſ- 
ſiſtance; upon the ſurprize of which the 
Indians fled. In the Spaniards retreat to 
their quarters, they were attack'd by a4 
freſh party of Iudiaus; but Cortes, ha- 
ving had an account of their firſt engage- 
ment, remoy'd towards the place with 
a ſtrong reinforcement ; and, upon his 
appearing in ſight, the enemy again 


ed. | : 
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By n priſoners taken that dax, they 
had intelli ence, that all the nci bour- 


ing Kings had. appointed. to. fendez vous 


at 4 certain place the next day, to fall 
upon the Spaniards at once. To. be 1 
readineſs for them, Cortes order'd his 
artillery and horſes to be brought 30675 
When he had drawn up his foot, he 
ave the command of them to De Or- 


dax, and himſelf, with the other cap: 


tains, took horſe; and moving ſlowly 
with the artillery, went to the place 
which the priſoners had told him was to 
be the place of rendez vous; and about 
a league from their quarters, they per- 


ceiv'd a great Army of Tudizns in full 


march towards them. 


This Army conſiſted of the batives of 


Tabaſto, and many other people of the 
adjacent countries, their cohfederates. 
For arms, ſome had bows and arrows, 


Tr arm the bow-ſtrings being the ſine ws of beaſts, 
the In- gr thongs of deer - skins twiſted; and their 
ans, and arrows 
ther 1% had darts, or Javelins, which they threw 


eaded with ſharp bones: others 


at a diſtance, or us'd like ſpears, as oc- 
caſion requir'd; their {words were long, 
and made of wood, with ſharp flints fix d 
in them: ſome had clubs; others ſlings, 
out of which they threw ſtones with 
wondetful force and dexterity. . Their 
defenſive arms (which were only us'd by 
their commanders) were coats of quilted 


cotton, ill-fitted breaſt-plares; targets of 


wood, or tortoiſe-ſhell; adorn'd with 
plates of ſuch metal as they could get: 
all the reſt were naked. They painted 
their bodies of different colours, and dil- 
figur d their faces, to make them the more 
terrible; and, to add to their ſtature, they 
wore plames of feathers on their heads, 
They uſed likewiſe, warlike inſtruments 
of muſick, ſuch as flutes, made of Canes; 


ſea-ſhells; and a fort of drum made of 


the trunk of a tree, hollow'd, and cut 
thin; which, by being beaten with a ſtick, 


made a noiſe well ſuited to the ears of 


thoſe people. Inranging their Army for 
battle, they form'd their batallions in 
great numbers, without order; but had 
corps of reſerve, to make uſe of as oc- 
caſion offer'd; and in attacking, they 
made terrible outcries to ſtrike fear into 
their enemies. 

This Army, to the number of 40, ooo, 
Cortez had now to engage; and there- 
fore, ridin 
own few ſoldiers, he encourag'd them to 
the battle; but forgot not to take the 
advantage of the ground, and to place his 
artillery to the beſt advantage. He went 
aſide, with his fifteen horſe, to a wood, 
where he advanc'd fo far, as to be able 
to flank the enemy at a proper time. 

The Indian Army, coming within di- 


ſtance, firſt diſcharg'd their arrows, and 


4 


chearfully amongſt his 


BDO 
other miſſive weapons, and then attach 

Jo Spaniard with en a hee Ke 20 the 
tet Was made 9. 


en lite them; te indian, 
as they adyanc'd in clo ers, . without 


due, order, the artillery :hew'd.. down, 
whole companies at once; yet. they 

ruſh'd on with precipitation, as being 
ated by rage and madneſs, rather rhe 

Courage. - r 
De Ordaz, behaving himſelf like 4 Va- 
ant man, and a good ſoldier, animating 
his men, made hayock of them; firſt Wirt 
muskets and croſs-bows, and at leſs: _ 
ſtance with ſwords; yet their numbers 2 
were ſb great, that it had been impoſſible 
to have ſtood the renew'd attack for any. 
time, if Cortes, by falling upon theit- 
Rear, and treading them down with his 
' horſe, had not ſo ſurpriz'd and dis- ſpi- 
rited them, that they threw down their 
arms, to be at liberty to fly with greater 
ſwiftneſs. De Ordaz quickly perceiy'd 


the effect of this attack; and gueſſing. 
the occaſion of their confuſion, urſued 3 ws 
the advantage, and beat the fartheſt ad- put 10 
vanc'd back to the place which Cortes fv 
had clear'd of their "companions; and 
the horſe and foot joining,” after a ſmall 
reſiſtance, put the Whole army to 
flight. | eee e bk 
Cortez would not let his men purſe 
che ſlaughter ; having a mind to make 
peace with thoſe people in order to pro- 
ſecute his other deſigns: he therefore 
order'd them to take ſome priſoners, 
whom he might employ in the negocia- 
tion of peace, and ſo ſounded a retreat. 
In this battle above 800 Trdians were 
killd, aud a great number wounded; the 
Spaniards haying loſt only two men, 
and ſeyenty wounded. Tho the Spa. 
niards behay'd with a great deal of cou- 
rage and bravery; yet, doubtleſs, the 15 
horſe occaſion'd this ſo ſudden victory: 
for, the Indians having never ſeen horſes 
before, . took the man and horſe to be 
one; and fo beliey'd that ſtrange, mon- 
ſters were let looſe to deſtroy them. 
The next day, Cortex calling the pri- 
ſoners, ſpoke kindly to them, made them 
ſome trifling preſents, and ſet them at 
liberty, to their infinite ſurprize and 
joy; for they expected to be treated 
as they treat their priſoners. This un- 
expected clemency had its deſign'd effect; 
many Indians coming, a few hours after, 
laden with Wheat, Fowl, and other pro- 
viſions, to make way, by that preſent. 
for the peace they were come to propoſe 
in the name of the principal Cacique of 
Tabaſco. Tho” the General was very 
defirous of peace; yer, being inform'd 
by Aguilar, that it was the cuſtom of 
the country to ſend their principal peo- 
le upon treaties of that kind, he refus'd to 
| Pear any propoſals from ſuch as were of 
3 N 0 the 
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(by 
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the meuuer ſort; bidding them tell their 
Geipel that if he defird his friend- 
ſhip,” he muſt ſend pet ſons of gteater ac - 
count to treat with him. 

The Cacique ſeit; the next day, thir- 
ty Indians of quality, in their proper 
ornaments of plumes and jewels, to ex- 
cue his fault, together with a preſent of 
he ſume kind as before. Cortez, with 
an aſſected gravity,” receiv'd the ambal- 
fadors, and having reprimanded them, 
made peace with them; and the Cacigue 
himſelf coming ſoon after, was well re- 


ceiv!d#' They ſent the General ſeyeral | 


reſents,” but particularly one Tadian 
man of great beauty, whom Cortez 
afterwards converted to the Chriſtian 
Faith; and call'd her Marina; who did 


Him much ſervice, by her good ſenſe; | 


and ptudent conduct: eſpecially by be- 
ivg able to interpret between him and 
the Tnrdians, when ſlie came to under- 
ſtand Spaniſb, which ſhe ſoon 'acquir'd. 
Having quieted all things in this place, 
Corte left his new ally, and ſet ſail for 
the Mexican dominions; paſſing by ſe- 
veral places, where Griſalvu in his voy- 
es had formerly touch'd. At laſt the 
Fleet came to anchor at Sr. Juan de 
Vue, on the ſouth coaſt of the Gulph 


of Mexico. Two canoes came immedi- 


ately to them, without any ſigu of fear; 
but, to Correx's great trouble, Aguilar did 
not underſtand the language of the I- 
dians who came ih them. Here the I- 
diam woman (afterwards narm'd Donnd 
Marina, being daughter to a Cacique, 
vaſſal to Monte guma) underſtanding their 
language perfectly well, it being het 
mother tongue, told Aguilar in the Fu- 
catan language, that the Indians, in the 
canoes were Mexicans, and deſit'd an 
audience of the General, in the name of 
the Govetnor of the province. Corres 
invited him on board; and, by his two 
interpreters, found that they were ſeat 
ÞPilpator and Teutille, the one Go- 
vernor, and the other Genetal of that 
rovithce, under Montezuma) to know 
bis intentions, and to offer him aſſiſtance 


in the proſecution of his voyage. To 


this the General anſwer'd, ** That he 
came to that country as a friend, upon 
i affairs of great importance, for the 
« ſervice of their King, and his whole 
„Empire; and to that intent, he would 
« meet the two Governors from whom 
* they were ſent; and hop'd they would 
treat him as well as ſome others of his 
* country had been treated the year be- 
“ fore.” And, entertaining them with 
ſome Spaniſh wine, aud ſuch fare as he had 
on board, and giving them ſome trifles, 
he diſmiſs'd them in very good humour. 

The next day, being Good-Er:iday, he 
landed all his ſoldiers, together with his 
II. 4. 


AH aer . 
| horſes and artillery, and entrench'd him. 


ſelf; the natives, by -Tettidle's order; 
bringing him proviſions, and aſſiſting the 


foldiers to make a fort of huts, ro ſhelter 
them from the ſun. rn Att. 
Upon Eaſter- Day, Pilpatoè and Ten- 
tile made him a viſit; and after Maſs 
was done, he treated them magnificent- 
ly at dinner; when that Was over, call. 
ing 


of Auſtria) Lord of the Eaſt, who 
„had ſent him to their Emperor upon 
an embaſſy, Which was of the great- 
eſt importance, not only to him, but 
to all that were ſubject to him; but 
that it was of ſuch a nature; that he 
could not diſcloſe it to any one, till 
he had an audience of the Emperor 
Monte Suma himſelf,” “ | 
This ſpeech” did not much pleaſe the 


two Indians; but having made their pre- 


fents to Cortes, which he receiv'd with 
à good grace, they told him, © That it 
Vas not au eaſy matter to ſee the great 
Emperor; and therefore they advis'd 
him, as friends, to proſecute his voy- 
«© age, and not to attempt an enterprize 
* Which he would be diſappointed in.“ 
But Cortes was not to be ſo eaſily put 
off; and therefore, he made anſwer, (in a 
tone of voice a little rais'd), © That it 
** was not the cuſtom of Kings to refuſe 
audience to the Ambaſſadors of other 
IT) 
*+* Miniſters to oppoſe ſuch an interview, 
without poſitive orders from their 
«< maſter. That, for his own part, he 
** was determin'd not to ſuffer his Lord 
„to be affronted in his perion; and 
therefore, would not leave that coun- 
'* try without ſeeing Monte guma; (or 
that all they had to do, was, to ac- 
*« quaint their prince with his reſolu— 
tion: for which he would allow them 
e ſufficient time.” | 

When the interpreters had explain'd 
this reply to the rwo Govetnors, they 
durſt not oppoſe his intention; and there- 
fore defir'd him to wait the return of the 
meſſenger, whom they intended to fend 
to Mexico; and, in the mean time, they 
would provide him with neceſſaries. 


the ſhips, ſoldiers, arms, and artillery 
of the Spaniards, interipets'd with ſome 
characters, here and there, by way of 
explanation, which ſupply'd the place of 
letters, at that time unknown amony 
them. Theſe tepreſentations the Gover 
nor ſent to Montezuma; which ſhev * 
that country not to have been ſo ru 
and free from invention, as the /74/41 7 
| had been repreſented before that tw 
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Princes; nor was it the buſinels of 


45 


ing Marina and Aguilar, he told the He an in 
Governors, by them, That he belong'd = 


with the 


to a potent prince (naming Cu AN UEG Goon 


— 


Here our author gives an account of Be 
of the Indians having drawn, in colours, B. 2 1, 


Tbe Universai Ta AUALLER. Do 
Cortez, beiog inform what they 


46 oK N 
dhe had gert regard far hai Bal 
were doing. went to ſee. the painters at ' perer, and thoyld be ſorry to. be 
work; — being ſurpriz d at their skill, “ oblig d co diſabey his commands 
reſoly'd to giye an PPParrapiry of draw- | that he could not think of ag 
ing them more to the life, by ſhew- ' his own Sovereigu ta any. diſnononr; : 
ing them his arwy exercis'd. . He there- | © and therefore found. himſelf under a 
fore told Tentille, that he would: enter-:þj neceſſity of 1 
tain them with the military diſcipline of | mand; and ſhould be ſorry chat any, 
his country; and accordingly, mounting unneceſſary delay, or xefuſal. ſhould 
his horſe, and drawing up his men, he put him undet the necoſſity of going 
made a ſham fight, firſt diſcharging his] nearer Mewvico, to ſolieite an audi- 
fire-arms, and then his artillery; Which] enge, Textille, finding; him relolute, : 
firuck a terror into the natives, and put dyrſt/nar,goptradic him; but, promiſing 3 
the painters to much difficulty, to invent to fend freſh meſſengers. to obtain pet - 
characters to repreſent what they ſaw, | miſſion, be retit d to his own poſt. 
Having thus given the Goyernors and » Whilſt Carvez was labouring this point 
People a terrible idea of the Spanb| with the Governor and General, hisown 
force; he ſpoke friendly to them, and people had go ſmall heart-burnings z/ for 
( made. the two chiefs preſents. of ſuch | lome of them, (boggling at the 19 
a 


_ 


things as he judg'd proper: and when | of the eaterprize,. of ſubduing 


they were to diſpatch. their meſſengers | vaſt Empire with a handful of men) 
Cortez's to Mexico, he ſent a preſent to Mente. plainly laid, it was raſhneſs to attempt 
— to Suma, conſiſting of ſeveral pieces of the it. And indeed. there ſeem'd to be a 

onte- 7 - | . . 
dum. brighteſt and moſt ſolid glaſs; a bolland great deal of reaſon in their remon- 
ſhirt; a cap of crimſon velvet, adoxn'd | ſtrance: for, this large dominion was 


with agold we an St.George; 'above. 1500 miles in length from eaſt to. „ 
and ſome tapeſtry chairs, much admir'd | weſt; and, in ſome. places, 600. broad, 
by the Indians. Ireaching from the north, to the fourhs 
Tho' Mexico was 180 miles from Vlua, ſea: the country rich and populous; all 

the return of the meſſage came back in | ſubject to Montezuma, and govern'd by 

ſeyen days; there being couriers bred | particular Kings, or Cacignes, his vaſſals. 

to that employment, at convenient di- The Mexzcans had the reputation of be- 
ſtances, thro” all the dominions of Men- ing a warlike people; and Montezuma 
tezuma. Teutille came to the Spanſp| being of the blood - royal, ((tho* not heir 
General, with the anſwer; but firſt | apparent) was, upon the death of his 

Mis preſens brought in a hundred Indians, laden | predeceſiox, choſen Emperor, from the 
1e Cortez. with a preſent from the Emperor; con- experience, aud great opinion the Mexze 
ſiſting of fine cotton cloths; plumes, cans had of his valour and conduct; which 

and other curious things, made of fea- | had evidently appear'd in his youth. _ 

thers of different colours, and ſhaded] Cortes was inform'd of theſo gram». 

very artfully ; bows, arrows, and tar- [ings and being reſoly d 89 the conn 

gets, of fine wood of different ſorts; two aue of Mexico, or loſing his life; ſent 

large Len emboſs d, the one of gold, | two ſhips. (in which. he employ'd thoſe 
repreſenting the Sun; and the other of | who were moſt diſcontented) to view 

ſilver, in the figure of the Moon; with | the coaſt, under pretence of finding a 

2 conſiderable quantity of gold, jewels, | more convenient harbour for his Fleet; 
precious ſtones, collars, rings, pendants, | giving them orders to return in ten days; 

and other ornaments, of great value.] that, in the mean time, he might have 
Having deliver'd the kf. up which | leiſure to come to a reſolution, what me- 
Cortez receiy'd in a ſuitable manner, he | thod was moſt proper to compals his de- 

told him, by the interpreters, © That 1 ; and likewiſe confirm his own peo- 

ce his maſter, the great Emperor Monte- x4 in an entire obedience to his com- 


Fl | „ Suma, had ſent him thele things, in | mands. 4 | 0 
fl return for his preſent; and to ſhew | When the ſecond meſſage of Tenuti//e 
"43/1 his value for the friendſhip of the | arriv'd at Mexico, the Emperor was in 
Wil +« eaſtern King. But he had ſent orders | great rage at the obſtinacy of the «by 
4 to acquaint him, that it was not con- viards; and, in his firſt fury, reſoly'd 
| | | venient, nor indeed poſlible, to al- | their deſtrution ; but upon, cooler 
| | ++ low him to go to his court, by reaſon | thoughts, having conſulted his council, 
Ml of the badneſs of the roads, and ſa- | he refaly'd to proceed with caution; be» 
Wii vage Inazans by the way.” But in a | ing ſtill determin'd to keep Cortes at a 
1. I! covert manner, he repreſented to him, I diſtance- from him. The reaſon of this 
hi that there was a ſecret reaſon, why Mon- ayerſion to the Spanzards, is laid to have 
16 teguma would not be ſeen by him at | been this: 
104 chat time. | Upon Gr:/atva's arrival on the Mexi- 
Aa To this Cortes made anſwer, © That | can coaſt, the year before, mas poor 
| | 191CS 


egumas dominions ; (ſuch as were 
faid ro have been ſeen at Jernſalem; be- 
fore it was deſtroy'd by Titut( Veſpaſian) 
Prodigies Comets ar'd both by day and night; 
"> the great Lake of Mexico boil'd up, and 

overflow'd its banks, without any ex- 
traordinary Floods, or previous Rains: 
one of their temples took fire of itſelf, 
and burnt to aſhes: voices were heard 
lamenting la the ait, in different places; 
and their very idols fotetold the deſtru- 


D' Acoſta ien of their monarchy. All theſe our 


Nat. Hiſt. author (with whom F. 'Fo/eph'd Arofia 
of the in- agrees) tells us, as things belicy'd and 
{lated by teported by the beſt authors. And both 
E. G. of them relate two more very remarka- 
B. 7. c. a3. hle prodigies. which happen'd to Mon. 
teguma himſelf. The firſt was/ ; 
Some Fiſher men, near the lake of Mex- 

icd, having taken a Fowl of an extraor- 

dinary ſhape and ſize, preſented it to the 

King, as a great novelty. It had on its 

head a ſhining plate, like a looking-glaſs, 
from which the Sun reflected a dim, me- 
lancholy light. Monte gums going near, 
to look upon ix, ſaw, at firft view of the 
laſs, a repreſentation of the Heavens 
cover'd with Stars; and, at a fecond view, 
an army: of men coming from the caſt, 
killing and deſtroying his ſabje&ts. Ma- 
ny of his attendants, and ſome magjcians, 
and prieſts, whom he ſcar for, ſaw rhe 
fame; the bird ſtanding quiet till they 
had ſeen the repreſentation ; but then it 
vaniſh'd out of their fight: leaving rhe 
Emperor and his retinue in the greateſt 
conſternation. The other prodigy was 
this: 

A plain countryman, of an honeſt, 
good character, came to court; and, with 
much importunity, defir'd an audience 
of the Emperor; which having obtain'd, 
he told Montezuma, That he had been 
carried by a monſtruous Eagle to a cave, 
(he knew not in what part of the world) 
where he was order'd by a yoice, with- 
out ſeeing any body, to look upon the 
man who lay a- ſleep on the ground; 
when looking about, he perceiv'd his Ma- 
jeſty, with a lighted rorch in his hand. 
The voice then bid him take the per fum'd 
torch out of the — hand, 

and apply it to his thigh which was un- 
Ibid, cover'd, ( Acoſta lays twas his face) but 
; he being aw'd by the majeſty of his king, 
was unwilling to obey; at which the 

voice, in a terrible tone, bid him do as 

he was commanded; which he then did. 
Upon which the voice faid, See how thy 
King fleeps, when the anger of heaven 
purſues him'! go, and awake him, if thou 
can'ſt, and tell him, That enemies from 

. the other part of the world are coming, 
to deſtroy his Monarchy and Religion. 

Aftet he had heard theſe words, the 
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cies hipper'd in different parts of Bayle again took Him. and carrying him 


through the air, left him where he was 


at firf* took ap: ** Thus, / id the man, 
L have perform'd the command'of the 


Gods: Awake, Sir, for your 2 and 
exuelty have proyok'd them!“ 
"Montezuma was {truck with this rela- 
tion; and the more, by feeling, at that 
(inſtant, a ſtinging pain in his thigh (or 
face) where the man ſaid he had apply'd 
the torch: and inſpection being made, it 
had all rhe figns of a freſh burning. 

| T1 own myſelf a mortal enemy to Su- 
perſtition; and am nor very credulous of 
| prodigies ; but, at the ſame time, ami noc 
yet arriy'd to that 1 85 of the fine gen- 
Heman, in the modern ſenſe of our po- 
lire age, as to reject all belief of ſuper- 
natural things. I know there have been 
tricks and cheats obrraded upon the 
world, both by Heathens and (nominal) 
Chriſtians, with regard to pretended Re- 
yelations ; bur that is no more an arou- 


ing Hiſtory invalidates the credit of all 
true ones. And, tho' I ſhall not youch 
for the truth of all the circumſtances in 
the prodigies faid to have happen'd in 
Mexico, before its conqueſt by the Ha- 
niarde; yet I muſtown, there is nothin 

repugnant 1 reaſon in believing, that 
a country, ſo long under the inſſuence 
and dominion of. the Deyil, as that 
wretched people ſeem to have been, 


facrifices, ſoplainly inconſiſtent with the 
nature of a good and benevolent G op 
ſhould, before it was reſcu'd out of the 
power of that enemy of mankind, have 
felt fome ſtrange convulſions; either as 
the laſt efforts of the devil, to retain his 
authority, and ſpirit up his old ſubjects, to 
prevent irs fall by the power of Almighty 
Gon, who can ſend a goodAngel to prepare 
people's minds for His gracious deſigns; 
or force even the Devil himſelf (rho' the 
father of lyes) to tell truth, when He 
pleaſes. _— The reader is to believe no 
more of it than he approves; tho' I 
could by no means omit taking notice of 
it, as being mention'd by the yery beſt 
authors that have handled this ſubject. ] 
—_—_ 

Whether theſe Prodigies were true or 
falſe, it is certain they had great in ſluence 
upon Monte guma's temper and counſels: 
he was irreſolute and changcable iu his 
determinations; ſometimes thinking to 
go at the head of his army, to make Cor- 
tes and his foldiers a prey to his own 
fury, and an acceptable ſacrifice. to his 
cruel Gods; at other times he was afraid 
that this handful of ſtrangers were the 
people defign'd by Fate to overturu his 


monarchy, and uſurp his dominions; and 
therefore was unwilling to provoke them. 
| Bur 


ment againſt all Revelation, than one He- 


(from their abominable cuſtom of human 
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But his fix d reſolution at this time was | hearing of his great valour at Tabaſs> 
ca, and having, for that treaſon, con- 
ceiyv'd a great eſteem for him, had ſent 
to deſire his friendſhip. Cortez: was 


not to ſuffer them to come to Mexico. 
ln the mean time, the two ſhips, which 
had failed to the north-weſt, return'd to 
Ulua; giving an account that they had 
diſcover d Qiabiſtan, in a ſafe Bay, about 
twelve leagues off; ſo that Cortez had 
ſome thoughts of remoying to it. But 
hearing that the meſſage was arriv'd from 

Tontezuma, he ſuſpended his reſolution, 
tilt he ſhould know the import of it, 
which he ſoon did. For, 

_ Teutille coming to viſit him, accom- 
pary'9 with the principal officers of the 
Indians, deliyer'd a new preſent from the 
Emperor, of the ſame kind with the 
former; but the orders which came ae 
with it, were poſitive for the Spaniards 
leaving his dominions forthwith. To 
which Cortes anſwer d. That having 
come ſo far, and from ſo powerful a 
prince, he could not return without 


% making new inſtances for an audience; 


« fince by the ſmall number of men 
© he had with him, it could not be ſu- 
«« ſpeed that he had any ill 7 6 
As ſoon is Cortex had thus declar'd him- 
ſelf by his interpreters, Teutille roſe up 


in the haſte, ſaying, ** That hitherto 


Cortez 
art fi ulty 
q res a 
mutiny. 


Amaſſe- 
aors from 
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Jem poa- 


la. 


Montezuma had treated him as a 
* friend; but, if he perſiſted in his re- 
«+ ſolution of ſtaying longer in his do- 
« minions, contrary to his order, he 
*«+ muſt expect to be treated as an ene- 
« my,” After he had ſaid this, he left 
him, without ſo much as taking leave. 
The next day, they found the cabins, 
where the Indians livd, all empty; 
and not a ſoul appear'd with proviſions, 
as uſual: which renewd the com- 
plaints of the murmurers; at the head 
of whom was De Ordaz; who repre⸗ 
ſented their diſcontents to the General 
in diſreſpectful terms; which he wiſely 
diſſembling, pretended to be willing to 
return to Cuba; and ſo gave it out; but 
having before prepar'd thoſe whom he 
truſted moſt (who had aſſur'd him the 
major part had no hand in the mutiny) 
as ſoon as they heard of this pretended 
reſolution, they ſtir'd up the ſoldiers, 
and join'd with them in a loud cry againſt 
it; telling Cortes (as had been concert- 
ed) that if his heart fail'd him, he might 
retire to Cuba; for their parts, they 
would ſtay, and chuſe ſome worthy man 
of their own number for their General. 
This affair was fo well manag'd, that ir 
cnded in a declaration of fetrling on the 
Continent; and the mutineers, either 


out of ſhame or fear, made excuſes for 


their late behaviour, 

After this diſorder was quieted, Am- 
baſſadors came from the Lord of Zem- 
Pola, a province not far from U/rua, tel- 
ling the General, that their Cacique 


glad of the propoſal,; and readily ac- 


cepted itʒ being infornvd that Zempoale: 
was upon the road to Qrrabiſien; bur 
he Was better pleas'd. When, having 
ask d, why they came no ſooner? they 
told him, that their Cacigue would have 
nothing to do with the Mericans, whoſe 
cruelties they deteſted. He found from 
theſe Ambaſſadors, that Monte guma was 
reputed a eruel tyrant; and that the obe- 
dience, which was paid by many pro- 
| treated 


vinces, was forc'd. Having 
theſe Indians courteouſſy, he diſmiſs'd 
them; promiſing to pay the Cacigue a 


viſit, to confirm their friendſhip, 


But tho' Cortez deſign d to leave this 
place, in order to a farther view, he 
call'd a council; and having prepar'd his 
confidents, he propos'd- ſettling a cor- 
poration, and chuſing magiſtrates; which 
they did, appointing Portocarrero and 
Montejo Alcades (as he had before con- 
triv 8 and the two Alvarado, 
together with Sandoval, were choſen 
Regidores, or Regents: they likewiſe 
made other officers, according to the cu- 
{tom of Spain. This corporation after- 
wards ſettled at La Vera-Cruz. Cortes 
aſſiſted at this aſſembly as a private 
member of the corporation paying; all 
reſpect to the new Magiſtrates, for a 
good precedent to others. 

The council of this new colony being 
aſſembled the next day, Cortes deſir'd 
to be admitted, to propoſe ſomething 
for the advantage of the community; 
and when he was receiv'd. making a ler 
ſpeech, im Which. He ſhew'd the pre- 
cariouſneſs of his own authority, as 
having had it only from Velaſquez; 
aud ſince he had revok d it, he thought 
<« it proper to reſign it into the hands 
of the council, who now repreſented 
the regal authority, deſiring them to 
© beſtow it upon a fit perſon for the ho- 
nour of the Emperor, their Sovereign; 
and for the 9 — and ſafety of 
the corporation.“ When he had end- 
ed his ſpeech, he threw his commiſſion 
from Velaſqueæ upon the table, and kiſ- 
ſing the batoon, gave it into the hands of 
the Alcades, and retir'd to his barrack. 

This affair coſt no long debate (as he 
had either foreſeen, or concerted before) 
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for, after having allow'd of his reſigna- 


tion, they agreed to chuſe him General 
in the Kiog's name, by their authority, 


till he could procure a commiſſion di- 


rectly from ain. But the Partiſans of 


LYelaſquez grambled unreaſonably, when 
it was not in their power to prevent it; 
inſomuch, that Corres, now reſolving 
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Chap. III. 
to be obey d, ſeiz d De Ordax, Scudero, 
and De Leon, and ſending them on board 
the Fleet, put them in irons; declaring. 
that he did ſo, becauſe they were di- 
ſturbers of the peace; for which, he in- 
tended to cut off their heads. But ſoon 

after, accepting the mediation of his 
friends, who had brought them to tea- 
ſon, hereleas'd, and fo reconcil'd them to 
him, that they continu'd faithful. 
Having now ſettled all matters to his 
liking, he order'd the Fleet to ſail to 
Quiabiſtan; and, with his forces, him- 
ſelf went by land to Zempoala; where 

22 they arriv'd without any accident, and 

la, boa he was well receiv'd by the Cacigue, 
whom he found to be a man of good un- 
N 3 but of an unweildy body. 
After the firſt ceremonies, and preſents 
made, Cortez enter'd into private con- 
verſation with him, by his interpteters; 
and having told him (on purpoſe to ſound 
his rhoughts concerning Montezuma) 
that one reaſon of his coming to thar 
country, was to redreſs wrongs, and to 
relieve the oppreſs'd; the Cacique com- 

plain'd of the tyranny of the Emperor; 
25 withal faid, he did not complain to 
him, to engage him to eſpouſe his quar- 
rel, againſt ſo powerful a prince; but 
ro give him a caution not to truſt him. 
Cortez anſwer'd, that he did not fear 
the power of Mexico, having Heaven 
on his ſide; and therefore defir'd him 
to acquaint all the Caczgues, his neigh- 
bours, that if they were unjuſtly op- 
went they might find him at Qxia- 
iſtan, ready to redreſs their wrongs. 

Having ſtaid but a ſhort time with this 
Cacigue, he held on his march to meet 

And then his ſhips. Upon his 1 at Quia- 

bea biſtan, he found the town deſerted; but 

in a little time, ſome Iudianus, more bold 
than the reſt, appearing, and being well 
treated, told him, the Cacique had re- 
tir'd, becauſe he would not begin a war; 
but as ſoon as he ſhould be inform'd of 
the peaceable behaviour of their new 
gueſts, he would return, with all his 
people; which he did, bringing the fat 
Cacique of Zempoala to make his excuſe. 
From theſe two, Cortez had new com- 
plaints againſt Montezuma. Bur their 
converſation was interrupted by two or 
three Indians, coming in a great fright, 


Cortez 


and ſpeaking ſoftly to the two Caczgues, | 


they retir'd with precipitation, leaving 
Cortez alone; who immediately order'd 
a good guard for Donna Marina, to go 
and ſee what the matter was. He was 
ſoon inform'd, that ſix officers of Mon- 
teguma's, who went about to gather in 
his tribute, were arriv'd with a great re- 
tinue; and, having ſeated themſelves in 
the town-houſe, had ſent for the Ca- 
ciques, to reprimand them publickly 
Ne II. 5. 
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for entertaining the ſtrangers, Witz were 
the Emperor's enemies; and had he- 
fore demanded (beſides the ordinary 
bate) twenty Iadiaus for ſacrifice to 1! 
Gods. e 

As ſoon, as Cortes undetſtood this, hie 
ſent for the Caciques, and bid them ſeize 
thoſe Miniſters, and he would protect 
them; which, after ſome heſitation, they 
did, to the great joy of their own peo- 
ple, and put their necks in a kind of pil- 
lory, deſigning to put them to death; 
but Cortez would not ſuffer it, putting 
them under a guard of Spaniards; be- 
cauſe he had no mind to fall out with 
Montezuma, without fatther provoca- 
tion. In the night, he ſent for two of 
the priſoners, and told them, he deſign'd 
to ſet them at liberty; with this condi: 
tion, that they ſhould tell their King. 
he had ſay'd them out of reſpect to him 
that he would make it his buſineſs to 
ſaye the other four, and make the Ca- 
ciques ſenſible of their fault; and would 
do his Majeſty all the ſervice in his 
power. After this, he ſent a guard with 
them to his ſhips, and order'd one of the 
boats to land them in ſome place beyond 
the Zempoala limits. Aud when the 
Caciques (not knowing how far he was 
concern'd in it) told of their eſcape, the 
next day, he blam'd the negligence of 
the guard; and, in their preſence, or- 
der'd the other priſoners on board, for 
ſecurity ;- giving inſtructions that they 
ſhould be well us'd. 

After this, the fame of the Spaniards 
civility, and loye of liberty, rogether 
with their ptowels and courage; bur 
above all, the report of their carrying 
Light' ning about them, brought about 
30 Caciques to Quiabiſtan, who offer'd, 
all together, to bring 100, oo Men to 
the field, againſt Monteguma; and (wore 
fealty to the King of Hain, and then 
return'd to their own country, to wait 
for orders. 

Near this place, the Spaniards choſe Ver- 
a place for their corporation to ſettle in; arg 
aud built a city, under the name of _ 
Vera. Crus, which it retains to this day, 
upon the ſouth-coaſt of the Bay of 
Mexico, about 19 deg. n. lat. Here, with 
the aſſiſtance of the Indians, they built 
a ſort of town. | 

When this city was finiſh'd, new Am- 7 % 
baſſadors came from Montezuma, with Embaſ}, 
a freſh preſent, thanking Cortez for his /rom 
generous deliverance of his officers; but cr 
defiring him, at the ſame time, to leave 
the country of the rebels, that he might 
puniſh them, without breaking friend- 
ſhip with him; ſtill inſiſting, with a my. 
ſterious tediouſneſs, upon the difficulty 
of going to Mexico. To all this, Cor- 
tes reply'd, with great ä 
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Montezhma, excuſing the Caciques, his 
friends, and promiſing. for their good 
behaviour. But withal he told the 

he deſpis'd all the difficulties of his 
march to Mexico; nor could he tell his 
embaſſy to any but the Emperor bim- 
felf: and then ſending for the four pri- 
ſoners, he ſet them at liberty. 

Theſe frequent embaſſies and preſents, 
from the proudeſt King in all Amer, 
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rais d the reputation of Cortes to a high 


degree; and, at the ſame time, leſſen d 
the awe and dread fotmerly conceiv d of 
Montezuma. | 3 
But here the Zempoalans put a trick 
upon him, and engaged him to march 
400. of his men, againſt ſome of their 
neighbours, upon pretence of their be- 
ing Mexicans; but Cortez diſcovering 
the cheat, reprimanded the Zempoalans, 
and made peace between the coutending 
ties, | 
As Cortes return'd from this expedi- 
tion, he ſtop'd at Zempoala; where the 
Cacique made a ſorry excuſe for decei- 
ving him, and offer d him his niece in 
marriage; which Cortes declin'd, tell - 
ing him, it was not lawful to marry 
one who was not a Chriſtian, But here 
his zeal for Religion prompted him to 
an action, which might have been of fa- 
tal conſequence. For, hearing there 
were human facrifices offer'd at one of 
their temples, the General, from a juſt 
horror to that impiety, ſent for the Ca- 
cigue, and, ordering his men to follow 
him in order, went directly to the place. 
The prieſts, who had provided againſt 
any interruption, came to the gate of 
the temple, calling the Indians to pro- 
tect their gods; at which a great number 
appear'd in arms; upon which Cortes 
made Donna - Marina proclaim aloud, 
that upon ſhooting the firſt arrow, he 
would cut the throats of the Caczgue, 
and all that were with him; and order 
his men to deſtroy the city with fireand 
ſword. The Iadianus, at their Cacique's 
command, threw down their arms; up» 
on which, he order'd the Spaniards to 
demoliſh the idol, and his altar; which 
idols az, they did, to the great conſternation of 
Xempoa- the Indians. Bur when they ſaw no 
la. judgment follow upon it, they ſaid Cor. 
Fez was ſtronger than their gods. 

Having return'd to Yera-Cruz, Cortes 

He ſends a diſpatch'd the beſt of his ſhips to Spazn, 
{vip ro with all the riches he had gotten, and a 
Pain. particular account of what had hap- 
pen'd; making the council allo write of 

the injuſtice done him by the Governor 

of Cuba. Theſe diſpatches were truſted 

to Portocarrero, ind; Monteſo, with par: 

ticular inſtructions to keep clear of Cuba. 

This meſſage was near being diſcover'd 

to Velaſquez, by lome of his party at 
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Vera. Crux, who had laid a plot to fleal 

away, in one of the veſſels, to give him 

time to intercept the {ſhip bound, for 

Spain but the matter being diſcover d. 

two of the principal contrivers were put 

to death, aud the reſt pardon d. How - 

ever, this attempt put him upon a thought 

(which he ſoon put in practice) of 

ſinking all the Fleet; having firſt taken 

out all that was valuable or neceſſary: 

by which means, he put his atmy 

under a neceſſity to conquer or periſh ; 

and likewiſe augmented his number, by 

| about rod men, who were neceſſary to 

manage the Fleet. n 
Things being thus diſpos d, he reſolv'd 

upon his march towards Mexico; and, 

having left 150 men and two horſes at 

Tera: Crux, under the command of Juan 

4 Eſcalante, a valiant man, and one he 

could entirely truſts he march'd to Zem- 

poala, where he muſter'd 500 foot of 

his own, and 15 horſe; and the Cacique 

of that place, having arm'd ſome of his 

forces to accompany him, he choſe out 

of them 400, of which number about 

forty were of the nobility, whom he 

treated like the Spaniard, but took 

them as hoſtages, for the ſecurity of the 

new church at Zempaola, and of a young 

Jpaniard, his own page, whom he left 

with the Cacique, to learn the Mexican 

language, in caſe any accident ſhould 

befal his interpreters. | 
When he was ready to march, E/7a- 

lante ſent him an expreſs, with an ac- 

count of ſome ſhips being ſeen upon the 

coaſt ; on which, Cortes return'd with 

a {mall party to Yera-Cruz, and ſeeing 

one ſhip at anchor, at a diſtance fyom 

the ſhore, he ſpy'd four Spaniards, who 

laid, they came in ſearch of them; one 

being a notary, and the others witneſ- 

ſes, with a notification to Corres, in the 

name of their- Captain, This writi . 

was, that De 8 Governor of 75 — 

maica, a obtain d the King's Com- 1, 

miſſion, to diſcover and people the Con- e 

tinent of America, had ſent Alonſo de ; 

Pineda, who had already taken poſſeſ- 

ſion of that land, on the fide of the ri- 

ver Panuco, intending to make a ſettle- 

ment at Naothlan, at a {mall diſtance 

from the place they were now in, had 

ſent him intimation, not to make any 

ſettlements that way. Cortez told them, 

he knew nothing of forms of law, but 

if their captain and he were together, 

they ſhould ſoon adjuſt the matter; for 

being ſubjects to the ſame prince, they 

ought to aſſiſt one another; but the no- 

tary ſtill inſiſting (with little reſpect) 

upon a direct anſwer to his notification, 

Cortes made them all priſoners; and 

making four of his men take their cloaths, 

and appear upon the ſhore the next day. 

whilſt 


ry, 
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ſigns to them to land; but only three | mong the Cholnlaur. Cortez found a 
ſeizes ſe- came aſhore; who were ſeiz'd by Cor- great deal of reaſon in. what they ſaid; 
ven Spa- fes men; on which the boat went back | but concealing his deſign, left Zocothlan, 
niards.. to their ſhip, which ſoon weigh'd an- | and march'd to Aacacingo, thro' which 
chor, and made off. | he was oblig'd to paſs, which ever of 
: This adventure being of too little] the roads he took after wards. 
conſequence to ſtop his march, he went] Having inform'd himſelf, from the ;,,,,, , 
ſtraight to Zempoala, with the addition | Zempoalens, of the nature of the go- et 
of ſeven Spanzards; which he thought | vernment of Tlaſcala, he found it was Kab 
. ſeaſonable recruit. a ſort of Republick, made up of ſeveral * 21a. 
Cortez Upon the 16th of Auguſt he began | States, every one of which ſept a de- 
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whilſt he, with the reſt of his company, 
lay conceald, a boat came towards the 
ſhore from the ſhip, with about a dozen 
men; and as they approach'd, the others 
rEtir'd, for fear of being known, making 


marches te his march, and, for ſome days, met with 


Zocoth- 
lan. 


no inconyenience, being well receiv'd 
where - ever he paſs'd; and tho' they 
found ſome trouble in paſſing the moun- 
tains, where they had no ſhelter againſt 
the rain, (being oblig'd to lie in the open 
air) yet the ſoldiers bore all with pa- 
tice. After they had paſs'dthe moun- 


_ rains, they enter'd the provinee of Zo- 


cothlan. Cortes ſent two 1ndzans to the 
Cacique, who brought him back a civil 
meſſage; and, upon his advancing to 
that city, the Cacique came out to meet 
him; but Cortes ſoon perceiy'd that his 
civility was forc'd, In their converla- 


tion, this Indian extoll'd the power and 


greatneſs of Montezuma, in terms not 
very obliging to Cortez; which he, in 
ſome meaſure, diſſembled; yet he told 
him, that he knew little of the world, 
if he belicy'd Montezuma to be the great- 
eſt King of it; for that his Maſter had 
many Servants more potent than he was. 
But the greater he was, the ſtronger in- 
clinations he had to make a league of 
friendſhip with him; which was the de- 
ſigu of his march. | | 


T E . 

vately of the danger of that advice; 
telling him, that the Tlaſcalaus, tho' a 
warlike people; were friends to the Ca- 


ciques who hated Manteguma; whereas 
his troops were frequently quarter'd a- 


puty to refide at that city; and that 
they had maintain'd their liberty by 
force of arms, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Otomies, the greateſt Barbarians of that 
part of the Continent, He therefore 
lent four Zempoa/ans to this Republick, 
and, by+his interpreters, gave them a 
meſſage, which he made them get by 
heart. 


When the meſſengers were gone, Cor- Bit has vs 
te ſtaid at Xacacingo, expecting their 77» of 
return; but being dilappointed of his“ 


expectation, he rclolv'd to march to 
Tlaſcala, taking the detaining his Am- 
baſſadors, as a lign of war. To prevent 
their preparations, therefore, he imme- 
diately ſet out, with the conſent of the 
Zempoalans, whoſe advice he always de- 
fir'd in this expedition, He had nor 
march'd far in the territorics of the Re- 
publick, till he was confirm'd in his 


opinion; for they encounter d a body of 


5000 Tndians in arms, who boldly at- 
tack'd them; but the artillery being fir'd 
upon them, they fled ; leaving about 60 
dead upon the place. The next day, 
proceeding in their match, they diſco- 


Here he ſtaid five days, and the Ca- The Tlaſs 


ver'd a freſh body of the enemy, more claus 
cique, finding Cortez not at all frighted 


in number than before; who, advancing ar, ad 
atthe 


at his magnifying Montezuma, n 
reat number of human ſacrifices offer'd 
[5 him every year; but that he ſpoke 
with contempt of their gods; and de- 
clar d, that the chief deliga of his co- 
ming, was to aboliſh that deteſtable pra- 
ctice of ſacrificing human blood; began 
to ſhew him reſpe, as ſomething more 
than man; and treated all his Army with 
more civility, and augmented their pro- 
viſions. However, this Cacique, being 
a tool of Montezuma's, when he could 
not make any impreſſion upon him, by 
the greatnels of that Monarch, reſolv'd 
to lead him into the ſnare, that was laid 
for him upon the road. To which in- 
tent, he advis'd him not to go by way 
of Tlaſcala, as being a bad road, and 
the inhabitants ſavage; but rather to 
march by CHolula. But the Zempoalans, 
who were with Cortez, warn'd him pri- 


with great haſte, but no order, ſhot their 
arrows before they came within proper 
diſtance, and retreated; but in ſuch a 


Shs TT iſh, 


with loſs; 


manner, that Cortez perceiy'd it was ra- 


ther ſtratagem than flight; and therefore 
kept cloſe. order in the purſuit; when 
coming to a plain, not far off, he found 
their Army drawn up, conſiſting of above 
49,000 men: But the Spaniards remem- 
bring their victory at Tabaſco, were not 
diſcourag'd at their number. Therefore, 
\ marching down the hill in good order, 
they engag'd the Indians, who waited 
for their adyancing, that they might 
ſurround them; which they did, by open- 
ing to the right and left, and run— 
ning with fury on both ſides, and then 
contracting their circle, brought Cortez's 


ſmall Army within it, and fell on with 


And are 


great bravery. The Spaniards put them- o αν 


ſelves into a ſquare, to receive them on 
all 


taten. 
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all ſides, and made a moſt terrible 
ſlaughter. , 
Cortes charg d with his few horſe, as 
he ſaw occaſion; and trod them down 
where-ever he went; and the artillery 
was ſo well manag'd, that not a ſhot was 
fir'd without doing great execution; 
which made thin retire to ſome diſtance, 
ſo that Cortez "made his forces cnlarge 
their front; and, dividing his horſe to 
both wings, advanced upon them; who 
were ſo tertify'd at the Horle, which 
they took for monſters, that they fled 
in great haſte, running down one ano- 
ther. Pedro de Moron, being mount- 
ed upon a ſwift mare, and puriuing too 
far, was ſurrounded by a company of 


fix'd upon convenient ground, where he 
might fight to advantage. He plac'd 
his artillery in the flanks, and gaye or- 
ders when, and at what diſtance to fire ; 
keeping the horſe with himſelf, to give 
relief where-eyer it was wanting. It 
was not long before the enemy appear'd, 
being no leſs than 50,000 ſtrong: as ſoon 


the artillery began to play upon them; 
which made them halt a little; bur, rho” 
many were. cut off, before they came 


they arm'd themſelves with fury and 
madneſs, and atrack'd the Spaniards ; 
pouring in ſuch numbers upon them, 
that, notwithſtanding their courage and 


near enough to ſhoot an arrow; yet. 


Bock I. 


U 2 iſt econ 
as they came to a convenient diſtance, htl, 


— 


the enemy who rally'd; and his mare | diſcipline, they were put in diſorder: erin 
being kill'd, they ſeiz'd his launce, Bur the Indians fell by hundreds; and ——_— 
and took him priſoner. They cut off when they were like to do miſchief, by 1. 


are put iu 


the mare's head, and & it with | breaking the ranks of Cortez's Army (as diſerder. 


them; but Moron, who was 
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They cut 
bead, and 


offa mare's General, 


ut ſlightly 
wounded, was reſcud by ſome horſe, 
who came to his aſliſtance. 

The greateſt part of the officers of 
the enemies Army were kill'd in the bat. 
tle; ſo that their General Xicotencal 


being afraid to engage again without of. 


ficers, ſounded a retreat, after their man. 
ner, with horns, and a ſort of drums; 
on which they retir'd to the camp, in 
greattriumph (notwithſtanding their loſs 
with the mare's head carry'd before the 


where it was ſacrific'd to their gods; the 


the enemy fell in this battle, and onlv 
nine or ten Spaniards were wounded, 


and ſome Zempoalans, who behay'd to 


admiration. Cortez retir'd, with his 


forces, to an eminence, where were 


ſome houſes, and proviſions for that 
night. | 25 
The next day Cortez march'd out to 
view the country, with all his horſe, 
and 100 Spaniſh foot, and as many 
Zempoalans; having taken ſome priſo- 
ners in his march, he gaye them their 
liberty, and ſent a civil meſſage to the 
Indian General, condoling the loſs he 
had ſuftain'd, and offering peace; but 
threatening the deſtruction of their coun- 
try, if they were obſtinate. The poor 


meſſengers return'd to Cortez wounded, 


and ill treated by Xzcorencal, for having 
the impudence to carry him fuch a mel- 


ſage; who bid them tell Cortes, that 


by Sun-riſing he would be with him, in 
order to carry him and his army aliye, 
to make them ſacrifices to his gods. 
Cortez, tho' he ſcorn'd his menaces, 
did not ſlight the intimation given him 
of the deſigu d attack; but put his men 
ia order by break of day; and advan- 
cing half a league from his quarters, 


which he ſent to Tlaſcala, g 


if Providence had decreed their deſtru- 
Ction) they fell to killing one another 
in the rear of the Indian army; which 
occaſjon'd a general defection, and made 


even thoſe, who were like to have been 


conquerors in the front, turn their backs 
and fly: But Cortes kept his men from 
purſuing them. They found afterwards, 
that the lucky diſpute in the rear, had 
been occaſion'd by Xicotencal's affront- 


) | ing a Cacique of his Army, by calling 


him coward; which he reſenting, en- 
ag d the ſeveral leaders in a general 
quartel. | | 


_— fitteſt victim for ſuch deities, as our au- | The Spaniards could not learn the 
bo eaten, thor well obſerves. A great number of | number of the ſlain, on the enemy's fide; 


but they heard there was a vaſt multi- 


one Was kill'd, and zo wounded. Bur 
the accident of being diſorder'd in the 
action, made the Spaniards retire in con- 
fuſion; and ſome of the malecontents 
repreſenting to them what might have 
happen'd, had ir not been for the acci- 


dental quarrel among the Indians, laid 


before rhem the danger they were in, 
by encountring with tuch unequal num- 
bers; ſo that a new mntiny was like to 
enſue. | In 
CorteZlet them ſpend their firſt reſent- 
ment without controul ; but knowing 
the ill conſequence of marmurs, he call'd 


ing them for their fault, cold them, 
He had aſſembled them to have their 
opinions openly, not in a clandeſtine, 
« and criminal manner. He ſaid, if it 
«+ was their intention to return to Vera- 
„% Cruz, after having defeated the 7 /a/- 
e calans(the only enemy between them 
and Mexico) who, by a loſs of two 
< ſet battles, muſt ſac for peace, he was 
ready to come into their meaſures; 


add: ». 7 W 1 NN 


and fo give the Zempoalans and others, 
* who were their confederates, not on- 


"OILY 


rude wounded. Of the Spanzards, only 


his men together, and, without upbraid- 


emp III. 


ly a handle to deſpiſe, but to ſtarve 
and deſtroy them.” 

This ſpeech had the deſir'd effect; 
for one of the principal mutineers, call'd 
out. That the General had taught 
* them their duty, whilſt he ſeem'd to 


ask their advice; and he now plainly 


Tounter-charms. 


The In- 
dians, by 
advice 

of the Ma- 
Licrans,at- 
tack tbe 


camp by 


uight. 


'** ſaw deſtruction in their retreat.“ Up- 
on which, they all ask'd pardon, and de- 
ſir'd he would lead them to Mexico. 

In the mean time, the people of 7 /af- 
rala were in a divided ſtate; many of the 
chief of the Senate were for peace; but 
they, who obſtructed ir, were the ma- 
jor part. They were aſtoniſh'd at the 
valour of the ſtrangers; and, becauſe 
they would not give way to the opinion 
of the vulgar, that they were Gods; 
their judgment of them was, that their 
valour was the effect of magick, and that 
the only way to conquer them, was by 
To this end, they al- 
ſembled the Magicians and Enchanters; 
who, (after ſome magick performances) 
declar'd, with a very ſolemn air, That 
the ſtrangers being the offspring of the 

Sun, all their valour lay in the influ- 
& ence of their father; but if they were 
attack d in the abſence of the Sun, 
they would not be ſtronger than the 
« Indians,” They advis'd the Senate, 
therefore, to fall upon them in the night, 
and make an end of them before Sun- 
riſing. This advice was applauded by 
all, and neceſſary orders given for the 
execution of it; and ſo ridiculouſly cre- 
dulous were theſe poor people, that they 
march'd, at the time appointed, againſt 
the Spaniards, with a full perſuaſion of 
finding them void, both of ſtrength and 
courage: Xicotencal bringing 10,000 
men to execute this project. 

Cortez had kept exact diſcipline in his 
ſmall camp, that he had notice, by his 
ſcouts, of their firſt motion, and was 
prepar'd to encounter them; receiving 
their approach in ſuch a manner,.. as 


 ſhew'd they were fatally diſappointed in 


But witb- 


ont ſuc 


ceſs, 


well as when he was looking on. 


the expectation of finding the Spaniards 
dil-ſpirited; the ſlaughter they made 
convincing them, to their, coſt, that 
thoſe children of the Sun, could fight 
when their father was out of ſight, as 
Xico- 
teucal, tho! he ſaw himſelf cheated. by 
the Sorcerers, yet behay'd like a gallant 
man: he led his men more than once to 
attack the ſmall works which the Ha- 
niards had made to fortify themſelves, 
and they came on with ſuch fury, that 
many of them loſt their lives in the at- 
tempt; and when they had try'd, in 
yain, for a long time, to force the camp, 
their General founded a retreat. As 


ſoon as they retir'd, Cortez order'd out 


all his horſe, with a party of foot, to 
. . 


O R 


11 22. 
purſue them; which they did, till they 
were quite diſpers'd. | 
The city was in the utmoſt conſter- 
nation at this defeat of their forces, and 
hopes. The populace cry'd aloud for 
peace; and theSenate, aſham'd of their 
credulity, wreck their, fury upon the 
Magicians, for having deceiv'd them. 
But when they had conſulted the preſent 
ſtate of their affairs; Magiſcatgiu, who, 
from the beginning. had been for peace, 
repreſented to them, in ſuch lively terms, 
the miſchief that had already happen'd 
by their deſpiſing his counſel, and the 
utter deſtruction of their country, which 
was like to enſue: he ſhew'd, as he had 
hinted before, that theſe ſtrangers muſt 
be that celeſtial Race, which tradition 
inform'd them was to alter the Goyern- 
ment of their Country; and therefore 
concluded, that fighting againſt them. 
was flying in the face of Fate. This 
had ſuch an effect; that they immedi- 
arely ſent orders to Xicontencal to make 
no more attempts upon the Spaniards, 
but to keep upon the defenſive; becaule 
the Senate was upon a treaty of peace. 
Xicotencal refus'd to obey thoſe or- 
ders, anſwering, with his uſual inſolence, 
T hat he and his Army were the true Se- 
nate, and would take care of their coun- 
try, when others abandon'd it. His de- 
ſign was to make a ſecond effort by 
night; but, that he might do it to better 
purpoſe than formerly, knowing that 
the natives us'd to carry proviſions to 
to the Haniarde, which they exchang'd 
for baubles; he made forty of his fol- 
diers, choſen for that employment, 
cloath themſelves like peaſants, to offer 
the Spaniards Fruit, Hens, and Indian 
Wheat; giving them orders to ſpy where 
their works were weakeſt. This they 
put in execution; but one of the Zem- 
Poalans having obſery'd that they went 
ſlily about, taking particular notice of 
every part of the camp, gave informa- 
tion of it to Cortes; the pretended pea- 
ſants were ſeiz'd, and being examin'd ſe- 
perately, confeſs'd the truth; telling 
him, that their General deſign'd to make 
an attack, that very night, with 20,000 
men. | 
Having made this diſcovery, Cortez 
order'd ſome of the ſpies to have their 
hands cut oft, and ſome their thumbs 
only, and ſo bid them go, and tell their 
General, that he was ready to receive 
him. This ſtruck a terror in the mind 
of Xicotencal; for he could not imagine 
that Cortez could have diſcoyer'd his de- 
ſign, but by infpiration ; and therefore 
was in ſuſpence how to behaye. But he 
was ſoon determin'd; for deputies came 
to the Army from the Senate, with or- 
ders to him, to give up his command; 
O and 
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and to the officers and ſoldiers, ' not to | The Mexicas Ambaſſadors, having 
| obey him, upon pain of death. This ſent an account to their King, of what 

e 


34 


broke the Army at once; and the Ca- | paſt in the Spaniſh camp, he tent a new 
ciques, who were in it, rerurn'd to their | preſent to Cortes, offering friendſhip 
different countries. | with the King of Span, upon two con- 

'T}S-nate The Senate then ſent four of their | ditions, vis. that Cortes ſhould not 

ſend io number with a preſent to Cortes, to | make peace with Tlaſcala, nor pretend 

yo wit" treat of peace, who were admitted to | to go to Mexico. Cortes receiv'd the 

orte. audience; and having made a ſorry ex- | preſents, but delay'd the anſwer; and 
cuſe for the war, aud declar'd the ad- courteouſly entertain'd the Ambaſſa- 
dreſs of the Senate and People for peace; | dors. | 
Cortes, putting on an air of ſeyerity, | In the mean time, the Senate being 

gave them a doubtful anſwer, to make | frighted at the delay of the Spaniards, 

them more eager in their deſire; and ſent | came to the camp in a body, to ſolicite 
them back, with only telling them, that | their coming to the towu. Cortez re- 
he would make peace with the Senate, | ceiv'd them as friends, and granted their 
according as their future behayiour de- | requeſt, defiring them to ſend ſome 7n- 
ſery'd it. This he did to gain time, and | dan to draw his artillery, and carry 
that he might recover of an indiſpoſi- his bee which was done by break of 
tion of body, under which he then la- day; and, raiſing his camp, he enter'd Cortez 
bour'd. the city, to the great joy of all the peo- * 

Anot ber About this time, another meſſage came | ple. He took Montezuma's Ambaſſadors — 

Embaſſy from Montezuma, accompany'd with a | with him, and, for their ſecurity, lodg'd 

frm preſent; his Ambaſſadors had inſtructi- | them near himſelf. 

_ ons privately ro obſtruct the peace, if | Correa had frequent converſations with 
they ſhould hear that it. was. propos'd; | the men of ſenſe among the Tla/talans, 
but the pretence of their coming was, | about Religion, but had no great effect; 
to congratulate Cortez upon the victory | only he oblig d them to ceaſe their human 
he had obtain'd over their common ene- ſacrifices; io that, either conyinc'd by his 
my. Cortes receiy'd the Ambaſſadors, | reaſons, or over-aw'd by his authority, 
and treated them well; but delay'd to | they releas'd all the poor wretches, who 
give them an anſwer, which they did | had been appointed for victims. | 
not preſs for; having an inſtruction to] But Cortez being now impatient to be 
ſtay with him, in order to break off the gone, diſmi(s'd the Ambaſſadors of Mexi- 
treaty, which they found was on foor, | co, after they had been witneſſes of the 
with the Republick; but Cortez's de- | ſubmiſſion of the Tlaſtalans, whom 

ſign was to ſhew them how ſubmiſſive | Montezuma could never ſubdue; he bid 
thoſe people were to him. them tell their prince all they had ſeen, 
In ! mean time, a new meſſage came | and what intereſt he had with the Re- 
from Tlaſcala, at the head of which was | publick ; which he would uſe for his Ma- 
- the General Xzcotencal, attended by fif- | jeſty's advantage, if he would allow him 
ty gentlemen in decent equipage. As | an audience: which he hop'd he would 
ſoon as he was admitted, he told Cortes, | not now refuſe, ro one, who had be- 
in a plain ſoldiery way, that he had ſtop | hay'd with ſo much reſpect towards him. 
the peace which the Republick had been | He had kept them with him ſo long, that 
deſirous of, when the firſt embaſſy had | he might not give Montezuma time to 
been ſent from Zempoala; and that his | arm againſt him, before he began his 
reaſon was, becauſe he beliey'd him to | march, which he deſign'd to do ver 
be a favourer of Montezuma, and his | ſoon. after their departure. But before 
tyranny; but now having a reſpe for | he had got every thing in order for that 
him; as his conqueror, he was come to | expedition, new meſſengers, and a new 
ſubmit himſelf, and deſire his friendſhip, | preſent came from Mexico, with per- 
for himſelf and his country; and there- | miffion for Cortez to go thirher, and de- 
fore entreated him to bring his forces in- firing him to paſs by CHolula, where the S 
ro the city, as if it were to his own; | King had order'd quarters for*him and 
where he ſhould be provided with all | his people. Cortez was pleas'd with this 
neceſſaries, and be in as much ſafety as tee vd tho' he had reaſon to appre- 
at home; offering to ſtay with the no- hend this quick change was not without 
bility, who were his attendants, as ho- | ſome myſtery; and Magiſcatgiu, and 
| Nages for the true performance of what | other wiſe T laſcalans, beg'd of him not 
he promis'd. Cortes was pleas'd with | ro march by Cholula; „ him that 
this open, free ſpeech, and gave his word, they were a perfidious pœople, and in- 
that as ſoon as he had diſpatch'd Monte. tirely in Monte2uma's intereſt ; and when 
2uma's Ambaſſadors, he would return they could nor prevail with him to go 
his viſit; refuſing to accept of any ho- | by another route, they order'd their Ar- 
ſtages for the word of a General. my to be ready to march for his defence; 


but 


— 


Cortez 


ms his 


march 
teu 
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Mexico, 


and ar- 


ri ves at 


„ 


C O R 
but he refus'd that compliment, only he 
allow'd about 6000 of them to attend 
him. | 

Having taken leave of his friends at 
Tlaſeala, he march'd to Cholula, where 
the Cacique refuſing to receive the Tya/- 


calans, they pitch'd their camp without 


the city, at Cortes's deſire, He ſtaid 
here for ſome days, with all the appea- 


Cholula. rance of friendſhip; but it was all diſ- 


ſembled on the part of the Indians of the 
place; and their treachery came to Cor- 
te2's'knowledge in a wonderful manner. 
There was a Lady in Cholula, who 
had taken a great liking to Douna Ma- 
rina; ſhe came to her one morning, and 
raking her aſide, rold her ir was a pity 
that the ſhould be thus a priſoner, and 
in volv'd in the deſtruction, which Mon- 
teauma had prepar'd for the ſtrangers. 
Marina, believing there was myſter 
hid under theſe words, pretended to la- 
ment her own captivity, and to be wil- 
ling to eſcape; at which, the other told 
her, that if ſhe would be ſafe, ſhe muſt, 
that inſtant, go to her hoyſe; for that 
6000 Mexicans in arms Were already 
come into the town, at different times, 
and 20,000 mote were at a ſmall diſtance, 
ro ſupport them, at a time appointed; 
that the Spaniards were to be cut off, 
except a few, who were to be ſent to 
Mexico for ſacrifices. Donna Marina 
5 to be pleas d at the news, and 
eaving the Lady, under pretence of get- 
ting ſome neceſſary things, ſhe inform d 
Cortes of the Plot; who ſeizing the 
Lady, and examining her, ſhe confeſs d 


4 Plos the whole affair. He immediately ſent 
Saint for ſome of the Prieſts, and diſcovering 


Ortez 


diſcover 


'd 


, 


all that he knew, as if he had known 
the deſign without being informed of it 
by any body; they taking it for grinted 
that he had it by inſpiration, own'd the 
Plot; but to excuſe themſelves, they laid 
the blame upon Montezuma. Cortes 
had them confin'd privately, and ſend- 


ing for the Cacique and Governor of the 


city, told them he would march by the 


break of day, and defir'd they would 


provide Indians to carry his baggage, 
and furniſh proviſions for his march; as 
likewiſe 2000 men in arms, to accom- 
pany him; they had the ſoldiers in rea- 
dineſs, but the other things came but 
ſlowly. 1 

Cortez having reſolv'd what to do, 
and giving private inſtructions to the 
Tlaſcalaus, he ſent for the Mexican 
Ambaſſadors, and told them of the Plot, 
which he ſaid he had not only found out 
by his own ſpeculation and vigilance, 
but that the conſpirators had own'd it; 
for which reaſon he intended to puniſh 
them; bur the rather, becauſe they had 
the impudence to accuſe the Emperor, 


TE Z. 


as being privy to it, and authorizing it 
by his order; which was ſuch a calum- 
ny as they ought to die for. However, 
he kept them cloſe within their quar- 
ters, ſo that they could have no com- 
munication with the CHolulaug. 

At break of day, the ſoldiers, whom 


he had defir'd, came to him, and were - 


indeed more than the namber demanded ; 
but the proviſions and baggage· men lels. 
He order'd the ſoldiers to be divided, 
and to retire to different places of his 


55 


own quarters, where he ſhut them up; Ardblcod, 
and then mounting his horſe, and draw. % 


ing out his men, except ſuch as were ne- 


ceſſary to guard his quarters, he appear'd 
in the ſtreet; and ſending for the Ca- 
cique, and principal men of the city, 
he told them that he had diſcover'd their 
Plot, and upbraided them for their ttea- 


y | chery, and breach of hoſpitaliry ; tell- 
them that it was his intention to 


in 
puniſh the conſpirators. The Indians 
caring this, fled to the forces that 
were in the city, who came imme- 
diately to the ſtreet; but Cortes firſt 
falling upon the ſoldiers that had been 
ſent him in the morning, kill'd them all; 
and the ſignal being given, the Tlaſta- 
lans enter d, ſo that the Spaniards and 
Zempoalans, on the one hand, and the 
Tlaſcalan on the other, hem'd in the 
Mexicans and Cho/ulans, and made great 
havock. Numbers of people retir'd to 
the temples; whither the Spaniards pur- 
ſu'd them, and when they refus'd to come 
out, they ſet one of the largeſt temples 
on fire, and burnr all that were in it. 
Many have blam'd this day's ſlaugh- 
ter, as well as many other actions of 
Cortez, as ſavouring much of cruelty; 
and indeed, for my part, I ſhall never 
be an advocate for violence and ſhedding 
of blood, it being as diſagreeable to my 
temper, as my character. But if the 
provocation was, as our author ſtates it, 
(and I have no authority Fo contradict 


him) I do not know howfat men, enur'd 
to blood, will 


go when once enter'd; 
eſpecially if they have reaſon to believe 
there is no way to ſave themſel ves, but 
by killing others. But ſtill that flaugh- 
ter ought to ceaſe, when the reſiſtance is 
over. And our author ſays, that Cortes 
immediately proclaim'd ageneral pardon, 
and ſav'd even the Caciques, and chief 
men of thecity ; together with the Prieſts 
whom he had in confinement; tho' with- 
out doubt, all theſe were engag'd in the 
Plot, and, perhaps, the contrivers of it. 
The next day, Xicotencal arriv'd at 
the city with 20,000 men, ſent by the 
faithful Senate, to Cortez's aſſiſtance, 
upon the firſt intelligence of his danger: 
he receiv'd him with open arms; but 
perſuaded him to lead his Army back 
again, 
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again, as not having occaſion for them, , ver'd;;.and therefore made the beſt of 
and being very improper to give um-] their way to ſecure themſel yes. 

brage to Montezuma, with whom bes Monteauma, having intelligence of 
was reſoly'd toſcontinue ju friendſhip, this laſt diſappointment, was quite diſ- 

nothſtanding the provocations he had al- ſpirited; and inſtead of making uſe of 

ready receiy'd:. i” hg his natural courage, (like Saul at; Endor) | 
Having encourag'd the chief people of | had recourle ro Wizards; ſo that calling 
Cholula vo bring back the inhabitants] for his Magicians, - and promiſing them 
who had fled, and ſuffer'd all people from | great rewards if, by their enchantments, | 
they deſtroy'd this new army; threa- 


the neighbouring places to come and ſet- 
tle there; Cortez diſmiſs'd! the Zempoa- | ten d them with death, if they Mga 
lans, at their own deſire, making them | the undertaking, But tho” thoſe kind of 
_ . preſents for their fidelity, and parting | people had cheated the ignorant multi- 
with them in the moſt affectionate man- | tude many times before, and perhaps 
ner. He ſent a preſent likewiſe to their | had been deluded themſelves by the De- 
Cacique, and letters to his lieutenant at vil, (whom Almighty Gop had permit- 
Vera-Grus. * ted to exerciſe dominion over thoſe dark 
Before he left Cholula, he had a freſh,| Heathens, for their puniſhment) could 
no longer keep up the cheat; but ow d 


1 } 


Embaſſy from Montezuma, congratula- 


Cartez 


ting his ſacceſs e the perfidious trai- 
tors; and repreſenting the indignation 


of the Monarch, for the villany of the 


attempt againſt him. Cortez diſſembled 
his knowledge of Montezuma's being con- 
cern'd in it, and treated the Ambaſladors 
well, without truſting them. c 

At laſt, he began his march, and the 


arches to Ambaſſadors with him; the firſt day he 


Guaco- 
cingo. 


where it was ſmooth'd, in 


A new plot 
of Mon- 
tezuma's 


iſco ver d. 


enter'd the Province of Guacocingo, 
where the chiefs of that, and the adja- 
cent towns, came to him with proviſi- 
ons; and, in private converſation, re- 
preſented Montezums as a cruel tyrant, 
cautioning Cortes to be upon his guard 
with him; for that he had laid an am- 
buſcade on the other fide of the moun- 
tains, for his deſtruction; and that he 
might fall into it, had ſtop'd up the high- 
way, leading to Chalco, and open'dano- 
ther at the top of the hill, which was 
not practicable, but at the beginning, 
order to de. 
ccive them. * | 

With this caution, Cortez went on, 
and coming to the place, found it as it 
had been repreſented to him; the old 
road was barricado'd with ſtones and 
timber, and a new one made. He dil- 
ſembled his reſentment, and ask'd the Am- 


baſſadors the meaning of the two roads; 
who anſwer'd, that the beſt road was 


level'd for his march, and the other 
ſtop'd up, to prevent his going wrong. 


Cortez, without altering his voice or 


countenance, told them, they did not 
know his people; for they glory'd in 
overcoming difficulties. Then he or- 
der'd his T /a/ſtalans to march, and clear 
the old road; which was done by them, 
and the natives of the country (who had 
accompany'd him), to the great confu- 
ſion and ſurprize of the Ambaſſadors, 
who look'd We it as Divination. The 
Mexicans, who lay in ambuſcade on the 
other road, finding that Cortez had taken 
the old way, believ'd they were diſco- 


- 


| 


that neither they, nor their Gods, could 
be of any uſe againſt Montezuma's: pre- 
ſear enemies. They told him honeſtly, 
that their enchantments had no force; 
and they perceiv'd that their Gods had 
no longer any power, This gave the 


Monte- 


finiſhing ſtroke to Monte guma's hopes; zuma 


but, tho he now gave all for loſt, the 
remains of his former greatneſs of mind 
appear d in ſome meaſure; for he is re- 


loſes all | 
hopes, 


ported to have ſaid, upon this repreſen- 


tation of his Magiciaus: hat can we 
do if our Gods forſake us? Let the 
Strangers come, and let the Heavens fall 
upon us: But it ſhall not be ſaid that 
we ſhall abſcond. — To turn our backs 
would be diſhonourable. And added a 
little after, I only. lament the old men; 
women, and children, who cannot defend 
themſelves. Theſe were ſentiments (as 
our author juſtly obſerves) worthy of a 
King, boldly to encounter calamities, 
which he ſaw was unavoidable; and to 
expreſs a compaſſion for the miſeries of 
his ſubjects, more than for his own. 


By this time Cortez was near the Lake Corte 


of 


exico, where the Prince of Tageu- enters the 


co, nephew to Montezuma, came to meet L. 


him, on the part of his uncle; and 
brought him on his way to his own 
city, by the ſide of the Lake; but Cor- 
tes did nor ſtop at Tegeuco, having a 
mind to arrive at Mexzco the next day, 
in good time, The Prince therefore 
held on his way, to acquaint the Kin 

of the approach of the Spanzards ; =_ 
Cortez proceeded to go to a place upon 
the Lake, three leagues beyond Tezexco, 
marching his Army by a cawſey of 20 
foot broad, of ſtone and lime; but he 
was ſtop'd ſhort at Quit lavaca, by the 
exceſſive civility of the Cacique of that 
place, who prels'd him to lie there that 
night. This Cacique, tho' very near 
Mexico, was no friend to Montezuma, 
and gave Cortez the lame account he 
had heard from others, of his tyranny 


and, 


\ 
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aud luſt. He inform'd him of the pro- 
digies that had been ſeen, which had 
dit-ſpirited the King, and given great 
hopes ro his oppreſs d vaſſals; and bid 
him be of good courage, for he would 
undoubtedly conquer that country; he 
told him, the cawſey from thence to 
Mexico was much larger, and eaſier than 


what he had paſs'd; and he would not 


want friends to eſpouſe his quarrel, when 


he thought fir to break with Monte. 

Suma. 0 

Cortes having lodg'd that night at 
it lavaca, march'd the next day to 


 Trstatpalapa, where he ſtaid, that he 


Cortez 
enters 
Mexico. 


Is met by 


" Monte- 


Zuma. 


might be able to enter Mexico in good 
time. Here the Cacique, who was a 
near relation of Monfrezuma's, enter- 
fain'd him nobly ; and ſhew'd him his 
gardens, which were laid ont in a beauti- 
ful manner. But whether it was his re- 
lation to the King, or the nearneſs of 
this place ro the Court, the Spaniards 
obſerv'd that the inhabitants of this 
place ſpoke with the utmoſt reſpect of 
Montezuma. 5 
The next morning early, Cortez pur- 
ſu'd his march; and approaching the fa- 
mous, and long wiſh'd- for Oy. he was 
met by above 40co of the Nobility, and 
officers of the court, ſent to attend him. 
After they had made their appearance, 
they all fell back on both fides, to let 
him paſs between them; which he did 
ro the end of the cauſey, where were 
two forts, and a draw-bridge, to defend 
the entrance of the city; all which he 
paſs'd without the leaſt oppoſition. 

But here it muſt be own d, that a ſin- 
gular Hand of Providence appear'd in 
favour of Cortez's deſign; which infa- 
tuated Montezuma to that degree, that, 
tho' it was much againſt his inclination, 
to admit the Spaniards into Mexico; 
yer he never thought either of breaking 
the cawſey thro' the Lake, nor of pul- 
ling up the draw-bridge, which he could 
have eaſily done, and ſo have put him 


to a full ſtop; and by OY the caw- 


ſey behind him, have hem'd him in, and 
ſtarv'd him with all his people; nor did 


they venture, with all their force, to 


attack 450 Spaniards, and about 6000 
Indians. 
As foon as he had paſs'd the bridge, 
andenter'd the city, NA came in 
erſon to meet him, carry'd upon the 
ſhoulders of his favourites, in a chair of 
ſolid gold, which ſhone thro' the ſeve- 
ral party - colour'd feathers, with which 
it was adorn'd; with a canopy over him 


of feathers and ſilver, held up by four 


of his principal nobles, and preceded by 
a company of 400, in a very handſome 
dreis, all of one livery. As ſoon as he 
approach'd. Cortez lighted from his 
N”. It. 7; | 


| upon. 


* 

EW - 

horſe, as the King did from his chair 
and the followers of Montezuma ſpread 
a Carpet upon the ground for him to tread 
Corte made him a profound re- 
verence, which the Mexican King (de- 
parting from his dignity, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of his own people) return'd, by 
putting his hand to the ground, and then 
moving it to his lips; being the ſign, 
Dy which the Indians expreſs their great- 
eſt homage. | 

This Prince was not above 40 years 
of age, of a middle ſize, well made as 
to his perſon, tho' he ſeem'd rather to 
be of a delicate, than robuſt Conſtituti- 
on; he had a Roman Noſe, and a Com- 


y Eye, and a majeſtic Preſence. He 
had on, a mantle of the fineſt cotton, 
which being ty'd on his ſhoulders, co- 
ver'd his body; the train of it ſweeping 
the carpet on which he walk d. 
added with jewels of gold, pearls, and 
precious ſtones, to an unweildy 17:87] 
tity; with a crown of gold on his head, 
round behind, and ending in a point be- 
fore, almoſt in the ſhape of a helmet. 
On his feer, he wore ſhoes of gold, ry'd 
about his ancles with' ſtraps, ſtudded 
with the ſame mettal, almoſt after rhe 
manner of the Roman Buskins. 

Cortez had put, over his coat of mail, 
a chain of glaſs, curiouſly hung together, 
in imitation of diamonds and emcralds ; 
which he took off, and put upon Monte- 
Sumas ſhoulder ; which the nobles 
would have prevented, thinking it a li- 
berty not allowable to go ſo near their 
King; but he check'd them, and took 
the preſent, ſhewing ſuch a value for it, 
thar he put it amongſt his choiceſt jew- 


to be brought of crimſon ſhells, ſet to- 
gether with ſuch art, that, at every one 
of them, hung four crabs of gold, which 
he himſelf put about Cor7ez's neck; ano- 
ther inſtance of his great condeſcenſion. 
Their ſpeeches, ar the firſt interview, 


Montezuma, giving orders to the two 
Caciques of Tegeuco and 1[tztacpalapa, 
to accompany Cortez to his lodging, he 
mounted his chair, and return'd in the 
ſame manner as he came. 

Cortez was accordingly conducted to 


and having view'd all the avenues of it, 
he plac'd his guards, as he found moſt 
convenient; notſhewing any appearance 
of diſtruſt, and yer making himlelf as 
ſecure as he could. 

After he and his people had been 
magnificently ſerv'd at dinner, Moute- 
Suma did him the honour of a viſit; 


lexion fair, (for an Indian) with a live- 


It was 


els; and in return, he order'd a collar. 


were ſhort, and to the purpoſe; and 


one of the royal palaces, where he had 
ſufficient accommodation for his Army; 


Cortez went to the court of the palace 
P to 
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to receive him, and ſtopping at the entry] deſign of his embaſſy, he told him, 
ro his appartment, with a profound re- | ** That they were not ignorant, that the 


66 


a 


/ 


Monte- 


_ zuma's 


ſpeech to 
Cortez. 


verence, the King paſsd by him, and 
took his ſcat with an air of negligegce, 
mix'd with majeſty, ordering a chair for 


Cortes; and, at the ſame time, made a 


ſignal for his attendants to retire to the 
wall on each fide, Cortez doing the like 
to his, When the interpreters were 
come, and Cortez was going to begin 
his ſpeech, Montezuma interrupted him, 
and ſpoke to this effect: RN 
That he thought proper to tell him, 
(before he deliver'd his embaſly) that 
++ they muſt Ly aſide the prejudices, 
*« which they might probably have con- 
e ceiv'd of each other. That perhaps, 
in his journey to Mexico, he might 
have convers'd with ſome of his cne- 
«« mies, who had repreſented him as a 
<« cruel, tyrannical King; and with others 
of his friends, who, to flatter him, 
had made him more than mortal. He, 
for his part, ownd frankly, that he 
had heard many contradictory ac- 
counts of him, and his army; ſome 
repreſenting them as Gods, come to 
that country for the benefit of man- 
„ kind; whilſt others painted them as 
cruel maſters, who had no other view 
but to ſtrip them of their gold, and 
to ſhew their ſuperior force by oppreſ- 
* fion, and injuſtice, He ſaid, he was 
«© now undeceiv'd; and ſaw, that there 
had been a good deal of exaggeration 
« on each ſide. He was, on the one 


hand, convinc'd that they were men, 


4e tho' their country had communicated 


9 a ſuperior ſtrengt to them; that thoſe 


L "_ deer, which they had tam'd, and 

had taught to carry them, were only 
«« inſtances of the docility of animals; 
and their arms, which ſeem'd to carry 
thunder, he believ'd to be a human 
invention, to compreſs the air, and 
let it out with the greater noiſe; and 
«« the fire, which was contain'd in thoſe 
«+ barrels, was only a ſecret of magic, 
«« which they had not as yet come to 
* dune of. On the other hand, 
ehe found by his behaviour, and polite 
manners, and by the report of his 
ſervants, that they were courteous 
and liberal, pious and religious; and 
that their reſentments were founded 
upon reaſon. As, therefore, he had 
laid aſide the prejudices he had con- 
« ceiv'd of them, he advis'd Cortez to 
diveſt himſelf of the wrong impreſſions 
that had been given of Him, and not 
to judge of his actions, until he had 
heard his reaſons; and then, perhaps,- 
he would make a juſt difference be- 
*« tween due chaſtiſement of rebellious 
ſubjects, and tyrannical oppreſſion of 


the innocent.“ With regard to the | 


% deſcended from their ancient 
Salcoal, Lord of the ſeven Caves of 


ſterity 
„ (vhither he had gone to make new 


great Prince, who had ſent him, was 
Que 


*« the Navatiaques, and lawful King of 
the ſeyen Nations, which gave the 
beginning to the Mexican Empire, 
+ That they were ſufficiently inſtruct» 
« ed, by Prophecy, that one of his po- 
was to come from the Eaſt, 


*«. conqueſts), who ſhould reform their 
Government; and that their coming, 
„jn his time, and in the manner the 
appear d, ſeem'd to agree exactly wit 


** the tradition they had; and therefore | 


** he defir'd him to ſpeak his mind freely, 
and that all reſpect ſhould be paid to 
«« his maſter's propoſals.” | 
Cortez, having matter enough ſuggeſt- 
ed to him from this ſpeech, anſwer'd the 
King to the following purpoſe: 
„That he own' 


imſelf inſinitely Hir © 


*« oblig'd to his Majeſty, for the honour ſue. 


„ he had done him; and the fayourable 
opinion he had conceiy'd of their na» 
„ tion. 


therefore had given no credit, either 
„ to his Majeſty's enemies or flatterers. 
„That looking upon him as a great 
« Prince, and one that would liſten to 
«« reaſon, he had been ambitious to come 
into his preſence, in the name of his 
« Sovereign, who was the greateſt Mo- 
« narch of the eaſtern world, to offer 
him the friendſhip of that Prince; not 
e to claim his dominions as his own, b 
* yertue of thoſe ancient rights, whic 
he had mention'd ; but to open a cor- 
e reſpondence between the two Monar- 
„ chies, and to free the Indians from 
their errors, That whatever right 
„ his Maſter might claim by their tra- 
* dition, yet he deſigu'd only to make 
„ uſe of his authority, to gain credit to 
„% what he was to propoſe for their ad- 
Fa vantage. 

Then he repreſented to him the errors 
of their Religion; ſhew'd that there was 
but one Gop, who made and governs 
all things. That the Gods they wor- 
ſhip'd in Mexico, were enemies to man- 
kind, and ſought their deſtruction; which 
he only hinted at, to the King, at that 
time, hoping to have an opportunity, at 
more convenient interviews, to con- 
vince his reaſon, He likewiſe ſpoke of 
himſelf, and the Spanzards, after ſuch a 
manner, as to keep up the notion the 
Indians had of their being invincible, 
without attributing immortality to them. 
He ſpoke of their horſes, and fire - arms, 
in a way which ſerv'd to keep up the 
terror they had conceiy'd of them, with- 

out 


That he was ſenſible of the 
miſrepreſentations of both ſides; and 
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P alac Co 


out ſaying any thing againſt truth. He 
concluded his ſpeech by telling him, that 
the chief part of his embaſſy was, to 


ſet him and his ſubjects right in reli- 


gious worſhip, as the ſolid foundation 
of friendſhip and alliance between the 
eaſtern and weſtern Empires. 
Montezuma reply'd, * That he ac- 
«« cepred the offer of his Monarch's 
«+ friendſhip, as the deſcendant of Que- 
* 2alcoat; bur ſaid, at the ſame time, 


that all Gods were good; and that the 


God, Cortez had mention'd, might 
be as he deſcrib'd him, without any 
«« prejudice to his.” And thus he left 
him, with all aſſurance of good treat. 
ment, without bringing himſelf under 
avy obligation, as to Religion. 

The day following, Cortez ſent to de- 
fire an audience, which was readily 
granted; and he, with three of his chief 
Officers, and fix favourite ſoldiers, with 
their arms, were conducted to the royal 
palace; which (if it anſwer'd the deſcrip- 
tion our author gives of it) was not un- 
worthy the greateſt Monarch, in a more 
polite part of the world. It was of ſuch 
au extent, that it had thirty gates open- 
ing to as many different ſtreets. The 
principal front was of Jaſper, black, red, 
and white, curiouſly diſpos'd, and well 
poliſh'd; and took up one whole fide of 
a large parade. ' Over thegate, in a large 
ſhield, were Montezuma's arms, which 
wereaGriffin, halfEagle and half Lyon, 
with its wings extended, and a Tyger 
in his talons, They paſs'd three courts 


(built like the front, and all ſquare) be- 


fore they came to the King's appart- 
ments; where they found the rooms 
large; the floors were cover'd with mats 
of different work, the walls with hang- 
ings of cotton, interwoven with rabbets 
furs; and the inner-room with hangings 
of feathers, beautify'd with lively co- 
lours, and diverſe figures. The roofs were 
of Cypreſs, Cedar, and other fragrant 
wood, with different Fo/zages and Re- 
lievo's : and fo artfully nich'd, that, with- 
out the help of nails, the planks, in the 
cicling, ſupported each other. 

They were receiv'd, in the ſeveral 
rooms, as they paſs'd, by a number of 
officers, in their different poſts; and, at 
the door of the anti-chamber, by the 
nobility and magiſtrates. Having en- 
ter'd that room, they fonnd Montezuma, 
with all the enſigus of royalty about 
him. At Cortez's approach, he advan- 
ced ſome ſteps, and as Cortez ſaluted 
him with a low reyerence, he laid his 
hands upon his ſhoulders, and caſt an 
obliging look upon the other Captains; 
and retir'd to his chair of ſtate; ordering 
Chairs for Cortez and his attendants. 

They enter'd into a very familiar con- 


\ 
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verſation ; Montezuma asking many que- 
ſtions concerning the manners and polity 
of the eaſtern Countries, in which he 
ſhew'd. good underſtanding and parts. 
And then turning the diſcourſe, to the 
dependency of his Empire, on the de- 
ſcendants of their firſt King; he expreſs d 
great ſatisfaction, that he Prophecy, 
concerning the coming of the ſtrangers 
to reform their Government, was fulfil'd 
in his reign. In this converſation, Cor- 
tes induſtriouſly, aud dexterouſly brought 
in the Topic of Religion; and, in gi- 
ving him an account of the cuſtoms of 
his country, he drew a ſhort sketch of 
the Rites of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
artfully exclaim'd againſt human ſacrifi- 
ces, as contrary to the nature of Gop, 
and dereſtable in itſelf. | 
Montezuma was in a great ſtraight how 
to behave, between his regard ro Cor- 
te, and ſupporting his authority, which 
he beliey'd depended upon his maintain- 
ing his own Religion. He ſeem'd to a- 
gree, that there were abſurdities in ſome 
arts of itz but cuſtom had ſo reconcil'd 
im and his ſubjects to it the very worſt 
Rites, that he neither defir'd, (nor in- 
deed did he think it ſafe) to make any 
alreration; yet he went ſo far, as to for- 
bid any of the human facrifices to be 


brought to his tables; but left his ſub- 


jects ar liberty to follow their old cuſtom. 
He had frequent converſations with Cor- 
tea, and his firſt Chaplaifi; bur conti- 


nu'd ſtill fix'd to his own Gods, without 


any diſreſpect to the Chriſtian Religion. 


One day he took them along with him Motezu- 


to the great Temple, and having conſulted ma <7? 
Orte z 


to the 
them to enter, he took them in, and of- ge Tan- 


ficiouſly ſnew d them the ſeveral parts of .. 


his Prieſts, whether it was lawful to ſuffer 


it, explaining the uſe of every thing the 
law. Cortez was fo tranſported wit 
zeal for his Religion, that he deſir'd 
leave to /ef up the Croſs of CHRIST 
before the Images of the Idols; and then 
he ſhould judge for himſelf, whether his 
Gods deſerv d reſpect or contempt. The 
Prieſts were enrag'd at this propoſal, and 
Montezuma was in the utmoſt confuſion : 
However, recollecting himſelf, he told 
Cortez, That at the leaſt, he ought to 
ſhew the Temple the reſpect due to his 
Per ſon; and immediately went out, to 
oblige them to do the ſame; which they 
did, and retir'd to their own quarters: 
yet he was ſo complaiſant to the Spanz- 
ards, as to ſend his own maſter-builders 
to fit up a Chapel for their worſhip; at 
which he and his Miniſters were often 
preſent. 

Hitherto the correſpondence was kept 
up between the Spaniards and Mexzicans, 
without any ſign of enmity ; the latter 
taking all imaginable pains to or 

their 
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their new gueſts, as agreeably as they 


could; and the former behaving them- 


. ſelves as friends, and living among them, 


with as much freedom, as if they had 
been at home. But now we muſt change 


the Scene, their affairs took a quite dif- 


ferent turn; and, inſtead of friendſhip, 
till now kept up between them, there 
was nothing but diffidence and diſſenti- 
on; the occaſion of which, we are now 
to relate. r 

[But, before I begin, I muſt enter my 
proteſt, and declare that, tho'-I have a 
very good opinion of Cortez's courage, 
and am willing to follow our Author, 
(as far as common ſenſe and right reaſon 
will lead him) in excuſing things, which 
other Authors have condemn'd; and 
which ſome of his own/nation have very 
much blam'd him for; becauſe I look 
upon them to have been done out of ne- 
ceſſity, and only againſt private people, 
and by the publick approbation of their 
Sovereign, and done, in a manner, in 
Cortez's name; yet in the part of his 
hiſtory we are now entering into, I can 
by no means ens his conduct, as ha- 
ving put more than one inſult upon So- 
VEREIGN AUTHORITY, (for which I 
own I have a ſacred regard) in the perſon 


of Montezuma; and as having done it, 


under pretence of friendſhip and confi- 


dence; and by the pretended autho- 


rity of his Maſter, the King of. Spain, 
who ought to have taken his head for it, 
notwithſtanding his ſucceſs; ſince by his 
behaviour, he not only expos'd his name 
to reproach, but obſtructed the progreſs 
of the Chriſtian Religion among the Ju- 
dians, by giving them ſo abominable an 
inſtance of the hypocrily and inſincerity 
of the firſt profeſſors of it, who had ap- 
pear'd among them. I only ſpeak my 
own opinion, which I don't expect eve- 
ry body ſhould approve.] 

Whilſt Cortes was thus chearfully en- 
tertain'd at the Court of Mexico, there 
came Letters to him from Yera-Cruz, b 
two Tlaſcalan Soldiers, in the diſguile 
of Mexicans; giving him an account, 
that John &E/calante, his Lieutenant at 
that garriſon, (having heard that Qual. 


Popoce, the Mexican General, was come 


with an Army to harraſs ſome of Cor- 
7c='s Confederates, becauſe they refus'd 
to pay tribute to Monteguma) had ſent 
2 very civil meſſage to him, diſiring him 
to forbear any military execution, till 
he had freſh orders from Mexico; becaule 
it was not probable that the King would 
inſiſt upon treating the friends of the 
Spaniards ill, when he treated the Spa- 
niſh General with ſo much civility and 
generoſity. Qualpopoca return'd a ſurly 
inſolent- anſwer to this meſſage, vis. 


That he knew his Maſter's orders ſuf . 


> 


| 


« ficiently, and likewiſe how to put 
them in execution, in ſpite of any 
e oppoſition that could be made againſt 


„ him.” Eſcalante taking this as a di- 


rect challenge, took the field with forty 


Spaniards, and 2000 mountainard Tora- 


naques, againſt 400 Mexicans, car- 
ry ing two pieces of cannon with him. 
The Armies met, and engag'd with much An engage- 
reſolution; but, in a little time; the ene- mer: a 
my gave way, retiring in great diſorder : Nera 
; . Cruz, 

Eſcalante purſu'd the victory with his | 
forty Spaniards; but his Indians could 
not be preyail'd upon to follow, havin 
all' deſerted him, as if they had been 
beaten. But he purſu'd them to the near 
eſt towns, and ſet fire to them, to dif- - 
lodge the Indians, which he did; and. 
engag' d them afreſh, till he quite broke, 
and forced them to take ſhelter in the 
woods. But himſelf, and ſeven of his e rc 
Spaniards, were ſo wounded, that they calance 5: 
dy'd in three days, one of them, taken %. 
in the purſũit, and kill'd by the Mexi. 
cans, and the reſt at Vera-Crug. 

This intelligence coming to Cortes, 
in a Letter from the Council, made him 
very uneaſy ; which was increas'd by a 
ſecret intimation he had, ſome days 
before, that the head of a Spaniard had 
been ſent to Montezuma, which he had 
order'd ro be conceald. This making 
Cortes believe, that Qualpopoca had or- 
ders for what he had done, gave him 
great trouble. He retir'd to his appart- 
ment, and conſider'd all the difliculties 
and dangers he was expos'd to; and when 
he came to a reſolution in his own mind, 
he call'd his officers, and ſuch as he had 
the greateſt confidence in, repreſenting 
their preſent ſituation, and bidding them 
ſpeak their minds freely. They were Cortes 
divided in their opinions, as one may bold: « 
well imagine, in ſo critical a juncture, council of 
Some propos'd, that they ſhould defire ** 
a paſsport from Montezuma, to return 
to Vera-Cruz; others, that they ſhould 
ſtcal away privately; others again were 
for ſtaying at Mexico, without ſeeming 
to know of the misfortune which hap- 
pen'd to their garriſon, till they ſhould 
either hear from Spain, or could be 
handſomely diſmils'd by Montezuma. 

Cortez aniwer'd all their propoſals, by 
ſhewing the inconveniencies of them: 
to deſire a paſsport, was to ſhew their 
weakneſs, that they could not depart 
without the aſſiſtance of the Indians: 
to ſteal away, was a diſhonour he could 
not ſubmir ro; beſides, that was putting 
it in Montezuma's power to ſtop the 
paſſes, and get them cur off by numbers, 
now the Indians had found by expe- 
rience that they were not immortal. 
And to ſtay at Mexico, without taking 


notice of che affront they had receiv d. —> 
| Was 
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was the way to loſe their credit with 
their friends, and to oblige them (for 


their own ſafety) to join with the Mexi- 


cans againſt them. He therefore told 
them, There was no way left bur 
one, Which, tho' it might ſeem de- 
«« ſperate, was the only 


% 7eZuma into their hands, and keep him 


- *« priſoner in their own quarters; which 


+ would at once terrify the Indians, 
and ſecure themſelves (by having his 
5 perſon in their power) from any at- 
„ tacks, which might be made upon 
them, by his ſubjects.“ And to rake 
off the apprehenſion of any danger, he 
repreſented the conſtant courſe of Pro- 
vidence, which had attended them in the 
whole conduct of the Expedition. He 
enlarg'd upon this Topic, with ſo much 
zeal and feryency, that he brought the 
whole council into it; it being agreed 
to, and the conduct of it left to his 
prudence. 

A ſtrange Reſolution ! which, were 
not the fact ſo recent, and atteſted by 
all who have writ upon this ſubject, 
might paſs for the moſtextrayagant piece 
of Don Qui xot i ſin, that ever fill d a Ro- 
mance. That a handful of men ſhould 
think of ſeizing a powerful Monarch in 
his own palace, ſurrounded with guards, 
aud in ſuch a populous city as Mexico; 


where he was abſolute, and either fear'd 


or loy'd ſufficiently, to oblige the whole 
inhabitants to take arms, to-reyenge the 
leaſt affront offer'd to their Sovereign; 
and that they ſhould effect this without 


the leaſt oppoſition, is the moſt amazing 


inſtance of proſperous temerity that is 
related in Hiſtory. 

When this bold ſtep was once conclu- 
ded upon, Cortez was reſolv'd to put it 
immediately in execution. And to that 
end, (having given orders to all his peo- 
ple to be ready, without any noiſe) 
about the ordinary hour of viſiting the 
King, he himſelf, with three of his Cap- 
tains, went to the palace, giving inſtru- 


ctions to thirty pick'd ſoldiers to follow 


at a diſtance : Montezuma receiv'd them 
as uſual; and Cortez beginning his com- 
plaint, with a becoming reſentment, told 
him all he had heard from Yera-Crnz; 
at the ſame time, laying the whole 
blame upon the General; becauſe, he 
retended, he could not bring himſelf to 
Beete his Majeſty was any way con- 
cern'd in it. | 

Montezuma was ſurpriz'd at this ſpeech, 
but deny'd his having had any hand in 
it; which Cortez ſaid he beliey'd; but 
added, that he could not ſatisfy his com- 
1 1 nor indeed could the Mexican 
e brought to think ſo juſtly of his Maje- 
ſty's innocence, unleſs he would, with- 

Ne II. 8. 

* 


| ſhould appear evidently, that 
ke had acted withour orders. 


ſafe one, if 
&« it ſucceeded; which was to get Mon- 
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out any diſtarbance, go to his quarters, 
as of his own accord, in the ſight of all 
his attendants; and there remain, till it 
ualpo- 
e 
e told him, would not only ſtifle the 
juſt reſentment of the great eaſtern Mo- 
narch; but would dee his own ho- 
nour, which, at preſent, was under ſome 
7 and to perſuade him to compl 
with this inſolent propoſal, he toni d 
upon his honour, that his Majeſty ſhould 
be treated in the Spaniſh quarters, no 
otherwiſe than in his own palaces. 

The King was ſtruck (as he well might) 
at this boldneſs; and giving Cortez to 
underſtand that he knew the meanin 
of it, told him, That Princes of his 
** rank did not ule to go quietly to pri- 
*« fon; nor would his ſubjects ſuffer it, 
% tho” he were ſo mean as to ſubmit to 
it.“ But Cortes till infiſting upon it. 
he offer'd to ſend for his General, and 
all the officers concern'd in that action, 
and deliver them up into the hands of 
the Spaniards, to be chaſtis'd as they 
ſhould think fit; and to give his own 
Sons to Cortez for hoſtages. This was 
a condeſcenſion, as ample as a reaſona- 
ble man could deſire; and I can not for- 
bear ſaying, that if Cortez had been that 
man of honour, which he pretended to 
be, and had not had other views, than 
the dignity of his Maſter, and the ſafety 
of himſelf, and his Army; he would 


not have preſs'd a Sovereign, (who had 


treated him like an cqual, rather than as 
an Ambaſſador) in his own dominions, 
and in his own palace, to do an action 
ſo unbecoming his royal dignity; nor 
haye put him to the mortification of ſee- 
ing himſelf attended by foreign Guards 
in his own houſe. Such actions may 
haye the ſanction of power; but no un- 
prejudiced perſon can ever think them 


juſtifiable. 


Cortes rejected all his propoſals, be- 
ing reſoly'd to carry his point; and Ve- 
laſguez de Leon, inſolently bawl'd our, 
Let us either ſeize, or kill him. Poor 
Montezuma, being ſurpriz'd at this in- 
decency, which he had not been accu- 
ſtom'd to, ask'd Donna Marina what 
the Captain had ſaid; and ſhe (being art- 
ful enough of herſelf, and well inſtru- 
ed by Cortez before-hand) pretending 
to be afraid of being underſtood by the 
Spaniards, told him, that he run a great 
hazard of his life, in not complying with 
their deſire. That he ſaw they were aſ- 


ſiſted by a ſuper-natural Power; and 


therefore ſhe, as his dutiful and loyal 


ſubject, beg d 7 his Majeſty to go with 


them, where ſhe could aſſure him of be- 


ing well uS'd; and added, that his life 


was not ſafe if he refus'd. 
aa.» The 
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The King truſting too much to one, 


who pretended /oya/ty, and having too 


great an opinion of the power of his 
enemies, and too low an eſteem for his 
faithful ſubjects, ſuffer'd himſelf to be 


overcome; or, perhaps, his evil Genius 


prompted him to ſubmit to what he then 


thought was unavoidable; ſo that he told 


Cortez, He would truſt himſelf to his 
condutt ; ſince it was the will of the 
Gods, he was determind to ſubmit 
70 it, Then calling for his chair, and 
ordinary attendance, he was carry'd in 


| proceſſion to the Spaniſh quarters; gi- 


Ving out, that he was going thither to 
divert himſelf with them for ſome days; 
ordering every thing with a chear- 
ful air, towards his own officers, as if 
he had really gone of his own accord. 
Thus was thegreateſt Monarch of this 
new world, diyeſted of his royalty, by 
a deſpicable handful of men, under the 
influence of a bold Uſurper: and Mon- 
tezuma, who had ſhew'd himſelf (in for- 
mer times) a man of courage and reſolu- 


tion, was now diſ-ſpirited ſo far, as to 


ſaffer himſelf to be conquer'd, without 
ſtriking one ſtroke for Soyereignty ; tho 
he had an army that would have ſtuck 
by him, had he A proper orders, 
aud truſted himſelf to their protection. 
When he arriv'd at the palace where 
Cortez held his quarters. he retir'd to an 
appartment which was immediately fur- 


niſh'd from his own wardrobe; and was 


allow'd his own ſervants, who us'd 
to be about him; and the nobility like- 
wiſe had free acceſs to him; but (under 
pretence of not incommoding him) their 
number was limited, too many not be- 
ing allow'd to be with him at once: and 
all the avenues to the palace were guard- 
ed by Spaniards. 

Theſe proceedings, gave the Mexicans 
ſufficient ground to believe their King was 
a priſoner, tho' he took all the pains ima- 

inable to conceal it; and the Spaniards 
ew'd all the outward regard to him, 
and behay'd with as much reſpect as they 
had formerly done; Cortez demanded 
an audience, with much formality, eyery 
time he went to viſit him; and the other 
Captains kept their diſtance as uſual. But 
a little time wore out the novelty of his 
captivity; and both he and his ſubjects 
made it ſo familiar to them, that tho' he 
was one of the ſtricteſt exacters of pun- 
Cilio and decorum, (which indeed is ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport royal dignity) and 
his ſubjects were renown'd amongſt the 
1udians for their martial temper; yet 
neither he, nor they, made the leaſt at- 
tempt to releaſe him, or to chaſtiſe the 
Spaniards for their infolence. 
Upon his firſt confinement, Monte- 


Captains to bring Qualpopoca, and his 
Officers, priſoners'ro Mexico; and, in 
twenty days, he return'd with them, 
who deliver'd themſelves without 
reſiſtance, upon the fight of the royal 
Signet. As ſoon as they were brought 
before Montezuma, he ſent them to 
Cortez; who held a council of war up- 
on them. They own'd that they had 
invaded the [nd:ans, who were-in con- 
federacy with the Spantards ; that they 
had fought againſt the garriſon of Yerd- 
Cruz, and kill'd a Spaniard, whom they 
had taken priſoner ; and all this with- 
out ſaying one word of any commiſſion 
from their King. Cortes, and his coun- Cortez 
cil, E g them to be burnt, | aa 
having kill'd a Spaniard in cool blood: ns r 
and reſolving to put that rigorous, ex- bs offers 
travagant ſentence in execution, run out #9 death. 
yet into a greater piece of barbarity, 
than he had ever attempted. For, 8 * 
Popoca, when he ſaw the Spaniarde in 
earneſt in their deſign of putting him 
and his companions to that cruel death, 
alledg'd, (or Cortez pretended he al- 
ledg d) the King's Commiſſion for what 
he had done, And therefore Cortez, 
going to the King's appartment, with 
two or thr of his Officers, with the 
uſual vs reſpect in accoſtinghim, 
he bid Donna Marina tell him, Thar 
* he had condemn'd his General, and 
other Officers, and they were now | 
47 going to execution; bur ſince they 

ad accus'd his Majeſty, as an accom- 
«« plice of their crime, it was bur juſt 
he ſhould x; ng for thoſe ſtrong pre- 
{« ſumprions, ſome perſonal pen- 
** nance,” And ordering Fetters to be , 
brought, he ſtood by till they put them 8 orgs. tay 
upon Monte ænma, and then retir'd to his 
own appartment; forbidding admiſlion 4 
to any of the King's Miniſters. 

Montezuma was ſo confounded at this 
outrage, that he could neither ſpeak nor 
move. His ſervants threw themſelves 
at his feet, bewailing his misfortune in 
fruitleſs tears. When he recover'd from 
his aſtoniſhment, he gave way, art firſt, 
to his rage; but ſuddenly recollecting. 
that it was to no purpoſe, he compos'd 
himſelf, and with a ſtaid Majeſty expect- 
ed his Fate. | | | 

Cortez haſten d the execution of thoſe Qualpo- 
he had condemn'd; and had it perform'd poca, and 
publickly, without the leaſt oppoſition ; e of 
as if the Mexicans had been render'd in- Re 2 
ſenſible, by ſome ſuperior Power; ſo 
great an aſcendant the genius of Cortez, 
and the unaccountable ſucceſs of his 
raſh actions, had oyer their ſpirits, that 
they beheld this execution with a ſilence, 
which amaz'd even the Spaniards. 

As ſoon as the execution was over, 


Cortes return'd to Montezuma, and with 
2 
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a chearſul air, and courteous bow, told 
him, That the trairors were puniſh'd, 
« who haddar'd to blemiſh his character; 


and that his Majeſty himſelf had ſuf- 


«+. ficiently comply'd with his obligation, 
by ſubmitting to the divine Juſtice, 
0 in that ſhort intermiſſion of his liber- 
* ty.” And then order'd his fetters to 
be taken off, for which Montezuma was 
very liberal in his acknowledgments. 
And now Cortez, by a new grimace, of- 
fer'd him his liberty, which he was well 
aſſur d he would not accept of; for he 
had often heard him declare, that he 
would never return to his palace whilſt 
the Spaniards continu'd in Mexico. This 


reſolution had been artfully inſtill'd by 


Cortes, who had given inſtructions to 


his miſtreſs and confident Donna Ma- 
rina, to infinuate to the King, during 
his confinement, that he would loſe his 
charaQer among his ſubjects, if it ſhould 
be known that he accepted of liberty 
from foreigners. This ſhe had often in- 
culcated, with ſo much addreſs, that he 
continu'd fix'd in his reſolution, not to 
return home. However, he anſwer'd 
Cortez's offer in a way that ſhew'd he 


deſerv'd better treatment, than he had 


hitherto met with. He thank'd him for 
his kind intention of giving him his li- 
berty, but told him. That there was 
„now a neceſlity for his continuing 
** with them, for their ſafety; becauſe 
he foreſaw, that upon his return, his 
** nobility and miniſters, would urge 
© him to take up arms againſt them, to 
* revenge the affronts he had receiy'd.” 
Cortezthank'd him for his care of them; 
and they both reſted fatisfy'd in their 
opinion of having deceiy'd each other. 
All matters being now quiet at Mexz- 


co, Cortez allow'd the King, at his own 


requeſt, to viſit the Temples, and the 
Palace where his Wives and Concubines 
reſided, with other houſes of ano 
but Montezuma always deſir'd ſome Spa- 
#iards to accotffpany him; whom he 
pitch'd upon himſelf, to preyent the 
ſhame of their being put upon him againſt 
his inclination. But before he went to 
the great Temple, which he viſited firſt, 
Cortez had prevail'd with him to forbid 


all human facrifices, which he did by a 
publick Edict. Whether that was uni- 


verſally obey'd, is not certain; but at 


| leaſt it was comply'd with in publick. 


Several Authors ſay, that, about this 


time, the Jpaniards demoliſh'd all the 


Idols of Mexico, and that there was ſuch 
a tumult in the city, that things were 
like to fall into the utmoſt confuſion ; 
but our Author (De Solis) thinks they 
were miſinform d. I ſhall not pretend 


to determine whether he or they be in 
the right, as to the fact; bu I muſt own, 
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I think out Author's reaſon againſt it, 
drawn from the prudence: and modera- 
tion of Cortes, is not ſufficient to inva- 
lidate the truth of what others affirm : 
for after what we have related, I can 
fay but little of his moderation; and 
ſince he ſeems to have had an enthuſia- 
ſtic aſſurance of ſucceſs. in his whole 
conduct, why that ſhould have left him, 
in what he look d upon as the immediate 
cauſe of Gop, I can not account for. 
The Reader may take which ſide of the 
queſtion he pleaſes. 


Cortez had nam'd Sandoval for his Cortez 
Lieutenant at Vera-Crua; bur not thinks builds rwo 


ing it proper to part with ſo good an of. 5's 


ficer, he ſent a ſoldier there as his de- 
puty. He likewiſe order'd to be brought 
from Yera-Cruz, ſome ſails, cordage, 
and other things neceſſary, for building 
a couple of brigantines, to command the 
Lake, in caſe of any accident. When 
they were launch'd, Montezuma went 
aboard with Cortes, to ſee the manner 
of their ſailing; the Indians having, be- 
fore that, had no notion of ſhips moving 
without oars. All the King's canoes 
were made ready againſt the day appoint - 
ed; the King himſelf thinking that his 
light veſſels would get the better of the 
Spaniſh heavy brigantines; but he was 

rangely ſurpriz'd, when he ſaw them, 
by the help of a brisk gale of wind, leave 
all the canoes aſtern of them, only by 
3 their canvas, and turning the 
helm a little to one fide; which the Ju- 
dians took for conjuration. | 

In the mean time Cortez, who was 
very vigilant in every thing, which con- 
tributed to his chief deſign, had, in ſe- 
veral converſations with Montezuma, 
and his nobles (who now viſited him 
without reſerve, when they verily be- 
liey'd, by the freedom their King had of 
going where he pleas'd, that he ſtaid in 
the Spaniſh quarters by his own free in- 
clination) inform'd himſelf of the ex- 
rent of the Mexican Dominions; the 
number of the Provinces, Mountains, 
Rivers, and Mines; the diſtance between 
the Seas; the Ports and Bays; and eve- 
ry thing that was neceſſary to give him 
a diſtin idea of the country, and the 
ſtrength of ir. This he artfully ſeem'd 
to enquire into, only to gratify the cu- 
rioſity of his Maſter, who loy'd to ask 
many queſtions concerning foreign coun- 
tries. Montezuma was ſo far from be- 
ing upon the reſerve in queſtions of this 
nature, that with a frankneſs void of 
deſign, he order'd his painters to bring 
him the maps of the different Provinces 
upon cloth; and ſent ſome of his offi- 
cers along with thoſe employ' d by Cor- 
ez, to view the diſtant Cities or Ports 


| commanding a free admiſſion for the a. 
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niards into all places where they ſhould 
incline to go. pod, 


About this time, a Conſpiracy broke 


255 out, by which was pretended the deſtru- 
—— , Kion of the Spaniards only, but, in 


reality, the poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. 
It was ſet on foot by the Cacique of Te- 
zeuco, the King's Nephew ; who being a 
youth of ſpirit, could not brook the ſu- 
pine negligence of his uncle, in letting 
the Spaniards get ſuch footing in his do- 
minions; but, being naturally ambitious, 
he was in hopes, if the ſword were once 
drawn in carneſt, he ſhould be able to 
cut out his way to the Empire. In order 
to accompliſh this deſign, he had ſeveral 
interviews with the Caciques his neigh» 
bours, ſome of whom were his Relati- 
ons. He repreſented to them the weak- 
nels of Montezuma, in letting himlelf 
be kept priſoner by Cortez; and the in- 
ſolence of the Spaniards, in treating 
him with ſo much indignity. He 
ſhew'd how eafily they might be de- 
ſtroy'd, notwithſtanding their boaſted 
ſtrength, if they would all unite againſt 
them. This Prince ſpirited up three or 
four others, ſo that they agreed to 
bring their forces together againſt an ap- 
pointed time, and to fall upon the Sa 
n:ards unexpectedly. The Cacique of 
Matalcingo, who was preſent, propos'd 
to lay the matter before Montezuma, 
leſt his life might be in danger, from 
making an attempt upon Cortez, whilſt 
he had the King in his power. How- 
ever, this was oyer-rul'd, and they diſ- 
pers'd to proſecute the deſign. 
This Plot was diſcover'd to the King, 
and to Cortes, almoſt at the ſame time: 
and they ſought out each other to dil- 
cloſe the ſecret. Montezuma was the 
firſt who ſpoke of it, in terms of great 
reſentment againſt his Nephew Cacuma- 
Sn. Cortex deſir'd leave to march out 
to Tezeuco to chaſtiſe him; but Monte- 
Zuma abſolutely refus'd it, telling him, 
that if he would leave the matter to him, 
he would cruſh the Plot, without any 
diſturbance; and he was as good as his 
word: for in a ſhort time, he brought 
his Nephew priſoner to Mexico, with 
a deſign to proceed againſt him as 
a traitor; but Cortez advis'd him 
to keep him priſoner, and to give his 
Province to his brother, as the next in 
line; by which policy, he made the new 
Cacique his friend, and gain'd a vaſt re- 
putation for clemency, among the Mexz- 
cars; the other Caciques, engag'd in 
the conſpiracy, coming to him to beg 
his intereſt with the King to forgive 
them; which he did, and thereby ren- 
der'd all things eaſy and quiet in Mexico. 
But Montezuma, now thinking it time 
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to rid himſelf. of the Spaniards, ſum. - 


5 


| Boox l. 
mon'd all the Caciques, his vaſſals, who . | 
were near Mexzco, to come to him about 
an affair of the 3 conſequence. 

When they arriv'd, he call'd a general 
council of the Caciques and Nobles, to 

which he invited Cortez, whom he had 
before acquainted with part of his de- 
ſign, via. The acknowledging the Monte- 
++ King of Spain (as the deſcendant of zuma 
„% Ouezalcoal) Sovereign of Mexico; i 4 
* and to oblige the States of the Em- uy 
“0 pire, by his own example, to own "3% 
% themſelves his Vaſſals; and to pay 
„ him Tribute.” This was, at once, 
anſwering all that Cortez could pretend 


'to demand; and that being done, he re- 


ſoly'd to infiſt upon his leaving his do- 
minions; but this part of his deſign, the 
King kept ſecret in his own breaſt, Cor- 
tes, who was pleas'd to find him con- 
deſcend ſo far, gave him thanks for the 
propoſal, and accepted of it in his Ma- 
ſter's name; giving an account of it 
to his Captains, as a thing of the utmoſt 
importance for the honour and adyan- 
tage of Hain. | 

When the Council was aſſembled, 
Montezuma open'd it with a ſpeech, ſer- 
ting forth. The great affeQion he bore 
* to them, and his conſtant care to pro- 
mote their intereſt; and deſired them 
& to depend upon his word, that he 
would propoſe nothing to them, but 
what was for their advantage; having 
* conſulred with his Gods in the affair, 
„ for what he had now call'd them to- 
*« gether.” After this preamble, he 
gave a ſhort account of the origin of the 
Mexican Empire; the great actions of 
Duezalcoal, their firſt Emperor; the 
Prophecy he left them at his departure 
for the conqueſt of the Eaſt, That à de- 
ſcendant of his ſhould be one day their 
Sovereign. Then he added, as a matter 


44 


| paſt all doubt, That the King of Spain 


** was the perſon ſo foretold; and there- 
** fore that they were oblig'd ro acknow- 
«« ledge his right by Blood, which had 
++ hitherto been exercis'd only by ele- 
*« tion. That had that great Prince 
come to Mexico in perſon, he would 
have been the firſt that ſhould have 
*« ſtrip'd himſelf of all the dignity he 
4 role and have laid the Crown at 
is feet; either to leave it abſolutely 
i© to his diſpoſal, or to receive it as a 
e gift from his hand. But ſince he had 
only ſent his Ambaſſadors, he was re- 
« ſolv'd to ſhew them an example of 
& obedience, to the will of the Gods, 
« by owning the authority of the heir 
of ©zezalcoal; and to that end, he 
had prepar'd, as an acknowledgment, 
the richeſt jewels of his treaſury ; and 
he hop'd they would follow his ex- 
ample.” 


The 
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The King could not finiſh this ſpeech 
without great concern; and ſnedding 
ſome tears; but Cortex reliev d him in 
ſome meaſure, by telling him. That 
©+ jt was not the intention of his Sove- 
«« reign to diſpoſſeſs him of his royal 
| ++ dignity, nor to make any innovation 
„% in the Government: and therefore he 
* only deſir'd they would, in that aſ- 
* ſembly, ſettle the right of Succeſſion 
in his Poſteriry.” 

The whole aſſembly was confounded 
at Montezuma's propoſal, ſo very diffe- 
rent from his known temper and cha- 
racter; they continu'd in a profound ſi- 
lence, till the King's firſt Miniſter, taking 
upon him to ſpeak for the reſt, ſaid, 
++ That the whole aſſembly reſpected 
„King Montezuma, as their Lord and 
Sovereign; and therefore would rea- 
dily follow any orders he ſhould pleaſe 
to give, or any example he ſhould ſet 
them; as being perſuaded that his Ma- 

« jeſty had well conſider'd every thing 
before he propos d it; they having no 
« ſurcr inſtrament, than his voice, to 
< inform them of the will of the Gods.” 

The whole aſſembly agreed to this de- 
claration; and Cortez procur'd this ſub- 
miſſion to Don Carlos, Emperor of the 
Eaſt, and King of Spain, to be perform'd 
in as authentic a manner, as was uſual 
in that country, for Vaſſals to their So- 
vereigns: ſo far did their ſuperſtitious, 
whimſical notion, of his being deſcend- 
ed from Quegalcoal, prevail both with 
King and Council. | 

When thisgreat affair was thus finiſh'd, 
Montezuma ſent his preſent, for the 
King of Hain, to Cortez; conſiſting of 
ſeveral curioſities in gold, many precious 
ſtones, ſome that he us'd to wear for or- 
nament, and others kept in his treaſury 
for grandeur; figures of animals, birds, 
and fiſhes in gold, of excellent work- 
manſhip; a great number of ſtones, call'd 
Chalcuits, of the colour of Emeralds, 
and in vaſt eſteem among the Mexicans; 
and ſeveral pictures made of feathers, 
artfully put together, and imitating the 
life in a ſurprizing manner. The Ca- 
ciques and Nobles ſent their preſents to 
the King, and he convey'd them to Cor- 
teg. Theſe conſiſted of different curio- 
ſities in gold, by which they ſhew'd, at 
once, their obedience, and their yanity. 
Theſe preſents were ſo conſiderable, 
that, beſide the jewels, and ſome curio- 
ſities which they would nor deface, they 
reckon'd of melted gold 600,000 pound 
weight in ſubſtantial bars; out of which, 
they laid bye the fifth part for the King, 
and Cortez was allow'd one fifth of the 
remainder, to defray the publick charge; 
and the reſt was divided among the offi- 
cers andſoldiers atMexicoandVera-Cruz. 
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But Montezuma, having perform'd all 
that he had promis'd, ſent for Cortes, 
and with a reſolution, which he had not 
made ſhew of for ſome time, told him, 
That he had now perform'd all the 
. of his embaſſy, and had auſwer'd 
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uneaſy at his long ſtay.” Cortez was | 
he'd Nour / 
King deliverd it. However, he ſoon 
recollected himſelf, and told Montegu. 
ma, That he was reloly'd to have in- 
timated his departure to his Majeſty 
* in a few days; but having loſt his 
** ſhips(as his Majeſty had heard) before 
* he _ . ee he was under a 
neceſſity of begging permiſſion to ſtay, 
till he mould Kirk 4 built 05 
** for tranſporting him and his men ro 
his own country.” Montezuma ge- 
nerouſly told him, That he did not 
expect, nor deſire him to go, with- 
out providing the means for his de- 
parture.“ And immediately gave or- 
ders for cutting and carry ing timber to 
Dlua. But Cortez, wanting to protract 
the time, gave orders to his chief Car- 
penter to make no haſte in building, but 
to find excuſes for the delay. 

But now there happen'd an accident, 
that had like to have unhing'd his whole 


there were eighteen fail of ſhips off that 
coaſt ; and ſhew'd him the figure of them, 
painted after the Indian manner; tellin 

him withal, That he ſuppos'd they 
«« were from his country, and he might 
take the opportunity of going home 
« in them.” Cortes made anſwer, 
«© That if they were deſign'd for any 


part of Spain, he would depart im- 


„ mediarely.” | 

But in a ſhort time, he had Letters 
from Vera- Crus, that thoſe ſhips be- 
long'd to Velaſquez, the Governor of 
Cube; that on board them were 800 
men, ſent by him to oppoſe Cortez's 
conqueſts in that country. 

The Reader may remember, that Ve. 
laſques had endeayour'd to ſtop Cortez's 
expedition to the coaſt of Mexico, at 
his firſt ſetting out from Cuba; and when 
he was diſappointed of that deſign, he 
ſent repreſentations, much to his diſad- 
vantage, to the Court of Spam; and 
had procur'd for himſelf the King's Com- 
miſſion for being Lieutenant of all the 


| Colonies to be planted in that part of 


America; and whilſt the perſon who 
had ſolicited this Commiſſion, waited at 
Seville, for a ſhip for Cuba, Portocar- 


; an 


rero, and Montejo arriv'd there from Cor- 
| | te 2. 


O. 


is expectetion in every reſpect. He Monte. 
therefore deſir'd that he wed prepare — 

to depart; for his ſubjects began to be It 

departure 

at this diſcourſe, and more at Spani- 

the firmneſs with which the Mexiran ads. 


Scheme. Montezuma gave him notice, 4 Spa 
that he had intelligence from Dua, that niſh Ft 
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a true light. © 


miſſion, ſent out this new Fleet, with 
800 Spaniſh foot, 80 horle, and 10 or 


chamber of audience in Hiſpaniola, and 
the other iſlands in thoſe 


'merly mention'd, againſt whom he had 


Cortes on the behalf of Yela/quez; 
e and therefore he did not ſuppoſe that 
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tez. As ſoon as VelaſqueZ's agent heard 
of it, he apply'd to the commiſſioners 
for trade at Seville, and claiming the 


ſnip and cargo, as his maſter's,” procur'd } 
a embargo to be laid upon her, only | 
allowisg their Captains to purſue theit 
Journey to court; where they attended 


two years without getting matters ſet in 
* + ' 


Velaſquez havitig obtain d this Com- 


Iz pieces of cannon, under the com- 
mand of Narvaez, with ſecret orders 
to ſend Cortez, and all that ſhould ad- 
here to him, priſoners to Cuba. 
was to take poſſeſſion, in Velaſques's 
name, of all that was already conquer'd. 
Thoſe who had the direction of the King's 


parts, ſent 
their Auditor De Ayllon, to divert Ve- 
laſquez from ſo unwarrantable a deſign ; 
and if he were obſtinare, to command 
him, in their name, to disband his 
forces; and promiſe him juſtice againſt 
Cortez in a judicial way. But all his 
arguments and threats were loſt upon 
the Governor; wherefore the Auditor 
embar'd with the forces; as did likewiſe 
FVelaſquez's Secretary, ſo much Corzez's 
friend. This was the Fleer of which 
Montezuma, and the Letters from //era- 
Cruz, gave Cortez an account. 
Narvaez arriving near FYera-Cruz, 
ſent ſome of his people aſhore, for in- 
relligence; who happening upon one or 
two ſtraggling Spaniards, carry'd them 
on board. They gave the Captain a 
true telation of all the progreſs Cortez 
had made, and of the garriſon to which 
they belong d. Narvaez lent one of his 
Chaplains, Nuis de Guevara, to Sando- 
val; (whom Cortez had lately ſent from 
Mexico, to ſuperſede the deputy, for- 


many complaints). The Chaplain took 
with him a Notary, and three ſoldiers 
for witneſſes, Sandoval being aſſur'd, 
by his centinels, that no more were 
landed but thoſe four, order'd the gates 
to be kept open. The Prieſt deliver'd 
his credentials; and told the Governor, 
* That Narvaez was come to chaſtiſe 


he would oppoſe it, in the perſon of 
„one who came with ſufficient autho- 
* rity and power.” The Governor 
made anſwer, ** That De Narvaes was 
his friend, and a man of that pru- 
4+ dence, and loyalty, that he was per- 
«© ſuaded his chief conſideration would 
«« be the King's intereſt. That, in the 
+« preſent poſture of affairs, he ought 
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civil war, upon private quarrels, to 
the great diſadvantage, if not utter 
tuin, of the common cauſe. But if, 
contrary to his good opinion of him, 
Narvaes ſhould go on, and make any 
attempt againſt Cortez, he and the 


cc 


«+. reſoly'd to die in his defence,” The 
Prieſt, who had not that peaceable 
temper; which his character requir'd, 
fell our into an indecent paſſion, call- 
ing Cortes rebel and traitor; and tel- 
ling Kandoval, that he, and all who ad- 
her'd to him, deſery'd no better title. 

Sandoval deſit'd him to be a little 
more moderate, and to conſider what it 
was that made him bear ſuch 5 12 
But the other abating nothing of his 
fury, order'd the Notary to publiſh 


ſhort, letting him know, That he 


diſpute run ſo high, that Sandoval or- 
der d them all into cuſtody; and, upon 


guard to Mexico. 

Cortez was in great perplexity how to 
behave in this troubleſome aftair. To 
think of marching againſt Narvaez had 
ſeveral inconveniencies attending it. The 
inequality of their forces, which was 
ſo much the greater, by his being oblig'd 
to leave a guard at Mexico, to defend 
his treaſure; and to keep Montezuma 
ſtill in dependance; beſides, he riſque'd 
the loſing all the fruit of his former ſuc- 
ceſs. To ſtay till his enemy ſhould 
march to Mexico, was to give the Mexi- 
cans a pretence to arm, and then he 
ſhould have a ſuperior army of Spani- 
ards to contend with in front, and end- 


in the rear. 
commodation with Narvaez, he found 
was impracticable, from the obſtinacy and 
churliſhneſ of his remper, incapable of 
being wronght upon, either by the con- 
ſideration of the intereſt of Religion, or 
Loyalty. Theſe reflections diſturb'd 
him to a great degree; however, he en- 
deavour d to put the beſt face upon it 
that he could. 

When the priſoners arriv'd at Mexico, 
Cortes having intelligence of their co- 
ming, by a Courier, went out himſelf 
to meet them; he immediately order'd 
their fetters to be taken off; and embra- 
ced them with much affection; ſeem'd 
to relent the indignity offer'd to the 
Chaplain, whom he careſs'd after a more 
than ordinary manner, telling him, He 


to join Cortez with his forces, with. 


regard he had ſliewn to his perſon and 
2: dig- 
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out engaging the Kiüg's ſubjects in a 


1 > 


garriſon,” which he commanded; were 


his orders: the Governor | ſtopd him 


Sandoval 


+ would hang him up, if he publiſh'd |, the 
% any orders in his garriſon, which were gr: 
* not immediately from the King.“ This 2 


to Cortez. 


ſecond thoughts, ſent them under a 


leſs numbers of Indians to attack him” 
To offer to make any ac- 


They are 
releas'd, 
and well 
us) 
Cortez. 


« would chaſtiſe Sandoval, for the little 
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. andjultify'd his conduct with ſuch plau- 


4Jjgnity.” And bringing them to his 
44115 he treated them, and efpecial- 
y the Clergyman, with ſo much civility, 


And ſent fible reaſons, that, in four days, he dil- | 


back to 


Narvaca ents of bim, ft 


but that he would endeayour to 


mits d them, with very different ſenti- 
om thoſe they had 
brought with them. | 
lu the mean time, he told Montegu- 
ma, „ That this new Fleet belong'd to 
Kis King, and the Cæptain was come 
«with a new Embaſſy to his Majeſty; 
er- 
„ ſuade him to return, and deſign'd to 
* go with them himſelf; having receiy'd 
4 Fis fall diſpatches; his Majeſty's ge- 
«« nerofiry having left no room for new 
« demands.” He told his ſoldiers, 
„% That De Narva was a man of ho- 
% nour, and his particular friend; and 
* tho' Velaſquez had ated out of re- 
«« yenge, and private pique to him; yet 


« conſult the King's intereſt; and he 


« did not doubt, but he ſhould have his 
« forces to recruit his own, to make 


* the Conqueſt of Mexico ſecure,” 


But, tho he thus gloſs d the matter to 
Montezuma, and his own ſoldiers, he 
ſpoke his mind freely to his Captains; 
laying all the difficulties before them, 
and asking their advice, after the uſual 
manner; propoſing the affair to them ſo, 
as he led them into his own ſcheme, 
without ſeeming to dictate to them. 
They agreed to make ſuch offers to Nar- 
wvaez, that if they came to an open rup- 
rure, the fault ſhould appear to be his. 
But at the fame time, they prepar'd for 
war. He ſent meſſengers to the Repub- 
lick of Tlaſcala, to raiſe forces; and 


having found, by ſome of his own peo- 


8 


ſends his 
Chaplain 
to treat 
with him. 


ple, whom he had ſent to view the mines 
of Chinantla, that the Indians of that 
country had no affection for the Mexz- 
cans; ke order'd the ſame ſoldiers back 
to that place, to diſpoſe the Cacique to 
levy 2000 men to join him, in caſe he 
ſhould have occaſion for them. 

He then proceeded to put in execution, 
what he had concerted with his Cap- 
tains; andpitch'dupon his firſt Chaplain, 
Friar Bartholomeo d'Olmedo, as his meſ- 
ſenger to Narvaez; and writ Letters by 
him, not only to that Captain, but to 
the Auditor d' lou, and his friend, the 
Secretary Duero. 
vac &, to that country, in very civil terms; 
took notice of their former friend- 
ſhip, and intimacy ;. told him the ſtate of 
his affairs at Mexico, the martial diſpo- 
fition of the [ndians there, and conſe- 
quently the danger of giving them fo 
much as a hint of any miſunderſtanding 
between them. He defir'd him to give 
him a particular account of the nature 


he was perſuaded, the Captain would | 


He welcom'd Nar.: 


CORTEZ 


of his Commiſſion; telling him, that if 
he had orders from the King, he would 
give up his Staff ro him; but if he had 
only a Commiſſion from Velgſgueæ, he 
ought to conſider well before he occa- 
ſion'd any hindrance to the King's inte- 
reſt, and the publick good, for private 
uarrels. He aſſur'd him, that he de- 
ign'd to reimburſe that Governor all the 
expence he had been at, in the Fleet 
which had brought him from Cuba; and 
to divide with him, not only the Profit, 
but even the glory of the Conqueſt; 
And concluded his Letter, by tellin 
him, “ That if he would come to ſack 
* reaſonable terms, as Father Bartho- 
Zomeo ſhould propoſe to him, he would 
religiouſly obſerve them; but if he 
would needs try his ſtrength, he 
would endeavour to ſhew him, that 
he knew as well how to defend as to 
1 ee | 
arvaez was, by this time, come to 
Zempoala, where he was, at firſt, re- 
ceiv'd, by the fat Cacique, with all the 
friendſhip, which he thought duc to one 
whom he believ'd a friend to Cortez; 
but his behaviour ſoon undeceiy'd him; 
for he found that he had pillag'd the 


40 
IT 


jewels and furniture, which Cortez had 


left at his houſe; and allow'd his ſoldiers 
to commit ſeveral acts of rapine and 
robbery. | 

In the mean time, his Chaplain Gue- 
vara return'd from Mexico, and ſpoke 
ſo well of Cortes, that Narvaeꝝ thruſt 
him from his prefence with great diſre- 
ſpect; bidding him go back to Mexico, 
Face the pro: Jum of Cortez had ſuch an 
impreſſion upon him. But the Chaplain 
had better ſucceſs with the officers and 
ſoldiers, to whom he gave ſuch an idea 


would gladly have chang'd maſters. 
Olmedo arriv'd ſoon after Gevara; and 

with great eloquence (after having deli- 

yer'd his Letters) ſhew'd him the ill con- 


petitor would come into any reſonable 
ſcheme for ayes on the King's inte- 
reſt; which would likewiſe redound to 
Velaſquez's advantage, as having been 
the firſt promoter of it. To this Nar- 
vacz auſwer' d. That Velaſque could 
* could not in honour treat with a Re- 
„bel, whoſe chaſtiſement was the chief 
** deſign of his expedition.” He added, 
© That he knew how to do it, without 
* asking advice of ſuch, as being equally 
* guilty with him, deferv'd to be treat- 
ed as Traitors, as he was.” The Friar 
defir'd him, very calmly, **. To think 
well what he was going to attempt; 
for before he could march to Mexico, 


he would find Armies of Iudians, 
© (who 


'f 


of the Mexican Generai, that they 


ſequences of a rupture between him and 
| Cortez; and aſſur'd him, that his com- 
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« (who were Cortez's Confederates) to 
«« oppoſe his deſign; and if he ſhould 
«« arrive there, he muſt not only fight 
«© CorteZ, whoſe forces were reſolv'd to 
« live and die with bim; but likewiſe 
« the whole force of the Mexican Em- 


4+ pire.” 1 

Bu finding that all that he could urge 
had no effect upon Narvaez, he went 
to the others, for whom he had brought 
Letters; and then among the officers, 
many of whom were his acquaintances ; 
where he had better reception; and a 
great number were ip convinc'd of the 
reaſonableneſs of what he had propos'd, 
that they began to be very cool to the 


ſervice they were engag'd in. But Nar- 


vaez being inform'd of it, call'd for him, 
and giving him very injurious language. 
would have confin'd him, had not the 
Secretary interpos'd; however, he or- 
der'd him to depart from Zempodla that 
moment. The Auditor coming, at the 
ſame time, gave his opinion, © That 
** a general council of the officers 
« ſhould be call'd, to determine what 
« anſwer ſhould be given to Cortex, who 
« ſeem'd to be inclinable to peace.“ 
Narvaes heard this propoſal with much 
impatience; and, to cut off all hopes of 
peace, order'd the Cryer to proclaim Cor- 
te a Traitor; offering a reward to any 
who ſhould bring him dead or alive. 
Which contempt of his advice (as being 
veſted with the regal authority) the Au- 
ditor Ayllon not being able to bear, com · 
manded the Cryer to deſiſt; and told 
Narvacg, That he ſhould nor ſtir a 
foot from Zempoala, upon the pe- 
© nalty of his head; nor employ the 
forces in any expedition, without the 
*« conſent of the whole Army.“ At 
the ſame time, he order'd the officers 
not to obey his orders; and enter'd his 
prove againſt all his Le <> with 
uch authority and reſolution, that Nar- 
vac , mad with rage, order'd the Au- 
ditor to be ſeiz'd, and put on board a 
ſhip, to be ſent, forthwith, back to Cuba. 
This infolence, rowards a perſon of Ay/- 
lan's character, loſt Narvaez the good 
opinion of his own people, and did Cor- 
tes more ſervice than all his own care 


and management could haye done at 


that juncture. 

Upon the return of Friar Olmedo to 
Mexico, the General found there was 
no good to be done by treaty; and 
therefore he prepar'd to take the field: 
and being encourag'd by the account the 
Father gave him, of the good inclina- 


tions of the officers of the other party, 


he went to acquaint Montezuma with 
his departure, and the reaſon of it. But 
the King prevented him, by letting him 


know, That he had been adyis'd from 


«* ſeyeral parts, that the new forces had 
no good intentions towards him; but 
« ſince the two Generals headed two 
« diſtinct Armies of the fame King's 
« Subjects, one of them muſt be a Re- 
« bel.” Cortez was a little ſurpriz'd at 
Montezauma's intelligence; but quickly 
recollecting himſelf (with a preſence of 
mind peculiar to him) he made anſwer; 
That it was true, that this new Arm 
had come with bad intentions towar 
c him, and that their Commander had 
„very imprudently given himſelf a li- 
« berty in threat'ning him; but he 
„ would not, for that, call him a Rebel; 
« but modeſtly ſaid, he was miſinform'd : 
« for, having been ſent by a Governor, 
« who livd in a very remote Province, 
he was a ſtranger to the late meaſures 
taken at the King's court; and there. 
fore belicy'd that this embaſſy, which 
he had had the honour to bring to his 
+« Majeſty, belong'd of right to him- 
«« ſelf. But as ſoon as he ſhould be in» 
*« form'd better, by his ſhewing his com- 
*« miſſion, he did not doubt, but the 
new General would yield his preten- 
*+ ſions, and that his Army would fub- 
„% mit to him. In order, therefore, to 
prevent any falſe ſtep the other Ge- 
*« neral might be apt to take, thro' ig- 
*« norance, he deſign'd to march to 
„ Zempoala, with the greater part of 
his forces: but his principal deſign 
was to diſpoſe them to return home, 
e and to prevent their marching farther 
„ into his Majeſty's dominions; which 
„ were now under the King of Spain's 
protection; and he would nor ſuffer 
them to be harraſs d by troops, which 
« were not under ſuch diſcipline, as the 
% Mexican had experienc'd his to be.” 

Montezuma, who had been advis'd of 
the irregularities committed by the Spa- 
niarde at Zempoala, approv'd of his de- 
ſign; but thought it raſhneſs in Cortez, 
to venture himſelf with ſo ſmall a force; 
and therefore offer'd to furniſh him with 
an Army, whoſe officers ſhould receive 
their orders from him only ; which he 
urg'd with ſuch affection, and open- 
heartedneſs, that there was not the leaſt 
appearance of fraud in it. But Cortez 
civilly refus'd his offer; not from any 
ſuſpicion of the King, but from his dif- 
fidence of the Mexicanc. 

Having appointed the time for his 
march, he left fourſcore Spaniards in 
Mexico, under the command of Alva- 
redo, with ſtrict charge to ſhew the ut - 
moſt regard to Montezuma; but withal. 
ro keep him in their own quarters: and 
having recommended a ſtrict obedience 
to Alvaredo, and firm union amongſt 
themſelves, he order'd his forces to 
march; he himſelf going to take were | 
0 
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the ſame reſpect as he had done. 


l 


C O R 
ok the King. to whom he recommended 
the care of his Spaniards, aſſuring him 
that A/varedo would have no leſs regard 
for his Majeſty's ſervice, and ſnew him 
Mon- 
teZuma preſs'd him to accept of an Army 
ro aſſiſt him; or if he would not take 
them with him, at leaſt to wait for their 
coming, before he engag d with ſuch un- 
equal forces, as he heard the Spaniards 
of Zempoala were. In the mean time, 
he promis'd not to ſtir from Alvaredo's 


- quarters till he came back. And he kept 


his 
mig 


omiſe ſo religiouſly, that tho' he 
be haye prevented much miſchief by 
going to his own Palace, he would not 
remove. All which ſteps of this un- 
happy Prince, ſhew, that he deſerv'd a 
berter Fate than happen'd to him, 

Cortez march'd out of Mexico, with 
only 250 Spaniards in his Army, and 
took the way to Tlaſcala, where he ar- 
rivd without any thing remarkable, 
The Senate came out to welcome him; 
and here he was join'd by Sandoval, and 
the garriſon of Vera. Crus, according 


to the inſtructions he had ſent him. San- 


diers with 


doval brought ſeven of Narvaeg's ſol- 


im, who had deſerted upon 


the confinement of 4 llon, and told all 
that had paſt. He likewiſe ſent two of 


the garriſon, in diſguiſe of Indians, to 
Zempoala, to reconnoitre, who brought 
an account of the careleſs manner of 
keeping guard there. 8 
Notwithſtanding all theſe accounts, 
Cortez ſent Olmedb a ſecond time to pro- 
ſe terms; and when he could not pre- 
vail, and Velaſquez de Leon had ſhew'd 
him a Letter from Narvaez, inviting him 


De Leon to come over to him, he diſpatch d De 
ſent to ef. Leon to uſe his utmoſt efforts for an ac- 


fer terms 
to Nar- 
vaez. 


commodation. Narvaez receiy'd this 
laſt meſſengar (as being a Relation to the 
Governor of Cuba) very kindly ; but 
when he found him firmly attach'd to 


Cortex's intereſt, he neglectd him; in- 


ſomuch, that at ar entertainment, to 
which De Leon was invited, ſeveral in- 
jurions expreſſions were made uſe of, 
which he prudently paſs'd, without ta- 
king notice of them. But when ſome 
of the company utrer'd reflecting words 
againſt Cortez, he could in honour bear 
it no longer; but ſaid, with a becoming 
warmth, * That it was not good man- 
ners to ſpeak ill of his General before 
„ his face: but if any one durſt fay, 
that either Cortez, or any of his par- 

"ty, were not loyal Subjects to the 
King of Hain, he wiſh'd they would 
«© fay ſo before fewer witneſſes; and he 


«© would undeceive them after what man- 


ner they ſhould chuſe.” The com- 
pany remain'd ſilent for ſome time, till 


a younLg Caprain of Velaſque?'s name, | 


. I. 2. 


\ 


7 1 
and likewiſe his Relation, anſwer'd, 
briskly, © That he was not worthy of 


the Name or Blood of Velaſquez, who 
* would take a Traitor's part.” Upon 


69 


which De Leon gave him the Zye, and ,,, 70 ,, 
drew his ſword to chaſtiſe his inſolence; pupoſc. 


bur the company interpoſing, prevented 
the quarrel; and De Leon was defir'd 
to return to Cortes; which he did 
immediately, taking O/medo along with 
him. 

Narvaez's officers exclaim'd againſt 
the treatment that had been given ro De 
Leon; but chiefly that they had not ſo 
much as heard his propoſals. This came 
to be talk d of with ſo much heat, that 
Narvaez was oblig'd to ſend his Secre- 
tary Duero to Cortez, to excuſe the 
rudeneſs offer'd to De Leon, and to de- 
ſire ro know the ſubſtance of his meſſage. 
Cortez receiy'd his old friend with great 
demonſtrations of kindneſs. They had 
many conferences together, and Cortez 
made ſuch offers for peace, that Duero 
ſaw plainly, that nothing but the obſti- 
nacy of Narvaez could hinder it: he 
therefore propos'd an interyiew between 
them, which Cortes agreed to; and 
Duero return'd to Zempoala to diſpoſe 
the other to it. After much difficulty, 
he was prevyail'd with, and the time and 
place appointed; Cortes and Narvaez 
giving it under their hands, that they 
would appear with only ten friends on 
either fide. But as Cortes was preparing 
himſelf for the interview, he teceiv'd a 
ſecret meſſage from Duero, intimating 


that Narvaez had laid an ambuſh, either A am- 
to kill or take him; and the ſame intel- Ce. 


ligence he had from different quarters. 
This baſeneſs ſo exaſperated Cor7e2, that 
he writ to Narvarx, telling him, That 


aid for 
Cortcz 


he had diſcover'd his mean treachery, 


and therefore would have no farther 
* correſpondence with him, but by the 
„ ſword.” 5 | 
Upon this diſcoyery, Cortez conceiv d 
ſo low an opinioh of his adverſary, that 
he march'd directly towards Zempoala, 
and ſtop'd ſhort within a league of it, by 
the River of Canoes; which Narvaez 
having intelligence of, took the field 
with precipitation, rather than ng 7 ; 
where his forces were drawn up, by the 
care of his officers, without much re- 
5 to his orders. He march d about 
alf a league from the city, and made 
his men halt in a large field, where he 
might engage Cortes with advantage; 
I there he ſtaid the whole day, fooliſh- 
ly expecting that an experienc'd General 
would, with a force ſo much inferior to 
his, attack him in ſuch a place. Here 
he amus'd himſelf, by diſtributing rhe 
ſpoils. of his enemy, not as yet con- 
querd; and, in his Win 
| S ils 
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diſpos'd of all the Treaſure, of Mexico. 
But night coming on, and abundance of 
Rain alling, big oldiers (not accaſtom'd 
to fatigue) began to murmur aloud; and 
the officers, being, for the moſt part, 
but little inclin'd to the expedition, ſo- 
licited a retreat to their quarters. Nar- 
 paeZ himſelf, who bore a ſhare in the 
ardſhip, not being ayerſe to the propo- 
ſal, return'd to Zempoala. However, 
that he might make ſome ſhow of care 
in his office, he made all his Army keep 
together, lodging them in two Temples, 
which were contiguous to one another; 
aud having ſent ſome horſe to ſcour the 
neighbourhood, and planted two centi- 
nels at the chief avenue of the town, he 
laid himſelf to 1 in great tranquility, 
Duero lent a truſty meager, to give 
Cortex an account of their diſpoſition; 
but rather with an intention that he 
ould give his people reſt, than imagin- 
ng he would make any attempt. But 


9 7 believing this a ſeaſonable JB: 
A 


are for attacking them, made his lirtle 
rmy pals the River, which they did, 
up to the middle; and then drawing them 
up. he told them the occaſion of his 
march, the careleſneſs of the enemy, 
and the great probability of ſucceſs, if 

1 5 exerted their wonted courage. 
Then he told them how their forces were 
poſted; which, to them, who were well 
acquainted with the . was of great 
importance. They all, with great chear- 
fulneſs, began the march. Before they 
came near the ciry, he form'd them in 
three bodies, the firſt, conſiſting of 70 
ſoldiers, with their officers, was com- 
manded by Sandoval, for the firſt aſſault ; 
the ſecond, of the like number, was 
given to Chriſtoval d Olid; and the third 
0 commanded himſelf, being accompa- 
ny d by ſome of the braveſt officers he 

had. He order'd Sandoval to attack the 

| ſtairs of the great Temple, and ſo to 
make himſelf maſter of the artillery 
planted there. De Olid was to make his 

way to the tower, in which Narvaes 

was lodg'd; and Cortez himſelf was to 
ſupport them both, as occaſion ſhould 

offer. But the march was to be per- 
form'd with the greateſt filence, till the 

aſſault was begun; and then the drums 

were to beat, to ſtrike the greater ter- 

Cortez tor. In this manner they marchd with 
marches be a flow pace, that they might not be tiz'd 
5 when they ſhould come to action. 
9"$%  Aﬀer he had march'd about half a 
league, the ſcouts came back with one 

of Narvae?'s centinels, whom they had 

taken; bur told their General, that the 

other had eſcap'd: and they were in- 
form'd afterwards, that he had made great 

haſte to give the allarm to his own party, 


Boon I 
However, he arriy'd ſo little a time be- | 
ore Cortez, and was ſo little credited 

" Naryaez, (who thought it impoſſible 
that ſoldiers could march in ſo dark and 
ſtormy a. night) that the allarm given 
was of no great ule to them; ſo that 
Cortes was at the gates of the Temple 
before he found any enemies to oppoſe 
his paſſage; and whilſt they were dif 
uting within doors, whether they ſhould 
— the centinel's intelligence, or not, 
Sandoval began the aſſault. Thoſe of „ .. 
Narvaes s party, who were moſt alart, cact;Nar- 
run to the defence of the ſtairs, and vc: i. 
firing two pieces of cannon, made the ng 
reſt find that the allarm was not a falſe 
one. But Sandoval, being ſupported by 
4 Olid, and afterwards join'd by Corte 
himſelf, carry d on the attack with ſuch 
yigour, that after ſome oppoſition, they 
took poſſeſſion of the artillery, 
mounted the ſtairs ſwordin hand. 

Narvaes being at laſt arm'd, made his 
appearance, and engag d in the thickeſt 
of the battle, when one of Sandova!'s 
ſoldiers gave him a thruſt in the face 
with his pike, and ſtruck out one of his 
eyes, at Which he fell down, ſaying, I 
am a dead man. At the fall of Naruaes Narvaca 
his ſoldiers were in the utmoſt conſter, #944 
nation, and retiring to the towers, ſhut 2 
themſelves up, without offering to fire 
one ſhort. Cortea's party call'd out Vi. 
Foria, and made the names of Don Car- 
lor and Cortez reſound thro' all. And a 
very ſmall accident contributed greatly 
towards the diſ-ſpiriting of the other 
party. Some of them looking over the 
eb) AK of the Temple, ſpy'd lights 
for a long tract of ground, + very nu» 
merous, Which having ſhew'd to their 
companions, they concluded they were 
matches, which Cortes's Army, not as 

et arriy'd, carry'd in their hands; and 
0 them ſo far extended, believ'd he 
had got a vaſt Army of Indians arm'd 
with muskets; whereas they were in- 
deed only ſmall flies, very common. in 
Ttaly, which, for the light they give in 
the night, the Italians call Luccioletti. 

Cortez gave orders to have Naruaes 
kept with great care; who, coming to 
his ſenſes in a ſhort time, found his legs 
in chains, and himſelf in great agony 
with the pain of his wound. But Cor- 
tea, conſidering that the approach of the 
day would diſcoyer the ſmallneſs of his 
party, and perhaps put his enemies upon 
excrting themſelves, out of mere ſhame 
to have been overcome by ſo few, or- 
det'd a general pardon to be proclaim'd 
to all who would ſurrender; and yery 
adyantageous conditions were offer'd to 
all who would join his Army; and free- 
dom to return to Cuba, with all their 


Which it was impoſlible to prevent. 
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effects, to ſuch as would not liſt them- 
ſelyes 
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ſelves under him. And, at the fame 


time, to give the greater force to his 


'Proclamarion, he made the artiller 


be 
turn'd againſt the rowers where Nar- 
vans people were, This had the de- 


ſird effect, both his friends of that par- 


ty, aud his enemies coming out in crow ds, 
and delivering up their arms; which he 
recei vd, even from thoſe he knew to be 
inclin'd to him, to prevent ſuſpicion. 
Sandoval had been very careful of 
Narvaes, and had gotten his wound 


dreſs'd; and. when matters were a little 
ſettled. Cortes made him a viſit, but 


without deſigning to make himſelf known, 
leſt it 5 ut him in diſorder. But 
the reſpe aſd him by the ſoldiers, diſ- 
cover'd him; and Narvaez in a churliſh 
manner, faid ro him, * Be thankful, 
Captain, and value yourſelf upon the 
good fortune you have had, in ma- 
«« king me your priſoner,” To which 
Cortes reply'd, ** Thanks be to Gop 
for all things; but, without yanity, 
*« do aſſure you, friend, that I account, 
« this victory, and your impriſonment, 
among the leaſt conſiderable actions, 
„which have been tranſlated in this 
„% country.“ | 
The only enemies now remaining un- 
conquer'd, were the two Captains, Sal. 
vatierra and Diego Velaſquez, who be- 
ing the chief Partiſans of the Governor 


of Cuba, next to Narvaez, had encon- 


rag'd a party of the ſoldiers to ſtick by 


them, ro keep our one of the rowers, 


The fir 


and refus'd to ſurrender. Cortez or- 
der'd two pieces of cannon to be dif: 
charg'd aginſt the tower, but gave pri- 
vate inſtructions that they ſhould be di- 
rected for the top of the buildings, that 
they might not hurt thoſe in the tower. 
fire brought the greateſt part 
of the foldiers, who defended the place; 
and they coming to ask quarter, left the 
entry open; which Velaſquez de Leon 
raking the advantage of, with a ſmall 
party of his men made good the paſſage; 
and ſeiz d the two Captains, which com- 
pleated the victory. In this ſcuffle, Cor. 
zez had only two men kill'd, and ſome 
wounded; and on the other fide, they 


loſt a Captain, an Enfign, and fifteen 
ſoldiers; but had a greater number 


wounded. Narvaez and Salvatierra 


were ſent to Yera-Crus, with a ſuſhi- 


cient guard; but young Dzego Velaſquez 
continu'd priſoner with Yelaſquez de 
Leon, who, notwithſtanding the affront 
he had receiv'd from him at the enter- 
rainment in Zempoala, treated him very 
honourably, and had his wounds care- 
fully look'd to; which probably he did 
not ſo much from a conſideration of con- 


ſanguinity, as from his own noble and 
generous mind, N 


2 
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, Cortes having a conſiderable number 
of true friends in Narvaes's party, they 
now openly. declar'd for him; and the 
reſt of the priſoners perceiving, at the 
appearance of 'day, what a ſmall number 
they had been yanquiſh'd by, conceiv'd 
a great eſteem for Cortez, upon the ac- 
count of his courage and conduct, and r- 
the utmoſt contempt for Narvaez; fo «to 
that after the example of thoſe who fa- 4 it 
your'd Cortes all along. they liſted them. „Cr. 
ſelves under his command, and not one ;;,. 
ſingle perſon offer'd to return to Cuba. 
The Cavalry, who had been abroad 
all the night, follow'd the ſame example; 
ſo that Cortez had now all that he had 
wiſh'd for in this expedition. He found 
himſelf at the head of above 1000 Spa- 
niards, with a ſquadron of horſe, and 
eleven ſhips, with ſeven brigantines, un- 
der his command; his enemies in his 
power; and the Governor of Cuba's laſt 
effort againſt him diſappointed: ſo that 
he was now in a condition to. purſue his. 
deſigns at Mexico with more vigour than 
before. The Zempoalans, and eſpecial- 
ly their Cacique; celebrated his victory, 
as if it had been the ſaving their State; 
and the Caciques of the neighbouring 
Provinces lent their compliments of con- 
gratulation to the good Teales, or gentle 
Gods, (for ſo they call'd the Spaniards 
of Correz's Army) and preſents to the 
officers and ſoldiers. 

Things being thus happily conducted, 
Cortez xeloly'd to begin his march for 
Mexico; but that he might not give um- 
brage ro Montezuma, by taking his whole 
Army with him, he thought of ſending 
D'Olid and D'Ordaz, each of them 
with 200 men, upon different expedi- 
tions. But Whilſt he was preparing to 
put this in execution, a meſſenger ar- 
rived from Montezuma, giving an ac- 
count of an inſurrection at Mexico, in 4, inſur- 
ſpire of the King, and deſiring his ſpeedy i t 
return. Albartdo gave him the ſame Mexico. 
notice by his Letters, telling him, that 
the King had never offer'd to remove 
from him; but that the ſeditious had at- 
tack'd their quarters in great numbers; 
and therefore preſs'd him to come, or 
ſend to his relief, with all expedition. 

This intelligence ſoon derermin'd Cor. Cortes 
tes; ſo that, with all convenient haſte, marches e 
he began his march, with 1000 foot, and , 2 
too horſe ; (having firſt vronghe his ſhips 5, E 


on ſhore, and depoſited the fails and rig- 2.5 

ing at Yera-Craz, where he left one 
Ro derigo Rangel to command as deputy 
to Sandoval.) He was receiv'd at 1 22 
cala with great Joy, and took 2000 
Tlaſcalans along with him to Mexico; 
where he arriv'd without any oppoſition; 
and was welcom'd both by Montezuma, 


- 


and Alvaredb, as their deliverer. And 


cho 


then:ſerves * 


* 
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72 5 The UNIVEKSAL TRAVELLER. Does I. 
tho' ſome Hiſtorians ſay. that Cortes | being acceſſary ro chef ſedition ; and it 
treated the King with great contempt; at] looks as ſtrange, chat he ſhould not have 

his return, I can not but approve of ayr Eee the Arms, Which our Author 
Author's reaſons. to the cohttary: for, | lays he-foung, conceal d, to excuſe his 
' as Monte um had religiouſly kept his violence, in ſome meaſure. 1H 
word, (a noble quality in a Prince! )andJ. But /whoeyer were the reſſors; tis 
. as Cortez, for all his force, had occaſion agreed n by all, that AF/varedo, with 
"IG, to make uſe of his intereſt to ballance | fifty of his men. fell upon the nobility 
| the power of the Rebels, it is not like- | at their publick feſtival; Which he him- 
ly that the General (who certainly was | ſelf had conſented to let them ſolem- 
à man of prudence, as. well as courage) | nize; and where they were aſſembled 
would ſhew an unſeaſonable contempt of | without arms, and in ſuch a careleſs man- 
bim at this juncture. ner, for plotters, chat he catch d them 
7h . | | But here it is neceſſary to look ſome- | half drunk, and half a-fleep. This maſ- 
{ons of the What back, and give an account of the | ſacte, (fot it can becall'd no bettet) with- 
inſ«reti-' reaſon of this mutiny, of which our | out giving any reaſon for it, rous'd the 
Xo Author honeſtly owns,. that thoſe who | ſpirits of the Mex:cans, and made them 
have related the ſtory, differ much in] take arms; and what made it look worſe 
their repreſentations. Some writers lay | in the Ipaniardt, was their having ftrip'd 
the blame upon Monteauma, whom they, the ſlaughter d nobility of all their rich 
tax with having, under-hand, ſpirited up] jewels, with which they had adorn'd 
the Mexicans to rebel, after Cortez's de- themſelves for that ſolemnity; fo that 
- parture, in order to releaſe him from his | the whole city was in an uproar in a mo- 
confinement. Others put it upon the | ment. Alvaredo retir'd to his quarters, 
prieſts, who, as they ſay, blew the coal, | after this execution, taking all rhe care 
to reſcue their Religion from the danger | he could to keep himſelf and his men 
it was in, by the intereſt the Spaniards | ſecure; which it had been impoſſible for 
had with the King; as appear'd from the | him to have accompliſh'd, had not the 
diſlike they had ſhew'd to human facri- | report of Cortez's return oblig d the 
fices, and the Edict they had procur'd | Mexicans to retire, in order to concert 
againſt that practice. Our writer, tho“ meaſures to carry on their deſign; which 
a Spaniſh 1 lays it at the door | they reſoly'd to proſecute, to the utter 
of Alvaredo, who bad juſtly proyok'd | extirpation of the Spanzaras. 
the Mexicans, by a barbarous maſſacre | Cortez having been inform'd by Al. 4, geg. 
of a great number of their nobility, up- | varedo/of all theſe proceedings, blam'd mer with 
on a day of publick feaſting. And | him for his ill conduct; but not being — 
others are of opinion, that it was a pure | able to help what was paſt, and finding 
inſtinct of loyalty, which induced the | that none of the Mexican appeard in 
ſubjets of Monte uma to riſe againſt | the ſtreets; ſuſpecting that they were 
the Spaniards, in order to reſcue their | hatching ſome tecrer deſign; the next 
King out of their hands. A noble de- day he ſent out 4 Ordag with 400 fol- 
ſign, if it was the real one! for who | diers (Spaniards and Tlaſcalanc) to pas 
could bear to ſee their lawf#l natural | trole thro” the principal ſtreets. When 
Prince diveſted of his ſoyereign autho- | this party had march'd a good diſtance 
_ rity, and ſubject to foreigners, without] from the quarters, they perceiv'd anum- 
endeayouring to reſtore him to his juſt | ber of the enemy in arms, who were 
- dignity 2. It is not unlikely but there may | ſent, as appear'd afterwards, to deco 
be ſome truth in every one of theſe ac. | them to a greater diſtance. D'Ordeaz 
counts, except the firſt, (for ir appears | having a mind to take ſome priſoners, for 
| from ſeveral circumſtances of the ſtory, | farther information, purſu'd that party 
that Montezuma adher'd ſtrictly to his | into a large ſtreet, where he was 21 
word, and did all that was in his power, | of a ſudden, by a whole army of Mexi- 
to quiet the ſedition, even to the loſs of | cars; and, at the ſame time, vaſt mul- 
his life.) The prieſts were undoubred- | titudes getting together behind him, fell 
ly very active in this inſurrection; being | upon his rear, with a fury equal to that 
1 not without reaſon, of | of the enemy he had in the front. The 
the deſtruction of their Religion, ſhould | Captain immediately form'd his rear in- 
the Spaniards prevail. As to the maſ: to another front, and fought both ar- 
ſacre, our Author does not deny it, tho' | mies with great courage; but finding 
he excuſes it, by making the Indians the | himſelf very uneqal to the engagement, 
aggreſſors; and ſays, that Alvaredo had | and there being no poſſibility of ſend- 
diſcover'd a conſpiracy form'd to cut | ing for aſſiſtance, he preſs d hardeſt up- 
him off, upon that publick feſtival. But | on that fide next the quarters, and re- 
it ſeems very odd that he ſhould have treated fighting, tho' he was much gall'd 
conceal'd this from Montezuma, whom | by a third enemy from the windows in 
he does not once acculs to Cortez, as | the ſtreet, But the Spaniards ire Fe 
7 bY 9 bag yp? 
, | | 4 
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made great havock amongſt them. and 
at laſt oblig'd them to keep at ſuch a di- 
ſtance that he got back to Cortes, with 
the loſs of eight of his party, ſeven of 
which were Tlaſtel/ans; but he himſelf, 
| and many of his Spaniardt were'wound- 
_ The Me- ed. The Mexzeans purſu'd him to the 
xicans vety gates, but the firſt diſcharge of the 
755 3 Artillery put them to flight, with a ter- 
4 thee tible Slaughter. Vet they rallied again, 
quarters. hut without the reach of the Cannon. 
* Soon after, their numbers encreaſing, 
re they. determin'd to aſſault the quarters 
on all ſides; which they did with ſuch 
undaunted reſolution, or, to ſay better, 
with ſuch blind rage, that, notwit hſtand- 
ing their falling by hundreds, with the diſ- 
charge of the great Guns, they preſs'd on 
towards the gates with intent either to 
force them or die. But the Cortes ian: 
made ſuch havock among them, with- 
out their being able to force an entrance, 
that, at laſt they retir'd to the croſs 
ſtreets, where they kept together till the 
night diſpers'd them; and keeping cloſe 
for ſome days, they afterwards appear'd at 
a diſtance, attempting to burn the Palace 
; in which the Spaniards lodg'd, by hhoot- 
ing arrows with artificial irefaſten'd to 
them, which gave the" beſieged ſome 
trouble to extinguiſh. * | 
Cortez perceiving that they kept a 
loof for fear of the artillery, divided his 
forces into three bodies, and ſallied out 
upon them, falling upon them from 
three different ſtreets at the ſame time. 
The AMex:cons ſuſtain'd the firſt charge 
with great bravery ; but at laſt the guns 
and other arms of the Spaniards got 
the better of their wooden arms, and 
the courage and brayery of the diſci- 
ou Soldiers, who were courageouſly 
upported, and nobly imitated by the 
T iaſtalans, bore down the over-grown 
multitude of the illgoyern'd Mob; fo 
that after ſeing the ſtreets ſtrow'd with 
Ne Indi. heaps of dead Indians, they fled, with 
great precipitation: and Cortea, bein 
fatisfied with the victory, order'd his 
ara to retreat: having loſt about ten or 
twelve of his men, and as many being 
ſlightly wounded. But he began to be 
uncaly at the obſtinacy of the Mexi- 
cans, perceiving that they would tire 
them out with their numbers, and- fre- 
quent skirmiſnes; which, tho' they 
were always attended with prodigious 
ſlaughter on their fide; yet a mal loſs 
and conſtant fatigue to his little army, 
was of great concern to him. conſult- 
ing therefore with Montezuma, and his 
own Captains, he made a ſally ſome days 
after, with almoſt his whole force, think. 
ing to have terrified them into a peace; 
the Mexicans did not avoid the encoun- 


ter, but engaged with their uſual fury; 
NJ 35 a | 
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gagement . 
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but in their behaviour that day there 
was more policy, and better diſcipline 
than formerly, They retreated often, 
and rallied again in the moſt advantag- 
ous places; they ſhort their arrows, and 
level'd cheir other weapons at thoſe parts 
of the Spaniards bodies which were not 
defended by their armour; and engaged 
wich leſs confuſion than ordinary. Cor- 
tes himſelf was ſhot in the left hand 
with an arrow, and many- of his men . 
were likewiſe wounded, and about 

forty of them kill'd, moſt of which 

were Tlaſcatans. Vet they repuls'd the 
enemy at laſt, and retir'd to their quarters. 

Cortez was in the utmoſt impatience 
at this laſt diſappointment; for he now 
law, that tho' the Mexicans were repuls'd 
they were far from being ſubdu'd. Nor 
was Montezuma in better humour than 
he: he had ſeen the Engagement from 
the Battlements, and had obſerv'd the 
Cacique of Iratapalapa very induſtrious 
in encouraging the Mexicans to the at- 
tack; and was very jealous of his own 
authority, fearing leſt that Cacique ſhould 
uſurp his Crown. He therefore thought 
it obſolutly neceſſary to diſmiſs the Spa- 
niards, that he might ſupport his dignit 
by going among his own ſubjects; ag. 
in order to accompliſh his deſign, he 
came to Cortez, 'and repreſenting the 
— — ſtate of their affairs to him, ſhew'd 

im how impraCticable it was to ſet mat- 
ters right by any other way; and there- 
fore beg'd he would depart, and leave 
him to quiet the Mexicans by his pre- 
ſence, which he could not pretend to do, 
whilſt they remained in the City, This 
agreeing with Cortez's own opinion, he 
readily anſwer'd the King, that he would 
obey him, but advis'd him to ſend a 
meſſage to the Rebels to perſuade them 
firſtto lay down their arms, that he might 
be ſure by that ſubmiſion, that they would 
return to their duty. 

But before this conference was ended 
the allarm was ſounded in the Palace, 
and Cortez going to ſee what the mat - 
ter was, found the Mex#cans had made 
a freſh attack; which the Spaniards re- 
puls'd with vigor. As ſoon as Mon- 
tezuma was appriz'd of it* he ſent Don- 
na Marina to the General, to let him 
know that he deſign'd to ſhew himſelf to 
the enemy, and endeayour to diſperſe 
them; which when Cortex, approv'd he 
dreſt himſelf in his robes of ſtate, and 
went to the Battlements; where, before 
he appear'd, one of his retinue call'd out 
loud to the Mexicans below, to prepare 
themſelves to ſee the King with due re- 
verence. Upon Montezuma's appear- 
ance, they made a full ſtop, and many of 
them laying down their arms, bow'd 


* 


ſault 


their knees, and others fell flat to the 
| T ground. 
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round; The King making a ſign. wich 


Monte. His hand, told them That he took the 


Zuma ap- 


þeavs to 


exicans'«4 qefign'd to releaſe himfrom what they 


\ 


And is 


reckon' da confinement; tho they 
«« were miſtaken, But now, having finiſh'd, 


„all that he had to negotiate with the 
“Strangers, he had determin'd to diſmits 
them, and they had readily complied 


with his Commands, and were prepar - 
ing to be gone: and he hop'd he 


*+ ſhould, not find leſs reſpect from his 
*© oWh natural ſubjects than from the 
% Spaniards; and therefore he expected 
they ſhould. immediately lay down 
their arms, and come into his preſence 
«as they- ought to do: that he might 
then declare the pardon which he en- 
15 5 4-008 to pronounce to all in gene- 
« xa 7 

This Speech had ſuch an effect upon 
many of them at firſt, that they ſtood in 
deep ſilence; but as there was a party 
among them who either had choſen, or 
were upon the point of chuſing a new 
Emperor, thoſe Rebls advanced; and call- 


ing Montezuma coward, and old Wo- 


man, renounced his authority, and ſhot 
at him; and one threw a ſtone, which 
unluckily hitting him in the head, 


wounded. made him fall to the ground, without 


ſenſe or motion; tho' two Spaniards, 
by Cortez's orders, had cover'd him with 
there Buclers to skreen him from the 
arrows of the Mexicans. | 
Upon ſeing him fall, the beſiegers gave 
over the aſſault; either ſhocked with 
horror of having killed their King, as 
they belicy'd; or elſe to conſult what 
was next to be done. The King was 
carried to his apparment, where Cortez 
with the utmoſt concern caus'd his 
wound to be dreſs'd. The Surgeons 
found the skull fractured, which they 
applied remedies to according to the beſt 
of their skill; but whether it was that 
the brain was hurt, or that- the diſdain 
of being ſo us'd by his own Vaſſals, 
put him into a violent fury, as ſoon 
as he recovered the uſe of ſpeech, and 
knew the ſtate he was in, hetore offthe 
bandage, and utter'd all that his rage 
could dictate of reſentment againſt the 
Rebels. Nor could all that Cortez could 
lay to him moderate his'Paſſion, but he 


Aich continued in attempting every thing in 


be dlies. 


his power to make an end of his life. 
In this frentic condition he continued 
three days; often calling to Cortes to 
take vengeance of his enemies, and then 
gave up the Ghoſt. | 

| Thus died the great Montezuma, Em- 
peror of Mexico; a Prince endowed with 
many excellent qualities, and great yer- 
cues, political and perſonal: and, perhaps, 


«« preſent inſurrection as a token of their 
wit the ** loyalty and regard for him, as being 


the vices he is charged with, in both 
theſe capacities, were owing rather to 
the cuſtoms of his country. and the pre- 
judice of his education, than to his na- 
tural temper or acquired habits. And 
the good underſtandiug he ſhew d upon 
ſeveral octaſions, inclines me to believe, 
that, if proper meaſures had been taken 
with him; had his authority been left 
uninvaded, and his Royal dignity pre- 
ſerved intire : had the ' Spaniards con- 
vineed him by their behaviour (as they -_ 
ought to have done in good Policy, as 
well as in Chriſtianity) that they were 
more earneſt to bring him into a right 
way of Worſhip, and to teach him a 
more rational Religion, than they were 
to ctamp his Soveriguty, and to poſſeſs his 
treaſure; it would not have been ſo hard 
a task to have converted and baptiſed him. 
He owned many of the errors of his on 
Religion, and was not blind to ſome of 
the beauties of Chriſtianity; but he was 
not ſo far enlighten'd as to loſe his Em- 
pire for Religion; nor was it the way 
to propagate the Goſpel in that Country 
to precipitate his converſion, after they 
had him priſoner; and perhaps their en- 
croachingppon his authority, and the un- 
accountableſtep of putting him in Chains, 
3 him a worſe opinion of the Chri- 

ian Religion, and of the profeſſors of it, 
than the prejudices of his education had 
been able to do. As to the ayerſion he 
ſhewed to Baptiſm after he had receiy'd 
the wound of which he died, I rather 
attribute it to a diſturbed brain, than to 
obſtinacy; and therefore, tho' I can- 
not ſay he was a Chriſtian, or ſaved in 
the coyenant of grace; yet I dare not 
join with our author, in giving the eter- 
nal poſſeſſion of his Soul to the Devil. 
What allowance infinite mercy may give 
to ſtrong prejudices, - and native Igno- 
rance, Ido not pretend to deteimine; 
that is like to be a ſecret till the laſt Judg- 
ment, and as ſuch I leave it. 

Cortes was much concerned at his 
death; and indeed he had reaſon: for he 
now wanted one of the greateſt ſupports 
he had towards bringing his deſign to 
bear. However, he concealed his trou- 88 
ble as well as he could; and picking out — 
ſix of Montezuma's atendants he ſent them Body to 
with the corps tothe Rebels, together be Mex 
with offers of peace; at the ſame time e 
threatning to burn the City if they conti- | 
nued obſtinate. Upon their appearance in 
the ſtreet with the corps, the Mexican: 
flock'd about them; and throwing away 
their arms, ſhewed demonſtrations of 
ſorrow ; tho'they they had by this time 
choſen another Emperor, as the Spanzards 
wereafterwards informed: ſo that their 
grief ſeems to have been rather a re- 
ſpect to the Regal authority, than any 

aaflfection 
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affetion to the perſon of Monteziima. 
They ſuſpended all Hoſtilities for ſome 
time; carrying the Body to the place ap- 
pointed for the burying place of their 
Kings. He left behind him four ſons 
and three daughters. Two of his ſons 
were with Cortes, and were afterwards 
kill'd by the Mexicans; another of them 
was converted (after the entire conqueſt 
of Mexico) and baptiſed, and known by 
the Name of Don Pedro de Montezuma 
to whom the King of Spain gave an 
Eſtate in new Spain, and the title of Count 
de Montezuma, which decended to his 
heirs. His ſiſters likewiſe turned Chri- 


They male ſtians, aud married Spaniards. 


As ſoon as the Mex:icans had per form- 
ed the funeral rites; they returned to the 


quarters, aſſualt of the Spaniards quarters, by or- 


der of their new Emperor who was the 
Cacique of '[#2tapalapa. In order to 
make good their Enterprize, they took 

ofſeſſion of a Tower in the neareſt Tem- 
ple, which was ſo high that it commanded 
a part of the quarters from which they 
diſcharged their arrows, and other mit. 
ſive weapons upon the Garriſon; whilſt 
the others, in great multitudes, ſtorm'd 
the Palace in other places. Cortes 
ſent Captain Eſcobar to diflodge them 
from the Temple, who was more than 
once repuls'd by great pieces of Timber, 
half burnt, thrown down ſtairs, upon 
them. In the mean time, Cortes, with 
his troops, went thither; and finding the 
oppoſition made againſt Eſcoban, he a- 
lighted; and being obliged to have his 
target faſtened to his wounded Arm. 
joined Eſcobar, and led them, in ſpite of 
all oppoſition. up the ſtairs, putting all 
to the word who came in his way, with- 
out ſo much as loſing one man. But when 


| 


he came to the top of the Battlements, 


where the nobles were, he run the greateſt 
riſque of his life that he had done du- 
ring the war; for two brave youths ha- 
ving found that his armour was proof a- 
gainſt all their weapons, reſolved to de- 
vote their lives to the ſervice of their 


Cortez in Country; and therefore, coming up with- 


out Arms, to Cortex, as if they had been 
going to deliver themſelves priſoners, 
they ſeiz d him both at once with a deſign 
to throw themſelves and him overthe Bat- 
tlement. But, with great difficulty he diſ- 
engaged himſelf, and they went over b 
themſelves, and periſhed by the fall. The 
nobles were ſo obſtinate that none of 
them would yield, but periſh'd every 
man; and Cortes ordered the Tlaſcalans 
to ſet fire to the Temple, and all the 
Towers and Houſes contiguous to his 
quarters, This order beinggiven, which 
they executed, he mounted his horſe, and 
raking a launce in his hand, rode to the 
place where the greateſt power of the 


— 


Mexicans where engaged agaiuſt the a. 
niarar; there he trod them down with 


his horſe, and diſperſed them where- ever 
he came; but purſuing a little roo cagerly, 
he found himſelf in a ſtreet alone, en- 
compaſs'd by a great number of thoſe 
that fled, who now began to rally; he had 


the preſence of mind to turn ſhort into 


another ſtreet, and treading down all 
that oppoſed his paſſage, got thither where 
he found a company of the enemy drag- 
ging away his friend the Secretary Duero, 
who, by the ſtumbling of his horſe, had 
become their priſoner. Cortez attack'd 
them with his launce, and gave Duero 
time to draw a dagger, which they had 
oyerlook'd in difarming him, with which 
having killed thoſe who were next to him, 
he recoyered his horſe and launce; and 
joining Cortex, they cleared their paſſage 


to their own Party. This lucky advan- 


ture the General reckoned among the moſt , ,_ 
fortunate accidents” of his life; ſince he fears th. 
had ſaved a friend from ſo imminent my. 


danger, | | 
The Mexicans, being defeated on all 
hands, retir'd; and Cortez did not think 
fir to purſue his victory. He now ſaw it 
was impracticable,. without more forces, 


to ſubdue the often recruited numbers of 


the enemy, who ſeemed to be obſtinatel 

bent upon his diſtruction, He therefore 
determined to leave Megico for that time. 
But while he was lay ing the Scheme for 
his retreat, the enemy deſired a Hearing, 


to which he conſented. The Deputies 


being come, propoſed, in the new Empe- 
ror's Name, that the auiſh forces ſhould 
retire to the coaſt where their great Ca- 


noes (ſo they called the ſhips) lay, and 4 T 


promised a ceſſation of Arms for a rea- 
ſonable time, to perform their march. 
Cortes accepted the - propoſal, telling 
them ** That he did not intend to ſtay 
* longer; having nothing more to do, 
i fince they had murdered the great 


* Montezuma, whoſe friendſhip had kept 


«+ him ſo long in the City. That it was 
© not fear that made him remove; for he 
© knew his Arms ſufficient, not only do 
«« diſtroy their City, but to extirpate their 
© whole Race, and to overturn their Em- 
« pire; but he had compaſſion upon them, 
„and was unwilling farther to chaſtiſe 
« them for their obſtinacy ; and there- 


y | © fore he would depart as ſoon as they 


had agreed to ſome articles neceſſary 
** fot his ſecutity in the march.“ This 
anſwer agrecing to their deſign of pro- 


of peace, 


tracting time, the Deputies went away ſa- Af 
tified. The plot of the new Emperor on he 


being to delay the concluding the Truce, 
till Corteg's proviſion ſhould fail; and in 
the mean time to block up the palace, 
and ſtarve the Spaniards, 

| Whilſt 


Mexi- 
Calls ſide. 
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aſſure them, that he was preparing for 


cd to receive it) in what was mo 
table: and gave ſome lame horſes to car- 


Cortez 


marches 


out of 


Mexico. 


his march, he had intelligence that the 


enemy were making Ramparts in ſeveral 
Places, and breaking the bridges in the 
cauſey, leading towards T Jaſtala. This 


put him upon making a bridge of Beams, 
ſtrong enough to bear his Artillery, 
which he deſign'd to carry with him, 
and remove from place to place, as he 
ſhonld have occaſion; and to gi 
reſoly'd to begin his march that ver 

night, and made the 5 apa accord- 
ingly. To amuſe the Mexzcans, he ſent 
one of his priſoners, that evening, to 


his march, and defir'd only eight days 
to get all things ready. Before he left 
the Quarters, he brought out all the 
Gold and Jewels, and deliver d the King's 
fifth part (to the Commiſſioners appoint- 
por- 


ry it, and ſuch other part of their riches, 
as could be conveniently carry d; adyi- 
ſing the Soldiers not to overldad them- 
ſel ves at this juncture, promiſing to come 
back to recover what they ſhould now 
leave behind them. Notwichſtanding 
this caution, there being no abſolute or- 
der not to take above ſo much, many of 
the Soldiers, eſpecially thoſe Who had 
been of Narvaes's Army, loaded them- 
{elves ſo, as to be render'd unable either 
to fight or flee; which: coſt many of 
them their lives. 7 

All things being now in order, about 

midnight. Sandoval march'd out, with 

rofound ſilence, leading the Van, with 
bis own company, and the choice of the 
Tlaſtalans ; having the bridge of beams 
along with him, andtwenty horfe. They 
march'd, without being diſcoyer'd, to 
the firſt bridge; and laying down the 
portable bridge; in the place of that 
the Indians had broken down, the Van- 
guard march'd over ſafely. After them 
he had placed the body of the Army, 
together with the artillery and baggage, 
and his Mexican priſoners: and the 
rear- guard follow'd, commanded by Al. 
varedo; Cortez himſelf, with 100 choice 
men, to be employ'd as he ſhould find 
it feen march'd ſometimes in one di- 
viſion, ſometimes in another. 

Before the Rear- guard were all got 
over, the enemy had taken the allarm; 
and tho' the Spanzards march had been 
ſo much ſooner than they expected, yet 
they had laid their deſign with ſo much 


1; a*rack'd foreſight, that they attack'd them upon 


by the 
Mexi- 


. Cans, 


the firſt advertiſement of their retrear. 
The Lake, on both ſides of the cawſey, 
was, in a moment, full of arm'd canoes, 
and the body of the Mexzcans purſu'd 
iu the Rear of the Spaniards with great 
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Whilſt Correz was deliberating about 


give the 
enemy no time to do much miſchief, he 


/ 


order, and with ſo deep filence, that 
Cortez's Army felt their arrows before 
they heard any noiſe. Alvaredo fronted 
thoſe who purſu'd him, and a terrible 
battle began. The canoes landing their 
men upon the cawſey before the Spanri- 
ards, attack'd them in front, and they 
were ſhot at from the Lake on both flanks. 
At the firſt allarm, Cortez, who had 
N the firſt canal with Sandoval, came 

ack to reinforce his Rear, and order'd 
the artillery, now uſeleſs, to be thrown 
into the canal, to have the paſſage free 
for the retreat, The \Spanzards; both 
in Front and Rear, made ſuch hayock of 
the unarm'd 1ndians, that, ar the ſecond 
canal they threw their bodies into the 
water, and ſo made a bridge of them for 
the foot to paſs, leading the horſes by 
the bridles, thro' the water, to the next 
cawſey. Alvaredo made his way over 
one of the canals, by a deſperate leap, 
with the 197 of his ſpear, his horſe ha- 
ving been kill'd under him; which place 
is ſtill call'd E. /alto d Alvaredo, Alva- 
redo's Leap. But Cortez was much 
troubled, by the noiſe of ſome Spaniards 
at a diſtance, towards the city, calling 
upon Gop, as in the agonies of Death : 
he endeayour'd to go to their aſſiſtance, 
but found it impracticable; for the 
Mexicans had remoy'd his bridge: fo 
that he had the mortification to hear 
their Cries, when he could not relieye 
them. Gy 


The Spaniards had receiy'd the Indi. But gets 
ans ſo warmly on all hands, that, after to firm 
a prodigious ſlaughter, they retir'd be- — . 


fore day; at the appearance of which, 
the Army gain'd the firm Land. Here 
they reſted, and very luckily; ſor ſeve- 
ral Soldiers, both Spaniards and Tla/- 
calans, who had been in the Rear-guard, 
and hadthrown themſelves into the Lake, 
when they could not otherwiſe eſcape, 
came and join'd them. They gave an 
account of the laſt diviſion of their bo- 
dy's being entirely cut off, and with 
them YVelaſguez de Leon, who fought 
bravely to bring them off, bur periſh'd, 
without being able to effect it. He was 
greatly lamented by Cortez, and the 
whole Army. In this retreat, they loſt 
200 Spaniards, ooo Tlaſtalans, all the 
artillery, 46 horſes, and all the Mexican 
priſoners, who were kill'd in the dark, 
without being diſtinguiſh'd from Spa- 
niarde. Cortez lamented much the loſs 
of Menteguma's Sons, the eldeſt of whom 
he deſign'd to have made uſe of as a ri- 
yal to the new Emperor. But their death 
was, at preſent, of ſome advantage to him; 
for the Mexicans coming to ſtrip the 
Dead as ſoon as day appear'd, and finding 
the bodies of the young Princes, for 


= 


whom they had a ſingular yeneration, 


ſent 


Wn Boox L 
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fear to acquaint their Emperor with it; 
Who, alleging a_ great concern, made 
the Army halr, and began the funeral 
ſolemnities, carrying the bodies to the 
burying-place of their Kings, with the 
ulual pomp ; which gave Cortez time to 
breath, and refreſh his wearied men. 
Phen they had reſted ſome hours, up- 
on the fide of the Lake, Cortes pro- 


ceeded in his march towards Tlaſcala; 


but ſo lowly, becauſe of the wounded, 


Is purſu d. 


that before they could arrive at any 
place of ſecurity, the Mexicans, join'd 
with the people of Tacuba, and Aſcapu- 
Salco, the countries thro' which he 


* 


| 


march'd, gave a new attack to his Army. 


He was well aware of the fatigue they 
had undergone; and therefore, perceiy- 
ing a large building not far off, upon an 
eminence, he order'd them to retreat to 
it; bur ſo, that they retir'd fighting: 
this they happily effected, and found it 
very commodious, having a large court, 
ſurrounded with a wall flank'd with 
towers. It was a Temple built for the 
worſhip of the Sylvan Gods. Here 
they remain'd in ſafety, the enemy not 
daring to attack the wall, eſpecially the 
night coming on; ' at the approach of 
which, they drew off, and took the road 


to Mexico. In memory of this Temple's 


but wit 


having been an Aſilum to them at this 
time, they afterwards erected a Hermi- 
tage in this place, and call'd it Our Lady 
of Refuge. Here they ſlept ſome hours; 
ood care of their guards; 
changing their centinels often, that all 
might be refreſh'd. 

But Cortez, believing that they ſhould 
be purſu'd the next day by the enemy, 
brought his Council of War to a reſolu- 
tion of marching that night, in order to 
fatigue the enemy by a ong march the 
next day, before they could get up to 
them ; this was undertaken, aus executed 
accordingly, mceting with no oppoſiti- 
on, but from ſome pickeerings of the 
natives, which was of no _ tag conſe- 
quence. But having ſtaid a day at a vil- 
lage, which they found forſaken, but 
ſome proviſions left, he proceeded two 
other days in his march, thro' a rock 
barren country, where the Army ſuffer d 
much by hunger and thirſt, having no- 
thing to eat but herbs and roots; and fo 


much they were put to it, that one of 


the wounded horſes dying, his fleſh was 


a moſt acceptable regale to thoſe who 


were in greateſt neceſſity. The next 
day, they came to a village, where the 
inhabitants brought them proviſions ve- 
ry chearfully ; but, as they march'd out 
of it, Donna Marina (who, by won- 
derful good luck, had eſcap'd in the firſt 
battle) heard ſome of the [ndians, who 


follow'd to gaze at them, call out aloud, 
IN. FH. 


4 


CORT E Z. 


Go on Tyrants! you ſhall ſoon arrive at 
the place of your execution, This hint 
made Corte march with the gteater cau- 
tion; and as they 
Which overlooks the valley of Orumba, 
they perceiv'd ſome ſtraggling companies 
of arm'd men at ſome Kttance But as 
ſoon as they had reach'd the top of the 
hill, they ſaw a ye Army in the 
plain, than they had ever ſeen before. 
And indeed this was the whole force of 
Mexico; which, by a well concerted 
march, in different parties, and by dif- 


ferent roads, thro' the mountains, had 


got the ſtart of the Spaniards, being re- 
oly'd to cut them off, to prevent their 
reaching the Tlaſcalan territories. 


march'd up a hill, 
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This Army was compos'd of all the 1b. bo, 


Nobility of 
tary Caciques, who had been order'd to 


exico, and of the tribu- Power of 
exico 


prepare their forces upon the firſt form- 1 


ing the deſign againſt Cortez, tho' they again 


could not come together till now. 

The Royal Standard of the Empire, 
which never came into the field, but up- 
on extraordinary occaſions, was now 
brought out; and the Captain-General, 


who alone was truſted to carry it, (being 


ſurrounded by the choiceſt men they 
had, and carry'd in a fine rich Litter, 
upon men's ſhoulders) had the charge of 
it, having it fix'd by his fide. The form 
of this Standard was a net of maſly gold 
hanging on a pike, and crown'd with a 
plume of party-colour'd feathers. The 


other Caciques had their proper Stand- 


ards in their diſtin Armies; the whole 
Army together, coyer'd a vaſt plain. 
Cortes, ſeeing ſuch a 
before him, obſerv'd the countenances 
of his men, and ſecing them chearful 
and lively, took it for a good Omen; ſo 
that he only ſaid, Our preſent ſituation 
is ſuch, that we muſt conquer or die. It 
is the cauſe. of our Gop, and he will 


fight for us. He had no time for more; 


for the enemy was ſo near, that his own 
Soldiers were impatient for the battle. 
He had extended the front of his Foot 


as far as his ſmall number would allow, 


and flank'd theni with ſome Horſe, keep- 


ing always a few about himſelf, to ſuc- | 


cour thoſe places that had moſt need. 
When the Signal was given, the Spa. 
#zards diſcharg'd their muſquets with 
ſo good an aim, that they did great execu- 
tion among the Mexicans, who advanced 


owerful enem̃y 


Cortez. 


in groſs, without due order; and then Ti en 


falling in upon them with their launces 8%“ 


and ſwords, they hew'd them down by 
companies. But the Mexzcans were 10 


reſolute, notwithſtanding their want of 


diſcipline, that they attack d fiercely ; 
and when the Sparnzards flew great num- 
bers, freſh men always filld up the pla- 
ces of the ſlain; making their number 


ſupply 


— 
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1 ſuppl their ignorance in the art of war. 


But t horſe rrode down whole batral- 
lions at once; and terrify'd the enemy 
more than the fire arms. Cortes was 
ſeen every, where, encouraging his men, 
both with his words and example: for, 
being brayely ſeconded by his ſmall 
troop, he mow'd. the Mexicans down! 
where-ever be came. The Tlaſtalans 
fought as if they had thirſted for Mex-- 
can Blood; and having been now ſome- 
What inur d to the. Foonifb diſcipline, 


they braycly ſeconded their Maſters in | 
the Battle. 46 


0 


ſtanding the ſuperiority of the valour of 
his people, and the ſlaughter they made; 


8 yer their ſtrengrh could pot hold out to 


ill ſuch a multitude ; but that they muſt 


fall down of themſelves, for mere fa- 


tigue, was reloly'd. to try one experi- 


ment to ſhorten the work. He remem- 
ber'd to haye heard, in his converſations 
with Montezuma, that the fate of the 
day, in time of battle, depended much 
upon the Royal Standard; and therefore 
he form'd a defign to make himſelf ma- 
ſter of it: to this end, riding up to Jan. 
doval, Alvaredo, D'Olid, and Davila, 
he bid them follow him, and ſecure his 
Rear; and, taking a little turn, to that 
part of the enemy's Army, which he 
jadg'd, by his eye, to be the ſhorteſt 
road to the Standard, he fell in with his 


horſe upon them, with fuch violence, 


Cortez 
tales the 
Royal 
Standard, 


Thich 
gains bim 
the vitfory, 


that he bore down all that oppos'd him; 
and coming to the centre, where the 
Captain-General was, encompas'd with 
a great crowd of Nobles, who guarded 
the Standard (as it had been the Palla- 
dium of the Empire) Cortez-ipur'd on his 
horſe, and with the firſt puſh of his 
launce, laid him all along in the Litter; 
which Juan de Salamanca, a private Gen- 
tleman of Cortez's troop, perceiving, 
diſmounred, and taking the Standard 
from the Litter, deliver'd it to Cortes ; 
for which the Emperor, Charles V. after- 
wards gave him, for his Creſt, the Plume 
of Feathers which was on the top of the 
Mexican Standard. 

Cortez ſoon ſaw that he had not been 


miſinform'd; for no ſooner did he make 


his appearance with the Standard in his 
hand, bur all the Enſigus of the whole 
Mexican Army ſtruck their Colours; 
and that whole Multitade, throwing 
down their Arms, fled with great preci- 


-pitation: ſo that, of 200,000 men, of 


which that Army conſiſted, there was 
not one to be ſeen in the field of battle, 
in a very ſhort time, except the ſlain, 
which are ſaid to have been about 20,000. 
The Spaniards having made dreadful ha- 
vock in the purſuit; which, tho? it might 
be thought cruel upon another occaſion, 


But Cortez conſidering, that notwith- 


5% 


dians had rally'd again after being de- 


feared. It is incredible how ſuch an ob- N 


ſtinate Fight could have been of ſuch 
continuance;z. and yet that ſo few fell 


on Corre?'s fide; for, except ſome T iaſ- 


talans, who were kill'd, and three Spa- 
#iards, who died of their wounds after- 
wards, there is no mention made of any 


ſlaughter of Curtez's men. He himlelf 


was wounded with a ſtone, which beat 
his helmet into his skull, and made like- 
wiſe a Contuſion mort dan erous than 
the Fracture. The Spaniards got a rich 
booty, the Mexican Nobility, having 
adorn'd themſelves as if they had been 
going to a triumph. | 


Cortez aſſembled his ſcatter'd forces, 


BooE L 
ſeems to have been Juſtiſiable, at this 
time; 99 how often thoſe Ja- 


\ 


and purſu'd his march, notwithſtanding Corte: 


his wound, keeping his men till in-rea- cortmnes 
dineſs, and good order, for fear, of the bis march, 


enemy; but he met with no oppoſition, 
and the next day enter'd the Territories 
of Tlaſtala, to the great joy. of all his 
Army. 'He * at Gale, a conſi- 
derable Town belonging to the Repub- 
licx. The inhabitants met him without 
the town, offering him all aſſiſtance, and 
deſiring he would reſt his Army, after 


the fatigue they had undergone; which 


he thankfully agreed to; and, as he was 
deliberating to ſend an account of his 
approach to the Senate, he heard. that 
his good friend Magiſcat gin, and the 
two X:zcotencals, were arriv'd, to wel- 
come him in the Name of the Senate. 
They receiv'd each other with all the 
marks of ſincere friendſhip, except X;- 
cotencal the General, who ſeem'd ro be 
diſſatisfy d. All the firſt civilities being 
over, Magi ſcat ⁊in told Cortex, that the 
Senate had decreed an Army to be rais'd 
for his aſſiſtance, againſt Mexico; and 


'that 30,000 men were to haye march'd 


forthwith,*to have ſecur'd his retreat, 
when they had the agreeable news of his 
having defeated the enemy, by his own 
prodigious valour, and that of his forces. 
The Army ſtaid three days in Guali- 


par, to take care of the wounded; nor 


did Magi ſcat gin oppoſe it, that they 
might have time to prepare for Cortes 
entry into Tlaſcala, which they were re- 
ſoly'd to ſolemnize with a magnificence 
equal tò their affection; and was accor- 
dingly perform'd with great pomp on 
both ſides; the Spaniards adorningrhem- 
ſelyes with the plumes, and other ſpoils 
of the Mexicans; and the people of 
T laſtata, with all the finery they were 
maſters of; and they had nothing bur 
feaſts and rejoicings for ſeveral days and 
nights; and would have continu'd them 
much longer, had not Corteg's wound, 
which had been unskilfully skin'd over, 

| broke 


Ch 
rey it, 


: 


broke our with bad ſy mptoms :; his head 
was much-enflam'd; and a violent fever 
enſu d. This aceident caſt a ſudden damp 
over all their mirth. The Spaniards were 
under vaſt concern for their General, 
the Senate, (and particularly Magiſcar- 


Sim; in whoſe houſe he lodg d) was in-] 


conſolable; and the people went about 


the ſtreets, as if che Plague; or ſome 


dangerous Judgment” hung over them. 


” 
But rec o- 


Bur by the cate of the Tlaſcalan Phy ſi- 
cians, who were admirably well skill'd 
in the nature of Simples, which the 
only made uſe of; and, by the help of 
a good conſtitution, the inflamation was 
remov'd, and the fever abated; after 
which, applying other herbs ro the 
wound, they heal'd it up ſo by degtees, 


that he had no trouble with it aftcr- 


lipar. from the Em 


wards. 


As ſoorf as Cortez recover'd, he had 
Letters from Vera. Crux, that all things 
ia the garriſon were as he had left them; 
the priſoners in ſafe cuſtody; and the 


confederate Caciques ſtill faithful. But 


withal they inform'd him, chat there 
was a report among the Indians, that 
the people of Tepeaca had murder'd a 
Corporal and eight Spaniſh Soldiers, in 
their march for Mexico; and likewiſe, 
that the Soldiers of Narvaes, who had 
been left wounded at Zempoala, and had 
begun their march to Mexico, as ſoon 
as they were able to travel, had been 
kill'd by the ſame treacherous people. 
Upon this intelligence, which was con- 
firm'd by the Tiaſeatans, (who ſaid that 
both thoſe parties had quarter'd there in 
their march) Cortes reſoly'd to chaſtiſe 


the Tepeacans before he undertook w 


thing elſe, intending to have the aſſi- 
ſtance. of the Republick's Forces; but 
determin'd to let them offer their men; 
not thinking it proper to own that he 
needed any aid. The matter took, as 
he imagin'd it would; for, upon his de- 
claring his intention to march againſt the 
Tepeacans, the Senate..order'd 30,000 
men to accompany the Spaniards. 

But whilſt he was preparing for this 
expedition, Ambaſſadors arriy'd at Gua- 
ror of Mexico to 
the Republick. They ſent from that 
place for leave to come to Tlaſeala; 
which being granted, with Cortez's con- 
ſent, the Senate afſembled to receive 
them, taking it for a great piece of hu- 
mility in the proud Mexzcans to ſend 
Ambaſſadors to them. When they ar- 
riv'd, they were conducted to the Se- 
nate; where; with the uſual formalities 
in ſuch Embaſſies, they offer'd peace and 
friendſhip from the great Emperor of 
Mexico to the Republick, deſiring no 
other condition, but their making im- 


mediate war upon the SPaniards, and 
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deſtroying cheir whole Army. This pro- 


al was receiv'd with ſuch abhorrcace® 


the Senate, that ſome very harſh ex- 
prefitons .drop'd from ſeveral Senators; 
til it was wiſely propos d, to deſire the 
Ambaſſadors to remove to the place ap- 
pointed for them, where they were to 
attend the anſwer of the Senate. They 
Went out accordingly, and the Senate, 
without voting, agreed to ſend for an- 
Wer, That they would accept the offer'd 
peace and alliance, if they were propos'd 


y-| upon honourable terms; but as the 77/ 


calans had a' facred yeneration for the 
laws of hoſpitality, and knew no diffe- 
rence between what was impoſſible, and 
what was unjuſt; they could not admit 
of an alliance, the terms of which the 

could not comply with. But before this 


79 


reſolution was agreed to, the Ambaſſa- 5 4% 


dors were 


one, having made a moſt 5, % 


for an an- 


precipitate flight, for fear of a harſher fuer. 


meſſage from the Senate. 

Cortes was pleas'd, and not without 
reaſon, with this proof of the friend- 
ſhip of the 'Republick ; and thank'd them 
for it in terms which united them till 
cloſer in his intereſt. But 


young Xico- Y.urg Xi- 
tencal was not at all fatisfy'd with their cotereal 


procceding; and, tho' he fajd nothing _ 
againſt it in the Senate, he under-hand © 


was caballing to make a party to 
agree to the propoſals of the Emperor 
of Mexico: whether it was out of ſpite 
to Cortes, as having conquer'd him, or 
from his foreſight of the vaſſalage of his 
country to the Spaniards, (as he pre- 
rended) is hard to determine, Therc 
were ſo few who approy'd of his con- 
duct and reaſoning, that his defign was 
ſoon diſcoyer'd, both to Cortez, and to 
the Senate. The Senate met to conſult 
about it, and ſending for the old Xzco- 
tencal, ask d him, How his Son ought 
fo be proceeded againſt? He reſolutely 
anſwer'd, As a Traitor to the State, and 
he would be the firſt that ſhould condemn 
him to die. © | | 

This frank behaviour, in the old blind 
Gentleman, ſoften'd the minds of the 


7 


Senators; ſo that they <haog's their ſe- | 


verity into mildneſs, and on 
him to be degraded from his honours and 
office; which was done in open Senate, 
by taking his Staff from him, and throw- 


ing him down the ſtairs aſcending to the 
Tribunal. 


his interceſſion, he was reſtor'd; and 
now was very diligent in liſting an army 
for the war of Tepeaca, making ſhew 
(but it was no more than a ſhow) of ha- 
ving repented of his error. 

In the mean time, Cortez had no {mall 


difficulty to bring his own Forces to en- 


y ſentenc'd 


gage 


Cortez. 


This diſgrace fo humbled pu: fl 
him, that he went to Cortes, and beg'd mi in + 


pardon, promiſing amendment; and, at #7 
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gage in this Expedition, The Speviords, his march towards Tepedca; but before | 
who came with Nar use, oppos d it he arriv'd, they diſco ver d an ambuſcade 
niards with open mouth. But he artfally quiet- of. the enemy, in ſome fields of Mrs, 
tiny, ed this mutiny, by telling them, That | which grew very chick in that fruitful 
the Tepeacens had already poſſels'd the] Country; and might. have conceal'd 
road to Vera-Crauz; ſo that there was | them, if their impatience had not 
« a neceſſity of fighting them ſome-| prompted them to ſhew themſelyes too 
«« where; and if they ſhould do it by oon. Cortez drew up his Army in an 
way of retreat to Vera-· Cu, beſides | inſtant ; the Tie/calan Officers being ve- | 
«© the diſhonour of it, they run a great| ry expert in the Spaniſb 75 The e, « 
hazard; for they.would be oblig d to | enemy, finding themſelves diſcoyer'd, ap- bas, 
encounter a numerous Army by them- | pear'd in great numbers, made up of 
«« ſelves; becauſe they ſhould be ſo far | Mexicans. and Tepeacans. The Meri- 
from being aſſiſted by the Tlaſcalamt | cans led the Van, and charg'd the S- 
in the deſign, that there was danger | nerds and Tieſcalaxs firlt with their ar- 
« in making them their Enemies, which | rows; but they did little execution, ha- 
<« muſt occaſion their utter deſtruQion;” | ving loſt their force among the Canes of 
Bu: «vv Thus he took them in their, own trap, Man. But the Spaniards cloſing with 
quired. by repreſenting greater hazard in the re- them, made a terrible ter among. 
treat, than in the Expedition he propos d.] them with their Pikes and Swords; #7 on 
And to incline them to go chearfully in- | were ſo well ſeconded by the Tlaſcalanc. 
to his meaſures, he'promis'd them, upon j that, upon a ſecond attack, the Me. 
his honour, * That when he had cha- cant turn'd their backs, and quitting the 
«« ſtis'd this Province, and clear'd the | field, retit d. The Tepeacans ſoon fol- 
Road to Vera-Crus, every man, who | low'd their example, and fled with great 
was unwilling to ſhare his Fortune; | precipitation, leaving the victory entire 
* ſhould be free to depart at 8 to Cortes, f 
= Having thus filenced the Mutineers, | In this battle the enemy loſt the great · 
e M8 gave orders for the march. He mu- | eſt part of their Army, many were made 
ainſi ſter d his Army, which conſiſted of 420 | priſoners, and the booty was conſidera- 
epeaca. Spaniſh Foot, arm'd with ſpears, croſs- ble; few were kill'd of the Tlaſcalanc, 
| bows,. and a few fire-arms, (becauſe the | and the Spaniards loſt only one horſe, 
. being ſcarce, he was oblig'd to] and had ſome men ſlightly wounded. 
cave moſt of the muſquets under the | That very night the  epeacans, being 
charge of Magi/tatzin) ſixteen horſe, | abandon'd by the Mexzcane, ſent depu- 
$8,000 choice Tlaſtalans, drawn out of | ties to Cortes, offering to deliver up 
Xicotencal's Army, under the Officers| their City, and themſelves at diſcretion 
whoſe valour he had experience of in | ſo that, the next day, he enter'd the 
the Mexican Expedition. With theſe he | City; the chief perſons, both civil and 
ſer out, leaving his new-pretended friend | military, preſented themſelves before 
to bring up the reſt of the Tlaſcalanc.] him, in a ſuppliant poſture, without da- 
The firſt day he march'd three leagues, | ring to lift up their eyes. Cortez order'd 
and halted at a Village, which he found | the interpreters to proclaim King Charles, 
abandon'd by the inhabitants; only | with a loud yoice, and, in his name, a 
they took a few peaſants, who, by Cor- | general pardon; which was ſo agreeable - 
zez's order, were well treated; and the | a ſurprize to the Indiant, that they 
next morning he diſmiſs d them, bidding | ſhew'd extraordinary figns of joy; and 
them tell the Cacique, and chief Men | Cortes found, upon enquiry, that the 
of Tepeaca, That he was come tocha- | Mexicans had, in ſome meaſure, forc'd 
«++ ſtite them for the barbarous murder of | them to act the part they had done. But 
his Countrymen; and likewiſe for | that they might be no more under ſuch 
their Treaſon againſt his Sovereign | a force, they beg'd of him to take their 
Don Carlos, to whom they had pro- City into his protection. He took this 
** mis'd obedience, when he had paſs'd | opportunity to build a Fortreſs there; 
** thro' their Country, in his way to | and, by the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants, 
Mexico. But if they would now en- | he put the City in a poſture of defence, 
gage to arm, in conjunction with the | againſt the Mexicans; he left a Spani/þ 
Spaniards and Tlaſcalant, againſt the | garriſon in it, and gave it the name of 
** Mexicans, he would forgive all that | Segure della Frontiers, the Securer of 
was paſt, and enter into a new league | the Frontiers. E 
of friendſhip.” | | But here another piece of barbarity |, ;,.. 
The Indians went away, and, in a] was committed, which could not but rity done 
few days, came back to him, with a | make the Spaniſh name odious, what- Spa- 
moſt impertinent anſwer to his meſſage; ever courtely they might pretend to: 
by which he found he muſt deal with | this was, the ſending all the priſoners 
them as enemies; and therefore conti, under a guard to Tlaſcala, to be _ for 
N 9 2 aves. 
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133 
aves. But the Emperor Charles V. put 
2 ſtop to this inhumanity thro' all his 
dominions in America, as ſoon as he was 
appriz d of it; which was good policy, 
as well as an argument of that Prince's 
piety and humanity. 4 2 
The En. About this time died the Emperor, 
pcror of Who had ſucceeded Montezuma; and 


dies, and a 
net one 15 


| chojen 


in-Law to the old Emperor, was elected; 
a young Prince of a good Spirit, and en- 
terprizing genius, who departing from 
the auſtere Majeſty of the Mexican 


Kings, made himſelf acceptable to the 


Nobility, by the eaſineſs of acceſs to 
him; and to the People, by taking off 
the Taxes in time of war, (the time that 

| other Princes are en to make them 
heavier) and neglected nothing to put 
himſelf in a ſtate of defence againſt any 
enemy. To this end, he ſent an Army 
of about zo, ooo men to the frontiers, 
near Guacachula, from whence that Ca- 
cique ſent intelligence to Cortes, de- 
firing his aſſiſtance againſt the Mexicans. 
Xicotencal being arriv'd with the reſt of 
the Army, Cortez order'd 30,000 Tlaſe 
calans, and 300 Spaniards, under the 
command of D'Olid, to march againſt 
them. But there being a report ſpread, 
that the new Emperor had taken the 
field with the whole Power of Mexico, 
D'Olid's Army miſtook ſome forces, 
marching down from the mountains, for 
Mexicans; but they prov'd to be their 
own Confederates: however, the Tlaſ: 
calans ſuſpecting them, D'O/:zd ſent to 
them to halc, and commanded their Ca- 
ciques to come to him; which they did, 
and the Spaniſh General giving too eaſi- 
ly into the jealouſy of his Army, ſent 
them priſoners to Cortez. This raſh 
ation might have been of very ill con- 
ſequence, had not Cortez's prudence re- 
medied it; for he immediately releas'd 
and careſs'd the priſoners; and being 
ſtartled at the diffidence the Indians had 
of one another, he thought proper to 
go himſelf with them to the Army; 
where he reprimanded D'Olid for his 
Taſhneſs; and having quieted all diſtur- 
bances, he join'd the new forces to his 
own Army, and march'd on to Guaca- 
chula. 

The Mex:cans, upon their approach, 
adyanced, putting their battle in array 
between Cortes and the Town, and en- 
gag'd the Jpanizrds, and their Confede- 

rates, under cover of the place: But the 
Cacique of Guacachula making a fally 
our, fell upon the Rear of the Mex:- 
cans with ſuch vigour, that being hard 

2 prels'd by Correz's Army in front, they 
Mexicans Could not ſtand the ſhock of the double 
. Gua- attack, but fled, with all the haſte they 


cxcula. could; the Spaniards and Indians, both 
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in Front and Rear, purſuing them with 


great animoſity; ſo that moſt of them 
were either kill'd or wounded. 


After this victory, Cortex enter'd the 
City, and quarter'd his Spaniards in it. 


leaving his Confederates without, who, 


ina few days, increas'd to the number 


| of 120,000. The neighbouring Provyin- 
Mexico Guatimogin, another Nephew, and Son- 


ces ſending daily their forces to aſſiſt 
him in the: Conqueſt of Mexico. The 
Caciques, who had join'd him in this 
action, offer'd to follow him to 7z#«can, 
a ſtrong town in the neighbourhood, 
where was a garriſon of 10,000 Mexi- 
cans, beſides thoſe who fled in the laſt 
battle. Thither Cortes march'd with 
the whole Army, and the Mexzcans ha- 
ving cut the Bridge over a River, near 
the Town, D'O/:d led the Van thro' 
the Riyer, in the face of the Enemy, 
who at firſt made ſome reſiſtance; but 
when they found that the whole Army 
follow'd his example, they retir'd to the 
Town. (Cortez order'd a general aſſault 4d enter: 
ro be made; but there was no body to Yzucan- 
oppoſe them; for the Town was in a 
moment deſerted both of ſoldiers and 
inhabitants. At firſt they apprehended 
ſome ſtratagem, and were upon their 
ard; bur ſeeing the Mexzcans at a di- 
1 aſcending the mountains, in con- 
fus'd multitudes, Cortez enter'd the 
Town, ſcnding ſome of the Confede- 
rates to take ſome priſoners, whichthey 


did. Cortez ſpoke kindly to the priſo- 


ners, and ſent them in ſearch of the in- 
habitants, promiſing them peace and li- 
berty, upon their return. This mildneſs 
had the deſir d effect, and before the next 
night, many, both men and women, 
came back to their houſes, without be- 
ing moleſted, and promis d obedience to 


the King of Hain. 
Having reduced this place, Cortez re- 
rurn'd to Segura della Frontiera, where 


he heard, to his great ſorrow, that Ma- 
giſtatzrn, who had always favour'd his 
intereſt, and done him many ſignal fer- 
vices, was in a very languiſhing condi- 
tion. He therefore diſpatch'd Father y,y;/: 
D'Olmede to Tlaſcala, who arriv'd there catzin 
in time to bring him over tothe Chriſtian 7 Cri 
Faith; which he was well inclin'd to 1 4 
fore; and he recciv'd Bapriſm before his 
Death; and, to the laſt, continu'd to ex- 
hort his Countrymen to follow his ex- 
ample, and to perſiſt in their fidelity 
I friendſhip to the Spaniards. 

About this time, a ſhip arriy'd near 
Vera-Cruz, ſent by Velaſquez, Gover- 
nor of Cuba, with ſeventeen Spaniards, 
two horſes, and ammunition and provi- 
ſions for Narvaez. This ſhip was com- 
manded by Pedro de Barba, who was 


Governor of Havana, when Cortez was 
 order'd to be ſeiz'd there, as we former- 
X ly 
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ly mention'd. Pedro Cavallers, who | ballance the loſs of many of Natvaez's ' ns 
was patroling upon the coaſt for Cortez, | Soldiers, who now claim'd 'the promiſe 
went out in a boat to reconnoitre; and of ſuffering them to return to Cubs. De And then 


bz 


A new 
ſupply of 
S nt- another. 


ards ar. coming up to the ſhip, ſaluted his Coun- 


rive ar the try men with great civility. - De Barba 
in the Gulph of Mexico; but havi 


Camp, 


enquir'd, in very civil terms, concern- 
ing De Narvae x; by which Cxvallero, 


gueſſing at the deſign of their coming, 
anſwer d, without heſitation, That he 


«+ was 3 well, and that the whole 
h 


Countty ſubmitted to him; Cy. 
«< rez, and a few of his Soldiers, having 
<<. fled to the mountains.“ By this Lye, 
(which can not be juſtify'd) De Barba 
was decoy' d to Vera. Crus, where he 
was undeceiv'd, by finding himſelf a 
priſoner, with all his people, to Cortez; 
which he was not much troubled at, ha- 
ving a true eſteem for that General, up- 
on account of former friendſhip. The 
deputy Governor ſent the priſoners to 
Cortez, who receiv'd them courteouſly, 
and making preſents to the Soldiers, liſt- 
ed them in his Army. and gave De Barba 


a company of Croſs-Bows. Soon after, 


Gary, as we obfery'd before, having 
left Vera Crus, had landed at Panuco, 


been repuls d by the Natives, return 
to Cubs, where providing himſelf” of a 
conſiderable force, he fer our for the 
ſame place; but meeting with the like 
ſucceſs, his ſhips ſail'd without his or- 
ders, ot any concert with one another, 
and whether by chance, or from the opi- 
nion which the commanders had of Cor- 
teæ, three of them came, one after ano- 
ther, to Vera. Crua, and defiring guides 
from the garriſon, march'd at Fkerent 
times to Tlaſcala. Theſe three recruits 
eonfiſted of roo Soldiers, and 17 Horſes, 
with ſtore of Arms and Ammunition. 
Upon their arrival, Cortez, having wel- 
com'd them with open arms, proclaim'd 
arte þ of failing to Cuba to all who 
would: 


The greateſt part of Narvaez's Met of 
Soldiers accepred the offer; and which 


Narva- 
ert Sol- 


another ſhip's crew were ſenr to him, af- 
ter the ſame manner, and follow'd the 
example of thefirſf © 

Bur as Curteꝶ s thoughts was bent up- 


was thought very odd, the Secretary ,;;,....... 
Duero made one among them. What — 
was the reaſon of this change, is not te“, fer- 
told; but it is affirm'd, that, ſoon after, e. to 


hs ode ale of i i note aro 


'#ecruired from his Confederates. 


on the Conqueſt of Mexico, the greateſt 
difficulty he found in it was, how to 
paſs the Lake; for he did not fear their 
numbers, having his Army ſufficiently 


therefore ſet about making a conſiderable 
number of Brigantines, which he re- 


ſolvd to carry in pieces to the River 
near the Lake, and there putting them 


together, they might ſupply the place of 
bridges for paſſing the Cawley: And, 
being in want of Powder, he tent one 
of his Engineers to a Vulcano, or burn- 
ing Mountain, at ſome diſtauce from 
Tlaſtala, which D'Ordaz had viſited the 
year before; where they found as much 
Sulphur, as they had occaſion for, to 
make Powder. 

When he had thus 2 for thoſe 
things neceſſary for the Expedition, he 
return'd to Tlaſcala, and enter'd the Ci- 
ty in mourning, upon the acconnt of 
Magiſcatziu's death, which made him 
molt acceptable to the Senate and Peo- 
ple; and he was the more ſo, by recom- 
mending to the Senate, the Son of his 
deccas'd friend, for his Father's place in 
their Counſels. This Son, as well as 
old Xicotencal, embrac'd the Chriſtian 
Faith, and were baptiz'd; which pro- 
bably had influenced many others, if 
Otmedo had been ſupply'd with more Co- 
adjutors, or. had Cortez been at full li- 
berty to proſecute that deſign. 

Whilſt Cortes was going on with his 
preparations, a very ſeaſonable ſupply 
came to him unexpectedly, to counter. 


nor Velaſquez. All theſe faild to Cuba 
in one of the ſhips which came laſt. 
He 


ſnould receive from them. 


Court of Spain, in favour of the Gover- 


Cortez thus getting rid of the Male - 
contents, apply d himſelf cloſe to his 
main purpoſe, the Conqueſt of Mexzco. 
He ſent to all his confederate Caciques, 
to be in readineſs to march at a ſhort 
warning; and haſten'd the building of 
his Brigantines. But that his enemies at 
home might not be able to do him miſ- 
chief, he drew up, in the form of a Let- 
ter to the Emperor his Maſter, a full 


account of his proceedings, and of his 


adventures, proſperous and unlucky: pro- 


miſing, with a confidence not unbeco- 
ming. to annex that new World to his 
Majeſty's Dominions. He gave an ac- 
count of the riches and value of the 
country; the valour of the Spaniards, 
and the fidelity of the Tlaſtalans. He 
defir'd juſtice againſt rhe miſrepreſenta- 


H. 


e ſends 


uties fo 


tions of Velaſquez, and the injuries done Spain. 


him, both by that Governor, and by 
Garay; and beg'd a ſpeedy reinforce- 
ment to finiſh his Conqueſt. But above 
all, he repreſented the neceſlity of ſend- 
ing a number of Eccleſiaſticks, in order 
to the Conyerfion of the Indians. Theſe 
Letters he ſent by Mendoza and D'Or- 
das, with private inſtructions, that they 
ſhould find out his Father, and his for- 
mer Agents Portocarrero and Monteyo, 
before they went to Court; and govern 
themſelves according to the advices they 
He likewile 

{ent 


fo 


ſent a Preſent to the Emperor, of the 
moſt valuable things which had been 


. 


fav'd in the retreat from Mexico. And, | 


at the ſame time, the two Colonies of 


Vera: Cruz, and Segura della Frontiera, 
writ Letters to the Emperor. _ 
Theſe two Deputies embark'd in ano- 


ther of the ſhips which had brought the 


late recruits; and the third he ſent to 
Hiſpaniola, with Letters to the Audi 
ence Royal, reſiding in that Iſland, whoſe 
juriſdiction at that time, reach'd not on- 
ly the Iſlands, but the Continent of Ame- 
rica. The Regulars of St. Jerome, of 
which that Audience was compos' d, writ 
back to him, that they approy'd of all 
he had done; promiſing to ſtand by him 
in Hain, and to iſſue out their orders, 
ro ſtop any farther proceedings againſt 
him from Cube : bur told him, they were 
not in a condition to ſend him any aſſi- 
Kance. 

Ir was now towards the end of the 
year 1520, when Cortez, having all 
things in readineſs, except the Brigan- 
tines, was rcfoly'd to begin with the 
nqueſt of Tezeuco, which being up- 


on the fide of the Lake, he defign'd to 


forrify, and there to Cx ct the comin 
up of a new body of Tyaſcatans, wit 
the Brigantines, in pieces, which. he 
Ferre to put together at Tegeuco. But 
efore he began his march, he had a 
freſh recruit of Spaniards. A ſhip from 
the Canaries, coming before Vera- Crua, 
ſent to let the garriſon know, that they 
had atms and ammunition on board, to 
ſell for gold; the Governor ſear this ac- 
count to Cortez, who immediately or- 
der'd ſome bars of gold to be carry'd 
with a good guard to Yera-Cruz. The 
Governor manag'd the affair with ſuch 
dexterity, that he not only purchas'd 
the fire-arms, powder, and other war- 
like ſtores, but he rais'd the expecta- 
tions of the Spaniards on bes by 
ſhewing the gold and ſilver, the produce 
of that country, and by magnifying the 
greatneſs of the Conqueſt; that the Cap- 


| rain of the yeſlel, and the Maſter, accom- 


5 him to the Camp, and liſted them- 

elyes in the Army, bringing thirteen 

men, and three horſes with them. 
Cortez now muſtering his forces, found 


them 540 Foot, 40 Horſe, and nine 


pieces of Cannon, which he had gotten 
from Garay's Ships, The Tlaſeelans, 
under the command of Xicotencal, were 
To, ooo; and about 50,c00 other Confe- 
derate Indians, under their proper Ca- 
ciques. And he manag'd his correſpon- 
dence with that Country ſo well, that, 
in the Siege of Mexico, which happen'd 
not long after, his Army conſiſted of no 
leſs. than 200,000 men; and, which 


 ſhew'd his prudence, there never was 


the leaſt jarring or miſunderſtanding a- 
mong them. For, he publiſh'd orders 
thro” the whole Army, That no man 
mould preſume to draw, his ſword 
«©. againſt another, cither upon a march, 
« or in quarters. That no Spaniard 
„ ſhould abuſe a confederate Indian, ei- 
« ther by word or action. That no Sol- 
% dier ſhould force, or otherwiſe abuſe 
«any Woman, tho' ſhe belong d to the 
* enemy. That none ſhould preſume to 
% leave the Army, to go a pillaging, 
« without leave; and that a ſufficient 
% number ſhould go together: and final- 
% ly, that they ſhould not ſtake their 
* horſes or arms at game.” All theſe 
tranſgreſſions were to be puniſh'd with 
death. Tho' he prudently ſhut his eyes 
againſt ſome faults in the Indians, upon 
the account of their cuſtoms, which 
were not to be eradicated all at once. 
Upon the Feaſt of the Innocents, he 


firing the Indian Chiefs, by his Inter- 
preters, To animate their forces to 
«* fight for their liberty, and to ſend 
nome all who ſeem'd unwilling to un- 
e dergo the fatigue of the war; and to 
e perſuade them to imitate the Spaniards 
« both in their valour, and moderation.” 
After this, he made a ſpeech to his own 


Soldiers; in which, having commended 
their former behaviour, he preſs'd them 


earneſtly to two things, with regard to 
their Confederates. The firſt was, 7s 
ſhew great friendſhip to them, and even 
to bear with them, as creatures of an in- 
ferior degree of reaſon ; and the ſecond 


their actions. Adding, that tho' he 
ſhould be forry to be oblig'd to puniſh 
any of them; yet if they tranſgreſs'd 


Juſt as well as Patient. And then put- 
ting them in mind of the good Provi- 
dence of Gov, that had ſtill attended 
their deſigns; he concluded his ſpeech 
with the following words, which he re- 
peated twice, Let us then follow him, 
and not diſpleaſe him. After which he 


za from the whole Army. 

The inconveniencies they met with 
in this march, are not worth mention- 
ings the whole Army being well pro- 
vided for, the firſt night, by one of the 


try they paſs d. The next day they en- 
ter'd the enemy's country, and ſaw an 
Army of Mexicans drawn up in a Plain, 
near a River; but Cortes's Army ap- 
pear'd ſo formidable beyond their ex- 
pectation, that upon the advance of the 
Confederates to the River, the Meri. 


cans fled, without ſtriking a ſtroke. The 
| Spaniſh Army encamp'd that night at a 
: village 


was, To ſet them a good example by all 


the orders given, he muſt ſhew himſelf 


drew up his Army without the City, de- 


gave orders to march, with a loud Hug- 


Cortez 


marcbet 


for Te- 


ZEeuco. 


confederate Caciques, thro' whoſe coun- 
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village abandon'd by the inhabitants, 
aud the next day ten unarm'd 1ndians 
were brought to Cortes, who faid the 

were Ambaſſadors from the King of Te- 


Seuto, inviting him to his City, with his 


Spaniards, and promiling to ſupply the 
reſt of his Army with all fort of provi- 
ſions without the town. + 
This Cacique, as our Author very 
robably conjectures, was the ſame who 
Fad been sd by Montezuma, and 
was probably reſtor'd by this new Em- 
peror, as being a mortal enemy to the 
Spaniards, This made Cortez ſuſpect 


him; however, he accepted his offer, | 


and march'd on. At his approach to 
the City, he was receiy'd by ſome No- 


bles of che place, who inform'd him that | and ſending for 


the King was retir'd to Mexico, bein 
frighted at , the number of his Army, 


9 . 


Book L 
|* the ſubjects. That the youth, who | 
J“ now appear'd as their Leader, was 
|< the Son of their Jawfu? King, and 
*« conſequently the right Heir; . he 
had been ſav d from the bloody hands 
1 ** of the . by his apparent con- 
« rempt of dignity, which made the 
1* Tyrant ſlight him, as a perſon of low 
| © oroveling thoughts, and therefore not 
8 8 8 TC 
to be regarded; but the Nobilicy, as 
© well as the Commons, deteſted the 
|* Uſarper; and, by their interceſſion, 
| ** beg'd he would deliver them from his 
„ unnatural Yoke,” © 


oo 


ö 


Cortez was extremely pleas d with 
this diſcovery, and with much reſpe&, 
placed the young Prince by his fide; 

the reſt of the Nobles, 
he order'd his interpreters to tranſlate 
the following ſpeech aloud ; which, for 


which had diſappointed the deſign he che honeſty and generoſity of it, making, 


had laid, viz. to cajole him, till ſuch: 
time as the Army of Mexicans he had ill uſage of Montesuma, I ſhall 


agreed to introduce, ſhould arrive, to 


cut their throats in one night; but] 


that, upon his nearer approach, his cou- 


rage fail'd him, and he had fled. Cor- 
tex enter d the City in a peaceable man- whoſe ill-acquir'd power, you pay a 
ard, in caſe of trea- | forced obedience, ſeiz d ch 


ner, but upon his 
chery: he poſleſs'd all the gates, and ſet 

uards at the heads of the principal 
Rronts: and was pleas'd to have got this 


in ſome meaſure, an attonement for his 

give it 

«« You haye here before you, my — 
„ Friends, the 4 Sox of your law. 

«« ful King. The unjuſt Maſter, ro * 


in our Author's own words. 


e Sceptre * 


% of Tezenco, with a hand dy'd in the 
&« Blood of his elder Brother: and as 
the art of preſerving dominion is un- 


lace under his power, without blood; ]“ known to a Tyrant, he has goyern'd 
Bec he propos dito make it the key | buy the ſame violence that made him a 


to Mexico. 0 

The next day, the body of the Nobi- 
lity deſir'd admiſſion; 
granted, they appear'd in their heſt at- 
tire, having at their head a youth of an 


which being 


10 King; little caring how much he de- 
«© ſery'd the hatred of his Subjects, pro- 
«© yided he made them fear him; and 
treating thoſe like ſlaves, who bore 
„ with his crimes. But ar laſt, by baſe- 


excellent aſpect, who. with a becoming ly abandoning of you, in time of dan» 


grace, addreſſing himſelf to Cortes, told | << 
im. That he was come to offer him] 


that troop of Nobles, begging that he 
and they might be allow'd to liſt un- 
der his enſigns, where they hop'd to 
merit, by their valour, his protection 
againſt their enemies. The youth 
made his ſhort ſpeech with ſuch a win- 
ning air, that Cortes took him in his 
arms, with much affection, and retiring 
with him, and ſome of the chief of the 
Nobility, to a more private place, he 
was inform'd more fully of the plot of 
the Cacique againſt him; bur that his 


_ cowardice hinder'd him from putting it 


in execution. After anſwering all the 
queſtions Cortes had put to them, the 
oldeſt man of the party told him, That 
the Cacique, who had fled, was not 
„their /awful King, but an Uſarper ; 
and had come to the throne by mur- 
dering his elder Brother; that he had 
been ſupported, in the unjuſt poſſeſ- 
ſion of ir, by the predeceſſor of Mon. 
** 7e2Uma; and had maintain'd his au- 


©+ thority by tyranny, and oppreſſiug 


er, and neglecting your defence, he 

as, at once, ſhew d his own want of 
courage, and put it in your power to 

«« redrels your misfortunes. I might, if 

« I were not otherwiſe inclin'd, take 

« advantage of your defenceleſs condi- 
tion; and uſe the right of war, by 

e ſubjecting this city, which I hold, as 

&« you ſee, at the pleaſure of my ſword; 

{+ but it is with difficulty that the a- 

% xzards conſent to do a hardſhip; and 

« as he that did us the injury, was 

ce not really your King, you ought not 

to ſuffer as his Vaſſals, nor for his of- 

« fence; nor ought this Prince to re- 

« main without the Kingdom, which 
Nature beſtow'd upon him. Receive Cortez 
then from my hand, the Prince whom 77forc51he 
you before receiv'd from Heaven. 2 
„% Pay him, for my fake, that obedience co to tbe 
you owe him, as the ſucceſſor of his 78 Her. 
« Father, and place him on the throne 
of his anceſtors. For, as I leſs re- 
* oard my own conveniency, than I 
„ do equity and juſtice; I defire his 
« Friendſhip more than his TT 
«4 An 
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« and your Satisfaction, rather than your repuls'd the enemy who purſued him; 


ud SubjeQion. : | 
This Speech was receiy'd with the 
loud applayſe of all the Nobles. Some 
of them qren themſelves at Cortez's 
feet, whilſ others made haſte to kiſs the 
hand of their young King, now re/for'd 
to his own, to the general joy of rhe 
whole city ; which they ſhew'd by all 
the demonſtrations uſual upon ſuch oc- 
caſions. He was crown'd the next day, 
with much ſolemnity, and Cortes aſſiſted 
at the ceremony. By this act of juſtice, 
the General link'd the hearts of his Ca- 
cique and his ſubjects to him, with much 
ſurer chains than thoſe of force and ar- 
mies. He had now a firm friend in por 


ſeſſion of the key to Mexico, and a ſure 


retreat, whatever ſhould happen. And 
this generons action of reſtoring this 


prince to his throne, gave Cortes ſuch 


determin d to attack Tzrapalapa, ſitu- 


intereſt in him, that, ina very ſhort time, 
he influenc'd him to turn chriſtian, and 
had him baptiz'd by the name of Her- 
nando, being himſelf his Godfather. 

Having thus ſecur'd Tegeuco, Cortes 


ated upon the ſame cawſey, by which 
he formerly march'd to Mexico, that 
having that city in his power, he might 
prevent any diſturbance to himſelf, or his 
confederates, by a powerful enemy behind 
him. To this end, he choſe 300 Spanzards, 
and 10,000 Tlaſtalans, and march'd with 
rhem himſelf, leaving the new. King of 
Tezeuco to ſettle his authority over his 
ſubjects ; and Sandoval to keep the reſt 


of his army in order. Upon his ap- 


Cortez 


rakes poſ- 
Hen of 
Iztapa- 


lapa, 


proach to that city, he was met by 8,000 
Indians, who appear'd in defence of ir, 
and having ſtood his aſſault with much 
bravery, retir'd to the town, without 
offering to defend the entrance to it; ſo 
that Cortez, met with no farther o poſi- 
tion; which made him ſuſpect a ſtrata- 
gem; however, he march'd his army in- 


do it, and finding that part of it, which 


ſtood upon the cawſey, quite abandon'd, 
and all the inhabitants retir'd to the 
other part of the town, which, (as it had 
been a different city) ſtood upon the lake; 
this encreas'd his ſuſpicion; but he was 
quickly out of doubr, when he perceiy'd 
the water to riſe in the ſtreets, from the 
overflowing of the canals; and all that 


part of the town in 1 8 of being 


drown'd, by opening the fluices of the 


great lake. This being a danger, againſt 


But is 
forced to 


leave it, 


which there was no remedy, he gave 
ſudden orders to leave the place, fret- 


ting that he had not foreſeen, and pre- 


vented that inconvenience. He lodg'd 
his army that night on a' riſing-gronnd, 
by the town, where they ſuffer d much 
cold from their wet feet: In the morn- 


ing he began his retreat to Teguco, and 
. 


force. 


. with great ſlaughter, in 
three different attacks; being'more vex'd 
at the diſappoinment, than afraid of their 
This ſtratagem of the 727ap4- 
lapant was ſo well carried on, that it 
ſufficiently ſhews the Mexican] were not 
thoſe ſtupid Brutes, which ſome people 
would repreſent them to have been, in 
order to leſſen the glory of Cortez. And 
whoeyer' conſiders this action, and ſe- 
veral other artifices of theirs, during this 
war, muſt allow Cortes to have had a 
good ſhare both of courage and conduct. 
to be able to conquer them; nor is it 
any derogation from Providence, to a- 
{cribe that praiſe to him, which cannot 
be denied without _ and departing 
from the truth; eſpecially, when we have 
ſeen greater arinies of Spaniards, upon 
this very continent of America, defeated 
by ſmaller numbers of Indians, than he 
had to encounter with, | 

After this retreat, the Caciques of 
Chalco, and Otumbo, ſent to Cortez to 
demand aſſiſtance againſt an army of 
Mexicans, come out againſt them; which 
he ſent them, under the command of 
Sandoval, and de Lugo, not only to fave 
his confederates, but to prevent the Mex- 
icans from intefcepting his communi- 
cation with Tlaſcala. As theſe two Cap- 
tains drew near to Chalco, the Mexican 
Army made head againſt them; but the 
Spaniards and Tlaſealans engag'd them 
with ſo much reſolution, and the Ca- 
cique of Chalco fell upon their rear with 
ſuch fury, that they were ſoon pur to 
flight, and loſt a great part of their Ar- 
my in the puſuit. Several priſoners were 
taken, and brought before Core; for, 
the Amy red directly back after 
the victory, the Cacique going along with 
them. Cortez receiv'd him with great 
civility, and carreſs'd his own, and the 
Tlaſcalan Officers, with much joy; praiſ- 
ing their courage and conduct in very 


obliging terms: And then, calling for the 


priſoners, he told them, © that he would 
not follow their example, in puniſhing 
* ſoldiers for obeying the orders of their 
„% Prince, and therefore he would give 


„ the miſchiefs of a War, of whic 
he had been the ſole author; but more 
++ eſpecially, for the death of Monte- 
Suma that he might expect to ſee 
++ him very ſpeedily in the heart of his 
« capital City; which he was reſolv'd 
to deſtroy with Fire and Sword: But 
* if he had ſuch compaſſion of his Peo- 
ple, as to make Peace for himfelf and 
them, he would ſtill give him honour- 
** able terms,” Then he order'd them 


4 4 ro 
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them their Llberty ; but he expected N, ;;,., 
© they would tell their Emperor, that « Mjaz: 


he was coming to puniſh him for all 3 
h peror. 
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_ to be releas d, and ſept an eſcorte with tation; ſo that the confedrrates enter 5 
| them to a place of ſafety. the towa without any oppoftion Which 
Soon after, -arriv'd an, expreſs from they pillag d. and ſet firc. to the tem- 
Tlaſtala, from Lope, that the brigan-ples, and ſome of the greateſt buildings: 
tines were ready, and that the ſenate had and the 


provided 10,000 Tamenes, or carriage - 
men, for the ſevęral pieces; together 
with their iron: work, rigging, &c,. and 
20,000 ſoldiers for an eſcorte. But, that 
he deſigu d to ſtop at Gualiper, near the 
configes of Mexico, to wait for a party 
from Tezenco. | Accordingly Cortes ſent 


300 Spaniards. with ſome: horſe, and; a 


party of Tlaſtaians, who met them at 


the place appointed, and all together 
to 


came ſafe to Tezenco. But Lopex telling 
the General, that it muſt take twenty 


days to put the brigantines together, be 


reſolv d to employ the Army in ſome bu- 
ſineſs during that time; and conſulting 


tion to ſtop there. He found two other 
cities deſerted, and lodgd a night in 
each of them. without fuffering any da- 
mage to be done to them, becauſe he 
bad met with no reſiſtancſe. 
Hle was now near Tacuba, at the end 
of the cawſey leading to Aexica, a place 
very neceſſary for him to be maſter. of, 
and where there was a ſtro riſon of 
Mexicans; thither he 8 but be - 
fore they arriv d at the „ they diſ- 
cover d a great body of Mexicess, . who 

adyanc d, to ſtop his paſſage; thoſe. he 

engag d, and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
broke them; ſome of them retiring to 


u, march'd On, havi na ioten- | | 


the Caciques, and his officers, it was the Town, and others taking different 
thought propet to begin with reducing routes, as their fear led them. Curies 
Zaltocan, a conſiderable. town upon one {choſe the moſt adyantageous poſt for his 
of the ſmall lakes, diſcharging itſelf in- quarters that night. Where he order'd all 
to the great one, and about five leagues | his guards, with great caution; to pre» 
diſtant from Tegeuco. Cortes determin'd | vent ſurprize. 
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to head this expedition himſelf; fo that, 


chuſing 250 Spaniards, 20 horſe, a nu- 


merous body of Tegeucan nobility, and 
20,000 Tleſcalans commanded by Chi- 
chemecal, who had brbught the laſt De- 
rachment, he march'd out of the city, 
accompanied by Alvaredo and D*Olta. 
Aftęr they had march'd about four 
leagues, they found an Army of Meri. 
cans drawn up to oppoſe them; but, 
charging them, firſt with their fire · arms, 
and croſs-· bows, and then with the whole 
body of the confederates, the enemy 
turn'd their backs, and fled,. ſome to- 
wards the mountains, ſome towards 7a/- 
tocan, and others leap'd into the lake; 
leaving a conſiderable number dead upon 
the ſpot, and ſome priſoners; which laſt 
were ſent to Tegeuco. The Army reſted 
that night in ſome houſes not far from 
thence, and the next morning advanc d 
to the city; but, upon their approach. 
found that the Mexicans had broken 
down the bridge, and made the ditch ſo 
deep, that there was no paſling from the 
cawſey but by ſwimming over the canal. 
This put them to a full ſtop, till one of 
the Tezeucans inform'd Cortes, that a 
little higher the water was fordable. He 
went immediately with him to the place, 
and order'd fifty Spanzards to try the 
ford, which they did, and were follow'd 
by ſuch a number of the Indians as he 


thought ſufficient to keep the Mexicaus 


in play, till he paſs'd the whole Army. 
This was punctually executed, and when 
CorteZ attack'd them with his whole 


The next day, the enemy took the 
field again, ſeeking to retrieve the ho- 
nour they had loſt the day before; but 
with the ſame ſucceſs; the dread of the 
fire arms, . and the terror of the horſe, 
ſtriking ſuch a damp upon them, that 
this ſecond victory was more eaſily ob- 
tain d than the firſt, Upon their flight, 
Cortes purſu d them, ſword in hand, to 
the city of Tacuba, and enter'd it with 
them, killing great num bers of them; 
but night coming on, he was not ſo much 
maſter of the city, as to ſtay there all 
night, and therefore, ſounding a retreat, 
he retir'd to his former lodgment : he 
ſtaid here five days; and every day had 
a freſh engagement with the enemy; bur, 
in every one of them, he beat them back 
to the city with conſiderable loſs. 

, Having weaken'd them very much 
by continual ſlaughter, he refoly'd to at- 
tack the town, and drew up his Army 
in order to it. A reinforcement coming, 
at the ſame time, to the garriſon, from 
Mexico, he attempted to defeat them be- 
fore he ſhould attack the town; and not 
acting with his uſual foreſight, he pur- 
ſu'd a ſmall body of them, ſent on pur- 
pole to decoy him, to the cawſey; they 
retiring to their Army, which made 
ſhew of retiring likewiſe, to bring him 
farther ou, he raſhly purſu'd them; when 
ſuddenly innumerable canoes, comin 

out of Mexico, attack'd him on all ſides, 
and the body of the enemy's Army, that 
ſeem'd to retire, came back with great 
refolution upon him. He was oblig'd 


Force, they quitted the field, throwing | to make his men front to both ſides of than 
themſelves, ſome into their canoes, and | the cawſey, to make head againſt the „T 
others into the lake, with great precipi- ' canoes, and he, himſelf, attack'd the cuba. 


Army 


1 
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| Azmy upen. the cawſey. The action | they were beaten out of it; and chen ad- | 
was {o fiercely carried on by the Mex- | vancing with his horſe, he put them to Sandoval 
can that he run a great riſque of being | flight, with great ſlaughter, But a freſh feat, 


: : the Mexi- 
and bis own. perſonal valour | reinforcement coming to the aſſiſtance cas v 


was What ſay'd his Army; for he dealt 
his blows with ſuch ſtrength and jcou- 
rage, as ſtruck a terror into all that ſaw 
him. But, tho? he was bravely ſecond- 
ed by his own: forces, both Spaniards 


| and Jadions, and that the Mexicans were 


kill'd on all fides, the utmoſt he could 


do, was to make good his retreat, and 


to ſave himſelf aud Army, by quittin 


of the enemy, Sandoval engagd them Chalco. 


a-new, and putting them in diforder with 
his-horſe, purſu'd them to Guaſtapegque, 
killing vaſt numbers of them in the 


flight. The confederates enter'd the 


Town. with them, and he gave his Sol- 
diers. leave to pillage, provided they took 
nothing away that was bulky, leſt that 
might: hinder their fighting, or march, 


10 the cawſey; which be perform'd with | The next day, the Cacique of the place, | 
E great dilkculty ; n it impracti | and ſome of the principal men of the | 
cable to attempt Tacuba, atter ſo much | City, came without arms, and excus'd | 
e farigue, and wick a numerous Army of | their former behaviour, as being over- | | 
5 _ the enemy ſtill in view, and the city off aw'd by the Mexican: theſe ſubmitted 


Meri ſo near him; by the advice of | to the Spaniards, and begg'd peace, | | 


This retreat is cenſur'd. by ſome Au- 
thors, as a flight; but without any rea- 
ſon. Nor could it be a reflection upon 
Cortes, to give ſome eaſe to his weary 
foldiers, Who had, for ſive days ſucceſ- 
ſively, fougbt an Army much more nu- 
merous than themſelves, and daily re- 
cruited with new forces. But, to ſhew 
that he loſt no reputation by that re 
treat, ſoon after he came back to Te- 
ſeveral Caciques upon the north- 
ſide of the lake, game Tinker ro make 
their ſubmiſhon to him, and made an of- 
fer of joining him with their Forces. 
But, what was more acceptable to 
Cortes, (tho' he did not reject the o- 
thers) was, a new reinforcement of 
Spaniards, of conſiderable diſtinction, 
with good ſtore of arms and ammuni- 


have 'march'd. back to the Army, but 
that the Cacique of Cha/co beg'd of him 
to purſue the ſcatter d Mexicans to Ca- 


ther, and; on the ſide of Mexzco. 


þiſlan; which was but two leagues far- + 


This City was ſtrong by its ſituation, ;;,,..... 
being built upon the top of a great Rock, co Ca- 
very difficult of acceſs, with a rapid ri- piflan- 


ver on the other fide of it. Sandoval 


taking a view of the place, found there 
were three ways of aſcending, but all of 


them dangerous, and yery difficult. He 
order'd the Calchians, and Tlaſcalans, to 
advance firſt; but finding that they 
obey'd him but very faintly, he threw 
himſelf, with his Spanzards, into the 
greateſt danger, and march'd up; which 
ſo animated the Iadiaus, that they mov d 
up without any fear, and did it with more 


his ofſicers, he retir d towards Tezexco. which was granted; and Sandoval would = 


Anu Re tion; Which came by way of Vera Cruz, | caſe than the Spanzards, both, as being 
_y and Tlaſcala, without lending word of Þ better accuſtom'd to ſuch roads, and, as 
of: wo their arrival. Theſe, our Author believes, being lighter arm'd. The greateſt danger | 
ro che Ar. were ſent from Hiſpaniola, tho? others | proceeded from the ſtones which the [| 
my. affirm, they came 8 from Spain. Mexicans tumbled down upon them; 1 
Cortez receiv'd them with great joy, e- | doing more hurt by them, than with their 
very Spaniard being of more account | bows and arrows: However, the Spa- 


with him, and indeed, of greater uſe, 
than a thouſand [ndzans. | 
About this time meſſengers came, in 
all haſte, from the Caciques of Chalco, 
and Thamanalco, deſiring immediate aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt an Army of Mexicans, 


ſent to poſſeſs their country, in order to 


cut off Cortez's communication with 
Tlaſtala, and conſequently with Yera- 
Cruz. He immediately diſpatch'd Sau- 
doval upon this expedition, with 300 
Spantiatds, and 20 horſe, together with 
ſuch a body of Indians, as he thought' 
would be ſufficient, with the forces of 
thoſe Caciques, to oppoſe the enemy. 
Sandoval march'd with thoſe troops, and 
behav'd fo well, that he defeated an Ar- 
my of Mexicans near Chalco, tho' they 
had drawn up their Army in ſuch ground. 
as made his horſe uſeleſs to him, till 


* % 


#iards, with their muſquets and croſs- 
bows, ſoon clear'd the way, ſo that they 
reach'd the top of the rock, the enem 


tetiring into the Town, ſo diſ-ſpirited, 


that they took little care for the defence 


of it. The confederates purſu'd them, 44 with 
and made ſuch a terrible ſlaughter of them, ge: dun- 


ger takes 


that ſome Spaniards going to drink of 
the river, were fhock'd at the colour of 


it, occaſion'd by the blood of the ene- 


my. This victory was ſo entire, that 
very few of the enemy eſcap'd ; ſo that 
the country being freed from the appre- 
henſions of more Forces from Mexico, 
Sandoval return'd toTezuco, but by low 


marches, having ſeveral of his people 
wounded, 


the place. 


The brigantines not being yet ready, 


Cortes march'd out at the head of the 


300 Spauiarde, and a good body of In- 


dians, 
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Cortez 
marches to 


Quatla- 


vac. 


Reats the 
Mexi- 


Cans, 


immediately led thirher, viz, Tacuba, 


to vilit this laſt, as he had the other two, 


i 


4 
danger of being cut off ( 


lake, on the oppoſite part to Mexzco. 


or 


of that ſort, for his foot to croſs the 
form'd on the other fide; and were ſtill 


had like to have defeated them; when 


trees, With ſtones and earth, with great 


2 nu OY 
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dians, to view the places about the lake, 
where he had not yet been, that he might 
the better judge how to make his attack 
upon Mexico. His chief deſign was upon 
Suchimilco, a town upon the eaſt - ſide of 
the lake, from which there was a caw- 
ſey ro'Mexrzeo; and being refoly'd to 
march at once from all the places that 


Igtapalapa, and Suchim;lco, he propos'd 


and to poſſeſs himſelf of them all when 
occaſion ſhould offer. He went by the 
way of Chalco, where he found the town 
in great fear, having been inform'd, that 
a great Army of Mex7cans were in mo- 
tion about Suchimilco. Corteg's Forces 
were join'd by thoſe of Chalco, and of 
the neighbouring provinces, which were 
of the confederacy; ſo that, all rage 
ther, they march'd towards Suchimrico. 
The Mex:icans had poſſeſs'd ſome ſtrong 
aſſes in the mountains, upon the road, 
om which Cortes attempted to diſlodge 
them; and put a party of his men in 
| without ſtriking 
a ſtroke) by great ſtones hurl'd down 
a precipice upon them; but, that per- 
ceiving the hazard, he made them re- 
treat, after ſeveral were wounded, and 
four Spantards kill'd. Then he conti- 
nued his march to the lower ground, 
N skirmiſhes with ſeveral par- 
ties, which, from time to time, came don 
upon him, or fallied from ambuſcades, 
in the woods near him. He ſubdu d ea- 
ſily all the towns he came to; the Mex#- 
cans keeping the mountains, in fight of 
the Army. At laſt he came to Gr 
lavaca, upon the ſouth- ſide of the great 


This City was defended by a deep 
ditch on each fide; and the Mexzcans, 
having cut down the bridges, thought 
themſelves ſecure; but Crtes making 
his Army draw up, to keep the enemy 
in play with their fire- arms and arrows, 
gerd great trees to be fell'd, which 
reaching to the other fide of the Ditch, 
at alittle diſtance from the broken bridges, 
where the enemy was, made three bridges 


ditch; which being done, he drew off 
the Spaniards, leaving the Indians to 
ſhoot at the enemy, whilſt they, with 
ſome difficulty, pals'd thoſe bridges, and 


encreas d by the 1ndians, as faſt as they 
could get over. The Mexzcans perceiy- 
ing their danger, haſted ro attack them, 
and falling upon them with great fury, 
Cortez, filling the hollows between the 


hazard got over the horſe; which ſoon 


lk 


| paſſing it. He quickly ſaw the difficulty where the 


Book | 
ror into the Mexicans, and overpowering 
them where-ever he came, that they ſoon 
gave ground, and then fledoyer the other 
ditch to the mountains. The confederares 


ſlew great numbers in the engagement, ef 
and in the chace; and then march'd into . 7 
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the Town, which they found quite de- Tun. 
ſerted · But ſoon after, the Cacique, and 
ſome of the principal inhabitants, call'd 
over from the further ſide of the ditch, 
and beg'd leave to return, offering to 
e quarters for the Troops; which 
eing granted, the Town was ſoon peo- 
led, and was of uſe to Corres, by giving 
im intelligence, aud by their Chow: 
the Army march'd 


ledge of rhe Country. 

The next morning, 

towards Suchimilco; which was a Town 

upon the fide of the lake, about four 
leagues from Mexico, half of it was built 

in the water, and the reſt upon the firm 

land. There Cortes * to meet 

with ſtrong oppoſition; nor was he de- 
ceiv'd; for, as he came near a riyer, at 
ſome diſtance from Fuchimileo, he found 

the further banks double - lind with Mexi- 

can, and the bulk of their Army near the uber 
bridge, which they had not demoliſh'd, Sure 
but barricado'd, to hinder his oo from Tc. 


Og 


of the attempt, but reſolv'd to go thro! Mexi- 
with it; and having ordet'd his Indians — 
to advance to the banks of the river, and | 
to diſcharge” their arrows at the Mex:- 

cans, he commanded” the Spaniards to 
attack the bridge. The Mexzcans made 

ſuch ſtout reſiſtance, that they repuls'd 

the Spaniards twice; but, at the third 
attack, they made the Mexzcars retire, 

and paſs'd the bridge, making the barri- 

cadea ſhelter for themſelves; from whence 

they gall'd the enemy ſo with their fire- 

arms, that they fled every where; which 

the confederare Indians ſeeing, did not 

ſtay to paſs the bridge, but ſwam over, 

that they might not loſe time. They 
purſu'd the enemy in good order, and 
finding that they rallied under cover of 

the Town, they attack d them again with 

ſo much vigour, that they forc'd them 

ro retire into the City, and enter'd with 
them; where they began a freſh battle. 

But here, Cortes, forgetting the General, 

to perform the office of a bold volunteer, 
engag'd himſelf fo far in the purſuir, that 

he was in the middle of the Mexicans, Corterm- 
all alone; and had he not been ſpy'd by WE Len 
one D'Olea, a Spaniſh Trooper, he had, jj; 
in. all probability, left the conqueſt of cans, is 
Mexico to ſome other perſon. His horſe, e 
being tir'd with fatigue, fell under him, 4 
and, before he could recover himſelf, e 
the enemy throng'd ſo upon him, that D Oles. 
he was unable to defend himſelf. They 
might have kill'd him, but their eager- 


reliev'd his Army, by ſtriking ſuch ter · 


nels to preſent him alive to"their Em- 
„ pero 


peror, fay'd hig life; and when he was 
48 good as 7555 ner, De Olea, having 
ell foie Tleſta/ars to his aſſiſtance, 


Chap 


came to the place, and to his immortal 

75 , reſcu'd his: General out of their 
| 204 He was no ſooner at liberty, but 
he call'd ſome of his Spaniards, who 
were advancing, and making a furious 
puſh upon the enemy, drove them to 
the lake fide of: the Town; he himſelf, 
with his Army, being in poſſeſſion of 
the land fide. He had receiv'dtwo ſlight 
wonnds, and De Olea three ugly cuts 
of Indian ſwords, as the honourable 


badges of his having ſav d his General. 
\. Whilſt this paſsd within the Town, 
that part of the Army which was left 


without, to guard againſt any ſuccours 
| arriving from Mexico, were not without 
employment. For, about to,coo choſen 
men came from Mexico, in canoes, and 
landed at a little diſtance from the Town, 
thinking to have fallen upon the Rear of 
Cortez's Army, whom they belicy'd to 
have been all engag'd in the ſtreets; 
theſe were ſo warmly receiv'd by D'Olia. 
Abvaredo, and Tapia, that after a conſi - 
derable loſs, they were glad to take to 
their canoes, and return home; having 
behay d with great bravery, and wound - 
ed all the three Captains, beſides a great 
number of their men. 
© Cortes having beaten the enemy quite 
out. of the Land fide of the Town, ſer 
his guards between that and the other 
part of it, ag. {mall party in the 
ower of the chief Temple to keep 
watch, both upon the Lake and the Land: 
which was a well - judg'd caution; for, 
by the centinels who had that poſt, he 
was advis'd, that about 14,000 men were 
Cortes in canoes on the Lake, advancing to- 
«rr 4 wards them, and they ſoon landed at 
_ ſome diſtance; bur the Army was ready 
— for them, and drawing out of town, met 
them in a convenient ground, choſen b 
Cortez, for the engagement. The Mexi. 
cans, after their uſual manner, attack'd 
with fury; bur the great execution done 
by the fire · arms, ſoon quell'd their cou- 
rage, ſo that they fled outright, giving 
the Confederates no other trouble than 
217 of killing thoſe they could over- 
. | 
They ſtaid four days at Suchimilco, 
Cortez allowing that time for the repoſe 
Ardre- Of the wounded. But as he had no in- 


turm te tentiou to ſtay with a 2 of his Army 
ear of harraſſing 


Teeuco. ſo near Mexico, for 
his men before all things were ready for 
the ſiege of that city; he march'd his 
Army back to Tezexco; ſatisfy'd that he 
had view'd Szchimikco, which he pro- 
por to make himſelf maſter of, when 

His n were ready. 
At his return, he found every thing 
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| and declare Verdugo (who had marr; 
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in great forwardneſs, the Brigantines on- 
wanted his preſence to have them 
Hunch'd; the ines were well ſup- 
ply'd, and all the forces of his allies 
only waited for orders. to come to the | 
rendezyous. - Butche diſcoyer'd a dange- | 
rous conſpiracy . againſt his life, and 
which was more ſhocking to him, it was 
carry'd on by Spaniards. One, Villa- 
fans, a private Soldier, was the contri- 
yer of this Plot, as Cyrtea was inform'd 
by one of the gang, who, of his own 
accord, with deep remote, diſclos'd the 
whole ſecret to the General. Aer 
Villafane, thinking the Conqueſt 

of Mexico impracticable, and finding 
Cortez bent upon it, imagin'd, that the 
only expedient to eſcape the dangers 
to which they were every day expos'd, 
was to kill the General, and all thoſe 
who were moſt in his confidence; be- 
cauſe, there was no way to get off with- 
out his leave, which he durſt not ask. 
For, tho' he, with ſome others, as much 
afraid of the wat as himſelf, might eaſi - 
ly have deſerted, and could have paſs'd 

laſtals, under pretence of having been 
ſent on a meſlage ro Yera-Cruz; yet 
they were ſure to be ſtop'd there, having 
no paſs from Cortez, Villafana had pro- 
E55 deſerting, to ſuch as he found of 

is own mind, and having had ſeveral 
conſultations at his quarters, about che 
means, at laſt he propos'd the death of 
the General, and bringing them to his 
opinion, a writing was drawn up, and 
fign'd by all that were preſent, promiſi 
to follow Villafana in that attempt, and 
it was ſo ſecretly carry d on, that, tho' 4 — * 
great numbers were brought in to ſign es 
it, it was notdiſcoyer'd till it was almoſt verd. 
ripe for execution. This execrable mur- 
der was to be done in the following man- 
ner. Letters were to be forg'd as from 
$p4in, under a pacquet from Vera-Cruz, 
which one of them was to bring to the 
General, when he was at table with his 
friends; the other conſpirators were to 
come into the room, under colour of 
inquiring for news, and whilſt he was 
reading the firſt Letter, they were to 
perform the horrid deed, with their pon- 
yards; and then to proclaim Liberty, 
| | * 
Velaſquez's Siſter) for their General, tho' 
they thought him roo much a man of 
honour to betruſted with the conſpiracy. 

Cortez loſt no time to get to the bot- 
tom of the Plot; and taking ſome of his 
Captains along with him, went directly 
to Villafans's quarters, where he ſeiz d 
him, allowing three or four of his ac- 
complices, then with him, to retire. 
The confufion he ſhew'd at the General's 

reſence, convinc'd him that the Soldier 


had told him truth. He bad him imme- 
fa | Z diately 
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. in diſgic 


diateſy cl 
" 


fling 

paper crid'd by lf the Eonffiritors; 
Genera? wis 26; and much af 

| 1 — to fihd che names of fome iu that 
lack ie,” whomh RE 8 but 
wiſel e confideritig; rea that 
were ef was 15 vow? elf or ' 
confiderible number 5 Soldiers in that 
eritical junckure: he defir'd the Aal. 
to tty Vu forthwich, without na: 
mitg ay other. / The r wretch, be. 

| he that hiisEonfedtrares had bettay'd 
id kü wing that the Geueral had 

che original paper, with all the ſubſcrip- 
tions, confels'd all that was laid tv his 
dis charge, and rectiy'd ſentence of death, 
hie (allowing him time to prepate'for 
it) was ezecuted that ulg 11 and the 
ent dy, he was Then bang ing befbrg his 


er with an . publiſh'4 of 
e reaſon of it. 


After this Jultice done, Cortex call'd 
all the Spaniſh Officers together, and 


der tolour ofevamtdtig 


told thank « That Villen bad con. 


6 x inft his life, and ſeveral bf 
eirs; that he did nor doubt r 
* had accomplices; but that he was 
„ry glad he had conceal'd them, by 
< rearing a paper, and eating it, in whi 
« he ſuppos d choir names were written: 
„That he did not defign to make any] f 
further inquiry into the matter, beivg 
„ farisfy Wü 1 the contriver 
4 f he plot. But h def them to 
let him oe how he had ON 
his Countrymen; that 
would endeavour to poor is faults, 
*« when they Were made known to him.” 
The C6dſpiratots, believing that they 
were not diſcover d, hug d tchemſelves | ca 
for their eſcape; and finding that the 
General did not alter his countenance 
towards them, (which their own guife 
would ſoon have found out) they gave 
over their defign, and behav'd with dou. 
ble diligence ro wipe out their intended 
wickedneſs. ' However, not truſting 
them too far, by the advice of his Cap- 
tains, he appointed a guard for himfelf 
of xwelve Soldiers, and an Officer, with. 


out we = his way of living in any 


other re 
This Mutiny was follow'd by another, 
pur nn] ight have been of dangerous 
:he Army Conſequence, if not ſpeedily p reyented. 
. Xidovencts, eher ufo this did ent. 
ment againſt Cortes, or upon new dif. 
gut, reloly'd to quir the Army; and 
orced a part of the Tlaſcalums, under 
his command, to leave Tezeuco in the 
night. Cortez 97 ſpeedily inform d 
of it, ſent ſome of the chief men of Fit 
City after him, to perſuade him ro re- 
on) but he Was fo far from complying. 
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"ont | 
And theit intention; and they bebe Ws 
he mould not have At d Mere if he | 


| of 


were affemblted wichin half a league of touwing 


Bok 


4 in itohs, aud making all] that be (ent Bat a mull 226 e 
bia | Who and cok 
He tobk out df ig boſon the | Ot; 


„ 9 
That wig 8. A 85 
Ar und Traesrat, with btdergro 
e KR ey ee Dc 
Irs mil 152 tebftance, as 'HNavir 
beet obligate acc dim, 85 
t6 their \ticlination; Aud rhe Senate 
f Tia/cals, dad even bis wn Father, 
pp! 4155 of Corte2'$ conduct in that ex- 
ütion; finde the h. young man 
had acted 6 contrary to His own | 


E. 5 


come back to Tlaſeala. ' © 
All thibps being chus quieted. Corres 
order'd4 rhe Brigantines ro be launch'd; 
they were thitreen in all, to every c 
Uf which he affign'd 4 Captain, and five 
hd tweur r Spaniards, with twelve 
rowers; and each had on board two pie- 
&s of canon. He then divided bis Ar. 1. 
my into three bodies, with a defign bo ſvn 
poſſeſs himſelf of the Cawſtys'of Tach. Cortes; 
bz, Caioaceh, and Ir tapalapa, neglect- 8 
ing Suthimilco, as too femote. Preto 
he Aare «qr the Taraba ex- 
e 150 Spaniſh foot, thirty . 
Me, two pieces of cannon, and 36,0 | 
Tlfedlans. Phat of \Clizpaczn Was given 
— oh tou 4Olid, with 160 Spaniſh 
irty erty two pieces of can- 
. and 20,000 Indians.” Gonzalo 
Szxdoval Bad che charge of the atta 
rhpataps. with 180 Spaniards, br 
horfe, two pieces of cannoh, and 40,000 
Indians. © 
 Abvayedo and Olid march d to 7 "ey Aviredo 
together, where they rook their 2 Olid 
quarters without oppolirion; all che men, 5*<** 
expdle of bearing arms, being gone co —_— 
exico, and the 7 mhabftants fled fre the 
to the monhtains. Here the 
that 'a confiderable body of 


found, iy of 
exicans 3 | 


the town, to cover the Aqueducts, which _ 
fupply'd Mexico With Water from the 
mountaitis'of Chapultepegue, The two 
commanders march'd out of Tacuba, and 
attack'd the Mexicans; and, after -an 
obſtinare refiſtance, defeated them, and 
ow rhe pipes, and threw down the 

AqueduR, in two or three places, letting 5 
the water run into the Lake. This was no 
_ damage ro the city, on them 

their water at a great diſtance; 

for the Lake was falt FL "This being . 
done, D'Olid took his way to Cuioacan, 
aud joffeſs' d' It with the ſame eaſe as they 
bad, one Tacuba. by 

Cortes, allowing Sandoval a compe- 
tent time to reach It] p, went on Cortes, 
board his ſmall Fleet; but the greateſt * 
that ever had been ſeen upon Her t fea. genie. 
Don Hernando, 


He was accottipapy'd by 
the 


Chip. II. ; BY 


7 


Nags 


. , * 


he Cacizue dr Tesente, and à young 
brothet "of bis, afterwards baptiz'd b 
the Hine of Carlos," He left a Tafficient | 
nudiber of forces in 7ezenco, to ſecute 
rhe place, aud che communication. ' He 
drew-up bis Brigantines in a line, with! 


figh was to appear before Aﬀexico, and 
to let them fee that he commanded the 
Lake; after thar, he Parpos's ro fall up- 
on It2rapalaps, to diſlodge the Mrxi- 
cant from that 
in the water. But he was oblig'd to al- 
rer his meaſures, by the appearance of 
about wi o canbes from Mesirv, and 
other places, coming ro attack him. He 
put his Fleet in the ape of a creſcent. 


and bore up to the enemy, beginning the 


* S | 


ſmks and 


engagement with his artillery. At the 
lame time, a land-breeze coming a; ſtern 
of him, gave his Fleet all the force ne- 


. celſary to run down the canbes, which 


they did where-eyer they came. The 


2 ſhock of the 4 the noiſe and 


laughter made by the guns, and the 
ſmoke of the powder in the faces of the 
Mexicans, put them in fuch a terror, 
that they retir'd towards Mexico, Cor 
tes purſuing, and overſerting them, un- 
til they got into the canals of rhe city. 
Cortes lail'd round it, and fir'd ſome 

us into it, tather out of triumph than 
for execution. ＋ | 


Towards night he retir' d towards Te- 


Zeuco, near Which he refted his men; 
and in the morning, as he was preparing 
to fail for Trarapalapa, he ſaw a great 
number of canoes rowing towards ow 
aren; he follow'd thoſe,” and arriving 
ſloon after them, found D'O4:4 fighting 


on the cawley againſt the Mexirans, and 


fronting to the Lake on both fides, to 
make head again the canoes,” which at- 
rack'd him every where. He was. upon 
the point of loſing rhe ground he had 
gain'd, when Cortez arrivd; but the 
ght of the Brigantines foon difpers'd the 
canoes on one fide of the cawſey, and 
Cortez ordering ſome of the ſoldiers to 
widen the ditch behind them, he, with 
difficulty, made three or four of hisBri- 
gantines pals to the other fide, and by 
that clear'd both ſides of rhe Lake; and 
then plying the Mexicans upon the caw- 
ſey with his great guns, at the ſame time 
that H Olid preſs d upon them with vi- 


our, they abandon'd the bridge which | 


they were defending, and retir'd to the 
laſt rampart next the city. D'O/zd lodg d 
his men upon the cawſey all night, and 
Cortes lay bye in the Brigantines. 

Early next morning, DOlid mov'd 


and ſtreamers diſplay'd. His de- the attack himſelf forced the Mexicars 


' {from the ene 


. 
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Wi 0 labourd in demoliſhin 
We barricades; and filling up the dite 
with-faſcrnes, and the Aude of their 
works,” which he had broken down. But 


ien, being impatient of delay, land- 
ed with thirty Speniards, and leading on 


to retire,” and he purſud them as far as 
the chicf ſtreet of the City; but not — 

thinking it adviſable to ſtay there till the bur r 
troops were come up from the other two h. 


part of it, which ſtood | places, he march'd back to CMioatan the 


next day; and fo going on board, fail'd 

with all the Brigantines to Tr2:apalaps, 

where Sardoval was hard put to it. For, 

that Captain having firſt raken poſſeſſion 

of the land part of the Town, had fill'd 

up the ditch towards the water part, and 

making his way over, had taken poſſeſ- 

fron, word in hand, of a great houſe 

but before he was aware, a great num- 

ber of canoes, coming of a ſudden. took 

away the faſeines, and cut off his re- 

treat, and then befieg'd him on all ſides. 

But Corres arriving, the canoes diſap- 

peur d in an jinſtant, and they who at- 

rack'd him from the Town, getting into 

the canoes to get off, ſunk many of them 

with 1 balfe. But c ceiv- Jeeaps 

| ing, chat without demoliſhing that part j****P*- 

of the Town, (which Gol abe pd oe 1-4 

time, and delay the march from the iv, 

other two places) he could not prevent Sandoval 

Sandoval from being attack'd by the ca- | 

noes, who had good ſhelter there; gave 

him orders to quit that poſt, and to 

march, with all expedition, to Tapea- 

gain, from whence there was a nar- 

rower cawſey to Mexico, and was the 

road by which the proviſions for the ci- 

were carry'd; Which he'accordi Net 

id; and Curtes went on to Tacuba with 

his Fleet, where he found Alvaredo had 

attack d the Mexican works upon the 

cawſey, as DOlid had done from Cuioa- 

run; but had 1oft eight of his Spaniards. 

The General therefore finding this man- 

ner of attacking and retiring too tedious, 

ſent to ſtop all attempts till further or- 

In the mean time, he diſpatch'd meſ- Cortez 
ers to all his allies near the Lake, 3 big 

to ſend all che canoes they could pro- ,;,7"". 

cure; and dividing his Brigantines into vin 2 

[three ſquadrons, he ſent four (with a f 

third part of the canoes ſent him) to A. c. 

vareds 


„ as many to Sandoval, and he five ro the 
bimfelf with the other five, and the laſt cb, 1 
third of the canoes join'd DO, With e, 
theſe they clear'd thoſe parts of the Lake, 5 fcb. 
my's canoes, and took ſe- 


yeral loads of proviſions, and freſh wa- 


Ly 
— 


2 with forward to the laſt bridge, at the entry | ter, going to the city, which diſtreſs d 


44 
facks 
Mexico, 


to Mexico; which he found barricade 


and ſtrongly guarded. Cortez play d his 
cannon upon them with 2660 2 


cceſs, 


the Mexicans much. And the three 
Captains, from their ſeyeral ſtations, ad- 
vanced fo far upon the ſevetal cawſeys 

| aſſign'd 


tains, and 
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aſlign'd them, that they demoliſh'dſome 
hodſes in the ſuburbs; having no enemy 
now in flank to contend wich; but og 


the contrary, being well aſſiſted with 


v. 


- 


the artillery; and other fire-arms from 
che Brigantines, and by the arrows from 
the catives, which row'd on both ſides 
of the cawſey, keeping pace with their 
mar ch. | | & 
But the Mexicans were not idle, an 


made ſuch a defence, as ſhew'd they were 


not only brave, but cunning in the art 


of war, For, having now to do with 


people whoſe manner of fighting was 
new to them, they employ'd their in- 
vention in ſtratagems; to prevent the 
miſchief they foreſaw from the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Spaniards. Tho' it had not, 
hitherto, been their cuſtom to do any 
military exploit in the night - time; yet, 
finding that there was a neceſſity for it, 
they alter'd their uſual forms, and ſear 
canoes in the night, which took a great 
compaſs about; out of fight of the Bri- 
gantines, to clear the ditches, behind 
the confederate armies, of the faſcines, 
with which they had fill'd them up, and 
thereby to cut off their retreat; not 


doubting but they ſhould be able, with 


cans, 


their numbers in the town, to drive them 
back to ſeek their old quarters. 
But another maſter · piece of ſtratagem 
they contriv'd, which ſhew'd there were 
ood. heads among them; it was this: 
They built thirty large veſſels, which 
they call'd Prraguas, ſtrength' ning them 
with ſtrong planks to receive the ſhot, 
aud capable of containing a ſufficient 
number of men to be able to board a 
Brigantine. Theſe they | conyey'd, by 
night, behind the reeds, which grew ve- 
ry high and thick, in ſome places of the 
Lake; and thruſt ſtakes into the water, 
- & the entries into thoſe groves of reeds, 
to entangle the Brigantines, as they for- 
ced rhemſelyes in with fails and oars. 
When they had prepar'd this ambuſcade, 
they - ſeat three or four canoes, laden 
with ' proviſions, to ply thereabouts, 
without the reeds, for a bait to decoy 
the Brigantines that way. This took, 
as they had projected it; for, the next 
day, two of Sandoval's Brigantines, 
commanded by De Barba and Portillo, 
going out to cruize, as uſual, rhe Mexi- 
cans {ent their canoes out at ſome diſtan- 
ces, which ſeem'd to fly, as being afraid 
of them; and the Brigantines making all 


the fail they could towards them, pur- 


ſa'd them into the trap, and coming into 
it, with all the force of fails and oars, 


before they were aware, got among the 


Rakes, ſo that they conld neither ad- 
vance nor retire; and the Pzraguas fall- 


ing upon them, they were beſet on eve - 
7 ſide. The Spaniarde had no chance 


- 
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toi get off, but by their yalour, which 
they  ſhew'd. upon... that occaſion ; and 
their leaders canfing expert fwimmers 
to throw themſelves Into the Lake, with 
hatchets, and other neceſſary inſtru- 
ments, to cut the ſtakes; they with- 
ſtood. the attack of the Piregse's, till 
the Brigantines were diſengag d; and 
| then turning the cannon upon the I-. 
| dians, they ſunk ſeveral of their veſſels, 
and the reſt made off. The Brigantines 
were much damag'd by this ſhock, and 
many of the Spaniargs. were wounded. 
Portillo was kill'd, and De Barba, being 
mortally wounded, died in. three days, 
to the great mortification of Cortes. = 
Tho” this ſtratagem took once, it was 
ill-judg'd of the Mexican, to imagine Twr'd 
they could put it in execution a ſecond 5 it 
time, in the ſame manner; and the — 
tempting to do it colt them dear. For, 
having refitted rhe Piraguat, aud built 
new ones, they ſent them to the ſame 
place; but Cortes, having intelligence 
of it, from the ſpies he had ſet upon the 
Lake, ſent fix B75 antines to another 
grove of reeds at ſome diſtance; and. 
when day appear d, one of them ſally- 
ing forth, fail'd different courſes, as if 
ſhe were cruiſing, till at laſt ſhe enter'd 
ſo far, but with eaſy way, among the 
reeds, as to ſhew the Mexican that ſhe 
had diſcover'd them; and then pretend- 
ing to fly with great precipitation, the 
Paraguas purin'd her, till ſhe decoy'd 
them to the Spaniſh ambuſcade, when 
the other five coming out of the cover, 
gave them a broad-fide, which did great 
execution; and being better manag'd 
than the Mexican veſſels, tity play'd 
their cannon ſo faſt upon them, that they 
ſunk, or ſhatter'd them to pieces; by 
which, they not only revepg'd the late 
loſs, but broke the Mexzcan Fleet; and 
ut it out of their power to make any 
gure by water. 
Cortez being inform'd by the priſo- 
ners, which were frequently taken, rhar 
the beſieged ſuffer'd much for want of 
proviſions, which occaſion'd great diſ- 
cords among them, was very diligent to 
increaſe thole diſputes, by cutting off all 
their ſupplies. But that he might leave 
nothing unattempted to prevent the ef- 
fuſion of blood, he ſent another meſ- Corte: 
ſage of peace to Guatimogin, by ſome N 
of the priſoners, whom he releas d for A 8 
that purpoſe. He order'd them to tell Mexico: 
him, That he did not intend to de- 
„ prive him of his crown, or to ſubdue 
bis kingdom, much leſs to deſtroy his 
city, or murder his ſubjects; that ir 
« was their own obſtinacy that had oc- 
caſion'd all the flaughter on both ſides. 
But if he would follow the example 
*© of Monte guma, agreeable to their own 
8 «+ prophecies, 


* 
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Chap III. 


Mexico 
aſſa ulted 


in three 


any at 
vnc 


„of Spain (as the ſucceſſor of Yuezat- 
«+; coat) for ſovereign of the Empire, he 


-- ++ would march peaceably into Mexico, 
and treat him with the ſame reſpect 


*« he had done Montezuma. . Burt if he 
**. refus'd to agree to ſuch juſt and rea- 


ſonable terms, he was determin'd to 


© ſer the city and palace on fire, and 
treat the — with all the rigor 
of war.““ rafts Dos „une; 
Some affirm, that Guatimogin him- 
ſelf was inclin'd to peace, but was biaſs d 
by the prieſts, who ſpoke aloyd againſt 
it; but however that be, the iſſue of the 


council held upon Cortez's meſſage, was, 


a declaration from their Emperor to the 


-Mexicans, that he would put to death 


any who ſhould mention peace, let the 


the city be reduced to Whatever hard- 


ſhips it could. Which being reported 


to Cortex, he prepar'd for a general aſ- 
ſault from all the three cawſeys at once; 
and accotdingly, ſent orders to Alua- 
redo and Sandoval to begin the attack 
with all their force, both by land and 


water; and, at the time appointed, put- 
ting himſelf at the head of D'Olid's 
forces, he march'd up to the laſt bridge, 
upon the cawſey leading from Cuioacan. 
Here he found part of the cawſey bro- 
ken, and the gap open'd, ſo as to let 
the water of the Lake haye free courſe 
from one fide to the other; and on the 
further cawſey, towards the town, they 
had built a ſort of a fortification, which 
was defended by a great Army of Mexi- 


Cans. 


Upon Cortex's approach, he order'd 


his cannon to be level'd at the fortifica- 
tion, which demoliſh'd it in a very ſhort 
time, and kill'd a great number of the 


defendants by the fall of it; beſides 


thoſe who fell by the ſhot; and makin 
the artillery play conſtantly, both from 
the cawſey, and his five brigantines; 
the Mexicans, being unable to endure 
the fire, retir'd to the city, after a pro- 
digious loſs; which Corteg taking the 
adyantage of, made uſe of his brigan- 
tines and canoes to land his forces on 
the other ſide of the ditch, taking with 
him his horſe, and three picces of can- 


non. This they had time enough toper- 


form, becauſe the enemy had left the 
ſhore free. The General left Aldaret, 
with ſome Spaniards, and a good num- 
ber of Indians, to fill up the ditch, in 
caſe he ſhould be oblig'd to retire from 


the town. But he finding the Army en- 


gag'd within, haſted to the battle, lea- 
ving the task he had been entruſted with, 
to another; ſo that between them it was 
neglected; which was of very bad con- 
lequence. 


Corteæ, being now within the city, had 
Ne. III. 8. 
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+*-prophecies, and acknowledge the king 


a new Army to fight with, who rectiv'd - 

him with ſuch obſtinate bravery, and 
were ſo well ſeconded by arrows. darts, 

and ſtones, from the windows and bat- 
tlements, that it was impracticable ro 
make a'lodgment in the Town; ſince Al. 
varedo and Sandoval had not join'd him. 
They had arrack'd the city in the ſame 
manner as he had done, and with the 

fame ſucceſs; bur the city was ſo large, 

and they had ſuch numbers to bartle, 

that night coming on, they thought, on 

all hands, it was adyiſable to retreat; 
eſpecially conſidering the fatigue their 
men had undergone, aud that moſt of | 
them were wounded. The Captains of vary 
the two cawſeys retir'd without much "4 hs ud 
difficulty; but when Cortez's Army 
came to the ditch, they found it quite 
3 and their paſſage, by that neg- 

ect, quite ſtop'd; however, the Indians 

of his party threw themſelves into the 
water, and many of them got to the 
other fide; and many were kill'd by 

the Mexican, who waited them in 

the Lake for that purpoſe. So that when 


Cortes (who with his Spaniards brought 


up the rear) arriv'd at theditch, he found 
the paſs impracticable, and himſelf only 
attended by his Spaniards, and a party 
of Tlaſcalans. In this difficulty he fa- 
ced about, and charg'd the enemy with 
his cavalry, and made the muſqueteers, 
and croſs-bow-meti give a brisk attack; 
but tho' they did great execution, yet 


| rhe enemy ſo preſs d upon him, that he 


was in danger of his life, having his 
horſe kill'd, and one of Captains, Fran- 
ciſco de Guzman, taken priſoner, whilſt 
he was mounting che General on his 
horſe. - However, with much ado, be 
got to his Brigantines, having, to his 
great affliction, loſt many Spaniards; 


gland, which was worſe, about forty of 


them fell alive into the enemy's hands, 
to be a deteſtable ſacrifice to their idols; 
and ſcarce one Spauiard left unhurt; 
and Cortez himſelf wounded. He was 
likewiſe oblig'd to leave one piece of 
cannon behind him, and well that he 
got off ſo. So fatal a thing it is in an 

rmy, for an officer to neglect what he 
1s commanded to do, upon a ſuppoſition 
of his doing better! Aldaret, in vaſt con- 
cern for his fault, offer'd his head for 
his neglect; but tho' he deſerv'd death, 
Cortez contented himſelf with giving 
him a ſevere reprimand; there having 
been too great a loſs of Spaniards al- 
ready, to do any more execution upon 
them. 

After this defeat (for ſo it may be 
call'd, notwithſtanding the vaſt ſlaugh- 
ter they made of the enemy) Cortez 
was fatisfy'd to blockade Mexico; taking 
care to ſtraiten the city of proviſions, 
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till his men and himſelf .ſhould:be cur'd 

of their wounds: in the mean time, for- 
tifying his quarters, and keeping a tric 
guard, and watching the motions of the 
enemy, in caſe of an attack. They were 

ſo near, the city, that they could per- 
ceive fires in all the temples, and eſpe- 
cially in that dedicated to the God of 
War; by which they concluded, that 
they were celebrating the horrid ſacrifice 
of the Spaniſh priſoners. There were 


likewiſe great rejoicings in all of 
the city, for the victory they ob- 
5 tain'd, | 1. , 
Gust. ln the mean time, Guatimoain was 


mozin, by not idle; but, with a dexterity, which 

falſe r- ſhew'd his good underſtanding, had like 

Pts to have ruin d Correa without ſtriking a 

Aerion in ſtroke. He ſent the heads of the ſacri- 

Cortez ficed Spaniards to the cities of thoſe 

Any. Caciques, Who had revolted from him, 

and gaye out that Cortes had been kill'd 

at the laſt aſſault; and that the God of 

war, being appeas'd by the blood of the 

Strangers, who were offer'd in ſacrifice 

to him, had now deelar'd to the King, in 

plain words, that in eight days time the 

Spaniards ſhould all periſh, and Mexico 

ſhould be in peace, and triumph over all 

her enemies. This account (all, except. 

the death of Cortes) he likewiſe pro- 

cur'd to be ſpread thro'the IJadiant, who 

were with Cortes; and they being ſo 

ſuperſtitiouſly credulous of the oracles, | 

ſaid to proceed from that Idol, the com- 

mon ſoldiers of the confederates deſert - 

ed in troqps, not excepting thoſe of 

Tlaſtala and Tezenco. Cortez was ſtun d 

at this accident; but being appriz'd of 

the ground of it, he ſent their officers, 

and principal people to them, (for they 

had not retir'd home, but kept in bodies 

ncar the Lake) to aſſure them, that he 

would not defire one of them to engage 

in any action againſt the Mexicans, du- 

ring the eight days, mention'd in the 

pretended Oracle. This preyail'd with 

them to ſtay where they were, to ſee the 

event; only Dos Hernando, King of Te. 

Seuco, by ſending his brother to his de- 

ſerters, perſuaded them to come back im- 
mediately. 

During the receſs of the 1ndians, the 
Mexicans ſally' d out of the city to at- 
tack Cortex, and the two Captains; but 
they were ſo gall'd with the cannon, 
which, having them in a line upon the 
cawſeys, mow'd them down by compa- 
nies, that they ſtill retir'd with loſs. 
And the eight days being expir'd, and 
proper meſlages being ſent to rhe ſeyeral 
provinces, by the Caciques and Nobles, 
(who had nor left the Army) not anly 
all the deſerters return'd, but they 
brought with them ſuch conſiderable re- 
cruits, that Cortes, in a few days, ſaw 
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himſelf at the head of 200,000 Indians; 

and thoſe who had deſerted were ſo a- ;,, be 
ſham'd of their behaviour, that they re- reernices, 
folv'd to make their future fidelity can. 244 
cet the fault rhey had commirted. HP: 

Cortes, having divided the' Confede- 7 
rates as formerly, to make up his three 
Armies, call'd a council of war, in which 
he propos d to his officers, the danger of 
their retreats from Mexzcoafterentring the 
ONS] and therefore, after NE — 
they agreed upon another general aſſault, 
wid ed they ſhould locke themſelves 
in thoſe patts of the city, which they 
were to attack, till they ſhould be able | 
all to met in the great Sk of Tlata- 
itco; which was the place of rendez- 
vous; and the day was accordingly ap- 
pointed for the aſſault. 5 

When that day appear d. all the three 
Armies preſented themſelves at the laſt 
ditches; and, without great difficulty, 
enter d the town, at the different places; 
the Mexicans having had fo good ſuc- 
ceſs in the the former attacks, let them 
eatct the city, in hopes of deſtroying Arte 
them from the windows and battlements, gear 
and in their retreat; for which they had Malt. 
proper themſelves more particularly. 

at when they obſery'd, that inſtead of 
contiuuing in the ſtreets, to be ſhot at 
from the windows, as at the laſt aſſault, 
they took poſſeſſion of ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt buildings, and (having plenty 
of proviſions and water along with them) 
barricaded their quarters, and planted 
their artillery, to prevent any ſurprize; 
they were in the greateſt conſternation. 
They preſs d Guatimozin to retire to a 
diſtant part of the city. But he, who 
ars to have been a man of reſoluti- 
on, declar'd he would live and die with 
his ſubjects; and immediately gave or- 
ders to attack the Spaniards, at their 
different lodgments, at break of day. 
But the three Chiefs, being aware of 
what might happen, had planted the ar- 
tillery ſo advantageouſly, at the head 
of the ſtreets, where they had taken up 
their quarters, that, upon the firſt ap- 
proach of the enemy, they terrify'd 
them ſo with their ſhor, that they durſt 
not put their orders in execution; but 
retir'd to thoſe ſtreets, which were out 
of the reach of the cannon. 

In this way of gaining firſt one ſtreet, +, Gon. 
and then another, the Confederates con: federates 
tinu'd four days, ttt artillery and fire- ode-ther- 
arms ſtill making way for them; but at Ma 
laſt they appear d in ſight of the ſquare 
appoinred for their general rendezyous, 
Alvaredo was the firſt who enter'd it, 
where the Mexicans, whom he had pur- 
ſu'd, endeayour'd to form themſelves, 
being join'd by others from different 
ſtreets. But he attack'd them with ſuch 
| vigour, 


: 


0 
vigour, that he kept poſſeſſion of the 
place. When he had time to conſider 
the preſeat poſture of affairs, he obſerv'd 
a Temple near him, which was poſſeſs d 
by the enemy, thither he ſent a party, 
who ſoon diſpoſſeſs'd them, and from 
thence he made fignals to encourage the 

The Con. other diviſions, - Soon after, Cortes ar- 

Prey rived at the head of D'Olia's forces, 

roger ber in driving the Mexicans before him ro the 

the ſquare ſquare, who being engag'd by Aluaredo 
vor in front, and puriy'd by Cortes, periſh'd 
in a miſerable manner. The like fate 
happen'd to thoſe who oppos'd Sando- 
vals attack, who likewiſe came to rhe 

{ſquare in a little time. 

When the three Armies were thus 
united, the Mexicans, believing that 
they were not to be overcome, retir'd 
to the Palace, in order to guard the per- 
ſon of their Emperor; which gaye li- 
berty ro Cyrtea to put his quarters in as 
good a condition as he thought proper, 
without any oppoſition. This ſucceſs 
of the Spaniardi oblig'd GuatimoZin to 
retire to a corner of the city, at the 
greareſt diſtance from the ſquare; and 
the Mexicans had fortify'd that quarter, 
to which they retir'd, in ſuch a manner, 
with plauks and trees, that they eſteem'd 
it impregnable. Cortez, now being in- 
clin'd to give reſt to his ſoldiers, and to 
gain his end without more blood, ſent 
another offer of peace, by ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable priſoners; and, in'the 
mean time, went out, with a ſmall par- 
ty, to view their works, there being no 
appearance of armed men, in any of the 
ſtreets, without thoſe fortifications, as 

there us'd to be. When he came within 

fight of them, the Mexicans affected a 
chearfulneſs more than ordinary, ſeveral 
of them 3 and throwing cakes of 
maiz among the crowd, to make oſten- 
tation of that plenty, which Cortez 
knew they had not. And tho' they did 
not ſhoot one arrow from their ſtation, 
yet ſome of them came down, offering 
to fight ſingle, with any that would 
come out of their ranks to accept the 
challenge; but they immediately retir'd 
after that bravado. Only one (who by 
his ornaments ſeem'd to be of quality) 
advanced ſo far, as to be within hearing 
of Cortes, and challeng'd any ofie to 
fight him; he was arm'd with a Spaniſb 
iword and buckler. Cortez made his 
interpreter tell him, ** Thar ifhe would 
call ten more like himſelf, he would 

* ſend that ſtripling, (pointing to his 

*< page)ro fight them all at once.” The 
Boy t thinking his Maſter's words autho- 

riz'd him to accept the challenge, ſtole 

out of the crowd, and getting over the 
ditch, advanced to the Mexican; and 


And all 
unite in 


the great 
ſtreet. 


receiving the firſt ſtroke, made at him, 
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upon bis ſhield, with the firſt thruſt 
made his enemy fall dead at his feet; and Cortes“ 
taking the ſword and buckler from him, Pa 
retir'd to his own fide, laying the ſpoils 
down at Cortes's feet; who was ſo pleas'd gt com- 
at this early token of his valour, that bar. 
he embraced him with much affection. 
and girded the word, which he bad ta- 
ken, ro his fide, with his own hands. 
This Page's name was Juan Nunez de 
Mertrado, about ſeventeen years old, 
His Maſter afterwards treated him like 
one of his afficers. Four days paſs d with- 
out any other hoſtility on either ſide, 
tho" the Spaniards went every day to 
view the fortifications of the enemy. 
In the mean time, the Indian Em- 
peror held councils every day; and tho? 
the greareſt part, and the wiſeſt of his 
council adyis'd him to make peace, as 
the only expedient for ſaving his coun- 
try; yet either his own inclination, or 
the advice of the Prieſts, preyail'd to 
continue the war, But to provide for 
his retreat, in caſe they ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed, he gave orders for all rhePiragua's 
and canoes, to be ſent ſecretly ro a bay 
in the Lake, the neareſt to their own 
quarters; which was ſoon put in execu- 
tion, ** | 
Cortez had early intelligence of this mo- 
tion, from his Brigantines; and gueſſin 
the deſign of it, order'd Sandoval to 
take the charge of the Brigantines, and 
to ſurround the Bay at a diſtance, and 
take notice of eyery motion of the ene- 
my. And then he advanced with his 
troops near the ditch; but did not fire 
a ſhot, having a mind to frighten the 
Mexitans into peace: But they were 
— 8 to receive him, and, by their 
uſual crics and muſick, encourag d ne 
another to the defence of their works. 
But when Cortez, proyok'd at this, or- 
der'd his artillery to be diſcharg'd, the 
enemy ſeeing their fortification (which 
they thought proof againſt any thing) 
level'd with the firſt fire; their hearts Meni 
began to fail them; and having (as WAS cans nale 
ſuppos'd) ſent to Guatimozin, they made ſizns of 
pals, and often repeated the word!“ 
eace. Cortez made his interpreter tell 
them, That if any of them had any 
inſtructions from their King, they 
„ might freely come to him.” Upon 
which aſſurance, three or four deputies: 
of note, advanced to the fide of the 
ditch, and, after their uſual ſalutations, 
ſaid, © That the ſupreme Majeſty of 
*& GuatimoZin, their Lord and Emperor, 
e had vouchſafed to ſend them to hear 
What propoſals he would offer to his 
+* Majeſty, for an accommodation.” 
Cortez reply d, That his intention all 
along had been for Peace; and tho' 
they had broken the Truce, he 3 
| „ ſtill 
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ſtill ſuch compaſſion; for them, that 
he would yet come to terms with 
them. But becauſe things. of that na- 
ture could not be carry'd on by a 
third perſon, he defir'd an interview 
with G#at:mozit; or, at leaſt, that he 
would come to ſome place near, where 
he Wie conſulted from time to 
time, in caſe any debate ſhould ariſe 
about any of the conditions; giving 
his word and honour for the bby of 
bis perſon and dignity.” "Is 

The deputies retir'd, well ſatisfy'd 
with this anſwer: and return'd in the 
eyenivg to the ditch, to tell Cortes, 
That the King would the day follow- 
ig, come with his Council, to be near, 
«© while the treaty was carrying on.“ 
But when the time came, he ſent an ex: 
cuſe, and pur it off till next day; and 
ſo rwo or three times, he made excuſes; 


ce 
T6 


till Corres loſing patience, began to 


But it 
ved on- 

ly an a- 

muſement. 


therefore order'd 


think it a ſham, as indeed it prov d; for 
this promife of coming to the treaty, 
was only to gain time for his retreat by 
the Lake, Which he had goncerted. 
Bu in. the morning, upon the laſt 
day aſlign'd by Cortes fox the Emperor's 
appearance, Sandoval obſery'd a great 
multitude embarking upon the Lake, in 
the canoes; which made him bring all 
the Brigantines ont of the coyers, where 
he had placed them; and ſent intelligence 


to Cortez. As ſoon as the Brigantines 


appear'd, the canoes in great numbers 
made head againſt them; but Sandoval 
obſerving fix or ſeyen Piragud's, at ano- 
ther place, making what haſte they could 
to get away, concluded that Guatmozn 
was among thoſe Piraguas, and that 
the canoes intended to keep him in play 
to ſecure their Emperor's retreat. He 
olgum to purſue the 
flying Prince; but withal, to kill as few 
as poſſible. Holguin immediately rack'd 
about, and ſet fail after the Piragua s, 
and his Brigantine being an excellent 
ſailer, and his rowers very expert at 
their trade, he ſoon came up with them. 
But as he was going to fire, the Mexi- 


caus called out to ſtop, telling him that 


Guati- 
mozin, 
ſtriving to 
eſcape, is 

talen. 


the Emperor was there in perſon; which 
ſome of the Spaniards, who had got a 
ſmattering of the Indian language; in- 
terpreting to him, the Captain, without 
firing a ſhot, ſeeing the Mexicaus throw 
down their arms, boarded the Piragua, 
and Guatimogin advancing to him, ſaid, 
LJ am your priſoner, Captain, and will 
go where you think fir. But I deſire 
of you, to have ſome regard to the 
++ honour of my conſort, and the wo- 
men who accompany her.” And 
then, giving his hand to the Empreſs, 
he led her into the Brigantine, without 
any alteration viſible in bis countenance: 


,” 
+4 - 


and percciving the Captain at a loſs, how 
to manage the other Piragus s, he told 
him with great ſedateneſs, That he 
needed not give himſelf any trouble 
«« about his followers, for they would 
all come to die at the feet of their 
Prince.“ Aud indeed. upon the firſt 
ſignal he made them, they all threw 
down their arms, and follow'd the Bri- 
gantine as priſon ers 
Holguin ſens a canoe exprels to Cor- 
ten, with advice of his ſucceſs, but ha- 
ving a mind to have all the honour of it. 
pals'd by Sandoval with his prize, only 
calling at a diſtance; to ſome of the, Bri- 
gantines, to acquaint him, that he was 
carrying. ch Emperor of Mexico to the 
General. Cortez was hotly engag'd in 
deſtroying the works of the enemy, and 
filling up the ditch, to atta {word 
in hand, when this meſſage reach'd him; 
but the Mexzcans, who had an account 
of it almoſt. as ſoon as he, were ſo con- 
founded, . that they. could ncither think 
of defending themſelves, nor of makin 
conditions. So that Cortez had leiſure 
to ſend a good eſcorte of Spaniards to 
the Water - ſide, to conduct the royal 
Priſoners to him; and leaving his Cap- 
tains to manage the attack, he went him - 
ſelf to receive them. When Guatimo- 
Sin appear'd before him, he told him, 
He Fad defended his Country as long 
as it was in his power; but now, when 
„he could do it no longer, he gave 
„ himſelf up into his hands, deſiring 
« him ſpeedily to take his life, which 
* was now become a burden to him, 
e ſince he could no longer keep it with 
% honour.” bn 
Cortez was ſo moy'd with this heroic 
behaviour, that he aecoſted the Emperor 
with much civility, and to comfort him 
in his preſent dejected ſtate, told him, 
That he was not priſoner to him, but 
** to a Prince, who was the greateſt Man 
in the World; he aſſur d him, he 
* ſhould be treated by him, and by all 


under his command, according to his 


** dignity; and that the conditions of 
* of peace ſhould be as adyantageous to 
„ him, as he could have expected, if 
* that mis fortune had not befallen him.“ 
And then turning to the Empreſs, he 
made her a profound reyerence, as be- 
ing not only Empreſs of Mexico, but 
the Daughter (or Niece) of Monte guma. 
He 80 SS them to his quarters; but 
remembring in what condition he had 
left his Army, he retir'd in great haſte; 
when Guatimozin, judging of his inten- 
tion, by his abrupt departure, and ha- 
ving, like a Prince worthy of a better 
fate, the intereſt of his ſubjects at heart 


eyen when he had fallen from Royalty, 
ſent a meſſage to Cortex, to ſpare the 
blood 


Inox 1. 


Chaps III. 


mit. 


D 


TheMexi execution; 


cans * down their arms, were contented to a- 


trary to orders. 
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blood of his le, who were only 
guilry by their ; and he offer d to 
ſend one of his chief attendants, now a 

iſoner with him, to command them to 
ubmit Cortez readily accepted the 

fal, which was accordingly put in 
and the Mexicans laying 


bandon that part of the city, which they 
had defended above ninety days, reckon- 
ing from the firſt attack that had been 
made. 

Thus was the great City 
intirely ſubdu'd, on the 13th day of 
Augal. 1528, upon St. Hypolito's day, 
who, for that reaſon, is reckon'd the 
tutelar Saint of Mexico, by the Spa- 
niards, to this day. And Hernando Cor- 
tex gain'd a new Diadem to Charles V. 
Emperor and King of Spain, by his 
valour and conduct, which would have 
been reckon'd a glorious Conqueſt, ei- 
ther among the Greeks or Romans. And 
tho* ſome things were tranſacted during 
this war, which I can by no means ap- 

rove of, and which muſt leave a laſting 
lot upon the memory of that glorious 


. Heroe; yet his bravery, conſtancy, pa- 
tience, and prudence, will, and muſt 


tranſmit him to cle f with a cha- 
Tater not at all inferior, if not 
above the greateſt Generals of anti- 
quity._ - | 

As {bon as he became peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſor of Mexico, the whole country, 
formerly under that Emperor's domi- 
nion, ſubmitted to him; and he took 


poſſeſſion of the great Empire of Mexico 


in the Name of Don Carlos, as King of 


Spain; and the Spaniſh Nation has been 


in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. Their far- 
ther progreſs in that Country; their be- 
haviour towards the Natives; their me- 
thods us d to bring them to Chriſtianity; 
with a great many other particulars, are 
more properly the buſineſs of an Hifto- 
rian, than a TRAVELLER. We ſhall 
therefore conclude this Expedition of 
Cortez, with a ſhort account of his 
„ to Spain, already mention'd. 
The firſt was by Portocarrero and Mon- 
tejo, dilpatch'd from Vera- Crux on the 
16th of Fuly, 1519. And the ſecond 
by D'Ordaz and Mendoza, after his re- 
treat from Mexzco, upon the death of 
Montezuma. Of neither of theſe he had 
any news, till he was in poſſeſſion of 
Mexico, which was two years after the 
firſt deputies were ſenr. 

Portocurrero and Montejo had gone 
to Spain by the coaſt of Florida, to 
{hun any attack from Velaſquez near 
Cuba, having put into that Iſland, con- 
| Upon their arrival at 
Sevil, by the repreſentation of Mar- 
tin, deputy from Yelaſquez, (to the 

Ne. IV. I. _ 


"i 
of Mexico 
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Board of Trade ſettled there) the Ship, 
which broughr them over, was ſciz'd, 


and they, with much to do; had liber- 


17 upon ſuſſicient bail, to proſecute 
their journey to Barcelona, But hear- 
ing that the Court was remov'd from 
thence, they went to find out Mart in 
Cortez, their General's Father, who re- 
ceiv'd them with great joy, having la- 
mented his Son as dead. He went with 
the Deputies to the Emperor ; and, what 
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facilitated their audience, was, that the 


commiſſioners at Sevil, not daring to 
conceal Cortez's preſent to the Emperor, 
which was a rich one, they had ſent it 
to him, before Martin Cortez and the 
Deputies appear'd at Court. The Em- 
peror heard them patiently, and ask'd 
many queſtions about this new World, 
and ſeem'd inclin'd to fayour Cortea's 
Expedition, But his affairs in Germany 
requiring his preſence there, he was 0- 
blig'd to leave their diſpatches, as well 
as the other affairs of Hain, to the ma- 
nagement of the Regency; at the head 
of which was Cardinal Adrian, after- 
wards Pope, But there being a new 
Council form'd for the buſineſs 

Weſt-Indies, and the Biſhop of Burgos, 
(who was an able Miniſter, and had ſtu- 


Cortez's 


of the buſineſs in 


Spain ob- 


firutted by 
the Biſhop 


died the Indian affairs with great appli- of Bur- 


cation) made Preſident of it; Cortez's 
Cauſe went but flowly on. For the Bi- 
ſhop was a great ſtickler for Velaſquez, 


LOS. 


and treated Cortez as a Rebel; but tho' his 


authority had weight enough to defer the 
deciſion of the matter till che Emperor's 
return from Germany; yet the Cardinal 
(having a great opinion of Cortes, and 
perhaps finding that the Emperor fa- 
vour'd him) ſtav'd off any unlucky ſtep 
in that Council againſt him. 

Things were in this ſuſpence, when 
D' Ordaz and Mendoza arriv'd at 
Sevit; who being advertis'd, by ſome 


private friends of Cortes's there, of the 


danger of diſcovering themſelves, or 
their buſineſs in that place, made what 
haſte they could out of Town, leaving 
the Preſent for the King, to be deliver'd 
to the Council when they were gone; 
and travelling very privately, with their 
diſpatches, found out old Cortez, and 
their good acquaintances Portocarrero 
and Montejo. But all things being in 
confuſion in Span, by a Rebellion on 
foot againſt the Emperor, eſpecially in 
Caſtile, they determin'd to keep theme 
ſelyes private for ſome time; but ſoon 
after, the news of the Emperor's ſpeedy 
return, having brought the Rebels to a 
better mind, and the Cardinal Regenc 
being fayourable to them, they went to 
Court; where they complain'd of the 
orders given at Sevil, to impriſon any 
that ſhould come from Cortez ; they laid 
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. before' the Regent the ſtate of affairs in 
Mexico, and of what importance that 
Expedition was to the King and Kiog- 
dom; begging that they might have 
leave, in à judicial way, to proteſt a- 
gainſt being judg'd by the Biſhop of Bur- 
gor. To which the Cardinal, who was 
nettled at the Biſhop's preſuming to give 
ſuch orders without acquainting him, 
told them, he would skreen them from 
any danger, in attempting to get legal 
2 againſt that Prelate. 
Upon this encouragement, the Depu- 
ties enter d their Caveat in the Biſhop's 
.own Court for Iadian affairs, againſt 
their buſineſs's being try'd there; but 
they did it with ſuch ſtrong reaſons, and 
with ſo much reſpect and deference to 
his character, that they procur'd an ap- 
peal to be accepted by the great council 
of ſtate; and having brought the matter 
before the Cardinal, they prov'd their 
allegations ſo ſtrongly, that the orders 
given at Sevil were recall'd; and, upon 
a fair hearing, the whole controverſy 
was decided in fayour of Cortez; and 
tho” his old friend Duero appear d againſt 
him, his conduct was approv'd and ex- 
toll'd; and orders given to the proper 
Officers to diſpatch his Deputies with 
all convenient ſpeed, with ſuch aſſiſtance 
as the preſent exigence would allow. 
But the Cardinal being. about this time, 
called to Rome to fill St. Peter's Chair, 
the matter was left to the Emperor, ho, 
ſoon after his arrival, appointed new 
Commiſſioners to try the Cauſe between 
Cortez and Velaſquez, whereby the for- 


mer was acquitted of any Rebellion or 


Diſloyalty, and the honour and adyan- 


tage of the Conqueſt of Mexico aſcrib'd 


to him, in ſubordination to the Emperor 
only. The Emperor approv'd of all 
that had been done, and ſent a ſevere 
reprimand to Yelaſquez, for his hot 
proceeding, abſolutely forbidding him 
to interfere, directly or indirectly, with 
the Country of Neu- Spain; giving him 
leave to ſue Cortez for any money he 
had advanced for the firſt ſhips ; provid- 
ed he made it appear, that it was his 
own Money, and not the Emperor's. 


He ſent Cortez moſt gracious Letters, 


and a Commiſſion as Captain-General 
and Governor of that Country, promi- 
ſing greater honours to him and his fa- 
mily. Nor is it to be wonder'd at, con- 
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co to adorn it. Theſe Letters were not 
ſent till the Year 1522, when Cortez 
was fully 
of that Country for the Emperor; and 
there we leave him 
It can not be deny d, that there are 
ſome things related in this account of 
the Conqueſt of Mexico, eſpecially in 
CorteZ's firſt march thither, which ſeem 
to exceed even probability; but as the 
Author I have principally follow id, ap- 
pears to me to be the moſt modeſt of 
any who has written upon that ſubject 
among the Spaniards, (from whom we 
muſt take this Narration) I have, in moſt 
things, ſtuck to his account of it, as to 


the facts. And, indeed, conſidering the 


ſuperſtition of the Indians, their ſur- 
prize at the fire -· arms and horſes, the 
ſwords, launces, and armour of the Spa- 
niards, and even their make and aſpect; 
(by all which they rook them for peo- 
ple of another ſpecies,” and not inferior 


to their Gods, but rather ſuperior to 


them) and add to this the undaunted 
courage of Cortez, mix'd with a great 
ſtock of prudence and preſence of mind; 
keeping up in the 1ndzans that opinion, 
if not of the Spanzards being immortal, 
yet that they were invincible. I fay 
conſidering all theſe things, we may con 
clude, that ſeveral ſteps of his conduct. 
which, in other circumſtances, would 
be raſh and unjuſtifiable, were, in that 
light, well judg'd; and had he taken 
other meaſures, he had been undone. 
But tho'I am far from attributing all ſuc- 
ceſsful changes and rcyolutions to the 
immediate. Hand of Gop, aſliſting eve- 
ry bold and proſperous undertaker ; leſt 
we ſhould make him the Author of what 
the wickedneſs of ſome, and the weak- 
neſs and folly of others bring upon Na- 
tions; yet I am not aſham'd to own, 
that there ſcem'd to haye been a particu- 
lar aſſiſtance of Providence in the Con- 
queſt of Mexico; and if the Spaniards 
afterwards, or even then, abus'd that 
rotection to bad purpoſes; they were 
accountable for their ingratitude in 
their actions to that divine good- 
neſs, which they acknowledg'd in their 
words.] | 
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ſidering the great advantage which Cor. 
tex procur'd to the Crown of Spain, by 
adding ſo large and rich a Jewel as Mexi- 


poſſeſs'd of the Sovercignty 
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| The Con QUEsT of Peru, by Pizarro, Sc. 


Taken ſrom GAR CIILASSO DE La VeEca's Royal Commentaries, Hs r- 
RERA's Decads, and other Accounts of the ſame Expedition. 


- 


W have already mention'd the | on board 114 men, directing his courſe 

diſcoveries of the eaſtern coaſt | ſouthward about 1co leagues; where go- 

of the ſouth part of America, ing aſhore, at Port Pixas, he was ſet Herrera, 

E or Brazil, by the two Pinſons in 1500, | upon by the Indians, who, in ſeveral 2c 3: 

| | by Cabral, a Portugueſe, who, about | skirmiſhes, kill'd ſome of his men, he wie 
Page 32, #4 : : ; ' 7 in bes 3 
&- the ſame time, was driven thither by | himſelf being wounded in ſeven places; 
ſtorm; by one of the ſame Pinſons, in | but the goodnels of his armour ſav'd his 
company with John Diaz de Solis, in| life, However he was forced to leave 
1508 ; and by the ſame De Solic, in 1515, | that place, and retire to his ſhip. Al- 
But of the weſt-coaſt, or South. dea, the | magro follow'd ſoon after, and comin 
Europeans had, hitherto, diſcover'd no | to the latitude agreed upon between 
part beyond the Equinoctial Line. It | them, he likewiſe landed, and met with 
is true that (as we have already ſaid) the |.the {ame ſucceſs, only with this additio- 
Spaniards had ſettled a Colony at Pa- nal misfortune, that one of his eyes was 
ama, but no attempts were made to-] knock'd out with a ſtone; which, with 
wards the ſouth for ſome time. the ſlaughter of ſome of his men, oblig'd 
But now, this colony having conſide- | him to take to the fea in ſearch of Pj. 
rably cncreas'd, by forces ſent to recruit | Sarro, whom he found at Chincama. 
them, both from Darien, and from Cu- Here they landed, but finding the coun- 

1 ba, Who came by way of Darzen, Frau- try mountainous, and the people ſayage, 

A ciſco Pizarro (who had taken poſſeſſion | after ſome encounters, little to their ad- 

magro of Panama, under Nunez) and Diego | vantage, they went aboard again, to the 

underrake d. Almagro, (both according to Vegg of great diſcouragement of their men, who 


ebe diſco- egan to be weary of the expedition, 


"of Sood birth; tho other authors are of a 


Peru. Contrary opinion) enter'd into a league | from which they had reap'd nothing bur 
together, ro make diſcoyeries towards | blows. Notwithſtanding this diflatis- 
the . ſouth, and ſolemnly promis'd to | faction of their men, the Captains con- 
ſtand by one another in all events. And | tinu'd their courle farther ſouth, being 
that they might the better carry on their | now near the Line, and obſerving the 
enterprize, they brought Hernando de | inhabirants adorn'd with gold, and eme- 
 Luque, aſchool-maſter at Panama, into | ralds, they attempted to ſettle in that 
their project. The parts they were ſe- country; but the courage of the natives 
verally to act in this affair, were theſe. | being equal to their riches, and their 
Pizarro and Almagro were to fit out a] numbers formidable, the new adyen- 
ſmall fleet, at their own charge, of ſuch | turers durſt not attack them, tho' the 
ſhips as they commonly built, at that | had 250 men in their two ſhips. The 
time, in the ſouth-ſea. Both theſe Cap- | two chiefs, therefore, reſolv'd to retire 
tains were to fail ſouthward, to make | to a ſmall Iſland, call'd the Cock Iſland, 
conqueſts where they could; and when | in 2 deg, n. lat. where Pizarro was to 
they had gotten poſſeſſion of any new | keep poſſeſſion, at all hazards, whilſt 
part of the Continent, Pigarro was to | Almagro went back to Panama for freth 
maihtain it, whilſt Aimagro return'd to | forces. 5 
Panama, to bring recruits of men and] When this reſolution came to be 
all things neceſſary for the expedition; | known, moſt of the ſoldiers, being diſ- 
and De Luque was to remain at Panama, | ipirited by the danger of the new con- 
as their Agent, to provide all things ne- queſt intended, deſir'd they might be al- 
ceſſary for the expedition. low d to return with Almagso; but that 
Having enter'd into articles among | being deny'd, as allo an utter prohibi- 
themſelves, and obtain'd a commiſſion | tion of any one's carrying letters to Pa- 
from Pedrarias d'Auila, Governor of | nama from any of the private men; one 
Panama; Pizarro fet out in the ycar | ſoldier found out an expedient of ſend- 
1525, in November, with one of the | ing an account of all the diſaſters the 
two ſhips they had built there, having | had met with, and of their confineme 
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in the Iſland, which he enclos d in a bot - 
tom of corton-yarn, which he ſent to a 
friend at Panama. At the end of the 
paper were thele lines: * 


Good Maſter 2 
We pray con : 

| That fr agg the Fetcher, 
But here ſtays the Butcher. 


Upon Almagro's arrival at Panama, 


he found an alteration of goyerament: 

the new colony there was in the hands 
| of a new governor, Pedro de los Rios ; 
to whom the ſoldicr's correſpondent ha- 

ving carry'd the paper, which he found 

in the bottom of cotton, he immediate- 

ly difpatch'd one of the Judges to the 
allo, or Cock Iſland, with orders to 

bring back all ſuch as had a mind to re- 
turn. This being divulged, fo diſcou- 


8 rag d the Spaniards of Panama, that ſe- 


veral of thoſe who had engag'd with Al. 
magro, broke their engagement, refuſing 
to go upon an expedition, to which thoſe, 
who had firſt embark'd in it, ſhew'd ſuch 
diſlike. But when the Governor's orders 
arriy'd at the Iſland where Pizarro was, 
he was in as great confuſion, as the ſol- 
diers had joy; yet calling them toge- 
ther, he endeavoured to ſpirit them up, 
by the proſpect of ſucceſs, which would 
W to their honour and advantage; 
withal he told them, that he did not pre- 
tend to detain any man againſt his incli- 
nation; but drawing a line with his 
ſword upon the ground, he paſs'd over 
it, defiring all ſuch as would venture 
their lives for glory and the intereſt of 
their country, to follow him, whilſt 
others, who were faint-hearted, mighr 
return to Panama. 
Tho' Pizarro left no eloquence, he 
was maſter of, unattempted, to perſuade 
Pizarro his people to ſtay with him; yet of all 
jeop!- leave his little army, he could on prevail 
— 5 with thirteen of them to paſs he line he 
ty, had drawn, and to enter into a new obli- 
" gation of ſticking by him in proſperity 
and adverſity. With theſe few, he went 
in a boat, to the Iſland of Gorgona, a- 
bout 11 leagues north-eaſt of the Cork 
Iſland, in 3 deg. n. lat. whilſt the reſt of 
his men embark'd for Panama, I ſtaid 
in this Ifland ſeveral months, and there 
they ſupported themſelves with the fleſh 
of ſerpents, and with roots and herbs, 
and ſuffer'd great inconveniencies from 
the inclemency of the air, the Iſland be-. 
ing very ſubject to rains, and there be- 
ing no houſes to live in. But at laſt, AL 
magro ſent them proviſions, but no re- 
cruit of ſoldiers. 
One would imagine that none but a 
madman would have yeatur'd to make a 
conqueſt in any country with ſo fmall a 


number, and much leſs upon a Conti- 
nent, where they had been more than 
once repuls'd with 250; and yet all Au- 
rhors agree, that P:zarre embark'd with 
his thirteen voluntiers; and after much 
2 by reaſon of the ſtrong cur- 
rent from north to ſouth, and the con- 
ſtant ſouth wind; both which made ir 
almoſt impracticable to weather the point, 
(juſt under the Equinoctial Line) now 
call'd St. Francis s point, with indefati- 
gable labour, he doubled the point at 
aſt, cruiſing along the eoaſt for above a 
year, ſomerimes landing at one place, 
ſometimes at another, ſupplying them- 
ſelyes, as it were by ſtealth, of ſuch 
things as they had occafion for; but not 
daring to make any ſettlement, finding 
the Indians ſtill in arms to oppoſe any 
attempt of that kind. Till, at laſt, be- 
ing weary of this manner of cruifing 
to no purpoſe, they arriy'd at Tumpes, 
or Tumbez, in the Pacrfick Sea, in about 
3 deg. f. lat. near the Ifland of Puna. 
They perceiy'd that this country had all 
the CPB of a well-inhabited land; 
for they ſaw abundance of people upon 
the ſhore, and many ſtately buildings. 
But the Spaniards, being fo few in num- 
ber, were afraid to land, and yet they 
knew there was nothing to be done with- 
out it. At laſt Pedro di Candia offer d 
to go aſhore alone, to try the temper of 
the natives; and having arm'd himſelf 
Cap-a-Pee, he was ſet on ſhore, and 
marching with a flow and ſolemn gate, 
towards ſome companies of Indians, who 
had come to wonder at the ſhip, all the 
ſtragglers, who faw him walk along, ran 
away from him. He was a yery tall, 
well-proportion'd man, and of approy'd 
courage and force. He had his target 
on his left arm; and ſome ſay that he Vega, F. 
had a croſs in his right hand. The a- 2: B. 1. 
larm given, by thoſe who had ſeen him © **- 
in his march, brought multitudes in arms 

to the field; but he, without altering 

his pace, made up towards them, no bo- 

dy offering to ſhoot an arrow, or throw 

a dart at him, believing, (according to 

the ſuperſtition, common to all the Ia. 
diane on the whole Continent of Ame- 
rica) that he was deſcended from the Sun, 
However, to prove the truth of that fu- 
perſtition, they agreed to let looſe a 
Lyon and a Tyger, to ſee whether they 
would devour him; who, upon his ap- 
proach, fawn'd upon him like Spaniels, 

and did not offer to hurt him. The Ia. 

dians ſeeing this, laid aſide their arms, 

and paid honours to Candia, as a child 

of the Sun. 

But others report, that Candia had a 
muſquet inſtead ef a croſs; and that ar 8 
the deſire of the natives he fir'd it, which B. 3. C. f: 
put them in great fear. However it was, 

they 
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they ſhew'd him great reſpect, and car - 

1 4 him to ſee their famous Temple of 
the Sun, which was magnificently a- 
dorn'd with gold and emeralds; as were 
likewiſe their palaces, and a convent for 
virgins of the beſt quality; who, by 
their ca, or King, were kept in that 
city, (like the Roman Veſtals) with a 
handfome allowance for their mainte- 
nance. In all which places, as alſo in 
their gardens, there were ſtatues of men, 
beaſts and birds of ſolid gold, and thoſe 
in great numbers. 

 _ Candid having been very civilly treat- 
ed, and well entertain'd by the chief 
Lord of the place, return'd ro his com- 
panions; and, by the account he gave 
of the immenſe riches he had ſeen, rais'd 
their expectations to ſuch. a pitch, that, 
being in no condition to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of them by force, they unani- 
mouſly reſoly'd to return ro Panama to 
raiſe men, to make good their deſign up- 
on that country. Bur firſt P;zzarro ran 
ſome leagues farther up the coaſt, and 
diſcover'd the Port of Payta, in 5 deg. 
ſ. lat. the moſt convenient harbour on the 
Peruvian coaſt. Here, as ſoon as they 
caſt anchor, the Indians came about the 
ſhip, with proviſions of all kinds, which 
the Captain receiv'd with great civi- 
lity, and, in return, gave the natives 
combs, fiſh-hooks, and glaſs-beads, with 
which they went away much pleas'd. 
But, the ſea beginning to riſe, he was o- 
blig'd to weigh anchor, leaving Alp hon ſô 
'de Molina aſhore; and going Ball archer 


ſouth, and trading in a friendly manner 
with the natives. he diſcover'd that this 


was not only a fine country, and full of 
riches, but thar the inhabitants were 
peaceable converſible people. What pi- 
ty it was that they were not treated as 
ſuch! 

But Pigarro, having made himſelf ac- 
quainted with as much of the coaſt, as 


he thought ſufficient for a diſcoyerer, his 


men urging the return to Panama, for 
alliſtance to enable them to conquer it, 
he turn'd his courſe homeward; and, in 
his way, ſtop'd at Payta, which he call'd 
Herrera, Santa-Cruz, to take in Molina, who 


5 2 . coming on board upon a float, (made u'e 
of in that country for canoes) told him, 
that he had been moſt civilly entertain'd 
by a Lady of great conſideration of that 
country, who expreſs'd a great deſire to 
ſce the Captain, and the reſt of their 

Ile Lady company. Whilſt he was giving him 

Capilla this account, ſome other floats came to 


na dſires the ſhip from Madam Capillana (for that 
3 was the Lady's name) deſiring them to 

Pe land at a very ſafe harbour farther north; 
and withal to let the Captain know, that 
to prevent any ſuſpicion he might have 


of the natives, ſhe would venture on 
. 
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board his ſhip, and leave hoſtages there 
for his ſafety, if he would go aſhore 
with her. The Captain ſent Molina, 
with three others, aſhore, to return the 
Lady's compliment, and to invite her on 
board the ſhip. The Lady treated them 
with great civility, and gave them drink 
out of her own hand, for the greater 
reſpect. She went on board with them, S“ comes 
where Pizarro cntertain'd her in the “ be. 
beſt manner he could; bur, to ſhew his 
confidence in her honour, he refus'd the 
hoſtages ſhe offer'd him, telling her, that 
he would wait upon her, without any 
other ſecurity than her own word. Bur 


| the Lady would not abuſe his generoſi- 


ty; for early next morniug. above fifty 
floats came about the ſhip, npon one of 
which were twelve Indians of quality, 
who, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition 
Pizarro could make, ſtaid as hoſtages 
on board the ſhip, all the time he was 
aſhore. The Lady came to meet the 
Spaniſh Captain and his followers, with 
a great retinue, and broughr them to an 
arbour, made on purpole, where they Ader 
were magnificently treated at dinner; 1 
and afterwards the Indians danced after HA, 
their manner. Pizarro, having given ſore. 
the Lady thanks for the honour ſhe had 

done him and his companions, took an 
opportunity, by his interpreters, to la- 

ment the miſtakes the Iadiaus labour'd 
under in worſhipping the Sun, as their 

God, which was only a Creature or-. 
dain'd, by the great Creator of all things, 

for the ule of mankind, Then he run 

thro' ſome of the principal points of the 
Chriſtian Religion, adviſing the Lady to 

give up her Idolatry, and to embrace 

the Truth; and withal, to ſubmit them- 

ſelves to the King of Spazn, as the great- 

eſt Lord of the Univerſe. The [ndians 

had no notion of thoſe things; and rho”, 

as to Religion, they did not underſiand 

it to ſay much; nor, perhaps, had P.. 
zarro ſaid what might have been ofter'd, 

ro perſuade them to embrace it; yet 

they anſwer'd him 3 with regard 

to the King of Hain, that they knew 

no Lord that had a title to their allegi- 

ance, but their own Emperor (whom 

they ſtil'd their Iuca) Guayanacapa, and 

in that rhey certainly ſpoke the truth. 

After this converſation, the Spaniards 
retir'd to their ſhips. But Capillana s 
beauty, or her behaviour had ſo charm'd cy 
Alcon, one of the three who had been for Love 
ſent with Molina to invite her on board, F ber. 
that he had no heart to go to the ſhi 
again; and therefore beg'd to be lefr ar 
Santa-Cruz: And his being refus'd leave 
to ſtay, turn'd the poor Man's Head, 1o 
that he fancy'd himſelf the Inca, and 


call'd the Spaniards (his companions ) 
Traitors and Uſurpers, who were come 
Cc to 
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rd tale his Kingdom from him; and run 
at them with 


is ſword, till the Pilot 
knock'd him down with an oar, and they 
were oblig'd to chain him down under 
deck. 

Leaving this Port, they coaſted north» 
ward, calling at ſeveral places, on that 
part of the Continent, which then, and 
ever ſince was call'd Pers. The reaſon 
of which name is ſaid to have been, that 
upon the firſt diſcovery of this coaſt, 
the Spaniards found a native fiſhing in a 


canoe, in the mouth of a river; whom 


they ſurpriz d. and making ſigns what 
the country was call'd, he, my 
they had ask'd his name, ſaid Beru, an 
afterwards Pelu, which ſignifies River. 
Theſe two words the Spaniards con- 
founding, call the wholg Continent, for 
1400 mlles, from the Equinoctial Line 
ſouthward, by the name of Peru. 
Before Pizarro left this country, he 


took two or three IJadian Boys with him, 


to ſerve for interpreters, when he ſhould 
return; he alſo left Molina and another 
Spaniard behind him; but he never 
heard of them more. Having procur'd 
ſome pieces of gold of the country, and 
ſome of the ſheep, (which ate of great 
ſervice to the inhabitants, as ſupply ing 
them with meat and cloaths, and alſo 
being uſeful for carriage, one of them 
being able to carry 140 pound weight 
for ſeveral leagues together) Pi garro re- 
turn'd to Panama towards the latter end 
of the year 1527. He was receiv'd with 
great joy by his two Partners, who 
were well fatisfy'd with the ſpecimen he 
had brought oß the riches of the coun- 
try; but believing that they could not 
have Intereſt enough with the Governor 
of Panama; nor indeed had they mone 

enough to fit out a Fleet, and to raiſe 
men ſufficient for the Expedition; it was 
agreed that Pigarro ſhould go to Spain, 
in order to procure a Commiſſion from 
the King as Caprain-General for himſelf; 
and of Adetantado, or Lord-Lieutenant, 
for Almagro; and the Biſhoprick of 
Tumbe , for Luque; and the Poſt of 
Chief Alguagil, or Chief-Juſtice, for 
the Pilot. With theſe Inſtructions Pi- 
garro let out from Nombre de Dios, a- 
bout 25 leagues to the north-weſt of Pa. 
nama, and without any memorable ad- 
venture, arriv'd in due time at Sevi, 
and from thence went to Toledo, V here the 
Emperor's Court was. His Imperial Maje- 
ſty receiv'd him graciouſly; and his In. 


_ @ans, in their proper dreſs, his Pera 


vian ſheep, but above all, the Gold of 
the country, recommended him to the 
fayour of the Hauiſh Court : So that, 
with little difficulty, he obtain'd all the 
three Commiſſions, of General, Licute- 
nant, and Chief-Juſtice; but they were 


ö 
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all center'd in his own pet ſon. and grant · 

ed to him and his heirs, contrary to the 
agreement made at Panama. All the piarro 
notice taken of Almagro, being a Com- is . 
miſſion, as Governor of Tumbes, and 99s 


to be made a Don, The Emperor en- — 


and Gene- 
d to preſent L 


x * to the Pope, to r-. 
e made Biſhop of Tambes; and, in the 
mean time, 


e was nam'd Protector- 
General of the Indians. All the Sol- 
diers, who had ſtuck by Pizarro, who 
were not Gentlemen before, were now 
made ſo; and fuch as had that title be- 
fore, were advancd to the dignity of 
Knighthood. All theſe diſpatches were 
made at Toledo, the 26th of July, 1528. 

Don Franciſco Pizarro, having ob- 
tained theſe Honours and Privileges from 
the Emperor, made what Preparations 
he could to carry on his Deſign; yet it 
was not poſſible for him to get his Affairs 
in order for his Voyage before the latter 
end of the Year 1529; and then he ſent 
a ſhip before him ro Nombre de Dios, to 
encourage Almagro and Luque to make 
what haſte they could to raiſe Forces, and 
provide Shipping. But Almagro hearing 
that Pizarro had gotten all the Honours 
and Poſts ſettled upon himſelf, and had 
only left him the empty Title of 
Do, with the poor Government of one 
City. was in great Rage againſt his old 
Partner, and indeed not without reaſon. 
Lugue, who had got what he aim d ar, 
endeavoured to pacify Almagro, which he 
did in ſome meaſure; tho' the Grudge 
remained in his Mind, and produced 
bloody Effects afterwards. 

In January 1530, Pizarro ſet fail from HM arrives 
Sevit, accompanied with three of his 4. Nom- 
Brothers, and 125 Spaniſh Soldiers, and by 
arrived ſafe at Nombre de Dios, where 
he was met by Almagro and Luque. He 
made the beſt Excuſe to his Friend for 
having neglected him in the Partition of 
the Honours; and thus, half reconciled, 
they went to Panama together, where 
three ſhips being fitted out, and 185 Men, 
37 Horſes, and Amuunition and Proyi- 
ſion neceſſary being put on board, Pi- 


| S@770 ſet out for Peru, deſigning directly 


for Tumbez; but the Wind being com- 


monly about that time of the Year, vis. Hel foe 


in September) from the South, they were ah all 


forced to land above 100 leagues ſhort of for Peru. 
their intended Port, almoſt under the 
Line, at a Place which they called Sr. 


Matthew's Bay. ln this Place they held 
a Council of War, and determined to 
march by Land to Tumbex, and either to 
ſend back the Ships to Panama, or to let 
chem fail as they could, along the coaſt. 
In this March they met with great Diffi- 
culties, eſpecially by Moraſſes. Rivers, 
and Mountains, in the laſt of which they 


ſuffered much for want of Proviſions. 
| | | But 


Chap. IV. 5 


Herrera 
nbi ſupra, 


Pizarro 
nale rs 
Coaqui. 


(an honeſt Principle, which may ſhame 
Chriſtians who act otherwiſe) did not 
leave their Houſes, nor hide their Trea- 
ſure; ſo that rhe Spaniards, whoſe thirſt 
for Gold ſeemed to have been their greateſt 
Inducement to this Expeditign, pillaged 
above the value of 20000 Pieces of Eight, 
beſides Emeralds to a great value; which 
made the Indians forſake their habita- 
tions, and flee to the Mountains. 

From this Place he ſent away his three 
ſhips with the Treaſure they had gotten, 
to hire more Soldiers to join them. Bur, 
whether, as ſome believe, the Indians 
had poifoned the Water; or, as others 
think, the Fiſh which rhey eat from the 
Riyers of this Country were unwhole- 
ſome, or whatever other Reaſon may be 
aſſigned for it, here they contracted an 
odd fort of diſeaſe; their faces and bodies 
were of a ſudden over- grown with thick 
Warts, which gave them great Pain, and 
in 4 little rime came to hang from their 
Noſes, Lips, Fingers, and other Parts of 
the Body, like Grapes upon a Vine; and 
when they cut them off, ſeveral Soldiers 


| bled ro death. In their march, farther 


ſouth, keeping ſtill near rhe Sea, they 
found a recruit of Spaniards (come from 
Nicaragua, near the Province of Han- 
duras, a great way north · weſt of Pana- 
ma) conſiſting of two Ships, under the 
command of Sebaſtian Balalcazar, and 
Juan Fernandez, who had left that coun- 
try to view Peru, upon the report of its 
Riches, or, as others ſay, being hir'd by 
Almagro. Theſe joined Pizarro, 1o that 
being ſtronger by this addition, he con- 
tinued his march towards Tumbez, 

But their behavour at Coaqui had loſt 
their character with the Indians; ſo that 
now they no longer believed them to be 
Sons of their fayourite God the Sun, but 
a cruel peſtiferous Race of Vagabonds, 
who for filthy lucre's fake, came to op- 
preſs the innocent, and to bring free Peo- 
ple into Slavery. And therefore they 
met with reſiſtance in moſt places, or 
elſe the people fled from their own hou- 
ſes to avoid them, and hid all their gold and 
jewels, ſo that the Spanzards got neither 
proviſions, nor riches, which made their 
march very difagreeable to them. How- 
ever, with much difficulty they arrived 
at Porto Viejo, not far from Quitu, where 
they were well received, and Pigarro 
prudently forbad any Diſorder to be com- 
mitted. From thence they marched on 
till they were oppoſite to Puna iſland, 
to which the General had a mind to go, 
partly from a report of the riches of that 
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But coming to Quaque, or Coaqui, they 
found plenty of Proviſions and good 
Plunder: For the People of the Place 


concluding, that thoſe who had not been 
injured + pane; could not dothem wrong 


iſland, bur {principally to make an alli- 
ance with the iſlanders againſt the Tæm- 
bezians, who were theit mortal Enemies; 
knowing, that it was abſolutely neceſſary 
for him to be maſter of Tumbesz, as the 
Key to Pers. 

The iſlauders ſending floats to the con- 7# gte 
tinent, invited him over, which he ac- j1,,, 
cepted, and after ſome danger landed, but 
finding that the Lord of the iſland had 
contrived a plot ro deſtroy him and his 
men, the friendſhip between them broke 
up, and they ſoon came to open cnmity, 
and ſeveral skirmiſhespaſt between them, 
wherein ſome Spaniards were wounded, 
and great numbers of Indians were kill'd. 
Przarro having changed his ſcheme, by 
his diſcoyery of the treachery of the 
Iſlanders, ſet his thoughts upon engra- 
tiating hitaſelf with the Tumbezes; and 
to that intent, he releas'd a great num- 
ber of them, whom he found captives 
in Puna, and ſent them over in floats to 
their own country, withour any ranſom, 
upon their promile to make a favourable 
report ,of the Spaniards to their coun- 
try men. But they were not ſo good as 
their word; for they repreſented them 
as cruel and barbarous, having no regard 
to juſtice and equity, and boggling at 
nothing by which they might procure 
Gold; ſo that upon his return to the 
| Continenr, ſeveral of his people going 
er floats, when they landed in bye 
P aces, according as the tide drove them, 

y two's and three's, the Tumbezes, be- 
ing very officious in helping them a- 
ſhore, convey'd them to their houſes, 
and ſo murder'd them. But Pzzarro 
landing with his horſe, which he had 
brought from the Iſland, in two ſhips 
lately come from Nicaragua; his order- 
ing a Patrole along the coaſt, prevented 
more miſchief of that kind. 

The inhabitants of Tumbez, being now 
quite alienated from the affection they 
leem'd to have had to the SIpanzards, 
when they were in their country two 
years before, (which their own Authors Acoſta, 
attribute to their cruelty, and ill con- J. © ©: 
duct) now gave them all the oppoſition | 
they could, and appear'd every where 
in arms againſt them; but the Span; 
cavalry, and their fire-arms, againft 
which they could find no defence, ſo 
rerrify'd and cow'd them, that they ., 
ſoon left their city, and fled to the 1 
mountains, leaving Pigarro, as it Were, un their 
in peaceable poſſeſſion of the country. ©: 
He therefore planted a Colony in this 
place, which he call'd Sr. Michael, about 
twelve miles from the Sea; and this was 
the firſt that had been made in South.- 
America, being St. Michaels. Day, 1531. 

After this, he ſent his ſhips back to 


| Panama, and Nicaragua, for farther re- 
Ciuits; 
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cruits ; on board theſe he ſent 30;000 | 
Ducats in Gold. with à conſiderable | 
quantity of Emeralds, which he had 
gotten in the ſeveral places he had 
touch d at in the Expedition. And then 
he reſoly'd to march to Caxamalca to 
viſit Atahualpa, of 'whoſe riches he had 
heard great talk among the Indian. 
But, tho we do not propole to give a 
Hiſtory of Peru; yet it will be necel. 
ſary to take ſuch a view of the ſtate of 
that government, at the time we are 
ſpeaking of, as may make PI Sarro's pro- 
ceedings intelligible,” and account for 
ſome events, which, without coofider- 
ing the circumſtances of that Empire, 
would juſtly be thought impoſſible. But 
in this we al go no farther back than 
to the Inca Guayanacapa, Who was Fa- 
ther to Atahualpa, the King of Peru, 
at the time when Pigarro conquer'd it; 
and who died after the Spaniards had 
appear d upon the coaſt, when the dif. 
covery of this part of the Continent 
was made. 1 1 
Guayanacapa was the greateſt Prince, 
and, by all accounts, the moſt worthy 
Emperor that ever fill'd the Throne of 
Peru, He was great and fortunate in 
war, having made ſeveral additions to 
the Monarchy he was born ro; and no 
leſs ro be admir'd in time of peace, for 
his Juſtice and good Government, which 
he executed with fo eaſy, but ſteady an 
hand, that he was ador'd by his ſubjects 
as a God. - It was a cuſtom among the 
Inca's, or Kings of this country, that 
they marry'd their Siſters, believing that 
their ſucceſſion could not be kept pure 
in the family of the Sun, as they beliey'd 
themſelves to be, if they had not chil- 
dren by women of their own blood; 
and therefore, tho': they were allow'd 
what concubines they pleas'd, no Son 
of theirs could ſucceed to the Throne, 
who was not of the blood; and that Si- 
ſter, who had the firſt Son, was Queen, 
call'd in their language Ca. If the firſt 
Siſter had no Son, the King marry'd the 
next, and ſo on, till he had a Son by 
one of them; and then ſhe became Coya. 
Her children only were capable of the 
Throne; but if he had a Concubine of 
his own kindred more remote, her chil- 
dren were legitimate, but not Heirs of 
the Kingdom; and the children begotten 
by him of all other women were Ba- 
ſtards. But Acoſta ſays, that this wick- 
ed cuſtom was begun only by Gzayana- 
capa's Father. | | 
Guayanacapa had by his Siſter, who 
therefore was Coya,a Son call'd Huaſear, 
or Guaſtar, who was to, inherit the 
Kingdom after his death; but having 
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Son; call'd Atahualpa, whom he loy'd 
ſo much. that be gave him his Mother's 
Kingdom, to which Gaaſcar rekdily a- 
greed. But upon the death of his Fa- 
ther, Gaa/tar coming to the Throne, 
ſent to Atahualpa to do homage, for his 
Kingdom, which he cunningly promis'd 
to do inform, beſore all the States of both 
Kingdoms. Cuaſcar having no ſuſpicion 
of the other's 2 *. agreed to his pro- 
poſal; ſo that Atahualpa rais d an army, 
and ordet'd them to march towards Coſ- 
co, the capital City of the Empire, with 
Cuaſear Inca's conſent. They were 
now within a hundred leagues: of Coſts, 
being an army of zo, ooo, (ſome ſay, 
each army had 100,000 more than are 
here reckon'd) when the Governors of 
the Provinces, .thro' which they pals'd, 
gave the alarm to the Iuca; who now. 
too late began to aſſemble an army, to 
oppoſe his Brother's deſigns. Atabualpa 
himſelf did not come with them, but 
truſted the army to two of his Father's Herrera: 
beſt Captains, who had been train'd up Pr. 3. 
by him in the art of wat. They met B. S. C.. 
with no oppoſition till they came with- 

in three leagues of Co/co; where having 
intelligence that Gui. had taken the 

Field with about 100,000 men, in order 

to join another army of 30,000, who 

were marching to his aſſiſtance, they re- 
ſolv d to attack the Inca, before he could 

join the others; but they came too late 

for that, for they were alrcady united; 

but for the moſt. part Gua/ſtar's forces 

were raw undiſciplin'd men, and the 
enemy were veteran Soldiers, who had 
fought under Gxayanacapa. The two 
armies join'd battle in a Plain, to the 
weſtward of Co/co. The Fight was 
bloody, having been maintain'd, with 
obſtinacy on both ſides, for the ſpace of 

a whole day. But G#aſcar's army, at 

laſt,” giving way, the Quituans purſu'd 

the Jaca, knowing that the os war 
depended upon his perſon; and ſetting 

upon his life-guard, who were cither all 

ſlain by the enemy, or kill'd themſelves, 

they took Guaſcar priloner, and kept 

him confin'd by his Brother's orders, 

who now. openly uſurp'd his Throne. 

Things were in this ſtate when P- 
Sarro arriv'd at Tumbez; for having had Pizarro 
intelligence of this Revolution, and of wee 
the cruelties exercis'd by the Uſurper, Cz. 
(who had cut off a great number of his malca. 
other Brothers, and neareſt Relations; 
as alſo the chief of the Nobility, by 
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| treachery) thought this the moſt conye- 


nient time to march againſt Atahualpa, 
cealonably concluding, that ſo bloody a 
Tyrant could not fit faſt upon the Throne 
he had ſo lately ſeiz'd, againſt the laws 


conquer'd Quitu, he marry'd the Ca- 
cique's Daughter, and had, by her, a 


— 


of that country, of which the [Indians 
were very tenacious, This was the oc 
| caſion 


Ch 


tis tie, ' without» waiting for t 
turn of his ſhi | 
match, he is ſaid to have had a meſſage 


cafion' of his march to Curamalca, at 


from Panama. / 


from Gxzaſtar,” or, indeed more probab- 


e from ſome compaſſionate Nobleman 


march to ſee Juſtice: done 


Herrera, 


«hi ſupra, 


Atahua I- 
ſend: 
m 4 pre- 


ſent, with 
a meſſage, 


_— 


ſent an Embaſſy 
. neral, with a Preſent, which ſome be- 


in his name, praying his aſſiſtance againſt 
his uſurping Brother; to which be re- 
turn'd anſwer, That he was upon his 
to all that 
„were in Diſtr ess. 
The fame of his march brought Ara- 
hualpa"to Caxamalca, from whence he 
to the Spaniſh Ge- 


lieve was done ſincerely by way of at- 
tonement for the inſults of the inhabi- 
rants of Pana, and Tone x, offer'd ro. 
the offspring of the Sun; (as they 
thought the Spaniards to be, and there · 
fore call'd them Virachoca's) and others 
are of opinion, that it was with a de- 
fign to entrap him. However, the meſ- 
ſage was courteous, inviting him to 
Caxamalce, and begging of him, That 
* he would enter into a league of friend- 
«*« ſhip with him, as Jaca ; that he would 
forgive any injury he might have re- 
ceiv'd out of ignorance, or want of 
% conſideration; and laſtly, that he 
would let the chaſtiſement, which he 
had juſtly given to the Iadians upon 
the coaſt, ſuffice to appeaſe their com- 
mon Father the Sun, and that he would 
ſparc the Caxamalcans, who were rea. 
dy to do him all the honours in their 
power.“ This preſent and meſſage, 
Vega affirms to have been ſent by Ata. 
hualpa's Brother, to whom Pigarro be- 
hay'd with great reſpec, returning for 
anſwer, ** That he was fent to the Jaca 
on an Embaſſy from the High Prieſt; 
and the great Emperor of the Chri- 
ſtians, the King of Spain, which he 
was going to deliver to himſelf, if he 
would 
that if he comply'd with the propo- 
fals he was to make him in their names, 
he might be happy in their friendſhip.” 
And ſo, having given the Ambaſſadors 
ſome Spaniſh trinkets, he diſmiſs'd them 
very well ſatisfy'd. - "Wu 
After this Pzzarro held on his march, 
meeting with no body to give him the 
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leaſt oppoſition ; which they themſelves 


wonder'd at; having gone thro' ſome 
places, where a ſmall number had been 
ſufficient to have ſtop'd an army, and 
where their horſe, wherein their chief 
ſtrength conſiſted, could have been of no 
uſe to them. And indeed, it, would ſeem, 
by the behaviour of this Inca Atabu- 
alpa, that he was reſtrain'd from reſiſt- 
ing the Spaniards, either by the remem- 
brance of ſome Speeches of his deceas'd 
Father, who had told him, (as they faid) 
Ne. IV. 3, | | 


ive him an audience; ahd 


x 
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a Prophecy of the deſtruction of their 


2 Government and Empire, fobn after his 
this 


death, by a bearded race of men; or by 


ſome lupernatural infatuation, which 


made him neglect the defence of his 
Oountry, to puniſh his Rebellion and 
Parricide againſt his lawful King and So- 
Vvereign Lord; or: finally, by a natural 


damp which the Conſcience of wicked 
Actions uſually cats up Mens Courage 
and Reſolution. V hich cyer of theſe 
was the cauſe it is certain that this Prince 


loſt his Sovercignty, his Country, his 


Liberty, and Life, by his owu ſupine 


' Negligence and was diveſted of that 


* he had ſo unjuſtly acquir'd, b 

a handful of men, who could not, in all 
human appearance, have ſtood the firſt 
attack of any of the armies he had been 
at the head of, ſince his being made Ca- 
cique of Quit. And whatever adyan- 


tage the SPaniards might have had, by 


the opinion the Iadiant had conceiv'd 
of their Horſes and Fire- arms; yet the 
inſtance of Corteg's dangers and diffi- 
culties in the Conqueſt of Mexico, tho 
he had three times the number of Spa- 
niards, beſides 200,000 Natives to aſlſiſt 
him, is ſufficient to make us believe that 
Pizarro malt have periſh'd in the at- 
tempt to ſubdue Peru, had this Uſurper 
had common Senſe, or common Cou- 


rage. 
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__ Pizatro's arrival at Caxamalca, Pizarro 
the Inca order d quarters to be provided «rrive ar 
for him and his forces, with all kinds of <***- 


neceſſaries, by the Curacas, or Nobili- 
ty; but he was inform'd, that the Jaca 
himſelf reſided at a palace he had at 


malca. 


ſome two or three leagues diſtance. The 


Spaniards were treated with much civi- 
lity in this City; but there was one 
piece of reſpect ſhew'd them, which, 
tho” it may ſeem to argue the folly of 
the Indian, to us Who know better, 
yet it ſhews the good- nature of thoſe 
ignorant people, and the avarice of the 
paniards; when, in viewing the horſes, 
which was a new ſpecies of creatures to 
them, they obſery'd them champing up- 
on their bits, they took it for granted 
that iron was their food, and that they 
were cating their bits every time they 
mov d them between their teeth; ſo that 
perceiving that the Spaniards eſteem'd 
Gold above Iron, they brought bars of 
Gold, and laid them in the mangers be- 
fore the horſes, as the more elegant 
food; which pleas'd their maſters, who 
told them, they could not oblige them 
more than by bringing them ſuch pro- 
vinder for their horſes. 


The General being diſappointed in his Sd: bis 
expectation of ſeeing Atahualpa, at his ProtÞer ts 


arrival in Cadamalca, ſent his Brother 
Ferdinand, with Hernando Soto, accom- 


D d pany'd 


Ata hual. 
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of the City, to ſignify at the Court, that 


ſadors with much affection; and order- 


The Inca 
entertains 
Pizarro's 
Ambaſſa- 


doris. 


Spa- with him, who now ſerv'd as in- 


89 
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company'd by Philippillo,; one of 
the en whom be had taken 
out of the country to years before to 


terpreter, to return the Inca s compli- 
ments in his laſt Embaſſy. Some adi. 
ans were ſent with them by the Curace 


the Spaniardt were coming. The Ince 
order'd one of his chief officers; with 
ſome companies of Soldiers, to meet, 
and conduct them to his Palace. The 
Officer having made them a profound re- 
verence, told his Soldiers, theſe were 
the true Offspring of the Sun; at which 
they all bow'd to them to the very 
round; and then they brought them to 

e'Palace; where having been introdu- 
ced, they faw the Inca in a chair of ſo- 
lid Gold, richly -adorg'd, and attended 
by a numerous train of attendants, and 


foldiers. The admiration of the Spa- 
niards and Indians was mutual upon this 
occaſion; the one wondering at the mag» 


nificence and ſtate of the Jaca and his 
Palace, and the others at the aſpect and 
dreſs of the Strangets. As ſoon as the 
Spaniards came near Atahualpa, they 
made a low reverence, after the Spanth 
manner, with which he ſeem'd pleas d, 
and riſing up, he embraced the Ambaſ- 


ing two chairs of Gold to be brought 
for them, he made them fit down, wel- 
coming them to his Dominions, as Vira- 
cac has, or Children of the Sun. Soon 
after, two young Maidens of the Royal 
Line brought, each of them, two Cups 
of Gold, full of the Liquor which the 
Inca us d to drink. Having bow'd be- 
fore Atahualpa, one of them preſented 
a Cup to him, and the other to Ferdi. 
nand Pizarro; and the other Lady gave 
one of the Cups to the Inca's Brother, 
and the other to Foro; and they being 
told, by the interpreter, that drinking 
together was a mark of peace and friend- 
ſhip, the Ambaſſadors bowing to the Iu- 
ca, drank their Cups, the Inca drank 
twice or thrice, and gave his Cup to his 
Brother; and fo the Brother did the fame 
with his Cup, and then gave it to his 
Uncle; which it ſeems was a fayour in 
that Country. After this came a colla- 


ä 


High- Prieſt of the Chriſtians, to his 
+ Highoeſs; and therefore, they were 
+. come, in his Name; to beg of him. 


«© ſaid Dow Franciſco their General, that 
he might deliver the x 
«© rhoſe two great Princes from his own 
„ mouth.“ To this the Inca made an- 
ſwer, by the interpreter, That he 
would come the next day to the - 
« hib Quarters, and there ſpeak with 
e their General.” And then the Meſ- 
ſengers being diſmiſs d. return'd toCaxe- 


4. | \ N 
But, before I relate this interview. 
upon which che whole ſucceſa af Pi · 
Sarroꝰs expedition 


depended. I muſt in- 
form the Reader, that two of the moſt 
celebrated Hiſtorians, who have writ 
upon this ſubjeQ; I mean Vega and Her- 


rera, difler widely in their accounts of 


it. The firſt of theſe Authors tell us 
that Atahualpa, all along ſhew'd the 

cateſt reſpect, nay ſubmiſſion to the 
pantards; that when they ſent Ferdi. 


them, That ſince he look'd 


General as the Ambaſſador from the 
great Creator of all Things, he had 
«« detexgmin'd to ſubmit himſelf intirely 
to him, even if his orders were to 
«++ puniſh him and his people for their 


« Tumbes.“ 
next day, to fee Pigarro, the ſame Au · 
thor ſays, be Kill continu'd the ſame re- 
ſpect; and when the SPanierds fell up- 


the Inca forbad reſiſtance, even tho' they 
ſhould kill him; and that he ſubmitted 
to be made a Priſoner, without ſuffering 
his people to defend him, tho' he had an 
army about him. 


The other Author, Fherers, whoſe 


different light. For, he repreſents Ata- 


hualpa as the Cauſe of all the miſchief, 
from his underhand Treachery againſt 


«+ that he would give an audicnce to the 


from 


Part 1. 


nand Pizerro, and Joto to him, he told 


uponthem 
to be Children of the Sun, and their 


„ faults, as he had done at Pans and 
And when he came, the 


L 


. 1. C. 20 
et ſeq. 


on the Indians, without provocation, 


Hiſtory of the ndies has likewiſe great 1 5 29 
- - * - 2 5 5 9 
reputation, gives this Story in a quite & .. 


the Spaniards: He ſays, that all the 


good Words he gave them, were ſo ma- 


tion of green and dry fruits of ſeveral; 
forts, of which they deſit'd them to eat, 
with much civility. 

When that was over, one of the Am- 
baſſadors riſing up, uncoyer'd his head, 
and then, fitting. down again, deliver'd 


his meſſage, being in ſubſtance, That 


Don Franciſto Pizarro, the Subject 
of the great Emperor Charles V. King 
««- of Hpain, was come into his domini- 
ons on an Embaſſy from the ſaid Em- 


© peror, and likewiſe from the great 


ny Cheats to entrap them; thar he had 
order'd his Van-guard, which conſiſted 
of 10,000 men, to be ſecretly arm'd, 


and that they ſhould fall upon the Sa- 


niards at a | given; and that he had 
brought Cords and Chains to tic them 


with. So that, according to him, the 


Fate of this Inca was not only juſt, up- 
on the account of his Rebellion againſt 
his Sovereign, and his having «/urp'd a 
Throne which he had 20 Rzght to, 
(which I freely allow) but likewiſe his 


having been the aggreſſor, and his for- 
5 1 cing 


Chap: Id. 


Pia, in his own defence, to 


falFupon the Ie. 
It is not an eaſy matter to determine, 


theſe Authors has the Truth of his ſide, 
for ſome follow the one, and ſome the 
other. But I am of opinion, that nei - 
ther of them is to be ded upon in- 
tirely. For Vega, who was born in 
Peru, and, by his Mother, deſcended 
of the Blood-Royal, of which he ap- 

ars to be nor a little proud (tho his 

ather was a Spaniard) ſo that, in his 
Writings, he takes the title of Inca, 
might, from a natural affection to the 
Country, which gave him birth, or from 


having his accounts from the Natives, 


as he owns in ſeveral places, give a re- 
reſentation of this expedition, more in 
your of the Indians, than of the Spa- 
#iards, And one reaſon which induces 
me to believe this, is, the difference be- 
tween the Speeches made to Atahualpa, 
and thoſe made by him, as he relates 
them; by which he makes that Inca ſpeak 


better ſenſe, and reaſon more cloſely, * 
than all the Spaniards he convers'd with, | 


either Clergy or Laity ; which is very 


much in a Man e ignorant of 

untry remarkable 

groſs conceptions of things they had 
not been 


Letters, and in a 
for 

acquainted with before. On 
the other hand, Herrera, to excuſe the 


cruelty and exceſſes of the Spaniards, 


perhaps exaggerates, in repreſenting the 
lo ofthe Indians, and the con - 


rreachery 0 
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at this diſtance of time, whether of 


F 
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ſelf as to the provocation, 1 return to 
recount the iſſue of the interview. the 
principal facts of which, all Hiſtorians 
are agreed in. | 
Early the next morning, 
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Pizarro di- The inter 


vided his horſe into three bodies, which viv be. 


he kept by the fide of a wall, near the 


tween Pi- 


zarro and 


feld, where the Inca was to give him the Inca. 


audience, having his artillery and muſe 
quers ſo diſpos'd, as they could do moſt 
executiop, in caſe there ſhould be occa- 
ſion for them; and he himſelf, with on- 
ly fifteen in his retinue, came to the 
place appointed. Atahualpa was car- 
ry'd in his Litter upon men's ſhoulders, 
with 16,000 men going before, about 
5000 upon the flanks of each fide, and 
a body of 10,000 in his rear. As ſoon 
as he came to the plain, near Caxamalca, 
Pizarro waited upon him, and having 
made his compliments, his Chaplain was 
prepar'd to make a ſpeech, by the inter- 
preter, upon the Chriſtian Religion firſt, 
and then upon his Submiſſion ro the 
Pope, and King of Spain, of which 
Vega pretends to give a juſt Copy 
ſubſtance of it is, That he ſhould be- 


Tee . 


** lieve the Trinity, the Creation, the 


„ Fall, Original Sin, the Incarnation 
of our Bleſſed Saviour, his Death up- 
on the Croſs,” (the figure of which he 
had in his hand) ** his Reſurrection, and 
Aſcenſion; his leaving the Govern- 
ment of his Church with the Apoſtles, 
*« the Primacy of St. Peter, the Pope's 
being Gop's Vicar; his having given 


trivances of Atabualpa. For, it is un- 
accountable that one who was ſo cun- || <* 
ning, as he makes that Inca, ſhould have 


„ Power to the Emperor Charles V. to 
ſubdue all People who would not re- 


ſufter'd the Spaniards to paſs thro' a tract 
of ground of about 400 miles, without 


any oppoſition, if he had intended to 


neral, in order to deſtroy him and his 


men; and yet that there ſhould not be a 
ſtroke ſtruck to defend his liberty, in an 


ſield, in the ſight of ſo many thou- 


ſands of ſuch as own'd themſelves his 
For tho' we have related (in 


Subjects. 
Cortes 's Conqueſt of Mexico, and other 
Ex 


encounters, where the Spaniards 


3 over vaſt numbers, by their 


orſe and fire-arms; there never was 
any open attack made upon the Indians, 
without ſome reſiſtance, and ſome blows 
given; and tho* Montezuma was made 
priſoner in his own Palace, it was in a 
clandeſtine manner, and he made his 
people believe that he was free. Having 
thus given a caution to the Reader, con- 
cCerning the different accounts of the ſe- 
veral Authors, as to the reaſon of the 
quarrel, and left him to judge for him» 


© 


itions to America) ſeveral battles, 


ceive theſe Truths; and if they did, 
the ſaid Emperor was inyeſted with 
„Power to make all Kings his Vaſlals, 


and to make them pay Tribute to 
have cut them off at Caxamalca; and, 


when they were come there, that he 
ſhould have an interview with rhe Ge- 


* him.” And the Friar ended his ſpeech 
with denouncing Fire and Sword againſt 
the Inca, if he would not believe the 
Articles he had rehears'd, and ſubmit to 
the Authority of the 
King of Hain. 

This harſh concluſion, together with 
the ill-concerted, and worſe intergetted 


Speech, ſounded odly in the Incx's ears; 


Pope, and the 


and indeed it was a very prepoſterous 


way to convert a Monarch, who, had 
he been ſo by juſt Right, and not by 
Uſurpation, knew none greater than 
himſelf. The Truths contain'd in this 
Speech, were not ſupported with argu- 
ments ſufficient to convince any reaſon- 
able man; and they were blended with 
ſuch ſtuff, as made them ridiculous ; and 
our Author expoſes the whole ſufficient- 
ly, by the Anſwer which he ſays the 
Inca made; in which he taxes the Ha- 
niards with having deny'd him every 
thing he deſir'd of the Ambaſſadors ſent 
to him, and by repreſenting to ys 
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the etuelty they had exercis'd to the In- own. people to Coſco,” and other Cities, 
25 | dians,” and the mevaces expreſꝰd in the along with the Meſſengers of Atahualpa, 
to bring the Gold and Silver. 


- Friar's Speech. he feaſonably enough 


in fers. That they and their Prince were 


Tyrants, and unjuſt oppreſſors of free 


People, or elſe Scourgers, in the hand 


of Gob. to chaſtiſe- Nations who were 
not ſubject to rhtir Authority, but b 
force and violence. He objected again 
the Trinity, as was natural enough, as 
it was propos'd to him, without being 


Tho they kept the Inca in chains. 
they did not hinder his ſervants to at- 
tend him; ſo that he had intelligence of 
all that paſsd. and being afraid that his 
Brother Gwvafear, now a prifoner to his 
General in-Co/co, might find a way ro 
make advantageous offers to the Hani - 
ards, which could not fail, if accepted, 


to end it his deſtruction; he was re- 
ſolvꝰd to put bim out of the way; but 
as he was canning, he pretended, one 
day, to Pizarro, that his General had, 
without his orders, put Guaſtar Inca to 
death, which he ſeem'd much concern'd 


explain d, or his Underſtanding pre 
14 for it, by previous inſtructiop. 

e taxed the Spaniards with worthip: | 
ing more Gods than the Indians did. 
ut when he came to anſwer that part 


of his Speech, which concern'd his ſub- 


CL 


miſſion ro the Emperor; he very juſtly 
obſery'd, that if he was to be a Vaſtal 
(for which he had heard no reaſon given) 
he ought to become 'rriburary. to the 
Pope; becauſe it was pretended that he 
had given the Emperor Power over thoſe 
Countries, and conſequently was the 
Emperor's Sovereign; He therefore ye- 
ry reaſonably defir'd to have his doubts 
and ſcruples ſoly'd before they threaten'd 
him with Fire and Sword. 
finding by this Speech, that Atahualpa 
was not diſpos'd to what they would 
have perſuaded him (as indeed they could 
not expect he ſhould) made a ſignal to 
fire the guns, which was done to the 

reat terror of the Indians, and the 
three ſquadrons of horſe, from different 
places, attack d them at once, and made 
a terrible ſlaughter. Pizarro himſelf, 
with his fifreen companions, ſet upon 
the Litter, and the General pull'd the 
Inca down from it with his own hand, 
which, in that action, receiv'd a hurt with 
one of his own people's ſwords, he be- 


ing the only Spaniard wounded that 


The Irca 


X made pri- 


ſoner. 


Offers Va 
wealth for 


his an- 


ſom. 


day. As ſoon as Atahualpa was made 
PURE the Indians fled, after Si] 

ad loſt about 5000, and the Sands Ad. 
fell to plunder, as indeed many of them 
had, before the execution began. This 
Maſſacre happen'd on the third day of 
May, 1533. 

The Inca bore the change of his con- 
dition calmly enough, only he ſeem'd 
ro reſent his being 80 in chains. But, 
having perceiv'd what a value his new 
maſters put upon gold and ſilver, he 
told them he would give them as much 
of thoſe mettals as ſhould fill the room 


where he was, to the heighth of a line 


drawn as far as a man could reach his 
hand. The Ipanzards at firſt took this 
for a gaſconade; bur being afterwards 
better inform'd of the riches of the 
Country, and particularly of the im- 
menſe Treaſures kept in the Temples, 
they accepted the propoſal of the Inca; 
and, at his deſire, ſent ſome of their 


Pi garro 


at, as having had an jutention only to 
adjuſt matters with him, and to have re- 
ſtor'd him both to his Liberty and 
Crown. | Pizarro anſwet'd, without 
bing mov'd, that it was the fate of war, 


that ſome were kill'd, and others made 


priſoners. The Inca finding that the 


SJpaniſh General made no more of it, 


ſent private inſtructions: ro his General 
to put his Brother to death. But he did 
not long enjoy the fruit of that unna- 
tural villany, as we ſhall fee by ard by. 
The Gold, for the Inca's ranſom, was 
order'd from all quarters. But the di- 
ſtance was ſo great of ſome of the places 
from Caxamalca, that the Spaniards, 
who were impatient to finger the Trea- 
ſure, thought the time very long; and 
ſome, who hated Atahualpa, for his ha- 
ving murder'd his Brother, and rightful 
Sovereign, or for worſe reaſons, endea- 
your'd to give Pigarro a jealouſy, that 
the delay of the Gold was a ſtratagem 
ro gain time, till his Generals might 
come with Armies to reſcue him, and 
deſtroy the Spanards; and one of the 
chief promoters of this ſurmiſe, is ſaid 
to have been Philippillo, the interpre - 
ter, who was in love with one of the 
Inca's Concubines, and wanted to have 


Plots a- 


gainſt bis 


be. 


him diſpatch'd that he might enjoy her. 


Atabualpa being appriz'd of this jealou- 
ſy. endeayour'd to clear himſelf, by tel- 
ling Pigarro, that he needed be under 


no apprehenſion of any of his Generals, 


as long as he was in cuſtody; for he 
could at any time, ſby a meſſage, disband 
any Army that ſhould be rais'd by 
his Generals, or ſend for any of them 
to come to him from any part of the 
Empire; and he ſhew'd them an Expe- 
timent of it, by ſending for CHaliqui- 
chiama, who immediately left his for- 
ces, and come to him with the ſame ſub - 
miſſion as uſual. 

About this time, Almagro, with 200 
Spaniards, arriv'd at Caxamalca, which 
made the Inca apprehend greater dan- 
ger than formerly, And it ſoon Nays 

that 
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that his fears were not IS: for | the Speni/ſþ Name; and there were ſo 

cheſs new-comers being/furpriz'd at che] many, and ſuch conſiderable perſons 

 _ _ prodigious wealth, Which now came | who eſpous'd Atahualpa's cauſe, that an 

from different quarters to Caxamalca, | open rupture would have follow'd upon 
and which they thought they might be it, but for the prudence of ſome of the 
rhe better entitled to a ſhare of, by be- more moderate of both fides, who 
ing active in the death of the. Inca, brongh: matters to beamicably adjuſted ; 
preſs d Almagro to inſiſt upon it; and] and the dividing the riches among them, +; -;,, 
indeed a mutiny was like to enſue, which | made them forget their animoſities for a ſur- 4. 
was underhand fomented by Philippitto. | while. The Inca's ranſom, tho' not all 4 

paid, amounted to 4,605,670 Ducats; 

which with the other Gold and Silver 

they had gotten fince their coming to 

Peru, was all diſtributed, according to 

their rank and quality, and there was 

not a private Soldier who had leſs than 

19,000 Ducats for his dividend. The a 

General diſpatch'd his Brother Fernando 

to M pain, with the fifth part for the King. 

and added to it a rich preſent from his 

own ſhare; and writ Letters to his Im- 

perial Majeſty, giving an account of his 

progreſs. | 

It may appear incredible, that ſo ſmall 

an Army of Spaniards ſhould have been 

able to advance ſo far into a Country, 

which was all in arms at their coming to 

it; or that before they had pur the Inca 

to death, none of his Generals or Re- 

lations ſhould have taken arms to pre- 

vent it. But there were ſeveral things 

contributed to the ſucceſs of theſe lucky 

Adventurers. The quarrel between the 

two Brothers hinder'd both of them from 

oppoſing the Progreſs of the Spaniards ; 

and when Atahualpa came to meet them 

at Caxamalca, his ſuperſtition in believ- 

ing them to be the Children of the Sun, 

and therefore ſacred, made him ſubmit 

to his impriſonment; and then the fear 

of his perſon, when he was in their 

power, made him pur a ſtop to the ef- 

forts that his Generals might have at- 

tempred for his Liberty, leſt they ſhould 

exaſperate the Spaniards againſt him. 

And then, after his death, the Factions 

of both the Inca's being irreconcilably 

at variance, they both thought it their 

wiſeſt courſe to keep in with the Stran- 

gers (for {ome time) of whom they en- 

rertain'd a better opinion than they de- 

ſery'd; till by a farther acquaintance 

with them, they began to hate them as 

much for their cruclty and ayarice, as 

they had admir'd them before. for their 1 

courage and bravery. To which may 

be added, that moſt part of the Royal 

Family of Peru having been put to death 

by Alabualpa's order, after Guaſcar was 

taken; the Indians wanted a Head to 

bring, or keep them together; ſo that 

they either fled to the diſtant parts of 
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Ar laſt Atahualpa's enemies prevail'd. 
and a formal indictment was laid againſt 
him, conſiſting of two Articles, viz. 
His rebelling againſt, and murdering 
his Brother; and his con ſpiring the de- 
ſtruction of the Spaniards. The laſt of 
which charges he deny'd to his death, 
nor was there any ſign appear'd of it 
thro' the whole Empire; bur the inter- 
preter made the evidence of the Iadian 
witneſſes whareyer he pleas'd to inter- 
pret it to be: ſo that tho' the Inca de- 
ſery'd juſtly to have been condemn'd by 
the Judges and Laws of Peru, yet he 
was murder'd, and that againſt publick 
Faith, by the Spaniards, after a great 
part of his ſtipulated ranſom, was paid 
down, and the reſt upon the road; but 
ſpirited away, when the report of his 
eath was ſpread abroad, and never 
found afterwards. To make the gri- 
mace the more ſolemn, they got people 
to perſuade him, after he was condemn d, 
to defire Baptiſm, tho' he neither under - 
ſtood nor belicy'd the Chriſtian Religi- 
on. But the thing that preyail'd with 
him was, that by being baptiz'd, his ſen- 
rence was to be 8 chang'd from 
Burning to Strangling. Thus Atabualpa, 
who, not contented with the Dominion 
left him by his kind Father, uſurp'd the 
Empire of his Brother, againſt the Laws 
of Nature and the Country, was, by 
the juſt Judgment of Gop, puniſh'd for 
his crimes done againſt his Brother, by 
thoſe ro whom he had done no wrong, 
and who had made a plain contract for 
his Liberty, upon the receiving of ſuch 
a quantity of Gold and Silyer, a great 
t of which was paid, and the reſt 
would haye come in, had they given 
time. But their putting him to death 
ſtop'd the bringing more Gold, and gave 
the Indians fac an idea of their falſhood 
and cruelty, that rather than the ſpoils 
of ſome of their richeſt Temples ſhould 
fall into the hands of the Spantarads, 
they threw their largeſt Veſſels and Sta- 
tues of Gold into Lakes, or hid them in 
places, from which they haye never been 
recoyer'd to this day. | 
But there were many Spaniards who 


Atahual- 

con- 
Lane 
and ſtran- 
glad. 


oppos'd the Inca's condemnation, and 

openly proteſted againſt it in Court, 

both as illegal and unjuſt, as contrary 

to publick Faith, and diſhonourable to 
Ne IV. 4 | 


the Country, or ſubmitted to their new 

Maſters, where- ever they march'd. 
But this negligence of the Indians did 
not laſt long. For, as ſoon as PI 
Ee and 
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and Almagro remoy'd their camp, and 
march towards Coſco, | Q#i/guiz, who 


had manag'd the war again e, 


and had been the executer of Atabaui. 


pas cruelty at Coſco, remoy'd from that 


- 
- 


Ciry ; and having intelligence of the 
careleſs march of the Spaniards; way*- 
laid them in a convenient place. But 
before 'they adyanced ſo far as the am- 
buſcade, Titu Atduchi, Brother to Ata- 
bualpa, (who had been employ d by him 
to gather Gold for his Ranſom, and wW¾ ñqß 
upon his march with a great quantity of 
Sold and Silver) being inform'd of the 
Inca's death, left his Riches, and got 
together about 6000 mw 2 fell upon 
:m;, the © Spaniards unexpectediy in their 
22 ren, and took ei e retiring 
hrot her of with them before Pizarro got his peo- 
ple in order. Among the priſoners was 
Sancho de Cuallar, who had drawn up 
the indictment againſt the Inca. With 
this ſucceſs Atauchi was ſatisfy' d. and 
march'd to Caxamaice; and Pizarro 
held on his route to Ca/co; and coming 
Quiſguiæ had con- 
cCeal'd 12000 men, (only taking a ſmall 
arty to provoke the Spaniards to attack 
im) Pissarro order'd two Captains of 
horſe to chaſe that party, who, . retiring 
according to orders, decoy'd. the horſe 
to the ambuſcade, where the whole Ar- 
my ruſhing upon them, a ſharp battle 
was fought, which laſted three hours; 
ſeventeen Spanzards were kill'd, and ſe- 
veral taken; which was the greateſt loſs 
they had ſuſtain'd in the whole expedi- 
tion; the Indians loſt ſeventy ; and 
Duiſquiz not ion it adviſable to 
12arro, retreat- 

ed from the QOavalry, who, being fa- 
tigu'd, were not ſorry at his flight. He 
came with his priſoners to Caxamalca, 
where he join'd Atauchi; and it was 
lucky for ſeven of the Spaniards, WHO 
were priſoners in the firſt skirmiſh, that 
he came thither ſo ſoon; for Atauchi ha- 
ving reſfoly'd to put them to death, in 
reyenge of his Brother's murder, they 
were all ſav'd, except Cuallar, by Quiſ 
que 's bringing with him Franciſco de 
Chaves, and Hernando de Haro, who 
had openly oppos'd the condemnation of 
Atahualpa. Atauchi, out of gratitude 
ro them, forgaye all the reſt; and ha- 
ving imitated, as near as he could, the 
execution of his Brother, in that, of 
euted at Cuallar, he releas'd all the others; and 
when their wounds were cur'd, diſmiſs'd 
them with conſiderable preſents. An 
Action which denoted more greatneſs of 
mind, than any thing done by the Sa- 
niards in that Country, and gave this 
Prince a better Title to the Name of Vi. 


to the place, where 


wait the coming up of 


racocha, thanthe Thunder and Lightnin 
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they were to leave Caramalca, he made 
conditious of Peace with them in the name 
of the reſt of their er which 


ſhew d no. ſign of force, but might, nay 
oughc to have been agreed to by the Spa- 
niardr, if they had had Charles V's Ar- 
my in Pera. For they Gnly- requir'd 
them to promiſe, That all Acts of 
+ Hoſtility, already done, ſhoald be 
*« forgiven on both ſides. That fitm 
© Peace ſhould be maintain'd. for the 
©, future, between the Spaniards and 
% Indians. That the Spaniards ſhould 
not deprive. Mauco Inca (a ſurviving 
++ Son of G#uayanacepa, and conſequent- 
* ly the rag/2rfut Heir) of the Empire. 
That the Spaniards ſhould: ſer the [n- 
© dzans at liberty, whom they had in 
Chains; and that no more ſhould, 
from thenceforth, be put in Irons, 
hut that they might be freely us d as 
s Servants.” That the Laws of the for- 
+ mer Inca's, in as far as they were not 
contrary to the Chriſtian Laws, ſhould 

< be in full force. And that Don Fran- 
ies Pigarro ſhould, in a reaſonable 
Time, procure the King of Spain's 
Aſſent and Confirmation to theſe Ar- 
** ticles? " 
Had theſe moſt reaſonable Conditions 
been well and faithfully made good on 
the part of the Spaniards, there: might 
have been an end of war and blood in 
that Country, and the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion might have been receiy'd, without 
che leaſt oppoſition, the Natives being 
all perſuaded that their great Inca Guaya- 
nacapa (for whole memory the whole 
Empire had a facred regard) had declar'd 
upon. his death-bed, that the Religion. 
of the bearded Men was infinitely ; 6 
ter than theirs was. But the Span 
Pride, Avarice, Revenge, and Luxury, 
brought all things into diſorder, and 
made Peru a ſeat of Confuſion and Blood 
for many Years; of which we ſhall on- 
ly touch ſlightly, it not being our buſi- - 
neſs to write the Hiſtory of America. 


arriv'd at Coſco without any memorable 
adventure; where they took care to 
| viſit Houſes and Temples for the ſake of 
golden Moveables. Bur, tho' they got 
conſiderable riches in this City, yet vaſt 
| quantities of Gold, Silver, and Jewels, 
had been privately convey'd away be- 
fore they came; and, for many years 
together, Statues of Gold, and other 
rich things were found, by chance, under 
ground; and, no doubt, may be had to 
this day, if people could hit upon the 
places where they were hid, to ſave them 


gl from the Spaniards. 
of his enemies gave them. And wen 8 


But 
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After the laſt Skirmiſh between the pi arro 
Spaniards and Quiſquez, Pizarro arrive a 
march'd with more caution, and they Coſco. 
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But here they were alarm'd with news 

From the North. which gave ſome unea- 
ines. They had an account, that Dos 
Peuro d. Alvaredo, the valiant Companion 

of Crtes in the Conqueſt of Mexico, 
Alraredo wag arriv'd at Porto Viejo, and was up- 
_—_ on his march to Quit, with an Army 
Viejo. of above 00 Spaniards, a great part of 
which was Horſe, and moſt of them 
Gentlemen of good Families. Alvare- 

do's character of a brave Man, and an 

able Officer, was too well known to the 
Peruvian General, not to give him ſome 
umbrage, upon hearing of his march in- 

to his Diſtrict; for he reckon'd all that 

had belong'd to the Tnca's of Caſco, to 

be his Province. Pigarro, therefore. 
having conſulted with the Captains, it 

was agreed that Almagro ſhould march 
towards Quit with 100 Spaniards, ei- 

ther to prevent Atvaredo's- encroachin 

upon hisGoyernmenr, aſſign'd him by the 

King's Patent, or if he could not pre- 

vail with him to deſiſt, that he ſhould 

bribe ſome part of his forces to deſert 

- him; there being no other way to pre- 
vent the miſchief they foreſaw by his 
— in Pers with double their num- 

r. 8 

Almagro Almagro was ſcarcely gone, when De 
ſenr to Chaves, and the other prifoners arriy'd 
rei from Caxamalce, full of the praiſes of 
Atauchi, for his generous treatment of 
of them, and the eaſy Conditions with 
which he, had diſmiſs d them. And in- 

| deed this Indian deſerves to be recorded 

to poſterity, as an example of Virtue, 

and greatneſs of Mind, not only for his 

mild treatment of the priſoners, but for 

his Loyalty, and Regard to his Coun- 

try. For, tho” he was now in the heart 

of a Country which had ſtuck by his Bro- 

ther Atahualpa, and had one of his beſt 
Generals to eſpouſe his quarrel, he was 

ſo far from ſexting up for himſelf, that 

he oblig'd the Spaenrards to promiſe to 
reſtore Mano Inca, the lawful Son of 
Guayanacapy, (whereas he himſelf was 

full Brother to the late Uſurper; ) and 

when the $;64x;ards had agreed to thoſe 
Conditions, as we have ſaid, he ſent a 

moſt reſped:ful meſſage ro Manco, which 

gave him the moſt joyful hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding to che Throne, which he was, 
before, afraid to claim. This continu'd 
courſe of virtue, in this young Prince 
Atauchi, makes me lament his death, 
which happen'd ſoon after for grief, at 

ruin of his Country of Quitu, and the 
maſſacre of his Relations, by the Rebel- 

lion and Cruelty of Ruminavi, another 

of Ata hualpas Generals, who ſet up for 

lalcazar The new of this growing Rebellion, 
*o encoun- made "Pizarro diſpatch Belaſcazar to 


. — reinfon ce Almagro, and to ſuppreſs Ru- 


winaui, who, by his cruelty and barba- 
rity to all Atabualpa's family, whom 

he murder'd with the principal people of 
Nin, at an entertainment; aud by his 
inhuman burying alive the ſeleR Virgins, 

who were look'd upon as facred in Peru, 

was become ſo odias to the Tadians, 

that upon the news of the Spaniards ap- 
proach, they deſerted him, and he was 
forced to go, witk a ſmall number as 
wicked as himſelf, to live in the Moun- 
tains; ſo that Belalcagar had no trouz 

ble with him; and therefore he conti- 

nu'd his march ro join Almagro, who 

was in great doubt how to behave to- 
wards” Alvaredo, hearing that he was 

not far off, in his route to Quitu. But 

he was ſoon determin'd; for Alvaredo's 
adyanc'd guard, coming near his quar- 

rers, took fome of his Horſe who were 
ſtraggling about, but hearing to whom 
e eien immediately releas'd them; 
which gave Almagro ſome hopes of an 
amicable accommodation. An interview +, 
being agreed upon between them, they ;...., a1. 
met in the plain of Riobomba, with all varedo 
their forces drawn up on both ſides; and % Al- 
both armies being not only Spaniards, 8˙. 
bur for the moſt part of the Province of 
Eſtremadura, between Leon and Auda- 
Inſia, they, of their own accord, with- 

out any command of their Generals, fell 

into a friendly converſation with one 
another, offering conditions of Peace 

and Amity to each other. | 

Abvaredo declar d, That he had no 
* deſign-to encroach upon the Conqueſt 
that Pizarro and Almagro had made, 

„ bur that his intention. was to make 
« other diſcoveries out of their Pre- 
« cinQs; and therefore was willing to 
live amicably with them, till his fleet 
„ ſhould fail farther ſouthward, That 
« he would march thro' the Empire of 
« Peru, as a friend and ally; and as a 
fer vant to the ſame Emperor, as King 
« of Spain.” But in one or two friend- 
ly conferences of this kind, it was agreed 
upon between them, that Alvaredo Ta 
ſhould return to his Government in New 
Spain, but leave a good part of his for- 
ces with Almagro; that the forces thus 
left ſnould be entitled to their ſhare as 
the other Spaniards were; and in conſi- 
deration of his charges and trouble, Al- 
wvaredp ſhould receive 120, ooo Pieces of 
Eight out of the Treaſure of Peru; to 
which Pzzarro agreed, and ſent powers 
to Almagro to perfect the treaty. 

In the mean time, the Mauco Inca ha- 
ving receiv'd intelligence, as we have 
ſaid, from Atauchi, of the conditions 
at Caxamalca, aſſembled his friends, in 
a place near Coſto, to conſult of the fit- 
reſt manner of applying to Pzzarro for 


his Reſtoration ; and, after ſome wo 
is 


— 
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his own opinion prevail'd, of going on- | 
ly with a ſeleck number. of followers 
without arms, to beg the General's aſſi - 
ſince, and the ful mop the Atricles 
made by De Chaves.” "Pizarro receiv 
Him handſomely,” and promis'd to per- 
form his requeſt; and defir'd him to take 
the Enſign of Royalty, which was a co- 


__Tour'd wreath abou his head, at his put- 


Atauchi's 


death, 


Almagro 


attacks 
Quil- 


quez 


ting on of Which, in à publick manner, 
there were great and ſolemn rejoycings 
in Coſeo; and the Spaniards were re- 
ſpected as true Viracochas, by thus keep. 
ing Faith with the Indians. ' Aud had 
they continuꝰ'd to act like men of ho- 
nour, they might have converted all 
Peru without oppoſition or blood. 
But the generous Atauchi did not live 
to hear the good news, but dy d at Caxa- 
malca of pure grief, for the villany of 
Ruminavi, charging Quiſque , at his 
death, to keep the Articles with the 
Spaniards, and to be loyal to Manco 
Inca; and indeed it was well for him 
that he dy'd then, for, that ſhort ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing his Brother's ſeeming 
Reſtoration, would have been far out - 
weigh'd, in his honeſt mind, by the trea- 
chery of the Spaniards, and the miſery 
that afterwards befel his Country. 
Almagro was gone from Coſco before 
De Chavee's arrival, ſo that it does not 
appear that he knew any thing of the 
Peace at Caxamalca, and therefore after 
the agreement with Alvaredo, having 
heard, in his return, that @uz/auez was 
{till at the head of an Army, (which he 
had not disbanded, 3 it proper 
to wait, but without any acts of hoſti- 
lity, till the Conditions ſhould be per- 
form'd with regard to his lawful Sove- 
reign) he made haſte to attack him, who 
lay with his forces not far from Caxa- 
malca, without any apprehenſion of an 
enemy. There being no fit interpreters 
among them, it was not in Quiſgueg's 
power to make the Spaniards acquaint- 
ed with the peace; fo that he could do 
no more, to avoid fighting, than to re- 
tire to the high ground, his army being 
divided, and many leagues being between 
the one part and the other; which he 
was too good a Soldier to haye ſuffer'd, 
had he thought of engaging the Spa- 
niards. 
Alvareds and Almagro divided their 
army likewiſe, and Ai/magro march'd to 


the high ground to hem in the Tadian 


between the two armies; but Qui ſgue 
finding one wing of his army attack'd 
made up to the rocks, from whence he 
rolPd dowi great ſtones upon the Spa. 
niſh horſe, by which ſeveral of them 
were kill'd; and the Indians in that man- 
ner defended themſelves till night, the 
party that had been attack d retreating 


d hours toget 


9 
3 of 


alſo: ro the hills. The next day they re- 
tit d to a tiver, and were again attack d 

in the tear. The Indian General main - 
tain'd a" paſs near the river for many 
her and l at laſt retird to the 
Mountains. A few days after there was 
a third skirmiſh with the Indianc, and 

in all the three, tho there were many 

of them Kkill'd, yet the Spaniards loft 
abour fifry, moſt of which were horſe, 
which was a conſiderable mortification 

to the Generals. i 
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In the mean time, Pigarro, hearing Pizarro 
of the approach of Aluaredo, refoly'd go. 
to go to meet him as far as Pachacamac, me ft 
about a hundred leagues from Coſco, ha- 282 
ving no mind he ſhould come to the Me- 
tropolis of the Empire. Before his de- 
parture, he went to take leave of the 
Inca, telling him that he left his Bro- 
thers, and the reſt of his men under his 
protection, and was going himſelf to finiſh 
ſome affairs with his Countrymen late 
arriv'd, upon which depended the Peace 
of Caxamatca, which, at his return, 
ſhould be faithfully executed. The Inca 
wiſh'd bim a proſperous journey, and 
told him he would be careful rhat his 
Brothers and the other Viracocha's ſhould 
be treated as his own Kindred, till his 
return. And in the mean time he ſent 
orders to all the places upon the road, to 
provide the Spaniards with all things ne- 
ceſſary, and to uſe them with reſpect. 
He arriv'd with thirty Horſe at Pacha- 
camor ſome days before Alvaredo; but 
he coming at laſt, they embraced and 
treated each other as friends, and Pz- 
zarro had taken care to have the Gold, 
ſtipulated between Almagro and Alva- 
redo, brought to that place, and there 
ny it to that General, together with a 

andſome preſent in Gold and Jewels 
over and above. what was promis'd. 
Theſe Generals and Goyernors havin 
ſtaid ſome time together, parted at Wa 
with the ſame friendſhip, Alvaredo go- 
ing towards the coaſt ro rake ſhipping 
for New Spain, to his own Government 
of Guatimala, ſituated om the South- 
Sea, in 14 deg. n. lat. near the Province 
of Honduras; and Almagro, with a good 
number of Alvaredo's forces, march'd 
to Coſco; Pizarro recommending to him 
the new Inca Manco, and his own Bro- 
thers whom he had left there. The Go- 
vernor himſelf ſtaid behind at Pachaca- 
moc, intending to find out a convenient 
place for a Colony near the South- Sea, 
which he effected, laying the foundati- 
on of a new City upon the little River Pizarro 
Lima, in 13 deg. 1. lat. 120 miles weſt _—_ 
from Coſco. . This City he call'd La Ciu- 
dad de los Reyes, the City of Kings, be- 
cauſe it was founded upon the 6th of 


7 annary, 
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Truxillo 


Almagro 


marches to 


Chili. 
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W 
Fanuary, 1534. And is now the reſi- 
dence of the Vice-Roy of Peru. 

Having built this new City, he divi- 
ded ſuch portions of Land to his own 

ople, as he thought proper, allowing 
uch a number of Jadian to every one 
as were ſufficient to begin their Planta- 
tions; and having ſettled that Colony in 
peace, he march'd northward. and abour 
300 miles from Los Reyes he founded 
on the South-Sea coaſt, 
and gave it the name of Truxillo, from 
his own Country. It lies in 8 deg. n. lar. 
and is well inhabiced. | 

Whilſt Pisarro was thus worthily 
employ'd upon the coaſt, the news of 
the negotiation of his Brother Ferdinand, 
or Hernando, in Spain, arriv'd in Peru. 


He had been graciouſly receivd at Court. 


and obtain'd the Title of Marquis for 
his Brother Don Franciſco, with an en- 
largement of Territory from the Equi- 
noxial Line to a certain diſtance ſouth- 
ward. Almagro was made Mare ſehal of 
Peru, with the Government of 200 
leagues from north to ſouth, diſtinct from 
the juriſdiction of the Marquis; which, 
in Spain, was call'd New Toledo, as that 
of the Marquis was nam d New Caſtile. 
But Almagro, who was then at Caſco, 
hearing this report, tho' the Commil- 
ſions were not come, nor any authen- 
tick account from Court, of the parti- 
cular powers aſlign'd to each of them; 
being eager to graſp at Power, laid aſide 
the Deputation he had from Pizarro to 
be his Lieutenant at Coſco, and, upon 
the report that the Marquis's Govern- 
ment was to reach only 200 leagues 
ſouth from the Line, he declar'd him- 
ſelf Governor of Co/co, and canton'd 
out the vaſſalage of the Indians to his 
own Creatures. But being oppos'd in 
this attempt by the Brothers of Pigar- 
ro, and ſome of Alvareds's Officers, 
they came to an open rupture, and ſe- 
veral Spaniards were kill'd on both ſides, 
in ſome ſcuffles about that affair. Pi- 
zarro being then at Truxillo, was ſoon 
advertis'd of this quarrel, and leavin 
all his people at his new Colonies, he 
was carry d by Indians (to whoſe inte- 
grity he truſted himſelf without any o- 
ther attendants) to Coſco; where, by his 
preſence, he quieted all the diſpute, 
Almagro owning his raſhneſs, and ſab- 
mitting to his Authority. However, to 
make the good correſpondence between 
them the more durable, they agreed that 
Almagro ſhould go ro Chili, which joins 
to the ſouth of Pers, and runs alon 
the coaſt from 26 to 44 deg. ſ. lat. 
About the beginning of the year 1535, 
2 begun his march with 550 Spa- 
niarde. But as he was to pals thro' a 


conſiderable part of the Inca of Peru's 
. 


N 0. 


dominions before he arriv'd in Chili, he 
took the Inca's Brother, Paullu, alon 
with him, and 15000 Indians, with the 
approbation of Manco, who gave his 
Brother a charge, that all things neceſ- 
ſary ſhould be provided for the Viraco. 
cha's thro” all his Empire. The way o- 
yer the Mountains of Cordilleras was 
the neareſt route, but Paullu told them 
they were not paſſable for Snow; but 
he would not take his word for it, which 
he had cauſe to repent ſoon after; for 
being oblig' d to clear the way of the 
Snow with their hands, their journeys 
were ſo ſhort, that the proviſions pre- 
a for their march, were done long 
efore they had finiſh'd: their journey: 
and the cold was ſo exceſſive, that 10, 
Indians periſh'd in the Mountains; and 
the Spaniards, tho better clad than they, 
loſt 150, who were frozen to death. But 
after a long and terrible march of about 
600 miles, they came into the Countr 
of Copayapu, upon the borders of Chili, 
but ſubject to the Inca of Peru, being 
about 26 deg. ſ. lat. Here they were 
chearfully entertain d, and refreſh'd af. 
ter their paſt fatigue ; the Natives being 
very civilto them upon the hopes given 
them by Paullu of Inca Manco's ad- 
vancement to the Throne by the Sani- 
ards means; and being likewiſe inform'd 
by him of the great liking the Spaniards 
had for Gold, they quickly brought 
to the value of 200,000 Ducats in vel. 
ſels, which had been deſign'd for pre- 
fents to the Inca Guaſtar, when the 
war broke out; and, during their ſtay 
there, the value of 300,000 more was 


brought from the Villages and Towns un- | 


der the Curacas of Copayapr. 
But Almagro, having propos'd to 
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Paullu the reduction of the reſt of Chili Tale ſome 


under the Empire of Peru, the innocent 
Indian, believing it would be a conſide- 
rable addition to his Brother's power, 
conſented to it, and ifſu'd out orders to 
all the adjacent Caracs's to repair to 
their quarters, with the Soldiers under 
their command. With theſe Almagro 
march'd to ſeveral Provinces in Chili, in 
ſome of which he met with oppoſition, 
and others receivd him friendly. He 


ſtaid about five months in this Country, 


and viſited above 100 leagues ſonthward, 
where he might have ſettled Colonies, 
as was afterwards done, but that his am- 
bition and great inclination to be a kind 
of a Sovereign in Co/co, made him re- 
turn thither, which was the occaſion of 
his ruin. 

Whilſt he was skirmiſhing with the 
Indians in Chili, Ruis Dias, and Juan 
de Herrada, arriv'd from Coſco with re- 
cruits, having paſs'd the Cordillera 


Mountains by the ſame road he had 
1 


come, 


Places 
there. 
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come, but with leſs danger and fatigue, | 
becauſe being in the month of Novem- 
ber, it was their Summer. Herrada 
brought with him the King of Spain's 
Commiſſion to Almagro, by which he 
either really found, or interpreted it fo, | 
that Cuſco fell within his juriſdiction; 
and therefore by the advice of ſome of 
his officers, he 'reſol'd to return, and 
take poſſeſſion of it, either by fair or 
des abun. foul means, The Indian Paullu, who 
Sons tbat had no good opinion of the Prizarro's, 
Country was likewiſe\pleas'd with this reſolution. 
and. So that, lighting all that he had done in 
turns te Tp 4 . h- 
Perm, Chili. Almagro began his march nort 
ward, but determin'd to take his route 
by the coaſt, it being terrible to his Ar- 
my to think of Cord:Heras. But in the 
road he was now to take, there was a 
Deſart to paſs of about 200 miles, where 
there was no water, but ſuch as was to 
be found in wells, or ſtanding pools, 
which, the Indians inform'd him, ſtunk 
with the heat of the Sun; and even thoſe, 
ſome eighteen, ſome four and twenty 
miles diſtant from one another. How- 
ever, they propos'd to Almegro, to ſend 
a party of Indians before, to draw out 
the ſtagnated water, that freſh might be 
gather d before the Army march'd; and 
they contriv'd to make bottles of skins, 
in the manner of Boraccio's to take alon 
with them full of water; both which 
were of great uſe to t hem in their march. 
And having, by theſe precautions, paſs'd 
the deſart Country of Atacama, with 
the leaſt difficulty poſſible, they came 
to the more fruitful plains of Arequipa, 
2 they refreſh'd themſelves for ſome 
8. | 
3 the time that Almagro ſpent 
in Chili, things had put on a new face 
1 at Coſco, Mauco Inca, ſeeing that Pi. 
ring Al- Sarro had diſpatch'd the principal Offi- 
magro'* cers of his Army to different parts, up 
ce. on different commands, and yet had ne- 
ver reſtor'd him to the free exerciſe of 
his Government, bur ſtill kept all in his 
own or his Brothers hands, and left him 
the empty Title of Inca, and the inſig- 
nificant wreath of Royalty, whilſt he 
was little better than a ſtare Priſoner; 
he therefore made application to him a- 
gain, to perform the conditions of Caxa- 
malca, in the full extent of them. The 
Marquis and his Brothers did not well 
know what anſwer to return to this de- 
mand, there being no ſufficient reaſon 
for refuſing it. The Marquis told him, 
at laſt, that his Brother Fernando was 
juſt arriv'd at Tumbes from Spain, and 
he was going to meet him, where he 
ſhould be veſted with full powers to con- 
clade the Treaty of Caxamalca, and to 
B Government of the Empire into 
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Box I. 
him, without the authority of his 80 | 
vereign, the King of Spain. With this, 
retence, he left Coſco, and retir'd to 
Lins, leaving the Inca, together with 
the City and Country; adjacent, to the 
care of his Brothers, Juas and Gonzalo, 
who perſuaded, or rather decoy d Mazco The Ha 
to their fortreſs, where they kept him Manco 
priſoner, contrary to honour, faith, and me 
good ſenſe. © But he diſſembling his re- 
ſentment, by his diſcreet behaviour, ſo 
engratiated himſelf with the Span; Of- 
ficers, that they prevail'd with the De- 
puties to ſuffer him to live in one of his 
own houſes, before Fernando Pizarro 
arriv'd, to ſuperſede his Brothers in the 
Government of the City; and after his 
coming, he  manag'd-the matter ſo, by 
giving him, now and then, preſents of 
Gold, that he had leave to go; under 
pretence of keeping a ſolemn feſtival. to 
Tucaya, abont four leagues . north-eaſt 
from Coſco, where the Inca's had their 
Gardens; . promiſing to wing from a Se- 
pulchre, near that place, a ſtatue of his 
Father of ſolid Gold. At this place he 
8 had an interview with ſome of 

is oldeſt Officers, who were near, and 
having complain'd of all the affronts, 

and other injuries he had undergone from 

the Spaniards, telling them that he had 
diſſembled, but not bor them patient- 

ly, that he might have it in his power 

to revenge them; he ask d their advice 

and aſſiſtance. | 

The reſult of this Conference was his 
ſending orders to all the eaſtern parts of 1 e, 
the Empire, to muſter their forces, and ney ca 
to ſend them with all expedition to pla- 
ces appointed, in order to be ready at a 
certain day, Hewould not ſummon the 
people near the coaſt, becauſe they had 
5 harraſs d by the late civil war; be- 
ſides that he would not alarm the Spa. 
niſß Generals, ganton'd in thoſe. parts. F 

Fins, 


His deſign was to attack Coſco, 
and Truxills at one time, and to put all 
the Spaniards to the ſword. And, at 
at the ſame time, he ſent towards Chili, 
under colour of enquiring news of Al- 
magro and his Brother; but in reality to 
ſpirit up all his vaſſals in thoſe parts, to 
fall upon the Haniards and to cut them 


off. This meſſage was to be deliver'd 
to Paullu, but miſs'd of him by Alma- 


ro's ſudden retreat. | | 
Whilſt theſe orders were putting in 


Jexecution, the Inca retir'd, with 4uch 
forces as could be quickly got ready, to 


a great diſtance from Coſco, where he re- 
main'd till he muſter'd | 200,000 men. 
And the SJPanzaras being diſpers'd to ſe- 
veral places amongſt the Gold-Mines, - 


having no apprehenſion of danger, were 


ſuddenly ſurrounded in ſeveral places, 


is hands, which could not be ſecure to 
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and many. of them cut off and before 
his 


Chap IV. 


And at- 


tacks 


his defign was known at Coſco, the Inca 


was there with a numerous Army, with 


which he atcack'd the place. The Spa- 
#iards taking the alarm, ſtuck cloſe ro- 
gerher, and did- great execution with 
their horſe, repuls'd the Indians in all 


their attacks, killing great numbers of 
them; but they nor being above 200, 


. miards. I, for my part, 


Vega, P. 
2. . 
Ch. 25. 


were quite fatigu'd with ſlaughter; and 
ſome Spaniſh writers, to make the ſtories 
they tell of the Siege of Coſco ſeem pro- 
bable, tell ſtrange miracles of the B. Fir- 
gin's and St. 7ames's 5-56 80 the Spa- 

ave not ſo 
good an opinion of the virtue of thoſe 
Club- propagators of the Goſpel, as to 
think that GOD Almight 
nifeſt Miracles in their defence, not do 
Ibelieve that their Devotion to theſe 
Saints was capable of making them turn 
Soldiers to ſave them; but be that how 
it will, the Fire- arms, and Horſe of the 
Spaniards certainly did prodigious exc- 
cution amongſt the poor naked Indians. 
And any one who conſiders what a dif- 
ference there is between regular Troops, 
tho' few in number, and a much greater 


number of raw undiſciplin'd men, muſt. 


allow, that forces enur'd to war, and 
arm'd with Coats of Mail, proof againſt 
any weapons the Indians had; with of- 
fenſive weapons capable of killing whole 
Companies at one ſhot, and with cir- 
cumſtances of terror, enough to frighten 
the moſt reſolute, who were nor acquain- 
red with Cannon or Muſquets; and then 
the Horſe, againſt which the Indians 
had no defence; Forces ſo prepar'd 
might well defeat vaſt numbers of un- 
arm'd people, and diſperſe whole Armies, 
tho' never ſo numerous. I would not 
be underſtood as if I thought light of 
Miracles. I am ſure Miracles have been 
wrought, and Gop has ſtill the ſame 
power; but I would not give too readi- 
ly into the belief of pretended ones, 
for fear of diſcrediting the true. And 
if any one will believe that St. James 
did get upon a white Horſe, and knock 
down the Infidels at this attack upon 
Coſco, he may do ſo freely for me; tho 
I ſhould rather have thought it had been 
Sr. Peter, both becauſe he was better 
acquainted with rhe Sword, and that the 
Spaniards were ſighting for his Supre- 
macy; if indeed Religion had any thing 
to do in the quarrel. But that the Sa- 
niarde believ'd that St. James fought for 
them is very certain; for they painted 


him in the porch of the great Church of 


Coſco upon a white Horle, with a Buck- 
ler upon his lefr Arm, and a flaming 
Sword in his right hand, and many In- 
diane dead under his horſe. This Picture 
our Author ſaw very freſh in 1560, and 
was himſelf born in 1539, not four years 
after the Siege. , 


wrought ma- 


| 
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The 1n4:ans being maſters of a ſtrong 
fortreſs near Coſco, the Spaniards, ha- 


ving quite beaten them from the City, 


attack d them there, but the Indians be- 


hav'd with ſuch reſolution, that it coſt 


the Spaniards five or ſix days ſiege to 
beat them out of it. And John Pizar- 
ro, Who was the beſt of all the Brothers 
having taken off his Helmet, for fre 
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John Pi- 


Zarro 


air, after a ſharp engagement, was hit by 4 


a ſtone out of a fling, which ſtruck him 
in the head, of which he dy'd in three 
days. | 


Things were at this paſs, when Alma. 


gro return'd from Chi/z; and the Inca 
hearing®of his coming, and believing 


that he Was o join the other Spaniards, 


retir'd from Coco. Almagro ſent a meſ- 
ſage to him, complaining of his raiſing 
war againſt the Spaniards; but he ex- 
cus'd himſeif, as being forced to it b 

the ayarice, and ill-uſage of the Pizar- 
r0's; nor would he come to any terms 
with Almagro, ſince the Peace of Caxa- 
malca was ſo ill obſerv'd. So that Al. 
magro finding there was no good to be 
done that way, march'd towards C, 
and ſummon'd the Magiſtracy to receive 
him as their Governor, by virtue of the 
King's Commiſſion; they anſwer'd that 
it was a matter of ſuch conſequence, that 
they could not take upon them to deter- 
mine it ſuddenly, and therefore deſir'd 
time, and in the mean while, demanded 
a ceſſation of arms; which Almagro, 
ſuppoling to be a plot of Fernando Pi. 


zarro's to gain time, refus'd to grant; Almagro 
and entring the City, by night, attack'd enersCofs 


the Deputy-Goyernor in his houſe; 
he refuſing rofurrendes himſelf, they ſer 


co by 
bur force, and | 


tales the 


fire to it, which oblig'd him to come out, Marguis's 
and yield himſelf priſoner with his Bro- % Hro- 


ther Gon ſalo. Almagro aſſembled the Ma- 
giltrates, who immediately own'd him as 
their Governor, and he appointed De 
Rajas his Lieutenant in the City. 

In the mean time, the Marquis, being at 
Lima (knowing nothing that had paſs'd 
of late at Coco) ſent Alon ſo d'Alvaredo 
to the aſſiſtance of his Brothers, againſt 
the Inca; in his march, he had ſeyeral 
encounrers with the Indians, tho' the 
Inca himſelf was retir'd to the Moun- 
tains, deſpairing of ſucceſs againſt the 
Spaniards. Bur Almagro heaxing of Al. 
varedo's approach, and th erma(who 
had been ill us'd by the Marquis) was 
with him, order'd one of his Officers to 
write to Lerma to come over to his ſide, 
which he reſolv'd to do, upon the firſt 
opportunity, and perſuaded ſeveral others 
to do the fame. And Almagrg, himſelf 
ſent ſome Officers, with his Commiſſion 
to Alvaredo, deſiring him to ſubmit to 
him as Governor; or elſe to return to 
the Marquis. But Atvaredo kept his 

| | Meſſengers 


thers pri- 
ſoners. 


116 
Meſſengers priſoners, and fortify'd his 
Camp, ſending an account of all to the 
Marquis, who had lately receiv'd a te- 
cruit of 200 Spaniards from Hiſpaniola. 
Almagro having waited ſome time for 
the return of bis Meſſengers, at laſt 
deſpairing of them, march'd-out of Co/- 
co, With all the force he could ſpare, and 
coming to the Bridge of Abancay, Ler- 
me deferred to him with a party of his 
friends, aſſuring him that he had ſecur'd 
a great number of Aluaredo's Army to 
come over to him, upon the firſt engage- 
ment; which ſo encourag'd Almagro, 
that he paſs'd the River, and attack'd 
Alvaredo, who had given good orders, 
Tl. cat: but they were not obey d. A great 
. Sp number of his men join'd Almagro, ſo 
l that Alvaredo was defeated, and taken 
riſoner, with many Officers, who ſtood 
y him. And one of A/magro's Cap- 
tains would have put him to death, if 
the General had not abſolutely forbid it. 
He treated him very civilly, and made 
his men reſtore the things they had plun- 
der'd, as far as he could find them out, 
and what was wanting, he made up out 
of his own treaſure. This civility ſo 
gain'd the aſfections of the Soldiers, that 
the greateſt part of them liſted them- 
| ſelves under him, and had Lerna for 
their commander. | 55 

Orgonez, one of the principal Cap- 
tains under Almagro, and one who ha- 
red the Pizarro family, preis'd the Ge- 
neral to ſend a Deputy to Co/co, with 
orders to cut off the heads of the two 
Brothers, and to march himſelf ro Lima 
to deſtroy the Marquis. But others 
more moderate  diſſuaded him from 
that cruelty, ſo that he went to Co/to 
with his priſoners; and reſoly'd to ſend 
to the Marquis, to have their Govern- 
ments divided by arbitration. 

In the mean time, the Marquis having 
intelligence of the bad ſucceſs of Alva- 
redo, was in great confuſion, not think- 
ing himſelf ſecure of the reſt of his Ar- 
my, ſince that under Alvaredo's com- 
mand had ſerv'd him fo ill. He there- 
fore thought of agreeing the matter ami- 

cably, both to fave the lives of his Bro- 
thers, and to keep himſelf from the im- 
putation of diſobey ing the King's orders, 
and ſtopping the Conqueſt of Peru by 
a civil war. So that tho' he had march'd 
from Lima, with a deſign to make war 
upon Almagro, he return'd thither a- 
gain, and ſent Deputies to Coſco, deſi- 
ring an e to be appointed. Ma- 
ny of Almagro's friends were againſt a- 
ny accommodation, telling him that the 
Marquis would never keep any Articles 
made; and therefore adyis'd him to 
march to Lima. However, he gave the 
Meſſengers civil treatment, and ſent them 
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Book l. 
that he would 
meet the Marquis, and appoint Commiſ- 
ſioners to ſettle bounds of their Govern-„ 
ment. And accordingly he march'd out 
of Coſco at the head of his forces, being 
550 Spaniards, leaving ſuch a garriſon 
as he thought ſufficient in the Town. 
He took the direct road towards Lima, Aim 
and for the better managing of the trea- marches 
ty, or rather for further ſecurity, he 1976 
carry d his priſoner, Fernando Pizarro © 
with, him, leaving Gonzalo, together with 
Avaredo and his Officers, under the 
cuſtody of his Lieutenant. Several meſ- 
ſages palſs'd between the Marquis and 
Almagro, where propoſals of accommo- 
dation were made, but as ſoon rejected. 
But at laſt, they both gave their word of 
honour to meet in a valley near Lima, 
having only twelve horſemen each in his 
e. | 
The reaſon of this diſpute was this. 
By the King's Commiſſions to thoſe two 
Governors, which were brought chem l. l. 
from Spain by Fernando Pizarro, his t Pi- 
Majeſty had conſtituted the Marquis, Go- arro 
vernor and Commander in chief of all *'*£*- 
the Country of Peru for 270 leagues 
ſouthward from the Equinoctial Line; 
and had given Almagro the ſame power 
and authority over the reſt of the Con- 
tinent for 200 leagues, commencing 
where Pigarro's ended. But as no place 
was fix'd for the bounds between their 
commands, they both laid claim to Co/co, 
as being in their own diſtrict. Theſe 
bounds were to be reckon'd by the de- 
grees of latitude, and all the Continent 
within thoſe degrees, either eaſt or weſt, 
were to belong to their reſpective Go- 
vernments, as they ſhould ſubdue and 
poſſeſs them. By this Commiſſion, Pi- 
Sarro had certainly right both to Coſco 
and Lima, both which lie within 13 deg. 
ſ. lat. To adjuſt this difference, the Bi- 
ſhop of Terra-Firma came to Lima (be- 
fore Almagro went to Chili) with a Com- 
miſſion from the King to ſettle the bounds 
of their Governments. But Pzzarro, 
concealing the Commiſſion from Alma- 
gro, perſuaded him to go to Chili, be- 
lieving that, if he ſettled there, he him- 
ſelf ſhould be maſter of all the Domini- 
ons of Peru; ſo that the Biſhop return'd 
without doing any thing: and Almagro 
coming back to Peru, upon the receipt 
of his Commillion, as has been related, 
took poſſeſſion of Coco unjuſtly, not- eres 
withſtanding the fair character given him , . 
by Herrera. 8 
Whilſt theſe meſſages, about an ac- 40 pizzr- 
commodation, were carry'd on between ro and 
the two Governors, Gonzalo Pizarro, —_ 
and Alonzo d' Alvaredo found means ro 3 wok 
bribe the keepers at Caſco, and ſo made ou of jri 
their eſcape. For having been furniſh'd ſo» « 
* witly Coſco. 


The orc a- 


Chap IV. 


with files, and other inſtruments, in the 
priſon, they ſoon got rid of their fer- 


* rers; and juſt before the time concerted 


Vega, 

P. 2. B. 2. 
Ch. 35. 

Herrera, 


«bs ſupra. 
Ch. 2. 


Treaties 
mad and 
bro\n, 


galla, in 15 deg. ſ. lat. 


for their raking horſe, De Rezos, the 
Lieutenant of the City, coming to viſit 


them unexpectedly, found them all at 


liberty, contrary to his orders; but 
they, knowing the danger their lives 


were in after this attempt, ſeiz'd the 


Lieutenant, and giving notice to their 
accomplices, went out of the City, and 
carry'd him with them; and, with ſome 
difficulty, they arriv'd at Zima, after 
ſome time; to the number of 60 horſe. 
Upon the news of this eſcape, Orgo- 
neZ again.preſs'd Almagro to put Fer- 
nando Pizarro to death, as the moſt 


dangerous of all the Brothers; but he 


ſtill refus'd ro follow his advice. Ant 
after many propoſals on both ſides for 
Peace, the two Competitors met at Mala, 
with the appointed number of twelve, 
on each ſide. But Gonzalo follow'd his 
Brother with 700 men; and Orgones, 
ſuſpecting ſome treachery, advanced near 
the- place with his troops. When the 
two Governors met, they ſaluted one 
another, as ſome ſay, with equal ciyi- 
lity and marks of ancient friendſhip; 
bur, according to others, P:zarro's be- 
haviour was 5 of and imperious. How- 
ever, all Authors agree, that one of 
Almagro's company coming into the 


room, and telling him, he was betray'd, 


he mounted his horſe immediately, and 
march'd in haſte to his Army, before 
any thing was concluded. And now 
they ſeem'd both prepar'd for war; bur 
the Marquis, being afraid of his Bro- 
ther's life, renew'd the treaty to get 
him releas'd; and it vas agreed upon : 


_ oath, on both ſides, tllat Almagro ſhould 


pore Coſco, till the King's pleaſure 
ould be known. That he ſhould re- 
move a Colony he had lately planted in 
Chinca, upon the road to Coſts, to Zan. 
Thar he ſhould 
ter Fernando Pizarro at liberty, upon 
his oath not to act directly or indirect- 
!y againſt Almagro for the future. All 
which were punctually perform'd by 
Almagro, for he ſet Fernando at liberty, 
and remov'd his Colony. e 

As ſoon as the Marquis had recover'd 
his Brother, he broke the Treaty, pro- 
bably by his advice; for he ſent a No- 
tary and Witneſſes ro Zangalla, to ſum- 
mon Almagro to evacuate the Countries 
ſubdu'd by the Marquis, and to give up 
Coſco; proteſting that if he retus'd to 
do it, all the effuſion of Blood that might 
enſue was to be charg'd upon him. This 
he did, notwithſtanding his dy re- 
ceiv'd the King's poſitive orders, by a 
Meſſenger of his own, that each of the 


two Governors ſhould keep what places 
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they were poſſeſs'd of, when that order 
ſhould reach them, 4nd whoever was in- 
jur'd, ſhould appeal to the King and 
Council. | 
Almagro complaining, in vain, of this , 
breach bf Faith, diſpatch'd Fames Alva- 8 
redo to ſecure Co/ro, and march'd at 
more leiſure himſelf, with Orgones, who 
now expoſtulated with him for rejecting 
his advice. Pzzarro's Army, under the 
command of his Brother Goxzalo, pur- 
ud Almagro; and being ſuperior in 
number, encamp'd at the River Apuri- 
ma, and the next day came to the Sali- 
nas, or Field of Salt, there being in it 
a pleaſant fountain of ſaltiſh water, with- 
in a few leagues of Coſco. Here they 
found Orgones with his Army drawn 
up, which, tho' inferior to that of the 
Pizarro's, were reſoly'd to give them 
battle. The two Armies engag'd with Y. 


equal brayery, and maintain'd a fight of $ali- 
for near two hours with great obſtinacy, nas. 


but at laſt the numbers of the Pizarro 
ſide oyerpowered the other, and Orgo- 


ne being Wounded, after he had done Herrera 
valiantly, ſurrender'd himſelf to one / 
Fuentes, who is faid to have murder'd © 


him baſely after quarters given. De 
Lerma meeting Fernando Pizarro in the 
Battle, call'd him perjur'd Traitor, and 
with his launce overthrew both horſe 
and man; but his good armour ſav'd his 
life. But afterwards he himſelf was 
knock'd down, and was ſtab'd by one 
of P:zarro's people, as he lay on the 
ground; yet he recover'dto be butcher'd 
in cold blood afterwards. 2 
Almagro not having been able to 
mount a horſe, did not engage; but, af- 
ter the defeat, was carry'd to the Cita- 
del of Cee, and was purſu'd by the 
Victors; and Alonzo d Alvaredo cnter'd 
the Citadel (P7zarro having taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the City, without oppoſition, 
the ſame day of the Battle, which was 
the day before Palm. Sunday 1538) and- 
brought Almagro out. Fernando Pi- 
Sarro, being exaſperated againſt him for 
his having continu'd ſo long his priſoner. 
was now. refoly'd to make ſure of him; 
and therefore caus'd an indictment to be 
drawn up againſt him for High-Treaſon, 
as having invaded the Provinces of the 
King's Lieutenant, violently poſſeſs'd 
himſelf of Co/co, fought two Bartles a- 
gainſt the King's General, and been the 
occaſion of ſpilling much Spaniſh Blood. 
Almagro ſaid much in his own defence, 


but finding Sentence paſs'd againſt him, Almagro 
he appeal'd to the King and Council of #474. 


Spar, deſiring to be tent home priſo- 


ner; and Alonſo d' Alvaredo pleaded for 
allowing his appeal, repreſenting to Fer- 


nando, that when he himſelf was priſo- 
ner to Almagro, along with him, they 
| G g 


had 
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had been well ys'd, and that Almagro 
had releas'd Fernando upon bis ſecurity; 
and therefore beg'd he would now. at 
his deſire, either fer Almugro at liberty, 
or ſend him to Spain. But Fernando 
was deaf to all ſolicitations for him; and 
upon pretence that there was a Plot to 
reſcue him, caus'd him to be ſtrangled 

in the priſon, in the 75th year of his 


age, others ſay the 65th, and an infirm: 


ſtare of health. Many conſiderable of- 

ficers of his were likewiſe put to death 

in cold Blood, to the great diſhononr of 

Fernando, at whoſe inſtigation all thoſe 

cCrueltjes were faid to have been exe- 

cuted. | ; 

Pizarro The Pzzarro's being now in peacea- 

17 1 ble poſſeſſion of Coſco, ſent out ſome of 

tuin to their Captains, who had declar'd moſt 

make new againſt their violent proceedings, upon 

Aſcoveries. new Diſcoveries and Conqueſts, with a 

deſign to get rid of them, and to quiet 

the mutinies like to ariſe about the di- 

ſtribution of the lands about Coſco, which 

the Brothers were in no haſte to make. 

But James Alvaredo, whom Almagro 

had left Executor of his Will, and Guar- 

dian to his Son (by an Indian Woman) 

defir'd the Marquis to evacuate that part 

of the Country to the ſouth of C, 

which muſt be allow'd to be without 

0 the 270 leagues ſpecify d in the King's 

— Commiſſion, that he might perform his 

truſt, by taking poſſeſſion of the Go- 

vernment ſouthward, in name of young 

Almagro ; the Marquis haughtily an- 

fuer that his Government had now 

no bounds, nor would he ſuffer any one 

to interfere with him. Upon this A/- 

varedo march'd directly to Lima, where, 

without the Marquis's leave, he took 

ſhip for Panama, and lo went to pain, 

carrying with him Evidence for what he 
had a mind to repreſent to the Court. 

In the mean time. Manco Inca being 


de l- 22 
2 encourag'd, by this civil war among the 
peur in Hpantards, appear'd again in arms; and, 


7725, 


without doubt, had the Indians made 
as good uſe, as they might have done, 
of this Quarrel, and prepar'd themſelyes 
to fall upon them after the fatigue they 
endured in the battle of the Salinas, they 
might have recoyer'd their Country, and 
have cut the throats of both parties of 
the Spaniards. Pizarro being arriy'd 
at Co/to, ſent out ſeveral parties, to all 
the places where he heard the Indians 
were in arms, and many skirmiſhes ha 

pen'd, where the Spaniards, tho' they 
ſometimes ſuffer'd loſs, yet were in the 
end victorious; and conquer'd many 
places farther eaſt, which they had nor 
diſcover'd before. Other Spaniſh: Cap- 
tains march'd fouthward towards Chi; 
ſo that in a ſhort time, the Marquis 
found himſelf maſter of abaye 400 
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leagues from ſouth to north, and his 
Government conſiderably enlarg'd caſt- 
ward. Bur his pride, and hatred to the 
men of Chili (which was the name Al- 
r0's Soldiers went by) procur'd him 

much trouble, and ſow'd the ſeeds of 
thoſe diſorders, which occaſion'd his de- 
ſtruction. 5 | 

Fernando Pizarro, being appreben- Fernan- 
ſive of Plots againſt his life, for his do Pizar- 
cruelty to Almagro and his friends, 85 . 
thought proper to go over to Hain; a 
thinking himſelf in leſs danger from the 
Court, than from the private enemies 
he had in Peru. This reſolution he put 
in practice, and carrying all the Gold he 
could ſcrape together, went to Lima, 
and purſu'd his voyage to ain, whilſt 
his Brother Gonzalo was proſecuting the 
war againſt Marco Inca. When he ar- 
riv'd at Court, he was arreſted at the 
ſuit of AZvaredo, who had drawn up 
articles againſt him before he came; and 
tho' Alvaredo dy'd ſoon after, having 
been poiſon'd, as was ſuppos'd; yet the in pur 
things he had charg'd Fernando with, is priſos. 
were ſo well atteſted, and his defence fo 
weak, that he continu'd priſoner for 
twenty years. 

This whole year, and part of the next, 
were employ'd in planting Colonies in 
leyeral places, both ſouth and north. 
One was placed in the Province of Gua- 
manga ſouth of Coſco in 15 deg. latitude, 
to which they gave the name of * , 
de la Victoria. And another, by Pedro ' 
Anxures, at La Plata, 21 deg. ſ. lat. 
on the caſt of Cordillera, in the Pro- 
vince of Los Charchas, not far from 
Fotoſi. And Gonzalo Pizarro, having 
chas'd Manco Inca to the Mountains, 
march'd northward to ©uitu, where 
Belalcaſar had reduced every thing to a 
peaccable condition, and was now gone 
to Spain, where he got the Government 
of Popayan for himſelf, independent of 
Pizarro. This Province lies from Qui- 
tu northward to about 6 deg. n. lat. and 
joins to New Granada. | 

In the mean time Ge dieguis had ad- 
vice, that the troubles of Peru having 
made a great noiſe in Hain, the King 
had given a Commiſſion to a Judge, to 
repair to this new Conqueſt, to take cog- 
nizance of the, whole affair, and to 
make report. This news troubled him, 
becauſe he was conſcious to himſelf that 
many unjuſtiſiable things had been done, 
and that he had enemies enougb to re- 
preſent, and prove them. But he was 
not ignorant that, tho' ſeveral Gover- 
nors in other parts of America, had 
been condemn'd by Judges ſent from 
Spain, and carry'd thither priſoners, 
they were generally acquitted there, 


notwithſtanding the crimes prov'd againſt 


"4 


them, 


Chap. IV. 


aſt the riy'd. But whether Pizarro really de- 


8a 
Marg 


| felf the beſt way 


- were fo hardly 


them; in their reſpective Governments ; 
which was fuppos'd to be owing to the 
riches they had acquir'd, by which the 

were able to bribe the Council for Weſt. 
Jadia affairs; be therefore prepar'd him- 
he could. But the men 
of Chili, hearing that Chriſtopher Vaca 


. Caſtro, who was charg'd with the 


Commiſſion, was arriv'd at Panama, be- 

to pluck up their ſpirits; fo that 
when the Marquis ſent to de Sau- 
vedra, Chriſtopher de Sotela, and Fran- 


cio de Chaves, to offer them lands for 


their maintenance, (tho' he had done all 
he could to ſtarve them and their Com- 
patiions before) they anſwer' d in great 
rage, that they would rather periſh than 
be oblig'd to him for bread. 

The men of Chili, who had behay'd 
with great brayery in the diſcoveries and 
conqueſt of ſeyeral parts of America, 
us'd in Lima, for their 
conſtant adherence to Almagro's intereſt, 
that twelve Gentlemen of them ſtaid in 


one houſe, and had but one cloak a- 
mongſt them, ſo that they could only. 


go abroad by one at a time; and were 
maintain'd by a farm which De /2 Preſa 

e them our of compaſſion ; but, up- 
on his death, the Marquis took it from 
them. This cruelty, with other hard- 
ſhips, made the Almagrians, who were 
numerous in Lima, conſpire the death 
of the Marquis, but they were reſolv'd, 
by Sotelo's advice, to defer it till they 
ſaw the iſſue of De Caſtro's coming, a 
part of whoſe retinue was already ar- 


«is. ſign'd ro make away with the chief men 


of them, ro preyent their proſecuting 
him, or that their fear that he would do 
ſo, precipirated their plor, is not cer- 
tain. However, upon Sunday the 26th 
of June, 1541, Jan Millan going, in 
haſte, to De Rada, one of the chiefs 
of the conſpirators, told him, that he 


and all his companions were to be hang'd 
and quarter'd in two hours. De Nada, 


believing this report, which agreed with 
the 2 they were under, gave 
the alarm to the reſt, and about nineteen 
of them, being all deſperate men, went, 
in arms, thro' the Market- place, crying 
out, Let the King live, andTyrants die. 
In this manner, they march'd with all 
ſpeed to the Governor's houſe, where 


he was with three or four friends, and 


— 


ſome ſervants about him, with his gates 


open, as fearing no danger; but having 


notice given him, that the Chili men 
were come to the houſe, he bid his Lieu- 


renant-General, Franciſco de Chaves, 


ſhut the great door, which had he done, 
they might have defended themſelves 
till other aſſiſtance had come, But he, 
thinking it was ſome mutiny among the 
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| Soldiers, which his preſence would be 


able to fuppreſs, inſtead of ſhutting the 
door, went down to them, asking them 
what was the matter, ro which they an- 
ſwering with their daggers, kill'd him 
theſpot; the Marquis hearing them 
in the gajlery, had not time ro put on 
his armour, but taking his ſword and 


buckler, defended the door of the di- 


ning-room, having only his Brother by 
his Mother's fide, and two of his Pages 
with him; all the reſt of his family E 
ving either hid themſelves in the houſe, 
or elſe leap'd out of the windows into 
the garden. Thoſe four made a valiant 
defence for ſome time; but the aſlaſſins, 
being afraid of ſome aſſiſtance comingito 
the Marquis, preſs'd into the room, and 
having kill'd the Brother ſirſt, then fell 


119 


upon the Marquis and his Pages, who, iur. 


after a brave reſiſtance, in which they 4 


wounded many of the conſpirators, were 
kill'd at laſt. 

Thus dy'd the Marquis Don Franci/co 
Pizarro in the 65th year of his age, 
who, tho' he was fo illiterate that he 
could not write his own name, but drew 
two lines with the pen, between which 
his Secretary writ, Franci/to de Pi ar- 
ro; yet he was a man of ſtrong natural 
parts, great abilitics both for war and 
peace, aud was endow'd with many qua- 
lities which make a great man. And, 
had not too great ambition and jealouſy 
of power made a breach between him 
and his friend Almagro (for which, per- 
haps, Almagro was as much to blame as 
he) and had not the ſame jealouſy, or 
rather his Brother's hatred ſhed the blood 
of that unfortunate old man, which his 
followers reveng'd in as unjuſtifiable a 
manner; the Marquis would haye dy'd 
with as good a.character, as moſt of the 
Conquerors of the Weſt-Indzes, 


As ſoon as this murder was commit 


ted, all the men of Chili, to the num— Voung Al- 


ber of 250 appear'd in arms, and taking 
young Almagro, proclaim'd him Gover- 


magro 
proclaim d 
Go vb rh 


nor of Peru, and Neu Toledo; to which «t Lima. 


the Magiſtracy, ſettled at Lima by the 


Marquis in his life time, durſt not make 


any 5 ſo that Almagro took 
poſſeſſion of the Governor's houſe, where 
it is ſaid, were found a million of Pieces 
of Eight, beſides Jewels, and very va- 
luable Furniture, But that houſe, and 
D' Alcantara's, the Marquis's Brother, 
as alſo that of his Secretary Picado were 
plunder'd, and great riches found in 
them, and Picado put to death. Seve- 
ral other diſorders were committed, as 
might well have been expected from ſuch 
reformers. Vee 

Having oblig'd the. City of Los Reyes, 
or Lima, to own . authority, 


they ſent to all the Colonies, through- 


Our 
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out the whole Empire, to follow that 


But rejebt- - 
ed by other. 
Cities. 


the fouthward, having receiv'd the De- 
clatation from Lima, rejected it, decla | 


from Almagro as Governor of Peru. 
unleſs he ſaw the King's Commiſſion for 


Among thoſe, Ho/gyin had march'd eaſt- 
ward, with 100 men, but upon notice 


brought back. 


to enquire into the affairs of Peru, he 


ſhould die before his arrival, or during 
his ſtay 

had intelligence of his aving been mur- 
der'd, he open'd his Commi 

tu, where all the Ip 
to the King's authority, (Gonzalo Pi. 
zarro being many leagues to the caſt- 
ward in the Province of Carecla.) 
after, he had a meſſage from Alvareds, 
and Holguin, declaring their attachment 
ro the King's authority, and their zeal 
for his ſeryice; upon which, tho' he was 
no Soldier himſelf, he determin'd to le- 
vy all the forces he could to maintain 
his dignity, and to make head againſt | 
che Rebels. He ſent to Belalcaſar, who 
readily came from his new Government 
of Popayan to join him, and he likewiſe 
invited Gonzalo Pizarro from his expe- 
dition in Cane 


there was a great 
ficers what meaſures were beſt to follow. 


etample: which ſome did, and others 
refas'd. Alonzo 4 Alvaredo, who was 
in the Province of the Chiachapuca's to 


ring that he would never receive orders 


it. The people of Coſco made a dubious 
anſwer, till they ſent Meſſengers to ſome 
of Pizarro's Captains, who were then 
in different places making diſcoveries. 


iven him of this Revolution, he made 
alte back to Coſeo, and took upon him the 
command, ſetting up the King's ſtandard 
there, and ſent to the Provinces of Are. 
quipa aud Los Charcas, to ſummon all 
the Loyaliſts to it, againſt the A/ma- 
griant. Upon this, about fifty, who 
were friends of the faction, ſtole ſecret- 
ly out of Town, but were purſu'd and 


The Royaliſts having intelligence thar 
young Almagro was marching towards 
Coſeo with 800 men, call'd a council of 
war, in which it was determin'd. to 
march directly to join Alonſo d' Alva- 
redo, becauſe they were not ſtrong e- 
nough to fight the men of Chili. 8 

In the mean time, Face di Caſtro be- 
ing driven by. the ſoutherly winds into 
the Bay of Gorgona, and not having 
been able, in many days, to weather 
F. Francis's Point, reſolv'd to travel by 
land to Lima, and was now come as far 
as urs, when the news of Pigarro's 
death arriy'd. Beſides bis inſtructions 


had an ample Commiſſion as Governor 
of that Conqueſt, in caſe the Marquis 


there, When, therefore, he 


lon at Qui. 
rds ſubmitted 


Soon 


begun his march, 


Almagro, ws 
iviſion among his of- 


* ol 


ſeize Di Caſtro. before he could be join'd 
with other forces; but others oppos'd 
this advice, as being too o 
upon the Royal Authority. Another 
party were for attacking Holguin in his 
march from Coſco to join Alvaredo, but 
that was rejected by ſome of the con- 
trar 
Rada (who had been made General by 
Almagro) retarded the march, till they 
loſt all opportunities of doing any thi 

to purpoſe, So that Di Caſtro had time 
to increaſe his forces, and march ſouth» 
ward, being recruited at every place 
where the 1 had any footing. as 
he paſs'd; and his authority ſubmitited 
to in moſt places, which were not 
frighten'd by the neighbourhood. of A/- 
magro; and even from his Army, ſeveral 


_ Boo 


Some propos'd ro move northwards and 


an inſult 


K I. 


faction; and the ſickneſs of De 


Gentlemen deſerted, in favour of the 


King's Commiſſion, and join'd Holguin. 
or elle Di Caſtro. And in this march 
De Reda dy'd. 
Holguin ſent out. a 
who ſurpriz'd ſome of Almagro s people, 
two of whom he hang'd, and ſent the 
others back, bidding them tell their new 
Governor, that he would beat up his 
quarters in a day or two, as he march'd 


rty of hozſe,” 


to Caxamalca; but whilſt Almagro ſtood 


upon his guard, after this intelligence, 
to receive him, Holguin, who did not 
intend to come in his way, march'd a 
quite different route, in order to join 
Atvaredo, which he did; having ſo far 
gotten the ſtart of Almagro, that he 
parſu'd him in vain, 
forces they march'd, wide of Coſco, whi- 
ther they had intelligence A/magro was 


With their joint # 


_ 
iy Hol- 


uin and 
Ivare- - 


gone, and arriv'd at Vaca di Coſtro's do. 


quarters, as he was marching to Lima; 
and by the addition of their forces, they 
increas'd his Army to 7090, When they 
came to him, they diveſted themſelves 
of all command, giving up the Com- 
miſſions they had receiy'd from the de- 
ceas d Marquis, profeſſing that they 
came, with a deſign to ſerve the King, 
in any ſtation he ould think fit to al- 
ſign them. The Governor receiv'd them 


with much civility, and granted them 


the ſame poſts they had before, confirm- 
ing their former Commiſſions; but to a- 


void any emulation for the chief com- 


mand, he declar'd himſelf. Captain- Ge- 
neral, deſigning to execute it, in his own 
perſon, tho? he had not been bred in 
Camps. n | 

Upon De Red's death, Almagro di vi- 
ded the Commiſſion of General of his 
forces between Chriſtopher de Sotelo, and 
Garcia de Alvaredo..  Sotelo march'd 
with a part of the forccs to Co/co, with- 


— 


Magiſtracy ſuch of the Chili faction 


out any oppoſition, and ſettled in the 
as 
he 
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he thougbr proper, iti che room of thoſe | did, in the valley of Chupas, not fat 


who had" been left there by Holguin. 


Alma- 
gro Ge- 
als. 


Soon after, A 


meſſage from Aerxco Inca. Bur his ſplit - 
ting the office of General was fatal to 
him; for, Sotelo, and Garcia de Mvare- 
do differ'd in their orders; and their diſ- 
putes proceeded to ſuch a heighth, that 


 npon: Jorelo's ordering a Soldier to be 


_ thole me 


would bani 


hang'd for robbery, Alvaredo pick'd a 
quarrel with him, and kill'd him; which 
was ſo much reſented by Almagro, that 
the other fearing the effects of his dif- 
leaſure, reſoly'd to be before - hand with 
im, and to that intent, invited Alma- 
gro to an entertainment, with a purpoſe 
to murder him; but Almagro either ha- 
ving intelligence, or apprehending his 
deſign, feign'd himſelf fick; and Garcia 
fretting at the diſappointment, went to 
his houſe to perſuade him to come to 
the feaſt: A o, hearing of his co- 
ming, placed ſome men in the roomnext 
to his bed-chamber, and when he was 
admitted, and preſs d him to rife, A. 
magro conſented, and getting up, call'd 
for his cloak; at which thoſe in the next 
room ruſhing in, ſeiz d Garcia; and Al. 
magro drawing his ſword, run him thro” 
the body, the others ſtabbing him to 
death. When this execution 'was over, 
he appointed Balſa as his General, an 
reſoly'd ro march againſt the new Go- 
vernor De Caſtro. 3 
Vaca de Caſtro took poſſeſſion of Gua- 
manga, about 50 leagues ſouth-weſt of 
Coſco; but hearing that A/magro was 
upon his march towards him, and being 
willing to ſpare the effuſion of blood, 
he ſent two meſſengers to him, to deſire 
him to lay down his arms, and ſubmit 
to the King's Commiſſion. But whilſt 
** were in Alnagro's 


_ a Spanierd was ſeiz'd, in the diſ- 
gal e of an Indian, with Letters from 

e Caſtro, to Pedro di Candia, deſiring 
him to play booty with the artillery ; at 


which piety My was ſo incens d, that he 


order'd the ſpy to be hang d; and, tho 
he ſeem'd inclin'd to accept the pardon 
offer'd, and had condeſcended to give 


up his pretenſions to the Government 


of Peru, provided that of New Toledo 
was allow'd him, which his Father had, 
by the King's Commiſſion; yet now he 
rejected all propoſals, unleſs De Caſtro 

i out of his Army, Holguin, 
Alvaredo, De la Vega, Tordoya, &c. 


that is to ſay, all that had been friends 


to the late Marquis; which was, in ef- 
fe, to disband his Army.  _ 
All thoughts of accommodation be- 


ing laid aſide, the two Armies haſted to 


meet each othe 


which, at laſt, they 
Ne IV. 7 bp. 


arriv'd with the. 
reſt of the Army, where he was receiv'd 
as Governor of Pers, and had a kind 


by 


from Guamanga. Almagro drew up his 
forces" upon a high ground, and placed 
his artillery fo as to command the plain 


below, giving orders to keep that poſt, 


and to play the cannon upon the enemy 
as they marched to attack them. But 
Caravazal, Serjeant-Major to De Caſtro, 
oblerying that a direct march muſt ex- 
pole them to the artillery, advis'd to de- 
cline, under the cover of a little hill, 


Which would ſhelter them a good part of 


the way; which was put in practice. 
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And when that fail'd them, and they 7% battle © 


were in view of the battery, the cau- 


Chu- 


non began to be fir'd, but not a man * 


fell, the balls fly ing over their heads; 
which Aimagro taking notice of, rode 
up to Pedro di Candia, and calling him 
Traitor, run his ſpear thro' his body; 
and alighting, got upon the mouth of 
one of the guns, low'ring the piece with 


his weight, and then made them fire it; 


which was the firſt ſhor that bore upon 
the enemy, and did any execution; for 
it took off ſeventeen men. But, by this 
time, the Governor's Army was ſo near, 
that A/magro's people, impatient to en- 
page, prels d to begin the attack, ſo that 
e advanced with his ſquadron, between 
the enemy and his own cannon, upon 
which Suarez, his Serjeant-Major, co- 
ming up to him, told him aloud, © Thar 
it he had ſtaid in his poſt, as he had 
„als d him, he would have given him 
«a i 77 victory; but ſince he had 
put it out of his power, by other peo- 
„ ple's advice, he would not be partner 
in his defeat.“ And fo went over to 
the Governor's fide, encouraging them 
to attack the Almagrians, who were in 
confuſion by contrary orders. 
The Battle being begun on all ſides, 
was Fog with great bravery for ſome 
time. Holguin was kill'd with a muſ- 
quet bullet; Tordoya receiy'd three ſhots, 
of which he dy'd in two days. The 
fight continu'd four hours, with great 
obſtinacy on both ſides, and ſuch was 
che valour of young Almagro, that 
Alonzo de Alvaredo was like to be over- 
ower'd oi him; which De Caſtro (who 
had, by the repeated Inſtances of his 
Army, kept, with thirty horſe, in the 
rear) perceiving, he charg'd Almagro 
with fuch reſolution, ' with that freſh 


party, that he chang'd the face of affairs; 


and gave courage to his own people, and 
deſpair to the enemy. Almagro being 
no longer able to make head againſt De 
Caftro, many of his people being fled, 
and many flain; after he had done all 
that could be expected from a valiant 
man, retir'd, with only fix in his com- 
77. 5 por ſinding any remains of 


- 


is Army, after the Battle, he took the 
| Hh road 
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road to Coſco with theſe few ; where be- 
ing arriv'd, he and his companions were 
made priſoners by the very Magiſtrates, 
which he himſelf had made, who being 
inform'd of the defeat at Chupas, ſciz'd 
him, to engratiate themſelves with the 
new Goyernor,, whom they expected 
there in a few days. 

This Battle was fought on the 16th of 
September, 154%. In it were kill'd, in 
all 500 Spaniards, 300 of whom were 
on the fide of the Royaliſts; a great 
number of them were Officers, whoſe 
names(tho” it might be proper to reckon 
up by Spaniſh Hiſtorians, to keep up 
their memories in that Country) we Have 
deſignedly omitted. as being of no con- 
ſequence to an Exgliſh Reader; ſo that 
we have only mention'd ſuch as were 
neceſſary, to illuſtrate ſuch parts of the 
Narration, as could not be well under- 
ſtood without it. Many of the A/ma- 
griaus were taken priſoners, and ſuch 
of them as had been guilty of the mur- 
der of the Marquis Pizarro, were af- 
terwards condemn'd and executed. A 

reat number were wounded on both 
Fes; and not a few dy'd of cold, ha- 
ving been ſttip'd by the Indians in the 
night. 
2 Caftro, who had carefully obſery'd 
what palſs'd in the Battle, commended 
the bravery of his own Officers and Sol- 
dicrs, and did not at all derogate from 
the valour of the enemy's ſide; «!pagking 
in praiſe of Almagro, with a generous 
encomium. And having given nEceſſary 
orders for the taking care of the wound- 
ed, and the burial of the dead; being 
inform'd that Almagro was confin'd at 
Coſeo, he march'd thither, where he was 
receiv'd in great triumph. He went to 
viſit Almagro in priſon, and expoſtula- 
ted with him concerning his Rebelli. 
on; to which he anſwer'd, that he 
had no intention to rebel, but had 
acted agrecably to the King's Com- 
miſſion granted to his Father. How- 
ever, all De Cafiro's Council being pro- 
tels'd enemies to the men of Chili, they 
perſuaded him to put him to death; in 
compliance with whom, he appointed 
Judges, who upon an indictment of 
High-Treaſon, condemn'd him, and he 
was executed at Coſto in the beginning 
of the year 1543. 


During theſe tranſactions, Gonzalo 


Pizarro had ſuffer'd intolerable hard- 
ſhips in the rugged Province of Canela, 
(fo call'd, by the Spaniards, from the 
Cinamon found in ſome parts of ir.) But 
whether De Caſtro's — had. reach'd 
him, or that the ill ſucceſs of his Expe- 
dition (in which he had loſt two thirds 
of his men with cold and hunger) oblig'd 
him to return to Quitu, a little before 


the Battle of Chupas happen d, is not 
certain. When he came to that . 
(which had been aſſign'd him by the 
Marquis, as a part of bis diviſion) and 
had been fully inſtructed in the manner 
of his Brother's death; and of the Com- 
miſſion granted to De Caſtro, who had 
been own'd almoſt every where, as Go- 
yernor of Peru, he ſent a meſſage to 
the new Governor, owns his authori- 
ty, and offering his aſſiſtance againſt 


Governor De Caſiro receiy 


bimſelf after the great fatigue he heard 
he had undergone ; and that in compli- 
ance with this order, he ſtaid in that 


what reaſon I don't know) aſſerts, that 
he march'd from Quits to Lima, and 
there aſſerted his own right, and that 
De Caſtro and he conſpir'd each others 
death. But indeed this ſeems to be ill 
founded; for, even as he tells the ſtory. 
| Gonzalo did not do any one act of ho- 
ſtility againſt De Caſiro; and when he 
was order'd to go from Lima to Coſco, 


he went without any heſitation, with a 


number much inferior to what the Go- 
yernor had; which he ſurely would not 
have done, had he conſpir'd againſt him, 
and been the fool to tell it; nor is it 
likely, that De Caſtro would have ſuf- 
fer'd him to have left Coco with an ar- 
med force towards Los Carcas, had he 
apprehended any miſchief from him. 
However this be, they both agree that 
Gonzalo Pizarro liv'd peaceably either 
at 1 — 52 in the north, or at Los Carcas 
in the ſouth parts of Pers, during the 
adminiſtration of De Caſtro; and it is 
true that he went ſoon after to Los 
Carcas. 


mory of the men of Chili, and quicted® 
all rhe diſturbances rais'd in revenge of 
the death either of Almagro or Pizarro, 
employ d his time in ſettling the Goyern- 
ment both in Church and State. He 
took ſpecial care to ſend Miſſionaries 
thro' the whole Country (there being 
now ſeveral Prieſts who had learn'd the 
Indian language, and Indians who un- 
derſtood Ipaniſh) to convert the Na- 
tives, in which they had the better ſuc- 
ceſs, by putting them in mind, that their 
Inca Guayanacapa had declar'd, upon his 
death: bed, that the Law of the bearded 
men, was infinitely preferable to their 
own. He took great pains upon Paullu 
the Inca Manco's Brother, who had ſtuck 
cloſe ro the Spaniards, and was a man 


.of Senſe. He receiy'd Baptiſm by the 


name 
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Almagro, which De la £7 ſays, the Vega, P, 
d kindly, and 2. B. 3- 
deſir'd him to ſtay at Quitu to repole 2 


City to the end of the war. But Her- Herter, 
rera (who ſeems all along to have been Dec. 4. 
an enemy to the Pigarro family, for B. 8. C. 3 


De Cafiro, having now rooted out the De Ca- 
faction of the Almagro's, and the me- fro" 
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name of Chriſtopher. This Governor 
likewiſe ſettled the diſtricts of the ſeve- 
ral Biſhopricks, having authority both 
from the Emperor and Pope, for that 
purpoſe, and having Biſhops, and other 
Church men, to conſult with upon that 
ſubject. - | 

Nor was he wanting in regulating the 
political Government; for, like a wiſe 
and good man, he conſulted the intereſt 
both of the Spaniards and Indians, con- 

ſidering theſe laſt as ſubjeas of Spain, 
and therefore not to be oppreſs'd more 
than the others. He conyers'd frequent - 
ly with the Natives, and particularly 
with Inca Paullu, from whom he in- 
form'd himſelf of the beſt Laws and Re- 

lations made, of old, by their wiſeſt 
Ren and as he found ſeveral of them 
very good, he conform'd his to them, 
as far as regarded Juſtice and 4 wr} be 
with reſpect to the Natives. And 
rook care to redreſs their grieyances, in 
contracts and bargains, and made both 
their Countrymen, and the Spanzards, 
do them Juſtice as far as was conſiſtent 
with the Conqueſt of their Country. 
Nor would he er the Spaniards to o- 
blige them to change their natiye air, to 
one leſs healthful, nor to uſe them as 
| ſlaves, becauſe they were ſervants; fo 
that in a ſhort time, the Indians came 
to forget that they had loſt their Coun- 
try, aud became very eaſy, under the 
Government of De Caſtro. And ſure 
it had been the wiſdom of Spain to have 
always had ſuch Governors in America; 
becauſe they would have had three times 
more ſubjects there, by mildneſs and ju- 
ſtice, than they had, by the cruel and 
inhaman uſage which thoſe poor crea- 
tures often met with. 

The greateſt trouble he met with was, 
to pleaſe the Spaniarde, who thought 
they had every one delery'd all Pers, 
for their ſervices, af in joining 
the King's Standard, in the laſt civil 
war. However, he divided the Lands 
with as even a hand as he could; and 
when he could not ſatisfy their demands 
and extravagant claims, he gave them 
Commiſſions to make new diſcoveries, 
and plant new Colonies, where they had 
been before, or in other parts as they 
thought moſt proper, as the Marquis 
Pigarro had done before him. An ex- 
pedient which rid him of the importu- 
nities of many unreaſonable people; and 
the expectation of Mountains of Gold, 
made thoſe Adventurers eaſier than a 
greater tract of ground than ever any of 
their anceſtors had been maſters of, would 
have done. Thus he ſent Pedro de Ver- 
gara back to the Pacamoros, to the eaſt- 
ward of the northern part of Pers, from 
whence he had come, upon notice given 


: 


P I Z AR R o 


bim of the death of the Marquis Pi. 
Sarro. 727 de Rojas, Nicolas de Ere- 
dia, and Philip Gutierrez, went to the 


Province of Maſſu, or Moxos, which is 


likewiſe eaſtward of Peru. And Mon- 
roy march'd to Chili to reinforce Valdi. 
via. Others went to other places, where 
they had various ſucceſs; but the civil 
broils, often brought them together; 
where they eſpous d ſometimes one cauſe, 
ſometimes another, as their intereſt or 
inclinations led them. | 

All things being now quietly ſettled 
at Peru, De Caſtro goyern'd that Empire 
for about a year and a half, with great 
moderation, and to the ſatisfaction both 
of the Spaxtards, and Natives. But in 
the year 1544, a new Scene open'd, 
which put the whole Empire in a com- 
buſtion, and engag'd the Spaniards in a 
new Civil War, and a Rebellion of worſe 
conſequence than the former; the occa- 
ſion of which was this: 
A certain Friar Bartbolomeo de las Ca- 
ſas, having been ſome time in Mexico, 
return'd to Spain about the year 1939. 
And, upon pretence of Zeal for the Pro- 
pagation of Religion, propos'd a new 
Scheme for the Government of the Feſt. 
Indies; which was rejected by the Coun- 
cil for American Affairs, of which the 
Cardinal de Loyaſa was Preſident. How- 


ever, in the year 1542, the Friar found 


means to be introduced to the Emperor, 
lately come from Germany into Spain, 
and having blended his new Conſtituti- 
ons, with fome ſpecious Articles with 
reſpect to Religion, and ſome good Laws 
concerning the mild uſage towards the 
Indians; the Emperor, having join'd ſe. 
veral others to the Council, had this 
Scheme debated; and tho' they who 
were beſt acquainted with the Meſt. Iu. 
dies were againſt the Regulations pro- 
pos'd, the Scheme was approv'd by the 
majority of the Council, and confirm'd 


by the Emperor at Barcelona on the 2oth 


of November, 1542. Theſe Regulations 
conſiſted of 44 Articles, of which our 
Author only mentions four, as the ground 
of the future troubles. 

1. That after the death of the Con- 
querors, or the poſſeſſors of Plantations, 
all the Lands, fo poſſeſs' d, or Cities built 
by any Commander, ſhould fall to the 
King; the Children and Widows of the 
ſaid Conquerors, Poſſeſſors, or Founders, 

having no property in them, but to have 
ſuch a ſhare of the Fruits of them, as 
the King ſhould think fit ro appoint, for 
their maintenance. | 

2. That no Indian ſhould be tax'd, 'or 


Vega, 


P. 2. B, * 


New laws 


made for 
the Weſt- 
Indies, 


oblig'd to pay any Tribute, in any Pro- 


vince where they paid perſonal ſer vice; 
nor ſhould any of them be forced to 


work in the Mines, or to fiſh for Pearls; 


and 
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And where they paid corporal ſervice, 
they ſhould be capable of redeeming it, 
by a Tax upon their Goods. | 

3. Thar all Biſbops, Monaſteriet, and 
_ Hoſpitals, ſhould give up, to the King. 
all the Right and Title they had to Lauds, 
or Plantations, cultivated by Iadians; 
and that all Governors, Preſedents, 
| Fudges, and their Deputies, as likewiſe 

all Officers of the King's Revenue, ſhould 

diſclaim all Right to ſuch Plantations, 
and that none of the King's Officers 
whatſoever ſhould be capable of keeping 

Indian Slaves, tho' they ſhould quit 

their Poſts to qualify themſelves for do- 
ing ſo. 

4. That all ſuch as had Lands in Pers, 
and had been concern'd in the late diſtur- 
bances between Pizarro and Almagro, 
ſhould forfeit all their Power and domi- 
nion over the Indians; which diſabled 
all the. Spaniards at once from having 
any Service from the Natives, there not 
being one Spaniard, in that part of the 
Continent; but what was engag d. on 
the one ſide or the other. PRE! 

The firſt of theſe Conſtitutions was 
contrary to the Grant already given by 
the Emperor, to all who ſhould venture 
their Lives in that Service; for they 
were not only to hold what ſhould be 
allotted them by the Governor, for the 
time being, during their own Lives; but 
their eldeſt Sons, or Daughters, and if 
they had no Child, their Widows were 
to poſſeſs the ſame during their Lives. 

ho” the ſecond ſeem d, and perhaps 
was intended, for the eaſe of the Na- 
tives; yet it really was an injury to 
them; becauſe, if it took place, they 
could haye no opportunity of working 
for their Bread, after their Land was 
taken from them. And had no [ndians 
been em a fn in the Mines, Spain would 
have had a {mall ſhare of the Riches of 
Peru. It would haye been a thing wor- 
thy of the Emperor, to have reſtrain'd 
the uſing them ill, or making them Slaves; 
but to exempt them from ſervice was ill- 
judg'd, fince it was their conſtant pra- 
Ctice under their own Inca's. 

As to the third, I wonder more at its 
paſſing, than I blame the rigour of it, 
tho' it ſeems to have made thoſe Lands 
uſeleſs to the Poſſeſſors, ſince it muſt be 
ſuppos d. that, without people to culti- 
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pended the execution of them in moſt 
inconvenience of them; and having re- 


ſequences of purſuing rhoſe meaſures, 
he got them ſuperſeded. (ar leaſt che moſt 
grie vous of them) with regard to Mexz- 
co; and having quieted the minds of the 
ſubjects, he return'd to Han. | 

But that affair was carry'd after ano- 
ther manner in Peru. For Blaſco Nu- 


Land, came to Panama, where finding 
many Indians, brought from Peru, by 
Spantards then reſiding at Panama, he 
diſcharg'd them all, even againſt their 
own wills, and order'd them to be ſent 


home. And when many expoſtulared 


the caſe with him, and told him, 
it would be an injury both to Gop 


and the King; becauſe, many of 


thoſe Indians, having einbraced Chriſti- 
anity, would be under a temptation of 
returning to their former Idolatry, by 


leaving their Maſters, . beſides that their 


ſervice was neceſſary to procure Trea- 
ſure for the King; he made them no o- 
ther anſwer, but that ſuch was his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, from which he was re- 
ſoly'd not to depart in a tittle; and he 
caus'd 300 Indians to be embark'd con- 
trary to their inclinations, who periſh'd 
with famine and other hardſhips, with- 
out being able to reach their own Pro- 
vinces. But Nane talk'd fo haughtily, 
and with ſuch indecent warmth upon 
that ſubject, that few people at Panama 
card to take the liberty to ſpeak to him 


of it; only Carate the Governor, find- 


ing that he reſolv'd to leave the Judges, 
(ſent with him from Spain, to aſſiſt him 
in the Government of Peru) repreſent- 
ed to him, with much freedom, but ve— 
ry civilly, the danger of putting the new 
Laws in execution, in a Country ſcarce 
quiered after a ſharp Civil War; and 
therefore advis'd him, rather to ſuſpend 
the matter, till he had new inſtructions 
from the King, or until he had fix'd him- 
ſelf in the Government, and ſeen the 
true intereſt of the Country. Bur he re- 


vate it, Land is of no ſervice to the Pro. | ply'd, with great heat, that he would 


prietors. 


When theſe new Laws were enacted, 
Copies of them were ſent to all the parts 
of the Weſt-Indies, where there were 
IJpaniſh Colonies; and gave a general 
diſguſt. And when Don Franciſco Tello 
was ſent to put them in execution at 


execute the King's Orders, without any 
delay, and he would let the Judges lee, 
that he had no need of their aſſiſtance. 


at Tumbe ⁊ the 4th of May, and taking 
his journey by land, he publiſh'd his 


Mexico, (for all, except the fourth Ar. 
ticle mention'd, took place cycry where) 


new Orders wherever he came; laying a 


Tax upon ſome, according to the num- 


ber 


Boox I) + 
the Spaniſh Poſſeſſors there, oppos'd: 


them to a man, and the Superintendant, 
being a man of ſenſe, and temper, ſul- 


of the hard Articles, becauſe he ſaw the 


preſented ro the Emperor, the ill cou- 
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ne being ſeut Vice-King to Peru, ar- ſort Ve- 
riv'd at Nombre de Dios in Januamy Rey ts 
1544, and, croſſing the ſhort neck of 2 


With this intention, he left Panama, . ...:-.- 
with only his own family, and landed a Tum 


Chap 


Av. 


from others. He likewi 
difpatch'd expreſſes to Lima and Coſco, 


to let them know, that, as he was ar- 


riv'd in the Country, Vaca di Caſtro's 


Commiſſion was void. Di Caſtro, having 
intelligence of his approach, went to 
Lim, where he determin'd to wait his 
coming, and to ſubmit intirely to the- 


King's orders without murmuring. 
In the mean time, the Spaniardt of 


the Country, who had both from Hain, 
and Panama, receiv'd Copics of the new 
Laws, which (if put in execution) de- 
priv'd them of all benefit of their Fa- 
tigue and Blood, employ'd in the Con- 


queſt of Peru, hated the new Vice - Roy 
before they faw him; and finding. by his 

ehavyiour in rhe places he paſs'd thro', 
ſuch as Twmbes, F. Michael, and Trax. 


_ (from all which they had advices ſent. 
r 


em) that he put the new Laws in exe- 
cation, without liſtning ro auy remon- 
ſtrance made againſt them; and heating. 
from all quarters, that he was a man of 
an inexorable nature, they ſent mel- 
ſengers to Cy/eo aud Lima, to defire them 
to enter into ſome concert, to ſtop the 
execution of the Laws, and to provide 
apainſt the e Storm. The Co- 
lony at Coſco apply d to Di Caſtro, be- 
fore he left them, declating that, if he 
would ſtand by them, they would fup- 
port his Commiſſion; and refuſe admir- 
tance to the new Vice - Roy; but finding 
him tefoly'd to obey the King's orders, 
and that he poſitively refus'd to enga 
in any meaſures againſt Nuneg; 
the principal Citizens had conyey'd him 
a part of his way to Lima, they took 
leave of him, and return'd to Coſts to 
= themſelves upon ſome footing, where- 

y they might enjoy the fruits of their 
labouts. 

When Di Caſtro arriv'd at Lima, he 
was receiv'd with loud acclamarions; 
but the new Vice-Roy being not far from 
the City, the old Governor ſent his Se- 
cretary, and Major Domo, to compli- 
ment him, in his Name, and by Letter 
aſſur'd him of his readineſs to obey his 
Majeſty's commands, and to ſhey all re- 
gard to his Lordſhip's Commiſſion. Nu- 
ne recciy'd them civilly, and ſoon diſ- 
patch'd them, with his Compliments to 
their Maſter. But, at their return, they 
gave ſuch accounts of the ſeverity of 
the Vice-Roy's temper, that the Colony 
at Lima were like to mutiny, and talk'd 
openly of ſhutting the gates againſt the 
Vice-Roy : but others, of more mode- 
rate tempers, diſſuaded them from vio- 
lent reſolutions, and prevail'd with them 
to receive him in an honourable manner. 

Upon Nune zs arrival, he was met 


by Vaca di Caſtro, and the principal in- 


„ 


Con galo ma 


ſides, that I can not but think he had 
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ber of Indians they kept, and rl 
© 


habirants of Lima, about three leagues 
them away 


from the City ; and by the Magiſtrates, - 
near the Town, where Szarez, Com- Rey 


miſſary of the King's Revenue, in the 
Name of the Corporation, tender'd an 
Oath to him, obliging him to maintain 
all the privileges and immunities, grant— 
ed by his Majeſty to the Conquerors. 
and Spaniſh inhabitants of Peru; and 
that he would hear their Reafons, and 
receive their Petitions, in the Courts of 
Juſtice, againſt the new Regulations. 
The Vice-Roy would only ſwear, in ge- 
neral terms, to do every thing that was 
for the King's ſervice, and the good of 
the Country. This indefinite Oath 
troubled the Peruvian Spaniards very 
ſenſibly. However, the Vice-Roy was 
conducted to the Cathedral in great ſtate, 
and after paying his Devotions there, to 
the late Marquis P3izarro's Houle, 
where he and his Family were accom- 
modared. 


And here our two Authors, De Ia Ve- 


ga, and Herrera, differ fo widely in 


their accounts of what paſs'd, during the 
adminiſtration of Nune , that it is im- 
poſſible ro reconcile them; but tho' Ib 

no means approve of Rebellion in any 
ſhape, or upon any pretence, and con- 
ſequently blame Gonzalo Pizarro for 
carrying things farther than he ought to 
have done, I cannot but do this juſtice 
to La Vega, as to inform the Reader, 
as it appears to me, that he was, in all 
appearance, leſs biaſs'd by perſonal pre- 


ge | judice that the other Author. For, thro” 
fter 


the whole Hiſtory of the affairs of Peru, 
Herrera ſhews himſelf a mortal enemy 


125 


ud comes 
05 
cs. 


to the whole Pigarro Family; and talks 


of all the Brothers, in the moſt indecent, 
virulent terms. Whereas De Ja Vega. 
ſpeaks favourably of them, and yer does 
not juſtify them, in any bad action; for 
he blames both the Marquis, Don Fran- 
ciſco, and the other Brothers, for their 
behaviout to Almagro, when they had 
him in their power; and he owns: that 

le a bad uſe of the power 
given him, and thar he was a Rebel, as 
we ſhall ſhew hereafter, I do not fay, 
that this Author has no biaſs; but, as 
far as I can judge, it is the moſt excuſa- 
ble one that can be, vzz, his affection 
to his Country. Taking, therefore, 


things in this light, it will not be thought 


ſtrange if I am more inclin'd to follow 
La Vega, than the other; eſpecially 
when it is conſider'd that he was a Na- 
tive of Coco; and born ſome years be- 
fore Nunez arriv'd in Peru: and, tho' 
he was too young to know the tranſacti- 
ons of the enſuing war, when they hap- 


pen'd; yet he was acquainted with ſo 


many of the principal actors, of both 


I i the 
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the beſt W of coming at the 


Truth; and I believe he has given it 
faithfully, -in the moſt material things, 
where he was not led aſide by Authors 
who writ before him, in matters which 
he had no opportunity of learning from 
the actors themſelyes. But I ſhall nor 
follow him implicitly neither, nor take 


his accounts upon truſt, where his biaſs 


i "pa To return then to our pur- 
ole, 

The Vice-Roy being reſolv'd to. exe- 
Eute the new Regulations, in the very 
Letter of them, ſo diſguſted all the Sa- 
niards of Peru, that all Authors are 

reed, that he ſoon incur'd the aniver- 
fal hatred of the whole Spaniſh Inhabi- 
rants ; and, in a ſhort time, they began 


.to cabal againſt him, not only in the di- 


ſtant Cities and Colonies, but in the ve- 
ry Town of Lima, where he reſided. 
And what encourag'd them the more to 
it, was, that the Judges, (ſent with him 
from Spain, as his Counſellors and Aſſi. 
ſtants) being now arriv'd at Lima, and 
ſecing the inconveniencies of the new 


Laws, and judging of the ill conſequen- 


ces of putting them in execution, en- 
deavour d to perſuade him to ſuſpend 
them, until he ſhould hear from Spain; 
telling him plainly, that if the Emperor 
had becn appriz'd of the true ſtate of the 
Country, he would not haye given him 
ſuch a Commiſſion. But Nune g, who 
appears to haye been of a ſtiff poſitive 
remper, and perhaps out of a miſtaken 
principle of Loyalty, would obey the 
King's orders, to his Majeſty's prejudice; 
which a Miniſter ought never to do, with- 
out havin 707 repreſented things in a 
true Light to hit Maſter; fell into a 


paſſion with the Judges, reproaching 


them with want of Loyalty, or, at leaſt, 
of Zeal for his Majeſty's Service; de- 
claring that he would, with vigour, ex- 
ecute his orders to the very ſmalleſt 
point: which, tho” the Judges, for ſome 
time, diſſembled their reſentment, crea- 
red fuch a miſunderſtanding between 
them, as ſoon became viſible to the whole 
City of Lima, and was very acceptable 
news to the whole Empire. 

But, tho' the Spaniards hated the 
Vice-Roy, upon account of the new 
Laws, and his obſtinacy in rejecting all 
{ſolicitations for ſuſpending them; Manco 
Inca, who, for a long time, had liv'd 
retir'd in the Mountains, and ſeem'd to 
have given over thoughts of Empire, be- 
ing inform'd of this mifander e 
between the new Vice-Roy and the Pro- 
aan thought jr a lucky juncture for 


im, to recover hN Right, at leaſt to a 


part of his Dominions. He therefore, 
cing prompred by Mendez, and Peres, 


who, with ſix other Spaniards, had ta- 


—c 
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ken ſhelter with him, to skreen them 
from the juſtice of Di Caſtro, writ a 
Letter to Nane, offering his Service to · 
the King of Hain, by joining with 
his Vice- Roy; the Spaniarde writing, 
at the ſame time, to deſire a pardon for 
what was paſt, and promiſing to promote 
his intereſt with the Inca. Perez was 
charg'd with this Embaſſy, having a ſuf- 
ficient number of Indians for an eſcorte. 
The Vice-Roy receiv'd the Letters with 
pleaſure, granted all that the Spaniards 
deſit'd. and ſent a civil meſſage, full of 
reſpect to the Inca; with which Peres 
came back to the Mountains, and was 
receiv'd with joy both by his Compani- 
ons, and the 5 ouph ; a ave im- 
mediate orders to levy forces; but, poor 
Gentleman] his unlucky Fate, occaſion'd 

by the brutality of this very Perez, 
diſappointed his expectation. | 

He had kindly entertain'd theſe eight 

Spaniards, for many months, and, being 
inſtructed by them, had got a Bowl 
ing-Green made, where he frequently 
play'd with them; but Perez had ſeve- 
ral diſputes with him, about their caſts, 
wherein he treated the Inca with little 
reſpect. After his return from Lima he 
grew more inſolent; and, one day, play- 
ing at Bowls with him, he us'd the Inca 
in ſo rude a way, that Manco loſing his 
temper, punch'd him on the Breaſt, bid- 
ding him remember whom he ſpoke to; 
at which the Ruffian threw the Bowl at 2. 
his head, and kill'd him with the blow. rwnare 
This ſo juſtly enrag'd the Indians, that d of 
they kill'd them every man. This un- j,*"** 
fortunate accident made the Indians diſ-. 
perſe, thinking now all the Spaniards e- 

nally their enemies; ſo that they re- 
old to retire till the IJpanziards 
ſhould deſtroy one another, that they 
might have an opportunity of killing 
the laſt; and ſo rid their Country of 
a People who had done ſo much miſchief 
in it. | 
In the mean time, the Vice-Roy, go- 
ing on in the vigorous execution of the 
new Laws, ſtill increas'd the Diſcontents 
of the Spantards; who finding that there 
was no redreſs to be expected from him, 
by any particular applications, notwith- 
ſtanding all that the Judges could do; 
they reſoly'd to join in a general Petition 
of the moſt conſiderable Cities, and Co- 
lonies, in the ſouth part of Peru. In 
order to this, the Magiſtrates of Cœſeo Se 
ſent Letters to Guamanga, Arequipa, — 
and Cagui ſaca, all in the ſouth of Pers, for Gon- 
to repair to Coſco, by their Deputies, to zalo Pi- 


conſider of the common fafety ; and af. z2rro- 1% 
ter ſeveral debates, and different opini- fore 
ons, it was agrecd to ſend for Gonzalo deel, 
Pizarro, who was now in the Province — 


of Los Charcas ſouth of Co/to, where > 
Brother 
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Brother Fernando and he had both Plan- 
rations, intending to make him their So- 
licitor to the Vice-Roy. Gonzalo ha- 
ving receiv'd their Letters, fer out, with 
only ten or twelve friends, and made 
what haſte he could to Coſco; having 
firſt provided what Money he could, our 
of his own and his Brother's Planta- 
tions. 

When he arriv'd at Caſco, they talk'd 
over the Grievances, which, to be ſure, 
he did not endeavour to leſſen, being ſe- 
cretly vex'd to fee the Government of 
that rich Country torn out of his hands, 
firſt by Di Caſtro, and now by Nunez. 
However, he conceal'd his private de- 
ſigns, only he told them, that he hop'd 
they would not expect of him, that he 
ſhould throw himſelf into the Vice-Roy's 

power, who had given out that he had 
the Emperor's orders to cut off his head. 
If therefore they would have any thing 
done to purpoſe, they muſt raiſe ſuch a 
force as was ſufficicot to guard his per- 
ſon, both againſt the Indians under Inca 
Manco (who at this time was alive, and 
raiſing forces) and likewiſe againſt any 
infults he might meet with at Lima. 
This bore a long debare, there being ma- 
ny, who, tho' they were willing to pe- 
tition, were averſe to any thing that had 
the face of Rebellion; bur Pigarro cun- 


ningly.work'd up the tempers of the moſt 


firy, and got ſome of his creatures un- 
derhand, to ſhew the neceſſity of arms, 

not to oppoſe the King's Authority, but 

ro keep themſelves from having their 
Throats cut, or their Eſtates confiſcated 

by a Tyrant, who being in the Alma- 

grian Intereſt, would, without the Em- 
pos knowledge, oppreſs all ſuch as 

ad any intereſt in the Pizarro family. 

He is mad: f 
Procura- ſign a joint Commiſſion, from the Depu- 
ror Gene. ties of the Cities aboye-nam'd, to make 
ra! for him their Procurator-General, with a 
Jeni. power to liſt men, for the ſafeguard of 
his perſon, againſt the Indians on the 

road. Having obtain'd this, he ſoon 
levy'd about 400 men, and writ very 
endearing Letters to other Towns, and 
private Plantations, inviting all the Spa- 

niards to join him, for the ſafety of their 

Lives and Eſtates, againſt the ryranny 

of Nunez, who ated againſt the Em- 
peror's orders, in ſhewing no regard to 

the advice of the Judges, in concert 

with whom he had been commanded to 

act. This bait took with a great many, 


ſo that Pzzarro's forces increas'd every 
day. : 


H: raiſe: Having thus got himſelf at the head of 
ow 22 above 500 men, horſe and foot, he threw 


bomſclf off the mask, and proclaim'd himſelf the 
Govergor, Emperor's Governor of Peru; alledg- 
ing, that it was not in his Majeſty's 

f | 
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By theſe Artifices, he brought them to 


* 
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3 to recall the Grant he had once 
eſtow'd upon the firſt Conquerors, 
which was, that every one was to enjoy 
the Lands aſlign'd to him for two Lives. 
and that the Marquis Pzzarro was to be 
Governor for his life, aud to leave it to 
his heir, for his. This plain declaration 
made many, who had ſign'd his Com- 
miſſion, repent of what they had done. 
Bur it was now out of their power to 
diſpoſſeſs him of his authority; yet he 


-ſtill pretended-ro continue upon the de- 


fenſive, and that his deſign was only to 

tition, and if that did not ſucceed, to 
keep himſelf and his conſtirucuts out of 
Nunez's hands, until they might have 
time to ſend to the Emperor, and if that 
fail'd of the wiſh'd effect, he declar'd he 
would then ſubmit to his Majeſty's plea- 
ſure. 

When the account of the proceedings Di Ca- 
at Coſeo was brought to Lima, the Vice- ſtro in. 
Roy, knowing that he was little belov'd I'D 
there, caus'd ſeveral perſons, whom he x. 
ſuſpected (and among them Yaca di Ca- 
ſiro, the late Governor) to be ſeiz'd, un- 
der pretence of intelligence with the Re- 
bels, (for ſuch indeed Pizarro was now 
become) and ſent them aboard ſome ſhips, 
in the port of Lima. He likewiſe gave 
orders to augment his forces, and gave 
the command of them to his Brother 
Hela; providing them with all ſorts of 
arms; and even melting down the Church 
Bells to make Guns of. His Army con- 
ſiſted of 600, about 150 of which were 
horle. | 

In the mean time, about forty of the % 
moſt conſiderable Gentlemen of Coſco, ref 
who did not approve of this ſeditious and Coſco 4. 
treaſonable manner of petitioning with F. 
Pike and Gun, deſerted Pizarro, who © 
was now encamp'd not far from the Ci- 

ty; and going home, prepar'd every thing 
neceſſary for an expedition to Arequipa. 
where two ſhips lay, which Gonzalo 

had bought ro carry Ammunition” and 
Proviſions to Lima. when he ſhould be 
poſſels'd of ir. Thoſe ſhips they deſign'd 

to have ſeiz'd, and carry'd to the Vice- 
Roy; and accordingly perform'd the 
journey; but when they came to the 
place, they found that they had been pre- 
vented by Serena and Carceres, two Ci- 
tizens of Arequipa, who had perform'd 

what they deſign'd, and, by bribing the 
Seamen, had fail'd to Lima, and were 
graciouſly receiv'd by the Vice-Roy. 

This diſappointment broke all their mea- 

ſures; for there was no hazarding the 

going by land, becauſe Pizarro had 
guarded all the paſſes leading ro Lima; 

that they were oblig'd to ſtay there forty 

days, to build a Boat to tranſport them 

to Lima; but that delay loſt the whole 


affair. For, had they gone by land (as 
| they 


Pedro di 
Puclles 
revolt: 
from the 
Vice- Roy. 


Pnelles, being join 


. march'd to join Gonzalo, their leader 


to Lima. 


And De 
Rojas 
thinking 
to revolt 
from Pi- 
ZArro, is 
diſcover'd 


and kill d. 


probability, they might have occaſion d 


- been taken from Guamanga, where D. 


(under pretence of communicating ſome 


in cypher, from Benito de Carvajal, to 
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they were oblig'd to do afterall; becauſe | 
their Boat ſunk as ſoon as launch d) they 


had arriv'd time. enough ro have given 
reputation to Nunes's party; and in all 


a genera] deſcrtion in P1zarre's. T0 

Pizarro having muſter'd his forces, 
and added to them 20,000. Indians, of 
which 12,000 were employ'd in drawing 
twenty pieces of cannon,” which had 


Cafiro had left them, began his march 
towards Lima. But the revolt of the 
forty Gentlemen gave him much trouble, 
thoꝰ it was ſoon made up by a double de- 
ſertion from the 'Vice-Roy's ſide rf his- 
For, Pedro di Puelles, Deputy Gover- 
nor of G#anico (a Colony in 10 deg. ſ. 
lat.) having his Commiſſion renew'd by 
Nunez, was ſent for, by him, to come 
to his aſliſtance, againſt Gonzalo. Bur 

d by ſome other Co- 
lonies near him, repreſented to his 
friends the Slavery they muſt be under, 
if the Vice-Roy ſhould get the betrer of 
Gonsalo; ſo that they all agreed to march 
and join the Rebels, inſtead of going to 
Lima. This' reſolution of theirs being 
diſcover'd ro Nunez, he ſent a party, 
under the command of his Brother, ro 
intercept them; but that party miſſing 
of them, follow'd. their example, and 


hardly eſcaping, with a few friends, back 


But fo uncertain were people's minds, 
and ſo divided between Loyalty and In- 
tereſt (/ ill it is judg d to drive things 
to extremities) that whilſt ſome recruits 
were upon their march to join Gonzalo 
Pizarro, others were contriving how 
to get from him to Lima. One of the 
chief of thoſe was Gaſpar Rodrignes, 
or as ſome call him De Reggas; but he 
having been the perſon employ'd in ta- 
king the cannon from Guamanga, he 
would not truſt himſelf with the Vice- 
Roy, unleſs he firſt ſign'd a pardon for 
that offence; which he did; but being 
elevated with the thoughts of Gaſpar's 
declaring for him, he imprudently pub- 
liſh'd it in Lima, from whence it was 
immediately tranſmitted to Pzzarro; 
with the pardon ſign'd, which they had 
taken from the Prieſt, to whom it had 
been deliver'd. Gonzalo, upon this diſ- 
covery, advis'd with ſome of his friends; 
and ſending for Gaſpar, by their advice, 


diſpatches arriv'd from Lima) as ſoon as 
he came to him, he was ſeiz'd and be- 
headed, with ſome others concern'd in 
the Plot, 

To compenſate this loſs, Nunez taking 
umbrage at ſomeintercepted letters writ 


. 


% 
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his Brother, the A 


and his own deſign of raki 
opportunity of coming to join the Vice- 
Roy; yet Nu#ez ſtill ſuſpected him, tho 
without realon, and-foon after, ſome re- 
lations of Suareg's quitting Lima in the 
night. the Vice-Roy ſent for Snares, 
and calling him /7{ain and Traitor, had 


him murder'd in hisprefence. This ſtep, 22 * 
ders 
pented of afterwards, and reproach'd his rea. 


ſo arbitrary. and ſo unjuſt, he often re- 


Brother for having brought Snares to 
him, when he {aw him in a paſſion; and 
indeed he had good realon to be ſorry 
for it, becauſe it was made a ground for 
his confinement very ſoon after. 
Gonzalo: Pigarro, being encourag'd 
by the arrival of Puelles, proceeded in 
his match to Lima; upon the report of 
which, the Vice - Roy, finding that he was 
not in a condition tb fight him, and be- 
ing unwilling to ſtand a Siege, deter- 
min'd to ſead the Citizen's Wives by Sea 


to Truxillo, and to march himſelf b 


Land, with ſuch forces as he had. This 
reſolution he communicated to theJudges, 


ur of freeing him from the danger of 
falling into P:zarr0's hands, ſent him 
on board a ſhip, giving De Robles awar- 


rant under their hands for ſei zingand de- 


taining him, as being neceſſary for the 
King's ſervice, 

T his proceeding of the Judges brought 
all things into confuſion at Lima, ſome 
ſetting up for Nunez, and others for the 
Judges; but indeed, the Judges were in 
the right to ſend him aboard, for other- 
wiſe he had been murder'd by Snarez's 
friends; his Brother being arriv'd, as 
he had promis'd in the cypher Letters. 


and was ſo much incens'd for his mur- 


der, that he was reſolv'd to revenge it: 
whilſt, on the other hand, a conſidera- 
ble number conſpir'd to kill the Judges, 
and releaſe the Vice- Roy; but being dit- 
coyer'd, one of the chief of them had 
his hand cut off, by their ſentence, and 
the reſt were impriton'd for ſome time. 

In the mean time, Alvarez, one of the 
Judges, was deputed to carry the Vice- 
Roy to Spain, and the whole proceed- 
ings, during his adminiſtration, were pre- 
par'd to be ſent along with him; but he 
going on board, chang'd ſides; for, tho 
he had been one of the greateſt promo- 
ters of the confinement of Nase, he 


now beg'd his pardon, promiſing to do 


Whatcy cr 


Boo 
gent Tian Suarez, who 
was then at Lima, ſent for him, and 
commanded him to decyphet the Letters, 
which he did without heſitation, and 
producing the key, made it appear, that 
thoſe Letters were an account! of the 
miſunderſtandings in Pigarro's Camp, 
ng the firſt 


And i 
who boldly oppos'd it, and, by intel. 477 
ligence with the Inhabitants, ſeiz d the „4. 


weer of the Vice - Roy, and, under co- 7" 
0 
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Gonzalo 
marches 
to Lima, 


he defired; and to make good 
chat promiſe, at his deſire, he ſet fail for 
Tiruxitlo, without waiting for the diſ- 


patches. This ſhock' d the judges, and 
made them apprehend the conſequences 


of it. But hearing that Pizarro was 
upon his march, they ſent a deputation 
to him, requiring him to lay down his 
arms, and to come peaceably to Lima, be- 
cauſe all that he had given out, as the rea- 
ſon of his having firſt taken them up, 
was now perform d; for they declared the 
new laws ſuſpended, till farther orders 
from the King; which being done, and the 
Vice Roy ſent, out of the country, to be 
judg'd. in Spain, there was nothing left 
for Gonsalo to do by force. In anſwer to 
this meſſage. Gonzalo inſiſted that the 


judges ſhould declare him Governor of | 


Peru, and to give him the inveſtiture of 
it by their authority. They heſitated 
ſome time before they came into theſe 
propoſals; but, upon his taking poſſeſſion 


of Lima, and hanging two or three per- 


Gonzalo 
Pizarro 
Aeclar d 
Governor 
of Peru 
at Lima. 


ſons, in Terrorem, the judges got the 
whole inhabitants to join with them in de- 
claring the government of Peru veſted in 


Gonzalo Pizarro, till the Emperor's ſur- 
ther orders. 


Thus was Gonzalo in full poſſeſſion of 


the adminiſtration, and wiſely left the 


courts of juſtice to the judges, keeping 


the army under his own direction: but 
ſome irregularities were committed and 
ſome conſiderable perſons were put to 
death, which Pizarro charged upon 


Caoajal, altho it is to be ſuppos d he, at 


leaſt, conniv d at, ſince he did not puniſh him. 

Things being ſettled at Lima to Con- 
zalo's mind, he judg'd it proper to ſend 
an account to Spain of all that had hap- 
pened, and after conſulting his friends 
about it, it was thought neceſſary to ſend 


two, meſſengers, in the ſame ſhip, on 


board of which Vaca de Caſtro was ſtill 


.embark'd, and detain'd priſoner, there 


being no other then in the Port. But 4e 
Caſtro being afraid of ſome inſult from Pi- 
Sarro or Carvajal, and having no body 


aboard of their party, prevailed with the 


ſhip's crew to ſet fail for Panama before 
Ptzarro's diſpatches were got ready. 
This proyok'd the new Governor to that 
degree, that he in a fury impriſon'd all 
ſuch as he ſuſpected to be of the King's 


party, (not only the inhabitants of Lima 


but thoſe who had come from Coſco to 


join the Vice Roy,) pretending that they 
were concern'd in the eſcape of de Caſtro; 
and many ſeverities and cruelties were 
then committed; and Carvajal made mo- 
ney of delaying ſome executions, till Pi- 
Sarro was in good temper to grant par- 
dons, which brought in - bribery, and 
turn'd the hearts of many from the new 
adminiſtration. 


uns Fa 
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Whilſt Pirarro carried matters thus, 
With a high hand at Lima, the Vice Roy 


Nunez arriv'd at Tumbe x, where he land- 
ed, and, with the ſole judge Alvarez, 


exected a court of juſtice, and publiſhed a 
manifeſto, containing an account of the 
rebellion of Pi garro, with all the parti- 
culars of his on confinement and aps: 
exhorting, and commanding all his majeſ- 
ty's loyal ſubjects to come to his aſſiſtance : 
but, . altho” ſome were prevail'd upon to 


join him, and ſent in proviſions to him; 


yet the dread of the new laws, and the 
univerſal ill character he had acquired, 
prevail'd with moſt of thoſe. whom he 
traſted, to carry his manifeſto, and other 
warrants to the Spaniſh Colonics, to go 
with them to Lima, ſo that Pizarro 
had intelligence of all his proceedings; and 
not thinking it convenient to let him ſit 
quietly ſo near him, ſent out a ſtrong party 
to diſlodge him. The news of their 
march coming to Tumbeæ, the Voce Roy 
was forc'd to leave the place, having been 
deſerted by many of thoſe who firſt came 
over to him; and Bachicoa, one of Pi- 
Sarro's captains, for that expedition, ſur- 
priz d two ſhips belonging to Nynes, 
with which he ſcour'd along the coaſt, to 
hinder any aſſiſtance from coming from 
Panama to him, and took all ſhips which 
came in his way ; £ 1 

The Vice Roy, together with judge 
Alvarez, march'd over the mountains to 
Quitu, in which march they ſuffer'd much 
oy the ruggedneſs of the road, and want 

proviſions, ſo that they were forc'd to 
eat. horſe fleſh, and roots and herbs. 
Pizarro purſuing him ſometimes by his 
Captains, and ſometimes in perſon; fo 
that, ſor the ſpace of a whole year, there 
was nothing but confuſion and ſlaughter 
thro' the whole empire of Peru; the Vice 
Roy be-heading and hanging ſuch of his 
own party, as either were betraying him, or 
he ſuſpected of treachery ; Pigarro, on the 
other hand, putting to death all the heads 
ofthe vice roy's party who came in his way; 
and theſe butcheries on both ſides were at- 
tended with all the circumſtances of cruel- 
ty and injuſtice; but I chuſc rather to 
give this account of them, in general, 
than to deſcend to particulars, of ſmall 
importance to an Eugliſb reader. I ſhall 
only add, that I believe the ſlaughter 
committed by both Parties, during this 
civil war, had great influence upon the 
Spaniſh writers, and made them give 
characters of the different Chiefs, accord- 
ing to the treatment they gave their 
friends: altho' I cannot but commend the 
moderation of La Vega, who all along 
ſpeaks with temper of Pizarro, tho' he 
docs not approve his actions, nor does 
he juſtify 
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Nunes 
arrives at 
Tumben. 


is pur ſu d 
by Pizar- 
ro. 


his own father, for having eſ- 
| pows'd bus ca „ 
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nter were not Nunes Was there, upon his march to 
confin'd to the places where the Vice Roy Panama, "having been Tent, by His bro- 
and Pisarro kept their quarters. For, ther the Vice Roy, to haſten the reofuits; 
Wuhilſt they were hunting one another, Hinojoſe ſeat out ſomè parties in ſearch of 
and ſtarving their men in mountains and him, one of which brought him to the 
deſarts in the North, the Cities of the town priſoner, together with a baſtard 
South were not at peace; ſome of them ſon of Gonzalo” Pizarrds whom he had 
declating for the Vice Roy, and ſome for taken, and was carry ing with Him. Ha- 
Pi garro; and thoſe who were ſome part ving got Vela Nunes, in his power, he 
of the year ſor one party, chang'd ſides ſet fail for Panama, Where he Was fre- 
and declated for the other; ſuch as, Cuſco, ceiv id, after ſome ſtruggle, upon his pro- 
Guamanga, La Plata, and even Lima, miſe of committing no hoſtility; Which 
which was now become the chief Colony | he perſorm'd very honeſtly; and Jeet 
of the Spaniards. Thoſe frequent revolts | that Verdugo, (who had declared fbr th 
obliged Pizarro to ſend Carvajal into Vice King in ruxillo) had retir d to W. 
the South, where having recruited his | caragua in Mexico, hecuſe he durſt not 
army at Lima, with ſuch as were bet ] come to Panama; he ſent one of : his 
affected to Pizarro, and at Coſco, he | officers with two ſhips" after him thicher. 
march'd againſt Diego Centeno, who had | This officer was refus'd entrance at Necas 
Kill'd Almandra, (governor of La Plata | ragua; but he took theAhip in which 
for Pizarro) and declar'd forthe vice roy. | Verdugo had made his eſcape, and ſo re- 
They had "ſeveral skirmiſhes together, | turn'd to Hnejieſegesgs§. 
but Centeno kept ſome paſſes in the moun-] Whilſt theſe things paſt at Panama, Pizarro 
tains, where he preſerv'd himſelf for ſome Pi garro  decoy'd the Vice Roy out of Hy frac 
time with great bravety. And altho” he | Popayan by a ſtratagem. He gave out | eat : 
was not ſo old and experienced a ſoldier as | that he was going ſouthward, in order tb pony oh 
Carvajal, he defended himſelf ſo well, | chaſtiſe Cemtexo, and having corrupted A ro Quitu, 
that Caroziat himſelf commended his con- ſpy, (ſent by the Vice Roy to Quitu,) he 
duct, particularly in one reteat, and 


| 1 writ fate accounts, in his cypher to N 
equall'd him to the moſt famous Generals 
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ne; and made Pedro di Puelles write to 
that he had known, or read of. Nor did 


he ever yield to Pizarro, but kept him 
ſelf cloſe, aſter the Vice Roy's defeat, 
and appear'd aſterwards on the King's 
fide, ' where he did good ſer vice. 

In the mean time Gonzalo Pizarro! 
was ſtill in purſuit of the Vice Roy, and 
in his march ſuffer'd much; for Nunez 
being before him, left him no proviſions 
for: his army, wherever he came. But 


thoſe difficulties did not frighten Pizarro, 


who knowing that the whole ſucceſs de- 


pended upon the ſperſon of the Vice Roy, 
was reſolv'd either to kill him, or to drive 


him out of Peru; and therefore holding 
on his march to Qyitu, Nunes left it, 
taking the route of Popayan, the Govern- 
ment of Belalcazer. Pizarro purſued 
him as far as Poſto, the firſt Spaniſh 
Colony ih that territory; but know- 
ing the country, thro' which Nunez 


march'd, to be ill provided, and a deſart, 
and being aware that his enemy would 
ſeize all the ſcanty proviſions there were, 


he contented himſelf with having obliged 
the Vice Roy to abandon Peru, and fo 
return'd to Quitu, where he ſpent ſome 
time in feaſting and jollity, thinking him- 
elf little leſs than King of all that country 
without any competitor. From Quitu he 
ſent Hinojoſo, with ſome ſhips, to Panama 
to prevent their ſending any recruits to 
Nunes. This new admiral of his, hay- 
ing put into the port of St. John, other- 
wiſe call'd Buena Ventura, on the coaſt 


of Papayan, had intelligence that Vela 


ſome of his friends in -Popayan,  invitin 
them to come and divert themſelves at 
Dit, becauſe Pizarro was gone th 
Los Charcas, having left him his 
Deputy 5 Theſe letters, having 
been ſent in inch a way as to fall into the 
hands of the Vice Roy, had the deſign 
effect; for Nunez, believing that he ha 
no enemy at Qitu but Puelles, march'd 
immediately with his own forces, and 
thoſe of Belalcazar, conſiſting in all of 
about 300; and P;zarro had taken ſuch 
care of the roads, that the Vice Roy 
knew nothing of his being in the country, 
till he came to Quitu. In the mean time, 
having begun his pretended march towards 
Lima, he thought fit to be ſick the ſecond 
orthird day, and therefore ſtop'd under co- 
lourof recovering his health, till he had in- 
telligence that Nunes waswithin two. or 
three day's march of Quitu and having 
concerted meaſures before hand with Puel- 
tes, they join'd to oppoſe his paſſage at a 
river within three leagues of the city. 
But Nunez, by Belalcazar's advice, 
gave them the flip, and took another 
route to Quitu; but finding no aſiſtance 
there, and being purſu'd by Pizarro, 
he drew up his forces, near the city, and 
gave him battle; | 
much ſuperior to him in number, that af- 
ter a ſtout reſiſtance for ſome time, the 
Vice Roy's party gave way, many brave 
officers were kill'd, and Nuzes . himſelf, 
in ſpite of his age, fighting like a heroe, 
was knock'd down, and by Suar22's or- 
„der 


but the other was fo Nunez 
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Wer (in revenge for his brother's death) To perform this important piece of fer- Be la 
his head was cut off, and carried to Quitu, vice, they pitch'd upon Pedro de lu Gaſe Ge 
here it was ſet upon a pole: but Pi- on, a prieſt, and one of the council of the re 

1d, angry at that indignity, order'd it to] inquiſition, whoſe good ſenſe, and ſmooth preſdeu- 
be taken down; and honourably buried temper were much wanting to rectify a . Peru. 
with the body. Above -206 of the Vice diſordered ſtate. His commiſſion dated 
Roy's people were kill'd in the battle, at Vienna in the year 1546, gave him as 
and not above 20'of Pigarro's. Belal-| abſolute power over all perſons and cauſes 
ca ur was fore wounded and taken priſo- in Peru, as the King himfelf had. He 
net, but. as ſoon as he was cur'd of his, | could puniſh-or pardon treaſon, make or 
wounds, Pizarro diſmis'd him, and he repeal laws, and, in ſhort, perform all 
went to his government with as many of acts of n ; as he ſhould judge 
his men as were left promiſing never to moſt for the ſervice of Gov, and the 
_ oppole Gonzalo again. Some of the pri- King. e 


S 
> 


' Toners © (who had deſerted” to the Vice] With this commiſſion, Caſca ſet fail 


Roy, and had been moſt active againſt 

. Pizarro) he either hang'd up, or ba- 
nmiſh'd to Chili; and releaſed all the reſt, 
taking them into his army, in the ſame 
ſtations they had under Nunez. He like- 
wiſe forgave the Vice Roy's Brother, but 
to pre vent his doing any thing againſt his 
intereſt, he took him with him to Lima. 

- Pizarro having now no enemy to make 
head againſt him in Peru, march'd to Lima 
very peaceably, eftabliſhing the colonies 

as he paſt, and giving very ptudent orders 
both with regard to the Spaniards and 
Indians. When he arrived there, he took 
care to lay aſide the fifths for the King, 
and iſſued out all his orders in his maj? 
_ ty's name, as his brother the marquis ha 
done. And for ſome time, he govern'd 
with great moderation, and-with all the 
marks of loyalty. But "Carvayal, ha- 
ving defeated Aba „ and ſent his 
head to Arequipa, together with three other 
heads of the chief officers of Cenreno's party, 


marchꝭd to Lima, where Pizarro careſs'd | 


him as his beſt friend ; and this Carvajal 


being of a ſour cruel temper, 20 the | 


governor upon ſeveral harſh and bloody 
acts, and particularly he put Vela Nunes 
to death, for attempting to eſcape. 
Whilſt Pizarro was making way for 
his advancement in Peru, the news of the 
troubles there, had reach'd the court of 
= which gave them great uneaſineſs. 

The Emperor being, at that time, in 
Germany, his ſon Prince Philip took 

cogniſance of the matter, with the coun- 
cil of the Indies, who were much di- 
vided in their opinions about the remedy 
to be apply'd to the preſent diſtemper : 
{ome adviſing to ſend forces to ſubdue Pi- 
Sarro; but others thinking of more mo- 
derate ways, it was, at laſt, with the 
approbation of the Emperor, whom they 
had conſulted upon the ſubject, agreed to 
ſend a perſon of wiſdom and temper, with 
a commiſſion of Preſident, to ſettle the 
aftairs of Peru; and according as he 
ſhould find matters at his arrival there, 
either to ſend Nunez back to Spain, and 
to confirm Pigarro in the government, or 
to puniſh him as a rebel. 2 
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from Seville in ſpring 1546, and arriv'd 
at'Nombre de Dios about the middle of 
July, and crols'd over the mountains to 
Panama, Where ' Hinojoſa then was with 
his fleet. The prefident was receiv'd in 
that city, with much reſpect, where he |. 
treated every body with great civility; ſ 
and having had ſeveral conferences with the wn 
admiral, he perſuaded him to efpouſe the = 
royal intereſt,” which, in a little time, he 
comply'd with, the Preſident having | 
ſhew'd him his inſtructions, to repeal the 
new laws, and to grant a. free pardon for 
all that had been done, during the civil 5 
war. But they agreed to keep the thing 
ſecret for a while, till they ſhould firſt ſee 
after what manner Pizarro would receive 
a meſſenger whom Gaſca deſign'd to ſend 
to him, with the emperor's letter, and 
one from himſelf. Hinojoſa, in the mean 
time ſent him an account of the preſe- 
dent's arrival, and of the repeal of the 
new laws, and advis'd him to accept of 
the pardon, and ſubmit to the King's an- 
thority. h | 

Upon the arrival of this intellignce at vez: 5.2. 
Lima, there was great variety of opini- b. v. c. 5 
ons among Pigrrro's chief confidents. 
Carvajal, as De la Vega ſays, declar'd his 
opinion for ſubmitting to the King, ſince | 
the preſident had orders to repeal the new | _ 
regulations, which were the occaſion of 04 4 
taking arms, and likewiſe to grant a par- a Lima 
don for all that was paſt, without any % #0 be. 
exception, But this was oppos'd by a 125 
others, who ſaid that theſe were gilded j;,,. 
pills, to - entice them to lay down their 
arms, and then to lead them to execution. 
They were therefore of opinion, that a mely/ 
ſage ſhould be ſent to Gaſca to return to 
Spain, and not to ſet his foot in Peru, upon 
pain of death. Others again advis'd to 
invite him to Peru, and as ſoon as he 
came, to put him in arreſt, or to murder 
him. However, at laſt, it was agreed 
upon, to ſend an embaſly to Hain, and in 
the mean time, to keep the preſident as 
long at Panama as they could, and when 
he ſhould come to Peru, to enter into a 
treaty with him, and to ſpin out the ne- 


gotiation to ſuch a length, that they 
might 


5 


The\Uſvarsat Faayerter Boe I. 
declar d afterwards, and ported that -he 
had not. diſcover'd it to Pigarro, as the 
beſt expedient to prevent the miſchief 
that happen d from his ambition. 


turn from Spain, with new orders When 
this was concluded on, they choſe Ada. 
a with two pthere,to go to Spain, Who, 


44 
l 


4 upon their Arrival at Panama, went to 


Hliuqjoſa, and told him their inſtructions; 
but in a few conferences with them, he: 
perſuaded them to follow. his example, 


Pircarre who icou'd not brook: 12 5 
diveſted of that authority he beliey d 

juſtly due to his family, for having addetd 
ſo conſiderable an empire to the crown of 


which they did, going with him to the Spain, and thinking himſelf ſure of his 
preſident, and offering their ſervice to amy, and the affections of. his people, 
the king. Rok 2 I xhich he knew would make him uperior 
+. »..;.- In the mean time, the preſident ſent to any force. that could be brought againſt 
2 N Paniagua to Peru with the king's letter | him by the preſident from the continent 
letters to to Pizarro, and another from himſelf; of America, tejected the good council. f 
Vizarro. in both which the fault of the civil war] his lieutenant general, and ,writ a letter Pizarro 
was laid upon Blaſeo Nunez's obſtinate | to the preſident, in which he gave an ac- anſwer's 


| - ; h 
temper, and Pizarro was, in mild count of the great ſervices Which his fa- 427 — 


exhorted to return, to his duty; 


pon; 
Bert; 
which, the new laws were to be abrogat- 
ed, and not only a, pardon, granted, but 
P;zarro and his family were to be re- 
warded, for their ſeryices to the crown. 
When Panuiagua arriv'd at Tumbea, he 
made the beſt of his way, without any 
oppoſition to Lima, where Pisarro re- 
ceivd him with outward civility, but de- 
ſir'd him to meddle with nothing be- 
longing to the government, as he valued 
his own ſafee yy. Wi 

Having confider'd. the letters from the 
king, and the preſident, with Carvajal 
and the judge Cepida, Pigarro call'd a 
meeting of all his chief officers, and the 
principal inhabitants of Lima, to the 
number of: eighty, perſons, and ſhew'd 
them the letters, deſiring their opinions, 
the aſſembly was divided according to 
their different tempers; but Carvajal ſtill 


inſiſted that the terms offer d them, were 
ſufficient to make them eaſy; and there- 
fore preſs d their ſubmiſſion. to the King's 


authority. All people of temper and 
moderation came into his ſentiments; but 
the warmer ſpirits preyail'd, who advis'd 
Pizarro not to part with the authority 
he was in poſſeſſion of; nor to traſt to 
the fair promiſes of the preſident, who 
was veſted with ſuch an unlimited power, 


that, by virtue of the commiſſion he had, 
he could chop off all their heads as re- 


bels, if they once laid down their arms, 


Paniagua,. in the mean time, was vi- 


Sy privately, by ſeveral of the princi- 


val people of the place, and even by ſome 
the moſt intimate confidents of Pigarro, 
and had affurance from them, that when 
the preſident ſhould appear in Peru, and 
ſet up the royal ſtandard, they would 
Join him with all their friends. This 
made Paniagua ſuppreſs a ſecret inſtruc- 
tion given him by the preſident, which 
was, that if he found P;zarro's intereſt 
very ſtrong in the country, he ſhould of- 
fer to confirm him in the government of 
Peru, upon his ſubmiſſion. to the king. 


This, De la Vega ſays, Paniagua often 


the empire of Peru under obedience to his 
majeſty; he boaſted of the loyalty of his 
brother the marquis, and his other bro- 
thers, and ſhew'd the little advantage 
they had got to themſelyes, for all the 
treaſure they had ſent to the king, ſince 


© 4 * 


* a * 


new conqueſt... And as. to himſelf, he 
<« declar'd that his heart abhor'd the 
thoughts of rebellion; and that he had 


cc 
cc 


could do to the croym; for had he 
yielded to that vice roy, and ſuffer d 
the new laws to take place, the conn» 
try had been loſt by the imperious tem- 
per of that miniſter, and the rebellion 
of the Iadians.“ He therefore con- 
cluded,” that he hopꝰd he ſhould not be 
term'd a traitor, for — that autho- 
rity, which had been put into his hands 
by the king's judges, and which had, by 
the King's own commiſſion, to his bro- 
ther the marquis, granted the govern- 
ment of Pers to the ſaid marquis for his 
life, and to any one he ſhould name as his 
ſucceſſor, for. one life more; which was 
no greater fayour than all the conquerors 
were entitled to both in New Spain, and 
Peru; ſince all the lands given them, at 
the diſtribution, were for two lives, be- 
fore Nune s arrival. With this letter 
he diſmiſsd Paniagua, who was very 
glad to get ſafe back to Panama, not 
thinking himſelf very ſecure at Lima; 
nor. had he been ſo, if Pigarro had been 
inform'd of his ſeeret meetings with the 
inhabitants. 


Carvajal, to abſcond, being now in- 


agent, came out from his retirement; and 
Paniagua having ſcatter'd privately, in 
ſeveral places, copies of the repeal of Nu- 
ne ⁊ s laws, and of the general pardon, many 
cities declar'd for the king, ſuch as St. 
Michael, Truxillo, and Quitu, in the 
the north, and La Plata and Arequipa, 


in the ſouth. Some horſe from Aregui pa 
getting 


volt 


form'd of the arrival of the preſident's p; 


mily had done to the crown, by reducing ter. 


oppos d Nune æ, as the beſt ſervice he 


Centeno, who had been reduced by Several 


cities re- 


from f 


zarro. 


Chap. IV. 


getting intelligence of Centenod appear- 
with only five men, went to John him; 
and choſe him for their captain; and, in 
a ſhort time, they encreas'd to about $6 
horſe; and holding a council of war, the 
determin'd to march to Coſco, where De 
Robles was governor for Pizarro, with 
Aa garriſon of 300 men. At their approach 
to the city, they made a halt, and agreed 
— it by night, and to amuſe the 
enemy, they took off the bridles from 
their mules and other carriage beaſts, 
and ty'd lighted. matches to the pummels 
of | their ſaddles, | making the Indians 
drive them to one fide of the town, and 
to enter a certain ſtreet with great Hoiſk; 


P E A R NR O 


of reſolution, he prepar' d himſelf for war, 
notwithſtanding all theſe difappointments. 
He therefore muſter'd his forces, to the 
number of about 600, and march'd them 
out of town to prevent deſertion; and 
ſent to call back D' Acoſta, whom he had 
difpatch'd with 300 men to . Trux- 
110. 1 4 

The preſident ſent four ſhips to the bay 
of Lima, under the command of 4/dang, 
to receive deferters, hich had good 
effect, many going off daily from the cam 
either to the ſhips, or towards Tyux7lls, 85 
meet the preſident; the greateſt care ha- 
ving been taken to prevent any march 


Wathward, 


in order to hinder any deſer- 

tion to Cynteno. Theſe frequent deſertions Frequent 
much - troubled Pisarro, for he was re- deſerr;- 
duced to about 300; and which was . from 
worls, the greateſt part of the quality, 
and rich men of his party had left him; 


whilſt Centeno with his party, taking a 
compaſs about the city, enter'd the op 

ſite ſtreet. © This ftratagem took; 2 
the Indians, performing their part, drove 
the mules with terrible ales up the ſtreet, 


Centeno 
takes 


Coſco, 


which ' giving the 'allarm to the rriſon | Tu many'iawhom he repos'd the greateſt 
brought the ſoldiers to that place; ſo that | truſt. This oblig'd him to remove his 
Centeno marching without oppoſition, camp from tlie ————— of Lima, 


came unexpectedly upon their rear, and | which he did, and march'd towards Are- 

put them in ſuch confuſion; that che gar- wipe, in which march he was join'd by 

riſon, who were hot very well affected to Acoſta with 1 80 horſe, a ſeaſonable addi- 

the governor, nor to Pigarro, deſerted to tion 10 his ſmall arm | 

Centeno, and welcom'd him to the city. Pizarro was no Rae gone, but the Lima 4 

De Robles, upon this revolt, took ſane- city of Lina declar'd for the king ; nor care, for 
tuary in a convent, but being diſcover d ſ did Robera, whom Pizarro had left go- IRE. 

and brought before Conteno, his own vernor of it, their intention. Up- 


1 
haughty and imperious behaviour procur' don the news of this, Adana landed his 
men, and took up his quarters in the 


his death, the * ng him to be 
- | city, ſending expreſſes to the preſident, 


beheaded. | 
By this ne che preſident was' landed! now upon his march to Tyuxillo, of all 
that had happen'd; altho' he had been 


at 'Manta, a port ſubject to Quitu, where 

having publiſh'd he general pardon, he iriform'd of a good part of it by the deſer- 
was join'd by the chief of note ters.” The preſident had with him above 
400 men, and his forces were daily en- 


in the north, and hearing of the taking 
ereaſing by ſuch as went to him from Lima 


of Co (co, he ſent letters to Centono, com- 
mending his zeal: for the king, and giv- and other cities which had declar'd aga inſt 
Pizarto;, and knowing that Centeio 


ing him aſſurance' of the repeal of the 

new laws, and an authentic copy of the Was already ſuperior to the enemy in 

party; | which Centeng tranſmitted to number, he on his march towards 

pa and La Plata; from which two! 2 having no 1 of any dan- 
from Pissarro. | 


— he was join'd by ſuch a number of 
Whilſt he was upon the road, Pizarro, 


foroes as-encreas'd his army to roeo men, 
with which he was reſolv d £6 give battle being almoſt deſperate with his ill ſuceeſs, 
reſdſv d to march ſouthward towards P. 


to Pi garro, ho was ſtill at Lima, and but | 
cuſ, (the filver mines of which, ſo bene- 


il fecur'd of the affections of his peo 
t ficial to Spain, had been found out the 


For, the conditions offer'd were all 
honeft men had ever defiridy nor did thay! year before, by chance ;) near that place, 
on the eaſt fide of the mountains, they de- 


think themſelves 1 7 to cut the throats: 
fign'd to make a colony, it being almoſt 


of their countrymen { Far 6 gainſt the 
King's error to ppore: the ambiti- out of the empire of Peru; and if they 
ſhould be diſturb'd there, they were re- 


on of Pizarro. 
1ſ6lv'd to go farther ſouth, and plant in 


In the mean time, Ninarro Was a 
great perplexity z every day bringing him Chili. But  Centeno being ſouthward of 
him, Pigarro reſolv'd to force his way 


bad news. The deſertion of his fleet, 
and the revolt of his ambaſſadors; che chro his army, and to get to the moun- 
landing of the prefident, together with || tains. However he try'd firſt to bring 
the northern garriſons having'/zoin'd him; him over to his fide, which would reſtore 
the taking of Coſco, and the unexpoRtol his affairs. He therefore” ſent a gentle- 
encreaſe of Centeno's forces, were ſo man to him to repreſent, '*4 *the trouble 
thunder ſtrokcs to him: yet being a man « /he was under, for having him his ene- 
1 LI " my, 


— 
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Letters my 1 whoſe liſe he had ſpar'd when: it receiv'd the firſt fire. But when they: had | 
pcſs be, « wag in his power, and when his friends | diſchargid their own muskets, without 
2 any effect, becauſe of the diſtance; and 


vacro ang ©! advis'd him, to take it away z he told | 
Centeno. © him that he had been one of the firſt | that! the foot were now come within leſs 
"than 100 paces of Pigarros men, Cars La Vega. 


be * had promoted, and ſign'd his com- 
& miſſien as procurator general; and yet 12 the ſignal to fire, Which was 35 * 
„ had{-defefted him, when he was me] done ſo, apropos, that 10 cf the king 5% 1 
« poyernor. But he had fo great an] party fell with the firſt fire, among whom 
« eſteem for him; that he would forgive | were ſome: of their beſt officers ; and ha v- 
all that was paſt, upon his coming ing ſpare muskets by them, ready charg'd 
over to his party, and would ſhe him — left by the deſerters) be- 
« as much friendſhip as he did to any of] lore Cyntens s pike- men could reach them, 
« his officers”. To this, Centeno re- they gave a ſecond fire, which put the 
turned a very civil anſwer, in which, | other fide, into ſuch conſuſion, that they 
„He acknowledg'd Pizarro's favours, | turn'd their backs and fled outright. But 
„ and thank'd him for them; he on | the . horſe; on the left wing, behav'd after 
that he had concurr'd in making him | another; manner, for they being ſuperior 
nn <« procurator, becauſe he thought ſub· | to Pizarre's, and well ſupplied with-ofs 
+ jets. might lawfully 1 repreſent "their | ficers, bore down Pigarro's cavalry, and 
e grie vances, without the imputation of | cut many of them to pieces. Pizarro 
himſelf being ſo beſet, that with much 


« diſloyalty : , But he had deſerted: him 
« hen he commenced governor, with- | to do, he took ſhelter amongſt his infan- 


cout the king's commiſhon, nay againſt | try. The horſe on the right-had orders 
te his authority, at that time veſted: in | to charge Piaarro's victorious footy. but 


«, 
ce 
80 
cc 
cc 
10 


Carvajal kept them ſo intire, and made 
ſuch Conn rode yo Prev Fares 
adyanced- to attack them, that they 
wheel'd about, having: loſt, their captain 
De Rios, and ſeveral other officers... n 
| The ſlaughter was, great on both ſides, 
1 « fident, to obtain a pardon for Pius Pigarro havin above-70: horſe and 
| « ro, provided he would lay down his | only 15 foot, and\Centens had 3 50 Kill'd, 
« arms, and ſubmit to the royal autho- whom were theirymajor-geheral, 
rity ”, 3508 and moſt of their foot officers; '- beſides 
_ Pizarro was entag'd at this anſwer, De Rios, and the ſtandard-bearer. There 
and reſolyd to make his way through were of Centend's ſide almeſt as many 
Ceuteno's army, or to periſn in the at- wounded, many of hom died after the 
tempt. He therefore gave orders for the | battle. 
march, of which Centens being inform'sd, |: Centens himſelſ ſeeing the execution and Centeno 
| took up a paſs in the plain of Guarina, flight of his infantry; from, the litter; in feated. 
| which he defign'd to keep, and drew up Which he was carry d, f his ſickneſs 
'F his army there, altho' he himſelf was ſo | with the ſyrprize of the deſeat, and mount- 
| | ſick, that he was forced to be carried in | ing a horſe made after the fugitives, but not 


Nunes ; becauſe he could not then be 
of his party, without being guilty of 
treaſon; and he concluded by telling 
him, that in return for the pardon 
which he had offer'd him, he would 
uſe all his intereſt with the king's pre- 


„ 

= 
9 
= 


a litter to view the ground. The night 
before the battle, Acoſta, with a party 
of horſe attack d  Centens's camp, with a 
to kill him; but being repuls d, 


deſign 
he retir'd without any loſs. 


beirig able to make them rally, giving all 
aver for loſt, he purſued his journey thro 
bye - ways to Lima, from Whence he ſent 


an account of his defeat to the preſident, 
who was upon his march to that city 


The bar- | Upon the 20th of October 1 547; both from Truxillo. Many others of his army 
8 . armies were drawn up within 600 paces made their eſcape, and join'd. the preſi- 


of one another; Ceuteno's conſiſting of dent; but à good number of them were 


1,000 (ſome ſay 1, 200) men, and Piznr- 
ro's not 500, 
and experience made up the def; 
ber; he order'd the whole body to ftand 
firm, in the ground he had drawn them 


up in, and to keep up their fire, till the 


enemy ſhould come cloſe to them. On 


the other hand, Centeno's forces, think» 
ing themſelves ſure of the victory, were 
eager to attack, againſt the inclination 
of their generals; and, at laſt, march'd, 


of their own accord, withqut orders, to 


put themſelves in diſorder before they had 


captains of which parties, did many acts 


| priſoners, and ſome lifted: themſclyes with 
But ey ng, 
of num» 


P:zarro, Who being conqueror,- gave the 
pillage of | Gentend's camp to his ſoldiers. 
Several parties were ſent out to purſue 
thoſe who had fled; in hopes to light 
upon Centeno, but having miſs'd of their 
aim, they return'd; and Pizarro, hay- 
ing ſtaid ſome time there to dreſs the 
wounded, and to bury the dead, march'd 
to Coſco,' having ſent a part of his forces 
before him to take poſſeſſion of the city; 


and after his arrival there, he detach'd 
the engagement; and with ſuch precipi- 
tation, that they broke their ranks, and 


ſeveral parties to La Plata, Arequipa, 
and other places, to raiſe money; the 


of 


of ctuelty and oppreſſion; killing and 
ndering ſuch as had ſerved the king, or 

ad declared their inclinations to the pre- 
ſident; nor excepting even women 
death or ill uſage, to the great diſeredit 
of Pigarro and his intereſt. But here 
De la Vega gives an inſtance of Carva- 
jal's gratitude; for, when. he found, at 
his going to Arequipa, that a great num- 
ber of: he — of citizens had leſt 
it, he ſent 25 of the beſt horſe in pur- 
ſuit of them, who brought them all back: 
and Carvajal ſeeing Corneja among them, 
(who at his firſt coming to Peru, had 
kindly-entertain'd him and his family, till 
the marquis Pigarro provided for them 
he took him aſide, and blam'd him for 
retiring for fear of him, who could not be 
ſo loſt to honour, as to forget the favours 
he had received from him, and the gene- 
rous hoſpitality be had ſhew'd to himſelf 
and family. And aſſuring him of par- 
don ſor all the royal party for his ſake, 
he diſmiſs d him, with all the priſoners. 
When the neus of the defeat at Gua- 
rina arrived in the preſident's quarters, 
every one was ſtruck with it; and indeed 
it was a happy providence for the loyal- 
iſts that they were appriz d of it ſo ſoon; 
for, having been inſorm'd before, of the 
ſtrength of Centeno, and Pi garro's weak- 
neſs, the preſident was upon the point of 
diſmiſſing the ſeyeral captains to their 
reſpective ; provinces, and of disbanding 
his army, as thinking them burthenſome 
to the country, and a hindrance to farther 
plantations ; and had that been once done, 
it would not have been eaſy to have got 
together another army, able to-make head 
againſt Pizarro. But the account of the 
battle coming to Gaſca as he was upon 
his march through the Sauxa to Lima, 
chang'd their former. reſolutions; and in- 
ſtead of disbanding his forces, he ſent to 
Lima to raiſe. more, and gave orders to 
bring all the artillery belonging to the 
ſhips in that part; both which ſucceeded 
happily ; and the preſident, altho'-he was 
inwardly griev'd at the ill ſucceſs of Cen- 
tens, yet, to animate his army, made a 
moſt religious ſpeech to them, wherein he 
told them, That perhaps providence had 
permitted this defeat, to give Pizarro ei- 
ther time to repent, or that he might fill 
up the meaſure of bis iniquities, and to 

mble them for their too great depend- 
ence on human force, and the arm of fieſh. 
He therefore exhorted all his officers to 
be diligent in their ſeveral charges, and 
r upon Gop Almighty for ſuc- 
C 


. Before the preſident march'd againſt 
Pizarro, he was join'd by Pedro de Val- 
divia, the governor of Chili, with about 
12 horſe. This Gentleman, having found 
that there was need of more forces for 


had there, embark d at St. Jago, with 
a ſmall retinue, for Lima, bringing with 
him a conſiderable quantity of gold and 
ſilver, to furniſh himſelf with men and 
arms ; but finding how matters went, at 
his arrival in the port of Lima, he march'd 
directly to the preſident, where he was 
received with all the demonſtrations of 
joy, and all the marks of honour, as be- 
ing juſtly eſteem'd-the beſt; ſoldier in their 
army, and the only perſon: fit to match 
Caruaj al. 8 


(by the arrival of Belalcagar, and ſome 


) | other-planters from the north, and by his 


eneral Hinojoſa, and many ſoldiers, and 
camen from the fleet) to above 1,500. 
And it was agreed, in a council of war, 
to quit the route to Lima, and to march 
in queſt of Pizarro, who, they were 
inform d, deſign d to leave Coſco, and be- 
ing fluſh'd with ſuceeſs, was determined 
to move towards them. By this time 
Centeno was come to the king's army with 
many gentlemen who had eſcap'd from 
Guarina, and had met by chance in or 
about Lima. he preſident therefore 
moving his camp, march d towards Coſco, 
and came as far as the river Abancay, 
where, as we obſerved before, Almagro 
defeated the army led by Alonzo de Al- 
varedo, one of the marquis Pizarro's 
generals. 

In the mean time, Pizarro (having 
neglected the advice of Carvajal, which 
was to burn the city of Coſco, and to 
avoid fighting the preſident, but to ſtarve 
him, by deſtroying all the proviſions 
wherever he paſs'd, except ſuch as was 
neceſſary for his own army ;) upon intel- 
ligence of the preſident's march, call'd a 
council of war, where Carvajal, with 
much aſſurance, told Pizarro, that if he 
would give him 200 foot and 50 horſe 
to ſtop the pals of the river at Apurimac, 
he would crown him king at Coſco in 
eight days. But Pigarro having a ſe- 
cret diffidence of Carvajal, notwithſtand- 
ing his great ſervices, refuſed that com- 
mand to him, and beſtowed it u 


vajal, Who notwithſtanding that denial, 
gave Acoſta ſuch advice as might have 
ruin'd the preſident had it been follow'd. 
He told him, that © Ya was about 
nine leagues off, and therefore adviſed 
him to march four leagues, next day, 
without ſtopping, which he might do, 
with eaſe, by two a- clock after noon; and 
then he might refreſh his men, one hour; 
and fo purſue his march to the top of 
the mountain, above the river, where he 
would find a ſpring of fine water, well 
known to many in the preſident's army. 


Thither he might march without re 
| 7 


the conqueſt of that country than he 


Acoſta, to the great mortification of Car- | 


The preſident's army was now encreas'd Gaſca 

marches 

ag ainſt 
IZAITO, 
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Ub; ſupra caus'd a general deſſertion; for De la Ve- 
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The preſ. Howe ver they got to the other fide ; but 
dent paſſ- Ic Was fo difficult to lay the bridge, that 
e: the viv it coſt them above four and twenty 


er Apuri- 


mac, 


by nine a 


theſe inſtructions, there had 


of the preſident's government, in all ap- 
The next morning Acoſta began his 


7is'd him to repoſe all night, and the 
next day hedanſe it was, impoſſible for 
the preſidett 's urtmy to have the bridge, 
they were oblig d to make, ready before 
the night following; by which, having 
paſt the river they would come up the 
hill, without any order, to drink of the 
ſpring; as not imagining to find an enemy 
before them; fo that, upon his firſt fire, 
he would defeat their army, altho' he did 
not kill one man. Had Acoſta —_—y 
an 


rance. + \ rant V3 


march with > oo musketcers a horſe 

and 2 launces, all choice men; but 
inſtead o ing only one hour, aſter 
they had march d the firſt four leagues, 
he took up his quarters there for that 
night, * next day, delay d the 
time ſo much, that a good part of the 
king's army had taken up the ground, 
which Carvajal had nam'd for Acoſta s 
quarters, and whiere an unexpected attack 
upon the firſt that came up the hill, (as 


Carvajal gueſ d,) without order or offi- 


cer, would, in all probability, have 


ga ſays, a falſe alarm had like to have had 
that effect, without an enemy. 

W hilft „ was upon his march, the 
preſident arriy'd at the river; and 
to make his bridge, having brought his 
materials, ready fram'd- for that purpoſe. 
But, there being a neeeſſity to paſs ſome 
of his men, in order to fix the ſtakes on 
the other ſide, to which-cords were to be 
tied to draw the frames over; about 200 
men paſt on floats, altho' with great dan- 
ger, by reaſon of the rapidity of the river. 


hours, 
before they could make it capable of re- 
cei ving the horſes; and therefore many 
horſe men ſwam over to guard the work- 
ers in caſe of an attack, of which ſeveral 
were carry d down, and loſt. Notwith- 
ſtanding which diſad vantages, a good part 
of the army got over, and, as we have 
{aid, aſcended the hill to che fountain; ſo 
that Acoſta's ſcouts diſcover'd them, and 
gave intelligenoe to their captain, who 
rode out with ſix of his party, to recon- 
noitre them, and finding them too nume- 
rous, ſent an expreſs to Pizarro for a 
treſh recruit. | memes O14 


PiSarra, finding the opportunity l6ſt; 


and that the preſident's whole army muſt 
have paſt the river, before his new de- 
tachment could arrive; determin'd to 
march with all his force, and to give the 
enemy battle; and in order to it, com- 


- 


furs. Il ſhow'd 


| WAS im 22 to force bim to 
1 
But 


council, in ſeveral ſteps 


men; and as he came firſt to the plain 


nana, | | 
where-|herefoly'd to wait for the preſi- 
dent. This reſolution was oppos d by 
Carodjal, as the certain overthrow of 
all cheix hopes. He told Pigarro, that 
th preſident out number d him, and had 
many good officers in hit army, and that 
they would ali ſt and by him\ whereas, 
in Pizarro's, there were 300 men, Who 
hail been under Centeno, Fry would cer- 
tainly deſert, the | ity, 
2 s of, whom be war not 
him, that his going to 


moet — enemy, ſav'd them ſo much fa- 


therefore atvis'd him tather 
agues ſouthward 


will, 2 — he by 
the enemy for want of proviſions. 
Pizarro rejected his propofal z and 
indeed he feem'd to have been doom d to 
deſtruction by the great avenger of re- 
bellion; for had he follow'd Caroajal's 
of this war, he 
had a fair proſpect of retrieving his affairs. 
He marctYdout of 
ginning of April 1548 at the head of goo 


he took up the higheſt ground; where 
he ſtaid "three days, before the other 
army arriwd; and for three days more, 
they encamp'd in ſight of one another, 
At laſt, upon che gth of April, both 
armies drew up in order of battle; the 
general officers on both ſides having, like 
men who underſtood their buſineſs, difpos'd 
their troops to the beſt advantage; and 
fo remarkable was Valdivia's skill that 
way, that as ſoon as Cardajal view'd the 
diſpoſition of the preſident's forces, he 
faid, Valdivia muſt be in that army, for 
there is not an officer in Petu could have 
draum up un army in that order but 
himſelf. © But there is no oocaſion to de- 
ſcribe the order of the two armies, here 
there was not a blow given. For, as 
ſoon as they were drawn up, on both 
fides, there was ſuch a deſertion 
from Pizarro, that the preſident deferr'd 
the engaging, in hopes that he ſhould be 
conqueror, without blood, as indeed he 
became in a very ſhort time; and Pizar- 
ro was fo ſtruck with it, that he had no 


author's father, who went over by him- 
ſelf, and was received well by the preſi- 
dent, to whom he declar'd, that it had 
been his intention, for ſome time, to en- 
gage in his majeſty's intereſt, as ſoon an as 
opportunity offer d. His example was fol- 
low'd by many others, and then the whole 
right wing went over in a body, ſubmitt- 


manded his .officers to be ready, in ur 


ing themſdyes to the preſident; and aſ- 
ter 


Coſco, about the be- Pizarro 


. againſt 
him. 


heart to give the ſignal. The firſt who Hi arm 
revolted was Garcelaſſ de la Vega, our revolt. 


volts. 


Pizarro 
ſurren- 
ders him- 
ſelf. 


His con- 


the mi 


ter them whole ſquadrons of horſe did the 
ſanies Hd Sf OT JI V 114.0 
vajal, (ho was fo diſguſted at 
ht of every thing, by Pi- 
Sarro's obſti that he would take no 
command, but had put himſeilf in the 
firſt line of the foot) feeing this univerſal 
defection, which it was not in his power 
to prevent, began to ſing aloud, with a 
mixture of ſpight and contempt; thus, 
mat her, the wind carries | away my 
hairs by two. and two. The pike-men, 
ſee ing themſelves left alone, threw down 
their-arms and fled; which deftroy'd the 
very appearance of Pigarro's army; there 
were not kill'd above a dozen, and thoſe 
by their own people, at the beginning of 
the deſertio . 


© 


- 
= 


\' Pizarro having now no body near him 


but a few officers, turning to Acoſta, ſaid, 
brother John hat ſhall we do? the 
other reply'd, Sir; let us die lite old 
Romans; u, ſaid Pizarro, rather like 
chriſtians ;, and ſo © mov'd towards the 
other army, with the ſew friends who 
had ftaid with him; As they were march- 
ing ſtowly, Pigarro ſpy'd Pedro de Villa- 
vincent io, and finding upon enquiry, that 
he was ſerjeant major of the 'prefident's 
army; he made up to him, telling him, 
that he was Gonzalo Pizarro, and was 


going to ſurrender himſelf to the emperor. 


he other thank'd him for the honour 


done him, and would not ſo much as take | 


his ſword or dagger from him, which 
were all the arms he had. As he was 
ing with him to the preſident, Centeno 
met them, and ſaid to Pizarro, my lord 
Jam heartily ſorry to ſee you in this con- 
dition. Pizarro \mil'd e 1 fu him, 
captain Centeno, my buſineſs is finiſh'd to 
= ; to-morroui you yourſelves. ot la- 
ment my fall. Being brought before the 
eſident, Gaſca reproach'd with his diſ- 
oyalty, and accus'd him of taking the 
government upon him againſt the emper- 
or's orders, and: of having killing the vice 
roy Nunez. To which Pizarro anſwer'd, 
that he had not aſſum d the government, 


verſation but that it had been confer'd upon him by 


with the ' 
——_— the king's judg 


es, and that it, of right, be- 
long d to him, by the king's commiſſion to 
his brother. repreſented to him the 
ſervices which: he and his family had done 


to the crown, for which they had had no 


recompence; and that be did not look upon 


himſelf as à traitor, for having main- 
tain d that dignity, to which he had been 
rais'd by the king's own commiſſion, and 


the act and deed of his judges. This bold | 


vindication of himſelf, in his abject ſtate, 


nettled the preſident; ſo that he objected | 


to him his ingratitude to the emperor, 

who had rais'd him, from the dunghill, 

to honours which did not belong to his fa- 

mily; to which P:;zarro reply'd, that 
N 0 V. 3: a 


* 
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be dg a gentleman before he came to Pe- 
rug an if hit family was poor, they 
ui not owe their becoming rich to any 
ang, but their own bravery © and if his 
majeſty had beſtot d any titles of honour 
pom them, he thought the adding ſo con- 
bderable an empire; to the crown of Spain, 
bad well deſerv'd more rewards than t 
had receiv d. The preſident offended at 
his freedom, order d him to be taken away, 
and he was conſign'd to Centeno, who 
had defir'd to have him in cuſtody, and 
ſhew'd him as much reſpect as formerly. 
The other officers who ſurrender d with 
Pizarro, were deliver'd to different 
guards; and that ſame day old Carvajal, 
endeayouring''to make his eſcape, and 
falling under his horſe, in a brook, whoſe 


be was like to have been ill uſed, but 
Valdivia and Centeno protected him; to 
the laſt of whom he was given in charge 


by the preſident; and was uſed by him 


with great humanity. 

All apprehenſions of war being now 
thus happily over, the preſident conſulted 
| his. officers about the priſoners, who 
{ unanimouſly agreed, that it was beſt to 
try and paſs ſentence upon them, in that 
very place, for fear of accidents; and fo 
Alonso J Alvarado and Chianca being 
appdinted judges, Pizarro, Carvajal, 
Acoftas and Guevara were condemn'd to be 


of the patent of marquis, - granted to 
Franciſco Pizarro, chang'd Gonſalo's 
{ſentence to that of beheading. And ac- 
cordingly, the next day, Pizarro was 


in a better cauſe, and in better times, 
would have been an ornament to any 
country. And I cannot help laying, that 


of the behaviour of the Pizarro family, 
and of the true intereſt of Spain, with re- 
gard to Peru, Gonſalo Pizarro had liv'd 
and died governor of that country, with- 
out the imputation of a rebel or traitor, 
and neither Nunez nor Gaſca had been 
ſent to ſuperſede that family, in the go- 
vernment of an empire, which they had 


and which (as far as appears to me) they 
had goyern'd with the greateſt prudence ; 
bating the misfortunes of war, for which 
no general thinks himfelf accountable, 
nor can the mildeſt ſoldier always pre- 
vent. 1 

I would not be thought to juſtify Gon- 
Salo Pizarro in carrying on the war 
againſt the emperor's commiſſion. I hate 
rebellion as I do the fin of witchcraft ; 
but there are ſome circumſtances, in the 
ſtory, that might have led him into with- 


ſtanding Nune æ, with the concurrence of 
M m the 


if Charles V. had not been miſinform'd 


acquir'd, by the moſt romantic courage; 
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banks, were high, was brought back to Catvajal 
the field of battle; and, being known, — 


hang d, but the preſident, in conſideration 


excuted, in the 45 year of his age; who, Pizarro 
be headed. 


1 
| 
| 
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The preſi- 


dent en- 
ters Col- 
COz 


But re- 
turns to 
Apuri- 

mac, to 
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oo . of the ki a9 a be Withſtanding the and claims 
= wy daily ſent to 8 diſtributed moſt of 
icvances-of the county; to his 10s. the lands favour of hib general Fnojuſa, 
reign ; which, altho they cannot juſtify, | and his - whohad-firſt-deliver'd up 


may, at leaſt, extenuate his crime. But 


when the juſt grievanots were tedreſs ch 


and things ſet * a right bottom, he. 
er 


ought to have taken Garvajal s advice, 
70 1 have ſubmitted hiſmelf to his /aws 
ful prince, altho he and his family were 
not well uſed, nor rewarded according 
to their merit. But this only by the bye! 
The other oſſicers, ho ſurtender'd 
with Pi garro were hang d the ſame: day; 
and Carvajal (of whom: La Vega tells 
very merry ſtories, both in his life, and at 
death) was hang d and quarter d, and his 
head, together with Pizarro's ſent to 
Lima, and ſet up in the market place. 
The next day after theſe executions; 
the preſident purſu d his march to Coſcv; 
having difpatch'd Mexia de Guſman an 
Martin de Robles thither:before, to fecare 
any of the'Pizarro ſaction, and to keep 
the city in peace. He like wiſe diſpateh d 
Alonzo di Mendoza with a party, to Los 
Charcas, and Potoſi, in purſuit of i- 


noſa and Diego Carvajal, two of Pixar. 


ro's captains; Who were taken and ex- 
ecuted. The preſident was receiv'd, at 
Coſco,. with great acclamations, and ſpent 
ſome days in ſeaſting, and diverſions of 
ſeveral kinds; after which, he gave a 
new commiſſion to the ſame judges; who 
had condemn'd Pigarro, to try and paſs 
ſentence upon the other priſoners; many 
of whom they ſentenc d to be hang d, and 
a great number of ſoldiers to be whip'd, 
and ſent to the gallies, to the great ſcan- 
dal of the Indians, who thought it more 
infamous to be whip'd than hang d. Af. 
ter which executions perform'd, Gaſca 
proclaim'd a general pardon. 

But now his troubles were but begin- 
ing. For, when the rebellion ſeem'd to 
have been pluck d up by the root, the 
diſtribution of the land, and rewarding 
the officers and ſoldiers, gave him much 
more uneaſineſs, than the ſubduing the 
rebels had done: there being ſcarcely a 


lden, who had join'd. with him at bis 
firſt landing, or deſerted to him from i- 


Sarro, but expected to be made a lord of 
a manor; and when they were diſappoint- 
ed of their views, as many of them were, 
(for indeed it was impoſſible to ſatisfy! all 
their demands,) they began to murmur, 
and, at laſt, openly: to tax the preſident, 
of injuſtice and partiality; which. he 
wiſely foreſeing, retir'd with the biſhop 
of Lima to Apurimac, about 12 leagues 
from Coſco, forbidding any of the people 
to-follow him, but ſuch as he appointed. 


divide the In this place he ſtaid to adjuſt the dĩviſi- 


lands of 
Peru, 


diviſion of lands. Here he liv'd three 
months with cloſe application, and not- 


the fleet to him; as indeed he had pro- 
mis d to them at Pana se. 
When this diviſion was made, he went 
directly to Lima, leaving the biſhop at 
Apurimar; who was tor return to*Coſcs; 
to publiſn the diſtribution in - that"civy} 
together with a letter from the — 
in vindication of himfelf As ſoon as the 
biſhop arri d at Cuſco, he appointed a 
day for: the publication, and order d 
the father provincial to a ſer⸗ 
mon, exhorting all people to reſt fſatiſ- 
fy'd with their lot, in the diviſion; and 
that thoſe who had been paſt by in it, 
ſhould ha ve 
be diſcover'd, in which might have 
1 58 The preſident's letter -_ addreſs d 
Dv the right noble, and right worſbipful 
lors, —— , ons of nt ba 
men, in his: 2 ſervice at Coſco. 
The ſubſtance of it was, ſhewing tlie 
eſteem and afſection he had ſor them; His 
care in di ſtributing the lands impartially, 
according to the merits” of the perſons 
whom he had made ietors; and his 
grief that he could nat ſatisſy them all; 
but promiſing to baniſn all the diflo 

out of the country, as alſo all that had 
continued neuters, and to diſtribute their 
lands to them, as they ſhould: come into 
his hands; in the mean time he exhorts 
them to patience, and promiſes them His 
friendſhip. But neither did this letter, nor 
the ſermonquiet the pretenders: for, as ſoon 


as the diſtribution of the land was read, guſted 


there was all the appearance of a general 
mutiny. They complain d loudly, that 
the preſident had enrichꝰd thoſe WhO had 
been deep in the rebellion, and leſt out of 
the diviſion ſuch as had been always loy- 
al. For, Hinojoſa had for his ſhare, of 
 Pizarro's lands, to the value of 100,006: 
ducats a year; beſides a rich ſilver mine 


at Porofe, which was worth as much more; 


whereas Centena, who had done long and 
good ſervice to the king, had no additi- 
on made to his eſtate in the new diviſion. 
But he who made the greateſt noiſe 
about the inequality of this diviſion, 
was Hernandez Giron, whote former 
eſtate, in Paſte, did not exceed boo. du- 
cats, and had by the preſident's partition, 
about 10, ooo allotted him. He exclaim'd 
o much againſt the injuſtice done him, 
that they whoknew his turbulent temper, 
ſaid it was only a pretence to raiſe a new' 
rebellion; and therefore they thought it 
bad policy in the preſident to give him a 


commiſſion, with the title of governor of 


the Ghuncos, towards the ſouth eaſt, which 
he was to conquer; but he excepted out 


of his commiſſion the frontiers of 92 


* 


BopxiD 


tience till new land ſhould 


which di. 
viſion diſ- 


many. 
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2 Pur and La Plata. And indeed the 


eotgettures of thoſe prow'd true, for he 


blood: and ended not but with his life; 
as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. © Nor was 
Cunteno leſs difpleas'd ; ſo that taking his 


leave of the preſident, he went to his fbt- 


met plantation near La Plata, where, 

giving out that he would pick up as much 

money as he could, and go over to Spain, 

he was poĩſon d at an entertainment. 

The preſident was a man of that tem- 

per, that he bore the impertinence of 

many, who 

even to his face. 

and by granting commiſſions 

coyeries (which took off many of the 

umblers to other places) he kept them 

quiet, for above a year. But, at laſt, 

e was ſo tir'd with daily ſolicitations 

and importunities, that he was reſolv 4 

The preſs. to return to Spain; and accordingly, he 

dens ſet out from Lima in January 1550, 

leaves leaving the new grants of land, and ſome 

reru. other orders, ſeal'd up, with the biſhop, 

to be publiſhd eight days after his de- 

parture; and being impatient” to be gone 

out of the very ſight of Peru, he would 

not ſo much as touch at ny rt upon 

thar coaſt, to refreſh himſelf, but made 

the beſt of his way to Panama, having 

on board a million and a half of gold 220 

ſilver, for the King's uſe; notwithſtand- 

ing all the expence of the war. He like- 

wiſe carry'd with him judge Ce 1da priſo- 

| ner, to be try d in Spain. Being arriy'd 

He oops at Panama, he brought his treaſure a 

r Tana. ſhore, and giving order that it ſhould be 

„e, 2 ent after him to Nombre de Dios, on the 

mbre north ſea, he ſet out, to paſs the moun- 

de Dios. tains for that place, where he arriy'd the 
26th of April. 2 

He was not gone above two days from 

Panama, before ſtrange convulſions hap- 

pen d in that city upon the following oc- 

cafion. Rodrigo Contreras had fucceeded 

his father-in-law Pedrarias d Avila, in 

the government of Nicaragus; and being, 

by the new laws, depriv d of the ſervice 

of his Indians, he went to Spain to find 

_ redrefs; but being difappointed by the 

councit's approving, of what' had been 

The Con- done, he ſent the news of it to his family 

reras's at Niraragua with expreſſions of great 

ond Pa- reſentment. His two ſons, Ferdinand 

and Pedro, being young mien of great 

ſpirits, were fo enraged at this treatment 

of their father, that they made ſecret ca- 

bals with fome malecontents, who had 

fled from Peru, and particularly with 

John Bermejo, and agreed to take arms, 

and raiſe forces to invade Peru; Bermejo 

aſſuring them, that with 300 men, they 

might carry that empire, by being join d 

with a confiderable Pre of Nl 

who only wanted a head to bring them 


began a new rebetfioti which coft a deal of 


| 


e amiſs of him, and ſome 
And, by good words, 
new diſ- 


together, to © the government. 
Encoura aw 4 is Been the bro- a 
thers privately provided arms and liſted 
men; and when they had got a ſufficient 
timber, of fugitives from Pera, and 
thoſe of Nicaragua whom they either 
cajol'd or frighten'd into their ſcheme, 
the firſt ack of reyenge they ſet about, 
was the murdering the biſhop of the place 
in his own houle.in the city; which ha- 
ving accompliſh'd, they run arm'd into 
market place, and ſet up a ſtandard cry- 
ng out Here, liberty : and having heard 
that the preſident Gaſca was ſoon expec- 
teck at Panama, they ſeiz d ſome ſhips, 


und burn d the reſt, intending to intercept 


the preſident, and to make themſelves 


maſters of the King's treaſure, To this 


end, having ſhip d about 300 men, they 
let” fail for Panama; but, before they 
arriy'd, they had notice that Gaſca was 
landed ; upon this intelligence, they. re- 
ſoly'd to enter the port by night and to 
ſeize him in his bed, knowing where he 
had lodg'd. | RE 
At their arrival, they enter'd the town, 
as they had prapos'd, and went to the 
houſe where they ſuppos'd to find the pre- 
ſident; but being inform'd that he was 
gone, they rob'd the houſe, and ſeveral 
merchants houſes, and the treaſury, in all 
which they found near two millions of 
ducats, beſides yaſt quantities of Spami/h 
goods: and being inform'd that ſeveral 
loads of gold and ſilver were already ſent 
off for Nombre de Dios, they detach'd 
Salguero, with a party of men, to ſeize 
them before they reach d the foot of the 
mountains, on the north ſide. He had 
ſo good ſucceſs, that he got 70 load, . 
amounting to the value of 570,000 ducats jident's 
and ſent them all to Panama, treaſure; 
The people of Pauama were ſo ſur- 
priz'd at this unexpected attack, that they 
were in no condition to oppoſe them, and 
had they gone to their ſhips with the 
treaſure they had got, and ſet ſail for 
Peru, they might have done miſchief 
enough. But ſuch riches, which they 
were not accuſtom'd to, turn'd their 
brains, and precipitated them into ruin; 
ſo that, inſtead of ſailing to Peru with 
their own four ſhips (and four others 


which they had ſeizd in the port, and 
were theſe in which the preſident had 
come, ) they divided their forces into four 
bodies. The elder. Contreras march'd 
with about 50 men towards Nombre de 


Dios to kill the preſident, or make him 
priſoner ; Pedro took 50 more to guard 
the ſhips; Bermejo ſtaid with 150 at 
Panama to keep the city in aw; and 
Salguero with the reſt went in ſearch of 
more gold. Bermejo was 1o infatuated 


with the ready obedience he had found in 
the city, that he only took an oath of 


obedience 
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 * march'd out with all His 


try about. 


vbedience from the principal citizens, and 
forces to get 
what horſes and mules were in the coun | 


He was not gone many hours, when 
the citizens call'd a council, and having 


enter' d into an aſſociation to defend their | 


city; they rung out their bells to allarm 


the country, which was well ſtock'd with 


But cre 


defeated. 


Spaniards, every one of which had a 
number of blacks. _. Upon hearing the 
bells of Panama, many of the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen came in, and, in a 
ſhort time, of Spaniards and blacks, (to 
whom they gave arms) they muſter'd 500; 
thoſe who fled out of the city upon the 
firſt alarm, having return'd upon the ſound 
of the bells. Bermejo having an account 
of this reyolt, as he call'd it, from two of 
his people, who had ſtaid behind him upon 
ſome occaſion, march'd back to the town; 
but Azevedo, a gentleman of courage and 
prudence, advis'd the city to march out, 
and attack him, left he ſhould ſet fire to 
it, to divert them from fighting ; becauſe 
the houſes were, for the moſt part, 
of timber or thatch. This, with ſome 
ſtruggle, they N to, and attacking 
Bermejo with a ſort of deſperate courage, 
and do leading on the blacks with 
bravery and conduct, they defeated the 
enemy altho' Salguero join'd Bermejo in 
the action. Both thoſe chiefs were Kill'd, 
with about 80 of their men, and as many 
more were taken, and put to death after 
they were brought” back to the city, 
Some few that eſcap'd, gave notice to 
Ferdinand Contreras, who was marching 
to Nombre di Dios; but upon hearning 
of the defeat of Bermejo, he bid his men 
diſperſe, and make the beſt of their way 
to the ſhips, he himſelf intending to go 
thither. Moſt of his men were taken, by 
parties ſent out for that purpoſe; and they 
found a man drown'd in a moraſs, whom 
they took for Ferdinand by his hat, 
and a gold chain, which he us'd to wear ; 
and therefore they cut off his head and 
fet it up with Bermejo'sin Panama. The 
other brother, retiring with his fleet, upon 
the report of the defeat of Bermejo, was 
purſu'd by a great number of boats; fo 
that landing his men, the boats follow'd 
him, and he himſelf with about 10 men 
eſcap'd to the woods; the reſt were taken | 
and hang'd; but Pedro was never heard of. 
Upon the defeat of this ill conducted 
rebellion, moſt of the treaſure was re- 
cover'd, both the preſident's and of thoſe 
who attended him; and being reſtor'd to 
the proper owners, and all things reQify'd 
at Panama, Gaſca ſet ſail for Spain, 
where he arriv'd happily in the month of 
uly, after having been out of it above 
ur years. His return, with ſo much 
gold and filyer, was yery acceptable to 
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by him, till ſome time after, 


the emperor, who made him biſhop of 
Placentia,...and afterwards king Philip 
Ganflarkd Film to the biſhoprick of Cigu- 
return to Peru. , 


The preſident, Gaſca,; at his departure 
from Lima, had left the government of 
Peru, in the hands of the judges, under 
the title of lords juſtices of the Ki ; 
but having receiv'd an expreſs from Spain, 
either at Lima or Panama, (for authors 
differ as to the place) exempting the 
Indians from all perſonal ſervice; and be- 
ing ſufficiently aware, that ſuch an order 
in Nauen time, had occaſion'd the civil 
war, he ſent the orders to the juſtices, 
but withal, gave his opinion, that they 
ſhould not put them in execution, till 
he ſhould ſpeak with the emperor upon 
that ſubject. Notwithſtanding this cau- 
tion, they were reſoly'd to ub iſh the or- 
ders, and to ſee them periorm'd. This, 
meeting with the turbulent mutious hu- 
mour of ſeveral captains, diſguſted for 
having been neglected by the preſident, 
or not rewarded according to what they 
thought they had deſerv'd, kindled a new 
flame, or rather ſtir'd up the fire, which 
was only coyer'd but not extinguiſh'd. 
Hernandez Giron, who had receiv'd 
a commiſſion for new diſcoyeries ſouth 


eaſtward, (as we ſaid before ;) march'd to Troubles | 
Coſco, of Which place he was an inha- * Coſco. 


bitantz and proclaiming his commiſſion 
there, got a body of above 200 to join 
him. But upon the publiſhing the new or- 
ders, the city of Coſco. began to. be muti- 
nous, and Saavedra, the governor, ap- - 

prehending the ill intention of Giron, de- 
ſir d he would begin his march to his new 
diſcoveries, and caſe the inhabitants of 
the burthen of his men : but finding that 
he made no haſte to remove, the goyernor 
appear'd in the market place, with a 
number of arm'd citizens, nor inferior to 

Giron's ; and they had undoubtedly 
come to blows, if ſome, more moderate 
than the reſt, had not gone between them, 
and - propos'd an intervew, which they 
had in a church pitch'd upon for that pur- 
poſe ; where it was agreed. that Giron 
ſhould withdraw his forces, and go him- 
ſelf to Lima, to anſwer the complaints 
laid againſt him; to which he ſolemnly 
ſwore: but afterwards, pretending that 
his ſoldiers would not let him obſerve his 
oath, the governor ſent a warrant for him, 
and put him in priſon ; upon which his 
ſoldiers were ſo frprizel that inſtead of 
endea vouring to reſcue him, they diſpers'd, 
and left the city. However Saavedra 
releas'd him, upon his promiſe to go to 
Lima, which he perform'd, and, after 
ſome ſhort confinement, he was ſet at li- 
berty, and nothing was attempted farther 


But 


Chap IV. 
But thert ſoon broke out a new muti- 

ny at Coſco, at the head of which were 
Miranda, Barriannebo and Melgarejo; 

but this being diſcover'd to Saavedra, he 

reſus d to meddle in it, ſaying that he 

would not create more enemies to himſelf; 

ſince the royal council at Lima put thoſe 

he had already, in a condition to do him a 

gvieted. miſchief, for doing his duty. When this 
was repreſented to the juſtices at Lima, 

they appointed Alonzo D' Avaredo go- 
vernor, or may or of Cuſco, who, upon his 

arrival there, making a thorough inquiry 

into the mutiny, and finding the three 
gentlemen, above mention'd, to have 


heen guilty, had them all three executed; 


by which he quieted the {edition in Cofco 
for that time, 

In theſe kindof ſeditions was the whole 
year 1550, and the beginning of the follow- 
ing year ſpent; in which many loſt their 
lives, and ſome of them for no other 

a crime than murmuring at the new orders. 
2a ſene eos But a new vice roy was ſent by the em- 
vice rey. Peror to Pen, who was Don Antonio de 

Mendoza, (ſecond ſon to the marquis de 
Montexar, count of Tendilla,) who had 
been vice roy of Mexico: He arriv'd at 
Lima about the end of the year 1551; 
but being in a very bad diſpoſition of body; 
he could not attend the affairs of the go- 
vernment as he would have done; and 
thereſore the juſtices ſtill kept their pow - 
er. To keep all things quict in the ſouth 
parts, the couneil ſent a commiſſion to the 
general Hindjoſa, to be ſuperintendant 
of Lot Charcas; Which Was ſign'd by 
Hr 4-4, the vice roy, ſoon after which! he dy d at 
Lima in July 1552, very much lamented, 
and left the government of Peru''threat- 
ned with deſolation and confuſion, which 
ſhortly after it fell into. e 28 
Alvaredo had kept ſuch a ſteady hand 
over the malecontents of Coſco, that they 
had been pretty quiet for ſome time; but 
hearing of ſome diſturbances in other pla- 
ces, and being reſolv'd that they ſhould! 
not be abetted from his city, he gave 
publick orders, that none ſhould leave 
the place, upon any pretence, without 
leave. But Don Balta gur di ee 
being afraid that the governor ſuſpected 
him, left the city about midnight, and 
with ſome of his friends well arm'd got to 
La Plata where Hinojoſa reſided, and 
where were likewiſe Don Sebaſtian Caſ- 
tillà and Egas de Cuſman, who had 
eicap'd from-Gaſco ſome time before, in 
the ſame manner. As ſoon as Alvareds: 
was inform'd of Don Baltazar's going 
thither, he ſent an expreſs to Hiuojoſa, 
to warn him of the danger he was in from 


ſuch ill neighbours; for that having been | {a 


diſappointed of their deſign of murdering 


the governor of Coſco, they would at- 


tempt to Kill the ſuperintendant of Lor 
-4 NO V. 4. | 


Gharcas;' but Hinojoſa not imagining 

gentlemen well born, as the Cafti/la's 

were, capable of ſuch a baſeneſs, receiy'd 

Balla gar very civilly, exhorting him to 

continue loyal to the king, and promiſ- 

ing him all the aſſiſtance in his power. 

This intrepidity of his, and dependance 

upon other people's honour, becauſe he 

had a good ſhare of it himſelf, were the 

occaſion of his death; for upon the 6th of 

March 1553 D. Sebaſtian with a party 

of ruffians murder'd him in his own houſe; ,.. . 

and having riffled it, they run out to the ux 

market place cry in live the king, by Don 

the 4 is ul 1 : Leet 
This aſſaſſination had been, under- Caltilla. 

hand, carry'd on by ſome diſappointed 

officers and foldiers, from the time that 

the new diviſion of the lands had been 
bliſh'd ; but of late had been chiefly 

omented by the Caſtitia's, who as ſoon 

as they had committed the murder, were 

join d by all the grumblers in FHinojoſa's 

army, and then they compell'd the reſt to 

join them, for fear of their lives; ſo that 

all La Plata was at their deyotion, and 

Don Sebaſtian” was proclaim'd general. 

The firſt thing they did was to ſend a 

party under the command of Ramon to 

murder Alvaredo; but in the march, Ra- 

mon perſuaded his men to deſert the ge- 

neral they had lately choſen, and to de- 

clare for the King, which they did, and 

join'd Avarede at La Paz, which was 

within his diſtrict of Coſco. The news 

of this revolt ſurpriz'd Don Sebaſtian, fo 

that conſulting the officers about it, Vaſ- 

co Godinez, ho had promoted the rebel- 

lion, took him aſide from the reſt, and 

told him, there was no ſecuring himſelf 

'nor them, but by the heads of 20 which 

he could name to him, who were well 

affected to the king, and thoſe being now 

in the army, no time was to be loſt, but 

he muſt immediately execute them. Don 

' Sebaſtian was confounded at the propoſal, 

and refus'd to do it; which the other ſee- 

ing, deſir d him to ſtay there till he re- 

turn'd; and immediately going to the 

place where thoſe gentlemen were, and 

not having conveniency to ſpeak to them 

in private, he ſqueez'd the hands of ſome 

of the principal of them, which, De Ja 

Frga ſays, was the ſign before given them 

to prepare for what he was to go about; 

bat he was only follow'd by one Hernan- 

den, with whom he return'd to Don Se- 

baſtian, and both of them falling upon 

him, kilbd him upon the ſpot. After And Don 

which Goderez drag'd out the body to 15 97 

the market place, uſing the fame words 1 

they had done after the murder of Hiuojo- 

fa: Let the king live, the tyrant is dead. 

There were but five days time, between 

ber death of the old general, and the 

new. 4 | 


* 
* 
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As ſoon as Codene x had done the mur- In the mean time Avaredb having ſet- 
der, he call'd; ſome of the magiſtrates of led all his affairs in the province of Coſco, 
the city; telling them, that he had done] came to Plata, where, by virtue of a 
all this for the ſervice of his majeſty ; but. commiſſion from the lords juſtices, he ſet 
that there Was a neceſſity of — A him up a criminal court, and brought all de- 
chief juſtice of the city; and general of linquents before him (a great many of 
the army, and likewiſe to make over to | which had been ſeiz d by his orders in dif- 
him Hinojoſa's eſtate. The magittrates ferent places) giving them fair play for 
being over-aw'd by the ſoldiers, and not their lives; and allowing them time and 
being oyer confident of the honour of the | means to clear themſelves: but being a 
general, thought it was not prudent to diſ - man of ſtrict juſtice, and of a ſevere temper, 
oblige him, and therefore, only deſiring he pardon'd none who were prov d guilty. 
him, that they might have it under Fer- Thus he condemn'd Godimez to be hang d 
nandez's hand (Who was a lawyer) that and quarter d; together with ſeveral o- 
they might grant ſuch commiſſions legal- thers, which ſentence wo Put 6.4 exe- and exe- 
ly.; which being deliyer'd to them, they | cuted. And indeed the ſeſſions for try- ed. 
ſign'd- two. commiſſions, one for general | ing the rebels laſted ſo long, and ſo many 
of the forces, and another for chief juſtice | were concern'd in the guilt, that there 
of Los Charcas. - By virtue of the laſt, | was great uneaſineſs in other places; but 
he: try'd and hang'd ſuch as he did not] no where more than in Coſco, where Her- 
like of the officers, and ſent a party to | nando Giron (formerly mention'd) reſi- 
Potoſi, which took up Guzman, who by | ded. | 
a warrant from him was hang d and quar- | - Giron being a proud haughty man, and 
ter'd. But his chief crime, (as that-of of a turbulent ſpirit, very unwillingly 
ſeyeral others Whom he diſpatch'd) was, | ſubmitted to the governor of Coſco, and 
his knowing how far the new general had | ſeldom conyers'd with any of the gentle- 
been inſtrumental in the murder of Hino- | men of the city, but kept company with 
joſa; and whatever ſhonld happen, Go- | the ſoldiers, whom he courted and made 
enez was not willing to have witneſſes | friends of. Whether his behaviour had 
alive of his villanies, eyen_altho' they | really given umbrage to the governor, 
had been accomplices in them. who kept a correſpondence with Avare- 
But being aware, that his authority 4; or whether Gzron's own guilt made 
was not well: founded, without the con- him apprehend being call'd to an account, 
currence of the lords juſtices, he ſent two | is not certain; but he was refoly'd to 
of his friends to Lima, with orders to re- free himſelf by an inſurrection. To this 
preſent the important ſervice he had done end, he daily improy'd the diſlike which Gironre- 
his majeſty, by cutting off the ringlead- | many people had againſt the continuance 3 
ers of the rebellion, and therefore defiring | of the proſecutions at La Plata; moſt 
their confirmation of his commiſſions. | wiſe men being of opinion, that a few of 
But the juſtices having heard of the tranſ- | the moſt guilty having been made exam- 
actions at La Plata, before his meſſen- | ples of, to deter others, the government 
gers arriv'd, had wiſely ſent a commiſſion | had done better to have pardon'd the reſt. 
to Alonzo I) Alvarede,as governor of Los | But Giron thinking there was no ſafety 
Charcas; upon the receipt of which, he | for him, but by cutting off thoſe he had 
was preparing to go thither ; but firſt | reaſon to be afraid of, and having no con- 
ſent an account of his commiſſion, and | cert with the citizens, as having neglected 
withal gave out, that he had orders to | them, refoly'd to proſecute his deſign, by 
reward all Who had contributed to the | the aſſiſtance of ſome ſoldiers. And there- 
overthrow of the rebels, and particularly | fore, taking the advantage of a wedding 
to give the eſtate of Alonzo de Mendoza | feaſt of one of the gentlemen of the city, 
to Godine g. This report, induftriouſly | to which he had been invited; he went 
ſpread abroad, and written to Godinez | thither, after the governor, and the other 
by ſome of his own friends, althoꝰ it made | gueſts were ſet at table; and being fol- 
him rant and ſwear, at the injuſtice of | low'd by ſome of his mirmidons, he en- 
the judges, .in cutting off his hopes of | ter'd the room with his ſword drawn, his fol- 
Hinojoſa's eſtate, which he had allotted to | lowers with their partizans in their hands, 
bimfalf ; yet it kept him from providing | to the great ſurprize of the whole com- 
for his own fafety ; ſo that when Alonzo | pany ; but to give them the greater terror 
I, malten was ſent to la Plata to ſeize | and a diffidence in one another, he ſaid 
him, he made no attempt to eſcape, but] aloud, Gentlemen, fear nothing, you 
receiv d him in a ſurly way, as being to | know I only execute the plot agreed on be- 
beſtow upon him a recompence beneath | tee: vs. 
2 his merit. But when the captain ſeiz'd | The governor of the city, who was at 
lh. his arm, and told him he was his priſoner, | the upper end of the table, retir'd, with 
and order'd him tq jail; he curs'd, and | much precipitation, to another room, 
tore his beard, and did many things like | where the ladies were, and was follow'd 
a deſperate perſon, | by 


Coſco, 


by à gteat many gentlemen: ſome of 
whom going from 
found a ladder there, by which they went 


over the wall, into another houſe. Gar- 
celaſſo de la Vega, ſeeing the others 


eſcape that way, came back to the go» 
vernor, to perſuade him to get off, in the 
ſame manner, but he would not ſtir; ſo 
that La Vega, and his ſon, our author, 
went oyer the wall, and drew up the lad- 
der, to prevent being purſu d. 

In the mean time Giron and his 22 
had kill'd Palomino, who was ſetting 
with his back to the door, at which the 
aſſaſſines enter d; they likewiſe kill'd 
Juan de Morales, a merchant, Who en- 
dea vour d to put out the candles, to 
help them to eſcape in the dark. After 
this execution, Gz#on broke open the 
door where the laides were, who beg'd of 
him that he would not kill the governor, 
and upon his promiſe to do him no hurt, 


He ſeizes he deliver'd himſelf up; Giron, believing 
be bo- 
— F 


he ſhould have the whole city to join him 
when he had the governor in his power, 
left him under a ſtrong guard, and went 
to the market place, but he was join'd by 
very few; inſomuch as not having men 
enough to guard the ſtreets leading out 
of the town, moſt of the principal inhabi- 
tants, believing that he was much ſtron- 
ger than he really was, made their eſcape 
by themſelves, or by two's and three's, 


without having time to concert meaſures | 


together. f 
Altho' none but three perſons of any 
reputation in Coſco came to offer their ſer- 
vice to Ciron, yet having the governor 
his priſoner, and the principal people be- 
ing gone, the rebels did what they pleas'd, 
and ſo Giron, going to the houſes of the 
chief citizens, told them he had done no- 
thing upon his own account, but for the 


principal people of Peru, and therefore 
deſir d the ladies to perſuade their husbands 
to appear, for the ſafety of their liberties, 
ſince he intended to do nothing - but to 
get the new laws ſuſpended, as, they had 
been in the late preſident Gaſca's time. 
But being aſſur'd, by moſt of them, that 


proclamation of this, as his deſign, and 
in ſome days, there being none to con- 
trol him, he muſter'd about 150 men in 


Coſco; and appointed officers under him. 
He then ſent a party with the gover- 


nor of Coſco, and having conducted him 
20 leagues out of town, they let him 
purſue his journey to Lima, with his own 
people, withour offering any yiolence to 
him. | 

His next care was to ſend accounts to 
the neighbouring cities towards the ſouth, 
that all Coſco had join'd him for the cauſe 


of liberty; which had ſuch an effect upon 


thence into a back court, 
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Guamangs and AHeguipa, that both 


thoſe cities | ſent; congtatulations to him, 
and offer'd bim their aſſiſtance. 
embaſſies he boaſted much of, and indeed 


they gave great credit to his enterpriſe, 
and to help it out, he pretended to have 


recei vd advice from the province of Los 


Charcas, that they had declar'd for him, 
and had ſlain the ſuperintendant Avare- 
do. But his artifices laſted. but a ſhort 


time; for the ambaſſadors from the above 
mention'd cities, at their- return, giving 
but a mean account of his forces, and in- 
tereſt at Coſco, the magiſtrates repented 
of what they had done, and declar'd for 
the King. Nor did they ſtick to that re- 
ſolution, but chang'd as each party ſcem'd 


to prevail; or as they apprehended miſ- 
chief from the neareſt army. 


Upon the 4th of January 1554 Giron Giron 
ſet out from Coſco with zoo men, and was marches 


ſoon. afterwards join'd by Vaſquez with ” = Col- 


200 more. With theſe he propos'd to 
march to Lima, before Alonzo D' Alva- 


redo ſhould be able to reach him with his 


army of 800, which he had levied in the 
ſouth parts. But he was ſcarce gone 
from Coſco, but Saavedra, who had 
lurk'd privately in the city, ſhew'd him- 
{elf in the market place, and liſting all 


that he could, march'd for Potoſi, to 


meet Alvaredo. ' 


In the mean time, the lords juſtices, 
hearing of this new rebellion, immediate- 
ly diſpatch'd a new and fuller commiſſion 


to the mariſchal 4/varedo, making him 


captain general of Peru, and impower- 


ing him to take what money he ſhould 
think proper, for the ſervice of the war, 


out of the King's treaſury ; and, if that 
fail'd, they gave him an unlimited credit: 


and at the ſame time they ſent him a new 


act of council, for ſuſpending the new 
publick good, and in concert with the | 


ordinances for two years. Theſe orders 
came luckily, for about forty priſoners at 


La Plata; who, in all probability, would 


leas'd his priſoners to recruit his army. 
their husbands had left the city, he made 


I can do no leſs than go and ſerve him. 


have follow'd their companions to the gal- 
lows, but for this new rebellion. Bat as 
ſoon as Alvaredo got thoſe inſtructions, 
he broke up his ſeyere ſeſſions, and re- 


And one merry fellow, who expected to 
have been hang'd, appearing at liberty in 


the ſtreet, an acquaintance of his bad him 


thank Gov for his deliverance; to whom 


he replied, 1 thank Gop with all my 
heart, and S. Peter and &. Paul, and &. 
Franciſco Hernandez Giron, by whoſe 


means 1am ſav d, and in return of which 


And he was as good as his word, upon 


the firſt opportunity. _ 1 
Giron was adyis'd to march directly to 


La Plata to encounter Alvaredo, and 
perhaps, had he taken that council, he 


might have ſuceeded better. For, altho' 


that 


Theſe 
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The 'UniveRsA 
that getitleman was à good: ſoldier," it ie 
certain, that he was but little ſecure of 
his army; the bloody ſeſſions had rais d 
great ery againſt him, and his having re- 
ected tlie interceſſions- of ſome of the 

moſt conſiderable people of the province 

and army; for ſome of their friends, had 

diſguſted them at him; But Gro was 

intent upon 

that if he could aboliſh the council, or 

change it, he might bring all Pers under 

his power; arid ſtill act with a colour of 

loyalty; for he ſtill pretended, that his 

was the /oyat army; and the army at 

Lima he call'd, the army of the juſtices. 

The juſtices at Lima, hearing of Gi- 

ron's match that way; rais'd an army, 

but had a great diſpute about chuſing 

the general; the archbiſhop giving them 

great diſturbance, by his being a preten- 

der to it. At laſt it was compromis'd, 

and the office divided between the arch- 

biſhop, and Santillan, one of the lords 

juſtices, Having thus difpos'd of the 

commiſſion” of general, with great wit- 

dom, to two perfons, who were not like- 

ly to agree in their opinions, the army 

took the field, and march'd to oppoſe Gi- 

- ron's march to Lima. But when the ar- 

mies came near each other, the lieutenant 

general, Meneſſes, labour'd much to get 

leave to force the enemy to à battle, hut 

the two generals being of different minds, 

they loſt ſeveral opportunities of making 

an end of the war at once. But Giron, 

finding: that his men began to defert, re- 

tir'd towards Pachacamac, ard Meneſſes 

having got leave, putſu'd their rear with 

a ſmall party, but was repuls'd, and loft 
fourtcen men. | 

The jealouſies encteas'd fo much be- 

tween the generals, in the King's army, 

that the lords juſtices, at laſt, were forc'd 

to remove them both; which they did, 

Meneſles With much to do, making Meneſſes gene- 

declar d ral. But before he could quiet the jea- 

z-mer"'9 louſies of the army, Giron had march'd 

of Lima. to Naſca, northward of Coſco. So that 

to prevent his going towards Qyitu, 

where he had many friends, the army un- 

der Meneſſes march'd to Pachacamac. 

But upon advice of Avaredo's coming to 

Coſco, where he had an army of 1100 

men well appointed, G7ron chang'd his 

route, marching ſouthwards, but kept 

wide of Coſco, ſo that the mareſchal A- 

varedo, who. had given orders to repair 

the bridges at Apurima, and Abancay, 

upon intelligence of Gzron's march, coun- 

termanded thoſe orders, and caus'd the 

bridges to be burnt ; and, with all his 

forces, took the route to Parinacocha 

near the Cordilleras, whither he was told 

Giron was going. Whilſt he was on this 

march, and had arriy'd at a place call'd 

Gualaripa, he heard that the enemy was 


reducing Lima, thinking 


L TRAVEL I. Box. 
| withirr ur leagues of him On, on 
the other hand, having intelligence of the 
mariſchal's being ſo near him, took up 
his quarters in a ſtrong” place call'd CA 
\chinca; near 2 river, which was only paſ- 
ſable ab one place thereabouts, where he 
poſted Pedrabita with a choice body of 
men, in ambuſcade. p 
Avareu declared his intention, in a 
council of war, of attack ing the enemy in 
their quarters; but the moſt part of the 
officers were againſt it, becauſe, ſome de- 
ſerters having deſcrib'd the place, they 
foreſaw that it was to ſacrifice their men, 
at a great diſadvantage. However, the Alvarcdo 
general being poſitive, they were forc'd 27 
to ſubmit. Alvaredo order'd' 1 50 muske- ee 
tiers under De Robles, to paſs the river, 
and to attack upon the left, and Ramon 
with the like number, upon the right; 
whilſt the main body was to march, and 
draw up in a plain between the two. But 
his orders were, that no attack ſhould be 
made till he gave the ſignal by firing a 
gun, and then both wings ſhould fall on 
at the ſame time. But upon De Robles's 
paſling the river, Pedrahita, from his co- 
vert, ſet unexpectedly upon him, and 
broke his order, and being reſolv'd to con- 
quer or die, he ſoon put that party to the 
rout, Alvaredo advanced with the main 
body to ſuſtain them, and paſs'd the river 
with only 'a few, the army refuſing to 
follow him, ſo that being unable to re- 
cover the diſad vantage, and being himfelf . 
wounded, he was forced to repaſs the river, 
which Giron ſeeing, purſued him with his 
main body, and falling furiouſly upon 
AMvaredo's men, he defeated them. The 
general himſelf, finding that his people 
would obey no orders, fled with ſome few 
friends. In this action there were 100 
Kill'd of his men, 300 wounded, and many 
more taken. Giron having. loſt only ſe- 
venteen, and about 40 wounded. After 
the Action 300 of the Priſoners lifted 
theniſelves with Giron. 8 
Upon advice of this defeat of the ma- 
riſchal, Meneſſes march'd to Guamanga, 
and ſo to Chupas, and Abancay, where 
they had intelligence that Gion was, in 
the valley of Jucay, about ſix leagues from 
Coſco, having paſt by that city without 
ſtopping, and only ſent ſor his wife to 
come to him. At Abancay the mariſchal 
Avaredo came to the King's army, much 
dejected for his defeat at Cuchinca. In 
the mean time, Giron moy'd his camp to 
Coſco, but making no ſtay there, march'd 
farther ſouth, the king's army purſuing 
him. But, to make an end of this con- 
fus'd tedious ſtory, Giron arriving at Pu- 
cara, Meneſſes follow'd him; and having 


But is de- 
feated. 


A bir- 


ſome skirmiſnes with him, by parties, „ % be- 
Thomas Vaſquez revolted from the rebels, -:-» :/ 
Who, ar mies. 


almoſt 


to the great mortification of Giron, 


Chap! IV. 


feated, 


And tak- 


The neſt;- 
OI Teturn 
o Lima, 


Giron de- 


up his forces ; co | 


almoſt in deſpair, drew up 00 
aniarts, and 250 


ſiſting of about 560 


backe whom he” had trained dp. With 


theſe he attack d the King's forces in the 
dart; but Meneſſos, havitig had intelli- 
gene of his deſign, by two folders who 
had deſerted, was prepar d to receive it 
The fyht continued in great confuſſò 


for two hours, but the body of both Ar- 


in their ranks” iron tetird with" the 


 loſk of twenty men kill'd, and 1 50 taken 


or deſerted. The next day Rv ſoldiers 
more deſerted to e 
with them a filver helmet; Which of 
ſaid ' Pedrahita, Giron's major | general, 
had ſent as a pledge of his following them 3 
which he did that evening. — 
This laſt ſtroke fo confounded Giroy, 
that he mov d his camp at the beginning 
of the night, with a deſign to go to Are- 
quipa; but before he had -marched four 
miles, three captains and a major with 150 
ſoldiers deſerted 'in the dark. Thus was 
Hernandes Giron as good as abandon'd 


ving inform'd Meneſſes of his retreat, he 
rſud him with a pry 2150 horſe, 
ending other parties different routes to 
intercept him. Tello and de Serna, with 
a ſmall party of about $0 horſe and foot, 
overtook him in a valley upon the road to 
Lima, accompanied by about 100 men 
Giron drew up to fight them, but 20 f 


his men chang'd ſides, and after the firſt | 
fire, almoſt all his men deſerted him; ſo 
that the king's party ſurrounded him, and | ( 


the few that remain'd with him; and 
Gomes D' Arias, taking hold of the top 
of his helmet, bad him yield himſelf; but 


he refuſing to give his ſword, altho* Arias | 


had hold of his wriſt, 8;/vefter put the 
point of his ſpear to his breaſt, bidding 
him deliver his ſword, or he was a dead 
man. Giron ſeeing it was to no purpoſe 
to reſiſt any longer, quited his fword, and 
being ſet behind D* Arias they carry'd 
him with his companions to Lima, as be- 
ing neareſt, where they conſign'd them in- 


_ po} 1 8 * 1 
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to the hands of the mayor, taking a re- 


ceipt in form, of having deliver'd them 


to ſafe cuſtody. This happen'd in Octo- 
ber 1554, and now, the rebellion being at 
an end, the juſtices preſt by the army to 
diſtribute the lands and effects of the re- 
bels to them, determin'd to march firſt to 


Lima, that being the place of juſtice ; 
andaccordingly, on the 19th of Nonembes 
they ſet out from Coſco, leaving Garce- 
laſſo de la Vega governor of that city. 

As ſoon as they arriv'd at Lima, the 
priſoners were brought to trial; and with- 
out ceremony, were hang'd and quarter'd; 
which put an end to the troubles of Peru. 
And here likewiſe ſhould end our farther 
account of this 


1 


part of the world, (reſerv- 


8 che" hail hiſtory both of Mexico 
and Peru, to a particular chapter in this 
1 but confidering, that 
the. diſcovery of Chili, New Granada 
auc PA, with the places adjacent, 
Was be And, in [one meaſure, carried 
Ga, une elle Krection and influence of 
the PIB v0 And by perſons vg came 
ine Pera, during | 
wie thought" It hot improper to give ſore 
account of them in [this place ;\ ſpeci Y. 
ering that the authors we ha ye con- 


conſideri 


ſalted,” in ine preceding ſheets, put their 
adventures ogether. Having thereſore 
only given hints at the 


ants" at che planting thoſc 
| cotntries' if our. ns i Pon e 
ſhall as far ag our defign'd brevity will 2 
low, ſpeak fore at large of the Jiſtoye- 
lies of chem, and of their firſt planting 
With Zxropeans. And becauſe Chili was 
| the firſt diſcoyet'd in order of time, we 
e OG NR 


We took notice * that, in the year 


1536, Almagro, march'd to the kingdom rs. 
of Chihi, thro the terrible N : 
by his whole forces; and the deſerters ha- 


the Cordillera, here he loſt ſeyeral o 


his Spaulardis and their horſes, and ſeyeral 


thouſands of the poor Indians who; went 
along with Him under Pauly, the brother 
| of Manco. Inca. But Almagro 
ſhort a white in that countr 


, 


Oo had 


ſtaid ſo 


y, that we. 


a part of it; 


> & waa. 
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ring” their adminiſtration, | 
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Build: 8. 
Jago. 
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46 
gai n'd by 7725 
| 0 of their cas, ot lords, and put 


them into his . und nder A guard; not» 


uſage; Valdivia ſciz'd 


„Boonen 
3 
roy 
1 7 


em, to he made of pu 
thep pimmels.of of fox ace, 
Was; /to ATTY, with him. 


withſtandin which, upon b going on 2 ee enter the deſart o 
vl 5 90 hott Ar iv 9 leagues from 9.1996 obfery'd] befbee, 

His fore ago, be 75 Fo d the fort, 5 the proof limit Peru, joining to 

erreck'd ARE waa 180 172 the Judinms of the valetol . 

in his eb- Mont oy, 09, d Fe bt 1 5 W play fr ail Et, Fig eee en 

d morning to nig nd Kee — f. Bis men, q heihimſelf and oo. 

Dec. iv. tells ths of a bold 1 7 el action of alady, Kg 927 80 eſcaping upon their horſes bare ans 4 

. not much becoming, er ſex and © 247 5 but being woungell in ſeveral fre 7 
on. He ſays, the dy 1 to 7 | „their hories tir'd;, and; they withs 1 
prevent the Tudig h releaſing the curaca's; | out they; prifdiers..to.Ghres v., 
without any orders for NN 0 All the ui ian commander, who purſuu them hi 
priſoners with an ax. Buf'the 7105 res 109 archers, and brought them bach «nd Mi- 


made about the fort, being 


to their horſe in attacking . 7 th, 


the Spaniards agreed to abandon the fort, | 
and march'd (with the martial lady, and 
all the women and children in the centre) 
to the riyers fide near by; and when the 
Indians purſu'd, the horſe charg'd them 
with ſuch violence, .that having made a 
tertible laughter among them, they Hed, 

lowever during, the action, the Indians 

fire to the 0 and 12 5 a great 

uantity of provi ns, to t reat mor- 
Again of V. eld. un 

This attack, and the great difficulty 
and danger of getting proviſions, boy 
that the Ina ans” had declar'd a "gain 
them, made the $, 3 weary of Chili, 
But the general being reſoly'd to 105 zard, 
all . than 1275 that country, 17 
immediately about building new barracks, 


and Ent out ſtrong parties for p We per 


the 3 of. Which Was ic 

ble to his men, that ey con ird to 
murder him, and to return to Per But 
he, having notice of the plot, cruſh'd i it 
in the bud, and puniſh'd he chief muti- 


neers, and aſſum. d the title of Te 


But are 
repuls'd. 


of Chili, to ptocure the greater reſ 

from his little army; and being a man o 
undaunted courage and brayery, and of 
no leſs prudence and conduct, in a ſhort. 


time, he ſubdu'd the Indians of the vale | 


of Chili who were the moſt conſiderable 
of any in his neigbourhood, and haying 
made them his friends, hie began to Work 
the mines of Quillota, and. built a fort, 
for the defence of his miners, putting a 
garriſon in it. And having a navigable 


river at St. 7ago, he order d a frigate to 
be built, for 


Peru. 
But behee in want of recruits from 
Peru, he would not wait till his frigate 
could be ready, and therefore he ſent 30 
| horſe to the valley of Guaſco, and from 


Valdivia 
ſends 
Monroy 
to Peru, 


thence, he order'd Monroy to go to Peru, 


with fix horſe-men, and (to.entice the 
Spaniards of Peru, by the riches of Chi- 
Ii) he cans'd fix pair of ſtirrups, with 
buckles for as many breaſt plates,” and 
girts, with hawk's bells to eyery one of 


e conyeniency of trade to | toaſt 


randa pris 
ſoners : 


«<4 þ.v is curaca, Whole wife was heitcl of 
e whole: vale. As, they were bound ini 
order to be put to death, that lady (by 
providence) took pity of tliem, 
7985 riſing up haſtily, unbound them/wittr | 
her own hands, bidding them fear no- 
| | thing; for they ſhould not die; then ſhe 
der'd water to waſh. their wounds, and 
gave them ſome liquor to drink, alter us 
ad drank of it before them. For, all 
which, Miranda, who underſtood the 
guage, gave her moſt hearty thanks. 
ere they continn d fix months, and were 
well treated, and to divert themſelves, 
and pleaſe the curaca, they 
ſt him to ride, Which he lik'd very wullz 
and having five horſes, beſides thoſe ot 
Monroe and; Miranda, the curaca and 
ſome of his chief officers mounted ſome of 
them almoſt every day, the curaca having 
a launce and a naked ſword carry'd before 
him, which they had taken Som: the Spa- 
niardi. But Monroy being weary of _ 
ing among the Indians; as be was ridi 
9 day, with the curaca, he clos'd with 
'b m, and wounded him in ſeyeral parts of 
5 y, with a little knife, of which. 
he dy'd ſome months after, al the fime 
time Miranda ſnatch d the launce from 
the one Indian, and the ſword from the 
other.. As 5 curaca fell from his horſe, 
the reſt of the Indians, who were a foot, 
fled with the utmoſt fear; ſo that Mon- 
roy, Miranda and one Caſes who had 
ſaid among the natives from the time 
that Almagro had been at Copayapo; rode They e. 
off towards Atacama; and, by a wonder- Cape to 
ful providence, met an Indian woman, 
2 one of their ſheep laden with 
Indian wheat, which being in 
different bags, they took upon their 
horſes, and ſo had ſuſtenance to paſs the 
deſart, of above 60 leagues, (as we ob- 2. 11 
ſervd before) and coming to Lima, ad- 
dreſt themſelves to Vaca di Ca ſtro, the 
new governor of Peru; who conſidering 
the importance of Chili, ſeat him back, 
after the defeat of young Almagro, to 
reinforce Valdivia, with Co men. But 
what excuſe Moxroy made to the fair lad 
who had ſo generouſly ſav'd his life, and, 
in 


Chap AV. „ BA AR N OS 7 147 | 
Yo recompence'forir, hathher Hus band mut Tag Whilſt Valdivia was cartyin *X his 
7 122 by bim ; our author dogs. not ſay I Yiſcoveries and conqueſts in 2 1, one 
and indeed, as it could wb echt Pedro 1 de Hoz appear'd in. ety 
ſſuppoſt he om 2 thro' ee 72 den rom Charles 
rnor of 


tlie vale of C9 „at his" bak og all to theTouthward 6 — 
An the mea ane * ee be had of Pen. But the commiſſion ha- 


5 
Hands full at St. 7485. He was inte) | Ving been fiſt” legally granted, by yertuc 
upon his gold — — at Juiilot u, and left I "of the emperor' 8 commiſſion, to Ped; 0 de 
Gonzalo de Jer Ri 307 to pro ket fort, And 179 it was not thought proper to 
gather the gold the Indiays, Who, | uperſede it, eſpecially confidering that 
had ſagacity — to find. out a Ray there Was, ſome e þ Hoss gom- 
bait for Spamarads, brought a a e e council of Lima, therc- 
of grains of gold to the captain, Pelli hole, aeſit'd' is new governor, to go on 
him,” they would give him as much of 12 t bit, an Ter t a recommendation with 
as he pleas'd; und Io decoy ing him and his Him to all, Vid, who, upon his coming, 
ty Ir a litfle diſtance from thi: fort, they Alen d ove lands to him, but did not. 
fell upon hiu unexpecte and Kill'd all |'6wn his commiſſion. And when he found, 
nis men, except one free'd lack, who with, thatithete was a neceſſity for-his own going 
the captain made an efcape on horſ e back. to Peru, to get more forces, that he might - 
 Patdivia being inform'd 2 ETY and of || Keep his ground in Chith, he took no no- 
his frigate's being bürgt, When it Was tice of Hoz, but left a deputation with 
2555 ready to be launch'd, march'd from | Franciſco de Villagra to Sd ern Git in 
Jago, with zo horſe, and made {ome His ab ehci 73} 
ples of the moſt forward natives, and. T he mannet of hi leaving Chili was 


having eſtabliſſd peace witli the reſt; | artful enough. ſpoke to ſeyeral 
built 4 way 'houſe in the valley of money d men of his 1 owing, to lend 
Sadler! left a gatiſbn in t. him money, that he might ſend Villagra 


In this condition Vatdj64# 'continu'd | © Peru for recruits, but they refuſing his 
, duting all the troubles of Peru; till Mau- requeſt, le gave out a licence to as many 
res return; becauſe his men being xe- | as pleas'd- 5 depart with Villagra with | 
. due'd, it was not practicable to enlarge his all their effects. About 20 of his people 
conqueſts, not having people enough to | embtaced the opportunity, and carricd all 1 
make colonies,! or to ſend gariſons to any | their riches aboard the frigate which he Villagra, 
other places, altho' his courage and con- had male, after the, firſt was burnt, bis dep. 
duct were hot inferior to an of the cot When they Were gone aboard, Valdivia g., 4nd 
querors of Amerien. He: t E con- | eme Br to the ſhore, and, having 3 8 
tented himſelf with keeping the ground made an entertainment for them, invited 
he had, and employ d the Þidias, Who] them aſhore, which they accepted, and 
were his friends, in working the mines at came in the boat. As they were at din- 
pillota, not knowing what was become | ner, he recommended Villagra to them 
Monroy of Moxroy till he return'd in the year as a perſon he had a very great value for, 
"; ve. 1554, there having heen no communita- and therefore hop'd they would ſhew him 
cruits, tion between Peru and Chili, by 'teaſon | Kindtieſs upon his account; which they 
of the civil war, in all the time from | all promis d; but as they were ready to 
Monroy's ſetting out from St. Jago to his| | depart, Valdivia jump'd into the boat, 
return to it again. and made the ſea men ſet off, calling to 
* aldivia, having got 'this ſeafonable | His ack to remember their promiſe and 
recruit, which, tho* a ſmall one, be Kind to Vi illagra, with whom he had 
very acceptable to him, he Ally left a deputation to be their governor, in 
thought it beſt policy to ſecure the dug His abſence. Thus he went a board the 
try between his city of St. Jago, and frigate, and took an exact account of 
Peru, beſore he yentur'd to conquer far- every man's money in his pocket book, 
ther ſouth. In order to this, he founded intending to pay them honeſtly, (che * | 4 
Comuim. ® city at Coguimbo, about 60 leagues | whole ſum being about $0,000 pieces of p* 5, | 
bo found. North of St. Jg being in 30 deg; ſouth | eight) and weighing anchor, he ſet ail ak 19. | 
ed. lat. nearer the ſea than St. 7ago. In] for Peru, Where he arriv'd, and join'd, | 
this place, the longeſt day, (vi. the 11th | the King's forces, againſt Gonzalo Lt | 
of December,) is 14 hours: here there is | Sarro, as we related in the ; Proper 
a. ſmall river, which ſerves to water the place. | 
whole country round, and makes it pro- It is natural to believe thatthegentlemen | 
duce every thing'in great abundance. And | who were thus trick'd were not in good 
near it is a hill which produces a good humour for ſome time; but Villagra, 
quantity of gold. In maintaining this | having now full power, quieted them by 
new plantation, and that of St. 7go, | degrees, and the rather becauſe there 
with the mines of Quillota, Valdivia | was no remedy, there being no other ſhip 


ſpent' the years 1544, and 1545, and upon the coaſt of Chili. However Hoz 
very much he could compaſs it. taking 


_ —— ——— —U —U— 
* 


deavour'd to make a par v1 
by virtue of His comm 
mentioned; 

of it, ſeiz d 


all the Spaniards in Chil we 2. ak 
ed, Valdivia ſet out for Chili, with a 


new and fall commiſſion from the 
dent Caſca, as has been ſaid n At 


He re- 
turns to 


Chili. 


both which he had many encounters with 


The city 
of Con- 
ception 
built. 


keep their ground againſt the Indians I 
Valdivia s teturn. 
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taking advantage of this diſcontent, en- 
for himſelf, 
on formerly 
but Villagra being inform d 
Hos, and cut off his bead, 
and hang'd one Romero, who. was — 55 
eſt in the plot. And thus he 8 


dience; Vain nothing to do, but to 


As ſoon as Gonzalo „ Was deſeat- 


pteſi- 


his . with a conſiderable reinforce- 
8 pprov'd of what Villa Ae had 
done but ie intelligence that the de 
Indid us of Copa paso had kill'd captain 
Bon with 4% men, who were coming to 


him from Perg; and that La Serena (a 


new city built between St. 28 0 and G- 

aſco) had been burnt by thole Indians 
the governor ſent Agtirre, with a Tuſfici- 
ent number of men to ſrebuild that ci 
which he did, and chaſtis d the Indians | vl 
who had revoltet:* 

Theſe things being happily perform 4 in 
and all things quiet in the north, Val- 
Aivia bent his thoughts to make diſcoye- 
ries towards the ſouth. And therefore \tak- 
ing with him 1 50 men, he march'd thro' 
the provinces of Ar auco and Tucapel ; in 


the Indians, but bein 
he ſabdu'd them, 11725 brought them to 
deſire peace * and marching to. the valley 
of Audalien, he founded the city of Con- 
A tion, upon the ſea coaſt, in the 37 deg. 

lat. But foon aſter this, the Indians 
bog a formidable army againſt him, | 
which they divided into ſeveral bodies, 
and attack'd him. He fought them for 
the ſpace of a whole day, and altho* he 
was in danger of being defeated by their 
numbers; yet at laſt he put them to 
flight, having made a terrible Naughter 
amongſt them. Then he built a fort, at 
his new plantation, and being attack'd 
there, he gave the Indians another over- 
throw. | 

Having now a breathing time, he ſent 
Alderete with 70 horſe to view the cities 
of Arauco and Tucape, who marching 
ſometimes on one fide and ſometimes on 
the other of the river Biobio, ſaw many 
cities, and vaſt plains, where were many 
inhabitants, but they were for the moſt 
part retir'd to the mountains. 
having run thro” a great tract of land, re- 
turn'd to Valdivia, who, upon his re- 
port, determin'd to make a progreſs thro” 
thoſe provinces the year following. 

Actordingly, in the beginning of the 
year 1551, having left a gariſon well 


always victorious, 


where be 


Aldarete, 
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the fort of the Conceptionghe.ſct out, with 
all his forces, along the plaing of; 
ſouth of, his new city, and at ſeveral 
1 defeated: the js Pd who oppos d 
At laſt; he ſounded another SY» Imp 
which he . call'd Inperial; and, to. — 
r | ſuade his, men to a. yigorous deſence Wu 
this new city, he divided the lands amongſt 
them. From thence he, mach d, ſtill 
fouthwan 9. the valley of» Marequing, 
ad adyice A 180 ne men 
were come from Peru to St. Jag 6. Ht 
ſent orders. to /:/lagra;to-bring: och of 
them as were able and well arm dz: Which 
being donc, the governor maxch'd with a 
But army, compos d Pp ee and 
Fug Chil: ang, towards a river, in 41 
ſouth lat; to which he gave his own 
a, and is ſtill known, by the name of ned of 
25 divia; river (changing the V into B) divia or 
Nherq i is a ſpacious harbour, near Which Baldivia. 
he built a city; Which ſtill retains —— 
Erom e he ſent Adofete north 
welt towards the ſnowy mountains, which 


The city 


$6: a.. continuation. 2 the C ur dilleras 
e ſouth —— and 


* 


eng "of Chilig had 
ong the; caft; of Chilis an * 
magellanict land- 

—— rete . Ries Vila 
ca, call'd;in,our maps Villa Nicen, or the Ricca 
rich city, but the ſituation was, aſter built. 
ſome time, chang d to Where it is now, in 

38 deg. lat: nearet the ſea cpaſt, on the 
ſide 5 # a large lake. All matters having 
ſucceeded ſo proſperouſly,; with Valdivia 

in this country, he return d to Imperial, 

all the Indians, as he paſt, ſubmitting to 
him; and having divided all the lands 

of t thoſe conqueſts, among his men, keep- 

ing moſt of the Arqucoand-Tucapet pro- 
vinces for himſelf, and built three forts 
within eight leagues of one another in 
that country; which done, he | march'd 

to Conception, and then to St. Jago. alterae 
From thence he diſpatch'd AMderete to ſent to 
Spain with the king's mony, and a par- Spain. 
ticular account of the country, and of his 
own labour in the conqueſt of it. 

In the year 155 a, new fupply of men 
arriv'd from Peru under the command of 
captain Avendauo, who brought with 
him, by land, 350 horſes. and, mares, for 
breed: there came alſo ſome other Spani⸗ 
ar ds, by ſea, with their families, to 
ſettle in the new plantations; which in- 
deed were too many, for the ſmall num- 
ber of Spaniards then in Chili, confider- 
ing that the country was well peopled 
with natives, and they a warlike nation, 
and not under any king, as the people of 
Peru and Mexico were; but in c/ans and 
tribes, ſubject to the oldeſt or braveſt of 
the ſeyeral races. So that there being ſo 
many cities founded, there could be but a 
ſmall number of Spaniards in every city; 


„ 


ſtor'd with ammunition and proviſion in 


and they were at ſuch a diſtance from one 
another 
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another, that when one city was vigo- 


rouſly attack d, they could not ſend no- 
tice, or receive relief from another ina 


long time. For, from Copyapo to Baldis 
via are goo miles, and, at that time there 
were fix cities between them; and ſup- 


poſing there were, with the ſupplies late- 


come from Peru, 400 men in Chili, 


thoſs could make but 50 to every city; 
; but: conſidering that there was a neceſſi 


ty 
of keeping a body of troops, in one place, 
to ſuccour the country as occaſion offer'd, 
if 150 were in one city, or —_— 
thro' the provinces, then every city coul 
have but 33 men to deſend it, perhaps 
againſt 20,000 Indians, who might come 
to attack them. | 
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river Biobio, and arriv'd at the fort, 
where Maldonado advis d him to ſtay, 
and ſend for all the force he had, to quell 
this inſurrection, which, he afſur'd him 
was the moſt univyerſal of any he had 
ſeen in Chili. But he would not hear of 


delays, faying that the life of buſi- 


neſs was expedition. | 
But becauſe De la Vega is more full 


any other author I have ſeen; and becauſe 
he ſeems to give the moſt rational account 
of the manner of it, I have choſen to 
tranſcribe from him, at leaſt to give the 
reader his ſenſe, in this part of the ſtory : 
which is as follows, 

Upon Valdivia's arrival in the plain of 


> vii.ch.224 


in his relation of Valdivia's defeat, than © ſeq. 


But Valdwia's ſucceſs now began 
leave him, and: perhaps the long tide of 
good: fortune, which had attended him, 
made him too ſecure, and occaſion'd a pre- 
fumption that ruin'd Him. But the true 


Arauco, he found an army of Indians, to Valdivia 
the number of 14 or 15,000, whom he 257 Tach. 
attack' d, and put to flight, as uſual, and ans wich 


continued to do ſo in ſeveral encounters ; ſucceſs. 


- 


The Indi- 
ans riſe in 
arms. 


aves to foreign Tyrants, a 
— under pretence of Reli 


reaſon of the inſurrection, in which he 
periſh'd, was, the love of money. For, 
having, as we have faid, reſerv'd for his 
own ſhare, the greateſt part of the pro- 
vinces of Arauco and Tucapel, (in which 
he had found, gold mines) he employ'd 
the natives to work in them, and exer» 
cis'd ſuch a tyrannical authority over them 
that the whole provinces were diſguſted, 
and join'd together, as one man, to break 
the yoke of bondage from their necks; 
the ſeveral Curaca's, or heads of different 
clans, uniting in this, as the common in- 
tereſt of the whole country, nor indeed 
could they be juſtly blam'd for doing fo. 
For, what brave people will ever tamely 
undergo the diſgrace and miſery of being 


Uſurpers 
ion, e 
niſhing Jadolatry, pillage their treaſure, 
and make them, and their poſterity their 


dradges and beaſts of burden; as if the 


yet they ſtill appear'd, the next day, in 
greater numbers, 'altho* his horſe made 
great ſlaughter among them, at every en- 
gagement. At laſt, an old Indian gene- 
ral, of great experience in war, having 
conſider d both armies, and wondering 
that the Spamards ſhould ſtill get the 
better of the natives, notwithſtandin 
the odds of their numbers; he defir'd the 
Caraca's and officers, of the Indian army, 
to call a council, where having found, by 
the anſwers made to the ſeveral queſtions 
he ask d, that the Spaniards were mor- 
tal; that they were ſubject to hunger and 
thirſt; that they could be overcome 
with fatigue; and that both they and 
their horſes could be kill d; he defir'd his 
countrymen to take their repoſe, and 
leave the ordering of the next battle to 
him, and he hoped to give them a good 
account of the uſurpers. 


vided the army into 13 different battali- 


Accordingly the next morning, he di- But by « 


cant of ſaving a nation from going to the vice of aft 


devil by a falſe religion, were ſufficient 


compenſation tor the Joſs of Liberty, and 


ons, of 1,000 men each; placing them at % Indi. 
ſuch a diſtance behind one another, asthat an gene- 
one could engage without being encum- 741 he i, 


And at- 


of the 
forts. 


tacks two 


for. making them, with their own. gold, 
bribe their task-maſters to make their 
Slavery perpetual. . 

The Indians having concerted meaſures, 
at 
their forts in Aauco and Jucapel, in the 
laſt of which, Erogar repuls d the enem 
ſeveral times, and ſent to Valdivia for 
aſſiſtanoe; but none coming in time, he 
deſerted the place in the night, and 
march'd, in filence, to the other which 
was beſieged. At laſt: Maldonado was 
ſent to Tucapel with ſix men; but, upon 
his arrival, found the fort burnt, and he 
was attack d by the enemy, who kill'd 
three of his men, he himſelf with the 
other three eſcaping to Aauco; from 


* 1 he ſent advice to Valdivia, WhO 
aſtily marching with 150 men, paſt the 
N V. 6. * 


one and the fame time attack d two of 


battalion were, that they ſhould engage 
ſingle; and when they could ftand no 
longer the ſhock of the Spaniſh horſe, 
they ſhould betake themſclyes to flight, 
but with this ſpecial caution, that they 
ſhould take ſuch a compaſs, either to 
right or left, as to keep clear of the 
battalions behind them; and when they 
were out of the enemy's reach, he order'd 
them to fall in the rear of the laſt batta- 
lion, and there to refreſh, and reſt them- 
ſelves whilſt the ſecond battalion took up 
their poſt in the battle, Thus the whole 
13 battalions were to engage the Spani- 
ards by turns, and when they were broke, 
they were to fall into the rear : by which 
means, the firſt that fought, and were 


beaten, had time to rally, and would be 
5 9 ; freſh 


ber'd by the reſt, His orders to every defeated. 


150 


freſh again, before the 124 that were be- 
fore them, had perſorm'd their part. 
With theſe inſtructions, they advanc d, 
and the firſt battalion ſtood the. firſt 
aſſault for a While; but being diſorder'd- 


by the horſe, (as the old Indian foreſaw 


they ſhould,) they fled, and oblery'd his 
orders, flying to the right and left, and 


_ caſting two half circles, to fall into the 


And ſlain 
with al 


his men. 


rear of the 12th —_ are bo we as 
they began to the y 
i up to the attack, and did what 
execution they were able, and then fled, 
as the firſt: had done; and, like them, 
falling into the rear, there was an experi- 
enced general there, to put them in order 
as they retteated. This manner of fight- 
ing kept the Spaniards in conſtant work, 
for many hours, till they had beaten 10 
battallions of the Indians one after ano- 
ther, but ftill they ſaw a dozen freſh ones 
before them. At laſt, after ſeven hours 
cloſe fighting, both the men -and the 
horſes began to fail, and loſe that vi- 
gour which they ſhew'd at firſt. Which 
the Indians being ſenſible of, - theirs en- 
creas d, and they ply'd them inceſſantly 
with freſh forces: ſo that Valdivia ſceing 
the afternoon half ſpent, and concluding, 
by this new way of fighting, that they 
would be able to harraſs him the whole 
night, after the fame manner, thought 
it expedient to retreat, to a place he had 
obſery'd, - about four miles from the 
field of battle; where a few Spaniards 
would be able to repulſe the whole army 
of Indians; he therefore gaye orders to 
retreat to that poſt, But our author 
ſays, that order was diſcover'd by; an 
Indian ſervant of his, which gave the 
enemy an opportunity to be before hand 
with him; ſo that when the Spaniards 
would have enter'd the paſs, they found 
the Indians poſſeſt of it: and being 
quite ſpent with labour and toil, and not 
having had any refreſhment, they gave 
— for loſt, which the Indian: 
perceiving, they united all their battali- 
ons, and fell upon them at once, 20 or 30 
of them getting about one horſe, knock- 
ing down both man and horſe with 
great clubs. Thus Valdivia and all his 
men were kill'd in a moſt butcherly man- 


ner, not one eſcaping except one Indian 


boy, who fled to Aauca and gave the 
account of it to Maldonado who had 


been left there wounded. 


Maldonado, upon this news, thought 
it convenient to abandon the fort of Arau- 
ca, and with the 15 men left there, re- 
tir'd to the Conception, and ſent to Go- 
meg d Almagro, to join him with the 

rriſon of the third fort of Puren. 
But he deferring his march a day too long, 
was ſet upon by the Indians, and loſt 
ſeven of his men, and made a gallant re- 
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treat with the reſt back to the fort, tho” 
they were all wounded, having fought - 
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the whole day, and march'd the greateſt 
part of the night; but as ſoon as they had 


got ſome reſt, they (evacuated the fort, 
and march'd to Imperial. W 


When this misfortune happen'd, Vil- Vlllagra 
lagra was at Baldivia, but upon the mache: 


hearing of the news, he ſet out, (with 4.1 


his on zo men, and 


ſome others he got ans. 


e Indi- 


to join him from the towns in the ſouthj) 


for the e e. and recruiting his 
0 


forces, with ſome from St. 7ago, he re- 
ſolv'd to rev his general's death upon 


the Indians. To that end, he march'd. 
to Arauco with 160 men, and fix pieces 
of cannon, and having paſt the river 
Biobio, the major general Reynoſo fought 
ſome battalions of Indians, till Villagra 
came to his aſſiſtance; but the Indians, 
who had now learn'd the way to make 
their numbers of uſe to them, the battle 


laſted moſt part of the day, and Villagra 


being knock'd down, and his horſe kill'd, 
they ſo preſt upon him, that he had 
great difficulty to prevent being ſlain; 
and being mounted again, by ſome of his 


ple, upon a freſh horſe, he thought 


t to retreat, after having loft, eight of 


his men. The Indians purſu'd him for Audis de- 


three leagues, and kill'd fourſcore in the feated. 


retreat ; the reſt, almoſt by miracle, got 
ſafe with their general to the Conception ; 
which finding not tenable, he fent the 
eee, men, rn women, and other uſc- 
1 ple, b to St. 7ago; going 
himſelf by und, with ſuch b Kd elcap'd 
at-the laſt battle. r 1 

When he arriv'd in this city, he found 
that Valdivia had left a will, by which 


he had appointed Alderete (now in Spain) 


his ſucceſſor in the government, and, 
failing him, Aguirre, who was (at this 
time) on the other ſide the mountains, 
and knew nothing of what had happen'd. 
However Villagra having been lieute- 
nant general to Valdivia, and, upon his 
death, choſen general by moſt of the cities, 
he inſiſted upon his election, but Aguirre 
returning from the mountains, was ad- 


. at St. 7ago as governor; ſo that 
Pp 


theſe two rivals were near: coming 


blows ; at laſt, they agreed to refer the 


diſpute to the royal court of Lima; but 


leſt Baldivia and Imperial) the only two 
cities left in the ſouth) ſnould be loſt, be- 
fore they could have the council of Peru's 
deciſion, Villagra undertook to relieve 
them; and marching ſouthward with 150 
men, he march'd thro' the rebel provin- 

ces (as they call'd them) and had ſeveral 

encounters with the ' {ndians, who had 

learn'd to uſe Spaniſh weapons with great 

dexterity. Nothwiſtanding which, he, 

with great brayery, recover'd all the 

| territories about Imperial, and ſent ſue- 
Cours 
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farther diſcoyeries, out of their owt pre- 


cours to Baldioia; till his conqueſts were 


- interrupted by an order from Lima, that 


both he and Aguirre ſhould give up their 


claim, to the a/caid of every city, with- 
in his own diſtrict. Villagra comply'd 


But after- 
wards re- 
grieves 

the Spa- 
niſh inte 
reſt. * © 


Norwith- 
Ek be 


i ſent pri- 


_ to 
cru. 


Relalca- 


dar march- 


es towards 
Popayan. 


with the order. But the council of Peru 
ſeeing their miſtake, ſent him a commiſſi- 
on, as lord chief juſtice of Chili, until 
Alderete's arrival, whom the king had 
made lord lieutenant there, upon the news 
of YValdivia's death. This was the fay- 
ing of Chili to the Spaniards, for Villa- 
gra now exerted himſelf, and raifing all 
the forces he could, he march'd againſt 
Lautaro, general of the Indians, who 
had done much miſchicf to the Spaniards; 
and having beat up his quarters by break 
of day, after an obſtinate reliſtance, he 
Kill'd him, and defeated his amy. 
By this victory, he ſecur'd the Spaniſh 
intereſt among the Indians in the 1everal 


territories, of the cities, then in their 


poſſeſſion, Soon after which, Alderete 
dying at Taboga near Panama, the vice 
roy of Peru, Don Hurtado de Mendoza, 
made his own ſon captain general of Chili, 
and making Villagra and Aguirre both 
priſoners, they were ſent by ſea to Peru. 
A glorious recompence for all the ſervi- 
ces:Fillagra had done. But there were 
in Peru, and always have been in courts, 
from age to age, miniſters, who have very 
little regard for the reputation of their 
maſters, ſo they can gratify their paſſion, 
or advance their own intereſt. - But this 
ſubmiſſion to the royal court of Peru 
crown'd his victories, which had been 
very conſiderable, and rais'd his reputati- 
on above all the ſelfiſh views of his ene- 
mies. And this being the concluſion; of 
the conqueſts in Chili, under the con- 
duct of Pizarro's captains; we ſhall 
here leave Mendoza's ſon to manage the 
Indians, and give ſome account of the 


progres of Pizarro's other officers in 
the north. | 1218. | 
We have already ſpoken of Belal- 
cazar's ſettling the colony at Quitu; 
and hinted at his diſcoveny.of Popayan; 
but as that was only glancing at it, in 
relating another ſtory, we ſhall now give 
a: fuller account. of it. 
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Belalcazar having been ſent to Quitu; 
aſter Numinavi, one of Atabnalpa's. ge- 
nerals, as we, ſaid before, ſoon ſubdu d 
that country, by the intereſt; af Mauen 
Inca, and by the expectation the Indians 
had, that Pigarro would tettle that 
prince in his empire; which, expectation 
the Spaniards kept up in them, till they 
had rivetted. their own power ſo ſtrongly; 
that it was not poſſible for the Indi- 
ans about Puity to ict themſelves free, 
But as it was the common practice of the 
Saniſb captains, who were ſettled in any 
government, to ſend parties out to make 


— A o 
& << 4 .#s 
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cints, and to make a merit of thoſe diſco- 
veries at the court of Spain, which gene- 
rally rewarded them with the goverment- 
of thoſe new countries, when they were 


not included in the commiſſions formerly 


granted ; ſo Belalca gar, being inform'd 
by the natives of Quitu, that there was 
a large country towards the north, rich in 


and Popayan, two brothers; he being 
fond of making diſcoveries towards the 
north ſea, to ſave the trouble of carriages 
over the mouritains, ſet out with 300 
men, well furniſh'd with ammunition; but 


he was no ſooner out of the territories of 


Dvitu, than he found the natives drawn 


up in order of battle, to oppoſe his = | 


fage, with whom he had frequent skir- 
miſhes; but by the terror of his horſe 
and his fire arms, he ſtill got the better 
of them. 'The greateſt hardſhip he la- 
bour'd under was waht of proviſions, for 
the natives having been often beaten, 


with great flaughter, abandon'd their 


dwellings and carry'd away every thing 
to the mountains. However Belalcazar 
and his men, being inur'd to hardſhips, 
furniſh'd themſelves as well as they could 
with the natural produce of the country, 
arriy'd at the capital city of the province, 
which, from the name of the prince, they 
call'd Popayan, by which name the 
whole country goes to this day. 

In this place, he determin'd to ſettle; 
being an open country, and not far from 


a large river, which by the. courſe of it, 


he beliey'd was the Rio Grande, which 
empties itſ{clf into the north ſea, During 
his ſtay in this pleaſant - valley, thro” 


which many ſmall rivulets ran, he ſent 


out ſeveral parties to diſcover the country, 
round, and to bring him in proviſions. 
But the natives being a warlike people, 
and many of them man- eaters, there 
were many skirmiſhes between the Spa- 
#iards and them; but the former ſtill 
kept their ground, and put the Indians 
to the rout in all the encounters they 
had with them; and very wiſely treated 
all their priſoners well, to engratiate 
themſelves with the Indians. The great- 
eſt diſadvantage they were at was the 
guage of chat country was quite different 
2. that of Peru, and the farther they 
penetrated into the country northward, 
the diverſity, of languages encreas d, and 
they were, in ſome places, forced to uſe 
three interpreters to explain What one 
n ot 4: 
- This city of Popayan, where Belalca- 
zar ſettled his [a colony, was in 4 
pleaſant valley about 60 leagues from 
Dvitu in 3 deg, n. lat. ſo that the days 
and nights were of a length the whole 

year 


want of being underſtood, for the lan- 


Herrera. 
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year! tound. Aﬀer he had fix'd at this" 
city, he had frequent skirmiſhes with 
the natives, who ſometimes made peace 
with him, but when the firſt opportuni- 
ty happen'd, broke all their engagements 


and attack'd the Spaniards ; but ſtill to 


Belalca- 
rar ha- 
ving ſett- 
led ę colo- 
ny in Po- 
payan, ad- 


vances 60 


New 


Granada. 


their own loſs. Afﬀter living about a year 


with them after this manner, he at laſt 


brought them to be quiet; and then he 
ſet out for farther diſcoveries northward, 
to purſue the courſe of the great river to 
the north ſea, He left a deputy in Po 
fayan, and marching in purfuit of the 
river's mouth, came into that country; 
now well known by the name of "New 
Granada, between 5 and 3 deg. n. lat. 
and is directly north from Popayan. 
But altho” Belalcatar beliey'd, at 
firſt, that he had been the diſcoverer of 
this country, he ſoon was undeceiv'd. 


For, being arriv'd at the great river, 


ſome of the natives, who ventur'd to 
converſe with him, told him, that on 
the other fide of the river, there were 


men ſuch as they were, and that th 


Three dif- 
ferent diſ- 


coverer: 
meet in 


t hat coun- 


try. 


had ſuch creatures to carry them as his 
people had. Belalcazay paſt the river 
with 130 men, to ſatisfy himſelf of the 
truth of this report, and march'd to the 
E of Bogota, where he had intel- 
igence thoſe ſtrangers lay. As he was 
upon his way to Santa Fe, a new colony 

bliſh'd in that province, before he 
came into it, he Was inform'd, that a 
third diſtin army of ftrangers, were 
marching from the eaſt towards the 
river. Belalcazar ſent out a party to 
get intelligence from whence, they came, 
and who they were; who, having ſeen 
and ſpoken with their captain, brought 
their own commander an account, that 
they were Spaniards, who had come from 
Vene guola, under the command of Nicho- 
las Feder man, to make diſcoveries. 

Theſe three parties being within ſix 
leagues of one another, each of them 
ſent to enquire of the other two, who 
they were, which every one of them 
told without reſerye. They who were 


ſettled at Santa Fe, and had given the 


name of Nueva Granada to the country, 
had come by order of the lord lieutenant 


of the Canaries, , to diſcover the 'Rio 


Grande, or the great river of Magdalen. 
Their captain was Gonzalo Ximenes de 
Pueſada, Who had march'd, by land, from 
the mouth of that river with 500 foot and 
10 horſe; and ſome ſhips fail'd up the 
river to be ſeryiceable to him, in this 
expedition; and had join'd him much to 
his comfort, when he was in' great ſcarci- 
ty of proviſions. And having 'march'd 
over terrible mountains, he was ftop'd, 
for ſome time, by an army of Indians, 
in this province of Bogota, fo call'd from 
the Curaca, to whom it was ſubjeQt. 


* J = 
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But Ximenes ſoon ſubdu'd them, and 
took poſſeſſion of the city which this 
Curaca had built, and call'd by his own 
name, where he ſound plenty of all things, 
and the Curaca ſent him apreſent of gold, 
but did not come himſelf altho* Ximenes 
invited him; but X7menes having intelli- 
gende of him, attack'd him in his quar- 
ters, beat his party, and Bogota eſcaping 
to the wood dy'd of a wound he had re- 
.ceiy'd in the action. Upon his death, 
Sagipa took poſſeſſion of his domitiion, 
an à friend to the Spamards up- 
on condition they ſhould him againſt 
the man- eaters. But the Spaniards in- 
humanly rack'd him to death to oblige 
him to diſcover Bogota's treaſure. DIE 
Belalcazar, hearing of Ximenes and 
Federman, began to apprehend, as indeed 
it was very probable, that they three 
would quarrel about the right of con- 
queſt, being all come from different places, 
and having poſlſeſs'd ſeveral places by 
their arms. But the pradence and mo- 
deration of X7menes prevented any miſ- 
chief which might have enſu'd; for, 
altho' his title ſcem'd to be the beſt, both 
as being the firſt, and as having con- 
quer'd the proprietors; yet he receiv'd 
the other two captains courteouſly, and Bur 
he and Belakazar agreed to give Feder- 
man ſome gold, and to aſſign him a part 
of the country to plant, and they 
three concluded to leave Federman's ſol- 
diers in New Granada, that half of 
Belalca gars ſhould retire 80 leagues 
back, and fettle a colony in the vale of 
Niva, as being more contiguous to his 
on conqueſt of Popayan. And as to 
| their pretenſions to the government of the 
new country, they agreed to go all 
to Spain together, and apply to 
the court for juſtice. To this end they 


| built more brigantines to carry them down 


the river; and whilft they were building, 
Ximenes planted two new colonies, one 
at Tuma 22 leagues from Bogota, and 
the other at Pelez, 3o leagues from San- 
ta Fe, and 12 from Bogota. This coun- 
try of N] Granada is about — — 
leagues in length, and in ſome part of it 
zo, and in others 20 in breadth, It is 
bounded on the ſouth by Pepayan; on 
the north by St. Martha; on the weft 
by the ſouth ſea; and on the eaſt, by 
| the Terra Firma. 8 | 
When the two new brigantines were 
launch'd, the three captains, without pre- 
tending to command one another, went 
aboard, with about thirty followers, and 
fai?d down the river, and from thence to 
Carthagena, where they ſhip'd for Spain. 
During Belakazar's abſence from Po- 
payan, ſeveral captains, from | ſeveral 


laces, enter d that province upon pre- 
2 of making new diſcoveries, and 
planted 


we Univeibat Thavertts. 'Bobx 1 


agree 


planted colonies; but fearing. Belalca- 


Sars return, they made it their: buſineſs 


to engratiate themſelves, ſome with the 
Spaniards, others with the Indians, to 

ut themſelves in a condition to oppoſe 
him, if he ſhould; endea vour to diſpoſſeſs 
them. Thus Robledo founded ſome co- 


lonies in Auzerma, belonging to Popay- 


an, and in the territories adjacent, ſuch 
as Carrapa, Picara, and Paucura. 
And Paſcal de Audagora did the like in 
the adjoining provinces. But inſtead of 
doing him hurt, they planted the country 
for him.. For, Belalcagar having car- 


Belalea- ry'd his point in Spain, receiv'd the 
rar made King's commiſſion as Adetuſado, or lord 


renant of 


lord lien. lieutenant of Fer and returning 
Popayan. 


p. 41. 


by Panama to that country, and pro- 
ducing his commiſſion, the Spaniar ds 
receiy'd him, and thoſe gentlemen were 
forced to give up their pretenſions. This 
happen d before the fall of the Pigarro 
family. 


Neat about this time, there were ſeve- 


ral colonies planted towards the eaſt of 
Per on the other fide of the cordilleras 
towards Paraguay; but many, of them 
were made by captains who had no rela- 
tion to the firſt diſcoyerers, nor can they 


well be brought under the title of the 


Pizarro expedition... 7 +: 
I have entirely ayoided giving any part 


of the natural hiſtory of ſuch parts of 


America as we have yet touch'd upon, 
becauſe it had not been poſſible to have 


| Kept clear of repetitions, if we ſhould 


have given the natural hiſtory. of every 
part of that continent, as it was diſco- 
ver d; ſince many things relating to that 
ſabje& are common to the country in ge- 
neral. It was therefore thought more 


— 
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eligible to go on with the diſcoveries of 
the moſt conſiderable parts of this new 
world, according to the order of time 
when they happen'd; and to reſerve the 
natural and moral hiſtory of the whole to 
a particular chapter by itſelf. | 
If this chapter has not | appear'd ſo di- 


'verting to ſome; readers, as that of the 
conqueſt of Mexico; or if any ſhall com- 


lain, that there ſeems to be more of con- 

ſion in the narration, than there was in 
that; I hope they will give allowance 
for the ſubjeQ, and conſider that it was 
not an eaſy task to give a ſhort abſtraQ of 
murders, civil wars, invaſions, treaſons, 
and a long chain of confuſron and diſorder 
for a tract of years together, and thoſe 
carry'd on in many different parts of the 
{ame kingdom at the ſame time; I fay, 
that cannot be ſo eaſily put into method, 
as one continu'd ſtory of 
ons, who had. only one thing in view; 
and where the ſcene of action was confin'd 
to a ſmaller. compaſs, both of time and 
place. All the apology I can make for 
any defects that may be found in this 
performance, is, that it is as well as my 
time and materials ether with m 
on ſmall ſufficiency) could allow. And 
if I have ſometimes taken one author's 
reaſoning rather than another's, and 
chang'd from him to the other, upon 
other occaſions, it was becauſe I thought 
there was a byaſs upon one or the other 
in ſome parts of their relation; which 1 
think I have not copy d them in. But if 
I have made a wrong Judgment, I muſt 
ſubmit that to the publick; but I have 
diſguis d no facts, but told them as L 
found them. r 


* 
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The other Spaniſh DiscoverIEs à AMERICA. 


Having given a full and particular account of the diſcovery and conqueſt of the two 
great empires of Mexico and Peru, each by itſelf; it will not be ſo entertaining 
to dwell fo long upon the other ſmaller diſcoveries, and therefore we propoſe to 
bring all the others, in which the Spaniſh nation was concern'd, into one chapter, 


as being of leſs conſequence than the 
therefore we ſhall begin with 


1 F 
The Diſcovery of FLORIDA. 


E took notice, * that in the year 

1517, Corduba landed in Florida, 
(altho' it had not then receiv d thatname;) 
but he only water'd there, and fail'd di- 


realy to Cuba. But ſome time before 
* N 9 V. * 5 | 


two vaſt empires already treated of; and 


Cortez undertook the expedition to 


Mexico, Py Ponce de Leon, formerly 
» 


mention'd, + and who had been governor 
of Porto Ricco, being now ſuperſeded 


from that dignity, rather than be idle, 


reſoly'd to lay out ſome of the money he 


one man's aCti-. 
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had got, in making ſome farther diſco- Herrera 
very, in order to gain ſome reputation, dec. I. b. 
and likewiſe to encreaſe his fortune : and Ot 5 


Q q haying 


» 
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having heard that there was and towards- 
— :which had not been polleſt by 
any Europeums, be fitted cut tree ſhips, 
with good: ſtore of men and proviſions,” 
and having paſt by ſeveral” iſlands, at 
laſt, about eaſter, he caſt anchor near a 
land, which he took to be an iſland, but 
it prov'd to be a part of the continent. 
Ponce de To this they gave the name of Florida, 
jg either from the beauty of the country, 
— of becauſe it was diſcover'd in the eaſter 
holydays call d by the $paniards Paſqua 
Florida. He landed in two or three 
„but could not make good © the 
country, and the only advantage made 
that expedition was, that Alammos 

his pilot ſound a ſhort cut from the bay 
of Mexico to Spain, without going about 


But one ridicalous project Ponce de Le- 
on had, viz. the finding ont a certain 
| But te no imaginary ſpring of Bimini,'a river in 
purpeſe. florida which the Indians at Cuba 
dream'd to have the virtue of renewing 
youth; and he, being foot enough to 
believe them, run a wild gooſe chaſe after 
that ſpring. And ſo having ſpent ſome 
months about that coaft and the Bahama 
iſlands, he went to Spain to brag of his 


Another Such another expedition Vaſquez de 
fruitleſs Ayllon made to Florida ſome time after, 
de With the like number of ſhips, of which 
Ayllon. he loſt one; and having landed 200 men, 

(a number under the conduct of Cortez 
or Pigarro, ſufficient to conquer half 

America) the greateſt part of them were 
Herrera kilbd by the Indians, and ſome ſay Vaſ- 
dec. ii b. que himfelf left his bones there; hey 


II. ch. 6. that eſcap'd came back to Fhſpaniola,| 


having ſeen no towns in Florida except 
Oritza, which they call'd Chicora, and 
 Guale Which they nam'd- Guatdape near 

| point St. Hellen. 
Narvaez The next that attempted the conqueſt 
under- % of Florida was de Naroaez, who ha- 
* ving been releas d by - Cortez's order 
of it, after the conqueſt. of Mexico, had re- 
turn'd to Cuba; and now in the year 1528 
ſet out from that iſland with 400 foot, 
and 80 horſe, on board four ſhips and a 
brigantine for Horida; they ſet ſail in 
March, and after ſome ftorms which 
toſs d them too and from about a month, 
they arriv'd on the 12th of April upon the 
Herrera coaſt of Florida. Narvaes landed as 
dec. iii. b. many of his men as the boats could carry, 
iv. ch. 4. and the day after broughr his horſes a- 
ſhore which were reduc'd: to 42, the reſt 
being dead. He found the Tadians houſes 
abandon'd,. ſo that, having taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of the country in name of the 
king of Spain, he march'd northward; 
with 40 ſoot and ſix horſe, ſending his 


De VUnivenbat Travertes. 


river on floats and by ſwimming; and ha- on 
Cuba, as all the ſhips had before. 


they beliey'd, that the people of that 


that the next day, the natives attempted 


pilot with the brigantine, along the 
coaſt, to find out a ſafe harbour for the 
1 


Box I. 
ſhips Narbacs piercing into the coun- 
try ſome leagues, met With ſome ſtragling 
natives, but haying no interpreter, they 
conld not underſtand one another; but 
having ſeen ſome gold about the Indiant, 
they ask'd, by ſigns, here they had it; 
the Indians pointed north-weſt, and nam- 
ed Apatldche. Alvar Nunez the treaſurer 
advis d to return to their ſhips and alto- 
gether to ſail up the gulph, towards the 
places pointed out by the natives, but it 
Was carry'd againſt him; ſo that having 
ſent for all his forces, every ſoldier tak- 
ing two pound of bisket and half a pound 
of bacon, they ſet out with 300 foot and 
40 horſe, and trayell'd 15 days without 
ſeeing either town or houſe, and croſsd a 


ving ſpent a whole day in paſſing it, they 
ſaw 200 Indians at a Aiſtance in arms; 
ſending out ſome horſe, they took fix of 
them, who brought them to their houſes, 
where they found a very ſeaſonable re- 
cruit of corn. Being guided by thoſe In- 
'dians, they march'd another fortnight in 
ſearch of Apalache. At laſt on the 17th 
of June, one of the lords of the country - 
came to them, with ſome attendants, 


and being ask d for Apalache, ſignify'd as 


country were his enemies. This lord 
they made preſents to of hawk's bells and 
other trifles; and he march'd with them 
to his own town, where he preſented 
them with Iadian wheat; and purſuing, 
their journey the next day, they ane 
thro' woods and rugged ways, till about 
the _— June, they came in fight of 
alache. | — 
Mi town conſiſted of about 40 low - 
houſes, in a flat country, full of woods 
of walnut, laurel, cedar, fabine and 
other timber. In this place they found 
plenty of maiz, dear, rabbits, hares, 
as alſo bears and lions; with 
ducks, herons, patridges, Sc. here 
were no men in the town at their going 
thither; but in ſome hours after their 
arrival, the men returned demanding 
their wives and children, which che 
Spamards deliver'd to them; only they 
detain'd a cacique, who had come to treat 
with them; which ſo incens d the Indians 


to burn the town; but the Spaniards 
taking arms, they fled to the moraſſes. 
Here they ftaid 25 days, and finding, by 
ſome parties they had ſent out, that the 
country northward: was a wild uncultivat- 
ed waſte; and, as far as they could un- 
derſtand the cacique, being inform'd that 
Aute was a plentiful place near the fea 
coaſt, they determined to march that 
way; and in 10 days they arriv'd, having 
been almoſt every day aſſaulted by the 
natives: but not finding it anſwer their 


expectatiqn 
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their match towards the coaft. © 


caulking 


From their firſt landing, they had 


march'd above 280 leagues, thro* woods 


and rugged roads, without having ſeen ſo 
much as one hill or mountain, in all the 
march: and were now quite fatigu'd ; 
ſo that finding ſome rivers whoſe courſe, 
being fouthward, they concluded that 
they empty d themſelves. in the 
Mexico upon the Florida coaſt; they 
built ſome large barks of 20 cubits long, 
them with the films of palmito 


trees, and made ropes of the hotſe-tails 


and mains, and fails of their ſhirts. On 


eaten all the horſes 


board theſe veſſels they embark'd, having 

jn this kuf abel 
They fail'd ſeven days down one of thoſe 
rivers without ſeeing the ſea; at laſt they 


diſcoverd an iſland, where were five 


_ canoes landing on the iſland ; they found 


in one houſe a number of dry'd skates, 
which were vi acceptable to them. 
Leaving this .iſland, and taking the ca- 
noes with them, they fail'd down along 
the ſtream, till thirſt forced them to land 

the continent, where they aw 
ſome houſes, in which they got freſh water 
and fiſh ready dreft, but the people were 
fled. However in the night they were 
attack'd by the natives, but beat them 
off, Next morning they embark'd again; 
but à ſtorm difpers'd their little fleet, 
and the bark wherein Nunes was, drove 
aſhore upon an iſland where he was reliev d 
by the natives, and ſetting out again, 
the bark overſet, and three of his com- 
pany were drown'd; and he with the reſt 
got to land, without arms; the ſame In- 
ian who had rehey'd them at firſt, now 
brought them proviſions, and ſetting 
down by them, lamented their misfortune, 
as they obſery'd by their behaviour; 
they likewiſe made fires in the open fields 
to dry them, and prevent their periſhing 
with cold, it being then in November. 
After this they brought them to ſome 
houſes, where they entertain'd them 
with great hoſpitality, altho' the Spa- 
niards were under great apprehenſi- 
ons that all this kindneſs was in order to 
ſacrifice them; but they were miſtaken. 


A day or two after, the Indians brought 


another bark's company to join them, 
theſe having been ſhipwreck'd upon the 
ſame iſland. The two companies made up 


erghty perſons in all; but, being oblig'd 


to winter here, ſuch a number of them 
dy'd, that they were reduced to fifteen. 

e Spaniards call'd the iſland Mal Hado 
or ill Luck. - 

De Narvaez was never more heard of; 
and indeed from his behaviour, both in 
Mexico, and Florida, he ſeems to have 
miſtaken his talent, when he ſet about 
making conqueſts. The treafarer and his 


| 


gulph of | poor peo 
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expeRatlon, they " departed, 'piirſiing | 


company ſtaid with theſe good-natur'd 
iſlanders till April; and then all proviſi- 
ons failing, the natives, as they us'd to 


do, left the iſland, and went to the con- 
tinent, till the fruits of their own iſland Ripe, Joe: 
th. 5+ 


ſhould be ripe, and the fiſh return. They 
took the Spaniards with them, to whom 
they ſhew'd the greateſt Kindneſs, becauſe 
(as our author fays) they had done thoſe 
ple much „in curing their 
lick, by making the ſign of the croſs, and 
praying over them. It ſeems the Indians 
ad more faith than the Spaniards, or elſe 


Jo many of them had not dy'd, when they 


had the phyſicians ſo near them. But be 
this as it will, it is certain that the Spa- 
niſb writers take it for granted, and Ny- 
ne, and two of his companions, who 
ſtaid among the mountain Indians, and 
tra vell'd from place to place, they did 
not know where, for ſix years together, 
(and were all that were ever heard of, of 
all thoſe who march'd with Narvaez) 
made oath at St. Michael, on the South 
Sea, of their having been well treat- 
ed all that time, upon the account of 
having cur'd all the ſick wherever they 
came. Thus ended De Narvaez's expe- 
dition. | 

The fourth adventurer for Florida was 
De Soto, who had been the marquis Pi- 
Sarro's lieutenant=general in Peru; but, 
having foreſeen the miſchief like to ha 
pen upon the diſcord between him 
Almagro, left that country, and went to 
Spain; but being a martial man, and of 
an aſpiring genius, having heard of the 
ill ſucceſs of Naroaez, he begg'd of the 
king, the honour of conquering Florida 


for his majeſty ; which he obtain'd leave Ferdi. 
to attempt; and, to capacitate him the nand de 


better to accompliſh it, he was made go- 
vernor of Cuba; that being to be the 


place of arms for the expedition. Having conquer- 
pre- ing F lo- 
rida. 


procur'd this commiſſion, he made 
paration in Spain for his voyage. Aboye 
1000 men quickly liſted themſelves for 
this ſervice, and the reputation of the ge- 
neral brought many gentlemen of birth 
into it, Ten ſhips being got ready for 
this expedition, he ſet fail from St. Lu- 
car, April 6. 1538. Upon his arrival in 
Cuba, he put ſome things in order there 


and leaving the government of the iſland 


in his lady's hands, he embark'd again 
with 900 foot and 330 horſe, from Ha- 
vana, on the 12th of May 1539, and 
upon the 31ſt came to an anchor in the 
bay of Spirito Santo, or the Holy Ghoſt, 
being in 27 deg. north lat. on the eaſt 
ſide of the Mexican gulf, immediately 
landing 300 men, Who lay there all night, 
without any diſturbance; but about 


break of day, being attack d by the In- 
from 


kept 
their 


dians, and ſuſtain'd by a freſh Ry 
the fleet, they beat them off, a 


＋ Dec. iv. 
And b. vi.c. i. 
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ſhips. 
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He lends Jagded all his men, and march'd that day 
in Hort» tyrg leagues into the couptry; to a town 
belonging to Harrihiagna, That cacique 


led to the mountains, for fear of the S. 


- - "iards, becauſe he had kill'd all the H. 


nmnmiardt of Naroaes's company, who came 
in his way, except John Orizz, who had 
been ſuffer d to eſcape, by the compaſſion 
of Harrihiagua's wite, and had taken 
ſhelter under the cacique Mucogo, who 
had us'd him well. But the admiral be- | 
ing inform'd that Ortiz had eſcap'd, and 
where he was, ſent Gallegos with 60 
horſe, to bring him, having great need 
of him for an interpreter, At the ſame 
time Mucozo, having heard of the arri- 
val of ſuch an army, ſent an embaſſy of 
50. Indians with Ortiz to make peace. 
Gallegos met them upon the way, and 
his people taking Ortiz, who was naked, 
for an Indian, and ſeeing them all arm'd 
with bows and arrows, run at them with 
their ſpears without command. The In- 
aians retir'd to the wood, but "Ortiz 
ſtood, and had like to have been kill'd 
by one Nieto, but that he jumpt aſide, 1 
and made the ſign of the croſs, and nam d 
himſelf; upon which Nieto took him up 
behind him, and he encouraging the In- 
djans, * Who had fled, they were all 
brought before the admiral. 
Soto was pleas'd to have found Ortiz, 
whom he careſs'd, and ſpoke - Kindly to 
the Indians, deſiring them to thank their 
cacique for his kindneſs to Ortiz, and to 
aſſure him of his friendſhip. Soon after 
their return, Mucogo came to viſit the 
admiral, who received him aſter a friend- 
ly manner; he ſtaid eight days, and 
ſhew'd himſelf a man of good ſenſe, by 
his way of inſorming himſelf of the affairs 
of Spain, and the account he gave of 
his own country. | 
About this time, Sato, in imitation of 
Cortex, and other more ancient generals, 
He ſends ſent his ſhips back to Cuba, except three 
„or four ſmall ones for coaſting, that ſo his 
men might not haye confidence in an 
thing, but their valour. He likewiſe took 
care that no miſchief ſhould be done in 
his quarters, nor in any part of the ca- 
cique Harrihiagua's territories, think- 
ing to bring him to peace by this regard 
ſhew'd to his ſubjects; but he was very 
obſtinate; and his people fell upon the 
Spaniards when ever they found a fit 
opportunity; notwithſtanding which, the 
general continued his mild uſage. For, 
the Indians having ſurpriz d a party a 
forraging, took one Grajal priſoner, and 
carrying him clear off, ſtrip'd him naked, 
and thinking themſelves out of danger of 
being puriu'd by the Spaniards, they 
were making merry with their wives, and 
deſiring Grajat to eat and drink: but a 
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their ground; in the mean time Soto 


of horſe ſurprizing them, they all 4 
an off leaving the women and —— oe" 
ſoner, who were all brought to the Spa- = wi 
% quarters, and Soto, relcas'd all the 
He then ſent. Gallegos to view the 
country, (beyond the dominions of the 
two caciques mention d,) who taking 
with him 60 ſoot and as many Barts 
march'd about 17 leagues, and Tt the. 
general .word, that the country abounded 
in vines, ut, . lum, oak, 
pine and other trees, t a city 
which he had ſeen, altho” abandon d by 
the inhabitants, was well ſtor'd with 
proviſions. Upon this intelligence, Sato 
deſparing of bringing in Harrihiagua, 
left Calderon 17 8 40 horſe, to ſecure 
the ſhipping and proviſions, with à ſtrict 
charge, not to diſoblige the Indians; and 
began his march to overtake Gallegos. 

He reſus d to march to Muco gas town, 
altho' he invited him, being unwilling to 
be burthenſome to him, but recommended 
Calderon to his protection; he thereſore 
took the direct route to Urribarracux!'s 
country, where his lieutenant was; but 
he could not bring that cacique to ſpeak 
with him. Coming to a moraſs three 
leagues over, he was two days in paſſing 
it, the Indians of the country whom he 
took for guides induſtriouſly leading him 
thro' the moſt difficult ways; which he 
diſcovering, ſuffer'd his men to ſet the 
dogs upon them, which ſo frighted the reſt, 
that they ſoon brought him into a very 
good road. In this march, he was often 
attack d by parties of the natives, but be- 
ing ſtill upon his guard, they were always 
repuls'd with loſs. Having paſt another 
moraſs with ſome difficulty, he came into 
the proviens of Auera, and ſtay ing there 
20 days, and having ſome skirmiſhes with 
the natives, he proceeded to Occali, far- 
ther north, Where the cacique came to 
him, whom he treated kindly and diſmis'd ; 
and taking new guides, he march'd towards 
Vitacucho, a province of about 50 leagues 
in compaſs, divided among three brothers; 
and coming about day break to Ochile, 
he caus'd his drums and trumpets to ſtrike 
up; at which the. cacique, one of the 
three brothers, got to arms, altho” Soros 
offer'd him peace; and upon his refuſing 
it, the . Spaniards took ſome priſoners, 
and releas d them, ſending a civil meſſage 
to the cacique by them; this behaviour 
prevail'd with him to come to the general, 
whom he accompany'd ſome leagues in 
his march; and ſent his brothers word of 
the civility of the ſtrangers 

The younger brother made peace with Two cgi. 
the Spaniards upon his brother's. recom- %“ 
mendation, but the elder whoſe. name * 


was Vitacucho, after whom the province 
was call'd, kept the meſſengers, and by 
one 


© treats the 
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one of his own, reproach'd his two bro- 
thers for what they had done; bidding 
them tell the ſtrangers, that if they 
offer d to ſet foot in his dominions he 


would boil the one half of them, and roaſt 


the other. Notwithſtanding, this angry 
meſſage, the general returning a cour- 


teous anſwer, the cacique fell of his rage, 


and came to viſit Sato, with 500 men, 


gaily adorn'd. He beg'd pardon for his 


harſh meſſage, and promis'd, good beha- 
viour for the future ; which the general 


accepting for an apology, us'd_ him well. 


The next day the general march'd his 
troops into Vitacuchos capital Which 
bore the ſame name, where having ſtaid 
two days, the two brothers deſix d leave 


to be gone, and were diſmiſs d by Soto 


with agreeable preſents. Do 
In ͤ the mean time, Vitacucho, . whoſe 
friendſhip was only pretended, was con- 


triying the deſtruction of the Spaniards. 


under-hand; but having, by good pro- 
vidence for them, put ſuch confidence in 
four Indians, whom Soto had for inter- 
preters, as to truſt them with the plot, 
telling them, that he had 10, ooo men 


Viracu- ready to put it in execution; they ap- 


choꝰ 


lot plauded the contrivance, and encourag'd: 


8 him to purſue it; but, at their parting 


with him, they diſcover'd the deſign to 


John Ortiz, who giving the general an 


account of it, he commanded them to 
keep the thing ſecret, reſolving to make 
Vitacucho fall into his own trap. In the 
mean time he kept his guards yery cxaQ, 
without ſhewing- any ſign of ſuſpecting 
the cacique. When the day propoſs'd 
for the execution of the plot was come, 
Vitacucho deſir'd the general to march 
out to the plain, to ſee his Indians exer- 
ciſe, and be acquainted with their man- 
ner of fighting. Soto accepted the inyi- 
tation, telling him, that in return of his 
compliment, his Spaniards ſhould march 
out in order of battle, which was the 
greateſt honour they could pay to their 
friends. But to cover his deſign, he him- 
ſelf walk'd a foot with the cacique. 

The Indians were adorn'd as if only 
for ſhow, but had their arrows coyer'd 
with graſs lying by them, they were 
drawn up in a plain with a wood on their 
left, and a lake on their right hand, be- 
ing 10, coo in number. The cacique and 
the general, having the ſame plot upon each 
other's perſons, were attended by twelve 
choſen men each. And when they were 
come to the place, where Soto had been 
told the cacique was to give the ſignal, 
he prevented him, by ordering a musket 
to be diſcharged, which was his ſignal 
for ſeizing Vitacucho, who was to have 
done the ſame by him, if the other had 


not got the ſtart of him. Upon the ſig- 
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ral, quickly ſeiz d the cacique, and Soto, 
who. had his atrmour beneath his coat, 
mounting his horſe, which; was. brought 


and falling in with his cavalry upon the 


ſome to the Wood, others into the lake. 
The Spaniarus purſu'd thoſe who fled 


priſoners; and the general ordering his 
croſs. bows and muskets down to the lake, 
ply d the Indians, for near half a day, to 
oblige them to ſurrender. For, the lake 


charge all the arrows he: had, unleſs he 


the lake, to be at the greateſt diſtance, 
from the ſhot: till, at laſt, being able to 
endure the water. no longer, ſome of the 
weakeſt among them came to land, and 
the Spaniards, according to orders, help'd, 
them out, and did them no harm; which 
the reſt ſecing, they all ſurrender'd, except 
ſeven who ſeem'd to be reſolv'd to periſh 


ſtaid in it aboye.20 hours. 
ſeeing their obſtinacy, order'd 12, Spani- 


between their teeth, threw themſelves in- 
to the lake, and coming up. with the Ju- 
dians, now ſcarce able to keep themſelves 
above water, they caught them by the 
hair, and, in that manner, drag'd them 
aſhore. They were brought before the 
general, with whom the cacique was; 
Soto ask'd them, why they were. ſo ob- 


that having been commanders, they 
would let their lord ice, that, they de- 


in their fidelity to him. The three 
others, being youths of 18 years old, 
ſaid, they being gentlemen's ſons, had 
come at the cacique's call, to gain honour, 
but things happening otherwiſe, they 
were aſham'd to return home vanquiſh'd. 


ry in others, treated them with great 
courteſy, and when they were recover'd 
of their fatigue, preſented, the young 
gentlemen with looking glaſſes and other 
baubles, and difmiſs'd them. And call- 
ing the four commanders, told them in 
the preſence of the cacique, that they 
deſery'd to die, for endeayouring to de- 
ſtroy the Spaniards under colour of friend- 


nal, the 12 men, who attended the gene- | ſhip; but that he would pardon them, in 


.. 


Rr hopes 


to him, according to his private orders, 


main body of the Indians, after a con- 
ſidera ble flaughter, put them to flight, 


being ſmall, the Spaniards planted them- 
ſelyes ſo upon the banks, that the Indi- 
aus, after they had ſhot all their arrows 
as they were ſwimming, (which they 
were ſo dexterous at, that one would 
ſtand upon the backs of two, and diſ- 


happen'd to be knock d down by a musket 


ſhot, or by an arrow from a croſs- bow) 
they were forc'd to keep the middle f 


in the water rather than ſubmit; for they 
The general, 


ards, who were good ſwimmers, to bring 
them out : thoſe putting, their ſwords 


ſtinate? to which four of them anſwer'd, 


ſery'd the truſt repos'd in them, by dying 


Soto, who being a brave man loy'd braye- 
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kill d a great number, and took many fel 


hopes they would repa 
conduct by their future good behaviour: 
The general; having eſcap'd this dan- 
ger, refbld to try what good uſage” 
would do; he therefore had the cacique 
conſtantly to dine with him, and, im- 
ploy'd about 1000 Priſoners he had taken, 
in his own ſervice and that of his forces, 
without keeping any in chains. Nor 
Was the cacique under any | reſtraint, 
other than that of keeping within the 
town; which civility he made very ill 
uſe of; for, having ſecretly concerted! 
matters with the Indians, now in tlie 
ſervice of the Spaniards, on the ſeventh 
day after the battle, as they were at din-' 
ner, Vit acucho, ftarting up ſuddenly, with 
a great cry, (which was the ſignal) with 
his fiſt clinch'd,, knock'd' down the ge- 
neral, and, thinking to have kill'd him, 
fell upon him; but ſome of the Span 
officers who were next to him, 'difpateh'd 
the cacique, and recover'd Sofo. Upon 
the firſt ſignal given, every Indian at- 
tack'd his maſter, with pottage pots, 
Pitchers, fire-brands, or any thing they 
could get; butaltho' they wounded ſome, 
the Spamards taking the alarm, cut 
them all to pieces. Mo 
Having no farther of ion in this 
country, the other two brothers of /7- 
tacucho making no diſturbance, the 
neral, hearing great talk of Apalarhe, 
mov'd from his old quarters, in a north- 
weſt route, which he perform'd, without 
any thing remarkable, other than ſeveral 
skirmiſhes with the Indians, in the dif- 
ferent provinces where he paſt; in which 
he always got the better; and towards 
the beginning of winter came to Apala- 
che, Capaſi, the cacique of the place, 
having deſerted it. It was now the 
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The general, having no more uſe for 
his brigantimes at the bay of the Il Ghoft, 
ſent Auuſco to bring Calderon to him, 
nd to order the ſnhips to the bay of Aute, 
not far from Apalacho on the northmoſt 
part of this "ſea, on the Florida ſide. 
| co march'd fouthward with 30 borſe, 
— d ſome skirmiſhes- with the Judi uns 
as he paſt, but making quick marches, 
he had little loſs; and meeting Calderon 
with all his men in good condition, aſter 
ſome days ſtay, he embark'd upon the 
brigantines, and Calderon taking leave, 
as ne 


arriv'd fafe, within a ſhort time of one 
another, at Apalache, to the great ſa- 
tisfaction of the — 

Maldonado to cruiſe along the coaſt to- 
wards the weſt, and to ſend him an ac- 
count in two months of all the creeks, 
ports and capes, which he ſhould find in 
his coarſe; which he did, telling him 
there was a fine harbour call'd A4chnſ7, 
70 leagnes from Aute; with which in- 


who ordet'd 


| telligence, and to hear news of his wife, 
the general ſent Maldonado to Havana, 
J as alſo that the 


Spaniards of Cuba might | 
be encourag'd to come to Florida; which 
was punctually perform'd by Malde- 


Whilſt the Spaniards lay at Apalache, 
an. Indian youth (who was ſeryant to 
ſome merchants travelling that country) 
with ſome of his companions, being 
brought to Soto, inform'd him, that 14 
days journey from thence, there was a 
province call'd Cofachiqui, which abound- 
ed in gold, filyer, and pearls. This fo 
tickled the ears of the Spaniards, that 
they long'd for the ſeaſon of marching. 
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| paſt, of the cacique Macoso, who The Bi. 
had ſtill been a friend to the Spaniards, gontine: 
march d by land; and both thoſe caprains- | 


month of October, and therefore Soto, 
deſigning to make that town his winter 
quarters, having heard that the cacique 
had fortify'd himſelf in a wood, about 
cight leagues from the city, he march'd 


Accordingly, in the ſpring 1540, they Her. acc. 
began their march towards the north eaft, iv. b. vii. 
and having paſt beyond the province of © 3: 
Apalache, they arriv'd at Atalpaha, the Soto 
firſt town of which province was deſert- leaves A- 


againſt him, and after a deſperate reſi- 
ſtance, the Indians ſubmitted, and the 
cacique was brought before the general 
in his litter, being an infirm man, and 
very fat. But ſome time after the Indi- 
ans proving troubleſome, the cacique 
told Soto, that he could not get them to 
diſperſe, as long as he was in their quar- 
ters, but if he would ſend him ten 
leagues off he could then order them to 
be quiet; which being done, the cacique 
taking advantage of the negligence of 


his Spaniſh guard, crept away upon all 


four, till he met with ſome of his own | 


people, who carry'd him off. When the 
Spaniards miſs d him, they return'd to 
the general, telling him that Capaſi had 
flown from them, thro' the air, to which, 
Soto reply'd ſmiling, It may be ſo, for the 
Indians are ſorcerers. 


ed, only fix Indians, who, being com- palache. 


manders, had ftaid to ſee all the reſt ſafe 
out of town, were made priſoners; theſe 
ask'd, without any ſign of fear, whether 
they were for _ or war? Soto anſwer'd, 
he was not for war, but only wanted 
proviſions and free paſſage; the others 
reply'd, there was no occaſion to make 
them priſoners, for if that was all they 
wanted, they ſhould be more faithfully 
ſery'd in that province than they had 
been in their laſt quarters; and then they 
conducted him to a better town, where 
the army was well ſery'd for three days 
that they ſtaid there, the cacique himfelf 
coming to the general, and ordering every 
thing they wanted to be brought them. 
From thence they march'd ten days, 


ſtill in the ſame courſe, by Acalaqui and 
Cofacht 


He is wel 
received 


Chap. V. 


Cofachi, the general preſenting the ca- 


ciques, as he paſs'd, with ſome boars and 
ſows for breed, having brought 300 of 
them to Florida, and having had no oc- 
caſion to kill any of them for his army, 
and they had increas d much in that 
country. In this province there were two 
caciques, Who were brothers; they both 
came to the general, and behav'd in a 
friendly manner. The cacique Cofachi 
quarter'd the troops in his own city, and 
retir'd to another to give them room, 
He likewiſe order d proviſions for the 


ar Cofa- army, in paſſing a deſart, which he told 


qui. 


them was a march of ſeven days to Co- 
fachiqui, ſending 4000 Indians to carry 
the baggage, and 4000 more, with arms 
for their defence. Before they began 
their march, the cacique told his own ge- 
neral, that now he was ſupported by 
thoſe brave - ſtrangers, he expected he 
would revenge his quarrel upon their old 
enemies the people of Cofachiqui; which 


he promiſing to do, the cacique took a 


rich ſable mantle which he had on, and 
put it about his general's ſhoulders, which 
was the greateſt mark of honour he could 
give him. 

Our author relates an odd ſtory, if it 
was true, that happen'd, as he ſays, the 
night before the march. There was an 
Indian, who was very familiarly us'd by 
the - Spaniards, and whom they call'd 
Peter. In the night, a comrade of his 


call'd out that Peter would be kill'd, day, an hundred horſe to reconnoitre the 


which alarm'd the guard; and two ſol- 
diers going to the place where he was, 
found him quaking for fear. He told 


An odd them, That the devil had dragg'd and 


ſtory. 


beaten him black and blue, and threaten d 
to kill him, if he went to ſhew the Spa- 
niards the way, and that he bad left him 
at the approach of the two ſoldiers. He 
therefore begg'd to be baptis'd, ſince he 
found that the great devil himſelf fled 
from two chriſtians. The general being 
inform'd of this, ſent Peter to the prieſts, 
who having inſtructed him, gave him 
baptiſm, and he ſet out with the army 
the next day on horſeback, becauſe of his 
beating the night before, 

The two armies began their march a- 
part, the Indians going firſt in very good 
order, having the baggage in the center, 
After them, at ſome diſtance, march'd 
the Spamards ; and at night they took 
up their quarters apart, Soto ordering his 
people to keep ftrit watch, as having 
1o many arm'd Indians in his company. 
Upon the third day, they cnter'd the 
deſart, of which they had been told, and 
continued in it for ſix days march; but 


The army the ſeyenth day, they loſt the great road, 


Way. 


{es their and the Indians did not know which way 


to go. But the Indian general made ſuch 
an honeſt excuſe for his people's not 
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the road, (vis. 
neyer been at Cofachigui, but had diſ- 
pates with them at the rivers, which the 
two nations frequented for fiſhing 
Soto had no jealouſy of treacherous deal- 


ing. 
till they came to a large river, which was 


He order'd parties out ſeveral ways, with 
1000 Indians in each party. One of theſe 
commanded by Anaſco march'd up the 
river, and finding a town well ſtor'd with 


way. But the Indian re? havin 
killd all the people he found the fir 
night, and plunder'd a temple which was 
the place of burial, Soto diſmiſs'd him 
and all his people the next day, making 
preſents to him and his officers, and giv- 
ing them proviſions for their 3 
Which they departed well pleas'd. 

Soto proceeded in his march up the ri- 
ver, thro' a fine country, but it was a- 
| bandon'd by. reaſon of the late ſlaugh- 
ter committed by the Cofaqui Indians. 


: 81 being ſent before with zo horſe 


to ſearch out a paſſage over the river, it 
har, now night, he heard dogs bark, 
and ſaw light, but going nearer, he per- 
ceiv'd that the light was on the other 
ſide of the river, of which having given 
an account to Sato, he ſent, the next 


town; and with them went Peter and 
Mark, who were both Chriſtians, the 
former being the ſame that was ſaid to 
have been beaten by the devil. When 
they came over againſt the town, the 
new *conyerts call'd over to ſome men 
they ſaw upon the ſhore ; and ſoon after, 
ſix of the inhabitants came over in a ca- 
noe; and, by that time, the general being 
arriv'd, was ſeated in a chair, which 
was always carried with them for giving 
audience in ſtate, according to the cuſtom 
of the country. The fix Indians Scing 
brought before him, made their obey- 
ſance firſt to the ſun, then to the moon, 
and afterwards to the general. Then 
they ask'd him, If he was for peace or 
war? Soto anſwer'd, by his interpreter, 
For peace, and only wanted proviſions. 
The Indians reply'd, They accepted peace, 
but proviſions were ſcarce, occaſion'd by 
a plague in thei country; however, they 
ſaid, they would lay the matter he 
their miſtreſs, who was a maiden lady. 
Accordingly they went back in their ca- 
noe; and ſoon. after, two great canoes, 


one of which were ſeyen women, and in 
the other, the ſix men before-mention'd., 
The lady, who was ſovereign of the 


country which was call'd Cofachiqui, was 
| one 


that they had 


that 


They march'd on therefore together, 


proviſions, ſent back ſour horſemen to the 
camp; ſo that the army march'd that 


with awnings, ſet out from the town, in 


159 


not fordable; and their proviſions would 
not hold out till Floats ſhould be made. 


comes to 


fee the 


general. 


houſes for the relief e of 
which ſbe would we Jing] beſtow upon 
him, but deſir'd, he would le 

other. She likewiſe told him, That ſbe 


had 2000 buſbels of maiz in another 
town, which were at his ſervice, and 
offer'd to quit her own houſe, and half 
the town 55 if he pleas d, the whole) 
to quarter him and his men. | 
The eneral, charm'd with the frank- 
neſs. and ' generoſity of this proceeding, 
return'd her thanks in the moſt courte- 


The Spa- qus manner; but ſaid, That he could not 


niards 


charma hint of 


ttiug her to the inconvenienc 


with her of changing her place 7 abode upon his 
[ 


bchavi- 
Our. 


account; that he would reſt well ſatis- 
d with what favours ſbe thought fit 
to confer upon him and his people, and 
+ her, that he would take ſuch or- 

r, as that neither ſhe nor any of her 
ſubjetts ſhould have cauſe to complain of 
him or any of his followers. Whilſt he 
was ſpeaking, the lady took a firing of 
beads from her neck, and gave it to Or- 
tiz the interpreter, to be delivered to 
the general, excuſing herſelf for not giy- 
ing them out of her own hand to him, 


left it might be thought a breach of mo- 


deſty. The general, riſing up, receiy'd 
the preſent with profound reſpect, and 
taking a ruby from his finger, preſented 
the lady with it. After this ſhe took 
her leave, having left ftrong impreſſions 
upon the general and all the Spaniards 
to her advantage, both upon the account 
of her beauty and 3 behaviour, 
and the generous, offers ſhe had made 
them. As ſoon as ſhe was got over, ca- 
noes and floats were ſent from the town, 


which tranſported all the forces, who 


were quarter'd in the middle of the city. 
This lady had a mother who liv'd, a 
widow, at twelve leagues diftance from 
the town, to, whom ſhe ſent to defire 
her company, that ſhe might ſee the 


ſtrangers, whom ſhe commended for their 


civility and good aſpects. But the old 
gentlewoman not only refuſed to come 
herſelf, but reproy'd her daughter for ha- 
ving entertain'd people whom ſhe did not 
know. Upon her refuſal, the general 
ſent Anaſco with thirty horſe, and an In- 
aan of quality to pray her to come; who 


having travell'd together ſome leagues, 


they fate under a tree to eat; the Indian 
gentleman was very penſive, and laying aſide 


his fable mantle, drew out of his quiver: 


all his arrows one by one; they were of 
reeds curiouſly wrought, headed with 


the workmanſhip of them, the Indian 
thruſting the arrow, with the flint pile, 


into his own neck, ſuddenly cut his throat 


with it, and fell down dead. The whole 
company were ſurpris'd at this accident, 


but the Indians faid they believ'd, that 


he had kill'd himſelf rather than be obli- | | 


ged to carry a diſagreeable meſſage to the 
old lady. -Anaſco, hearing that the wi- 
dow had remoy'd her quarters, that ſhe 
might not be found, return'd back. | 


The Spaniards found in this country 


much copper of the colour of gold, but 
very light, and it moulder'd like earth, 
which made them believe that the youth 
who ſaid there was gold in this country, 
had been deceiy'd by the colour. 'How- 


ever, they found great quantity of pearls, M-ny 


and the young lady, who was ready to fs,” 
oblige them, gave them leave to take the qui, 


pearls out of- the . burying-place of the 
nobility, and that of her anceſtors, near 
the town. Of which pearls the king's 
officers weigh'd 500 pound weight ; they 
were as large as peas. 

But Soto finding himſelf diſappointed 
of his expeQation of gold, in this country, 
reſoly'd to ſearch farther, and therefore 
taking leaye of the lady, who had enter- 
tain'd him and his men with ſo much 
generoſity, he divided his forces into two 
bodies for the conyeniency of proviſions, 
one part of them he gave to the conduct 
of Gallegos, and kept the other with 
himſelf. The lady ſent four of her ſub- 
jets with him to ſolicite the friendſhip 
of the cacique of Guaxale in fayour of 
the Spaniards, or elſe to declare war 
againſt him. Theſe Indians march'd 
with them thro' the province of Calaque 
where they had like to have been kill'd 
by hail as big as pidgeons eggs, but that 
the trees ſhelter'd them, 'and the fixth 
day, they arriv'd at the valley of Xaula, 
a pleaſant country, which our author ſays 
is north eaſt of Cofachiqui. But if the 
road mark'd in the Engl atlas, (in the 
map of Mifiſippr,) as the route of 
Soto, be the way he march'd, this yalley 
as well as Cofachiqui muſt have been 
in the territory now call'd Carolina; and 
if Cofachiqut is what is there call'd 
Cutifacoqui, as probably it is, then his 
march from thence, as it is mark'd 


in that map, was directly north. How- march: 
ever it be, he ſtaid a fortnight in the Ter 


valley of Xaula, which was ftill un- 
der the lady's dominion, and leaving it, 
they march'd five or fix days over a de- 
fart mountain, but not diſagreeable, ha- 
ving groves, ſprings, and paſture in ſe- 

Cuaxa- 


Soto 


north. 
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greater 


Comes to 
Cora. 


yeral parts of it: and coming to Guaxa- 


Je, they ſtaid ſome days, and proceeded 


to Tchiaca, a town ſituated in a ſmall 
iſland upon the fide of a river. Here the 
cacique told him, that, about 30 leagues 
off, there were mines of yellow metal; 
but having ſent ſome Spaniards to view 
them, they return'd with the mortifying 
news. that they were of the copper of 
Cofachiqu/. In this iſland, they got 
good ftore of pearls, but by laying the 
oyſters in which they were, upon the fire, 
that they might open them with the 
eaſe, they ſpoil'd the luſtre of 
them. One of the ſoldiers, cating ſome 
boil'd oyſters, found a pearl as big as a 
hazel nut; which he preſented to the ge- 
neral as a preſent to his lady; but Sore 
refus'd it, and for the ſoldiers compliment, 
he paid out of his own pocket, for the 


king's fifth of the ſoldiers pearl, being 


valu'd at 400 ducats. 

Leaving this iſland, he march'd ſtill 
north, to _ where finding the Indi- 
ans leſs civil, and being unwilling to 
break with them, he proceeded in his 
route to Coza, which being a large pro- 
vince, he march'd above 100 leagues in 
it, thro” a fruitful country, where they 


were treated well Wherever they came; 


and when he arriv'd at Coza, the cacique 
came out to meet him, attended by 
1000 of his people, who wore rich man- 
tles of furs, and gaudy plumes. Here 
they were Kindly entertain'd 3 and the 


cacique, dining one day with the gene- 


ral, pray'd him to winter there, and to 
ſettle a colony in his country. The ge- 
neral thank'd him, and told him that he 
deſign'd to accept of his invitation, but 
firſt he muſt take a view of ſome other 
—_ farther up the country, and provide 

r the conveniency of trade. He ſtaid 


that could reach his hand to the young 
gentleman's head. When they came to 
the cacique's city, he receiv'd the Spa- 
#:/þ officers in his chair, without moving, 
being attended by a great number of men; 
but as ſoon as the general came up, he 
roſe from his ſeat, and advanced 20 paces 
to meet him. He was taller than his ſon, 
and well ſhap'd, and was a man of about 
40 years old, and not fat. He entertain'd 
the Spaniards three days, and when Soto 
began his march from thence, he march'd 
along with him, being mounted upon one 
of the largeſt baggage horſes the general 
had, and yet his feet were not above a 
{pan from the ground. 

The firſt night they took up their 
quarters near a river, which they had 
paſt with ſome difficulty, being ill fur- 
niſhed with floats; and two Spaniards 
being miſſing, ſome of their companions 
having ask'd the Indians for them, they 
anſwer'd ſurlily, that they were not their 
keepers. This anſwer gave ſuch jealouſy 
to the general, that early next morning, 
he ſent a party of horſe to view the town, 
where they were next to quarter, being 
only five miles diſtant, having heard that 
a great number of Iudiaus were aſſem- 
bled under colour of ſerving the Spani- 
ards. The party having reconnoitred 
the town, return'd, giving an account, 
that they had met with no oppoſition, 
but that the town they were to quarter 
in next, was ſuch as they had never ſeen in 
any part of America where they had 
been, being 
other in thoſe parts. 

The general receiving this intelligence, 
upon his march, adyanced to the front of 
his army, and leading the yan, with 100 
horſe, and 150 foot, accompany'd with 
the tall cacique, © approach'd' the town, 


better fortify d than any 
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here 12 days; and then, thinking that he 
was far enough from the ſea (for he did 
not know that he was within 60 leagues 
of the north ſea, at what is now call'd 


which was call'd Mavila, by eight o'clock The gene- 
in the morning. This town conſiſted of 7«/ comes 
only 80 houſes, but thoſe ſo large, that las Mat 


he left the friendly iſlan 


HTaſcalu- 


ſa of a 
ip antic 
hre 


Cape Fear, in the ſea of Carolina) be- 
lieving Apalache the neareſt ſea to him, 
and that, by the road he had march'd, 
was about zoo leagues off. Being there- 
fore reſoly'd to viſit the harbour of Au- 
chuſi; Gallegos having room before 
, he chang'd his 
courſe at Coza, march weſtward, and a 
little to the ſouth ; the cacique of CHa 
accompanying him, till he came to the 
frontiers of Taſcaluſa, Who was his 
enemy. 7 A 
As ſoon as he enter'd that province, his 
friend the cacique took leave of him, and 
young Taſcaluſa came to meet him, 
offering him peace and friendſhip in his 
father's name. This youth was not 
above 18 years of age, but ſo tall, that 
there was not a Spaniard in Soto's army, 
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1002 men might lodge in each houſe ; 
and the whole was enclos'd with ramparts 
and a fort of walls, with piles driven in- 
to the earth, ram'd with ſtraw and earth 
between the hollow ſpaces; and at ſmall 
diſtances there was a fort of a tower, 
with loop holes for fighting under cover. 


In the middle of the town was a large 


ſquare, into which the cacique brought 
the general, bidding the interpreter tell 
him that there was a houſe for him to 
lodge in, and as many of his people as 
he thought proper, and that he had or- 
der'd huts for the reſt of the army with- 
out the town. Soto ſaid he would order 
that matter as ſoon as his major general 
was come up. In the mean time, the 


A plot f 


cacique retir'd to a large houſe, where gn 
he had appointed all the principal officers him. 


of his own army to aſſemble, to execute 
88 the 


* 
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The Indi- 
ans at- 
tack the 
Spani- 
ards, 


The bat- 
tle of Ma- 
vila, 


the deſign he had ptoj which was to/|-periſh'd, Some women who were tak 
cut off the Spanirads at once. ſaid that Taſcaluſa had ſummon'd their 


Soto, altho' he knew nothing of the 
plot, yet kept ſtill upon his guard, ſo 


hat he order'd the horſes to be ready brid- 
And | giving out that, when thoſe invaders 
ſending Ortiz for: the cacique, the Indi- 


cd till all the army were come up. 


ans would not let him ſpeak to him, but 
Ortiz preſſing to get in, an Indian came 
out in an angry manner, calling the Spa- 
niards names, and taking a bow, he le- 
vell'd at Tome of them whom he ſaw in 
the ſtreet; but Gallegot, who by chance 
came by, ſeeing him draw his bow, cut 
him from the ſhoulder'to the waſte. 

The killing this Indian gave the alarm, 
and Soto with his people mounting their 
horſes, retir'd out of the town to join 
the reſt; and to have an opportunity of 
engaging the Indians in an open place. 
The cacique purſu'd them at the head of 
7,000 men, who (with above as many 
more) had lain conceal'd in the town; 
but thoſe being charg'd by a troop of 
horſe, and a company of musketeers, 
they drove them back into the town, and 
attempted to enter with them, but fuch a 
ſhower of arrows met them in the teeth, 
that they deſiſted, and kept their ranks, 
but retreated a little. The Indians made 
a, furious ſalley, but were again repuls'd. 
Thus fighting for ſome time, and all the 
army being, by that time, arriv'd, the 
general diſmounted, and making 200 men, 
with battle axes, cut the gate, and the 


| Rakes (of which their wall was com- 


poſed,) to pieces, he mounted and march'd, 
into the town, where an obſtinate reſiſ- 
tance was made, the Indians galling the 
Spaniards from the galleries and tops of 
the houſes; and the women throwing 
ſtones, and ſhooting arrows againſt them; 
which oblig'd them to ſet fire to the 
houſes, in which great numbers periſh'd, 
and others ruſhing out, there was a terrible 
ſlaughter, This action laſted near nine 


hours, when towards the ſun ſetting, a 


great.number of Indians getting out, by 


the breach made in the wall, were 


attack'd by the Spaniards, who were 

without the town, and many of them be- 

ing kill'd, the reſt made their eſcape. 
This battle was fought upon S. Luke's 


husbands to Mavila, and order'd them 
to conceal themſelves there, promiſing 
them the ſpoils of the Spaniards; and, 


were deſtroy'd, he would make a mag- 
nificent feaſt in honour of the ſun, all 
the women, both wives and maids, had 
flock d thither to affift at the ſolemnity. 
This place was within 50 leagues of - 
the ſea, where the river of Alibamous 
falls into it, near the bay de la Mobile. 
Here they ftaid a fortnight, and ſent out 
parties all about the country to obſerve 
the motions of the natives: but the flow- 
er of their country having fallen in the 
battle, there was no ſign of any attempt 
to revenge their deaths, but the people 
brought in plenty of proviſions, and be- 
hbay'd with the greateſt ſubmiſſion. One 
party that had been ſent to view the 
country towards the ſea, brought ad- 
vice, that Maldonado and Gomez Arias 
were upon the coaſt making diſcoveries. 
Soto had a great inclination to ſettle a co- 
lony at Auchuſt, and therefore march'd as 
far as the mouth of Alibamous; but be- 
ing afraid that his people would deſert 
im, upon the. farſt opportunity they 
ould haye of going to Cuba, he quitted 
the coaſt, and taking his courſe northweſt, 
met with great oppoſition 88 
of Chicoza, which I ſuppoſe is what goes 
by the name of Chicaches in the map of 
Mizfiſippi, that being in the courſe of 
Soto there mark d, in about 33 deg. n. lat. 
Theſe Indians aſſembled in great numbers, 


and diſputed the paſs of a river with him; 
but he having privately built two Pira- 


guas or large boats, which were finiſh'd 
in 12 days and putting rollers under them, 
he drew them to the riyer's fide, and 
launch'd them before the [Indians were 
aware of it, He put 40 musketeers and 
as many croſs bow men on board each 
boat, with ſome horſe, who getting 
aſhore, altho' ſome of hem were wound- 
ed by the Indians who had ſpy'd them 
from the other fide, they drove the na- 
tives. from the banks, and kept their 
ground till Soto came ſto their relief in 
the ſecond cargo. | 


day, the 18th of October 1540. Of the 
Spaniards 48 were kill'd upon the ſpot, 
and 35 dy'd of their wounds ſoon after; 
and they loſt 45 horſes. But of the In- 
dians they reckon'd 11,000 periſh'd; of 
which 4,000 were found dead without 


Having diſpers d the Indians, they, , 
held on their march to the capital city es 47 
of the province, which they fortify'd Chicoza, 
with a deſign to ſtay the winter in it; 
thinking that they had made friends of 
the Indians, by ſome baubles they 


11,000 
Indians 


the town, and amongſt them young T 
caluſa ; above 3, ooo were cut to pieces 


in the ſtreets, and market place, and the 


Indians who were made priſoners, com- 
puted that 4,000 more had been burnt in 
the houſes which were ſet on fire, in 


had given them. But they had not been 
long there, till they were attack'd in the 
night by three different bodies of the na- 
tives, who fell upon the town, and ſet it 
on fire. by ſhooting arrows to which were 


: ty'd bunches of a certain plant, which 
a. 5 


urn'd like ſtraw; and the houſes being 


which it was beliey'd the cacique himſelf 


thatch'd 
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Chicoza thatch'd, they ſoon took fire. The ge- 
burnt by oral ſoon had his people in order, and 
2 marching out of the town, fell in among 
= the enemy with his uſual refolution ; and 
in a little time, the Indians, having, to 
their coſt, felt the ſharpneſs of the Spa- 
niards ſwords, fled, having loſt great 
numbers of 'their own men, and deftroy'd 
40 Spaniards, ſome in the action, and 
ſome who had been wounded were burnt 
in the houſes. Moſt of the ſwine were 
burnt, and 20 horſes, beſide 30 kill'd in 
the field. Thus their intended winter 
quarters being demoliſh'd, they remov'd 
about a league farther, to Chicacolla, 
a * where they ſpent the winter, but having 
4 up loſt moſt of their baggage in the fire, they 
their win- ſuffer'd much from the cold. 


fer quit Having ſtaid in this town till march 
ie. 1541, they march'd northward to Aliba- 


coll, mo, Where his ſcouts having told him 

there were 4,000 Inarans in a fort, he 

attack'd them a foot, becauſe his horſe 

could not enter the gate. The Indians 

fally'd out upon them, but being repuls'd, 

enter'd the fort again, and the Spaniards 

with them, where the Spaniſh blades 

made ſuch flaughter among thoſe naked 

men, that many of them threw themſelves 

down from the wall, and were kill'd by 

the horſe without. There were ſuppos'd 

to have been ſhin in this attack about 

2,000 Indians, for they purſir'd them to 

a river, where they attempted to eſcape; 

and many were made priſoners, who liv'd 

peaceably afterwards, when they were re- 

leas d. Here they were much put to it, 

to underſtand the natives, there being 

great variety of e in that country; 

but the women were fo apt to learn Spa- 

niſb, that, in two month's time, they 

could converſe with them { as to be 
underſtood, | 

From Alibamo, they march'd to Chiſ- 

In 1541 ca, upon a river, which they 

12 Grande, for the largneſs of it; and indeed 

on gie it is the largeſt known in North America, 

Naunqp- and is the fame now call'd Miſſiſi ppi. 

pl. Here they ſurpriz'd the inhabitants, and 

took many priſoners. Their cacique 

liv'd upon the ridge of a hill, to- whoſe 

houſe they mounted by ſtairs. When he 

was inform'd of the Spaniards having ſur- 

priz'd the town, he call'd thoſe people who 

had fled to him, and conſulting what was 

to be done, they reſolv'd to accept the 

peace, which Soto offer'd by ſome priſo- 

ners whom he had relcas d, and ſent to 

make conditions. The peace was con- 

cluded, upon condition that the Spani- 

ards ſhould releaſe all the priſoners, and 

forbear going to the cacique's houſe ; the 

cacique promiſing to ſupply the Spaniards 

with proviſions, and not to diſturb them. 

Here they reſted 16 days, for the ſake of 


call'd El 


iſland, and then went over in the canoes, the 


tome ſick people among them, and then 


0 7 , 0. 
march'd up the river, to find a conveni- 
ent place for paſſing it, free from wood, 
and the 'banks low, which having found, 
after four days march, the general order'd 
two piraguas to be made. Whilſt they were 
making, four Indians came to offer peace 
and proviſions, which they ſuppos'd was 
done, to fave the corn from being de- 
ſtroy'd, it being now ready to be cut 
down. Here they continued 15 days; 
and then, the piraguas being launch'd, 
they paſt the river without. oppoſition, 
and came to Caſquin, ſituated in a fine 
country near the river. This town con- 
ſiſted of about 400 houſes, compaſs'd 
with large fields of Indian wheat, and ſe- 
veral ſorts of fruit. Here they were 
well receiv' d, and invited to the cacique's 
houſe, farther up the river, whither they 
went after ſome days, and were kindly 
entertain'd. | 

From thence they departed for Capa- And from 
ha, a people who were enemies to Caſ- thence ro 
quin, the cacique of Caſquin went along Capann. 
with them, - attended by five thouſand 
of his people in arms; having a mind 
to reyenge himſelf of his enemies, by 
the aſſiſtance, of the Spaniards; bu 
he ſaid nothing of it to Sato. As they 
drew near to Capaha, Caſquin heading 
the van with his Indians, at ſome diſ- 
tance from the Spaniards ; the cacique of 
Capaha, not being provided ior an ene- 
my, retir'd with ſome of his people, in 
canoes, to a fortify'd iſland, he had, up- 
on a canal drawn from the great river, for _ 
about three leagues. Caſquin advancing 183 
to the town, put many to the ſword, and ,j, went 
took many priſoners, and particularly with Soro 
two beautiful wives of the cacique's ; Plunder. 
and committed many outrages, before the 
Spaniards arriv'd, and would have burn'd 
the town, but for fear of Soto's diſplea- 
ſure. The general releas'd ſome of the 
priſoners taken by Caſquin, and ſent 
them to tlieir lord, with a meſſage of 
peace, which he reſus'd, yowing to be 
reyeng'd on his enemy; and therefore Soto 
prepar'd to attak'd him. Caſquin ha- 
ving all along had this deſign in his head, 
had order'd canoes to come up the river, 
and ſo along the canal; which being ar- 
riv'd, the general march'd oppoſite to the 
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Soto t- 


tacks the 


Spaniards attack'd the firſt paliſades, gige 

and carry'd them after ſome oppoſition, Capaha 

which terrify'd the women ſo, that they in n i 

gave a great ſhricek, The ſecond work 1 

made a ſtout reſiſtance; and the Capaha's 

threaten'd Caſquin's people, telling them 

that when the ſtrangers were gone, they 

ſhould pay dearly for their inſolence, in 

attacking that place, which they durſt 

not have look'd at, but that they were 

ſupported by the chriſtians. This ſo 

frighted the Caſquinians, that in ſpite 4 
| a 
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all their cacique could ſay, they run to 


their canoes, and took away 40 of them; 
and would have taken off the orher 20, 
but that ſome 2 defended them. 
The Spaniards ſeeing themſelves deſerted 
by the Indians, retir'd from the attack; 
but Capaha would not allow his people 
to ſally upon them; deſigning to take 
that opportunity of accepting the peace, 
which he had refus'd before. | 

The next day, he ſent four Indians to 
Soto, without taking any notice of Caſ- 

uin, to defire peace, and leave to ſee 
— The general, being pleas'd with 
the meſſage, excus'd his having attack'd 
the cacique, which he ſaid had been oc- 
caſion'd by the rejecting the peace offer'd, 
and bidding them tell their lord, that he 
would receive his viſit with pleaſure, 
The day after, the cacique leaving his 
iſland, came back to the city, where 
Soto was arriv'd the day before, and go- 
ing firſt to the burying place of his an- 
ceſtors, took up their bones, which 
Caſquin had thrown about, and Kiſſing 
them, put them into the coffins, and then 
went directly to the general's quarters. 
Theſe two complimented each other with 
much civility, and the cacique having 
giving Soto a very ſuccinct account of the 
ſtate of the country, (altho' he was but 
about 26 yearsof age,) turn'd to Caſquin, 
and ſaid, 7 ſuppoſe you are now well 
pleas'd, having ſeen what you never ex- 
pected; thank the power of theſe ſtran- 
gers; but they will be gone, and we ſhall 
underſtand one another. I beg the 
and moon to give us good ſeaſons. Soto 
being inform'd of what the cacique had 
ſaid, without giving Caſquin time to re- 
ply, addreſt himſelf to Capaba, and faid 
He was not come into their country to en- 
creaſe their enmity, but to reconcile them. 
And in effect he ſo manag'd them both, 
that he made them friends, and they 
both din'd with him together. Then Ca- 

aha's two. wives were reſtor'd to him, 
which he ſeem'd pleas'd with; but he 
made a preſent of them both to Soto, who 
refusing to accept of them. The cacique 
deſir'd him to beſtow them to whom he 
would, for they ſhould not Ray with him; 
upon which the general took them. 

From this city Herrera ſays, Soto re- 
turn'd with Caſquin, and, from thence, 
to the ſouth, down the river a great way, 
This does not agree with the account 
given, in the Atlas, of his route, for that 
makes him march north weſt as far as the 
lake of Mitchigamia. But as Herrera 
ſeems to have been well acquainted with 
the affairs of America, we ſhall purſue 
his account of it, nor indeed is it yery 
material, whether of the two roads he 
took, ſince the whole expedition proy'd 


. 


king of Spain. 


and being vext that he had heard nothing, 
(in the long march he had made, of above 
750 leagues,) of gold or ſilver mines, he 
reſoly'd to give over his fruitleſs ſearch 


northward, and to return towards the 


coaſt, and, at leaſt to ſettle his projected 
colony at Auchuſi. In order to which 
he return'd to Caſquin, where he ftaid 
five days, and then march'd down the ri- 
ver to Quiguate, and from thence, in the 
ſame courſe to Colima, and fo without 
any hoſtilities, till he came to Tula, 


where they were oppos'd by men and Is ar- 
women, and put the whole town to the C4 t 


ſword. But the people of the province 
aſſembling four days after, fell upon the 
- args in their quarters with ſuch 
ury, in the night, that they were much 
put to it to defend themſelves. The 
ſcuffle laſted till break of day, and then 
with much ado, the Indians were forc'd to 
retire, leaving many Spaniards to evi- 
dence the bravery of the enemy by the 
wounds they had receiv'd from them. 
And there was one Indian whole fate was 
much to be pity'd for his courage. After 
the battle, this man ſtarted up among 
the dead, and ſnatching up a battle, 
ax, which had belong'd to a Spaniard ; 
when Carauza run at him, the In- 
dian gave him ſuch a blow, that he cleft 
his target and wounded him in the arm ; 
Godoy going to the relief of his comrade, 


x | was diſabled by the next ſtroke the Indi- 


an made ; and Salazar making at him, 


the Indianayoidinga thruſt or two made at 


him, gave the Spamard ſuch a ſtroke u 

on the neck, that he drop'd off his horſe 
at laſt Gonzalo Silveſter attack'd him, 
and having ſhun'd a ſtroke the Indian 
made at him, with a back ftroke of his 


own, cut him in the forchead, and the 4 brave 
ſword ſlipping down his breſt cut off his Indian. 


left hand cloſe by the wriſt; the brave 
Indian raſhing upon him, to have a ſtroke 
at his face, Silveſter receiv'd it upon his 
target, and cut him almoſt in two in the 
middle, Had the Indians been as well 
provided for defence as the Spaniards 
were, the latter had not trayel'd ſo eaſily 
thro” the country of America. The Spa- 
niards ſaid 20 days at Tula, and then 
march'd to Vitangue, where, upon ac- 
count of the good ſituation, and plenty 
of poviſions, the general determin'd to 
winter, which he did. 


In a 1542 he remoy'd from V7itan- 
an 


gue, marching thro'a fruitful country, 
arriv'd in ſeven days, to the capital of 
Naguaten; where he ſtaid 17 days. 
Some days after they had been there, 
four men of quality, with 500 ſervants 


came 


Book J. 
of ſo little uſe, either to himſelf or to the Soto re- 


turns: to- 


| rds 
Having ftaid ſome time at Capaba, ſouth, me 


a > e 


Chap. V. 
"came to wait upon the general, in the 
name of the cacique, and told him that 
their lord would come himſelf, but he 
did not. As they march'd from thence, 

A Spani- they miſs'd' one James Guzman, a gen- 

ard leaves tleman of Sevil, and inquiry having been 

— lle made, it appear d that, ſome days before, 

with the he had loſt all that he was worth at play; 

Indians. that he had deliver'd his arms and horſe ; 
but having likewiſe loſt an Indian woman 
that he had, he promis'd to give her up in 
five days; it was therefore ſuppos d that 
the ſhame of loſing his horſe and arms, 
and his paſſion for the woman, had in- 
duced him to go with her to her father's, 
who was the cacique of Niguaten. Up- 
on this intelligence, Soto defir'd the four 
Indians, who were ſtill with him, to get 
Guzman reſtor d, or he would keep them 
for him. They ſent one of their ſervants 
to the cacique, who ſent an account, that 
Guzman was there, but that he refus'd to 
return. One of the Inarans delir'd leave 
of the general to go himſelf to find the 
teaſon of it, and deſird they might write 
to the Spaniard; which was done. Ina 
few days the Indian return'd with the 
letter; at the bottom of which was writ- 
ten with charcoal, 1 will not return. 

ames Guzman. The cacique bid the 
Taler tell the general, that he had us'd 
no perſuaſions, much leſs force, to oblige 
his ſoldier to ſtay; but ſince it was his 
own inclination, he did not think it would 
be juſt or honourable in him, to thruſt him 
from him. He wiſh'd he had many more 
ſuch, for he would nſe them all well; 
that, in the mean time, if the general 
would kill the four Indians, or ruin his 
country for that man's having left him, 
he had the power, and he might uſe it as 
he would. The general, conſidering that 
the cacique ſaid nothing but what was 
reaſonable, diſmiſs'd the four Indians 
with preſents; and continu'd his march. 
Iheſe two laſt marches were probably 
to the weſtward of the great river; but 
the change of names of places, in that 
country, makes it difficult to trace him. 
But now intending to find a paſſage to 
the ſea, and judging that the river was 
the moſt ready way to accompliſh that 
deſign, he turn'd that way, and marching 
thro' ſeveral provinces, without any oc- 
currence worth relating, he came to Anil- 
co, where he found the cacique with 
1509 men ready to oppole him: but 
upon his approach they fled, and croſs'd 
the river in canoes. I ſuppoſe it was one 
of the two rivers which fall into the Red 

Soto river. Keeping on his march, he enter'd 

comes to the province of G#acachoia, the chief 

Guaca- town of which is call'd, in the Atlas, 

choia. Guachoia in the lat. of 41.0: 32, . At 
the place where the red river falls into 
the great river of Mi ii ppi. 

VI. . l, 


D E F O 7 0. 


The cacique of this place, being in- 
form'd of the behaviour of the people of 
Anilco, who were his enemies, thought 
he had a good opportunity of gaining the 
friendſhip of the Spaniards, by which 
means, he might be an oyer match for 
his neighbours. He therefore ſent four 
of his chief nobility, with a number of 
ſervants, laden with fruit and proviſions ; 
and finding by the accounts they ſent 
him, that the general ſeem'd well diſpos'd 
towards him, he came himſelf the 5th day, 
attended by 10 gentlemen, adorn'd with 
plumes, and furs, arm'd after their man- 
ner. Soto receiy'd him with great civili- 
ty, and treated him, and his court hand- 
ſomely. And here I can't omit taking 
notice of a trifling circumſtance, to ſhew 
that there are ſome cuſtoms practis'd all 
the world over, the riſe of which no body 
can account for. The cacique, during 
his firſt” interview with the general, hap- 
pening to ſneeze, all the Indians preſent, 
bow'd their heads, open'd their arms, and 
ſaluted him, ſaying in theis language, 
the ler preſerve you, others, the ſun be 
with you, or words to that effect. I hope it 
will not be thought, by ſome of my coun- 
try men, to amount to a proof, that ſay- 
ing Gop Gleſs you when a chriſtian 
ſneczes, is rank idolatry, and heathen- 
i 

This cacique among other diſcourſe, de- 
ſir d the general to march againſt the ca- 


him with an army, and to ſend 80 canoes 
down the great river, which might fail 
up the other river to the capital of Ani/- 
co. Soto approving the project, march'd 
with moſt of his people, together with 
the cacique at the head of 2000 Indians, 
by land, ordering capt. en Guzman to 
go with his company, aboard the canoes, 
where were embark'd 4000 Indians, 
well arm'd after their manner ; and were 
to join the forces that march'd by land, in 
three days, as they did. The people 
of Anitco, not being able to ſtand againſt 
this united army, the Guacachoiaus en- 
ter'd the city without reſiſtance, and put 
all to the ſword, without regard to age 
or ſex, and committed all the acts of barba- 
rity imaginable. But Soto, vex'd that 
ſuch cruelty ſhould be exercis'd under his 
protection, gave orders to his men, to 
drive the Indians out of the town, and 
to hinder farther damage; but the Gu. 
cachoians, in ſpite of their erdeayours 
to the contrary, ſet the town on fire. 
After this execution, which gave great 
uncaſineſs to the general, he would not 
march farther into that province, but re- 
turn'd to Guacachoia. 

He then apply'd himſelf to provide 
timber, with all other neceſſaries for 


building * to carry his people 
* 


down 


cique of Anilco, offering to go along with. 
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down to the ſea; deſigning to depart, as 
ſoon as they could be got ready. But whilſt 
he was thus employ'd, he was ſeiz d with 
a fever; which, increaſing, he found was 
like to prove mortal. He therefore made 
his will, and prepar'd himſelf for death; 
and calling his 3 officers to him, 
he, in their preſence, appointed Louis de 
Moſcoſo de Alvaredo general in his room, 
cntreating and commanding them all to 
obey him, after his death, until other or- 
ders ſhould come from the king. And 
having recommended unanimity to the 
whole army, (now . reduc'd to leſs than 
half their firſt number z) and taking leave 
71. dect, both of officers and ſoldiers, he dy d up- 
e aent . 

of Scro. 4 on the 7th day of his fever, and was 
juſtly lamented by them all; having 
been a man of a graceful preſence, agree- 
ble temper, brave, but merciful, gene- 
rous to all; and never making a difference 
betzveen himſelf and the nicaneſt ſoldier, 
either in dangerous actions, or ſuffering fa- 
tigue or hardſhips. He dy'd in the 42d 
year of his age, and had ſpent 100, ooo 
ducats of his own money (which he had 
got in Peru) upon this fruitleſs expedition 
in Florida. To prevent any inſult being 
offer'd to his corps, when they ſhould leave 
the country, they put. it in a hollow oak, 
which they ſunk with weights, in the 
middle of the river, which was at that 
place nineteen fathoms deep, and a mile 

l. Eg | 
Moſcoſo As ſoon, as the funeral was over, Moſ- 
Alvaredo coſo aſſembling the officers, thank d them 
2 for the honour they did him, in admitt- 
apboint. ing him for their general, deſiring them to 
ment. giye their opinions freely, what courle they 
ſhould take, in the preſent ſituation of their 
affairs. They return'd his compliment, 
by ſubmitting every thing to his conduct; 
ſo that he, finding the ſoldiers weary of 
their conqueſts, refoly'd to quit Florida; 
and, by I don't know what infatuation, 
in the month of July 1542, they ſet out 
1 weſtward, where they march'd above 100 
marches leagues in deſart and barren provinces; 
weſtward. every now and then attack d by the na- 
tiyes in ſmall parties, and from coverts, 
where they ſhot their arrows at them, 
without being ſeen; beſides that ſome of 
their guides led them into barren coun- 
tries, on purpoſe to deſtroy them, for 
which they ſet their dogs upon one, who 
confeſs'd that his cacique had order'd him 
to lead them that way to their ruin. | 
Being quite weary. of this progreſs, and 
having one or other popp'd off with Indi- 
an arrows every day, they began to re- 
pent that they had not follow'd Soro's 
ſcheme, and having now run this wild 
gooſe chaſe aboye three months, they 
turn'd their courſe caſtward, with an in- 


gulf of Mexico, nor indeed what latitude 
they were in. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
they march'd thro* ſome provinces they 
had ſeen before, without knowing them; 
but ſometimes holding too much to the 
north, in the end of November, they 
came to the great river; but, as they 


leagues higher than Guacachoia, having 
tra vel'd 350 leagues, and were now re- 
duced to 320 foot and 70 horſe. 

The two caciques of Auilco and Cua- 
cachoia, now vy'd with one another, 
who ſhou'd ſhew moſt kindneſs to the 
Spamards, inviting them to their towns; 
but Moſcoſo, being willing to reſt his 
weary'd men, took ap his quarters in a 
town upon the river, calld Amindia, 


where they liv'd free from any inſults of 


the Indians : and as ſoon as they were 
well recover'd from the fatigue of. their 
expedition, which was not before the mid- 
dle of January 1543, they ſet about 
hewing of wood, and preparing iron 
work, for the new brigantines they pro- 
pos'd to build for taking them down the 
river, 

The ſhips took them all the months 
of Feburary, March and April; and for 
fails, they employ'd the blankets made 
of an herb like mallows, which ſpun like 
flax, and of the ſame they made ropes 
great and ſmall, Theſe as well as moſt 
other neceſſaries were furniſh'd' from 
— to the great jealouſy of Guaca- 
chota. 

On the eaſt ſide of the great river, 
there was a young cacique, an enemy to 
the Spaniards, looking upon them as the 
invaders of dominions they had no right 
to. He therefore enter d into conſe- 
deracy with the other provinces near the 


to deſtroy the ſtrangers; which combina- 
tion, he diſcover'd to Moſcoſo, who now 
began, in his turn, to be jealous of the 
cacique of Cuacachoia, becauſe he had 
not ſent him any account of it, altho' 
he concluded it had been diſcover'd to 
bim. However he diſembled his ſuſpici- 
on, as the confederate caciques did their 
defign, ſending preſents to the Spani- 


 ards and proviſions from all the neigh- 
"bouring provinces. But from this time 
Moſcoſo lent thro? all the country, telling 


the caciques, that their ſubjects ſnould be 
welcome to the Spaniſh quarters by day, 
but that he had given orders to his peo- 
ple to admit no body in the night time. 
Notwithſtanding this warning, two Indians 
attempting to come over the ditch upon a 
tree laid croſs by way of bridge, near 
the poſt where Silveſter was keeping 
watch, he ſtop'd them, but they ſtriving 


tention to go back to the great river, 
not knowing how far they were from the 


to paſs him, he gave one of them a cut 
over the face, at which they both fled. 


The 
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But ve- 


found afterwards, they were about 17 turns 10 
the great 


ri ver. 


The Spa- 
niards 
build bri- 
gant ines. 


river, and deſir d Anitco to join with them, 


Chap. V. 


The next day the cacique, who wus at 


the head of the confederacy, ſent a meſ- 
ſage to Moſcoſo, deſiring he would put to 
death the centinel, who kept ſuch a poſt, 
A confe- hecauſe he had wounded one of his 
en Ag ple, in time of peace; the Indian being a 
grain gentleman, and was in danger of his life. 
oe Spa- And ſoon after another came, demanding 
viards. juſtice againſt the ſoldier, for that the 
gentleman was dead. The general re- 
turn'd anſwer that he was ſorry for the 
accident, but after the publick warning 
he had given, the gentleman had been 
guilty of his own death, and he could 
not puniſh a Spaniſh ſoldier for doing his 
duty. The confederates inſiſted no more 
upon it, intending, in a ſhort time to take 
pelo à full revenge. But their deſign at this 
ly the time was diſappointed by the ſudden 
overflow. ſwelling of the river, which overflow'd 
** 4 3 the whole country for 20 leagues together; 
5 fo that all the Indians on both ſides were 
forced to abandon their houſes, and retire 
to places at a greater diſtance; and the 
Spaniards brought their brigantines, half 
Aniſh'd to the higheſt part of the town, for 
the greateſt part of it was overflow'd, and 
ſo went on with their work: and having oc- 
caſion toſend to Auilco for proviſions, he or- 
der d the canoes to he tied two and to toge- 
ther, leſt they ſhould be overſet by the 
trees or tops of houſes which the river 
had overflow'd. When the canoes came 
to Anilco, they found moſt of it drown'd ; 
4 that going farther, they ſaw a great 
number of Iudiaus on the fide of a hill, 
who, ſecing the canoes, made to the 
water fide to ſpeak to the Spaniards that 
were aboard. Theſe happen'd to be 
Anilcans, and the cacique was there him- 
ſelf, who hearing that they were Spani- 
ards brought them aſhore, and loaded 
their canoes, and ſome others of his own, 
With the beſt proviſions he had, and the 
next day ſent them back to, the. general. 
:81bveſter commanded this party with the 
canges, and had brought the cacique's 
ſon to him, who had gone the whole 
weſtern progreſs with the Spaniards, and 
had learn'd their language. They had 
treated him ſo well, that he would glad- 
ly have ſtaid with them.; but his father 
would not conſent to it. | 
This flood continu'd from the beginning 
of March to the latter end of April ʒ but 
the mire and dirt had ſo fill'd the ſtreets, 
that it was ſome weeks before they could 
walk in them, eſpecially conſidering that 
their ſhoes were made of green leather, 
which, with the wet, became like a 


ur'd to hardſhips, that they made light 
of ſuch ſmall inconveniencies; and went 
on with their brigantines, which were 
ready to be launch'd the beginning of 
June: and upon the 29th of that month, 


MO SC O SO. 
| being St. Peter's day, the forces being 
all embark d, and the general having be- 
fore made peace between Anilco and Gua- 
cachoia, and taken his leave of thoſe caci- 
ques, with great demonſtration of friend- 
ſhip on all hands, ſet ſail from 29 The Spa- 


— 


diſtance; and, for ten days together, 
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tangui, where they had now ſtai 
months. 

The confederate caciques, having been 
diſappointed, (as we obſerv'd) by the 
flood of the great river, had laid a ſcheme 
to deſtroy the Spaniards as they ſail'd 
down the river; and ſor that purpoſe had 
got together about 1000 canoes, ſome of 
which were ſo large, that they had 25 
oars of a ſide; (as our author ſays, but Her. dec- 
indeed I cannot tell how to believe it, iv. b. x. 
ſince they did not know the uſe of iron; ch. 2. 
nor had they any in the country, the 
Spamards being obliged to beat the bar- 
rels of their muskets into bolts and nails 
for the brigantines, ſince they were of 
no uſe to them in war, for want of pow- 
der.) With this fleet, the Iudiaus pur- 
ſu'd the brigantines, and the third day 
after their ſetting out, the Spanards law ,_.... 
them making all the haſte they could to %, 
ſurround them. The number of the 1000 c- 
brigantines was but ſeven, each of them“ 
having a canoe at her ſtern like a cock 
boat. On board theſe ſeven, were 350 
Spaniards, with thirty Indian men and 
women, Who ſaid they would rather dic, 
than quit their Spaniſh maſters, 

To provide againſt any attack'd by 
water, they had fortify'd the ſides of the 
brigantines with planks, and hides, which 
was of conſiderable ſervice to them. The 
canoes drawing up in a line, ſent a flight of 
arrows among the Spaniards, ſome of 
whom were wounded by them, notwith- 
ſtanding the defence made; but they 
gall'd the Indians with their crols bows, 
the only meſſive weapon they had left : 
and the canoes, being afraid to come And h-d 


eh: ; , a flying 
within reach of their ſwords, kept at a fobs for 


16 des. 


ſix niards 
ſail from 


Quiqual- 


tanqui. 


peſter'd them with their arrows ; during 
which time, they ſuppos'd they had ſail'd 
about 200 leagues. Then the Indian 


fleet made a ſtop, and let them get before 


them, by which the Spaniards conjec- 
tur'd they muſt be near the ſea, And 
therefore, plying their oars chearſully, as 
well as making uſe of their fails, they 
ſpy'd a ſmall town, to which they made, 
and landed 100 men with eight horſes to 
carry proviſions, and alſo to charge the 
enemy if there ſhould be occaſion. This 


party was commanded by Silveſter, who 
piece of tripe. But they had been ſa en- 


going to the town found it deſerted, but 


[ well ſtor'd with proviſions, and likewiſe 


great plenty of skins of different kinds 


well dreſt ; and, amongſt other things, a 


ſlip of the fineſt ſables of eight yards 


long, and an ell wide, adorn'd, at certain 
| diſtances, 


oy 


a 


diſtances, with ftrings of pearls, and 
ſmall tufts of ſeed pearls regularly placed, 
which was ſuppos d to have been deſign'd 
for ſome publick ſhow. 

But while they ſtaid here, the Indian 
canoes adyanced again in fight, which 
made the general order a retreat to be 
ſounded from the brigantines ; as Silveſter 
was returning, a great many Indians, 
coming from places where they had been 
hid, ſhot ſome of the horſes loaded with 
proviſions, but did no other dammage. 
'The canoes attack'd the brigantines as 
before, but ſtill at a diſtance, But the 
imprudence of one mad Spaniard occaſi- 
on'd a greater loſs then they had as yet 
met with in all the voyage. Upon the 
16th day after their firſt embarkation, 
one Eflevanez, à fellow of a brutal cour- 
age, having ſpirited up five more to 

follow him, leap'd into the canoe, which 

was at the ſtern of the brigantine, in 

which he fail'd, and pretending that 

he was going to the general to propoſe 

ſomething of importance, got clear of the 

brigantine; and then rowing towards the 

Indians, call'd out aloud, fall on, they 

run. Moſcoſo ſeeing the raſhneſs of the 

attempt, made him be call'd back by a 

mad trumpet, and ſent ſeveral canoes after him, 

Spaniard in which were 40 men, intending to have 

Ry p hang'd him for his temerity. At the 

forty, | fame time he made the fails be fufled, 

and the brigantines row againſt the ftream, 

to ſupport the canoes ; but the Indians, 

who could out- ſtrip the brigantines when 

they only rowed, got the ſtart of them, 

and getting between the Spaniſh canoes 

and the ſhips, they ſunk them every one, 

and ſhot theſe that could ſwim, ſo that 

the whole 40, except four who eſcaped, 
periſhed by the madneſs of that one. 

The Indians, pleaſed with the victory, 
purſued them all that day with great re- 
Joicings; but being weary of having row- | 
ed ſo much, and being now 400 leagues 
from home, they thought fit to give 
over the chaſe, The river was in this 
place, as near as they could gueſs, 15 
leagues over ; from which they concluded 
they were near the ſea ; and accordingly 
upon the 19th day, they came within 
ſight of it; but not knowing whereabouts 
they were, they took into an iſland, 
where having ſtaid three days, to reſt 
themſelves after their fatigue, and to put 
any thing in order that they found amiſs 
in the brigantines, the laſt day they ſtaid 
there, ſeven canoes pop'd out from a 
place overgrown with ruſhes, in the head 
of one of the canoes was a huge black 
man, who in a threatning tone, call'd 
them robbers, and bad them be gone, or 
he would Kill them, and burn their ſhips. 
Sitveſter with 100 men, in their canoes, | 
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hind the ruſhes, and entering aſter them, 

they found about ſixty canoes there, which 

they attack'd, with their croſs bows, 

killing and wounding ſeveral Indians, 

and having overſet three of their canoes, 

the reſt led. When they were return'd 

to their ſhips, they all ſet fail, and keping . 

as cloſe to the ſhore on the ſouth weſt fide, 

as was convenient, they got out of the river 

into the ſea of Mexico, after a tedious . 

voyage. Then, believing they could not h f 

be far from New Spain, they coaſted Mexico. 

along, being afraid to venture far from 

land, for fear of the north wind, which 

at laſt ſeperated them, for all their cauti- 

on ; five of them getting into a creek, 

but two were blown to ſea ; however 

after they had been toſs'd for 24 hours, 

they ſaw land, and making towards it, 

they run their ſhips aſhore, one after ano- 

ther upon the ſand, and ſo walk'd to the 

land, h 
Gonſalo Silveſter happen'd to be in one 

of theſe; they deſper 


sd themſelves in 
parties, to find ſome body that could in- 
form them where they were; Silveſter, 
going up into the country, ſpy'd three 
Indians fiſhing on a lake, and two others 
gathering fruit off the trees ; one of whom 
he took, who repeated often Brezos, 
but they did not know what he meant. 
In a ſmall cottage hard by, they found 
two baskets of fruit, a turky, a cock, 
and two Spaniſh hens, and ſome conſerve 
of Maguey. Theſe Silveſter, and his 
party, brought back to the ſhore, where 
the Indian told ſome who underſtood him, 
that he belong'd to Chriſtopher de Brezos ; 
and that a league off there was a cacique 
who could read and write, whom he 
would bring to them ; that the place 
they were in, belong'd to Pauuco, which 
was 10 leagues up the riyer. 'They gave 
this Indian ſome toys, and ſent him to 
the cacique, who came with him, in four 
hours, bringing eight Indians laden with 
fowl, Indian com, fiſh and fruit; he 
brought likewiſe pen, ink and paper, 
which enabled them to write to the go- 
vernor of Pauuco to acquaint him of 
their arrival. They ſent along the coaſt 
eaſtward in ſearch of the five brigantines, 
which they found at laſt, and brought 
them all to the ſame place. The whole 
crew were almoſt naked and bare footed, 
and in this equipage they went to Panuco, , , ſor 
where they were civilly treated by the p,nuco. 
governor, who ſent an expreſs to the vice 
roy of Mexico, to inform him of their 
diſtreſs. He immediately ſent four horſe 
loads of ſhirts and other neceſſaries, or- 
dering them to be ſent to him, which 
was done, they marching in different 
ies. But as ſoon as they were retreſh'd 
a While there, they were ready to tear 


purſu'd thoſe ſeyen, which had retir'd be- 


the king's officers, (Who had been with 
them 


0 
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them in Horida) in pieces, laying the 
blame upon them of their not having 
ſettled in that fruitful country. When 
the vice roy heard of it, he ſent for them, 
and quieted them, by promiſing to un- 
dertake that enterprize himſelf very ſoon, 
and to employ them in it, and in the 
mean time he provided for them in Mex- 


. ico. But thoſe brave ſoldiers finding no 


likelihood of that expedition, ſome of 
them went to Peru, others ſtaid in Mex- 
ico, and ſome took on the religious ha- 
bit. Apd thus ended the conqueſt of 
Florida, for that time, when, in all ap- 
perance, had Soto liv'd but one year lon- 


| eat they might have planted ſeveral co- 


onies there. But the Spaniards heads 
about that time, were fo full of gold 
mines, that they deſpis'd all other me- 
thods of growing rich, and all opportu- 
nities of planting the goſpel, except in 
countries where they could reap a golden 
harveſt, I don't ſay this to caſt an odium 
upon that nation; for, to their honour, 
they have done more that way than any 
other nation in Europe. I wiſh we, who 
think our religion better than theirs, 
had half the zeal for converting the poor 
Indians that the Spaniards have ſhew'd 
and I could give ſome reaſons why, in 
all appearance, by the bleſſing of Gop, 
we might have fucceeded better than 
they. 

It is needleſs to give an account of an 
enthuſiaſtical expedition of ſome domini- 
can fryers, who attempted to convert the 
people of Florida in the year 1549. It 
was ſo quickly over that they did not 
live 24 hours after their landing, but 
were murder'd by the natives. I admare 
the zcal of thoſe religious men; but I can» 
not much applaud their prudence : for T 
can, by no means, think that a few prieſts 
(let them be ever ſo pious and learned 
arc fit to convert a ſavage people to chriſ- 
tianity, when they don't underſtand one 
word of their language, nor know any 
thing of their cuſtoms. And even the 
apoſtles themſelves had fail'd of making 
proſelytes, it Gop Almighty, among the 
other gifts he beſtow'd upon them, had 
not given them the gilt of tongues. I 
have a great regard for martyrs, but I 
would ha ve them to have common ſenſe. 


. 


Other Diſcoveries, and Colonies planted 


in NokTH AMERICA. 


LTH O' we broke off Cortez's con- 

"A queſt of Mexico, at his being in 
poſſeſſion of that city; yet many other 
parts of America having been diſcover'd 
and planted from thence, it is neceſſary 
N O VI. 3. | | 
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to look back to New Spain; which we 
are the rather inclin'd to do, as being de- 
ſir'd, by ſome of the encouragers of this 
work, to purſue that ſabje& a little 
farther. But, becauſe Panama was the 
place of greateſt note, and where all the 
Spaniſh diſcoverers either caſt or weſt, 
_ the fouth ſea, provided themſelves 
of ſhipping, and from whence they took 
their departure, we ſhall add, ſome far- 
ther account of affairs there, to what was 
formerly {aid*, | 
Pedrarias being governor of Darien, 
and having very unjuſtly and barbarouſly 
put his ſon-in-law Nunez to death, as 
we obſery'd before ; having been inform- 
ed of the riches found near the coaſt of 
the ſouth ſea, of which he had ſeen many 
marks, by the great quantity of gold 
brought to Darien, by the ſeveral par- 
ties {ſent out, reſolv d to go thither him- 


» 
40. 
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ſelf; and thereſore neglecting the colon Panama 


of Darien, which indeed was an unhealth- 


the chie 
city on the 


ful place, eſpecially conſidering that ſour 


was the neareſt way, by land, to the 
ſouth ſea, he remoy'd from Darien, and 
croſſing the mountains, ſettled at Pang- 
ma, which had been diſcoyer'd by Nu- 
ne; and for the largeneſs of the har- 
bour, was pitch'd upon as the moſt con- 
venient place for a city; and altho' the 
damps, occaſion'd by a moraſs near the 
Place, make it not ſo wholeſome as it 
otherwiſe might be, it ſoon came to be 
one of the moſt flouriſhing places for 
trade in all that country; and engroſs'd 
the commerce both of the ſouth and 
north ſeas. 

Peadrarias having now no competitor, 
excrcis'd all the authority which was 
before veſted, by the king's commiſſion, 
both in him and Nune g. He therefore 
ſent out ſeyeral captains, to ſubdue the 
provinces thereabouts. Of all the caci- 
ques who withſtood the Spaniſh arms, 
Urraca gave them the greateſt trouble, 
The territory of this cacique was north- 
weſt of Panama, in the mountains of 
Veragua. Eſpineſa having been ſent by 
the Adelantado or lord lieutenant Pedra- 


Nombre de Dios, founded about this time, coat. 


rias, with two ſhips well man'd, to ſubs Eſpinoſa 


due the iſlands of Zebaco, about 60 


7 


| being ask'd whete there was any gold to 


be had, they pointed to the mountaing 
upon the continent, and named Urracg. 
This intelligence dctermin'd him to land 
upon. the continent; but Urraca ſpying 


the ſhips from the hills, and hearing that 


the Spaniards had ſubdu'd ſeveral of the 


provinces in thoſe parts, provided what 
forces he could, and made ready to op- 


poſe them: and being inform d by his ſpies 


ſent to 


leagues to the weſtward of Panama, the . ” 


| people of thoſe iflands ſubmitted ; and Zebaco. 


; a 1 
that they were marching towards him, he eh 
u went Urracay 


_ With 
whom he 
has ſeve- 
ral hot 
skirmiſh- 


ef, 
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went to meet them with undaunted cour- 
e; and engag'd them with a great deal 
bravery; and altho' the few horſe 
which Ejpineſs had, ' terrify'd the Iudi- 
ans who 


Spaniards with fach vigour, that they 


were much put to it, and in all probablity 


had been defeated, if de Soto (who had 
been detach'd by Pizarro with 30 horſe) 
had not, by good providence, come near 
the place of battle, and hearing the 
noiſe, advanced to their aſſiſtance. This 
new recruit, eſpecially; ſuch a number of 
horſe, made the Indians give way. How- 
ever Eſpinoſa did not think it adyiſeable 
either to purſue them, or to remain in 
their neighbourhood; and therefore, as 
ſoon as the night came on, he withdrew 
in ſilence; but ſuch was the vigilence of 
Urraca, that he had intelligence of the 
retreat, and knowing the ground perfectly 
well, he got the ſtart of the Spaniards, 
and had taken up a narrow paſs, thro' 
which they were oblig'd to march, where 
he attack d them furiouſly. Eſpinoſa, 
who was now join'd by all T:zarro's 
party, made a ſhort ſpeech to his people, 
telling them the neceſſity of exerciſing 
that valour which had hitherto procur'd 
them ſo much honour ; in ſhort, that they 
muſt conquer or die. Having animated 
them by his words, he ſhew'd them 

example by his actions, and being 
well ſeconded by Pissarro, fell in with 
the Indians, and by dint of ſtrokes, 
which thoſe naked people could not reſiſt, 


ſhips; and ſail'd to one of the iſlands 


ad neyer ſeen any creatures of 
that Kind before, yet they charg'd the 


and in the mean time,” order'd Eſpinoſa to 
leave a party at Nata, and to come him- 
{ſelf to Panama; which he did. But 
Urraca, having intelligence that the 
bulk of the Sparmiards was gone, march'd 
his forces againſt thoſe who remain'd. 
His advanced guard caught three Spanj- 
ards in a houſe by themſelves, t 

Kill'd one, took another, and the third hid 
himſelf; but finding an opportunity, 
while the Indians were making merry, 
to recover his arms, which were lying 
not far from him, he broke out of his 
hole, and catching up his ſword and 
other arms, he broke in upon the guard, 
with a furious cry and kill'd five of them: 
they think ing a freſh party was come unex- 
pectedly upon them, fled. out of the houſe, 
leaving their priſoner behind; ſo that the 
two Spauiards got out another way, and 
return'd to give the allarm to their cap- 
tain at Nata. Companon who command- 
ed the Spaniards, ſent two expreſſes to 
Panama, and in the mean time fortify'd 
the place he was in, as well as he could. 
But Urraca had inveſted his quarters in 
ſuch a manner, that he had no way free, 
but towards the ſea, inſomuch that not 
being able to ſearch for food in the coun- 
try, and all his proviſions being ſpent in 
his little fortification ; they were in a 
ſtarving condition, when Herman Ponce 


arriv'd with a recruit of 40 men, and 


proviſions from the goyernor ; and Urra- 
ca, ſeeing the ſhip, and believing that 


the whole - Spaniſh force was a coming, 


quitted his blockade, and retir'd. 
he broke thro? them, and retir'd to the | 


Pedrarias artiy'd ſoon after, and tak- 


ing 150 men, and ſome ſmall guns, he 
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A party of 
Spani- 

ards left 
at Nata, 


from whence” he had ſet out, which the | and Pigarro (fo famous afterwards in 
Spaniards calld S. Maria, where they Pern) purſu'd the cacique. But he be- 
aid to refreſh themſelves. ling an expert ſoldier, having intelligence 
From S. Maria, they fail'd a ſecond | of their march, poſted himſelf ſo ad- 
time to the continent, but weſtward of | vantagioufly, that upon the Spaniards 
their laſt landing place, to the province] approach, Pedrarias ſaw the difficulty 


Pedrarias 
goes a- 


griev'd at, than if he had been 


As alſo 


wit hot ber 


Indians. 


of Borica, where the fight of the horſes 
frightning the army of Indians, drawn 
out to oppoſe them, they enter'd the 
chief town of that province, and made all 
the women and children priſoners, which 
the cacique of- that province being more 
1 pfiloner 
himſelf, came, of his own accord, to Eſ- 
pinbſa, who generouſly releas'd all the 
women and children, and accepted of the 
cacique's fubmifſion, The like they did 
in foe other towns weſtward, till they 
came to Pariqueta or Nata. Upon the 
coaſt fide, having on the north eaft the 
Urraca or Veragua mountains. Find- 
ing this countty open, and fruitful, lying 
in an agreeable plain upon the river Na- 
ta, he refolv'd to plant a colony, and 
ſent to get leave from Pedrarias for 
building a city there; which he granted, 
but, faid he would fee it done himſelf; 


of attacking him ; but knowing that all 


the ground they had 


try would ſoon be loſt, if they did not 
get the better of that warlike Indian; 


| having planted his. attillery fo as to bear 


directly upon the thickeſt ranks of the 
enemy, he order'd them to fire, while he 
with a party took a little compaſs to at- 
tack them to the beſt adyantage. The 
cannon being new to them, and being ſo 
level'd that they carry'd off whole files 
of the Indians at once, put them inſuch 
conſternation, that Pedrarias falling ups 
on them with his diſciplin'd forces at the 
ſame time, after ſome reſiſtance they gave 
way, and the Spaniards took up their 
ground; but not being in a condition 
to purſue fo great an army, he ke 
that advantage, altho' Urraca attack'd 
him four days ſucceſſiyely. But finding 
that he was ſtill repuls'd with great loſs, 
| _ Elpecially 


gainſt 
gain'd in that coun- Urraca. 


eſpecially by the great guns, he retir'd, 
in order to raiſe more- forces, and, to 
hinder the Spaniards from purſuing him, 
he order'd ſome Indians to ſtroll near them 
and ſuffer themſelves to be taken; and 
knowing that the Spaniards would in- 
quire where gold was to be had, he in- 
ſtructed them to point to ſuch places as 
he named to them; and ſent a ſufficient 
force to ly in ambuſh on the roads leading 
to thoſe places. This bait took, and ſeve- 
ral Spaniards, who went in parties, 
were kill'd, and others wounded, How- 
ever in the end they prevail'd, and Pe- 
drarias went back to Nata and there 
planted a colony, dividing the lands, in 
the provinces round about, together with 
ſuch a number of Indians to every man's 
ſhare, who were to be employ'd in build- 
ing their houſes, tilling their ground, 
and fiſhing for their maſters; which thoſe 
poor people reſented, altho' they had 
been put to the ſame ſervices by their own 
caciques before; ſo natural is it, for peo- 
ple, to abhor being ſlaves to foreigners. 

Pedrarias having ſeen the new city of 
Nata (io call'd from the name of the ca- 
cique of the province) he left a garriſon 
of 60 Spaniards there, under the com- 
mand of Alibetæ, and return'd, with the 
reſt of his forces to Panama. Alibetz 
had ſeveral skirmiſhes with parties of the 
natives, and had great difficulty to keep 
his ground; but being frequently reliey'd 
from Panama, he went on with the 
building, and the city was, in time, 
peopled with Spamards, who brought 
their ſamilies, ſome from Panama, Nom- 
bre de Dios, and other. places on the 
north ſea; others from Cuba, Hiſpaniola, 
and Porto Nicco; and ſome. from Spain: 
the expeQation. of the . riches of Peru, 
ſetting all their heads upon ſettling on the 
ſouth ſea ; from whence. that great em- 
pire was diſcover'd and conquer'd, as 
we related in the preceeding chapter. 


the coaſt of the ſouth ſea, Corte was 
carrying on. the conqueſt of Mexico, 
which he at laſt accompliſh'd, 
been fully related in the III. chapter of 


as has. 


this work, But being as good as maſter 


oi the whole empire, by | ſubduing the 
city o Mexico, becauſe the whole ſtrength 


of that great dominion, having been 


ſummon'd to defend that ci 


ity. had been 


deſtroy d in 60 pitch'd battles. or form'd 


attacks; or had periſh'd by famine, or 
ſickneſs; he had nothing now to do, but 
to ſettle the confuſions occaſion'd by the 
war; and to make diſcoveries in other 
places, which had not been ſubje& to the 
kings of Mexico. The capital city being, 
for the moſt part, in ruines, Cortez re- 
tir'd to Gua hoc, a league and a half 


ſouthweſt from Mexico, giving neceſſary 


| 


| 
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orders for clearing the ſtreets, and repair- 


ing the houſes, in which he employ'd the 
Indians, who were now as ſubmiſſive to 
him, as they had formerly been to their 
own emperor. | 

But altho' Cortez had à great deal of 
reaſon to be ſatisfy'd with having con- 
quer'd this great empire, and annexing it 
to the crown of Spain, which was the 
greateſt ſeryice that any ſubje& had ever 
done to that monarchy; yet as ambition 
is never ſatiated, he reſoly'd to enlarge the 
dominions of New Spain beyond the 
territories of Montezuma ; and in order 
to that, he ſent out ſome Indians with 
one or two Spaniards who were diſcreet 
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perſons, not to conquer, but to view the Contes 
country, beyond the limits of Mexico. ſent: 0 
Parillas, a pleatant merry fellow, who view e 


having learn'd the Mexican language 


country 
I out of the 


was very acceptable to the natives for his !;,»;:; of 
good humour, went as far as the kingdom Mexicu. 


of Mechoacan, where the report of the 
conqueſt of Mexico had made ſuch a 
noiſe, that upon the rumour of a Sani- 
ard's coming into the country, people of 
all ranks came out to gaze at him, as a 
ſtrange thing. But when they heard him 
ſpeak their language, and ſaw that he 
treated them with civility, and did no 
harm to any body, they ventur'd to touch 
him; and ask'd him a great many queſ- 
tions, to all which he anſwer'd with 
great dexterity ; and having ſeen ſeveral 
towns, and got ſome ſamples of gold, he 
return'd to Cortez with two Indians, 
which ſome of the chief men of Aechoa- 
can had given him. Cortez carels'd the 
Indians, and order'd tome of his people 
to ſhew them the horſes, artillery, and 
arms; he made the horſe men skirmiſh 


before them, and the musketeers to fire, 


which they were much aſtoniſh'd at, 
and at firſt were terribly frightned. Ha- 
ving ſpoken kindly to them, and treated 


| them well for tome days, he diſmiſs'd them 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting on 


with ſome baubles, with which they 
were highly pleas d. He would have 
ſent ſome Mexicans along with them, 
but they refus'd to take them, becauſc 


their country had always been enemics 


to Mexico, but they accepted of a con- 


| voy of 


Soon after they were gone, Cortes 


ſent Montano and three other Spaniards, 


in company with 20 Indian gentlemen, 
to the. capital city of Mechoacan, giving 
them | inſtructions, that they ſhould en- 
deavour if poſſible to fee the king, and, 
at the ſame time, to inform themſelves of 
the trade and produce of the country, and 
of the manners and cuſtoms of the peo- 
ple. This company ſet out together, 
and in four days march, came to the 
frontiers of Mechoacan, and going on to 
Taximaroa, were receivd by the caci- 

que 
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que of that city, and the other citizens, 
in a moſt friendly manner; for the Iudi- 
ans, who had been at Guayoacan with 
Parillas, had given them ſuch favour- 
able impreſſions of the Spaniards, that 
all the natives vy'd with one another 
who ſhould ſhew them greateſt reſpect. 
Having been entertain'd ſome days in 
this city, the cacique, at their departure, 
told Montano, that he deſign'd in a ſhort 


time to go and ſubmit himſelf to Cortex, 


Mcntano 
- arrives at 


Mecho- 
acan. 


The kinga 


and he did not doubt but their ſovereign, 
the king of Mechoacan would do the 
ſame. This city, being the frontier of 
the kingdom, was fortify'd with a wall 
two fathoms high, and one broad, made 
of oaken planks ; which, by reaſon of 
their wars with the Mexicans, they re- 
new'd from time to time, and it was done 
with the greateſt art. 

Montano having ſent one of the In- 
dians to give Cortes an account of their 
ſucceſs at Taximaroa, proceeded on his 
journey, and in fix days arriv'd at Mecho- 
acan; the natives, wherever they paſt, 
coming in multitudes to gaze at them. 
A little way out of the town, they were 
met by a number of lords, ſent by their 
king to compliment the Spamaras ; the 
eldeſt of thoſe lords welcom'd them in the 
king's name, and declar'd, that he deſir'd 
to be a friend to Cortez, and a ſubject to 
the king of Spain. Montano made a 
ſuitable anſwer to the Indian's ſpeech, and 
ſo enter'd the city, being conducted to a 
{ſpacious houſe, where they were conveni- 


ently lodg'd, and entertain'd after a hand- 


{ome manner. 

After they had din'd, the king himſelf 
came to the houſe, and with a ftern 
countenance ask'd them, hence they came? 


behaviour what was their buſineſs * What made 


towards 
them. 


to his 
great lord and maſter the king of Spain; 
and to ſettle trade, and a 2 correſpon- 


them deſtroy the city of Mexico? and 
told them, I their general attempted to 


ſubdue him, he ſbould find it à harder 
task than the conquering Montezuma, 


This diſcourſe ſurpriz'd the Spaniards; 
but Montano, ſoon recollecting himſelf, 
made anſwer, that he had no reaſon to 
be jealous of them, for they were ſent by 
their general only to offer his friendſhip 

Tiehueſs, together with that of their 


dence between the Spaniar 


sand the ſub- 


jetts of Mechoacan. The king appear'd 


to be unreſolv'd how to treat them; he 
roſe up, and bid them repoſe themſelves, 


and he would give them an anſwer. Up- 


on his going away, a ſtrong guard was 

put about their quarters, but no inſult 

offer'd to their perſons. | 
Towards the evening, there were grea 


rejoicings in the city, and fires were light- 


cd in all the towers of their temples ; and 


the Mexicans were of opinion that both 


the Spaniards and they were to be facris 
ficed; and it was belicy'd that he once 
had ſuch a deſign; but that he chang'd 
his reſolution, by the advice of an old 
counſellor. He ſent for four of the chief 
Mexicans, from whom he defir'd to know + 
the behaviour of Cortez, and an account 
of the conqueſt of Mexico. Thoſe gen- 
tlemen being much in Corztes's intereſt, 
and, having been inſtructed by Montano, 
{poke . boldly, repreſenting the wonders 
that had been perform'd by the Spaniards 
both before, and during the ſiege; they 
told the king, that they, were invincible 
in the field, but mild and courteous to- 
wards thoſe who acceptcd of peace. 'This 
account agreeing with what they had 
heard before, was eaſily credited by the 
King and council; ſo that having diſmiſs d 
the Mexicans, whom he order'd to be 
treated according to their quality ; after 
ſome conference with his council, the 
king went to viſit the Spaniards a ſecond 
time, and coming to them with all his 
people in arms, he himſelf having his 
bow in his hand, and a gold quiver full 
of arrows, at his back, they look'd for 
nothing but deſtruction, and were reſolyed 
to ſell their lives as dear as they could. 
But rus were very agreeably ſurpriz d, 
when aſter great quantities of deer, rabbits, 
quails, and great variety of other fowls 
alive and dead, were brought in, the 
King told them by the interpreter, that 
be had delay d them ſo Jong, by reaſon of 
an anniverſary feſtival which he had been 
oblig'd to perform ; but now that it was 
over, he deſigu d to ſend them back to their 
general; and defer'd them to acquaint 
him, that he was ſo taken with the re- 
Port made him of his courage and conduct, 
that he was reſolv'd to court bis friend- 
ſhip, and to ee himſelf to that great 
monarch, who had ſuch people for his ſul- 
jects. And therefore, he bid them pre- 
pare 2 their return the next day, when 
they had receiv d the preſent he deſign'd to 


ſend them. He likewiſe told them, that 
| he would ſend ſome of his chief nobility 


alone with them, deſioning, in à ſhort 
bran to go himſelf 15 —. * —— he 
then promis d: to all which Montano an- 
{wer'd, with much reſpect, promiſing to 
deliver his meſſage to the general, and 
aſſuring his highneſs, that the noblemen 
ſhould be treated according to their qua- 
lity, and as became the ambaſſadors of ſo 
great à prince. £ 

According to the king's promiſe, the 
next morning, ſeveral gentlemen came to 
their quarters, attended by a number of 
men, laden with garments of the fineſt 
ſort ; wooden feats curiouſly wrought ; 
five loads of buskins made of dear skins 
of different colours; and ſeveral pieces 


of ornaments ſome of pale gold, and 1 7 
0 


of filver. All theſe were laid down in 
the court, upon very curious mats; and 
upon delicate white cloath, were depoſited 
bats of gold and ſilver to the value of 
100,000 pieces of eight. After this the 
king came, and made a favorite tell the in- 
terpreter, that what was laid inthe corners 
of the court, was defign'd for the Sani- 
ards who were preſent; and that in the 
middle, for their general. And then recom- 
mending eight noblemen, (whom he had 
choſen to go along with them,) to their 
care and protection, he retir'd. 

When they were ready to begin their 
journey, 800 Indians took up the preſent 
for Cortez and the ambaſſadors, marching 
out by two and two, and Montano with 
his retinue, and the Mechoacan ambaſſa- 
dors follow'd them, and made the beſt of 
their way to Guayoacan, where Cortes 
welcom'd them, having been in pain 
for their long ſtay, they having been de- 
tain'd three weeks at Mechoacan. 

As ſoon as Cortez had inform'd himſelf 
of all that had paſt, he ſent for the am- 
baſſadors, whom he receiy'd in great ſtate; 
and they marching two and two, made 
their obeyſance firſt at the door, and then 
in the middle of the room, where he was 
ſeated in an arm chair. As ſoon as they 
came up to him, he roſe from his ſeat, and 
embrac'd them one by one. When he 
was ſeated again, the eldeſt of them de- 
liver'd his commiſſion, being in ſubſtance, 
That the king his lord had ſent them 7 
aſſure him * his friendſhip, and to teſtify 
— eſteem he 22 2 fe his conduct 
and bra very, who, with ſuch a handful 


of men, had ſubdu'd the vaſt empire of 


exico. And he concluded with declar- 
ing his maſter's reſolution of coming ſoon 
to ſee him, and to ſubmit himſelf to the 
crown of Spain. Cortez receiv'd' their 
compliments with a good grace, and, 


thank'd their king for his good opinion of 


him, deſir'd them to aſſure him of his 
friendſhip, and that he ſhould be rejociced 
to have the honour of ſeeing him. And 
as to them, he told them, they were as 
free in Guayoacan as in their own houſes, 
and might return when they thonght fit ; 
but deſir'd it, as a favour,that they would 
ſtay with him ſome days to ſee his on le 
exerciſe their arms. 'The ambaſſadors 
extremely pleas'd with their reception, 
retir'd to the quarters appointed for them, 
where they were ſplendidly entertain'd, 
and the next day, by Cortez's order the 
horſe and foot were drawn out, and made 
ſham fights, and the cannon were diſ- 
charg'd. And thus having ſtaid ſome 
days, they took leave of Cortez highly 
ſatisfy'd with what they had ſeen, and 
with the preſents he made them. 

Upon their return home, they gave 


ſuch accounts of Corte, that the king pre- 
1 
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par d to make him a viſit; but firſt he was 


173 


advis'd to fend his brother; who accord- The &n; 


ingly went with a retinue of 2000 men 


ſends his 
brot ber 


ſome of them carry'd a preſent, of gar- o {- 
ments, made of cotton and feathers, to- Cortez. 


gether with the value of $000 pieces of 
eight in pale gold, and above 1000 marks 
in ſilver allay'd with copper, all made into 
veſſels for uſe or ornament. This prince 
being very deſirous to ſee ſuch a heroe, as 
Cortes had ſhew'd himſelf to be, made a 
very expeditious march, and Cortez being, 
inform'd of his approach, ſent ſome gen- 
tlemen, with the interpreter, to welcome 
him, and conduct him to his palace, he 
himſelf receiv'd him in the antichamber, 
and having embraced him, led him into 
his appartment, and made him fit down 
by him; ordering dinner to be ſerv'd 
up. After they had done eating, they 
enter'd into a friendly converſation, by 
means of the interpreter; the prince a- 
mongſt other things, beg'd as a favour, 
that Cortes would ſhew him thoſe ſtrange 
things which the ambaſſadors had talk'd 
ſo much of, and particularly the great ca- 
noes, as the Indians call'd the brigan- 
tines. Cortez defir'd he would repoſe for 
that day, promiſing to ſatisfy his deſires 
the day following. | 

In the mean time he gave orders for all 
his Spaniſh forces to rendezvous the next 
morning, and both horſe and foot to divide 
themſelves into two diſtinct bodies, and, to 
ſhew the prince the manner of their fight- 
ing, he order'd them to engage as ſoon as 
the prince and he came to the field ; the 
artillery firing powder at the ſame time. 
Aiter that ſhow was over, they went to 
Mexico, in a ſtately canoe, with a rich 
awning, attended by many gentlemen 
in other canoes. Being arriv'd there, the 
Mechoacan prince took a view of the city, 
and could not forbear ſhewing compaſſion 
for the ruin of that place, which he had 
ſeen in its full ſplendour. Cortez did nor 
fail to let him know that it was much 
againſt his inclination, that he had been 
forced, by the obſtinacy of the Mexicans, 
to make ſuch hayock in the city, but that 
he deſign'd to repair it as ſoon as he could. 
By the time that they had ſeen the princi- 
pal places of the city, one of the bri- 
gantines was ſet a float; and having 50 
men aboard, ply'd about the lake for 
ſome time, to the great admiration of the 
prince and his retinue. After he had 
ſtaid there ſome time, they returned to 
Guayoacan: and the next day, having re- 
ceiv'd a handſome preſent from the gene- 
ral, they parted, being very much ſatiſ- 
fy'd with each other. 

The prince, at his return, gave the 
king a diſtin& relation of all that he had 


And upon 


his return 


ſeen, inſiſting ſo much upon the praiſe of goes him- 
Cortex, and extolling the bravery of the Je. 


XX Spaniards 
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Spaniards, that the king would no lon- 
ger delay his journey; and therefore, ha- 
ving provided a rich preſent for Cortes, 
he fee out, with a royal retinue, and ſent 
every day an expreſs to Guayoacan, giv- 
ing the general an account of his progreſs. 
As ſoon as Cortez had intelligence of his 
approach, he march'd out of the town at 
the head of the principal Spaniards all 
well dreſs'd, taking with him all his 
muſick, having been inform'd that the 
King had brought his alo 
When they came in ſight of one another, 
the muſick began on both ſides, ſo con- 
tinuing till they met; and then there Was 
a deep ſilencc. The king made a low re- 
verence to Cortes, who embrac'd him in 
a very affectlonate but reſpectful manner. 
And then the King, excuſing his having 
defer'd his viſit ſo long, told him, that he 


was now come to claim that friendſhip 


he had been. pleas'd to. offer. him, and |. 


withal, to ſubmit himſelf and his king- 
dom, to his ſovereign, the great king of 
Spain; in token IN which he had brought 
ſuch things as his kingdom afforded, as a 
preſent Tor his majeſty and him. | 
Cortez was much pleas'd with the 
king's behaviour, and diſcourſe, to which 
he made a ſuitable return, letting him 
know, that his ſubmiſſion to the King of 
Spain would be a great advantage to him- 
elf, as he would explain to him more — 
ticularly when his majeſty had taken ſome 
repoſe after his Jong journey. Alter 
this ſhort conyerſation, they march'd to- 
gether to Guayoacan; Where Cortez had 
prepar'd the beſt appartment in the palace 
for the king, whom the Mexicans, be- 
cauſe he was meanly habited (altho' his 
retinue were richly dreſt) call'd Cazon- 
Zin, or old buskin ; but his true name 
| was Tangajuan Bimbicha. He ſtaid with 
Cortes ſeveral days, and ſaw the Spani- 
ard exerei r the ſame manner as 
his brother had done, to his great ſatis- 
faction; and when he had a mind to go 
home, he was diſmis'd with all the marks 
of eſteem; Cortes having firſt talk'd to 
him about the unreaſonableneſs of ſeveral 
cuſtoms they us'd, and particularly con- 
cerning human ſacrifices; and obtained li- 
berty of ſending colonies to his country 
when he thought fit: which he according- 
ly put in execution ſome months after, 
ſending D'Olid thither, with 40 horſe 
and 100 foot, who were well receiv'd by 
the king, and planted the firſt colony at 
Ziugont ga, near Mechoacan; weſt of 
Mexico, and not far from the ſouth ſea. 
Much abuot the ſame time, towards 
November 1522, he ſent Sandoval with 
200 foot and 35 horſe ſouth eaſt, towards 
the north ſea, to chaſtiſe ſome provinces 
which had murder'd thoſe Spantards 
ſent to diſcoyer the mines, when he was 


D'Olid 
plants a 
colon in 
Mechca- 
can, 


with him. 


— 


he ſent Alvaredo ſouthward, to the plea- 
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forced to a bandon Mexico after the death 
of Montezuma. Sandoval went to Gua- 
tuſco, Gon gocoalia, Gucchallon, Civat- 
lau, Que galtepec. and Tobaſco: (where 


ſome ſubmitted, and others were ſabdu'd 
by force ;) and built San 


2 about three 


t the ſame time Sandoval 
builds San 


Spirito. 


leagues from the ſea. 


ſant valley of Guaxaca; (the place which 
afterwards, gave Cortez the title of mar- 
quis della Valle;) in this valley, about 
ſix leagues from the town of Guaxaca 
afterwards call'd Antiquera, the Indians 

made head againſt Alvaredo at Itæquin- 

tepec; but he fubdu'd them, by cutting 

off their water. This valley is in 18 deg. 

n. lat. about 80 leagues ſouth from Moxi- 

co. Alvaredo ran thro' ſeveral provinces 

in the neighbourhood, ſome of which 

had been under the dominion of Mexico, 

and others not. ffi | 

Upon Alvgredo's return, having left a glvaredo 
colony at Antiquera, Cortez ſent him pl-nr: - 
with ao foot, 40 horſe; and two ſmall ow 2 
braſs guns, towards the ſouth ſea, againſt r 
the cacique of Tututepec, who made war 

upon the lord of 1 a4 for having 
ſubmitted to the Spaniards, and ſending 

a preſent to Cortes. Alvaredo was a 
month by the way, and having at laſt 
reach'd that province, met with oppoſiti- 

on at firſt, but the cacique ſubmitted, 

and offer d to quarter his men in his own 
palace; but Avaredo, being inform'd 

that he defign'd to burn them there, ex- 

cus d himielf, and ſtaid in the lower part 

of the town, as moſt convenient for the 
horſes, keeping the cacique and his ſons 

with him, who finding that they were 
priſoners, ranſom'd themſelves, and ſub- 


| mitted, Here Avaredo planted a colony, %, 


and call'd his town Segura; but after his 27 Tutu- 
departure, the Spaniards quarrelling a- tepec. 
mong themſelves, left the place, and went 

to Antiquera. 

By means of theſe parties, ſent out at | 
ſeveral times, Cortes had diſcoyer'd a 
good part of the ſouth. ſea courſe ; and 
having gotten poſſeſſion of Zacatula, 
ſouth weſt from Mexico, upon the ſouth 
ſea, he ſent ſhipwrights thither to build , _ 
ſhips, in order to diſcoyer farther ſouth, þ,;11; 
and appointed D'Olid to oyer-ſee the ſvips up- 
building of the ſhips, and to coaſt along, 5 %% 
when they were ready. 'That captain, * 
being then at Mechoacan, march'd from 
thence, with 100 Spaniſh foot, 45 horſe, 
and a body of natives; and upon his 
march, being inform'd that the Colimans 
were in arms, who liv'd upon the ſouth 
coaſt, not far from Zacatula, he took 
them in his way; but they being a war- 
like people, he was not able to ſubdue 
them, but ſent to Cortez for a reinforce- 
ment, who diſpatch'd Sandoval, with 70 
foot, 25 horſe and a number of Indians. 


He 
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He engaged with the people of Colima, 
and, aſter a ſtout reſiſtance, got the better 
of them, upon which they ſubmitted; 
and he founded a colony at Colima; and 
by Cortez's orders, diſtributed the land 
among the *Spanards who ſettled there; 
and fo returned to Mexico. 

Cortes, aſter ſettling theſe colonies, 
upon the ſouth ſea, by his leutenants ; 
hearing that De Garay was making pre- 
parations at Jamaica, to ſubdue Panuco, 
upon the north ſea, he was refoly'd to 
get the ſtart of him, and ſo to bring all 
that great country, from ſouth to north, 
into New Spain. He therefore march'd 
with zoo foot, 80 horſe and 40, ooo In- 
dians of Mexico, and having defeated an 
army of natives upon his march towards 
Panuco; ſeveral provinces ſubmitted to 
him, and he proceeded to Chila, where 
De Garay had been defeated in a former 
expedition, and the people truſting to 
their boggs and moraſſes, oppos'd his 
paſſage ; but having provided himſelf of 
boats, he paſt a river, in the night time, 
with all his Spaniards, and attack'd a 
great army of Panucans, and being in 


good time fupported by his Mexicans, 


the next morning, he touted the enemy 
with a great flaughter. They had ſeve- 
ral skirmiſhes in this country, and, after a 
great reſiſtance, at laſt, the Whole coun- 
try ſubmitted; and he planted the co- 
lony of San Hſtevan del Puerto, near 
the mouth of the river Chila, having de- 
ſtroy d the towns of Chila and Panuco 
for their obſtinacy. And having chaſtis'd 
ſome other provinces who had rebel'd, 
and hang'd the cacique of Tututepec for 
revolting, he return'd in triumph to Mex- 
7co. | 
About this time, Corte 's great acti- 
ons having been reported in Spain, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition made againſt 
him, by the biſhop of Burgos, in fa vour 
af Velaſquez, the emperor Charles V. 
ſent him an ample commiſſion as general, 
and commander in chief in all the places 
conquer'd by him, with orders to all the 
King's officers, in the iſlands of Cuba, and 
Hiſpamola, to be aiding and aſſiſting to 
him. When he had receiv'd this com- 


miſſion, he ſet himſelf upon repairing the 


city of Mexico. He firſt appointed ma- 
giſtrates in it, after the model of Spain, 
appointing the different diſtricts to the 
care of ſuch perſons as he knew moſt ca- 
pable of carrying on the work. He drew 
the plan of the city as he deſign'd it 
ſhould be rebuilt; and divided ſuch a 
ſhare to each of the conquerers ; he laid 
out ſome places for churches, others for 
markets and publick buildings. The 
Spaniſh quarters, which began with 
1200 inhabitants, were ſeparated from the 
reſt of the city. To pleaſe the natiyes, 
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he gaye one ward of the city to be built 
by the ſurviving ſon of Montezuma, and 
another by X7huacoa, their laſt emperor's 
general; and allotted whole ſtreets and 
Hands on the lake, to other men of qua- 
lity, and gave great privileges and im- 
munities to all citizens of Mexico; which 
brought a vaſt concourſe of people to 
it. Cortez built a fine houſe for him- 


ſelf, in the place where Montezuma had 


a palace; and in a ſhort time there were 
100,000 good houſes rear'd in the city : 
and he took care to procure all forts of 
ſeeds, plants, and animals either from 
Spain, or the American lands, together 
with iron, all fort of tools, and artificers: 
but eſpecially he provided artillery and 
fire arms of all forts, with ſtore of am- 
munition. He likewiſe ſet up printing 
houſes, a mint, and a college; fo that he 
liv'd to fee Mexico, as flouriſhing a city 
as any in Enrope. 

Whilſt theſe things were a doing in 


Mexico, Gonzales D' Avila, who had 


the king's commiſſion to make diſcoveries 
on the ſouth ſea coaſt, after Nunez's 
death, having built four ſhips at Ala in 
the bay of S. Michael, or Panama, 
ſail'd weſtward in 


the country, giving orders to fail the 
ſhips 80 leagues farther weſt, and wait 
for him, The rain fell ſo heavy in this 
march, that for 15 days together they 
could not ſtir, but ſtaid in one of the ca- 
cique's houſes ; but the rain had ſo moiſ- 
ten'd the ground all round, that the houſe 
ſunk plumb down, and they were forced 
to make their way thro' the roof, by 
the help of a lamp, which they kept 
burning before a picture of the B. Virgin. 
When they got out, they got up to the. 
tops of trees, where they ſtaid two days, 
till the flood abated; and then made 
floats to go towards the ſea, it being im- 
practicable to travel by land; and arriv- 
ing at the bay of S. Vincent, they found 
Nino, who was juſt come thither with the 
ſhips. | 
Gonzalez purſu'd his march, by land, 
with 100 men and four horſes, endea- 
vouring to convert the caciques, where 
he was well receiv'd; particularly at 
Nicoya, whoſe cacique, of the ſame name, 


receiv d baptiſm together with 6000 of Convert: 


his people. He gave Gonzalez 14,000 
pieces of eight in gold, and defir'd he 
would take ſix idols of the ſame metal, 
for he would be no longer troubled with 
them. From thence Gonzales march'd 
to Nicaragua, abqut 5o leagues from 
Nicoya, in 12 deg. n. lat. The Ntcoyans 
diſſuaded him from that march, becauſe 
of the power of Nicaragua, but he went 

on, 


January 1522, and Gonzalez 
having coaſted along about 100 leagues, D'Avila 
was forced to leave Nino with the ſhips Ce 
to have them careen'd, and march'd up panama. 


on, ſending a meſſage to that cacique, 
that he was coming, in a friendly manner, 
to inſtruct him in the faith of J=svs 
Cunts r, and to perſuade him to ſubmit 
to the king of Spain; which if he re- 
ſus'd, he challeng'd him to meet him in 
the field. The cacique having heard of 
the Spaniards, what conqueſts they had 
made upon the continent, by the ſharpneſs 
of their ſwords, and the fiercenels of their 
horſes, ſent four gentlemen to Gonzales, 
to acquaint him, that he accepted of his 
friendſhip, and would embrace his religi- 
on, if he lik'd it. When they met, the 
cacique entertain'd: the Spaniards hoſpita- 
bly, gave . Gonzales 25,000 pieces of 
cight in gold, with ſeveral garments, and 
plumes of feathers; getting, in return, 
a linnen ſhirt, a filk looſe coat, a ſcarlet 
cap, and ſome Spaniſh baubles, with which 
he was pleas'd. | 
This cacique had ſeveral converſations, 
by an interpreter, with Gonzalez and his 
confeſſor, about the chriſtian religion; 
and ask'd very ſurprizing queſtions. Such 
as, whether the 7 had any know- 
ledge 9, the flood that had drowned the 
world 9 whether it was to be drowned 
again, or the sky to fall? why the nights 
were dark, and the weather cold? how 
big the ſun, moon, and ſtars were ? and 
who mov'd them ? what was the honour 
due to the Gop of the chriſtians, who 
made heaven and earth? where the ſouls 
were to be, and how employ'd after death ? 


whether the king of Spain and the pope 
ſo ew men coveted 


ever dy'd ? and why 
ſo much 5 To all which, Gonzalez 
; very diſcreetly, ſo as the other 


antwer' 

appear'd ſatisfy'd, and, being farther in- 

And Ni- ſtructed, was baptiſed with many of his 

caragua. ſubjects; the idols were all taken down, 
— croſſes ſet up in their temples. 

Gonzalez having ſtaid in this country 
ſome time, march'd on, but meeting with 
oppoſition from a warlike cacique, calld 
Diriangen, he retir'd to the coaſt, and 
embark d for Panama, having travell'd 
Her. dec. 224 leagues, and baptiſed 32,264 ſouls. 
III. B. i. He carry'd out of that country 112,524 
M$ pieces of eight, beſides the value of 145 
in pearls. Upon their report, Pedrarias 
ſent to plant a colony at Nicaragua, 
about four leagues from the ſouth ſea. 

In the year 1523, new inſtructions 
came from Spain to Cortes. The em- 
peror order'd him, by all means, to lay 
out all his care upon the converſion of the 
natives; and, to encourage them, he com- 
New in- manded, that they ſbould be uſed as the 
ftru&ions natural Spaniards were, particularly, 
frm that no Indian ſhould be given as a pro- 
Spain. perty, to any Spaniard, but that they 
ſhauldpay ſuch a tribute to the government 
as they could Feſt afford. That no Spani- 
ard ſbhould uj any of the natives ill, 
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in 


Book I. 
either in body or goods, but that an Indi- 
an ſhould have the ſame remedy, in his 
majeſty's courts, againſt a Spaniard, that 
any Spaniard had againſt another. That all 
the tythes of New Spain ſbould be apply'd 
to the maintenance of the clergy, and the 
ſervice of the churches. That all fines and 
forfeitures belonging to the crown, ſhould 
be apply d to building —— and repais- 
ing highways., That no lawyers whatſo- 
ever ould prattice in that empire. Nor 
any Jews or Moors enter that country, ts 
the þ generation. And finally, that 
uo rich fitks, nor any gold or ſilver 
ſbould be worn. And Cortez: having 
made it his requeſt to his majeſty, that 
the dominions of New Spain ſhould be 
for ever annex'd to the crown of Spain, 
the King declar'd, that it never ſhould be 
in the power of himſelf, or his ſucceſſors, 
to alienate New Spain from the crown, 
upon any pretence whatſoever, And 
altho' the fifth part of all the money and 
jewels had been hitherto paid to the 
crown; now, as a reward for the pains and 
fatigue the conquerors had been at, his 
majeſty only requir'd the tenth part for 
two years, and the ninth part for the 
third year, and ſo encreaſing one part 
every year, until the revenue ſhould 
come to the fifth, where it was to conti- 
nue as formerly. And likewiſe they 
were exempted from any duty upon 
goods of the country, or what ſhould be 
imported, for ſix years; with ſeveral 
other immunities, and marks of honour to 
the conquerors; particularly coats of arms 
granted to ſuch as had none before, or ad- 
ditions to ſuch as had; the addition to 
Cortez's being, a double ſpread eagle, 
and three crowns, together with the city 
of Mexico. 
This ſame year, De Garay fitted out, 
at a great charge, a fleet to conquer Pa- 
nuco, where he miſcarry'd before, and al- 
tho' he was inform'd before he ſail'd from 
Cuba, of Corte ⁊'s having ſettled a colo- 
ny in that province, he proceeded on his 
expedition, but had no better ſucceſs than Garay 
formerly, and was fain to go to Mexico, Mic. 
where Cortes us'd him handſomely paauce. 
notwithſtanding his attempt to ſnatch 
ſome of the honour of his conqueſts from 
him, and in that city De Garay dy'd, 
and very poor, having thrown away 
great ſums of money upon his fruitleſs at- 
tempts upon colonies on the continent, 
when he had made himſelf rich by the 
Hands. When Garay went to Mexico, 
his men ſtaid at S. Eſtevan, but not be- 
under ſuch diſcipline as Cortez's 
ſoldiers, Ocampo, the governor of that 
new colony, order'd them out of his gar- 
riſon, which gave them an opportunity 
of plundering the country, ſo that the 
natiyes getting together, fell upon them, 
and 
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The Indi- and kill d 400 of them, and ate them: 
ans of Pa · and being fAluſh'd with this ſucceſs, they 
„ At made a general inſurrection, ' marching 
are rods. to beſiege Ocampo at 8. Eſte van. But 
ed ly dan · upon Cortes being inform'd of it, he 
Joval. ſent Sandoval with 100 foot, 50 horſe 
and 20,000 Indians commanded by two 
Mexican noblemen. He try'd fair means 

to reduce the revolted Indians, but find- 

ing it to no purpoſe, he fell upon them 

with fire and ſword; took 60 of their 

lords, and 100 of the richeſt people, with 

a great multitude of the meaner. ſort, 

whom he try'd and condemn'd with great 
ſolemnity, but, having no intention to 

put the ſentence in execution, by Cortes's 

advice, he burnt 30 of their lords, in 
Terrorem, and releas'd the reſt upon their 
promiſe of living peaceably, and ſo re- 

turn'd to Mexico. | 

Towards the end of this year, Cortez, 

being inform'd that ſome provinces of the 

ſouth, who had ſubmitted to him, were 

in arms againſt his confederates, he ſent 
Alvaredo Pedro d Alvaredo to chaſtiſe them, with 
ſent tore- 300 foot, and 150 horſe; who marching 
— — thro' Tecoantepec and Sochanuſo, reduced 
provin- ſome by fair means, and others by force, 
ces. particularly the people of Zacutalla op- 
pos'd him, but he got the better of them, 

and march'd towards Utlatlan, in which 

march he beat 4000 Indians in one place, 

and then routed 30,000 in a plain, by 

the help of his cavalry ; and when they 

rally'd again, at the foot of a mountain, 

he attack'd, and defeated them with 

great ſlaughter. Soon after proceeding in 

his march towards the ſouth ſea, he de- 
feated another conſiderable army of them, 

and having got the caciques, who were 

the chief promoters of the reyolt, in his 
power, he put them to death, upon which 

the whole country ſubmitted ; fo that by 

the 25th of April 1524, he ſettled every 

thing in the provinces of Guatimala and 
Utlatlan ; but marching from thence to 
Mopicalanco and Cayucatil upon the ſouth 
coaſt, he was attack'd by an army, which 

with difficulty he overcame, having many 

of his men wounded; - and he himſelf 

a lame leg, which from that time con- 

tinu'd to be ſhorter than the other to his 
dying day. Having ſettled all matters 

here, he return'd to Gwatimala and 


founded a colony there, by the name of 
Found 
Sant Jago 
de Guati- 
mala. 


Corte 's inſtructions, who ſent him 200 
Spaniards to plant it, and procur'd him 
the king's commiſſion as governor of that 
province, which he well deſerv d. 
In the mean time, Gonzalez having, 
as we obſery'd before, diſcover'd Nicara- 
ua, ſent to Spain to beg a commiſſion 
tor being governor of that province. But 
the governor of Panama ſupplanted him 
in it, by ſending Hernandez de Cordona 
Ne. VI. 5. 


Sant Jago de Guatimala, according to 


| 


fb 


to poſſeſs himſelf of that province, which Pedrarias 


he did, Gonzales having gone to Hiſpa- 1 
nivla to get recruits. Hernandez ſettled gez 6 


a” colony on the cape, which he call'd plane a 
Bruſſelles, having the ſouth ſea on one oy 0 
fide, the mountains, where the mines are, on a 
the other; and hard by is a large plain. But 
proceeding farther weſt, about 3o leagues, 
he founded Granada on the fide of a 
lake, where he built a fort to ſecure his 
new city againſt the natives. But ſoon 
after Pedrarias , who it ſeems made no 
bones of cutting off the heads of Spaniſh 
officers, who had done good ſervice to 
the crown, went to Nicaragua, and put | 
Hernandez to death, under pretence that 8 
he had reyolted from him; altho' the ce 
Spaniards of the new colonies ſaid there bend. 
was no ſuch intention appear'd, and 
they profeſt much grief for Hernandesz's 
death, 

Whilſt theſe things were carrying on 
in the ſouth, Cortex, finding all ſafe in 
Panuco, ſent D'Olid, whom of all his Cortez 
officers he truſted moſt, to Havana, (end D. 
to buy horſes and raiſe men, in order to 3 4 
fail to Honduras, where he hop'd to find »-/[rgebe- 
a paſſage to the ſouth ſea. D'Olid ac- teen the 


n. and |. 
ſeas, 


cordingly ſail'd to Havana, and there 
met with Montejo, who finding that 
D'Olid thought his merit not ſufficiently 
rewarded by Cortex, blew the coal, and 
kept up the ſpirit of diſcontent in him. 
However he ſhip'd all that Cortez's agents 
there had provided at a very dear rate, 
for this expedition of D'Oli4's coſt 
Cortes above 30,000 pieces of eight. 
Having got all his recruits aboard, he ſet 
fail for Honduras gulf, lying between 
Honduras and Tucatan in 17 or 18 deg, 
n. lat. and near port Cavallos (ſo call'd 
from Gonzalez's being oblig'd to throw a 
great many horſes over-board becauſe of 

foul weather) he built a town, by the 

name of Trionfo de la Cruz, The Trumph 

of the Croſs, deſigning, as was faid, to 

throw off all obedience to Cortez. Here 

he manag'd with ſo much diſcretion, that 

he met with no diſturbance from the na- 

tives, Having given them no cauſe of 
complaint againſt him. But Cortes ha- Cortez 
ving intelligence that he deſign'd to ſet g. jeg. 
up for himſelf, ſent De las Caſas with 1656 of 
1:50 ſoldiers, in two ſhips, to take him 
priſoner.” | Caſas PEE at D'Olid's 

new colony, and having ſurpriz'd two of 

his men, whom he found upon the ſhore, 

early in the morning, and finding the 
condition the garriſon was in, cannonaded 

it. D'Olid, who was a brave ſoldier, 

went aboard two carayals he had in the 


| harbour, and fought Las Caſas for a 


whole day ; but at laſt one of the, cara- 
yals was ſunk, but the men ſav'd. D'Olid 
offer'd to ſubmit to Corres, upon condi- 


tion he might keep his command. But 
Yy a ſtorm 
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D'Olid 


murder- 


ed. 


New offi- 


cers of 


ſtate come 


from 
Spain. 


try from Hiſpaniola, he march d againſt 


cado held him behind, Las Caſas ſtab'd 
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a ſtorm ariſing, during the , treaty, both licentiate Aon co de Sua go, and taking 
Caſas's ſhips were driven aſhore, and 40 of 
his men were drowned, and the reſt ſaved 


themſelves by ſwimming aſhore without 


arms. F 
This giving D'Olid the victory, he 
treated Las Caſas, and his people with 


rreat civility, And now being inform d 
hat Gonzales was return'd to that coun- 


him, with his own forces, and moſt of 
Caſas, who having ſtill had a regard for 
him, went along with him in this expediti- 
on; which ſucceeded ſo well, that he re- 
turn'd to the garriſon. with Gonzales 
priſoner, whom. he treated as he had done 
Las Caſas, allowing them the liberty of 
the town, and entertaining them at his 
own table; only he refus'd to releaſe them: 
they enter'd into a plot againſt him, and 
having hir'd Mercado to aſſiſt them, they 
two fell upon him after ſupper, when all 
the ſervants were retir'd, and whillt Mer- 


him with a pen knife in the breaſt and 
throat; Gonzales wounding him in ſeve- 
ral other places. And then running out, 
and declaring that he was Kill'd by Cor- 
tez's order, the ſoldiers, who had a pro- 
found reſpect for Cortez, laid down their 
arms, and the conſpirators returning to 
the place where the murder Was committ- 
ed, and finding him dead, caus'd his 
head to be ſtruck off in the market place, 
as traitor. IN [N 
Cortes having advice of Caſas's being 
made priſoner, but knowing nothing that 
had happen'd after, refolv'd to march to 
Thueras in order to reduce D'Olid. But 
whilſt he was making preparations for 
that expedition, there arriv'd ſome new 
officers from Spain, ſent thither, at the 
inſtigation of his enemies, to inquire into 
his conduct. Theſe were D' Eſtrada the 
treaſurer, D' Albornoz, controller, Sala- 
Zar factor, and Almendes. inſpector. 
Cortes receiv'd them honourably, and 
they being intirely governed by ayarice, 
ſet themſelves upon prying into the na- 
ture of his government, and gave ear 
to all the flanders, and title tatles of his 
enemies; they endeayour'd to abridge his 
power, and to engroſs the treaſure, Cor- 
tes let them go on their own way, and, 
in the mean time, he neglected nothing 
that he thought for the ſervice of the 
crown; and therefore ſent his lieutenants 
to reduce ſome provinces. which had. re- 
volted, and manag'd all the military. 
affairs without a rival. cr 
Some time having been ſpent in their 
clandeſtine inquiries, which Cortes knew 
well enough, but took no notice of, he 
declar'd his intention of going to Hondu- 
ras, and committed- the government of 


Cala gar and Almendez along with him, 
at their own deſire, he began his march 
with 150 horſe and the. ſame number of 
foot, and [3000 arm'd Indians, beſides a 
great number for the ſervice of the ar- 
my, and four pieces of cannon, He had 
not been long abſent, before Eſtrada and 
Albornoz were at daggers drawing about 
orders, ſo that Cortez was oblig'd to ſend 
back. Salazar and Almendez, and join'd 
them in the commiſſion with the other 
three, for adminiftring the office of gover- 
nors. But this did not mend the matter; 
for a report being ſpread that Cortes was 
dead, they came to ſuch a heighth of diſ- 
cord; that they were upon the point of de- 
ciding the quarrel by arms; however they 
agreed upon pillaging Cortez's houſe, and 


publick ſervice to be performed for his 
ſoul, in the church: and then ſet his 
goods, together with thoſe of Sandoval, 
and other of his captains to publick ſale, 
and having arreſted De Pax, ſteward and 
kinſman to Cortes, they put him upon 
the rack, to diſcoyer Montezuma's trea- 


hidden; and when he conſtantly affirm'd 


ſure, they hang'd him. 
In the mean time, 


he travelled thro' many provinces, and 
quartered in towns which he found for the 
moſt part, deſerted, the people having 
been  induſtriouſly told, the Spaniards 
Killed all the le that came in their 
way. But Corteæ having ſent ſome ſmall 


and brought them to the general, who 
toys, diſmiſs d them in a friendly manner; 
natives came to him, and furniſh'd him 
veral places ſubmitted, and ſome of them 
burned their idols at his defire. But 
Cortez having brought Gtiuogin the 
him in that expedition, together with 


the chief caciques of the neareſt pro- 


rection at Mexico, during his abſence ; 
and being informed that they were con- 
{piring, to murder him, and ſo: to make 


all againſt whom he had information, 


Mexico to Eſtrada, Albornaz, and the | 


The 


and two caciques to be hanged. 
c ; other 


parties out, they; took ſome of the natives, 


uſing them well, and giving them ſome 
with all neceffaries. The Caciques in ſe- 
captive emperor of Mexico, along with 


vinces, (who had ſtuck by that prince,) 
prevent their making an inſur- 


ox I 


ſeizing upon all he had. And Sala gar tor. 
and Albornez getting the better of the tez's ＋ 
other three, puniſhed, all people who 7 
affirmed that Cortez was alive, and made 888 


ſure, which they pretended Cortes had 


that he knew nothing of any ſuch trea- 


| Cortes endured Cortez 
great hardſhips upon his march, paſling 
many rivers, moraſſes and mountains; quras. 


mcerches 
to Hon- 


ſo that in all the reſt of his progreſs, the 


| their eſcape to Mexico, he ſecur'd them 


and bringing them to a trial, and the plot xe exe: 
ſufficiently pray'd, he cauſed Guatimozin cutes the 


captive 
king of 


Mexico 


* 


other guilty perſons he paſt by, but 
kept 7 _ over them. The Indians 
not knowing how he had his intelligence, 
believed he came by it, by a little ſea 
com which he carried in his pocket, 
and therefore ſome of the caciques defired 
him to look into that little box, and he 
would ſee that they were friends to him 
in their hearts. This miſtake of theirs 
the Spaniards encourag'd, as being of uſe 
to them at that time. | 
After a moſt tedious march, he arriv'd 
at Nito, where Nieto with about 60 Spa- 
niards, who had been left there by Gon- 
zalez, kept a ſort of a garriſon; here he 
was inform'd of the death of D'Olid, and 
that Congaleg was gone to Mexico with 
Las Caſas. This news pleas'd him, as 
1 having prevented a tedious march. Here, 
Dissder by good providence, a 22 ſhip ar- 
„ext. riv'd, with men and proviſions; all which 
= c 0. 
S. Andrew; and hearing that Las Caſas 
had founded a colony at port Hondurns, 
otherwiſe called Truxillo, in 15 deg, n. 
lat. he failed thither, and the Sparmiards 
there were jo oyer-joy'd at his arrival, that 
they ſtrove who-ſhould get firſt into the 
water to carry him aſhore. 

Whilſt he was ſuffering great hardſhips 
in this expedition, the divifions at Mexi- 
co encreas d. Salazar and Almendesz 
acted in ſuch an arbitrary manner, that 
they occaſion'd the death of many Spani- 
ards by the reyolt of ſeveral provinces, 
becauſe of the uncontroul'd licences» of 
their people; and even the Spaniards them- 
ſelyes who were in Cortes's intereſt, had 
their cabals againſt them, which was like 
to embroil the whole empire. Cortes 
having intelligence of. thele diſorders at 
Truxillo, ſent an expreſs to Mexico with 
a new commiſſion to. ſome of his friends, 
to take upon them the government, and 
to ſecure the perſons of ſuch as made any 

diſturbance. As ſoon as his letters ar- 
riv'd at Mexico, the captains to whom he 
had written, aſſembled. his other friends, 
who being  certify'd, by ſeeing} his hand 
writing, that he was alive, went imme- 
diately and ſeiz'd- the tyrants, and pro- 
claim'd his orders, to which the whole 
city adher'd; ſo that putting Salazar 
and Almendez in two cages, made on 
purpoſe, they appointed Eſtrada and 
Albornoz to exerciſe the ſupream autho- 
rity till his return. > | 

Cortez had, deſigned to have gone to 
Nicaragua, to order matters upon the 
ſouth ſea.; but having now received an 
ample commiſſion from Spain as lord 
lieutenant, of New Spain, he chang'd: 
his reſolution, and taking upon him the 
ſtate and title of Adelant ade, took ſhip- 


urn, 


Mexico, and held on his march, with the 


he bought, and failed to the bay of 


ney, Ping at Truxillo, and fail'd to the bay of 
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general acclamations of all the places he 
paſt, till he arriv'd at the capital, where 
he was received with the greateſt demon- 
ſtrations of joy; both the Spaniards and 
Indians receiv'd him with loud hüzza's, 
and mak ing bonfires and illuminations. 
But altho' the fame of his great bra- 
very made à noiſe in Spain, and the great 
and rich preſents he ſent thither, made 
| him much taken notice of; yet he had ſo 
many enemies in the iſlands, and ſo jealous 
were others, upon the continent, of his 
growing power, that the court of Spain 
often changed their meaſures with regard 
to him, ſometimes ſending inſpectors to 
inquire into his conduct; and at other 
times judges to try him. But he had the 
good ſenſe to be patient under them all, 
and kept his authority by ſubmitting to 
the King's; and never loſt an opportunity 
| with the power they left him, to adyance 
the intereſt of the crown of Spain, which 
| at laſt the court was ſo ſenſible of, that 
this great man got the better of all his ene- 
mies, and had great honours confer'd up- 
on him, as he certainly deſerv'd; there 
being no flaw in his character, but his 
| uſage to Montezuma.; unleſs it may 
be objected to him, that the whole pro- 
greſs of his conqueſts was. one continu'd 
uſurpation. But I leave that among the 
poluticians ; for the gentlemen of the 
ſword would not condemn conquerors ; al- 
tho all the divines of both univerſities 
ſhould give it againſt' them. But this I 
can boaly aſſert, that the Spaniards pre- 
tence for knocking the Indians on the head, 
becauſe they would not part with ſome 
mages, and recerve others, was a very 
reaſon for war. Nor can I bring 
myſelf to believe that kings or private per- 
ſons are to be diſpaſſeſt of what is their juſt 
right, for the ſake of religion; and when 
it. is done, under that vizard, it is all 
grimace. It is the gold of the altar, 
or the dazling luſture of the king's crown, 
and his treaſure, that is the true motive ; 
religion is only the ſtale to come at the 
other. And we have read of people who 
have diſpoſſeſt and murder d kings for 


to all religion, and had no other plot in 
demoliſhing a bad worſhip, but that of 
turning all religion out of the country. 
But this only by the bye. 

The noiſe of the conqueſts in America, 
brought the grandees and court of Spain, 
into factions, and there were ſo many 
competitors, for almoſt every government 
in that new world, that there was ſcarce 
a year, but there were different generals 
or governors. ſent to the ſame province, 
which ſet the Spaniards together by the 
cars, and gave the natives an opportunity 
to deſtroy great numbers of them as they 
were at variance among themſelves. 

Thus 
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religion, that were themſelves a ſcandal 
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| Thus were the provinces of Nicaragua 


and Panama upon the ſouth ſea manag d, 

and thoſe of Panuco, Honduras and 

New Granada and Tutacan'on the north 

| | fide; ſo that the ſoldiers employ d in 

. conquering thoſe countries, and in plant- 

| ing colonies in them, were influenced ra- 

ther by the affection they had to the dit- 

ferent leaders, than by any attachment to 

the king's commiſſion, or to the true in- 
tereſt of Spain; and oy fell as heartily 

to butcher one another, for the particular 

quarrel of their reſpective captains, as they 
at firſt attack d the Indians, when they 
were oppos'd by them at their landing. 

A moſt remarkable inſtance of this 

was ſeen in Nunes de Guzman, Who 

having, by the intereſt of his friends in 


—— 


by names unknown there, - procur'd a 

commiſſion of governor of Panuco; (be- 

cauſe Cortez's government was ftil'd New 

Spain, or Mexico,) and arriv'd upon the 

coaſt in the bay of Mexico, deſigning to 

take poſſeſſion of the new colony ſettled | 

thereby Cortez, ſince he found no encour- 

agement in the places, he at firſt propos'd | 

to ſettle in. He arriv'd at S. Eſtevan, 

before mention'd in the territory of Pa- 

Guzman co, and being reſolv'd to have ſome do- 

arrives at minion worth his while, upon. the conti- 

Panuco, nent, laid claim to a part of the Mexi- 

72 can territory; and meeting with oppoſiti- 

bance. on from Cortez's deputies, he ſent letters 

| to Spain full of invidious reflections againſt 

Cortes, which being either ſupported, or 

contradicted, according to the intereſt 

which the enemies, or friends of that ge- 

neral had at court, it was thought neceſ- 

ſary to call Cortez home to anſwer for 
himſelf. 8 

This order was the moſt agreeable 

thing that could happen'd to Cortes; he 

having deſign d to have gone to Spain, of 

his own accord, if he thought it would 

- not have been. miſrepreſented. + As ſoon 

| therefore as he had receiv d a lettet to that 

purpoſe, from the biſhop of Oſina, at 

that time preſident of the council of the 

Indians, he made all the diſpatch poſſible 

| for the voyage. He carry'd over 750 

Cortez ;s pounds (at 16 ounces to the pound) of 

calld to Wrought ſilver; 20, ooo pieces of eight in 

Spain. gold; 10,200 more without allay; and 

Jewels to a great value. At the ſame time 

he gave free paſſage, and their mainte- 

nance, at his own charge, to all that 

pleas d to accompany him; among whom 

were Sandoval, Tapia, and ſeveral others, 

his principal officers in the conqueſt of 

Mexico, as alſo a ſon of Monte Suma s, 

and one of his faithful Daſcallen friend 

Magiſcatzin, (both which were chriſtians 

and ſome of the chief nobility of Mexico, 

Tlaſcala, and other confederate cities. 

He likewiſe took along with him many 
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Spain, and perhaps by diſguiſing things 


and receiv'd a full account of his conduct 


85 villanous repreſentations againſt Cortes's h. 
adminiſtration, 
) | with having ſent 17 ſhip loads of ſla ves 
from Panued, which ruined thoſe pro- 
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cutioſitics of the country, and rich manu- 
factures: with all which he arriv'd ſafely 
in Spain about the end of _ 1528, 
all the world flocking to ſee fo famous a 
commander; and notwithſtanding the en- 
vy of his enemies, he commanded reſpect 
wherever he went; and he had omitted 
nothing of outward pomp, to procure 4 
good reception, wiſely judging, that a man 
of character is, by the vulgar, efteem'd or 
diſregarded, by the appearance he makes. 
But, to his great grief, he loſt the brave 
Sandoval, his moſt. faithful friend - and 
companion in all his conqueſts, who dy'd 
ſoon aſter his landing in Spain, and was 
juſtly lamented by Cortez, and all that 
w_ been witneſſes of his courage and con- 
duct. - AIS 

As ſoon as Cortez arriv'd at court, the 
emperor did hm uncommon honours; and 
havingconvers'd with him at ſeveral times, 


in New Spain, which was atteſted both 
by the Spaniards and Indians he had 
brought with him, he confirm'd him in the 
government of New Spain, to which 
were annex'd the proyinces of Panuco, 
Tucaten, Cozumel, Guatimala and the 
river De Las Palmas in Terra Firma; 
without any regard to former commiſſions 
grantcd to others. He likewiſe beftow'd 
upon him, the whole valley of Guaxaca, 7 , 
with all the cities, towns and vaſſalage 
belonging to it, and gave him the title of v 
marquis Della Valle. Here he married tn 
Douna Joanna de Funiga, ſiſter to the? 
count D'Aguilar, to whom he ſent rich 
Preſents, eſpecially one emerald, for which 
the marchants at Sevi had offer'd him 
40,000 ducats. | 

Nor did the new marquis Della Valle 
forget the friendsof Hernando Cortez, whe- 
ther in Spain or in America; but procur'd 
governments for ſome, and lands for others, 
whohad ſignalized themſelves in the wars 
of New Spain. He likewife fo repreſented 
the great merit of the T/aſcalans, that he 
procured an utter exemption, for them, 
from all veſſalage, even to the crown of 
Spain; which was both the higheſt honour, 
and likewiſe the greateſt advantage to 
that ſtate. Thus Cortes having ſettled 
all matters in Spain to his liking ; after 
he had ſtaid about a year there, embark'd 
with his lady and friends at Sevi! in 
1529. N ee 
During Cortez's abſence, Guzman 
had behav'd in the moſt arbitrary inhu- Gum 
man manner. He baniſhed Pedro de bel 
| Alvaredo for refuſing to ſubſcribe his 


rannics 


He was alſo charged 


vinces. That he had hanged fix noble I- 


diaus, fore not ſweeping the way before 


him 
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town of San Spirito, afterwards call'd Plants co- 

Compeſtella, in 22 deg. n. lat. upon the _ * 

ſouth ſea; whilſt he ſuffer'd his Indians places. 

to burn all the towns as he march'd; and 

going northward along the coaſt, the rains 

fell ſo heavy, that his whole army ſollicit- 

ed his return; which he at laſt comply'd 

with, or rather becauſe he did not find 

his account in a northen expedition. Ha- 

ving therefore proceeded to the latitude of 

33 or 34, he return'd, and in the valley 

of Culuacan, about 30 deg. lat. he built 

S. Michael, near the river De las Muge- 
biſhops and friars in New Spain, a new | res, or of women, from the great number 
council was nam'd, to take cognifance of | of women whom they took there.” After 
thoſe complaints, and to ſuperſede the | this, he return'd to Chiametla, Xaliſco, 
council, then at Mexico, and to make fall | and fo to Tepique, in which province was 
reparation both to Cortes and the other | San Spirito. Upon his arrival at this 
Spaniards, as alſo to the Indians who | new colony, he took upon himſelf the 
had ſuffer'd by the tyranny of Guzman, | title of preſident of New Spain, altho' 
and the council of Mexico. he was inform'd that the biſhop of San 

But before the arrival either of the N was arriy'd at Mexico with 

marquis, or this new council, Guzman | that character. From Compoſtella, or 
ſet out upon diſcoveries, as he pretended, | S. Spirito, he ſent Ornate to found a city, 
for the ſervice of the crown, but indeed to | and plant a colony in Teutla, about half 

Marches furniſh himſelf with gold. He march'd | way between Compoſtela and Mechoacan; 

towards firſt to Mechoacan, where he ſeiz d the | this colony was call'd Guadalajara, from 

the ſouth perſon of Canzonzin,Cortez:'s friend; and, Guzman's place of nativity in Spain. 

ſes. Under colour of his plotting to deſtroy the | He likewiſe call'd this whole province 
chriſtians, altho' he was one himſelf, he | New Gallicia. 
rack'd him, and afterwards burn'd him, Cortez arriv'd at Vera Cruz in July Cortex 
as moſt people faid, to poſſeſs his treaſure, | 1 330, to the great joy both of the Spa- arrives at 
He had with him $000 confederate In-] niards and Indians, who were ſick of the 4 
dians, beſides great numbers to carry the | tyranny and inſolence of the preſident 
baggage, whom he us'd like ſla ves; but | Guzman, and the council of Mexico; 
allow'd the arm'd Indians to pillage and | infomuch that they ofter'd to Cortes to 
murder wherever he came. He march'd Kill the licentiates Matiengso and Delga- 
thro' ſeveral provinces about the coaſt | dello, as being his enemies; but Cortez, 
of the ſouth ſea, moſt of the inhabitants | knowing that their power was now out 
abandoning their dwellings, and leaving | of date, (or, at leaft, would ſoon deter- 
cities and provinces waſte, becauſe of the | mine, upon the arrival of the new coun- 
barbarities committed by his army. The | cil, which he expected every day,) diſ- 
cacique of Cuiſco, (a place near a lake,) | ſembled his reſentment, and fpoke kind- 
after ſome reſiſtance, came in, and his|ly both to the Indians and Spaniards, 
people brought plenty of proviſions. But, | who flock'd from all parts to him. He 
upon pretence that he had not provided | writ to the counſellors at Mexico, to no- 
people enough to carry the baggage, he | tify his arrivaland likewiſe, gave them an 
ſet a dog upon him, who bit and tore him | account of his commiſſion; but they, 
moſt unmercifully. From this place he | imagining, that the new counſellors, who 
paſt by Xaliſco, on the ſea coaſt, which | they heard were expected, were only to 
being abandon'd, he ſent a party to ſet | be join'd in commiſſion with them, but 
the town on fire, and rayag'd all the | not to ſuperſede them, being inform'd 
country. | that Cortes had taken poſſeſſion of La 

Whilſt he was thus pillaging the pro- Rinconada, near Vera Cruz, before he 

vinces near the ſouth ſea, advice came, | had ſhew'd his commiſhon to them, they 
from his wicked accomplices, the old | directed the alcade or mayor of Vera 
council of Mexico, that Cortez was ar- Cruz to diſpoſſeſs him of that place, and 

rivd in New Spain, with power, and, as | commanded all the King's ſubjects to leave 

= he might well judge, with full intention, | the marquis, and to return to their re- 

20 to call him to account. This ſtartled him | ſpective places of abode, upon pain of 

nj a little, however he went on, and winter- | death. The marquis made his commiſſ- 


him ; and two Spaniards for ſending an 
excuſe that they could not attend him 
when he ſent for them: and that he had 
dragged out of a church, one of the firſt 
conquerors and put him upon the rack, 
till he was left for dead; and, when he 
recovered, had Him whiped, his tongue 
bor'd, and then baniſhed him, and confiſ- 
cated his goods, for no other crime but 
his ſaying, that a new council would come, 
and do juſtice. Theſe, and many other 
vile and ſcandalous proceedings having 
been repreſented to the emperor by the 


ed in Chiametla, under the tropic of 
Cancer, having ſpent the whole year 
1530 in coaſting along the ſouth ſea, and 
the provinces adjacent, In the beginning 


of 1531, he ſent a party to found the 
Ne. VI. 6. 


on be publickly read, and had himſelf 
proclaim'd captain general, and no body 
minding the orders of the council, as ha- 
ving no force againſt the marquis's com- 
| miſſion, he ſet out for Tlaſcala with a 
2 2 great 


Till the 
new coun- 


eil calls his abſence, They defir'd he would come 
hum te to the city to refide, becauſe they ap- 
Mexico. prehended ſome inſurrection, and knew 
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great retinue both of Spaniards on horſe- 


back, and Indians, and proceeded to Te- 
Seuco, where he had free communication 
with Mexico by the lake, being unwilling 
And ſtzys to create any diſturbance in Mexico before 
TIEN the arrival of the new council, to whom 
; he was reſoly'd to leave the deciſion of 
his own claim, and not to do himſelf juſ- 
tice, as he might eaſily have done. : 
When he was come to Tegeuco, his 
court was ſoon encreas'd, and that of the 
council almoſt deſerted ; which, with the 
conſciouſneſs of their own guilt, made 
them raiſe men, and get the artillery 
made ready againſt him, in caſe he ſhould 
attempt to enter Mexico by force. But 
the marquis bore all with patience. At 
laſt the new counſellors arriv'd at Mexi- 
co, and took up their reſidence in the 
marquis's palace, with his conſent, put- 
ing a value upon it, in order to pay him 
for it, and immediately gave him poſſeſſi- 
on of all that had been taken from him in 


there was yo other able to keep things 
quiet. Then they proceeded to inquire 
into the miſmanagement of the govern- 
ment, during the marquis's' abfence ; 
and receiy'd depoſitions from ſuch as made 
complaints againſt the former preſident 
and council, | 

Whilſt they were thus employ'd, the 
biſhop of San Domingo, whom the king 
had appointed preſident of the couneil of 


4 new Mexico, arriv'd, who being a prudetit 
preſident man, and very moderate, gave ſatisfaction 
arrives at 
Mexico, 


to Cortes, but forbore to puniſh G 
man, as he deſerv'd, in conſideration. of 


the ill effects it might have, at that jun- 


cture, in the colonies he had planted in 
new Gallicia; in which, as in all the 
affairs relating to the whole empire of 
New Spain, he always conſulted the mar- 
quis, and a conſtant good. correſpondence 
continu'd between them. He apply'd him- 
ſelf to redreſs all grievances, promoted 
the building of the cathedral; which Cor- 
tes had begun; ſet all the natives at 
liberty, not ſuffering any of them, to be 
made flayes ; he encourag'd; the farſt con- 
querors; and ſet up ſchools, where. the 
Indians were taught grammar, which 
they came to be very fond of : he diyided 
the city into pariſhes, and the kingdom in- 
to dioceſes ; placing prieſts in the one and 
prelates in the others: he erected mo- 
naſteries, and churches; reduced reyolted 
provinces. And, in a word, exercis'd all 
the parts of a good governor, with the 
utmoſt prudence, He not only made 
good all that the emperor had granted to 
Tlaſcala, but augmented their privileges, 
for the affection Cortes bore them, and 
for their ſeaſonable aſſiſtance in the con- 
queſt of Mexico. 


Book I. 


The marquis Della Valle, being now 
at his caſe, fitted out two ſhips he had 
built at Acapulca; (a port now famous 
on the ſouth ſea) Hurtado de Mendoza 


had the command of this diſcovery, which 
was deſign d to the north weſt. He ſail'd Corte: 
as far as Xaliſco, where Guzman, being ſends 10 
at that time, refus'd to let them water, #/cover 
{o barbarous did he ſhew himſelf in all his — — 4 
actions; ſo that they proceeded in the f the [. 
ſame courſe, for about 200 leagues far- ſec. 
ther, watering at other places, at that 
time, unconquer'd. But fome of his men 
matinying, he ſent the mutineers back 
to New Spain, with one of the ſhips, 
and continuing his courſe was never more 
heard of. The mutineers, not daring to 
land at Aaliſco for fear of Guzman, held 
on their courſe eaſtward ; but not caring 
to return home, leſt they ſhould have 
been puniſh'd for their mutiny, they fail'd 
over againſt the bay of Honduras, and 
not knowning that coaſt, they landed on 
ſome part of the province of Guatimala, 
not then ſubdu'd, where [they were ſet 
upon by the natives, and all kill'd but 
two, who eſcaping to Mexico, gave all 
the account that eyer was known of this 
unlucky expedition. | / 
The preſident of New' Spain, was all 
the while, going on with the regulations 
in the government, ſceing that all the 
Indians were releas d fromflavery through 
out the whole empire; and having taken 


care to have good ſtuds of mares, and 4 
great number of cows brought over, for 
' breed, he diſcharg'd all Indians from 
carrying burdens at any diftance, making 
| horſes. and cows be diſtributed at reaſona- 
ble rates for carriage, and for drawing in 
carts. By this wiſe government, he 
brought the natives to a liking of their 
change of maſters; and had all the 
Yano miniſters acted after the ſame 
model, the Indians would have found 
their account in adhering to the intereſt 
of Spain. But there were ſo many of 
them who acted purely upon the princi- 
ple of gathering money, that they neither 
conſulted religion nor policy, but ſtrove 
to enrich themſelves by all the ways they 
could think of, without regard to chriſtia- 
nity, or common humanity. And indeed 
the behaviour of one ſuch governor, or 
captain, coſt the lives of many Spaniards, 
who, had it not been for the barbarities 
committed by ſuch a one, in that country, 
would have been well receiv'd, and have 
ſettled colonies peaceably, and withont 
blood. And in thoſe places where they 
met with oppoſition, by the bravery of 
the natives, or the generous publick ſpirit 
of ſome of the caciques (for I cannot but 
commend thoſe brave men, altho' hea- 
thens, who rather loſt their lives, than 


they would ſubmit to haye their country 
enſlav d 
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enflay'd by foreigners) the ayarice of 


the Spaniards, and their own private 


quarrels gave the natives many advanta- 
ges againſt them, and made the conqueſt 
of America, as far as they became maſ- 
ters of that country, coſt them very dear. 
Many inftances have heen already pro- 
dac'd, to verify this obſervation, in both 
its branches, and none can read the con- 
queſt. of Peru without ſeeing plainly the 
miſchief of covetouſneſs, and ill regulated 
ambition; both which get the better of 
loyalty, friendſhip, humanity, and reli- 
gion; and the word honour (the moſt per- 
nicious thing in the world, when wrong 
placed) is thought ſufficient to conſecrate, 
or at leaſt to excuſe all the villanies and 
barbarities that can be committed upon 
occaſions, where there is the beſt oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing it in its true light, 
which I take to be, in a ſoldier, bravely 
deſpiſmg danger in a juſt cauſe, and treat- 
ing thoſe who are in our power, with 
humanity and good nature. But a par- 
ticular inſtance, of the effect of covetouſ- 
neſs and ambition, we have in Guzman, 
fo often nam'd. For, altho' he had no 
manner of title to have the aſcendant 
over Cortez, nor any pretence to reap the 
harveſt he had ſow'd and cultivated with 
his blood and treaſure ; yet he not only 
endeavour'd to put him in diſgrace with 
the court. of Spain, by miſrepreſenting 
him; but he unjuſtly ſeiz'd his goods, 
wherever he could come by them, againſt 
the emperor's expreſs orders to the con- 
trary. For, beſides his joining with the 
two hcenciates at Mexico to plunder him, 
as we obfery'd before, he ſeiz'd one of his 
ſhips at a port within what he call'd his 
diſtrict, altho' the marquis's commiſſion 
made the whole ſouth coaſt open to him, at 
leaſt fafe from any inſult from Spaniards. 
Cortez having had intelligence, from 
the two Spaniards who eſcap'd the 
flaughter of Hurtado's mutineers, of the 
ill ſucceſs of that expedition, and having 
heard no news of that poor gentleman, 
fitted out two other ſhips at S. 7ago in 
the province of Guatimala, in 1533, 
commanded by Bezerra de Mendoza, and 
Ferdinand de Grijalva. But neither had 
theſe better ſucceſs, as to diſcoveries; and 
one of them viz. Bezerra's (the captain 
having been murder'd by the pilot) was 
ſeiz d by Guzman, having landed within 
his juriſdiction.” The marquis complain'd 
of this injuſtice to the council of Mexico, 
but finding no redreſs, nor any anſwer to 
his letters from Spain, fitted out three 
ihips more, and march'd himſelf, by land, 
with a good body of horſe and foot, to 
New Gallicia. This put Guzman in a 
terrible fright ; but Cortes, probably 
out of regard to the intereſt of the crown 
of Spain, did not hurt any of the new 


colonies there; altho' he found his ſhip 
plunder'd to the value of 20,000 du- 
cats, He then went aboard the ſhips 
with as many foot and horſe as they could 
carry, and fail'd weſtward ; but after ha- 
ving loſt ſome of his ſhips, tho' the men 
were ſav'd, he came back to Acapulco, 
this having been the leaſt important ex- 
pedition he ever had made. But it is pro- 
bable he had not quitted the ſouth ſea 
ſo ſoon, but that he had advice of the ar- 
rival of Don Antonio de Mendoza, as 
vice roy of New Spain, which was oc- 
caſion'd by the preſident's begging leave 
to return to his biſhoprick, after having 
been near fix years in the government of 
Mexico. Soon after the arrival of the 
new vice roy, there was a judge appointed 
to go to New Gallicia, in order to try 
Nunez de Guzman, for many crimes ob- 
jected to him. But altho' he was ſent 
priſoner to Mexico, and from thence to 
Spain, he had plunder'd enough of other 
people's money to bribe his judges there, 
to bring him off. 

Much about this time, the colonies 
before planted in Tucatan, and Honduras, 
were in a bad way; for, Montejo, who 
was adelantado of Tucatan, having had Agi, in 
no ſupplies of men, and being preſt by Yucaran 
the natives, abandon'd the government, d Hon- 
and went to New Spain, to deſire afſiſ> 
tance from the vice roy. And Cereceda 
controuller of Honduras, for the ſame 
reaſons, quitted Truxillo; fo that all 
was in confuſion in thoſe parts. But the 
{mall garriſon which Cereceda left in Hon- 
duras, being in great ſtreights made a 
ſhift to ſend to. Don Pedro d Alvaredo 
governor of Guatimala, who with all 
expedition came to their aſſiſtance, and 
they willingly admitted him for their go- 
vernor, He recoyer'd their ruin'd affairs, 
and built a new city at Gracias a Dios on 
the weſt ſide of Honduras in 15 deg, n. 
latitude, oppoſite to the cape of the Ame 
name, and in the ſame latitude on the eaſt 
coaſt. And ſoon after, he planted a co- 
lony at port Cavallos, which he did for 
the conyeniency of the river, for a com- 
munication between the north and ſouth 
ſeas. And having ſettled good order in 
Honduras, he himſelf fail'd for Spain. 
After his departure, Montejo coming 
back from Mexico, with ſome forces, 
took poſſeſſion of Alvaredo's labours, by 
virtue of the commiſſion he had to make 
diſcoveries on that coaſt: He took 
away all the lands from thoſe to whom 
Alvaredo had divided them; and ſent 
back all the peaceable Indians who had 
follow'd that renown'd captain from Gua- 
timala. | 

But when he thought himſelf ſettled 
in peace in that country, a warlike Indi- 


an call'd Lapira, in Cerquin, not far from 
Gracias 
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Lapira Gyacias # Dios, having ſummon'd all the 
rake! eaciques, and lords to his aſſiſtance, took 
gain "the field with 30,000 men, engaging 
1 themſelves to extirpate the Spaniards. 
To ſecure himſelf from the horſe, Lapira 
. fortify'd a rock, and from thence in pio- 
keering parties, kidnap'd the ſtragglers as 

they could be found. Montejo lent Ca- 

Seres againſt him, with a ſtrong detach- 

ment, who beſieg'd him in his fort, for 

near ſix months; nor had the war been 

ended ſo ſoon, but for the death of Lapi- 

ra. But Cazeres being inform'd that the 

other caciques were inclin'd to' peace, and 

were only kept, from acceping his offers, 

by Lapira, was reſolv'd to take him off, if 
poſſible; and finding that he often mount- 

ed the fort, and revil'd the Spamards, 


when they came within hearing of him; he 


order'd a horſeman to ride within musket 
ſhot of the fort, and ſent along with 
him, one of the beſt markſmen he had, 
whom he order'd to ſhoot at Lapira, 
whilſt the horſeman made ſome propoſals 
to him: the ſoldier perform'd his part fo 
well that, by the horſeman's ſide, he diſ- 
Heis hl charg'd his piece, and brought Lapira 
ee. Jown from the wall, the bullet having 
hit him directly in the forehead. As ſoon 
as he was killd, Cazeres ſent propoſals 
to the caciques, which they accepted of, 
and laid down their arms. 

Theſe matters having taken up ſome 
time, and accounts of the proceedings 
of Montejo, in this country, having been 
ſent to Spain, Alvaredo, who had been 
well receiv'd by the court there, repre- 
ſented the injuſtice done him by Montejo's 
invading his province and breaking the 
donations he had made; he therefore pro- 
cur'd a commiſſion for being reinſtated 
in the government of Honduras, and for 
annexing it to that of Guatimala; and 
receiv'd an order to Montejo to reſtore 
the lands to him, with all the profits of 
them during his abfence. With theſe new 
orders he landed at port Cavallos on the 
weſt coaſt of Honduras, where he ſtaid a 


Alvaredo 


arrives « month without taking any notice of 


Hondu- Montejo, who was much troubled at his 
ras. 


coming with a force, againſt which he 
was not in a condition to keep his ground. 
His friends advis'd him to ſend a compli- 
ment to Alvaredo, to congratulate his ar- 
rival, and to enquire into his intentions 
in a civil manner; which he did, and had 
for anſwer, that he had orders from the 
king to oblige him to reſtore the lands he 
had unjuſtly poſſeſt himſelf of, and that 
he had ſufficient power to make him doit, 
if he would not obey his majeſty's orders 
without being forc'd to it. 

Montejo faw there was no withſtanding 
the king's authority, when back'd Hy 
Alvaredo's arm'd arguments; he thete- 
fore employ d the biſhop elect of Hon- 
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am 


Book l. 


duras, to make up the difference in an 
amicable manner, which Avaredo accept 
ing of, Montejo went to ſee him and his 
lady, and upon fight of the King's com- 
miſſion, agreed to give up his pretenſions 
to Honduras, only deſiring, as a- favour, 
that he would give him the government 
of Chiapa, to the weſtward of Guatima- 
la, to which Alvaredo readily yielded; 
and the biſhop having computed the pro- 
fits of the land, at 20,000 ducats, Ava- 
redo firſt remitted the half, and ſoon after 
made Montejo a compliment of the other 
half. From this time Honduras fouriſh'd 
under Mwvaredo's government. Having 
ſettled his affairs there, and left a deputy, 
he march'd to his former goyernment of 
Guatimala. | 
In the mean time, there wad not ſuch a 
good underſtanding between the new vice 
roy and the marquis, as had been between 
this laſt, and the late preſident; for the vice 
roy, having been told by the biſhops and 
friars, that the beſt way to convert the 
Indians, was, by ſending miſſionaries 
them, without arms, gave mto 
their ſcheme ; (which undoubtedly was 
an honeſt one, provided theſe miſſionaries 
had taken time to learn the language of 
the country ; before they pretended to 
preach the goſpel to the Indians;) he 
therefore ſent father Mark de Nixa a 
franciſcan friar, along with Cornado, who A frin 
was appointed to ſucceed Guzman, in the —4 
government of New Gallicia. This friar 3 Fr 
being a pious and zealous man, offer'd to coverie: 
tra vel into the country to convert the na- 
tives; and accordingly ſet out, with pro- 
per guides, and ſome interpreters, for 
Culiacan, and from thence was to travel 
into the country northwards. He began 
his journey in march 1539, with another 
friar of the ſame order, and a black, and 
ſix Indians, who had learn'd the Spaniſh 
language. But altho' this good father 
travell d very far, and ſaw places, which 
our author ſays, no body ever ſaw after- 
wards, * He was fain to return, having , He 
ſet up a croſs, and taken poſſeſſion, (at dec. IN. 
a diſtance,) of a country which he ven- b. i. © 
tur'd to ſpy from a hill, but was wiſe + 
enough not to go to, being affur'd by Bu "7 
ſome people he had ſent before him, he had % 
no buſineſs there. Cortez, who by his in. 
commiſſion was authoriz'd to make diſ- 
coveries along the coaſt of the ſouth fea, 
{ent out three ſhips under the command of 
Franciſo de Ulloa from Acapulco, in July 
the ſame year; theſe ſail'd along the 
coaſt, (ſometimes landing for water and =y 
{ometimes to view the country,) till chriſt- jong 
mas, having all the while ſeen but yery 797 10 
few people, and thoſe they could not un- bel 
derſtand: ſo that having gone as far as 30 
degrees of n. lat. and loſt one of their 
ſhips, and the others dammag'd ; the 

| | commodor, 


.C 

| being obſtinate in making far- 

ther diſcoveries, they refitted both the ſhips, 

and, by conſent, one. of them return'd 

| home, and D'Ulloa fail'd farther north 

with the other, but it was never known 

hat became of him. Theſe two ſhips 

had fail'd a great way up the gulf of Ca- 

lifornia, without having ſeen that iſland, 

r any thing that appeats in our author's 
account of their voyage. : 

But the vice roy, being impatient to 
make farther diſcoyeries, and finding that 
the miſſionaries had not ſucceeded to his 
liking, the governor of New Gallicia, 

And Cor- Cornado, being at Culuacan, and Cortes 


nado, by gone a ſecond time to Spain, he ſent forces 
— — to Culuacan, with an order to Cornado 


to endea vour to find out Cibola, of which 
father Mark had talk'd fo much. Cor- 
nado, in obedience to this order, ſet out 
from Culuacan, by land, with 150 horſe, 
and 200 foot, well arm'd, with 
ſtore of ammunition, ſome ſmall field piec- 
es, and ſhcep, ſwine, and other proviſi- 
ons. They march'd northward in May 
1539, about the ſame time that Cortez's 
ſhips were upon the coaſt; but as this 
army penetrated into that country, they 
could haye no opportunity of meeting 
with Ulloa. They gave names to ſeveral 
places as they paſt, but little memorable 
occur'd for ſome time, the natives giving 
them little diſturbance, ' At laſt they 
came into the province of Cibola, and to 
the firſt town of that province, which 
was the firſt place where they found any 
reſiſtance, but they paid for it, Cornado 
revenging the murder of the black who 
had gone with father Mark, and had been 
kill'd by the lord of that town. Taking 
ſome Indians for guides, they paſt ſeveral 
rivers, faw many towns; but altho' one 
of their guides talk'd of great wealth (as 
far as they could underſtand him,) they 
found nothing for many days but droyes 
of cows feeding wild, which afforded 
meat, drink and cloathing to the natives, 
But another Indian giving them to un- 
derſtand that they were led aſtray, the 
began to ſuſpect their firſt guide, and 15 
putting him, under a guard, in the rear, 
they were conducted by the other. 
Cornado finding the people here of a 
peaceable diſpoſition, left moſt of his 
forces in this country, which they call'd 
The Place of Cows, and taking 30 horſe 
with the faithful Indian, he march'd 30 
days together, till he went as far north as 
Qui vira, in 45 deg. lat. This they 
found to be a pleaſant country, with ſtore 
of good fruit, well water'd, and full of 
plains and little hills; and here the ho- 
neſt Indian defir'd to be left; which Cor- 
nado agreed to, and made him preſents of 
ſuch things as he had brought for barter- 
ing, with which he ſcem'd pleas'd : and 
LY 


land. 
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Cornado telling him, that he deſign'd 
to return to his companions, but would 
come back another time, the Indian pro- 
mis'd to ſerve him upon all occaſions. 
Cornado march'd back to his forces, and 
having a mind to be at his government, 
ga ve orders to begin the march towards ½ ,,.; 
Culuacan, to the great grief of his men, «s & as 
who would gladly have ſtaid in the plea- 7 
fant country of Qui vira. The firſt guide 1 
finding they were for going off, endea- home. 
vour'd to raiſe the country upon them, 
which Cornado finding out, order'd him 
to be hang'd; and ſo march'd home. 

The vice roy was much diſpleas'd at his 
return; and therefore, the year following 
he ſent Alarcon with two ſhips northward; Alarcon 
after ſome bad weather, in which they 44 * 
were in danger of being loſt in the ſhoals 1 5 
where Ulloa had been, they proceeded north. 
along the coaſt to a river in 40 deg. of lat, vd. 


good to which they gave the name of Buena 


Guia or Good Guide, as it is ſtill call'd, 
in our maps, not far from Quivira. The 
Indians appearing upon the banks, in a 
threatning manner, Alarcon made ſigns 
of peace by laying aſide his ſword, and 
ſhewing them toys; one of them adyanc- 
ed before the reſt, giving the commodor 
ſome ſhells which he had ty'd to a long 
ſtick, and reach'd out to the boat, in which 
he came near theſhore. Alarcoy took the oe, :, 
ſhells, and, in return, ty'd ſome ſtrings Buena! 
of beads to the ſtick, at which the other Guia vi- 
Indians came flocking about him, and re- | 
ceiy'd baubles to their great ſatisfaction. 
Then he made ſigns to them to give him 
to eat, and they brought him mayz; and 
deſir'd he would land, and he ſhould have 
meat enough. 'The commodor going back 
to his ſhips, fail'd up the river a little 
farther, the natives following along the 
banks both men and women. Caſting 
anchor at night, he Kept a good watch, 
and the next morning arm'd men appear'd 
on each {ide with bows and macanas or 
wooden ſwords. The Spaniards made 
ſigns to them to lay down their arms, 
which they did, and Alarcon went aſhore 
in his boat, with great quantities of glaſs 
beads, and hawks bells, for which they 
gave Indian corn, and skins well dreft 
ſo that in a ſhort time they came to be 
yery familiar with the Spaniards. But 
the ſtream of the river being now too 00 ug 
ſtrong to fail farther, he left his ſhips, and ze n«- 
taking as many as his pinnanceconld hold, tives. 
he prevail'd with the Indians to tow 
it up the ſtream, by a rope from the 
ſhore. | 

He was much troubled that they did 
not underſtand his interpreter, becauſe 
there was great diverſity of languages in 
that _ ; however he deſir'd him to 
{ſpeak aloud, in caſe there might be ſome 


one among them who might know ſome- 


thing 
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thingof what he ſaid; which luckily hap- forſaking her, had children by another. 
pen'd, for, one man-anſwer'd him in his | Hlarcon took her with him, as alſo an 
own dialect; and then ask'd him, who | Indian man, who was ſatisfy d to go, and 
theſe ſtrangers were? and from whence | became a good chriſtian. Thus the ſet 
they came ? the interpreter inſtructed by] ſail, and obſerving all the places of the 
Alarcon, who had obſerved that they | coaſt backwards, they landed in New 
worſhip'd the ſup, made anſwer, that Galicia, and ſo return'd to Mexico. 
they were chriſttans, and were ſent, A little after this expedition, the peo» 
thither by the ſun. The Indian re- ple call'd Chichimecans, who inhabited 
ply'd, that could not be, for the ſun was | the towns in the diſtrict of Guadalajara 
at a great diſtance, and always in motion, | in New Gallicia, refuſing to pay their 
The other ſaid, that the ſun was near the | taxes, tho* very moderate ones, revolted, 
earth, as they might ſee, every morning, | and tak ing arms, in great numbers, re- 77, Chi- 
and that the chriſtians came from the] tir d to the hills call'd Penoles, behind chime- 

lace of his riſing. The Indians finding | New Gallicza nothward. Onate, who cane riſe 
= that, that Alarcon was the offspring | Was deputy governor, of that province in 
of the ſun, as they thought, ſhew'd him | Cornado's abſence, march'd againſt them, rhbrearen 
great reſpect, inviting, him to ſtay and be | with 40 horſe, and as many foot, beſides Guadala- 
their lord: but he refus'd it, telling them, | a great number of. Indians, going as far lr. 
he was willing to be eſteem'd their bro- | as the rock of Mixtan upon the Penol. 
ther. This Indian then went aboard the | When he arriv'd there, he ſent to offer 
boat, and talk'd a long time with the] them terms, but they Kill'd a friar who 
captain; and upon his going aſhore, the] was ſent to reaſon them into peace; and 
chief man of thoſe people, invited A/ay- | afterwards thoſe ſavages, pretending to 
con to land, which he did, and was en-] make an accommodation, and believi 

tertain'd after the beſt manner they could. | the Spaniards were, by that, render'd ſe- 
23 le ſtill went up the river, being tow'd | cure, came down from the mountain to 
great way 


55 after the ſame way by the natives, Who the Spauiſh quarters in number about 
rin bj, all along were very friendly; he ask'd 
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„ 15,000, and fell upon them with great 
them about Cibola, they ſaid it was 30 


boat, 

days journey from them, that the lord 
of Cibola had diſhes ſuch as the  Sparni- 
ards had, and a dog like that of the 
captain's, which he had taken from a 
black man that he had kilYd. When he 
had gone a conſiderable way up this river, 
and found no ſign of gold or jewels, he 
thought of going back to his ſhips, but 
asking ſtill for Cibola, one Indian told 
him he had been there, and that fuch 
men as he was, with beards, and ſuch 
weapons as thoſe he had, came to a town 
belonging to Cibola, and had puniſh'd 
the inhabitants for having K1ill'd the black 
man; by which Alarcon perceiv'd it muſt 
have been Cornaas. 

Having taken his reſolution to return, 
he went down with the ſtream as much in 
two days, as he had gone up in 15; the 
people calling to him from the banks, 
not to leave them, ſince he was their 
lord, and telling him, if any one had 
offended him they would revenge his quar- 
rel to his ſatisfaction. Being come to the 
ſhips, as they were weighing their an- 
chors (having taken their leave of the 
people, and recommended peace and friend- 
{hip to them, and deſir'd them to ſhew 
kindneſs to all ſtrangers) the ſhip's boat 
being near the ſhore taking up one of 
the anchors, a woman threw herſelf into 
the river, and being taken up by the 
boat, ſhe crept under one of the ſeats, 
declaring that ſhe would go with the 
chriſtians, having nothing to keep her 


in her own country, becauſe her husband, 


fury, and altho” they found them upon 
their guard, they preſt them ſo hard, 
that the Spaniards were glad to retire, 
in the beſt order they could, after having 
ſuſtain d great loſs, by the ſlaughter of 
many Indians, all their blacks, and ſe- 
veral Spaniards. With this mortificati- 
on, they came back to Guadalajara, 
and ſent to Mechoacan, Colima, Zacatu- 
la, Compoſtella and the other Spaniſh 
towns all about, to come to their aſſiſtance, 
hearing that the lords of Muchiſtan were 
coming with an army to attack Guadala- 
jara; but left thoſe ſhould not be ſuffici- 
ent to defend the place, they ſent to Dos n. Spa- 
Pearo D Alvaredo, who was then upon niards 
the coaſt about 20 leagues off, to come to gend to 
aſſiſt them, which he readily did, and rede 
being arriv'd at Guadalajara, they fer aff 
agreed to prevent the Indians by attack- 

ing them before they could reach the city. 

They march'd with that deſign to Mu- 
chiſlan, but finding that the Indians 

were withdrawn to the mountains, they 
purſu'd them, and order'd a party of 

100 Spamards, commanded by captain 
Falcon, with 5000 Mechoacans under a 

noble Indian call'd Don Pedro, to at- 
tack the rock, when the horſe ſhould ar- 

rive to ſupport them. Falcon being too 
forward, went up the hill before the horſe 

came to join him, contrary to orders, 

and to the adyice of the other officers, the 
Indians from the rock fell upon them, 

both in front and flank, and not being 
ſuſtain'd by the horſe, they were repuls d, 


* 


Falcon with teyen Spaniards being ſlain 
upon 


4 "* "" 


Mendoza 


upon the firſt ſalley. The enemy pur- 
ſa'd them to the plain, and Avaredo 
finding the ground marſhy, occaſion'd by 
great rains lately fallen, did not think fit 
to attack them, becauſe his horſe were 
uſeleſs, He therefore reteated in 2 
order; but coming to a ſteep aſcent, 
where they were oblig'd to lead their 
horſes, that krave captain, ſtay ing to 
bring up the rear, a horſe fell juſt before 
him, and came down the hill upon him ſo 
unexpectedly, that altho' he had been 
the ' moſt active, nimble man of all the 
Spaniards in America, he could not 
avoid the horſe's throwing him down, 
by which, and the horſe's weight, he 
was fo cruſh'd on the. breaſt, that he dy'd 
in three days. 

The death of Alvaredo was much la- 
mented; and moſt of his men ſtaid for the 


defence of Guadalajara, his ſhips return- 


ing home to Guntimala, where a ſtrange 
diſaſter happerrd, very ſoon after, which 
deftroy'd half the town, and among others 
Ahloaredo's lady, who ſcarce out-liv'd the 


news of her husband's death. For, up- 


on the Sth and gth of September this 
year 1541, fo heavy a rain fell that the 
ſtreets of Guatimala were overflow'd, and 
and at the ſame time a flood came down 


rey dh from a mountain near it, bringing along 


with the current, ſtones, trees and logs of 
wood, which coming with force againſt 
the walls of ſeveral houſes brought them 
down, and kill'd all that were within 
them. Alvaredo's lady having retir'd to 
an oratory belonging to her houſe, to pay 
her devotion in this time of danger, was 
unfortunately Kill'd by the falling of that 
part of the houſe. The deputy governor, 
endeavouring to fave the lady, had like to 
have periſh'd himſelf, but was ſav'd by 
getting upon a dead horſe, which was 
floating about the court, and ſo kept 
himſelf above water till morning. Above 
two thirds of the city were deſtroy'd, 
and it was ſome time before it was re- 
pair'd; but the court of Spain encourag'd 
the rebuilding it, by excmpting it from 
all taxes for a number of years, and or- 
dering ſums of money for the loſs they 
had ſuſtain'd, which in time, made it a 
flouriſhing place. | 

Bur the Chichimecans growing ſtill 
more infolent in New Gallicia, the vice 
roy of Mexico rais'd an army and march'd 


in perſon in perſon at the head of 300 Spaniſh 


horſe, 150 musketeers, and 50,000 Indi- 
ans commanded by their caciques,to whom 
he gave leave to buy horſes, and to arm 
themſelves and their principal officers after 
the Spaniſh manner, which ſome people 
thought not ſo prudent, leſt they might, 
in time, grow too ſtrong for the Spani- 
ards. The vice roy made ſome ſtay at 
Mechoacan till all his forces join'd him, 


| fend it. 
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and then proceeded towards the Chichi- 
mecans. At Acuyna, the enemy had a 
fort upon a mount, which they reſfoly'd to 
defend, having refus'd the offer of peace 

ſent them by the vice roy. The Spaniſh 
infantry, ſupported by 20,000 Indians, 
attack d the place; and after ſome reſiſ- 
tance carry'd it, and either kilPd or took all 
that had defended it. 'The army advancing 
ſeyen leagues farther, ſummon'd another 
rock defended by the natives, who pro- 
mis'd to ſurrender if they were not re- 
liev'd in fifteen hours. But the time be- 
ing elaps' d and the garriſon not coming 
out according to promiſe, the vice roy or- 
der d three patararoes to be planted 
againſt the fort ; which having been fir'd 
ſeveral times, the chief of the enemy, 
with the lady to whom the rock belong'd 
come out, with croſſes in their hands; 
whom the vice roy, (out of reſpect to the 
croſs, and complaiſance for the lady) re- 
cety'd to favour, and oblig'd them to no 
other conditions, but to live peaccably at 
home, : 
From this place juſt half way to Ga- 

dalajara, was the rock of Nuchiſtlan 
which was 12 leagues diſtant from each 

of them; the vice roy ſent an expreſs to 
Guadalajara for the garriſon to meet him 
at the rock, but not to be there before him, 
teſt any accident ſhould happen ; they ob- 
ſerv'd his orders fo punctually, that they 
were both there at the ſame time. Ha- 
ving encamp'd near the rock, he ſum- 
mon'd the enemy to ſurrender, but they 
hanghtily ſent him word, that the whole 
country was theirs, and they would de- 
Upon this, the artillery was or- 
der to PHY, which ſoon made breaches in 
two of the intrenchments ; and the Spa- 
niſb foot being but few, the vice roy made 
his cavalry diſmount, except 12 of every 
troop, and gave order ſor the aſſault with 
ſword and target. After a ſtout reſiſtance, 
they enter d the breach, and captain Lopes 
de Anuncibay ſet up the colours of his 
company within the enemy's trenches. 
The confederate Indians ſupporting the 
Spaniards with much bravery, they ſoon 
got poſſeſſion of the rock, the Mexicans, 
we gt and the other auxiliaries, 


making a terrible ſlaughter ; but the vice And re- 
roy finding the place in his power, ſtop'd lee. 


farther execution, and made priſoners of 
all that laid down their arms. Many 
eſcap'd, but the dead and the priſoners 
amounted to 8000. 

Having thus ſucceſsfully carry'd theſe 
three rocks, and kill'd a great number of 
the moſt warlike natives; he march'd thro? 
the whole country, and ſubdu'd all that 
perſiſted ii. their revolt, demoliſhing ſome 
ſtrong holds, and putting garriſons in 
others. And having ſpent two years in 
this expedition, and ſettled New Gallicia 

in 
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in peace, he return'd to Mexico in tri- 


- umph, where he apply'd himſelf to all 


They 
breck out 
again. 


parts of Government with great diſereti- 
on and moderation. Among other good 
regulations, he eftabliſh'd a court for 
country affairs intirely, where all diſputes 
about property, eſpecially with regard to 
cattle (which had encreas d na jr 
in New Spain) were decided, and too 
ſuch care to make the Indians eaſy, that 
they had great reſpe& for him. 

After his return from the Chichimecan 
expedition, he fitted out two other ſhips 
to proſecute the diſcoveries upon the ſouth 
ſea, under the command of Cabrillo, 
theſe ſet fail from La Navidad in the 
province of Xaliſco on the 26th of June 
1542, and cruifing along the coaſt weſt- 
ward, putting aſhore in many places, 
ſome of which had been diſcover'd before 
and others not, they went to 44 degrees 
n. lat. where the cold was exceſſive, it 
being now the firſt of March 1543. The 
commodore dying, they - return'd to the 
port from whence they ſet out. 

But after Mendoza was recall'd from 
the government of Mexico, and Don 
Lewis de Velaſco ſent vice roy in his 
place, the Chichimecans began new diſ- 
turbances, not only killing the Spaniards, 
when they could do it with ſafety, but 
obſtructing the converſion of their coun- 
trymen, by art and force. They ſeldom 
aſſembled in great numbers, that they 
might not bring the whole force of the 
N againſt them; becauſe they 
dund by experience they were not able 
to withſtand them; and therefore they 
made their excurſions by 200 at a time, 
and then they came unawares upon the 
neighbouring chriſtians, Whether Indians 
or Spaniards, and plunder'd all that came 
in their way. It happen d once that they 
attack'd and got the better of a convoy 
which guarded 60 carts, laden with cloath, 
wrought ſilver and other goods, to a 
conſiderable value. Among the other 
things they took a Spaniſh maiden, who 
finding herſelf in their power, ſhew'd all 
the marks of being pleas'd with her cap- 
tivity, and ſhew'd them which cart had 
moſt cloath in it; when ſhe found that 
they did not mind her, but were intent 
upon the plunder, ſhe got up into one of 
the carts where there was a ſick man, 
who had two muskets; ſhe perſuaded 
him to take to his arms, and as he fir'd 
one, ſhe loaded it, and ftill kept him in 
charged pieces, ſo that ſeveral Indians 
having been kill'd they went off with the 
reſt of the carts, leaving that to. the 
young lady for her courage and good 
conduct. It was a long time before thoſe 
Chichimecans were reduced, and at laſt 
could only be perform'd by planting co- 
lonies among them, and thoſe ſo near one 


another, that the allarm could bring two 
or three of them together at a ſhort warn- 


Thus from Columbus's firſt diſcoveries 
in the year 1493, to the year 1550, 


which made 57 years, the Spaniards had 


diſcover'd in North Amelica, (without 
reckoning Florida, becauſe they were not 
in poſſeſſion of any part of it) beginning 
with Panuco upon the north ſea, a vaſt 
tract of coaſt to Darien, which, al- 


tho” it only makes about 20 degrees of 


latitude, and reaches as far as the tropic 
of Cancer; yet in coaſt is above 800 


leagues, taking in all that part of the gulf 


of Mexico between Panuco and the bay 
of Campechy; both ſides of Tucatan, 
Vera Paz, Honduras, Nicaragua, with 
all the coaſt oppoſite to Veragua and 
Panama; in which tract of coaſt they 
planted a great number of colonies for 
the time, beſides thoſe they ſettled in the 
inland countries, which 1erv'd to keep 
that large continent in ſubjeQion to the 
crown of Spain. In many parts of this 
country, all between the two ſeas was ſub- 


ject to them, and upon the ſouth ſea, 


they went farther, having fail'd to above 
40 deg. n. lat. almoſt to the head of the 
gulf of California. But at the time we 


mention 1550, they had no colonies far- 


cher north than Cinoloa in about 28 deg. 
which, conſidering the ſtraightneſs of the 
ſouth ſea coaſt, makes no more than $00 
leagues from Panama, altho' their pro- 
greſs on the ſouth ſea is farther north, 
than that upon the oppoſite coaſt. In 
this tract are comprehended Culuacan, 
Chiametla, Xaliſco, Mechoacan, Guax- 
aca, Soconuſco, Guatimala, Nicaragua, 
Coſta Ricca, Veragua and Panama : in 
all which there were Spaniſh colonies 
before the time mention'd, beſides their 


numerous colonies in the iſlands of Cuba, 


Hiſpaniola, Jamaica and Porto Ricco, 
with other ſmaller iſlands. 


Nee 


SrANISH Diſcoveries in SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


LTH O' one would think the moſt 
natural diviſion of America into 
ſouth and north, ought to be taken from 
the equinoctial line; yet fince it is gene- 
rally taken from the Iſthmus of Darien, 
we ſhall follow the common computation, 
calling all the eaſt coaſt, from the river of 
Darien in the gulf of Uraba to the iſland 
of Trinidad, and then ſouthward to 
Terra del Fuogo beyond the Magellan 
ſtreights, on the north ſea ; all ſouthward 
from Panama to the ſame Terra del Fuo- 
, on the ſouth ſea, by the common name 
of South America. We 
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Chap V. Sraxrtsn Corontes in North America. 
| | 'We have in other places of our tra vel- coyer'd by Haſtidas, and the capital city 8. 
* Ch, II. Ader, taken notice of the firſt peopling | Martha was built in 1524, Many {trng- 
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the . at that place; as of alſo 


the planting ſome colonies in ſome parts of 


Terra Firma; and indeed the ſettling 
moſt of the plantations thereabouts is 
little more than a repetion of the ſame 
things over and over, and would rather 
Aiſguſt than divert the reader: We ſhall 
therefore only give a ſummray account of 
the colonies themſelves, without a parti- 
cular detail of the manner of ſettling 


them, unleſs we find ſomething new and 


* Ibid, 


worth our reader's pains. 

The firft province of South America 
is iCarthagena or New Attaluzza, juſt 
eaſtward of the river of Daxien, having 
the ocean to the north, Santa Martha to 
the eaſt, and New Granada to the ſouth. 
It was firſt diſcover'd by Alonzo Nino, 
as has been ſaid, * but no city was built 
till ſeveral years after, by Heredia in 


New An- 1.532, call'd- Ca#thagena from the place 


daluzia or of his natiyity 


Cartage- 
na. 


in Mercia in Oid Spain; 
and finiſh'd' by Robledo in 1540, after 
many quarrels both with the natives, who 
were a warlike people, and alſo with the 
Spaniſh captains, who came frequently to 
ſeveral parts of America, fometimes two 


f-Darien, and of the diſcords among gles happen'd in this province with the na- 
tives, and ſeveral captains landed here, pre- 


tending to the diſcovery of it. The chief 
"towns in this province are, 1. S. Martha, 
Which is a biſhop's ſee, This was alfo 
-pillag'd' by Sir Francis Drake, and after- 
wards by the French. 2. Teneriff, upon 
the Rio Grande or Magdalena, 40 leaguces 
from the chpital. 3. Villa de las Pal- 
mas, 20 leagues ſouth of Jeneriff. 4. 
Ocanna, an inland harbour. 
Salamanca, or Ramada, at the foot of 
the Cordilleras, Which begin in this pro- 
vince and run thro' Peru and Chili, to 
the ſtreighits of Magellan. 6: Ciudad de 
Tos Reyes. 

Upon the eaſt of S. Martha is a little 


— 


province call'd Rio de la Hacha, which Rio gen 


5. New . 


lies between S. Martha and a bay of the Hacha. 


fea running far up in the land from Veue- 
Suela. The chief towns in La Hacha 
are, 1. La Hacha, eight leagues from Sa- 
tamanca. 2. Rancheria, fix leagues farther 
eaſt. 3. Tapia. All theſe were diſco- 
verd by Nicueſſa, Oreda and Auciſo, 
and planted at different times. 

Towards the ſouth from Carthagena 
and S. Martha, lies the province of New 


Granada, diſcover'd partly by Ximenes, New 
and partly by Belalkazar, as we have Granada, 
taken notice of in the conqueſt of Peru. 


or three of them having the ſame com- 
miſſion, by a ftrange overſight of the 
Spaniſh court, ſetting people together by 

the cars to ſupport their authority againſt | By theſe two captains, this province 

one another, when all the force they had | was divided into that of New Granada, 
Was too little to keep their ground againſt | and Popayan, the latter of which Belal- 

the [xdians, as we have taken notice of | cazar had a grant of, from his maſter 

upon ſeveral occafions. In the year 1585 | the king of Spain. The cities in New 

Sir Francis Dake demoliſh'd Carthage-| Granada are, 1. 8. Je de Bagota, an 

na, of which we ſhall give a particular |arch-biſhop's ſce, and metropolis of the 
account in its place. It was, after that, | province, and the reſidence of the gover- 
burn'd to the ground by the French. nor. 2. S. Michael, about 12 leagues 
Beſides the city of Carthagena which is | north of S. Fe. 3. Tocaima weſtward of 

a a biſhop's ſee, there are other colonies be- Santa Fe, on the river Pati, which falls 
Ogivy's longing to New Audulugia, ſuch as, 2.| into the Rio Grande. 4. La Palma 
America Tofu, which the Spaniards call S. Jago, | built in 1572, in the territory formerly 
F. 492 famous for a fine gold colour gum, call'd | inhabited by the Muſt and Colyme. 5. 
the balſom of Tolu, a ſovereign medicine, | Trinidad, which has chang'd its ſituation 

and of an excellent flavour. It flows | more than once. 6. Timia, built upon a : f 7 

from a pine tree. This city is 12 leagues | hill, and has the greateſt market in the | 1 

from Cart hagena in the bay of Uraba. | whole province. 7. Pampelona, 60 wm | 


3. Santa Crus, a neat little town, near | leagues north eaſt of Santa Fe. 8. Me- 

the meeting of the two rivers S. Martha rida, the next town, in this province, to | 

and Magdalena. 4. Baranca de Nolam- | Veneznela. 9. Belez, much frequented by i 

ba, upon the river Magdalena, fix leagues | friars of different orders. 10. S. $eb4/t; an 

from the ſea. F. S. Sebaſtian de Buena det Oro or Marequita. 11. Tubague, in— 

Liſta, upon the gulf of Uraba, not far | habited chiefly by dominicans. 12. La 

from Darien. 6. S. Maria, 30 leagues | Vittoria de los Remedios, and 13. Juan 

ſouthward of Carthagena. de los Lanos, where there are good mines 

Joining to the province of Carthagena, of gold and filver. The merchandiſe that 

Santa is 8. Martha, both this and the other | come to theſe towns, are brought up 

Martha. take their names from the chief cities of | the Rio Grande, in canoes of ſixty fect 
the provinces. S. Martha has New Au- long. 

dalugia on the weſt, New Granada on Popayan is divided from New G7 ang- 

the ſouth, Rio de la Hacha on the eaſt, da by S. Martha river. It has Mar gel 

and the ocean on the north. It was diſ- | Zr on the welt; Carthagena on the 
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north; Granada on the eaſt; and Quitu our. author, to any of the ancient roman 
in Peru on the ſouth. The chief towns | buildings. 4. Tomebamba, where was a 
in this province are, 1. Popayan, 10 | glorious ' temple of the fun, whoſe gates 
call'd from the name of the cacique of it, | were curiouſly, painted, and inlaid with 
at the time when the Spamarads diſcoyer'd | emeralds,  'and the dome adorn'd with 
it. 2. Antiochia, on the borders of Car- gold to a vaſt value; but deſtroy'd by the 
thagena, waſh'd by ſmall rivers, where | Spaniards. Here were rich mines of gold. 
they got gold duſt. 3. Caramanta, on 5. Tacunga, where was another palace 
the bank of Santa Martha. 4. S. Anna | now. defaced. All theſe were not far 
in the territory of An germa, ſo call d from. the. road to Cozco, the laſt being 
from the word Auger which ſignifies falt, | within 15 leagues of that city. Along 
in the Indian language. 5. Pueblo Lla- the coaſt in the fame province of Quitu, 
na, where the people hang'd themſelves are, 6. S. Jago de Puerto Viego, which 
with their wives and children, when the | is not a wholetome place, by reaſon of the 
Spaniards firſt went thither. 6. S8. Jago exceſſive rains. 7. Manta, near the 
Arma, near a river to which the Spa- | river Dable, once famouꝭ ſor a large 
niards gave that name, from the oppoſi- emerald which they worſhip'd. 8. Gua- 
tion they met with there. 7. Carthago, yaquit. 9. Gaſtro. 10. Loxa. 11. 
the chief city of the Quimbays, upon the | Zamora. 12. Taen. Near theſe five laſt 
rivers Tacurumbi and La Cequo. 8. Cali, nam'd, there are gold mines. 13. S. Mi- 
the reſidence of the governor, upon a | chae},, which was the firſt city built by 
pleaſant river which runs into the Rio | the Spamards in Peru. 14. Paita, 
Grande. 9. Bonaventura haven. 10. | Which was firſt burnt by Candiſb in 1 547, 
S. Juan 45 Paſlo, near the borders of and afterwards by the Dutch. . 
Peru. 11. Timana, where a valiant | Los Quixos, the ſecond province of Los 
people inhabited, who gave the Spaniards Peru, has Quitu on the north weſt ;. Quixos. 
much trouble. 12. Guadalajara de Bu- Popayan on the north; and Los Pacoma- | 
ga, and 13. Sebaſtian de la Plata, where | ros on the ſouth caſt ; and borders upon 
they us'd to ſell men's fleſh in their pub- | Canela and S. Juan de Salinas, if theſe 
lick ſhambles ; with ſeveral other ſmaller | are not a part of Pyixos. The chief 
towns. All theſe provinces laſt mention'd | towns in this province are, 1. Qxixos or 
from the river Darien, or gulf of Uraba | Baeſa. 2. Archedona. 3. Avila. 4. 
are within that part of the continent, | Sevilla del Oro. The rivers which run 
call'd Terra Firma, which name the firſt | thro' theſe two provinces laſt nam'd are, 
diſcoverers gave it, to diſtinguiſh the | 1. S. Jago, which falls into the ſouth ſea 
continent from the iſlands diſcoyer'd before, | at. Quitu point. 2. S. Matthew at cape 
Having ſhew'd the diviſion of Terra S. Francis. 3. Los Quiximes near cape 
Firma, we ſhall go round the Spaniſh Aaſſao. 4. Tumbez, mention'd frequent- 
dominions of South America in the ſame | ly in Pizarro's expedition. 
method, and give the ſeveral provinces as | The third province of Peru is Lima; Lima. 
they lie along the coaſt, or penetrate into | which has Qyitu and Los Quixos on the 
the country; taking no notice of the time | north eaſt ; on the eaſt Colloa and a part 
or manner of planting ſuch colonies as | of Cozco; on the ſouth Los Charcas, and 
have been mention'd in this work before. | on the weſt the Paciſic Ocean or louth ſea. 
The neareſt colony to Popayan, poſ- In this province there are a great number of 
Quica ſeſs'd by the Spaniards, is that of Quitu, fruitful valleys, and very rich in gold. 
which is the firſt province of Peru, having | The chief towns are, 1. Miraflores, in 
on the weſt, the Mar del Eur; on the | the valley of Zan, five leagues from the 
ſouth, the province of Liga; on the | ſea, where there is a good harbour. 2. 
caſt, the province call'd Los Qrixos, and | Truxillo, three leagues from the fea. 
on the north Popayan : being from the | 3. La Parilla, or Santa cloſe to the fea, 
line ſouthward, 72. leagues in length, | with a good harbour. 4. Arnedo, ten 
along the ſouth ſea; and in ſome places, | leagues north of Lima, among the vine- 
from that ſea, in breadth 25 leagues. | yards of the valley of Chancas. 5. Li- 
The chief cities of this province are, 1. | a or Los Reyes, of which in the preced- 
Quitu from whence the province takes | ing chapter. To the arch-biſhop of Li- 
its name, and was remov'd by the Spa- ma, all the biſhops of Peru, Chili, Po- 
niards from the place where it was at | payan, Panama, Nicaragua, and Rio 
firſt, to the foot of the Andes or Cordil-| de la Plata, are ſuffragans. Sir Francis 
eras, from whence there is a noble high | Drake took twelve ſhips from this bay in 
way to Cozco. 2. Carangues, Which, | 1579. 6. Canuete call'd alſo Guarco 
during the government of the inca's, was | from the valley where it is ſituated. 7. 
a royal feat, and had a fine palace, of Valverde, ſo nam'd for the pleaſantneſs 
which the ruins ſhew the magnificence to | of the valley where it ſtands. 8. Pa- 
this day. 3. The caſtle of Atabala, chacama, four leagues ſouth of Lima; 
anothor royal ſeat, not inferiour, ſays where Przarre found 900,000 ducats in 


one 


, 


Cha 


eaſt of Lima, in the valley of Cocoloc ha, 
where there is a rich gold mine, and the 


beſt of tobacco. 10. Miguel de la Ribe- 


ra, in the valley of Camana. 11. Are- 


quipa, about 11 leagues from the ſea to- 


Wards the mountains; being a place of 


the river 


great reſort, upon aceount of the mines of 
Cancos, Porcos and Potofi, which are 


brought to this place, and conyey'd by 
Quilea to Lima, 12. Caxa- 
malca, the place of Atahualpa's impriſon- 


ment, and death ſpoken of before. 13. 


8. Juan de la Frontiera, in the country 


of Chiacapoyns, weſt of the mountains. 
14. S. Jags de las Valles, and 15. Leon 


de Guanuco. | 

The fourth province is that of Cozco, 
which lies eaſt and ſouth eaſt of Lima; 
north of Los Charcas; weſt of Los 


-Quixos, Guiana and Pacomoros. This 
is the leargeſt province of Peru, for it 


great waybeyond the Cordilleras or 


* Andes. In this the inca's of Peru had many 
magnificent palaces and houſes of plea- 


ſure. There are likewiſe ſeveral lakes in 
it-; and ſome of the greateſt rivers in the 
world take their riſe out of thoſe lakes, or 
from the mountains in this province; ſuch 
as, the river of Plate, which runs to the 
north ſea, thro* the valley of Aauxa, 
and the great country of Paraguay; and 


falls into the ſea in 35 deg. ſ. lat. and is 


augmented in its courſe, by the waters 
of Parcos, Bilcas, Abencay, © Apurima, 


and many others which fall into it. The 


firſt Spaniſh conquerors were at a great 


deal of pains to plant colonies in this pro- 


vince, to the eaſtward of the mountains, 
and ſuffer'd much in the diſcovery ; but 
what with their own quarrels among 
themſelves, and the intereſt of the royal 
family of Peru, who, being ill us'd by the 
Spantaras, retir'd to the mountains, and 
had intelligence with the natives all about; 
and what with the difficulty and fatigue 
of the march thro? ſuch inacceſſible places, 
it was along time before there were any 
Spaniſh colonies fix'd there. The chief 
towns in this province are, 1. Bombon, 
ſituated upon the lake Chinchacocha. 
2. Porcos, upon a little hill, near the 
mountains. 3. S. Juan de Vittoria, built 


by Pizarro 1539, between Lima and 


Cogco. 4. Guamanga, rich in mines, of 
different kinds, as alſo fruitful in corn, 
and well ſtock'd with cattle. 5. Bilcas, 
which is almoſt the centre of this vaſt em- 
pire. 6. Guancavelica, made rich by 
miges of quickſilver found near it, in 
1566. 7. Cozco, Which was the metro- 
polis of Peru before the conqueſts; but 
ſince then, for the conveniency of being 
near the ſea, Lima has been the ſeat of 
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one old \ temple, beſides great treaſure 
hidden by the prieſts and other natives. 
9. Caſtro Verreina, 60 leagues fouth 


the vice roy, and of judicature. 8. 


Franciſco de Vittoria, in the valley of 


Vileabambo; and 9. Juan del Oro, fo 
calld from the richneſs of it. | 

There is a ſmall province between 
Cusco and Las Charchas, (if it is not ra- 


ther a part of one of them) call'd Callao Callao. 


ſouth of Co=co, and eaſt of Lima, but does 
not paſs the mountains. The chief towns 
are 1. Cuquingua, a place naturally ſtrong 
from the unfordable rivers on one ſide, and 
the inacceſſible mountains on the other; ha- 
ving only one cawſey leading to it, which 
for three leagues together allows room only 
for one man to walk. 2. Pucara, a good 
town in former times, but now ruinous. 
3. Ayavire or Las Sepulturas, where the 
Peruvian nobility us'd to be buried. 4. 
Hatuncolla, the chief town of the pro- 
vince, upon the river Caravaia. 5. 
Chinquita, upon the lake Titicaca. 6. 
Tiagnanaca, at the mouth of the lake, 
where there are ſtones of 30 feet in length, 
the remains of old buildings. 7. Nueſtra 
Segnora de la Paz, our lady of peace, 
about half way between Cozco and Po- 
foſi. 8. Copavana, with other ſmaller 
towns. This lake Titicaca is ſaid to be 
80 leagues round, and is {upply'd by 10 
conſiderable riyers. 


The laſt province of Peru towards the Los 
ſouth is Los Charcas, which is bounded Charcas. 


on the ſouth by Chili, on the weſt by 
the pacific Ocean; on the north by Lima, 
Collao and Coſco, and on the caſt, by 
thoſe undiſcoyer'd countries which lie be- 
tween it and the province of Paraguay or 
De la Plata. This province is about 
150 leagues in a ftreight line» from north 
to ſouth. The chief towns in Los Char- 
cas are, 1. La Plata, formerly Cuchi- 
ſacha, on the eaſt fide of the Cordilleras. 
The neighbouring mines of Potoſi having 
brought the richeſt SHaniards in Peru to 
ſettle in this city, or made them ſo after 
they came, this is the chief city in the 
province, and the place of judicature, and 
a biſhop's ſee. This city with a conſide- 
rable territory near it, was P;zars's 
property, and might have been continu'd to 
him and his heirs, which would have been 
worth 200,000 ducats a year, and might 
have been enjoy'd by him without envy ; 
but by his ambition he loſt all. 2. Oro- 
eſa, 20 leagues north of La Plata, in 
the rich valley of Cochobamba. But the 
richeſt of them all is, 3. Potoſi, where 
the ſilver mines were ſo accidentally found 
out, by pulling up a branch to which a 
piece of ſilver ſtuck, and by a narrower 
inſpection diſcover'd the mine, of which 
the Indian who found it might have 
made a conſiderable eſtate, had he not 
truſted another with the ſecret ; but they 


two falling out about the dividend, one of 
them ſhew'd the mine to the Spaniards, 


who 


Fad 
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who ſoon cut them both out of the Whole. and 12. 8. Juan de la Frontera; 
What makes the mines of Pataſ the f bath on the. eaſt of Chili, towards tlie 
more valuable is, that there was never any | countries unconquer'd, being beyond the 
water in them to trouble the Workers. Cundilleras. 1 £ 10 3 
But we ſhall take farther notice of theſe Next to Chili, is the Tera Magellauica, 
mines in the natural hiſtory of America. Mhich lies between. Chili and the Magel- + 
4. Santa Crus up in the country eaſt-¶ Aanic ſtraits, and runs behind, that is, to 
ward, where the Spaniards having taught the eaſtward. of the ſouth part of ¶ hili. 
them to weaye Cotton, they now drive a gut as we have given no account, as 

tides nt od . EA yet, of the diſcovety of this part of 

Along the coaſt of the ſouth ſca, we America, jt will not be improper to ſhe w 
cotne next to Chili, which reaches as far how it came to be found out. 2 
as the Magellan ſtraits. But commonly An the year 1319, Ferdinand Magei- 
this track of coaſt is divided between Janes and Ruy Fatero made a contract 
Chili Proper, and Terra Magellanica, and with the King of Spain to diſcover the 
therefore we ſhall diſtinguiſh them after ſpice iſlands ſonthward; for which bis 
the ordinary manner. N majeſty granted them à patent of Aue- 

Chili Proper reaches from. the deſart of. dant ados and generals in thoſe countries 
Atacama, which divides Peru ſtom Chili, or iſlands, which they ſhoyld diſcover, 
near the tropic of Capricorn, above zooſſ to he enjoy d by them and their heirs for 
leagues ſouthward in à ſtreight line; ha- ever; he was-likewiſe to provide them in 
ving the ſouth ſea on the weſt, and the ſhipping and men. But a controverſy 
undiſcbyer'd lands towards Nio de la Pla- axiſing between them, who ſhould be ad- 
7a on the caſt. This countfy, altho' very miral, the king order d Mage//an to go 
large, is not diſtinguiſh'd into different alone, under colour of Falero's being in- 
governments and prefectures, as Feru and | diſpos d. The king of Portugal gave all 
Mexico ire, we ſhall therefore gi ve the the oppoſition he could to this voyage, as 
principal towns of Chili all conſider d as heing an infringement of his property, 
one province; (moſt of them having | agreeable to thepope's bull formerly men- 
been mention'd in the laſt chapter; ) tion d.“ But the king of Spain aſſurd Ch. I. 

The chief and are theſe, 1. Copiapo, Which has a | him, that nodammage ſhould be done to 

towns in commodious harbour, upon the coaſt, in | his juſt right. 8 

Chili. the north part of Chili. 2. La Serena, | Magellan ſet out from Seville on the The d, 
upon the banks of Coguimbo near its 10th of Auguſt 1519, with five ſhips, 22% rl. 
mouth, -in a rich country for gold mines. | two of 130 tun a piece, two of go, and 1 
Here Sir Francis Drake attempted to at- one of 60; on board which were 234 men, un. 

tack the S$pamards, but was beaten back | with proviſions. for two years. They 
after a hot engagement, in his expedition | ftop'd at the Canary iflands to get what 

to the ſouth ſea. 3. S. Jago on the tiver neceſſaries they wanted, and then Magel- 
Tapocalma, lat. 35 deg. 14 leagues from | lan took a courſe almoſt ſouth, His cap- Magel. 
the fouth ſea, where there is a good har- | tains telling him that he ought to ſteer lan 4% 
bour call'd Valparayſo, where Drake | ſouth weſt, he bid them follow his flag by eric 
ſucceceded better than at Serexa, for he | day and his light by night, without ask- 

burnt the town, and took four Spaniſh | ing queſtions. Thus he fail'd 15 days along Her 1. 

ſhips, and got a great treaſure. 4. La the coaſt of Guinea, and for 20 days 11. b. i. 

Conception, ſituated on the Penco bay lat, | more was becalm'd. Aſter this they ch. 3. 

37 deg. Here the $pamards are oblig'd had dreadful ſtorms, fo that they were 

to keep a ſtrong garrifon to oppoſe the | in great danger: but at laſt, up- 

warlike Araucans, Whom they were ne- | on the 13th of December, they found 

ver able entirely to ſubdue. +5. Los | themſeleves in' a large bay, which they 

Conſines, built to guard the rich mines at | call'd Santa Lucia having enter'd it upon 

Angol. 6. La Imperial built about the | S. Lucy's day; and is the ſame to which 

ſame time, as we obſery'd before. 7. | the Portugueſes gave the name of Rio de 

Villa Ricca about 16 leagues from Inße- Janeiro, upon the coaſt, of Brazile, un- Rio d 

rial, and 25 from the fea. 8, Baldiqia, | der the topic of Capricorn. As ſoon as e 

built, as we obſerv'd before, by the gover- | they came to an anchor, the natives came 

nor of the ſame name, near the very beſt | about their ſhips, in canoes, bringing 

mines in all America, from which that | plenty of hens, parrots, and. other forts 

valiant man got, whilſt he liy'd, 25,000 | of fowl, with diaz wheat, and fruit, 

crowns a day. 9. Oſorno on the bay of | this being midſummer tide with them, 

Chilo, in a barren foil, but rich in mines. | Theſe they barter'd for toys, giving ſeven 

Theſe three laſt mention'd towns, were | or eight hens for a face card; and a ſlave 

pillag'd and burnt by the Aranucans in | for an ax or hatchet. But this being 

1596, 1599 and 1604. 10. Caſtro, the | ſuppos'd to be within the line or diviſion 

moſt ſoutherly city in Chili, built in an | given by the pope's bull, to the King of 
illand in the bay of Chilo. 11. Mendo- | Portugal, Magellan forbad all traffick 
| | pO with 
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nmelro, 
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with the natives for any thing but proviſions. 


Departing from this place, they fail'd 
along the coaſt ſouthward; and upon the 
11th of January, they came up with a 
point of land, which the pilot call'd cape 
S. Maria, which he faid a Portugueſe 
pilot had deſcrib'd to him by that name; 
and in a few days more they reach'd the 
Rio de Solis, afterwards well known by 


Rio della the name of Rio della Plata, which gives 


Plara. 


Bay of S. 


the name to all the large country that 
lies between Fragile, and Terra Magel- 
lanica. This famous river is in 35 
degrees ſ. lat. and is the ſame where De 
Solis was kill'd, as has been related.“ 
Here the Indians appear'd in their canoes, 
but would not come within ſpeech ; and 
when the commodore order'd out ſome 
boats, the natives fled fo faſt, that there 
was no overtaking them. But at night, 
one Indian came aboard the admiral in a 
canoe ; Magellan gave him a linnen ſhirt, 
and a red jerkin, and diſmis'd him; but 
he never return'd. Magellan went aboard 
a ſmall ſhip, and fail'd quite croſs the 
river, which, at that place (being a good 
way up) was 20 leagues over. 

Leaving this river, they ſail'd, in a 
ſouth weſt courle, and came to a bay, on 
the 25th of February, which he therefore 
call'd S. Matthias's bay in the latitude of 


Marthias, 41 and a half; where they felt much cold; 


Peguin 
bry. 


They come 


to the ri- 
ver 5. Ju- 
lian, 


and, farther ſouth, they had ſtormy wea- 


ther, which diſpers'd their fleet for ſome 


days. Coming together again, they ſent 


ſome boats to an iſland to wood and water; 
but they found neither, only they got vaſt 
flocks of Penguins, a ſort of large fowl, 
whoſe wings are ſo ſhort, that they can- 
not bare them up; there was alſo a great 
number of ſea calves. One of the boats 
ſtaying behind the reſt, ſuch a ſtorm blew, 
that they were forc'd to ly aſhore all 
night, in fear of being devour'd by the 
calves, or elſe ſtarv'd to death with cold. 
As ſoon as it was day, the admiral ſent 
two other boats aſhore to ſearch for them, 
who found them half ſtarv'd, hid under 
a rock. This bay they call'd the Pen- 
guin bay, which they got out of as 
toon as the ſtorm ceas'd, ſailing to a bay 
where they deſign'd to have winter'd, 
(it being now the month of April, the 
beginning of winter in that climate ;) 
but they 1uffer'd fo much in it, that they 
were glad to get out with the ſafety of 
their ſhips, giving it the name of Baia 
de Los'Travajos, the bay of troubles ; 
and failing along the coaſt, they enter'd 
the river 8. Julian upon eaſter eve. 
Magellan being reſolv'd to winter in 
this place, went aſhore on 'eafter day, 
where they had mals perform'd; and then 
he order'd his men's allowance to be 
ſhorten'd, at which they grumbled, tell- 
ing him, that now they ſaw no appear- 
J VII. 1s 
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ance of any paſſage, but that the land, 
in all probability reach'd to the Autar- 
rick pole; begging of him to give them a 
larger allowance, or elſe to return home. 
But the admiral reſolutely told them, 
He had determin'd to proceed, and to 
« compaſs what he had undertaken to the 


% emperor, or to die in attempting it. 


«< That they were in no difficulty as to 
© their ſtated allowance, becauſe there 
« was plenty of fiſh and fow! upon the 
« coaſt, with abundance of wood and 
« water. That he was ſurpriz'd to find 
“ {o much faint heartedneſs among Sani- 
« ards. But he ſaid they did not conſi- 
* der, that in a few months, if they 
* ſhould be oblig'd to fail to the pole, it 
* would be as warm there as any where 
« elle, becauſe towards the beginning of 
October, they would have continual 
« day for three months together. But 
he aſſur'd them that they could not 
* have much farther to fail ſouthward be- 
« fore they ſhould find a paſſage weſtward 
* to the Molucco iſlands. And therefore 
he bid them take courage, and remem- 
ber that the King would reward them 
* nobly for their fatigue; and for his part, 
* he did not doubt but he ſhould be able 
* toenrich them all with gold and ſpice.” 

Altho' this ſpeech quieted ſome of them, 
yet a great number mutiny'd; and the 
admiral having ſent his boat to the ſhip 
S. Anthony to take in ſome hands for 
watering, one of the ſhip's crew call'd to 
them not to come nearer, for they would 
obey no orders from Magellan, for their 
preſent captain Gaſper de Quetado, Ha- 
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A mutiny 


ving confin'd Alvaro de la Meſquita, bord. 


the admiral's kinſman, whom he had 
made captain of the 8. Anthony, and 
likewiſe the pilot Mafia; and that he 
himſelf had kill'd the maſter. Magellan 
being inform'd of this ſent back his boat, 
deſiring to know, whom they were for ? 
and the ſame queſtion he put to the other 
ſhips. When the skiff ask'd the 8. An- 
thony, whom they were for? Queſada an- 
ſwer'd boldly, for the king and fot me. 
Lewis de Mendoza made the ſame an- 
ſwer, from on board the Vittoria; and 
John de Cartagena from the Conception. 
But Serrano, who commanded the Sant 
Jago, not being concern'd/in the mutiny, 
when he was ask'd, whom he was for 9 
anſwer'd, for the king and Magellan. 
The admiral, finding that this conſpira- 
cy was far advanced, ſaw there was noth- 
ing but reſolution could ſtop it; and there- 
fore he gave orders to have all things 
ready for an attack: and ſending thirty 
choice men, whom he knew to be faithful, 
aboard the long boat, and five in the skiff, 
he gave them orders to go to the 
Vittora; and that they in the skiff 


ſhould go aboard her with a letter to 


ee Mendota ; 
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gue ld by 
Magel - 
lan. 


Mendoza; but he order d them to ſtab 


him whilſt he was reading it, and upon the 
noiſe, that the 30 from the long boat ſhould 
make haſte to their reſcue: which they 
perform'd without any oppoſition, there 
being many aboard\ that ſhip who were 
faithful to Magellan. The Vittoria boy 
thus ſecur'd, the admiral ſet a fin 
watch upon the other two, leſt they 
ſhould eſcape him in the night; and ſeeing 
the S. Anthony going down the river (but 
it was by the force of the current) he be- 
lieving ſhe deſign d to fight, ſent orders to 
the Vittoria to be ready. Queſada was 
the only man that appear'd upon the quar- 
ter deck, with a ſpear in one hand and his 
target upon his arm; his men not ſtiring 
tho' he call'd them. As ſoon as that 
ſhip was up with the admiral, Magellan 
let drive a broad fide at her, and, board- 
ing her, ſeiz'd Queſada, and ſome of the 
chief of the mutiners, ſending them aboard 
his own ſhip. He then ſent a ſecond 
time to the Conception to ask, whom the 
were for? and they anſwering, for t 
king, and Magellan, he order'd Cartha- 
gena to be ſent to him. 

The next day, he made Mendoza's 
dead body be quarter'd, and the ſame 


ſentence he paſt upon Qreſada, which, 


for want of an executicner, was perform'd 
by that captain's ſervant, who fſav'd 
himſelf from being hang'd by doing it. 
John de Carthagena was ſentenced to be 
left aſhore, which was done; and ſoon af- 
ter he got, for a companion, a French 
clergyman, who was endeavouring to raiſe 
a new mutiny aboard the S. Anthony ; 
this being thought a ſeverer puniſhment 
than death. Having thus put an end to 
the mutiny, he pardon'd the reſt, becauſe 
he had occaſion for them. | 

Winter being over, he ſent Serrano 
along the coaſt, to diſcover for ſo many 
leagues ſouthward, if there was any 


ſtreights to be ſeen, with orders to re- 


turn after having gone ſuch a diſtance. 


About 20 leagues higher Serrano found 


a fine river, which he call'd Santa Cruz, 
becauſe he came into it the 3d day of 


May. Here he ſtaid fix days, but as he at- 


tempted to proceed, a ſudden guſt ſpilt 
all his fails, the rudder ſtarted out, and 


the ſhip fell a plunging, and then was 


driven upon a flat where by good provi- 
dence, the men got a ſhore, but loſt the 
ſhip, and cargo. There being no natives 
to be ſeen, they liv'd upon ſhell fiſh, 


found among the rocks; but not knowing | 
how to get over the river Santa Crux, 


they waited till the waves had broken 
their ſhip to pieces, and then took up 
ſuch of the planks as they could carry ; 
but being weak and faint, they were 
four days in marching the fix leagues back 
to the river, living upon herbs all the 
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while. They were 37 in number; but 
all the timber, they could carry, was only 
ſufficient to make a boat that would hold 
two. With this, two men paſt the river, 
and to aviod the tediouſneſs of paſſing and 
re-paſſing 36 times, it was agreed that 


they two ſhould go to the place where 


they had left the fleet, and give the ad- 
miral notice of their diſaſter. 

Seventeen days were ſpent in this march, 
and when they came to S. Julian, quite 
ſpent with hunger and cold, the weather 
was ſo ſtormy, that there was no going 
to ſea; and therefore the admiral diſ- 
patach'd 20 men by land with proviſions, 
for thoſe who were left behind, which was 
a moſt ſeaſonable relief to them. They ſpent 
two days in paſling the river, in the boat 
they had made; and, with much to 
do, got back to the fleet; which had 
ſuffer'd much, from the cold, this winter, 
three having loſt the uſe of they hands, 
for 8. Julian is in 49 or 50. degrees of 
lat. Magellan had ſent ſome of his 
people up into the country, to ſee if they 
could find any mhabitants ; but they ha- 
ving march'd a great way, and finding it 
a deſart, return d. At laſt fix Indians 
appear'd, and the boat being ſent aſhore, 
at their ſigns, they came aboard, and ate 
as much potfage as would have ſerved 20 
Spaniards, ſome few more came, and 
brought does with them; but never re- 
turn'd more. Some fires having been ſeen 
at midnight, the admiral ſent, next morn- 
ing, ſeven men to ſearch where the light 
was ſeen, but they march'd the whole 
day to no purpoſe; till towards evening, 
they were attack'd by nine Indians, who 
ſhot at them, and kill'd one Spaniard, 
and had done more miſchief, but that the 
Spamards, covering themſelves with their 
targets, clos'd with them, and put them 
to flight. 

On the 24th of Auguſt 1520, they 
weigh'd anchor and all to Santa Cruz; 
but, in the end of October, they left that 
river, and, with much difficulty, by rea- 
ſon of bad weather, they arriv'd at Cape 
Virgines, fo call'd becauſe they came to it They r. 
upon S. Urſula's day. From thence he Cas 
ſent two ſhips to diſcover whether there Viagines. 
was any ſtreights there, and to come back 
in five days. Upon their return they 
differ'd in their accounts, having taken 
different ſides of the ftreights ; but Ma- 
gellan, finding that they agreed, that 
the current in, was ſtronger than the 


ebb out, had great hopes to find what he 
had ſo long look'd for; fo chat Gitng up._ 
the open, and obſerving the ſtreigh 


ly eaſt and weſt, he came to an anchor, Magellan 
and ſent the S. Anthony farther up, which _ . 
was the firſt (as far as we know) that pr farb 
ever fail'd from Europe to the ſouth fea. ſes. 


When ſhe came back, Magellan with a 
great 


t 
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Mich he 


enters. 


And ſails 
towards 
the n. 


great deal of joy call'd a council of all 
the captains and other officers, deſiring 
them to take an exact account of the pro- 
viſions, being reſolv'd to go to the Mo- 
lucca iſlands. T he pilot of the S8. Aut ho- 
ny propos d, that they ſhould return to 
5 ain, having accompliſh'd the chief de- 
0 n of their voyage; becauſe ther being 
of neceſſity a larger ocean between the 
entry into the ſouth ſea, and the Molucca 
iſlands, they were in danger of periſhing 
for want of proviſions, as well as by 
ſtorms. But Magellan would not liſten to 
that advice, declaring that it he were 
ſure to be reduced to eat the hides that 
were about the main maſt, he would not 
return to Spain in that forlorn condi- 
tion. 

Accordingly he weigh'd anchor the 
next day, and finding the paſſage in ſome 
places not above a musket ſhot in breadth, 
and in others with large bays, he at laſt 
enter d the ſouth ſea, on the 27th of Nov. 
and after a publick thankſgiving, he 
ſail'd towards the north coaſt, to get out 
of the cold. The entry to the ſtreights 
from the eaſt (call'd, from this admiral, 
the fic. pals of Magellan,) is in 52 deg. 
ſ. lat. and proceeding, thro' many turnings 
and windings ſtill weſtward ; the out-let, 
to the ſouth ſea, is in 53 degrees of lat. 
For a conſiderable way, from the eaſt 
ſea, the country, on both ſides, is pleaſant; 
but farther weſt, the land is high, and 
rocky, very dangerous in ſtormy weather; 
which is probably the reaſon that ſo few 
make uſe of this paſſage; the Spaniards 
chuſing to fail from Panama, and other 

rts of the ſouth ſea, to the Molucca's, 


and ſending the commodities they bring 


from the eaſt, by way of Nombre de Di- 
os, into Spain; the Engliſh, and other 
nations, who trade to the eaſt Indies, go- 
ing by the cape of Good Hope, found out 
by the Poriugueſes, as has been ſaid. 
Whilſt Magellan was in the ſtreights, 
he ſent the S. Anthony thro' a creek, to- 
wards the ſouth of the bay he lay at an- 
chor in, to diſcoyer which way it turn'd, 
promiſing to ſtay there, three days, for 
their return: but ſhe not coming back in 
ſix days, his pilot, and other officers per- 
ſuaded him to ſet fail, ſaying that ſhe was 
return'd to Spain. After he was gone, 
the S. Anthony came to the bay, but 


(miſſing the admiral,) Meg uit a, Who 
commanded her, would have follow'd him, 


but Gomez the pilot, a Portugueſe, and 


one Guerra tell upon him, wounded, and 
confin'd him, and turning their courſe, 
made out of the ſtreights the way they 
came in, deſigning to return to Spain. 
The admiral, having now only three 
ſhips, ſail'd along the coaſt of what, from 
that time was call'd the Magellanic Land, 
the ſun being in his Zenith, that is per- 


pendicularly above him, he found he was 
got within the tropic again; and taking 
his obſeryations, te ſaw himſelf in the 
latitade of 21 deg. but having no inten- 
tion of ſtaying upon the American coaſt, 
he bent his courſe more weſterly, and 
{ail'd above 2000 leagues from the entry 
of the ſtraits, on the ſouth ſide; and 
upon the 2oth of January 1521, he 
found jhimſelfin 15 deg. 48 minutes, and 
fell in with two beautiful iſlands ; but 
found the inhabitants very unpoliſh'd, 
and brutal; however they were not ſo ſhy 
as the Indians generally were; for they 
came aboard the ſhips in great numbers, 
in their canoes, and refuſing to go out 
again, the admiral was oblig'd to turn 
them out by force. This diſoblig'd them 
ſo, that they ſhot arrows, and threw 
ſtones from their canoes, againſt the Spa- 
mards. Magellan, at firſt, order'd that 
they ſhould not be hurt, but finding that 
they perſiſted in their fury, and that ſeve- 
ral Spaniards were wounded, he made ſome 
cannon be fir'd upon them, which Killing 
ſeveral of them, and ſinking ſome canoes, 
oblig'd them to retire. 

Leaving thoſe iſlands, (which he call'd 
de las Velas, becauſe they us'd fails of 
palm leaves to their canoes) he ſail'd 
about 3oo leagues in a weſterly courſe, 
where he found many iſlands and plenty 
of proviſions, the natives bringing in fowls 


and other things, to barter for baubles. At 


one of thoſe iſlands call'l Mazagua, the 


lord of the place ſent ten men, in a canoe, aud of 


„ Maza- 
to ask who they were, and what they gua. 


wanted; Magellan ſaid, they belong'd to 
the king of Spain, and wanted proviſions, 
and liberty of trade. The Indians re. 
ceiving this meſſage, (for the admiral's in- 
terpreter underſtood thoſe people) the 
king or lord, ſent four ſwine, three goats, 
and ſome rice aboard, excuſing himſelf 
that he was ſcarce of proviſions at that 
time, The admiral having talk'd with 
this king, ask'd him where he could be 
well ſupply'd? to which he anſwer'd, that 
about 20 leagues from thence, there was 
a great iſland whoſe king was his relation, 
where he might have as much as he pleaſ- 
ed. Magellan deſiring him to ſend him 
ſome of his people for pilots, the king 
offer'd to go himſelf; which he did. 
And, in a ſhort time, they arriv'd at the 
iſland of Zebu; where 2000 people arm'd 
with ſpears and ſhields, came upon the 
ſhore, gazing at the ſhips, with much 
aſtoniſhment. | 
The king of Mazagua went aſhore, 
and going to his couſin, told him, that 
the Spaniards were peaceable people, and 
wanted nothing but proviſions, and liber- 
ty of traffick, The king of gZebu made 


anſwer, that his cuſtom was, when he 


made peace with any ſtranger, to have 


blood 
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blood drawn from one another's breaſts, 
which the contraQting parties were inter- 
changeably to drink. Magellan conſent- 
ing to this, expected the King on board, 
the next day, to perform the ceremony; 
but he ſent him word, that his having 
agreed to do it, was ſufficient, and he 
look'd upon the ce as concluded. 
Upon this, the admiral order'd all the 

lan makes > 

bewirb guns to be fir d; which, had not the 
tbe king peace been firſt concluded, would have 
of Zuba. frighten'd the natives out of the city; 
but they had ſuch. dependance upon the 
publick faith, that no body, ſtir'd. 
Soon after, the natives brought plen- 
ty of fowl, ſwine, goats, and rice 
aboard, with all forts of fruit of the 
country; for which they receiv'd hawks 
bells, glaſs beads, and other toys. 
The admiral living in ſecurity at this 
iſland, order'd a room to be builr, of ſtone, 
upon the ſhore, for maſs ; and going 
aſhore with his men, his chaplain cele- 
brated maſs in great ſtate, at which the 
king, and all his family, with the princt- 
pal people of the city, were preſent. 
After maſs, the prieſt, by the interpreter, 
gave a ſhort ſummary of the chriſtian 
faith, which the King embracing, he and 
his family were baptis'd, and in a few 
days the whole city. Here Magellan 
built a houſe for a factory; and hearing 
of the iſland of Borneo in the Eaſt=Inates, 
he deſign'd to fail thither. "This iſland 
of Zebu is one of thoſe call'd, the Philip- 

On-of the pine iſlands, and is about the lat. of 14 

hes ink deg. But it was not all under the domi- 

ende. njon of this king ; for the iſland was a 
large one, and under ſeveral kings, who 
{ome times had war with one another. 

The admiral ſent to thoſe kings, ſum- 
moning them to come to him, and to ſub- 
mit to the new chriſtian king. TWO of 
them comply d, and ſent their ſubmiſſion, 
but other two made a jeſt of his meſſage; 
and therefore Magellan ſet out at mid- 
night, with two boats full of Spamarads, 
and, having guides from the confederate 
king, ſurpriz'd the city of one of the re- 
cuſants, and burnt it. Next day, he 
ſent a meſſage to the king of Matan, 
that he would uſe him after the ſame 
manner, if he did not ſubmit; to which 
the other reply d, that he might come for 
he was ready for him. The admiral, 
willing to ſhew the bravery of the Spani- 
ards, and to let the new convert ſee the 
advantage he was to reap by his ſubmit- 
ing to the King of Spain, ſet out with 60 
men, in three boats, againſt the advice of 
the chriſtian king, who told him, that 
the King of Matan had 6000 men ready, 
and that the two kings who had {ent their 
ſubmiſſion, had join'd him. However 
not being able to diſſuade him from the 
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thouſand of his people in canoes. Capt. 
Serrano was likewiſe averſe to his going, 
but he was obſtinate. He arriv'd there- 
fore at Matan two hours before day, but 
the tide being out, the boats could not 
come within croſs-bow ſhot of the town. 
The chriſtian King pray'd him to give 
him leave to make the firſt attack with 
his Indians, and to ſuſtain him with 
the Spaniards; but the admiral was fo 
far from taking that good advice, that he 
would not let the Indians engage at all, 
bidding their king ſtand ſtill, and fee the 
Journ manner of hghting. At break 
of day he landed with 55 men, and march- 
ing to the town, found it abandon'd. But 
as he had ſet fire to it, he was attack'd 
of a ſudden, by two conſiderable bodies of 
Indians, againſt whom he maintain'd a 
fight molt of that day; till the powder 
and arrows failing the musketeersandcrois- 
bow men, the Indians preſt hard upon 
them; ſo that Magellan thought fit to re- 
tire, the Indian confederate king ſtand- 
ing an idle ſpectator the whole time, ac- 
cording to order. In this retreat, Magel- 
lan expoling himſelf ncedleſly, loſt his 
life; and indeed his death ſeems to have Nate. 
been owing to a ſort of fatality, if it was + 
not occaſion'd by unſeaſonable pride, to 
ſhew that he needed no aſſiſtance to con- 
quer Indiaus, tho' there was great in- 
equality in their numbers. He was a 
brave man, and deſerv'd a better fate. 
As ſoon as the admiral fell, the Sani- 
ar de were diſcourag'd, and if their con- 
federate king had not brought them off, 
by falling with his freſh men upon the 
enemy, it is probable they had all periſh- 
ed, being overtoil'd with ſo many hours 
labour. 
Upon his death, Barboſa was choſen þ...... 
commodore: but the new convert ſhew'd fuccees 
that he had been baptis'd without having bin, '« 
been fit for it; for, he invited the new , 
commander with ſeveral of his men, to ;;. wy 
an entertainment, where he treacherouſe criti: 
ly murder'd all that went. They who s. 
ſtaid aboard, having intelligence of what 
was done, choſe Carvally in his ſtead, 
and ſetting fail from that treacherous 
iſland, they ſtop'd at the iſland Quepiudo, 
then at Puluan, where they tlaffick'd 
far proviſions; and from thence they ar- 
riv'd at Borneo (formerly mention'd,*) , 
under the line. As ſoon as they came in- . 
to the river, three veſſels, call'd Cana- 
miſes, with gilt ſterns, like heads of ſer- f. . 
pents, came to them from the king of the 
ifland, to Know who they were, and 
what was their buſineſs; on board one of 
them was the King's ſecretary, a grave 
old man. The Spaniards having heard 
his quality, faluted him with their guns, 
after which he came aboard the admiral 


expedition, he accompany'd him with a 


ſhip, and embrac'd the commodore with 
much 
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much civility; and finding that they had 
to barter, he order plenty of pro- 
viſions to be ſent to the ſhips. The com- 
modore gave him and his attendants pre- 
ſents, and ſent a preſent to the King. 
Upon the ſecretary's return, the King 
bid them ſend two of their number to 
him, and Gonzalo de Eſpinoſa with ano- 
ther gentleman went aſhore, where they 
were. met by 2000 men in arms, and an 
elephant upon whoſe back they placed 
Eſpinoſa, and his companion. Being 
- come into the king's preſence, and having 
told their caſe, and that they only de- 
fir'd to trade with the iſland; he was 
well receiv'd, and had for a preſent two 
pieces of China damask, and one for 
every Spaniard. But ſome time after, 
five Spaniards having been ſent aſhore to 
buy things, they were detain'd ; and the 
Spaniards, by way of repriſal, having 
20 ſome of the veſſels belonging to the 
iſland, two of the Spaniards were releaſ- 
ed, but the other three detained ; ſo that 
the fleet ſail'd without them. But being 
diſguſted at their new commodore, they 
degraded him, and elected Eſpinoſa in his 
place, and made Fe e Cano, capt. 
of the Vittoria; and on the 8th of Nov. 
1521, by the aſſiſtance of a moor they 
had taken, they arriv'd at Tidure, one of 
And then the Molucca iſlands which they had been 


at rhe 
Molucco | 


. 


fo long in ſearch of. 

As ſoon as they came to an anchor near 
this iſland, the king of the place, whoſe 
name was #/manzor, came aboard the 
admiral ſhip, in a rich ſhirt, wrought 
with needle work in gold, over which he 
had a , white cloth girt about his waſte, 
hanging down to the ground; and, on 
his head, a fine filk vail, in the figure of 
a mitre. When he came aboard, he 

e. ſtop' d his noſe, for the ſmelt of the bacon, 

cciv'dby being a mahometan, The commodore, 

the king and all the Spamards accoſted him with 

4 great reſpect, and made preſents of ſuch 

the kings things as they had, to him and his fon; 

ef the o. deſiring leave to traffick in the iſland, 

= Mo- which he readily granted,” bidding them 

3 kill any one that injur'd them. And 

looking upon the flag, and the croſs upon 

the Spaniſb coin, he told, them, he had 

found out by aſtrology q that chriſtians 

were to come. thither for ſpices, which 

they ſhould be welcome: to. And having 

been inſorm d that they were Spaniards, 

and ask'd ſeveral queſtions; about the 

king their, maſter, he took an oath, 

that he would always be a friend to the 

king of Spain, and ſupply his ſubjects, 

When they came to his iſland, with cloves; 

and ſuch other ſpices as were in it, 

in exchange, for linnen cloth and ſilks. 

The kings of the neighbouring iſlands did 

the fame, and ſent preſents for his catho- 

lic majeſty; and alſo for the Spaniards.) 
„Ne VII. 2. 
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Theſe were the Molucca iſlands, diſcover- 
ed by Antonio de Brito upon the king of 
Portugal's account, the year after, vis. 
1526, as we obſery'd before.“ 

Having ſucceeded fo well among theſe 
iſlands, they laded their ſhips, and de- 
ſign d to return home: but, upon exami- 
nation, they found that the Trinidad, 
which was the admiral ſhip, was fo leaky, Ibe adm 
that they could not venture to ſea in her; 74 ſvip _ 
and there being no poſſibility of refitting 5 
her without turning up her keel, which Vi 


5p. 14; 


Vittoria 
would take up much time; it was agreed /-ils for 


that De Cano ſhould take, on board the ain. 
Vittoria, the preſents from the kings, and 
the youths. of the country, which had 
been given them, and make the beſt of his 
way to Spain by the cape of Good Hope. 
And therefore in the beginning of the 
year 1522, the Vittoria ſet fail from Tido- 
re with 60 Spamards, and ſome of the 
natives of the Molucca iſlands. They 
touch'd at an iſland, in 8 deg. and a half 
n. lat. which abounded in pepper; and 
then came to Timar, in 9 deg. where they 
took in white ſaunders, and faw much gin- 
ger and gold, 'Then paſling by Sumatra, 
under the line,“ they ſtruck into the p. 14. 
main ocean, ſteering ſouth weſt, to avoid 
meeting with the Portugueſes. And find- 
ing, by their obſervations, that they were 
to the weſtward of the cape of Good Hope, 
they ſteer d north weſt ; the wind having 
fayour'd them the whole voyage. Arriv- 
ing in ſome diſtreſs, (for want of water, 
_ the ſhip's being leaky) at the iſland 
of 8. Jago, near Cape Verd; they were 
forced — and eln ſome of their men Che 
aſhore for water, and to get ſome. blacks Verd. 
to work their pumps, ſeveral of their own 
men being fick. But as they ſent the 
boat aſhore another time, the Portugueſe 
governor, having had an account of their 
being there, ſeiʒ d the boat and men, and 
endeayour'd to poſſeſs himſelf of the ſhip. 
But de Cano, being upon his guard, and 
not finding his boat return, ſet ſail, and 
by good providence arriy'd at S. Lycar, 4 ... 
on the 6th of Sept. 15225 having been rer ac 
three years, wanting 14 days, in per- &. Lucar, 
forming this voyage. The 7r1nidad be- 
ing refitted, ſail'd for Panama, but 
meating with tempeſts was beaten back to 
Tidore, and ſeizd; as they heard two 
years aſter, by ſome fe of the crew! who 
eſcap'd, and came to Europe in Portu- 
tugueſe bottom. F 

At the return of the Vittoria they 
ſound they had gain'd a day, finding that 
what they reckon'd ſunday was only 
ſaturday in Spain. They computed that 
they had ſail'd 14,000 leagues in this 
voyage and were the firſt that ever had 
the honour to fail round the glode ; which 
made Sebaſtian del Cano much reſpected 


eyery where; but indeed it was all owing 
| Ddd to 
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to Magellan, who altho' he did not live 
to reap the fruit of his labour, the world 
has done juſtice to his memory, in calling 

the ſtreights he found out, as weil as the 
country, on the north part of them by 


his name; which was more than was done 


to the gteat Columbus, who them 
all the way to this new world, and yet 
they ſuffer d Americus Veſputius, (who 

made no diſcoveries but what he had firſt 
led him to) to chriſten this country after 
his own name, which would more juſtly 
have been Columba or Colona, for he had 
both thoſe names. 

When the Vittoria arriv'd at S. Lucar, 
they unladed her, having 533 quintails of 
cloves, beſides a quantity of cinamon, nut- 
megs, ſaunders, and other goods. The 

_ emperor receiy'd De Cano moſt graciouſly, 
and gave him and his men many marks 
of his fayour, as they well deſerv'd, ha- 
ving pav'd the way for all others who at- 
terwards made ſuch a merit of following 

the road they had chalk'd out for them. 
The next that attempted. the ſtreights 
of Magellan was Garcia de Loayſa, who 
ſet out with ſix ſhips and a tender, from 
Coruna in Gallicia, in the year-1525, in 
order to go towards the Molucca iſlands. 
They came upon the coaſt of Brazil, on 
the Sth of Dec. where their ' ſhips were 
diſpers'd by a ſtorm ; upon the 18th of 
Jan. they came to cape Virgines, where 
one of them was caſt away. The admi- 
ral was miſſing for ſome days, and had 
run a great hazard of being loſt; but at 
laſt returned to the fleet, and brought off 
ſuch of the ſhipwreck'd crew as had been 
ſav'd by ſwimming aſhore, The wind be- 
ing croſs, they did not enter the ſtreights 
till April. They found ſeveral harbours 
a little way up the ftreights; one of 
which they call'd 8. George's, (probably 
being found on the 23d of that. month) 
where they found green cinamon growing 
wild. Some Indians of a gigantick ſize 
came in canoes near the ſhips, with fire- 
brands in their hands, but did not ven- 
ture ſo cloſe as to do miſchief, nor could 
the boats catch them, they row d ſo ſwift- 
ly. Thoſe were call'd Patagones, ind 
inhabited the country between the Ma- 
gellanick land and the ftreights mouth on 

the ſouth ſea. e ae 9M 
Ad vaneing farther weſt, in the ſtreights, 
they came to a harbour, which, from the 
cold, they call d port Frio: and the next 
day, being the 25th of May, they en- 
ter'd the ſouth ſea. By their reckoning, 
they run, between cape Virgines on the 
north (or more properly the eaſt) ſea, and 
cape Deſcado or Deſire on the ſouth ſea, is 
110 leagues. In this run, there was much 
oak, and wild cinamon, which altho' green, 
Her. dec. burn'd pleaſantly. The water in the 
III. b. if. ſtreights abounded with whales, mer- 
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Book l. 
maids, tunney, and ſeveral other fiſh, and 
near the ſhore muſſels and oyſters in great 
plenty. They obſery'd likewiſe that the 
current run in from both the ſeas, almoſt 
equally, and met about the middle of 
the ſtreights making a great noiſe upon 
the turns of the tide. There were many 
large brooks falling into the ſtraights, 
whoſe waters were v . 

When they had enter'd the fouth ſea, 
they held northward, as the coaſtlay, and in 
4.5 degrees lat. the tender loſt ſight of the , 
other ſhips, having 50 men on board, and 4, lofng 
no proviſions but 400 weight of bisket, /obrofthe 
and eight pipes of water: and therefore Vet. 
making all the fail they could northward, 
they came to anchor at a large cape, on 
the 25th of July; but having no boat 
they made a long rope faſt to a cheſt, and 
Arreyzago a prieſt offering to venture a 2 
ſhore with the tide, they let down the ſ-nds : 
cheſt, intending to pull it back in caſe 7779 
it ſhould be overſet. In this manner, he - 
was driven half way to land, the Whole 
being about a mile, and then his cheſt 
was overſet, and he ſet a ſwiming, but 
had been drown'd, had not five Indians 
come to his aſſiſtance from the ſhore. 
As ſoon as they had brought him to 
land, they laid him down, half dead, and 
ſtood at a diftance. When he recoyered, 
he ſtood up, and beckon'd to them to ap- 
proach; but they lay dow n and embrac'd 
the earth, which he, believing it was 
a token of friendſhip among them, like- 
wiſe did. They ſeeing a box floating 
in the water, which had been put into the 
cheſt with him, brought it out, and ſet 
it down by him. He open'd it, and tak- 
ing out ſome toys, offer'd them to them, 
but they would not take them, making 
ſigns to him to follow them, which he 
did: and having walk'd over a hill, he 
ſaw a town with a great many towers 
in it, and above 20, ooo people all arm'd 
with bows and arrows came out to gaze at 
him. One of the Indians carried the 
box upon his head, having, before they 
left the ſhore brought the cheſt out of the 
ſea, with the rope ſtill faſt to it, as the 
other end was to the ſhip. A great many 
of the natives clear d the way as he paſt. 
When he had enter'd the town, they 
brought him before the cacique, who ex- 
pected him under a great tree, with a nu- 
merous attendance. Towards the market 
place, the prieſt ſaw a croſs erected, and 
at his appearing before the cacique, he 
was furpriz'd to be faluted by him with 
Santa Maria, that is Holy Mary. The 
cacique led him to a ſtately palace, Where 
they ſet before him plenty of fleſh: dreft, 
with fruit, and liquor. When he had 
eaten, he gave the cacique the box with 
all the toys, which he was much pleas'd' 
with. The prieſt made figns, that the 


People 
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ple aboard wanted meat; the cacique | ware for palm wine, fowls, rice, and 
order'd three bucks, with ftore of other | fruit. Leaving this, in a ſouth courſe 
proviſions, and going himſelf along with | they arriv'd at Taloa, where the lord of 
the prieſt to the ſhore, the ſhip having | it treated them friendly, and preſt them 
caſt anchor within hearing, the prieſt | to go with him to the iſlands of Gualibu 
call'd out to tell them of his good enter- | and Salibu, with whom he was at war, 
tainment. The weather being ſtormy, | and where there was much gold; but the 
they durſt not adventure aboard that | commodore refus'd to go with him. This 
night; but the next morning the cacique | iſland is in 3 deg. and a half n. lat. From 
and the prieſt getting into the cheſt, the | hence they fail'd towards G/olo, one of Aue, 
Spaniards hawl'd them aboard, above | the Molucca iſlands ; and coming to an fd 88 
500 Indians ſwiming round to keep the | anchor at Camaſco, on the caſt ſide of 
cheſt from overſetting; and when they | G:/o/o, the mooriſh governor came on 
were got aboard, they brought the float | board, with an Indian, who having been 
aſhore again, and faſten d the proviſions to |,a ſlave to a Portugueſe, poke that lan- 
it. The cacique having told them, that, | guage. This governor finding they were 
on the other fide of the cape, there was | Spaniards, told them, that place be- 
a good harbour, they weigh'd anchor, and | long'd to the king of Tidore, who for 
doubling the cape, came to an anchor be- having furniſh'd De Cano with cloves, had 
fore the town, and the next day they all | his town of Tidore burnt by the Portu- 
landed (except ſuch as were neceſſary | gueſes, under the command of Brito, who 
aboard) upon a float made by the natives. | had ſciz'd the Trinidad after her being 
The cacique brought them to his palace, | forced back, by ſtreſs of weather, in 
and treated them in the beſt manner they | her deſign'd voyage for New Spain; and 
could defire for five days. had taken out of her yo, ooo weight of 
| This town was Macatan, in the pro- | cloves, ſending 47 Spaniards priſoners to 
, vince of Tecoantepec, in New Spain, a | Malaca, and had built a fort in the Mo- 
% country which had never ſubmitted to | /ucca iflands where he had veſſels of ſeyc- 
New - Montezuma, but was now ſubje& to | ral forts. | | 
Span. the vice roy of Mexico; and had at this | Jnigzuez, upon this intelligence diſ- 
time a Spaniſh governor reſiding at Teco- patch d meſſengers to the kings of Tidore 
antepec; to whom the cacique of Ma- | and Gilolo, ſignifying, that, by the au- 
catan ſent an account of the arrival of this | thority of the emperor and king of Spain, 
ſhip; who coming himſelf to ſee them, | he was come to trade in their dominions, 
carry'd them to his city. and was ready to defend them againſt all 
In the mean time, the admiral ſhip, ha- | enemies, and to affiſt them to procure re- 
ving loſt the company of all the others, | paration from the Portugueſes for any in- 
He :4n;. held on her courſe for the Molucca's; and ſults or injuries they might have offer'd 
rl ſip Loayſa dying by the way, the command | them. The meſſengers he ſent were treat- 
ny fell to Alonzo de Sala gar, who order'd the | cd moſt magnificently by the king of 
lacea's Pilot to ſteet for the Ladrones iſlands, and | Gilolo who being neareſt to them (the 
in their way, upon the 13th of Sept. they | king of Tidore having retir'd to the moun- 
diſcover'd an ifland in 14 deg. n. lat. | tains upon the burning of his capital) in- 
This ifland they call'd S. Bartolomeo, vited the commodore to his iſland, and re- 
but finding no bottom with a line of 100 | peated the fame account of Hrito, as it 
fathoms, they paſt by it without ftop- | had been told them by the governor of 
ing, and came to Borta one of the La- Camaſco. Shortly after the king of T7;- 
drones next to the line, in 12 or 13 deg. | dore ſent an ambaſſador, congratulating 
n. lat. where, as ſoon as they came to an | their arrival, and confirming the peace he 
anchor, a Spaniand came out in a boat; | had made with the King of Spam, by the 
and having bid them welcome, told them | means of De Cano. Upon this Inigues 
he had belong'd to the Trinidad; which, | left Camaſco, and ſet fail for Gilolo, but 
as we: have laid, was left at the Molacca's | was driven to the iſland of Maro, and in 
where he had deferted. He told them, | his paſſage from thence, was met by a 
he was of Galicia, his name Gonzalo de | ſmall veſſel belonging to the Portugueſes, 
Vega, and that he underſtood the lan- | which coming up to him, requir'd him in 
guage of thoſe iſlands; but he would not | the Portugueſe governor's name, to go 
go aboard without ſecurity in the king's | with them to Tidore, telling him, that 
name, which Sala gar gave him. On the | the Molucca iſlands belong'd to the kin 
roth of Sept. 1526, they ſer ſail for the | of Portugal. He likewiſe brought him 
Molucca's; Salazar dying by the way, | an arrogant letter but not fign'd, from the 
Martin Iniguezſucceeded to the command; | Portugueſe governor, threatning him, if 
and on the ad. of Octaber came up with | he refus' d to come to him. Juigueæ an- 
the iſland of Mindinao, one of the Phi- ſwer' d, That he was ſent, by the em- 
lippines, and anchoring at Vizaya in | © peror, and king of Spain, to whom 
eight degrees, barter'd Spauiſb pedlary | © thoſe iſlands belong'd ; that he 1 re- 
| | | | * folv'd 
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« that the Portugieſe captain needed not 


give himſelf any farther trouble about 


« him; and as to his gaſconade, of forcing 
« him to go to Tidore, againſt his inclina- 
tion, he deſpis'd both him and it.“ 
The Portugueſe deſir'd him to put his 


name to his anſwer, becauſe it was only 


forgetfulneſs that had made the governor 
{end him his letter unſign d. He reply'd, 
That it was neither thro' haſte nor for- 
ce getfulneſs that he had given his anſwer 
« unſign'd, but to teach his captain how 
« to treat one of the emperor's comman- 
« ders.” After this, the Portugueſe factor 
came to him, threatning to carry him by 
force to Tidore, if he refus'd to go. Ini- 

ue bid him be gone, and never come 
Pack to him with ſuch a meſſage, leſt he 
ſhould be oblig'd to give him ſuch an an- 


wer as his inſolent meſſage deſery'd. 


Ogilvy's 
Amer. b. 
III. ch. v. 


J. 3. 


Upon the laſt day of Dec. the ſhip 
came to an anchor at the place where the 
old town of Tidore had ſtopd, where the 
king came on board, being about 13 years 
of age; and ſoon after, the king of Gilo- 
lo, a man about 80; both of them de- 
claring they would -ſtand by the emperor, 
What the iſſue of theſe meſſages, be- 
tween the Spaniſh and Portugueſe cap- 
tains, was, and the war between the two 
nations, in the Moalucca iſlands, altho' 
their maſters were at peace at home, is 
not our buſineſs at preſent, having only 
mention'd this as the conluſion of a voy- 
age to the ftreights of Magellan; ve 
ſhall therefore leave Iniguez and his two 
kings, to defend themſelves againſt the 
Portugueſe, and return to the affairs of 
America about the ſtreights. 

The Terra Magellanica, (that is, all 
the country between Chili and Magellan 
ſtreights, on the ſouth ſea, and between 
Rio de la Plata and the ſtreights, on the 
north, or eaſt ſea) not being to this day 
diſcover'd, otherwiſe than upon the coaſt, 
all that we ſhall ſay of it, ſhall be to 
name the principal ports or capes in that 
circuit, as they were ſeverally diſcoyer'd 
by Magellan, Loayſa, and others who 
paſt the ſtreights ſince: nor ſhall we diſ- 
tinguiſh that part of the continent from 
Chili to the ſtreights on the ſouth ſea, by 
the name of the 'Patagones, but compre- 
hend the whole under the common name 
of Magellauic Land. The chief places of 
which, known to the Europeans, are, 1. Cabo 
de las Iſlas, a promontory about 26 
leagues from the confines of Chili. 2. 
Fuerto de S. Stefano 50 leagues farther 
ſouth. 3. Villa de Nueſtra Segnora, or 
Our Lady's Town, 18 leagues farther 
on the ſame coaſt. 4. Puerto de & A 
dea. And at the entry of. the ſtreights 
cape Vittoria on the north weſt ſide, and 
cape Deſcada oppolite to it. 


ſome maps, cape Frio, and cape Famine. 
Ogilvy has many more, but there being ſo 
{mall accounts of what is within, and 
thoſe being ſo little uſeful at preſent, I 
ſhall paſs them over. - PLS 
On the ſouth part of thoſe ſtreights is 
the Terra del Fuego, ſo call'd from the 
fires ſcen from it, by ſome who paſt the 
ſtreights. It is fo little known, that it is 
diſputed whether it be one continent, or 
ſeveral iſlands.“ On the ſouth part of 


this Terra del Fuego' are Le Mare's E 


ſtreights, found out by a Dutch man of 
that name in 1615, and not ſo dangerous 
a paſſage. The ſouthmoſt point of all 
America, as mark'd in our maps is Cape 
Horn. lat. 55 d. 40. m. bat other 
places there may be, worth taking no- 
tice of ſouthward of the ftreights of 
Magellan either to the eaſt or weſt, we 


[ball refer to ſome particular voyages of 


„Engel. 
Atlas p- 
259. 


Engliſh, French or Dutch, hereafter 


to be related. 


From the mouth of the ftreights of 


Magellan which lies upon the north ſea, 


the moſt remarkable places. are, 1. Cape 
Virgines, which, as we obſery'd, is at 
the entry to the ſtreights. 2. Rio della 
Cruz in 51 deg. lat. 3. Port 8. Julian, 
in 47 deg. 4. Cape Look out, 46 deg. 
5. Cape S. George, in 44 deg. 6. Cape 
S. Helena, in 42 deg. and a half. 7. Co, 
ta de Sierta in 39 deg. 8. the bay of 
Anagada in 37 deg. and 9. Cape Blanco 
in 32 deg. 
the Magellanic Land. 


All theſe are on the coaſt of 


The next country to the Terra Magel- 


lanica northward, is Paraguay or Rio 
de la Plata; which ' laſt name the Spa- 


niards gave it, from the great river call'd 


La Plata, for the abundance of ſilver 
they found there. This country was firſt 
diſcover'd by De Solis and Pingon in 
1508, but they only touched at it.“ In 
the year 1515, the ſame: De Solis having 
been ſent from Spain to find out the ſpice 
iſlands, neglected that attempt, and fail'd 
to the ſouth parts where he had only 
touch d in the former voyage. He paſt 
by cape S. Auguſtine on the coaſt of Bra- 
21] in 8 deg. I. lat. and ſo to cape Fy io, 
near the Rio de Janairo, under the tropic 
of Capricorn; and from thence to cape 
Canauea in 25 degrees, and leaving that 
they came to an anchor in a bay 27 deg. 
lat. to Which the captain gave the name 
of Los Perdidos, becauſe it was not a 
ſafe place. They proceeded in that 
courſe to the port of. S. Maria, within 
the iſlands, which they-call'd Los Lobos, 
in 35 deg. where the capt. took poſſeſſi- 
on for the king of Spain. And at laſt 
arriv'd at the mouth of a river, which 
they firſt call'd Mar Dolce, from the 
ſweetneſs of the water; and afterwards 


De 
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De Solis, 


t he firf 
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er of this 
Country. 
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gical 
death. 


p. 31. 


Gabor's 
voyage to 
the river 


ef Plate. 


De Solis, from the commodore's name; 
dur ſince that time, well known by the 
name of Rio della Plata, by which the 
whole large country of Paraguay is 
known to this day. Leaving his own 
ſhip in the mouth of the river, he took a 
caravel, or ſmall bark, which he had 


with him, and ail'd up the river, whoſe 


courſe coming due north, earry'd him 
back to 24 deg. In this courſe up the 
river of Plate, he ſaw many towns and 
villages, with people almoſt every where, 
who flock'd to the ſhore to gaze at the 
cara vel. De Solis very imprudently 
truſting himſelf a ſhore in his boat, with 
as many as it could hold; the Indians, 
making ſigns, and laying things upon the 
ground, for the Spaniards to take up, 
decoy'd De Solis and his people from the 
ſhore, and having before laid an ambuſ- 
cade for him, :kill'd them every man, with 


their arrows, notwithſtanding the cannon 


fir d upon them from on board; and 
cutting off their heads, arms and legs, in 


the ſight of their cotnpanions in the ca- 


rayel, roaſted their bodies at. great fires 
made at a little diſtance from the ' ſhore, 
and deyour'd them with great ſigns of 
joy. The caravel ſeeing this horrible 
ſight, made the beſt of their way down 
the river, and finding the other ſhip, they 
ſet fail for cape S. Auguſtin, where they 
loaded with brazil wood, and return'd to 
Spain. 

Magellan was the next that fail'd from 
Bob to this coaſt; and after him Loayſa, 
of both which voyages, we have already 
given a ſhort account : and they touch'd 
here only by the.way. _ | 

Much about the time of this laſt voy- 
age of Loayſa, viz. the years 25, 26 and 

27. Gabot, the king of Spain's pilot (the 
ſame mention'd before“) got the command 
of ſour ſhips to follow the track of the 
Vittoria, to the Molucca iſlands. But 
his deſign privately was for the river of 
Plate, having had an account of it from 
thoſe who had been in it with De Solis. 
Accordingly he ſail'd with four ſhips in 
1525, and after having touch'd at ſeveral 
iſlands, on one of which (being a deſart 
one) he left Mendez his vice admiral, 
captain De Royas and Michael de Nodas, 
becauſe they found fault with his proceed- 
ings. He came into the river Plate, and 


| fail'd 30 leagues up the river; near the 


Builds 
forts 
there, | 


north ſide of which he found an iſland, 
which he call'd S. Gabriel. Here he came 
to an anchor, and went up in his boat 
three leagues higher, where he found 
another river running into the great one ; 
and ſeeing it a very ſafe harbour, he 
brought his ſhips up to it ; and built a 
fort there which he call'd S. Salvador : 
and leaving ſome men there to guard the 
ſhips, he went farther up the river of 
Ne. VII. z. | 


= 


: 


; 


| 
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Plate with his boats and à ſmall cara vel. 
About 3o leagues higher he built another 
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fort, on the Zarcarand” tiver; to this 


fort he gave the name of S. Spirito; 
call d by , Gabot's fort. Going ſtill 
higher, ha came to another river, which 


the Indians call'd Parana, but ſeeing it 
ſtrike off orthward, and therefore con- 


cluding it "ould lead him“ into Bra gile, 
he leſt it upon his right hand, and purſu- 
ed the great river ſtill north, till he reck- 
on d he had fail'd above 200 leagues in all. 
Here he found the natives tilling the 
ground, and faw ſeveral marks of induſtry 
among them. But, when he attempted to 
land, they betook themſelves to their 
arms, and made ſuch oppoſition, ' that 


having kill'd' 25 Spaniards, and taken 


three, with conſiderable ſlaughter among 

the natives, he retir'd to his boats, and 

ſtood off from the ſhore. | 
Whilſt Gabor was making diſcoveties 


up the river, James Garcia who had 


been ſent from Spain to make farther diſ- 


coveries up this coaſt, enter'd the mouth 


of the river; not knowing any thing af 
Cabot, till he came to 8. Salvador, 
where he found the admiral's ſhips. Gar- 
cia had ſent away his own ſhip, as too 
large for failing up the river; and coming 


to the firſt fort, where he had an account 


of Gabot's being upon the river before 
him; he follow'd his example, and leay- 
ing the bulk of his men at S. Salvador, he 
ſail'd with two brigantines, and 6 men, 
the ſame way the other had done; and 
found him at fort S. Anna, about 110 
leagues above 8. Spirito; and return'd 
with him to that fort. Gabor diſpatch'd 
a meſſage from thence to S. Salvador, and 
order'd one of the ſhips to Spain, to give 
an account of his diſcoyeries, and an ex- 
cuſe for not having paſt the ſtreights. 
Gabot had traded with the natives in ſe- 
veral places, and had made peace with 
many of their lords, and built the forts 
already mention'd, in thoſe places where 
he had made ſome friendſhip with them. 
He ſtaid in the river above three years; 
but having no accounts from Spain, and 
being tir'd with waiting, having only one 
ſhip left, and many of his men being 


dead, he return'd to Spain ; bringing 


home ſome gold with him, which was not 
the product of Paraguay, but of Pera, 
and brought down the river by the na- 
tives from that country, The country all 
along the river on the north fide was 
fruitful, and abounded with ſeyeral forts 
of grain, and fruit, and the rivers which 
run into it, as well as the Plate river it 
ſelf, had great variety of fiſh, particular- 
ly alligators, eight or nine foot long, fat 


James 
Garcia int 
the river 


of Phate. 


and well taſted; and in the woods plenty 


of deer of three kinds; one as big as 


ſmall cows, with large horns ; a ſecond 
Eee ſort 
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ſort bigger than goats; and a third no 


bigger than kids. Horſes and black cat- 
tle: have multiply d exceedingly, ſince they 


Cabot kept up the friendly corre ſpon- 
dence, with the Indians, for above two 
years; and had due care been taken to 
ſend colonies from Spain, and a full com- 
miſſion as lord lieutenant of the province, 
in all probability things had gone very 
well there. 10 Gabot having ſail'd 
up that river, not only without, but even 
againſt, orders, he had no title to con- 
troul Garcia, whoſe people, not being 
under ſuch good diſcipline as Gabot s, and 
perhaps himſelf not being ſo well acquaint- 
ed with the temper and genius of the In- 


dians, the inhabitants of the countries 


near S. Salvador and S. Spirito, took um- 
brage at the behaviour of -Garcia's men, 
and having privately rais'd: forces, they 
burn'd- both che forts, {the Spaniards 
hardly eſcaping with their lives; and 
getting aboard their ſhips return'd to 
This happen'd, I ſoppoſe, after 
Gabot. had ſail'd for his o.] country, 
altho' our author is not diſtinct as to the 
time.“ | % 7 1144 $211 | Rs 
We hear no more mention made of the 
River of Plate tor. 12 or 13 years, when 
the court of Hain granted atrample com- 
miſſion to Don Pedro de Mendoza, as 
goycrnor of the provinces all round that 


made go- river, on both ſides, that is, 200 leagues 


vernor of ſouthward! towards the ſtreights, and 


io della 
Plata. 


what he could conquer in Paraguay; but | ther he heard he was gone; and miſſing him 
built a ſtrong fort at a town near that 
branch of the river which flows from L 


upon condition, that he ſhouid find a 
communication with Peru or Chili, that 
that ſo there might be an open trade 
to the ſouth ſea. Mendoza having made 
the neceſſary preparations, ſet ſail at 8. 
Lucar with eleven ſhips, and 800 men 
well equip'd. He came up! with the 
iſland of S. Gabriel, which Gabot found 
near the mouth of the river, as has been 
ſaid, Here he anchor'd, and ſending out 
boats towards the ſouth ſide of the great 
river, he diſcover'd a river, about 60 
leagues from the entry at the north ſea, 


where he ſet about building a town, which 


he calld Nueſtra Signora de Buenos 


Puenos 
Ayres 
founded. 


Ayres, our lady of good air; and is well 
known at this day by the name of Buenos 
Ayres, and a place of great trade. 

The ſouth ſide of this river was inha- 
bited by a ſavage people, a ſort of cani- 


bals, who, upon their firſt landing, fell 


upon a party, commanded by Don Diego 
the governor's brother, and kill'd him 
with five of his men, and having made 
ſnares to catch hold of the horſes, they 
had deſtroy'd the whole party it they had 
not made a quick retreat. Don Pedro 
ſent ſeveral ſhips to different places to 
ſearch for proviſions; and the allowance 
made to them being very ſeanty, they 


captain Franciſco 
Buenos 
De Ayolas', and then ſet ſail ſor Spain, 
but dy'd by the way. Bat LF 

De Ayolars, ſaibd wi 
tines towards Paraguay, 
aſhore in the boats at ſeveral places, met 
with Indians much more friend! 
thoſe on the ſouth ſide. He paſt by the 
country of the Amegnays, and from thence 
to the Carioret, and farther up the river 
to the Payaguaes;, where he leſt De Ira 
la With 40 men to guard the brigantines, 


* LY 


were reduced to great trardſhips : but he 


 himfelf, with the bulk of his troops ſtaid 


to carry on his newicity, hilſt the ſmmall- 


| er ſhips were ranging along the river, and 


touching at ſmall iflande which! they 
ſound there, in ſome of which they got 


ſubſiſtance, but in ſuch ſmall quantities, 
that they laſted but a ſhort time, and 


then they were reduced to the ſhort al- 


loſrance of three ounces of bisket a day. 
But, the governor falling ſick; reſolv d to 
return to 


Spain, but having ſent Jahn de 
Solus, (who was fitteſt to be left deputy 
in his abſence) to the north fide of the 
river, to ice if their were any remains of 
Gabot's forts upon that coaſt; he left 
Rays to command in 
Ayres, during the abſence of 


y than 


till he went a progreſs into the country. 
Sala gar went in the year 1537 in ſearch” 


of De Ayolas, to give him an account of! 


the commiſſion left him by Mendo ga. 
He ſail'd up the river directly north to 25 
deg; to the country of the Caribe, whi- 


Plata in Peru, and. gave the town the 
name of the Aſumpt ion. 


In the mean time the court of Spain” 


having had intelligence of Mendoza's 
death, diſpatch'd Cabrera, with two 


ſhips for Rio della Plata in 1539, He 


brought a commiſſion! from the king em- 
powering the officersand ioldiers to chuſe a 
governor, in cate Mendoga had not nam'd 


one; But finding upon his arrival at Buenos 


Ayres, that Ruyz had been left to ſup- 
ply the place till the return of De Ayolas; 
Cabrera thought it belong'd to him; 
which was like to make a rupture; but 
they compromis d it, and govern'd jointly, 
Soon after, there arriv'd a ſhip there, 


which had deſign'd to have paſt the 


ſtreights, but was beaten back by con- 
trary winds; ſo that the governors, be- 
ing recruited by this new addition of men, 
and a ſhip, ſet out for the Aſſumption. 
Upon their arrival, they found that [ra- 
la was deputy there, by a commiſſion 
from De Ayotas: and Cabrera caballing 
with him, to get into a ſhare of the 
government there, excluding his partner 
Ruy, fail'd in his project, for Trals 
would admit neither of them: and there- 

fore 


br 
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fore they went farther up in ſearch” of 


De ola, and at laft they heard, that 


he und his people had been murder'd by 


the natives of the Payaguaes. Upon 


Ani thet this intelligence, they retarn'd to he 


Cabera 


jan, and from thence to Buenos 
Ayres. But liking the north ſide of the 
river: of Plate better than the other, 
they remov'd from Buenos Ayres to the 
Wm prion: - | . 

As don as the account of De Holus's 
misſrtune came to Span, De Vaca, 
(ho had made the unlucky expedition 


de Vaca with De Narbe in Florida, as has 


ent to 
* de 


beer ſuid in its place) was ſent to Para- 


Platz, guy as adelantado; and on the ad of 


He 

marches 
by land 
thro" & 
_ of 


aMagy- 


* 


November 1540, he fer fail from Seville 
with two ſhips and a caravel, and arriv'd 
at S. Calhariun iſland on the Paragnay 
bay in 28 deg. ſ. lat. Where he landed 26 
horſos, having loft 14 at fea. From this 
land; he ſent the cara vel to the river of 
Plate; but, by reaſon of bad weathet, 
they could not enter it, and therefore 
came back to 8. Catharine, bringing with 
them nine ſoldiers who had deferted from 
Buenos Ayres, for having been ill us'd by 
the communder there, and therefore had 
ſtolen away a boat, in which they deſign- 
ech to have couſted along to fome of the 
Spuniſb plantations, where they might 
have an opportunity of informing” the 
court of Spain of the it conduct of the 
officers in thoſe patts. | 
De Vaca finding by the report of thoſe 
ſoldiers; that he Afumpt ion was above 
330 leagues up the river from PBuewos 
Ayres which confidering the courſe of 
theiriver of Plate; and the great track 
of coaſt' he had to run, made it mnch 
nearer to march, by land, reſolv'd to 
leave his ſhips at the iſland of S. Cat he- 


ple aſhore upon the continent. He 1 * 
his march with 250 foot, and the few 
horſe he had left; giving orders to Eſto- 


pinan to ſail to Buenos Ayres with the 


ficet, whenever the wind was fair. He 
march'd 19 days thro* woods and monn- 
ta ins with much trouble, and began to 
be in want of proviſions, when, to their 
great comfort, they diſcover'd a fine open 
country, which he enter'd, and was well 
recery'd by the natives, whofurniſh'd them 


with neceffaries, for which the governor 


gave them ſhirts and other things. This 
was the country of the Guaranies, to 
which the adelantado gave the name of 
Vera, between the coaſt from which they 
ſet out, and the river Parana. Going 
ſtill farther weſt, they met an Indian 
chriſtian belonging to Brasile, who had 
been at the Aſſumption ; this man offer'd 
to be their guide to that city, and gave a 
good account of the Spaniſb colony 
there. 


tpoke the Span 
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The Governdr kept his men in © good 
order, and behav'd himfelf with ſo much 
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civility and juſtice towards the natives, 


that the report of his Sable behavi- 
our being ſpread abroad, all the Indians, 
wherever he paſt came to him bringing 
proviſions from all quarters. But they 
wonder'd. at the horſes, and were much 
afraid of them, and often, brought them 
honey, fowls, and other eatables to keep 
them in good humour; which was occaſi- 
on of great mirth to the Spaniards. 
And men, women and children came from 
remote provinces to ſee thoſe ſtrange 
creatures; of which they heard odd ſtories 
in their own country. | 
Dec. he came to Abangobi, on the banks 
of Taguari, which falls into the Parana, 
(A great branch of the riyer of Plate 
running from the cquntry of Bra gile) at 
Gnayra, afterwards call d Ciudad Real in 
24 degrees f. lat. Having purchas'd ca- 
nodes of the natives, he embark'd upon 
this riyer, and ent don to the Parana 


Upon the 7th of 


with ſome of his people, where in a ſhort 


time he was 
by land. 5 

Upon his coming to the Parana, in- 
ſtead of ſafling down that. river, to the 
fouth, in order to get to the riyer of Plata, 
and ſo northward again to the Aſſumption, 
which was a vaſt way about, clpecially as 
he was but ill fitted for water travelling; 
he croſs d the Parana, and by the aſſiſ- 
rance of tis Brazile guide, he march'd 
crots the country to the Aſſumption, where 
he arriy'd on the 11thof March 1542, 
being met by many Indians ſome leagues 
before he reach d the town, bidding him 
welcome in S$pamſh, and ſome of them 


Join'd by the reft who went 


tongue tolerably well. 


He was receiv'd by the Spaniards with 


rine, after they had fet him and his peo- | great Joy, and having produced his com- 


miſſion was own'd as goyernor, 

The firit thing he did was to ſend two 
brigantines, with as many men as he 
judg d neceſſary to repair and kcep poſſeſ- 
fion of Buenos Ayres, becauſe he knew 
his ſhips would come there directly, if no 
accident happen'd to them, He then 


And ar- 
ri ves et 
the Al- 
ſumpti- 
cn, 


apply'd himſelf to 5 hv all diſorders in 


the government, and particularly to re- 
drefs the grievances complain'd of, occaſi- 
on'd by the oppreſſion of the King's 
officers. He call'd the chiefs of the na- 
tives together, and exhorted them to al- 
low the prieſts and religious men to live 
among them, deſiring them to liſten to 
what they taught them; and he gave 
them aſſurance, upon condition they liy'd- 
peaceably, and gave over their barbarous 
practice of eating man's fleſh, that they 
ſhould be as free as the Spaniards, and 
treated in all reſpeQs as they were. They 
all anfwer'd that they would chearfully 


ſubmit to all his orders, and ſtill continue 


loyal. There 
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be There were ſeyeral different people that 


| inhabited the countries upon the banks of 


: 


the river of Plate, who. often, had war 
With one another, and ate their priſoners. 


dans, ſuch as the 


One of theſe barbaxous nations, call'd the 
Ca heures, made war upon the other Ju- 
aces and Guarames, 


. fot having ſubmitted to the Spaniards, 


Fate themſelves of their lands and 
iſheries : which the chicfs of thoſe peo- 
ple having repreſented to the $9 


yernor, he 
ſent three prieſts with a guar 


of 50 Spa- 


nia dt to require the Guaycures to reſtore 


the lands to the right owners, and to ſubmit 
themſel ves to the king of Spain, and give 
ear to the preachers; and in caſe of their 


refuſing, to denounce war. The prieſts 


He 
marches 
4 i nſt 
theGuay- 
cures, 


and the ſoldiers return'd in eight days, 
and inform'd the governor, that the 
le were obſtinate, and had not only re- 
us'd to comply, but had fallen upon the 
party, and wounded ſome of them. 
De Vaca, taking 200 musketeers and 
croſs-bow men, with twelve . horſe, left 
the Aſſumption on the 12th of July, and 
march'd to Zaguay, upon the bank of the 
river, where Laurence Mormocen a con- 
verted Indian, who was lord of the place, 
had aſſembled a conſiderable army of 
Guaranic Indians. to aſſiſt in this expedi- 
tion which was undertaken, upon their ac- 
count. The whole army paſt the river 
in brigantines and canoes; and having ſent 
ſpies into the enemy's country to ſee what 
preparations they had made, they had in- 
telligence that the Guaycures were a hunt- 
ing without any apprehenſion of danger; 
and therefore the governor. marching his 
army all night, fell in with them in the 
morning, and altho' they quickly aſſemb- 
led in great numbers, and behav d them- 
ſelves with courage, the few horſe which 
were with the governor terrify'd them, 
and made a great ſlaughter ; and about 
400 were taken priſoners, of whom the 
governor order'd great care to be taken. 
After this bruſh with thoſe people, De 
Vaca return'd to the Aſſumption, and call- 
ing the priſoners before him, told them, 
that he did not defign to make any of them 
ſlaves, but would make peace with thei 
nation if they would promilc to live peace- 
ably : and ſending one of them home to 
acquaint their chiefs with his intention; in 
a few days, that Indian return'd with 20 
others, who ſitting down upon one foot, 
as was their cuſtom on ſuch occaſions, 
told the governor, That having made 


Mar upon the Guaranies, the Imperues, 


the Agaces, Guatataes, Naporbes, the 
« Mayayes, and ſeveral other nations with 
1 ſucbelt and having been vanquiſh'd 
only by the Spaniards, they agreed to 
« ſubmit to them, as the braver nation.“ 
'The governor told them, that he would 
make peace with them, proyided they 


| 


would not hurt the-Guaranies, and allow 
the pricſts to live quietly among them and 


be inſtructed by them. Io all this they | 
agreed, and getting their priſoners all rc- 4 


ſtor'd, they went away well pleas d, and 


that nation ſubmitted to the king of Spain, % 
and liy'd peaceably ever after, Other na- 


tions likewiſe, on both ſides of the river, 
ſeeing that the Guayacures, Which indeed 
were the moſt valiant people of that conn- 
try, had ſubmitted, . ſent - meſſages of 
peace, and were all receiv'd into friend- 
Thip. About the end of this year 1542; 


2 

7 cet from S. Catharine's to Buenos 
Ayres _ arriv'd at the Aſſumption, ha- 
ving ſuffer d much fatigue; and been in 
great neceſſity ; but was ſeaſonably re- 


peo- | liey'd by the brigantines ſent by De. Vaca 


to repair Buenos Ayres; but he told him, 
it was impracticable to build houſes. there 
during the winter, becauſe the rains 
waſh d the mud away whereof they were 

Having ſent Jrala to make diſcoveries 
farther up the river, or rather to give his 
ambitious temper ſome honourable exer- 
ciſe, and thereby to prevent any diſtur- 
bance he found him inclin'd to forment, in 
order to keep up the character of deputy 
with which he had been veſted before De 
Vaca arriv'd; and having receiv'd infor- 
mation from him, at his return, that he 
had fail'd a great way towards the north, 
and had found ſome tokens of gold and filver 
in the country; the governor ſent out par- 
ties among the confederate Graranies to 
buy proviſions ſufficient for an expedition 
he defign'd to make up the river. But 
being inform'd that two powerful Indian 
lords had- reyolted, and obſtructed the 
coming in of proviſiqns, he ſent Trala 
with 150 men to reduce them, injoining 
him to do it by fair means, and to avoid, 
as much as was poſſible, any acts of hoſ- 
tility. Theſe inſtructions were punctual- 
ly follow'd, and only a few of the moſt - 
obſtinate were chaſtis'd. 

When all things were ready, the king's 
officers, being diſguſted at the goyernor's 
mild treatment of the natives, which pre- 
vented their enriching themſelves b 
plundering the country under colour of 
collecting the King's dues, pivately agreed 
with two religious to ſteal away towards 
the coaſt, and to fail over to Spain, with 
letters of accuſation againſt De Vaca as 
an enemy to the King's intereſt. But the 
governor getting intelligence of it, ſent 
after the friars, and brought them bac k 
and having examin'd the matter, he con- 
fin'd the officers: and being now prepar'd 
for his progreſs, he took two of them 


with him, leaving two at the Aſſumption, em 
but diveſted of their office till further che c 
orders, Having thus ſettled all his affairs, he 


Out 


inan who had been left to bring | 
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ſet out with 200 muskeetrs and croſs- 
bow men in 10 brigantines, ordering the 
like number of foot and 12 horfe by land, 
leaving the city under the care of Salagar 
de Eſpinoza with 200 men and fix horſes. 
Together with his brigantines 1,200 


choice Indians went in 120 canoes ; and 


letting out the 8th of Sept. 1543, in a 
few days they arriv'd at Guaihiano in 22 
deg. the confines of the Gaaranies, and 
a little higher, he met his land forces, 
whom he took aboard at Irabitan; ſailing 
up the river, without any oppoſition, and 
ſupplying themſelves with abundance of 
fiſh, and ſometimes going a ſhore to kill 
deer, and other game which they found 
in great plenty; ſo that they had a moſt 
agrecable voyage up as far as Candelaria 
in almoſt 21 deg. (the place Where De 
Ayolas had been treacherouſly murder- 
ed) where they arrived on the 12th of Oct. 

At this place, fix Paraguay Iudians 
came to the governor, and having been 
told that theſe were not the chriſtians who 
had been there before, they ſaid, they 
were ſent by agreat lord of that country, 
who defir'd to be their friend, and in 
token of his good intention, he would 
reſtore all that he had taken from De 


 Ayolas, being 36 men's loads of plates, 


bracelets, crowns, hatchets, and ſmall 
veſſels of gold and ſilver. The governor 
deſir'd them no aſſure their lord, that he 
would forgive all that. was paſt, and ac- 
cepted of his offer and friendſhip; and 


giving the meſſengers ſome toys, diſmiſs d 


them. But thatlord not appearing in ſome 
days, altho' his meſſengers had ſaid he 
would come the day following, the in- 


terpreter advis d De Vacs to go in ſearch 


of him, becauſe beliey'd that the ſix In- 
dians had been ſent as ſpices. He there- 
fore departed from Candelaria, and ſail- 
ing eight days farther up the Paragua 
river (for it takes that name above the 
Aſſumption) they found. the banks of it 
planted with Caffafiſtula trees, and ſeve- 
ral other ſorts of fruit. He divided his 
flect, for fear of giving umbrage to the 
Paraguay lords; going up the river with 
half his men, and leaving Mendoza with 
the other half to follow him ſlowly: 

As the governor ſail'd along the banks 
of this river, the natives came to him 
in canoes, and he often went a ſhore, and 
made peace with the Indians as he paſt; 
but theſe were only a kind of borderers, the 
principal Paraguay's living farther on, to- 
wards the north weſt, In this courſe 
northward he proceeded till the river di- 
vided into ſeyeral channels, and ſeveral 
iſlands were ſeen in the water. He there- 
tore order'd croſſes to be ſet up on the 


banks, to ſhew the reſt of his fleet under 


Mendoga Which branch of the river he 
had taken, which was that to the weſt- 
MY Ik 4 


ward, where he ſtop'd at a ſmall river, 
falling into the Paraguay in 16 deg, lat, 
which he call'd Los Reyes, or the kings, 
being now in the chriſtmas time. As 
ſoon as Mendota arriv'd, the governor 
ſent D' Aecuna and Antony Correa his 
interpreters, 'with a party of his Indians, 
to the country of the Aarais at the very 
fountain head of the Paraguay river, and 


the fartheſt limits of the country of Pa- wer; 
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/ 


the 


raguay or Rio della Plata, towards the Narais, at 


Amazon country. He ſent preſents, by 
them, to the principal lords, and offer'd 
peace and friendſhip to them upon the 
{ame conditions as the other Indians had 
receiv'd;* which they accepted, to the 
great diſguſt; of his ſoldiers, who would 
rather have ſubdu'd them by force, that 
they might have profited of the pillage. 


the hee 


of the ri- 


der. 


The governor march'd by land into that 
country, and made peace with all the na- 


tions as he paſt, not allowing either his 
Spaniards or Indians to commit the leait 
act of hoſtility; and then return'd to 
Los Reyes. 

After he came back, he was inform'd 
that ſome of thoſe who had made peace 
with him, had revolted, at the perſuaſion 
of the Guaxarapos, a people inhabiting 
that part of the country next to Bra gile 
near the river 4 Firos in 19 deg. lat, 
But upon the report of the governor's re- 
turn, they came in, and renew'd the 
league, Which they kept. but a ſhort 
while; for in the year 1.544, the Spa- 


uiards beginning to be fickly at Los 


Reyes, thoſe confederate Indians ſent 
pri vate embaſſies to the Guaxarapos, and 
preparations were making to attack the 
Spantards on all ſides. Upon information 
of this conſpiracy, De Vaca reſolv'd to 
fail down the river to the Aſſumption, but 
having utterly forbidden his people. to 
take any of the natives of the country, 
againſt their wills, along with them, the 
grumbled much at that reſtriction; and 
the King's officers, making ute of the 
opportunity, ſpirited up the ſoldiers to 
withdraw their obedience from the gover- 
nor; and the mutiny procceded 1o far, 
that they confin'd De Vaca, and made 
Irala deputy governor ; who being weak 
or wicked enough to connive at all their 


He re. 


titrns to 


1 


Uſmpti- 4 
On. 


And i 
con ſinꝰd 


oppreſſions, they lorded it over both, Ve 


Spaniards and Indians, pludering bot 
under pretence of the king's dues; which 
occaſion'd the Indians to rebel, and many 
Spaniards to quit the country and march 
to Brazile. Theſe officers with their 
new deputy procceded fo far, in their in- 
ſolence, as to put the governor in chains, 
and ſent him down theriver in a brigantine 
for $pain, two of them going with him as 
his accuſers. But a ſtorm happening when 
they were at ſea, they releas'd him from 
his chains and begg'd pardon, owning their 

Fit own. 


h mut 


necris, 


And ſens 
to 8. ail, 


which he found 


own crimes; but coming ſafe to land, they 
forgot their former repentance, aad went 
on with their - proſecution, | As ſoon as 
the governor appear d at court, they flunk 


away, and both of them dy'd miſerably; 


De Vaca was acquitted, but not ſent 


back; which was doing him juſtice by | 


halves. 6 7 N 
After his departure from the Aſſump- 
tion, the new deputy and the King's 
officers, who ſtaid behind, fell to pieces, 
and were more then once ready to decide 
the quarrel with the ſword; which en- 
couraging the Indians to revolt, the Spa- 


9 


_ niſh intereſt ſuffer d much, and altho {ra- 


4a march'd 100 leagues up the river, no- 
thing was done to purpoſe; and the ſol- 
diers falling out among themſelves, they 
put Mendoza in his place, but ſoon, af- 
ter turn'd him out, and reſtor'd Jrala. 

About this time, viz. in 1546, Guts 
errez and De Roias and after their death, 
their ſoldiers under Franciſco de Mendoza, 
made an incurſion from Feru thro' Tucu- 
man, as far as Paraguay; but planting 
no colonies there, their expedition was fo 
little purpoſe. Jrala likewiſe enter d Tucu- 
man, and ſend De Chaves farther with a 
party, who went as far as Los Charcas ; 
poſſeſs'd before: But 
the preſident of Peru hearing of his arri- 
val, and getting an account from him of 
the ſtate of affairs in the Paraguay; ap- 
pointed Centeno to go thither as governor, 
but he dying, that country was left to the 
management of Trala for ſome time, to 
the great loſs of the Spaniſh intereſt. 
However De Chaves being much careſs'd 
by the preſident Gaſca, and ſupply'd 
with money from him, for the good ſer- 
vice he had done in opening a communi- 
cation between Peru and Rio della Pla- 
fa, went back the fame way he had come, 
to the Aſſumption. And ſometime after- 
wards went up the Guapay river, which 
takes its riſe in Los Charcas and falls into 
the Paraguay in 19 deg. near which ri- 
ver he built Santa Cruz de la Sierra on 
the confines between Peru and Paraguay; 
which continues as a communication be= 
tween thoſe two famous countries to this 
day. 

Having thus given a ſufficient account 
of the diſcoveries of Paraguay or Rio 
della Plata, we ſhall proceed to the 
diviſion of it. It has Tucuman, and 
Los Charcas on the weſt; the Magel- 
lanic Land on the ſouth; the country of 
the Amazons and Bragil on the north; 
and the caſt ſea on the eaſt. It reaches 
from 14 to 35 deg. 1. lat. being above 
1,260 miles in length from ſouth to north, 
and at the broadett part of it from eaſt to 
weſt where the tropic of Capricorn goes 
thro' it, it is about 1200 broad. This 
country is divided into fix provinces. 1. 
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the province of La Plata proper, begin- 127... 
ing from the mouth of the river on bot hi 
ſides. It is baunded by the Magellauic 
Land on the ſouth; the ſca on the ealt ; 
by Urvaig or Vragunay, and Parana on 
the north; and Tucuman on the weſt. 
The chief cities are, 1. Buenos Ayres, 
mention d formetly. 2. Santa N in 32 
deg. lat. It is ſaid there are rich mines 
here, but the Spariards do not open them 
for fear of invaſion upon that account. 

2. The ſecond province of La Plata 
is Urvaig or Uraguay between the river 4 
Parana and the caſt coaſt. The river 
Uraguay; ſrom whence it takes its name, 
runs thro'! it. It is a fruitful country; 
and the chief towns in are ' S. Salvader 
and S. Nicholas. ULENYO! WI). 

3. Paraguay proper, on both ſides of Paraęu- 
the river Paraguay as it is diſtinguiſhed a). 
from La Plata; (that is, on the north 
part of it;) between the Chaco on the 
north weſt, and the Gzayra province, on 
the ſouth eaſt of it; begining from the 
Carioes in 25 degrees, and running north- 
ward to the borders of the Amazones 
country. In this province were the cities 
of Candelaria, Itabitan and Guaibiauo. 

4. Tarana lies between Guayra and Parana. 
Urvaig upon a large river of the ſame -. 
name which runs thro” it, taking its riſe 
from the country of Bragile, and falling 
into the river of Plate in 28 deg. In 
this province are the Aſſumption, and 
Bareja. 

5. Cuarya lies on both ſides of that Cunira. 
part of the Parana river which is next to 
Brazile, and is bounded by the Para- 
$199, Brazil, Urvaig, and Parana. 

ts chief towns are Guayra or Ciudad 
Real, Villa Ricca, and Arcangeli. 

6. Chaco lies on the north weſt part Chaco. 
of Rio della Plata, and runs as far as 
the Amazon country. In it may be 
reckon'd Los Reyes and Santa Crus. 

Altho*. Brazil does not come within gde 
the title of this chapter, not being pro- ; 
perly a Spaniſh plantation, but planted 
by the Portugueſes; yet ſince it comes in 
courſe, and is the only part of the conti- 
nent of ſouth America, poſlets'd by 
Europeans, Which is not under the Spa- 
niſh dominion, we ſhall fay ſomething of 
it in this place, that we may not leave 
that gap in the coaſt of ſouth America; 
eſpecially conſidering that this country 
was diſcover'd by the Pinzons for the king 
of Spain.“ 

his country lies from the Tropic of — 0 | 
Capricorn to the equinoctial line, which * K 
makes it 460 leagues in length from ſouth 
to north: and towards the north, it is 
almoſt 400 leagues broad; comprehending 
in coaſt, along the north and caſt ſeas, 
ftom cape S8. Vincent to the Amazon river, 
(which falls into the north ſea at the line, 


and 
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aud di vides Brazil from the Terra Fir- 
ma) about $00 leagues. It is bounded, 
on the eaſt and north by the ocean; on 
the weſt by the country of the Ama- 
Somes, and a part of Paraguay; and on 
the ſouth, by Gxayra and part of the 
caſt ſea. N 2109 

After the diviſion of the world, lately 
found: out by the/Spaniards and Portu- 
gueſes, and the limits of their conqueſts 
aſcertain'd by the pope's bull, with the 
conſent of the two kings, this country of 


er : 


Brasil being the eaſtern part of America 


A barbe- 


cuſ- 


tomof the 


le of 


33. 


was judg d to belong to the King of Por- 
tugal; and fo much the rather, becauſe 
Cabral having been driven thither by 
chance, as was before related,“ took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Pueres Seguro for the king of 
Portugal; and calld the country Santa 
Cruz: 16 D eee 

Whilſt the Spaniards were much taken 
up in the conqueſts upon the fouth ſea, 
the Portugueſes having receiv'd intelli- 
gence of Bragile from Cabral's aceiden- 
tal diſcovery, fitted out a fleet in 1549 
under the conduct of De Soſa; but mect- 
ing with a warlike barbarous people upon 
this coaſt, they found it a very hard mat- 
ter to ſettle among them; and even to 
this day, they have no footing in the in- 
land country, but have all their colonies 
along the coaſt. - The natives of Bragil 
had no kings among them, but were di- 
vided into different clans, and were at con- 
ſtant war with one another, which they 
carry'd on with that animoſity, that the 
Portugueſes took advantage of it, and 
ſometimes. ſiding, with one people, ſome- 
times with another, they drove them from 
the coaſt by degrees; but the inland 
towns being very populous, they met 
with ſuch reſiſtance, that they were beaten 


„ 


off with loſs as often as they attempted 


to make conqueſts in the country at a diſ- 
tance from the ſea. 

This people, amongf other barbarous 
cuſtoms, had one horrible practice : when 
ever they took any priſoners, they ate all 


razil, that were fat; but the lean ones they car- 


ry'd home, and gave them in charge to 
young girls, to feed them for the table. 
Every maid who got ſuch a priſoner, was 
obliged to cheriſh him, and give him 
food in plenty all day, and to ly with 
him at night, When he grew fat, they 
cut off his head, arms and legs, and 
roaſted the body, inviting their friends 
to feaſt upon it. If his tender prov'd 
with child, ſhe was watch'd to the time 
of her delivery, and the child made a 
feaſt to thoſe canibals; to prevent which 
the women who had the charge of priſo- 
ners, us'd all means they could to cauſe 
abortion; and ſome of them, finding 
themſelves with child in ſpire of all they 


had done to preyent it, made their eſcape 


| with the Portugneſes, 


with the man they had in charge, and fo 
ſav'd the life both of father and child. 
The continnal war which the Portu- 


gidſes have maintain'd with the natives 
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(as well as with the Dureh, French and 


| Engliſh at ſeveral times) hinder'd them 


from planting any where except on the 
coaſt; which they divided into about 13 
Capitanias or captain-ſhips; which are 
theſe following, Aye FEY 

1. S. Vincent, which begins near the 
tropic, and reaches to Rio de Janeiro in a 
north eaſt coaſt. The chief towns of this 
prefeQure or captain-ſhip ate, 1. S. Vin- 
cent, lying in an iſland upon the confines 
of the Guaranies, where there is a good 
harbour. 
above 400 houſes, and three ſugar mills; 
and the largeſt ſhips take in their lading 
in the middle of the town. 3. Hitan- 
hacin or Hitauchin, near which is 8. 
Pauls built by the jeſuits, who have en- 
groſs d the beſt ſettlements of this coun- 
try. Not far from the mouth of the ri- 
ver which runs by S. Vincent, is the iſland 
8. Sebaſtian, well ſtor'd with wood and 
water, full of game, and has a good ſafe 


§. Vine 
cent. 


2. Santos los Leyes, which has 


harbour. Behind this captain-ſhip north 


weſt, are the people call'd Tipinces and 
Tupinaques, towards the head of the Pa- 
rana river; and are ſometimes at peace 


not. 
2. Rio de Janeiro is the ſecond captain- 
ſhip, and the place where De Solis landed 


in 1515. But the French ſettled firſt in 


this river, about the year 1555, having 
brought a colony of thoſe people call'd 
proteſtants under the protection of the 
famous admiral Coligni. They built a 
fort here, call'd by Coligni's name, but 
that colony was of no long continuance , 
for they were diſpoſſeſt by the Portu- 
gueſes, in 1558. They built S. Seba, 
tian in the mouth of the river in 21 deg. 
lat. a place of good trade, and a biſhop's 
ſee. The next beſt ſettlement they have 
in this captain- hip is Angra de los Reyes. 
The country to the north weſt, as far as 
Amazonia being inhabited by ſa vages. 

3. Next to Rio de Janeiro is that of 


and ſometimes 


Rio de 


aneiro. 


Spirito Santo; one of the moſt fruitful Spirito 
counties in Bragile, abounding in cotton Santo. 


and brazile wood; it lies in 20 deg, It 
has one city of the ſame name; and the 
bay Hermoſa near cape Trio lies in this 
diftrict. The other towns arc inhabited 
by the natives, 


4. Puerto Seguro lies north of San Pucrio 
Spirito, in 16 deg. having the cities of ue. 


Puerto Seguro, Sant', Amaro and Santa 
Cru in it. The coaſt before this cap- 


tain- ſnip is famous for the Abrolhos 


which are tracks of ſhallow water about 


25 leagues off the ſhore, where the Bata- 
dia was caſt away in 162 9. 


5 Los 
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F. Los Ideas or the Iller, is the next ca- 
pita nia, Huch takes its name from a river 
that has iſlands in it. Along this river 
is the country of the Guaymures, the 
moſt ſavage people of all America, oſ 
ſtrong bodies, and barbarous manners, for 
they ate ſaid. not only to eat the fleſh of 

heir enemies as a great many Indians 
did before and ſince their acquaintance 
with Europeans, but they devour'd their 
own children which  few- beaſts will do. 
Thoſe people gave the Portugueſes a 
great deal of trouble, and ſometimes 
breed them ſome of from their ſugar mills. 
The chief town of the country has the 


fame name. | 
All Saints, 6. Baia de © Todos Los Santos, lies 
Fay. about 13 deg. lat, where the governor 


of Brazil, and the auditor general reſide. 
It is alſo a biſhop's ſee. 
ſhip are three cities, viz. Villa Vella, 8. 


| for about 30 leagues along the coaſt, and 


In this captain»! 


Salvador and Parepe, which altogether 


about 140 years ago, had aboye 2100 


families in them, and 18 ſugar mills; 


Pernam- 
buco. _ 


are Olinde and Garafu. 


Attack d 
by the 
Dutch 
1630. 


Ogilvy's 
America 
P. iii. ch. 
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but cotton was their ſtaple trade. S 
or Souſa landed firſt on this part of the 
coaſt, as we obſerv'd before, and built 
S. Salvador. The Portugueſes having 
at that time little or no footing in Ameri- 
ca; and any part of it diſcover'd by Cab- 
ral, or any other of that nation, was loſt 
before Souſa went thither. 

7. Pernambuco in 8 deg. ſ. lat. is the 
next capitania; the chief towns of which 
In this diſtrict 
there happen'd a very remarkable revolu- 
tion, about the year 1651 the Dutch ha- 
ving fitted out a conſiderable fleet to diſ- 
treſs the 7 e diſpatch'd Henric 
Longue to Brazil. That captain, had, in 
company with Peter goon, the Dutch ad- 
miral ſome time before, vis. 1529, taken 
the Spaniſb plate-fleet, having ſurpriz d 
them at Mataca, on the north {ide of the 
iſland of Cuba. About the Canary 
iſlands, having only ſcyen ſhips, he was 
attack'd by the whole Spaniſh fleet, under 
Toledo, and fought his way thro' them: 
and ſtaying at S. Vincent till he was join'd 
by 40 ſhips from Holland, with about 
7000 marines, beſides ſeamen, he ſet fail 
for Brazil,and arriv'd onthe coaſt of Per- 
nambuco; where IWardenberg landed near 
Olinda with 2950 men which he divided 
into three bodies. One commanded by 
Vander Eltz, march'd along the ſhore to 
Olinda; and the other two were led on to 
the ſame place, by different routes, under 
Callenfels, and Honx. The firſt party 
was attack'd by Soo Portugueſes from be- 
hind a ſconce at the paſs of the Rio Dolce, 
but J/ardenberg paſling the river, up to 
the middle, beat them from their ſconce, 
and attacking the city, they ſcal'd the 
walls near the jeſuits cloyſter, and carry'd 


it aſter ſome reſiſtance. The other two | 


0 


Boo [ 
parties mak ing attacks at different parts, 
they got poſſeſſion of the city, the 
Portugueſes retiring to the adjacent woods 
but they miſs d of their chief delign, the 
governor having ſet fire to moſt of the 
valuable goods, which the citizens had 
convey'd to Rechiffa, leſt they ſhould 
fall into the hands of the Dutch. The 
loſs was computed at two millions of 
crowns.” This fame place had been taken 


by the Eugliſb in 1594. inte 

8. The next capitania is that of Ha- Itamate. 
maraca, an iſland near the coaſt; three ca. 
leagues long, and two broad, in 7 deg. 


and a half lat. whoſe” juriſdiction reaches 
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is one of the moſt ancient colonies in Bra- 
Sil. The chief city is the Conception. Here 
the French were ſettled at ſirſt, but 
were driven out by the Portugneſes in 
eo t, x VN 

9. Paraiba lies north of Itamaraca, paralba. 
and takes its name from the river, as 
many provinces in America do. Here is 
tobacco and ſugar; with fowl and fruits. 
The chief town has the ſame name, but 
was call'd Fredrickſtadt by the Dutch. 
— has a good harbour, defended by four 
orts, PS + 

10. Rio Grande, from a large river Rio 
which enter the ſea in about 5 deg. and a Grande. 
half, is the next captain-ſhip. » Here the 
coaſt begins to turn. weſtward. The chief 
town of the Portugueſes here is Natal. 
They have great quantities of ſugar in 
this diſtrict. | 

11. Siara lies weſt from Rio Grande; 5;,.. 
it has a river and a city of the ſame name, 
and abounds with cotton, chriſtal, preci- 
ous ſtones, ſugar, ſalt, and wood of ſeveral 
{orts. | 

12. Maragnon runs almoſt parallel Marag- 
with the equinoctial line in 3 deg. ſ. lat. non. 
and abounds with ſafron, cotton, lacque, 
balm, tobacco, and Brazil wood and 
ſugar. Great quantity of ambergreaſe is 
ſometimes found on this coaſt. At the 
mouth of the river Maragnon is the 
iſland Jgarupee or Tabicoru 45 leagues 
round, the chief town of which is 8. 
Philip, the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of 
S. Salvador. | 

13. Para is the laſt captain-ſkip of Para. 
Brazil, and reaches to the Amazon ri- 
ver. It has two chief towns belonging 
to the Portugueſes, vis. 1. Para or Be- 
lem, built on a branch of the Amazon ri- 
ver, and 2. Commuta on the ſame river, 
18 leagues farther ſouth. | | 

Altho' the inland country is inhabited 
by the Indians, yet the Portugueſes have 
many farms, where they employ ſuch of 
the natives as they can ſubdue; and if 
they could prevent their running away 
they might be very rich; but as it is, 
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they live in plenty and eaſe; the whole 
country 
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mouth, 


Care 


ſand;. 
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country being fruitful and healthy; and 


| breezes and rains which they are frequent- 
ly refreſh'd with: and it is obſery'd that | 


Sir Fran- 


from Pli- 


altho? it be ſo near the line that there is 
little difference between the nights and 
days throughout the year, yet it 18 4 
temperate climate, occaſion d by the 


people live to a great age in Brazil. 


ä 
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Sax tsH ColoxIES in South America. 


Thus we have gone thro' the Spaniſp 
diſcoyeries both in north and ſouth Ame- 
rica, and have given as full a hiſtory of 
the firſt planting of them as is conſiſtent 


with our deſign. We ſhall therefore pro- 


ceed to 


— 8 Wor" 
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AMERICA. 
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In treating this ſubje&, we ſhall follow the fame method, as near as we can, that we 
have done in the Spaniſh diſcoveries; by giving an account of the expeditions of 
the different adventurers, according to the order of time; and when we have 
ſhew'd the ſeveral colonies planted in America by the Enghſb, we ſhall finiſh this 
chapter by ranging them in order as they ly in the map. 


r. 


Sir Fxancts Daaxs's Expedition. P 


Parchas's NE of the firſt Engliſh men (after 


Gabot's expedition, formerly men- 
tion'd, in an Eugliſb bottom) who ven- 
tur'd to America, was the renow'd Sir 
Francis Drake, who, for his bravery and 
conduct, both in his voyages round the 
globe, and in his encounters with the 
Spaniards, then at war with England, left 
a moſt glorious name to poſterity, and has 


Drake ever been mention'd with due praiſe. In 
Fer ent the year 1577, he ſet fail with five ſhips, 


and only 164 perſons aboard, and holding 
his courſe ſouthward, on the 27th of 
Dec. he arriv'd at the iſland Magador, on 


the coaſt of Barbary about 24 deg. n. 


lat. where the natives ſeem'd at firſt in- 
clin'd to trade with them, but having got 
one of the Engliſh aſhore, they carry'd 
him off, and came no more near the ſhips, 
Setting out from that place, the admiral 
coaſted along, and took ſome Spaniſh ca- 
ravals upon that coaſt. On the 17th of 
January, he took a ſhip at anchor with- 
in Cape Blanco, and having ſtaid there 


Come: ro ſome days, he ftood over to the Cape 


Verd iſlands, and landed on the Mayo, 
where they tound excellent ripe grapes, as 
alſo Goats, hens, and falt, with great 
ſtore of cocoa nuts as big as a man's head. 
Having trayers'd a good part of the 
ifland, but the inhabitants Keeping out 
of. their way, he went aboard, and ſet 
fail Jan. 21, and paſſing by 8. Jago, 
anothor of Cape Verd iſlands, they took 
2 Portugueſe ſhip laden with wine, which 
C 


maps, by his 


the Engliſh took out and Sir Francis 
diſmiſs'd the ſhip, only Keeping the 
ilot. 

Leaving thoſe iſlands, they bent their 
courſe ſouthwards, towards the line, but 
being beclam'd, ſometimes for many days 
together, and at other times being toſs'd 
with rough ſtorms, they were 54 days 
without fight of land. At laſt they came 
April the fifth upon the coaſt of Br a- 
Sil, in eight degrees ſouth latitude, and 
were ſeparated by a ſtorm near cape 8. 
Auguſtin ; but came together again after 
it was over, | 
to 36 deg. ſ. lat. andenter'd the Rio della 


And from 
thence to 


S. Ameri- 
ca. 


They fail'd along this coaſt 


Plata, but making no ſtay there, they 


went to ſea again, and held their courte 
towards the ſtreights, ſtoping at ſome 
pleaſant iſlands, in 48 degrees, where 
they met. with abundance of fowl and 
fiſh, eſpecially ſeals. The admiral going 
aſhore upon one of thoſe iſlands, the na- 
tives came 27 7 about him, and truck'd 
what they had, for things brought by the 
Engliſh ; but they would take nothing 
out of their hands, ſo that they laid their 
goods, on the ground, and the natives 


took them up. Having ſtaid ſſome days 


at port 8. Julian, they ſet fail again, and 
on the 2oth of Auguſt came to the entry 
of the ſtreights. 4 

There being nothing new, in the ac- 
count of Sir Francis paſſing the Magel- 
lanic ſtreights, we ſhall only ſay, that he 


Fe paſſes 
th 


enter'd the ſouth ſea on the ſixth of Sept. ſtreighes 
and there was toſs'd by ſtorms which forc'd o? Magel- 
him to the ſouthward, where, upon the lan. 

coaſt of Terra del Fuogo, he met with a 
good harbour which is call'd, in ſome © 
name, being in 55 deg. 


886 a 


I. lat. 


De USSYERSALTRAVEBLER- 1.0, Bop I 
2 . lat. In this ſtorm he miſs'd One of * Coming now: to the coaſt of. Peru, they Ki, 5 
„ ſhips, and beliey'd ſhe was driven rifled three {mall ſhips in the port of Arca. other 
back into the ſtreights, and caſt away. | in the province of Los Charcas in which RY” * 
But ſhe came ſafe to Hglanl. they found 57 wedges of ſilver weighing, peru. 
Sir Francis ſetting fail from thence, held 20 pounds a wedge; but Mica being a 

A his courſe northward, and "artiv'd at the large town and well peopled, they made 

| : iſland of Moba or Mocha, oppoſite to no attempt upon it, Proceeding from: 
the city of Imperial on the coaſt of Chili thence to Lima, he ſeizd 12 fail of ſhip: 
| in 38 deg. This iſland was full of na= | in that harbour, on the 13th of Feb. in Aud 

| tives from the continent, who had taken | which he found a cheſt full of rials of. I,“ 
| 35 {Kelter, in that iſland, from the cruelty plate, and large quantities of ſilks and 
1 and oppreſſion of the Spaniar di. Theſe linnen: he carry'd the cheſt aboard his 
people, probably taking the Enghſb for | own ſhips,- with as mach of the other 
i Spaniards, fell upon ſome of them as | things as he thought fit. But the admi- 
they were filling their casks with water, | ral had intelligence that the Cacaſwogo, a 

and kil}d them. Sailing northward along} very rich ſhip, had ſail'd from thence a 

the Chili coaſt, they met an Indian in a few days before; and therefore, he made 

canoe, who thinking they were-Spanards; fall the fail he was able after her, promiſ- 

told them, (I ſuppoſe in Span;ſb) that ing a gold chain he wore, to the man 

there was a large ſhip from Peru in the | that firſt diſcoyer'd her. In this purſuit, 

bay of S. Jago; and this Indian having they came up with another ſhip, which 

been well treated by the admiral, went | yielded them 80 pound weight of gold, 

along with him to the place; they found | and” a fine gold crucifix, adorn'd with 

the ſhip at port Valpariſo. There were | emeralds, beſides ropes and ſhip tackling of 
only eight Spaniards and three negroes | which ſhe” had ſtore, and fſery'd 

aboard; fo that they boarded her with- | the Engliſh in good ſtead. | 
out any oppoſition. One of the Spa- Having coaſted all along Peru, one 
niardi, finding that they began to put | afternoon about three o'clock, Mr. John 
his comrades under hatches, with ſome | Drake purchas'd the admiral's gold chain, 


marks of hoſtility. ; leap'd over-board, by calling out the Cacafuogo, as indeed 


and ſwiming aſhore, allarm'd the Spanui- 
ards, who liv'd at S. Jago; ſo that when 
Sir Francis landed, and march'd to that 
town, he found it abandon'd; and ha- 
ving pillag'd it, not even ſparing the 


it provid; they had her in chace for 
three hours, near cape 8. Francis in one 


2 


with one of three ſhots fir'd at her, they 


deg. n. lat. About ſix o'clock in the 
evening, they came up with her, and 


157 2 chappel, he went aboard, and releas d brought down her miſen maſt, and im- 


Jago «nd his priſoners, except one whom he Kept | mediately boarded and carry d her. Nor #e tr: 
rakes « for à pilot. In the ſhip, and at 8. Jago] was the admiral diſappointed in his expec- . Ga 
Jani the booty conſiſted of the value of 37000 | tation of her riches; for upon ſearch, be Zone 
ſhip. Spaniſh ducats in the fineſt gold of Baldi- found 13 cheſts of plate in rials; eighty 
| dia, beſides a great quantity of wine and nx weight of gold, and 26 tun of 
cedar wood, II | flver in bars, beſides a good quantity of 
Holding on his courſe northward, he | Jewels. The admiral after having taken 
ſent ſome of his men aſhore at Coquimbo] the treaſure diſmis'd the ſhip. Soon after 
to water; but 500 Spaniards. coming to | he took another, laden with linnen and 
attack this party, Which only conſiſted i white china, which he likewiſe pillag'd 

of 14, they kill'd one of the Engliſh, and nd releas d. In this laſt he got a faulcon 

the reſt got back to the boat, and 1o.el- | of gold with a large emerald in the breaſt 

cap'd. The admiral ſent a ftronger party | gf it. 8 | * 2 
aſhore to bury the man; which they did, | The admiral being now fatisfy'd both 

but altho' the Spaniards hung out a white with the riches he had gotten, and with 
flag, in token of peace, the Engliſh | the revenge he had taken upon the ene- 
would not truſt them, and therefore left | mies of his country, reſolv'd to leave the 
the place. Going to water at another | further purſuit of the Sparards, and re- 
place upon the Chili coaſt, they found a | turn home to give the queen an account 
Spamiard aſleep, and hard by him 13 | of the diſcoveries he had made in Ameri- 
bars of ſilver, valu'd at 4000 ducats, of | ca, but being apprehenſive that the Spa- 
which burthen the civil tars eas'd him, | »iards might have ſent accounts to. their 
without diſturbing his repoſe. At ano- | ſeyeral colonies on the north ſea to ſend a 
ther place they met a Spaniard and an | ſufficient force to ly in wait for him as he 
Indian, driving eight Peruvean ſheep, lad- | paſt the ſtreights of Magellan, he deter- 
en with two leather bags each, (which | min'd to fail about by the Molncca's, and 
held 50 pound weight of ſilver a piece,) ſo homeward by the cape of Good Hope. 
The Eng/;/2 led them to their boat, and | But before he left America, he landed at 
unloaded the ſheep, allowing the Sau | Gratuacs in New Spain, where coming 


ard and his man to carry home the ſheep, unexpectedly into the town, he inter- 
without any farther difturbance., rupted 


* 
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an intended treaſon of ſome negroes, who 
had confpir'd to burn the town; he car- 
ry d both the judges and priſoners aboard, 
and having ſent his people to pillage the 
town, where, among other things, they 
found a pot about the bigneſs of a buſhel, 
fall of rials of plate, and took a gentle- 
man making his eſcape with many jewels 
and a gold chain; he diſmis'd the judges 
and negroes, as allo the Portugueſe pilot, 
whom he had-taken at Cape Verd. 
And now he ſet about his intended 
voyage to the Molucca's, and in order to 
it, finding himſelf becalm'd, he reſoly'd 
to {ail farther north for a fair wind, and 
continu'd in this courſe from the 16th of 
April to the 3d of June; at which time 
he found himſelf in 43 deg; n. lat. but ſo 
cold, that his men were ſcarce able to 
work ; he therefore, at their requeſt, re- 
turn'd to the. latitude of 38, and ſet in 
fox the land, and having found a conye- 
nient bay, he came to an anchor there. 
'The natives came in crowds to the ſhore, 
and ſent a preſent of feathers, and cawls 
of net work to the admiral; for which he 
return'd them clothes, with which they 
ſeem'd much pleas d. The men were 
naked, and the women had skirts made of 
bulruſhes down to their knees, and deer's 
skin about their ſhoulders. Many Indi- 
ans flock'd ſrom the neighbouring parts to 
gaze at theadmiral's ſhip, and being told 
by the inhabitants with how much cour- 
teſy they had been us'd, the others made 
no ſcruple of going aboard in canoes, car- 
ry ing preſents. of feathers and tobacco 
with them. | 

After they had been there ſome days, 
the king of the country came in perſon 
to the ſhore; and ſent two ambaſſadors 
to notify his arrival. The admiral had 
landed before this happen'd, and had made 
an entrenchment ſor fear of accidents. 
When the ambaſſadors were admitted, 


they made their ſalutations in the moſt 


ſubmiſſive manner, and one of them made 
a ſpeech of half an hour, of which very lit- 
tle, if any part of it, was underſtood; but 
the admiral, believing by their ſigns, that 
they wanted ſome token of peace and friend- 
ſhip, gave them a pretent for the king, 
with which they return'd to their maſ- 
ſter very well ſatisfy'd. Soon after the king 
appear'd, one walking before him with a 
mace, to which hung two crowns, of dif- 
icrent ſizes, with, three chains of great 
length, of a kind of network, artificially 
wrought with feathers of different colours, 
The king was a perſon of a graceful ap- 
pearance, and had a guard on each ſide of 
him, all clad with rabbets skins, and af- 
ter them, the. common people naked. 
Every one, from the king, to the very 
children, brouglit ſomething by way of 


* 


Preſent. 


| 
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rapted the judges, examining the cauſe of | 


Sir Francis had drawn up his men under 
their arms within his entrenchment, where 
they made a glorious. appearance to thoſe 

ople, who had never ſeen Europeans 
before, for this was on the weſt [coaſt of 
California which the Engliſh, at that 
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The [land 


time, togk to be part of the continent of of (ai 
America, but is ſince found to be an forma. 


iſland. As the King drew near the Eng- 
liſh quarters, the mace bearer began a 


fong, and danced to his own muſick, and 
foon after the king and his guards did the 
fame, and afterwards the multitude who 
follow'd him; only the women danced to 
the men's muſick, but did not ſing. Af- 
ter this manner, they enter'd the admi- 
ral's entrenchment, the guard opening to 
the right and left, by his order, to let 
them in; where having danc'd a while, 


the king made a ſign to the admiral to fir 


down, and made him a long ſpeceh; after 
which; he roſe up, and taking one of the 
crowns, he put it upon Sir Francis's head, 
and laid the ſcepter or mace at his feet, by 
which marks of ſubmiſſion he gave up 
his country to the admiral. Sir Francis 


ſaid aloud to his men, that he took the 


crown in the name of his - miſtreſs queen 
Elizabeth, and took poſſeſſion of that 
country for her majeſty's uſe. After this 
ſurrender of the Kingdom, they began a 
new ſong and dance; and, which was 
very diſagreeable to the Engliſh, they be- 


| gan to offer ſacrifice to thein, tearing their 


own fleſh, till with much ado, they were 
made to underſtand that the hiob or king 
(as they call'd the admiral) was diſpleas'd 


with it; pointing upwards to them, to 


ſhew that no worſhip was due but to Gop. 
The Enghſh ſtaid ſeveral days in this 
country, (Which he call'd New Albion, in 


honour of England which was once o 


Sir Frans 
cis Drake 
Accept 
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call'd,) and went ſeveral progreſſes into 
the inland parts of it, finding in many 


places ſigns of gold or ſilver. 

Before he left this country, he ſet up 
a wooden pillar with a plate fix'd to it, 
on which was engrav'd queen Eligabeth's 
name, with the year and day of his ha- 
ving taken poſſeſſion of New 16107 ; 


and under the plate, he fix'd a filyer fix 


pence of 'Engliſh money; and another 


plate under that with his own name upon 
it. The people of this country were con- 


ſtantly at the Hngliſb quarters, and were 
ſome times preſent at their prayers; but 


there was no expectation of converting 


them, ſince they did not underſtand their 
language; and probably the admiral ahd 


his chaplain had no notion of baptiſing 


5 


infidels, unleſs they could firſt inftruct 


- 


them what was to be beliey'd in order to 


make them chriſtians, © 


But the admiral, being eager” to pro- 


ſecute his voyage, took leave of the K ing 
and the natives, to their great ſorrow ; 
and 
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about the middle of Oct. he came up with 
He comes the Ladrones iſlands in 9 or 10 deg, and 
to tehe making but ſmall ſtop there paſſing by 


9 the new Philippina iſles, he arriv'd at the 


Molucco iſlands Nov. 14, deſigning to N 
þleveral jewels of great value. A 


make for Tidore. But the king of Ter- 

wate's vice roy for Mutir coming aboard, 

as they paſt by that iſland, advis'd the 

admiral to go to Ternate, where his maſter 

would receive him with pleaſure, if he 

would not go to Tidore; but if he 
went thither, there was no. admittance 
afterwards at Ternate, becauſe his maſter 
was a mortal enemy to the Portugueſes. 
The admiral took his advice, and ſteering 
for Ternate, caſt anchor before that iſland 
and ſent a meſſenger to the king, with a 
preſent of a velvet cloak, deſiring leave 
to traffick in his dominions. 

In the mean time, the vice roy having 
been with the king the night before, had 
given him ſo favourable an account of the 
Engliſh, that he treated the admiral's 
meſſengers civilly, and granted what he 
deſir'd; and ſoon afterwards deſigning 
to go himſelf to ſee the admiral's ſhip, 
he ſent four large canoes in which were 
the perſons of greateſt quality about 
court, to conduct the ſhip to a ſafer port. 
Thoſe canoes were cover'd from head to 
tern with a large awning of perfum'd 

mats, ſupported with reeds ; under which 
the nobility fat ; and without them, their 
ſervants all cloth'd in white; the ſoldiers 
well arm'd in ranks without the ſervants; 
the rowers, of which there were 80 to 
each canoe, ſat on benches, in galleries 
made all along the ſides of the canoe, and 
rais'd ſome ſteps aboye one another, and 
jetting out from the body of the canoe. 
Theſe canoes rowing quite round the 
fhip ſaluted the admiral with much civili- 
ty, telling him that the king had ſent 
them to ſhew them the way to a ſafer ſta- 
tion, and that he propos'd to come him- 
ſelf to pay him a viſit, the next day; the 
admiral receiv'd his compliment with 
great civility, and treated thoſe gentle- 
men in the beſt manner he could. But 
the next day, the King not coming as he 
had promis'd, but ſending an excuſe by his 
brother, and an invitation to the admiral, 
he, taking umbrage at this, refus'd to go 
aſhore, but ſent ſome of his chief officers, 
and kept the vice roy aboard by way of 
hoſtage, and ſent handſome preſents to the 
king and his principal courteours. The 

Engliſh officers were receiv'd, at their 

tanding, by another brother of the king's, 

and conducted to the palace, where were 
aſſembled above 1000 perſons of diſtine- 


And frem 
thence to 
Ternate. 


tion, 60 of whom were the lords of the 


council, all ſedate grave men, and four 
envoys from Conſtantinople. In a little 


The Ai"? time the king came in under a canopy, all 


2 


of Terna- 
re, 
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and ſetting fail in a ſouth weſt courſe, 


Book IL 
embroider'd with gold, gnarded with 12 N 
launces. His habit was a looſe robe of 

cloth of gold, his legs bare, but his ſhoes 

of cordoyan; a chain of gold about his 

neck, - and his turbant wreath'd abour 

with ringlets of gold; and on his fingers 

ec 

ſtood at the right fide of the throne 
where he fate, with an embroider'd fan of 
above two foot broad, ſet with rich Sa- 
Phirs, and fix d to a poll of four foot long, 

with which he fan'd his majeſty. 

He receiv'd the Engliſh officers with a 
good grace, and having heard their meſ- 

ge, agreed to trade with the admiral, 
and expreſe d great regard for the queen 
of England. After this audience they 
were conducted back to their boat by one 
of his council, and the admiral having 
ſtaid ſome time there, leſt the iſland in 
good correſpondence with the king, who 
was a mahometan, and one of the great- 
eſt princes of all the Malucca iſlands, hae 
ving 70 other iſlands under his dominion. 

Sir Francis ſtop'd 26 days at a little 
iſland ſouth of Celebes, where the trees 

were high without any boughs except at 

the tops; and were beautiful at night. 
with a vaſt number of Luccioletti or 
ſhining flies ſo common in Italy, as we 
obſery'd before.“ Here likewiſe were 

large bats, and cray fiſh ſo large as one P. 70: 
might be a dinner for four people. 

Sailing from thence thro' a number of 
Lands almoſt ſouth, they had like to 
have been loſt ; for upon the gth of Jan. ed 
1579, they came foul of a rock where ral ſb, 
they ſtuck from eight at night till four in dn. 
o'clock afternoon the next day; when ha- C. 
ving lighten'd the ſhip, by taking out 
ſome of their cannon, and other goods 
which were eaſieſt come at, laying them 
by upon the rock, it pleas'd Gop that 
the wind chang'd, and with ſtout working 
to which the admiral, with great chear- 
fulneſs and courage, prompted them, they 
got clear of the danger; and holding more 
eaſterly, to avoid the ſhoals, they came to 
a fruitful iſland, which our author calls . 
Baratene, but in the maps Bouton, on Bouton 
the ſouth eaſt of Celebes, where they Mena. 
found people very agreeable both in body 
and mind; the men were naked, but the 
women cover'd from the waſte down to 
their feet, with bracelets of bone, and 
ſome of braſs or horn upon their arms, of 
which ſome had eight or 10 at once, of 
to ounces a piece. 

This iſland produces gold, ſilver, cop- 
per, ſulphur, nutmegs, ginger, long 
pepper, limons, and ſeveral other fruits. 

And is 25 leagues long, and ten broad. 
Here the Engliſh liv'd better than they 
had done any where ſince their ſerting 
firſt out of England, except at Ternate. 
But the admiral, being bent upon his 

| voyage . 
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voyage home, chang'd his courſe, and in 
a aeltcrly run, arriv'd at Java Major, 
here they met with courteous entertain- 
ment. The women there were not ſo 
xecluſe as at the Molucca s, and the men 
carry their civility to ſtrangers ſo far as 
to offer them bedfellows. This perhaps 
might have been the reaſon of their ha- 
ving the pox among them, which they 
cur d by ſitting in the fun, and ſweating 
out the infection, as ſome quacks in Italy 
cure that diſeaſe, by putting the patient 
in a' glaſs caſe, between two fires, till 
they are almoſt roaſted. 
| But the admiral being informed that 
{ſome large ſhips lay off this iſland, and 
being uncertain. who they were, weigh'd 
anchor, and ſteer d directly for the cape 
of Good Hope; nor did he ſtop there, but 


* . (ail 'd to the coaſt of Guinea, not touch- 


miral ar- ing land till he came to Serra Leona. 
rives up- This courſe was ſo pleaſant, that the 
on the 


Engliſh tax d the Portugueſes with lying 
by deſign, when they repreſented this 
voyage about the cape of Good ny as a 
dangerous one. It was the 22d of July 
when they arriv'd at Serra Leona; where 
ſtaying only two days, they ſet fail for 
England, where they landed on the 3d of 
Nov. 1580, having been three years 
abroad. Thus did this brave Engliſh 
man ſhew his country men the way to 
join Europe, Aſia, Africa, and Amer{ca 
together. 


coaft of 
Guinea. 


KGT. H. 
The Expedition of Tno. Caxvisn, Eſq; 
Here being a good deal of repeti- 


tion of the ſame things in the ac- 
counts of theſe voyages, which coming 
together, I cannot believe they would be 
diverting to the reader ; I ſhall therefore 
take the hberty to abridge this and other 
voyages, which follow one another, leav- 
ing out ſuch paſſages in any of them as 
have occur'd.in the preceding expediti- 
ons. For altho' many things were pro- 
per to be told, by thoſe who wrote 
journals, independent of any other re- 
lation, and detach'd from any other 
writing, yet when one writes an account 
of two or more journeys or voyages 
to the ſame place, it is irkſome to re- 
peat the ſame things. And therefore 
1 hope this will ſerve for an apology, 
it this voyage, and perhaps ſome others, 
are more {uccinatly related here than in 
other books. But we ſhall be carcful to 
paſs by nothing that is material and wor- 
thy of obſervation. 
In the year 1586, Mr. Candiſb of 
Trimly in the county of Suffolk, being a 
gentleman of a good eſtate, and bred to 


the tea, and having a deſire to purſue the 
NE YVIL'S. 


Purchas 


ubs ſup. 


2 

track of the renowned Sir Francis Drale, 

fitted out three ſaiall ſhips at his own 

charge, his own ſhip the Deſire was no 

more than 120 tun ; the Content 60, and 

the Hugh Gallant, 40. The perſons 

aboard 123; with proviſions for two 

years. With this ſmall fleet, and the 

queen's commiſſion, he ſet fail from ih- 

mouth, July 21, and arriy'd at Serra 

Leona Aug. 25 where, the negro's ha- 

ving kill d one of his men with a poiſon'd 

arrow, he burnt a town of theirs by way 

of reprizal, and ſtaying but a ſhort time 

there, he bent his courſe towards South 

America, and without, any occurrence 

different from what has been related of 

others taking that courſe, in the, end of 

October he came upon the coaſt of Bra gil, 

were he landed and built a pinace, and 

took in freſh water. And failing ſouth- 

ward, in Jan. 1586-7 they enter'd the Candi 

ſtreights of Magellan, and the ſecond e, 

day, ſaw a 9 upon the ſhore on the 

the north ſide of the ſtreights, whom Freight. 

they took aboard. His name was Her- 

#ando, and he ſaid he was one of 23 Spa- 

niards ſtill alive out of 400, who. had 

come thither in order to fortify a narrow 

place that commanded the paſſage, to 

hinder all other nations from paſling into 

the ſouth ſea. But having built a town 

there, three years before that, under the 

title of Philip's Town with four forts, 

guarded with as many cannon; they had 

ſtaid there two years, and not been able 

to raiſe any ſeeds or plants, but living 

upon muſſels and limpets, and the natives 

every now and then deſtroying ſuch as 

went abroad to look for food ; they had 

been forced to abandon the town, being 

reduced to 23, two of which were wo- 

men, who intended to travel towards the 

river Plata. This Spaniard the admiral 

took along with him, not having ſeen 

the other 22, and in three days failing up 

the ſtreights they ſaw the forts of Philip's ping, 

Town, and going aſhore, dug up the can- Town. 

non which the Spaniard told them he and 

his company had buried in the earth at 

their leaving the place. The Engliſh 

wooded and water'd there, and Candifh 

call'd it Port Famine. En Port Fa- 
From thence they procceded to the . 

ſouthmoſt point of all the ſtreights, which, 

for the ſtormy weather and dangerous 

coaſt, they call'd Cafe Froward. Ha- 

ving doubled that cape, they went on to. 

a fair bay about 15 leagues weſtward, to 

which Mr. Candifh- gave the name of 

Elizabeth's bay. Some leagues farther 

they ſaw a fine freſh river, into which 

the admiral fail'd ſome miles in the pin- 

nace, upon the banks were many ſavages, 

who endea vour'd to decoy them aſhore, but 

Candiſb ordering his nien to fire upon 


them, they fled, when they ſaw ſeveral 
H h h of 
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of theit companions kill'd by the ſhots. 


Going back to their pigs, they held on 


their courſe towards the ſouth ſca, Which 


they enter d the 24th of Feb. having been 
detain'd almoſt a month in one place by 
weſterly winds. After ſome foul weather 
which kept his ſmall fleet diſpers'd for 


ſome days, having met again, they came 


A shir- 


 miſhwith 


the Spa- 
niards. 


to the coaſt of Arauco, thole Savage or 
rather brave, Indians who neyer would 
ſubmit to the aniſb yoke, and who b 

a new ſtratagem, Which ſhew'd good £ | 
as well as great courage, h Fer the 
better of Valdivia, the beſt ſoldier the 
Spaniards had in Chili, as has ,been re- 
lated, in its place. On the 16th of 
March, they came to an anchor .near the 
iſland S. Maria, and A went a- 
hore with 80 men well arm'd, where the 
natives, being ſuhject to the Spaniards, 
came to him, and welcom'd him to the 


iſland, taking them tor Spaniards, Here 
they provided themſelyes, out of the 


Spaniards ſtore houſes, with wheat and 


barley, hoggs and hens; and taking the 


principal Indians aboard, they cnter- 
tain'd them handſomly; and in two days 
left the iſland. _ 4415 N 

Upon the laſt day of March, they 
came to an anchor in the bay of Quinte- 
ro in 33 deg. lat. where Hernando made 
his cfcape, and alarm'd the Spani/® PIP, 
(probably that of S. ago) ſo that 60 
of Candiſh's men going aſhore, and ha- 
ving march'd 10 miles into the country, 
without ſeeing any enemy, at their re- 
turn, ſa about 200 horſe, but Keeping in 
good order, the Spaniards had not cou- 
rage to attack them. But as another 


party were buſy the next morning, fill- 


ing their casks with water, the fame 
body of horſe fell unexpectedly upon 
them, and, before they could get to their 
arms, they kill'd or took 12 of the Eng- 
liſh; but about 15 more, putting them- 
elves in order, made head againſt the 
horſe, and killing above 20 of em, made 
them retire. And afterwards the Engli/h, 
being more upon their guard, ſtaid in 
that bay, and water'd frequently in 
ſight of the enemy without any op- 

ſition, 

They left this bay after having ſtaid 
ſome ; M5 and coaſted along Peru till 
they came to Paita, taking ſeveral ſmall 


; barks as they cruis'd, in which they found 


ſome ſilyer, which they took, and ſeveral 
other goods, ſome of which they carry'd 
off, and burn'd the reſt with the ſhips, 
ſetting the people aſhore, Landing at 
Paita, they burnt the town after the 
had pillag'd it; the people having fled to 
the mountains, they purſu'd them, and 
and took a good deal of ſilver, which 
had been conyey'd away. Going after- 
wards to the iſland of Puna, the ſame 


ther, and brought 


Bo 
lace. where the firſt diſcoverers of Peru 
ded, . as has been ſaid, {they ſunk ja 


« 4 * © 


ture together with the tackling of ſeveral 
ſhips to a little, iſland hard by, for ſecu- 
rity. againſt enemies, Caudiſb went thi- 
aght off all that he found 
worth his while. He ſtaid in this ifland, 
taking up his quarters in the ;cacique's 
houſe, till he rehtted his ſhips; but the 
cacique having privately ſent to the con- 
tinent, above Lo9-Sparmards came to the 
illand, which being join d with 200 Indi- 


ans ſell upon the Hugliſp, of whom they 


Kkill'd about a dozen, but loſt about 46 
Spaniards beſides Iudiaus, and were 
a to. retire. * After this the - Engliſh 
burn'd the town conſiſting of 300 houſes, 


OK I. 


As alſo 
the chief 
town in 
the iſland 
of Puna, 


with the church, and ſpoil'd the gardens - 
and orchards, together with four large 
ſhips that were building there; and 
then think ing themſelves ſufficiently re- 


veng d of the Spaniards, they ſet fail, 
and continu'd their voyage. | 
Holding northward, towards the coaſt 
of Panama they came in ſight of land 
upon the firſt of July, but procceding 
{till farther north; they took a ſhip: of 
120 tun, wherein was one Michael San 
cius a native of Marſeilkes, whom Can- 
diſh kept as underſtanding the fouth ſea 
coaſt the beſt of any man that ſail'd in it. 
This man gave the admiral intelligence of 
the S. Anna, a great ſhipcoming from the 
Philippine iſlands. Proceeding along the 
coaſt, they took ſeveral ſhips, and burnt 
ſome ſmall towns, not material to be 
nam'd, not being in our maps. On the 


14th of October, they fell in with the 
cape of S. Lucar, on the ſouth point of 


California, being juſt under the tropic of 
Cancer. Upon the 4th of Nov. they 
{py'd the 8. Auna, whom they had been 
{till looking out for, from the time that 
Sancius had mention'd her. All hands 
were aloft immediately, and every thing 
ready for the attack. The .admiral or- 
der'd to give her chace, which they did 
ſor four: hours; and coming up with her 
in the afternoon, their firſt ſalutation was 
a broadſide from the Deſire, and avolley of 
{mall ſhot from both, and attempting to 
board her, they found all things io diſ- 
pos'd, (the Spauiard having twice as 
many men aboard as were in both the 
Engliſh ſhips) that with the loſs of two or 
three of the Engliſh, they were glad to 


y | retire to their own ſhips ; but the 2 7 


liſh ſhips being much better made for 
ailing, and their ſeamen more expert at 


At Cali- 
fornia. 


Candiſh 
attacks 
the S. 
Anna. 


their trade than the Spaniards, the Eug- 


liſh admiral gave orders for tacking 


| about, and giying another broadſide and 


4 


ones. 


3 


% 


a volley of ſmall ſhot, which was according- 
lydone, and their ſhips lying ſnug upon 
the water, they rak'd her through and 
through, and ſome of their largeſt tire 
had her under water; ſo that upon the 
third broadſide, they hung out a flag 
of truce, offering to yield the ſhip and 
cargo, upon condition their lives ſhould! 


| be ſpar'd, to which the admiral readily 


agreed, having no intention to Kill any of 
them but ſuch as refus'd to yield. He 
therefore requir'd that they ſhould ſtrike 
theit top fail, and come a board his ſhip 
in their boat, both Which they quickly 
perform d.. _ 
Thus the S. Auna, the Spaniſh admi- 
ral in the ſouth fea, a ſhip of 700 tun 
and well mand (for there were about 190 
remaining after the action, beſides a great 
many kill'd during the fight) became a 
prize to two little ſhips, in both which 
there were not above 70 men, but they 
were ſuch as underſtood the working of a 
ſhip to great perfection. 

When the captain, the chief merchant, 
and the pilot came aboard the Deſire, 
they told the admiral that they had in 
their ſhip, 122,060 pieces of eight in gold, 
beſides great quantity of rich filks, ſatins, 
damasks, musk and ſpices, with 
ſtore of proviſions. Candiſh taking out 
the gold, and ſuch other of the goods as 
he could ſtow in his own ſhips, ſet the 
Spaniards aſhore, at their own defire, at 
a place in California which they call'd 
Puerto Seguro, and gave them the fails of 
their own ſhip for tents, and ſuch other 
things as were neceſſary for them; good 
ſtore of wine and proviſions ; boards to 


make thema bark, and likewiſe muskets 


and other arms to defend themſelves againſt 
any Indiaus that ſhould attack them. 
The place where they landed was well 
ftor'd with fowl, hares and rabbets, and 
a pleaſant river run thro' it wherein was 
plenty of fiſh. This done, the admiral 
ict the Spaniſh ſhip a fire, and taking 
one Spaniſh pilot along with him, who 
was well acquainted with the eaſtern iſles; 
and a Portugueſe who had been often up- 
on the coaſt of Aſia, together with two 
young Japeneſes, and three youths be- 
longing to the Manilla iſlands, alſo call- 
ed Luſſon, among the Philippines; he 
let fail from California on the 19th of 


cam Nov. leaving the Content to follow him, 
Liber (Whoſe crew had grumbled much at the 
„Lad. admiral's diſtribution of the prizes ;) but 


they never {aw her more. 
Upon the 3d of Jan. 1587-8 the de- 


ſire had ſight of the iſland Guana, one of 


the Zadrones in about 13 deg. lat. and as 
ſoon as they came towards the ſhore, 
above 69 canoes full of the natives came 
about the ſhip, offering fiſh, roots and 
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liſh had, ſuch as pieces of old iron, fiſhing | 
hooks, and lines; but at laſt they became And from 


ſo troubleſome that Candiſb was forc'd to pence #6 
| 6 the Phi- 
order his men to fire upon them, after lippines. 


which they retir'd. From hence, they 
faild to the Philippines; and came up 
with Luſſon or Mamnlla, where lived 
about 500 Spaniards. It was a town of 
great trade, and had commerce with 
Aquapulco in New Spain on the one fide, 
and with China on the other. They had 
plenty of gold which the natives exchang- 
ed for equal weight of filyer. In a bay 
near” one of thoſe iſlands, the admiral 
diſcovering a, plot carrying on by his 
Spaniſh pilot, to betray the ſhip to his 
countrymen, he caus'd him to be hang'd, 
and continu'd trading with the natiyes, for 
proyifions which they brought aboard and 
got linnen for them. ; 

Candiſh having cruis'd about the hi- 
lippine lands, brought the principal per- 
ſons of Capul, and many other iſles to 
be his tributaries, and having call'd them 
all aboard him, he told them, © That he 
«Was an enemy to the Spaniards, and 
e that his deſign was quite different from 
«theirs; that he would make none of 
«© them flayes, but friends, and would 


good | protect them from the Spaniards, and 


« all who cndeayour'd to deprive them 
« of their liberty, provided they would 
« trade honeſtly with the Engliſh.” In 
token of which he pay'd them for all the 
proviſions they had brought him by way 
of tribute, which pleas'd them ſo much 
that they promis'd to unite their force 
with him, or with any of his country- 
men that ſhould attack the Spaniards in 
thoſe iſlands, Aﬀter this he took his 
leave of them, to their great mortiſication: 
and paſſing between Peny and the Negrs's 
iſlands, in 9 deg. n. lat. He ſent his 
boat aſhore upon one of the iſlands ad- 
Jacent, (in which there was a garriſon of 
Spaniards) with a Spaniſh priſoner whom 
he releas'd, and bid him tell the com- 
manding officer % provide good ſire of 
gold againſt his return from England, be- 
cauſe he deſien'd to try whether it was 
ftandart by the Engliſh ſcales. Toes £- 
| Paſſing between a multitude of ſmall Ind. 
iſlands, about the beginning of March 
they came to an anchor on the fouth weſt 
coaſt of Java Major; and meeting with 
ſome of the natives fiſhing, Candiſh ſent 
a meſſage to the king of the iſland, deſir- 
ing leave to trade for proviſions ; ſoon af- 
ter which, many canoes came out with 
victuals of ſeveral kinds. Here they were 
told, by a Portugueſe who came aboard 
them, that the king was the moſt abſolute 
prince in the world, and the people ſo 


great ſla ves, that if he commanded one of . 


his ſubjects to ſtrike a dagger to his own n cu 


fruit to barter for ſome things the Eng- 


heart, he would do it. That the king tomthere. 
had 


* aqp® = 
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had 100 wires, who liv'd well during the 


King's life ; but as ſoon as he dy d, they 


they ſet 


were oblig d to go in a tragical proceſſion, 


' and to ſtab themſelves to the heart, in or- 
der to go and ſerve their deceas d lord in 
the other world. | 


{taid ſome days near Java, 

il for the cape of Good Hye, 
which at laſt they reach d in nine weeks, 
being then about the middle of May; 


8 


from whence. ſteering north weſt, about 


the 10th of June they arriv'd at 8. Hele- 


& Helena u iſland in 16 deg, ſ. lat. and caſting an- 


and. 


They er- 
rive in 


England. 


1/t voyage 
in 1586. 


2d voyage 
1588. 


chor on the north weſt ſide of the iſland 
they went aſhore, and found; a ſweet 
country, beautifully planted and well 
ſtor'd with ſeveral forts of game, and par- 
ticularly partridges as big as hens. Here 


they ſtaid ten days, and carcen'd their 


ſhip, and having provided wood, water, 
and other neceſſaries, they proceeded in 
their voyage for England; and, having 
paſt the Azores about the 2oth, of Aug. 
they met with a Flemiſb ſhip Sept. 3,which 


gave them intelligence of the defeat of the 


3 Armada, to their great joy; and 
ix days after, having eſcap'd the danger 
of a great ſtorm, they arriy'd at P/y- 
mouth from whence they had ſet out two 


years and three months before. 


SECT; HI. 


The ſeveral Voyages of the EARL of, 


CUMBERLAND. | 


F fame year that Candiſb ſet out 
from Plymouth as has been related 


in the preceeding ſection, the Earl of 
Cumberland fitted out three ſhips and a 
tender, in which were about 240 men, 
under the command of capt. V idrington, 
with orders to follow the courſe chalk'd 
out by Sir Francis Drake. But altho' 
they went to the river of La Plata, and 
took ſome prizes in their way going 
and coming, in which they got many 
cannon, ſome wine, and a great number 
of beads and religious pictures, which 
they ſet no value upon; yet a miſunder- 
ſtanding among themſel ves, occaſion'd 
their return home, without doing any 
thing more than landing in Bra gil, and 
taking four Portugueſe ſhips out of the 


bay of All Saints notwithſtanding the 


enemy's cannon. 

The earl vex'd at this diſappointment, 
reſolv'd to renew the attempt and to go 
himſelf upon the expedition: and having 
done good ſervice in the defeat of the 
Spaniſh Armada, the queen gave counte- 
nance to his undertaking and gave him 
the Golden Lion for his admiral ſhip. 


3d voyage But neither did this expedition ſucceed ; 


1589. 


ſtorms and contrary winds render d it fruit- 


colours, his lordſhip took four ſhi 


ſtor'd untouch' d. But it was a 


leſs, and one Spani merchant hip, 


which they took in the narrow ſcasp was 


all they had for a conſiderable expence his 
lordſhip had been at in the voyage. 


But the carl, not giving over his deſign 
for theſe diſappointments, ſet ſail again, 
on board the Victory man of war, com- 


manded under him by capt. Liſer, havin 


three {ſmall ſhips beſides in his flect, wi 


400 men. In a few. days after they had +18 
fail'd from Plymouth, they took ſome 


French ſhips laden with fiſh from News 


foundland; and ſoon after, ſome Dureh 


veſſels, after; ſome reſiſtance. Going to 
the Azores in Auguſt, under Spaniſb 

Out 
of the road at night, going himſelf in his 
pinnance, and manning all the boats they 
had to bring off the. ſhips after they had 
cut their cables. Three of thoſe ſhips 
were laden with wine and oyl, and: the 
fourth with cloth, filks, and taffeta's be- 
ſides Madera wine. In the Fayal road 


they found ſeyeral ſhips at anchor, and 


manning their boats, the Zagliſh took 
them in broad day, altho under the pro- 
tection of the cannon from the fort. And 
the carl, not contented with the ſhips, 
attack d the town, and took it without 
any oppoſition, the garriſon having left it 


| upon the firſt fire. The eatl ſet a guard 


upon the great church and ſome convents, 
to prevent any harm being done to them; 
and the people of the place having ran- 
ſom'd them at 2,000 ducats they were re- 


reat 
mortification to the Eugliſb to ve Juſt 
{een the plate fleet ſteering into the har- 
bour at Angra, the metropolis of Terce- 
ra, Where they were too well guarded by 
the fort and caſtle to be attack'd by the 
ſmall fleet which they had. But having 
taken ſome other prizes, which he ſent to 
England. The admiral ſhip having been 
toſs d at fea, till they were reduc'd to 
three ſpoontuls of vinegar a day, in which 
hardſhip the earl far'd no better than his 
men, he was forc'd to return, having re- 
freſh'd his men in Ireland, after they had 
been almoſt ſtarv'd at ſca. | 


In the year 1591, another voyage was 4t wn 
attempted, but with worſe ſucceſs than “17 


others; for, having taken two rich Ha- 
niſh ſhips, they were retaken by the 
Spaniards, and all the Eng/ifo which 


were on board them made priſoners. 


The fifth voyage undertaken by this 5:5 w. 
noble earl, altho' he was not aboard“ 


himſelf, got ſome rich Portugueſe prizes, 
but notwithſtanding that his lordſhip was 
at all the charge of the voyages made in 
his name, yet moſt of this fleet being 
queen's ſkips, the dividing the treaſure 
was left to her, who, inſtead of a million, 


which juſtly belong'd to the earl, graci- 


ouſly 
St 


ouſly, beſtow'd him 36,0904, with w 
he was forced to be contented... 
6th o. The year following, the carl 
e593. Iich four ſnips; (for this ſcem'd_ to be a 
privateering time 1 * the maritim 
powers) and, upon his firſt, going out, 
took. too rich prizes from the French; 
but, being ſeiz d with a deſperate fit of 
ſickneſs, he was forced to return home, 
with the Golden Lion, leaving the Anthony, 
the Pilgrim, and the Diſcovery to proſecute 
the intended expedition to the Meſi- Indies. 
They arriv'd at 8. Lucia, and holding 
a council of war, refoly'd to attack the 
11 fiſheries. at the Magarita iſland.“ 
er to accompliſh this deſign, they 
lay by out of ſight all the day, and at 
night landed Upon the iſland with 28 men, 
and having taken a Spaniard in a, boat 
by himſelf, they oblig d him, to ſave his 
life, by being their guide to the place 
where the fiſhery was carry'd on at that 
time; for the Spanmards ſhifted their 
place according to the plenty of oyſters 
about the iſland. E: 
Tic Eng- In the firſt place which they attack'd, 
liſh at. the Spaniards fled, and they found of 
rack the pearls ready gather'd,to the value of about 
arg "2000 d. beſides. other pillage. In the 
Margari- morning they went aboard their boats 
ta. with all the oyſters the Spaniards had 
gather'd the night before, which were 

not yet open'd, and the pearls they found 
within them, were well worth their pains 

in opening them. After this they went 

back to their ſhips, and came down upon 

that part of the iſland next to the town of 
Margarita, which was three leagues 

from the ſea. But the Spaniards, who 

had been firſt attack'd, had given ſuch 

an allarm thro' the whole iſland, that all 

the pearls and other things of value were 
convey'd to the mountains, where the 
Engliſh were too few to purſue them: ſo 

that the beſt they could make of it was, 

to get the value of 2000 ducats in pearls, 

as a ranſom for ſome priſoners they had 

taken, and for their houſes and boats, 
which they threaten'd to burn if the ran- 

ſom were not ſent ; and upon the receipt 
of it they left the iſland, diſappointed of 

their great expectation. 

After this they coaſted along Terra 

Firma, and then ſtood over to Hiſpanio- 

la, Cuba and Jamaica, and landing often 

upon thoſe iſlands, brought ſome places 

under contribution, but in effect did little 
ſervice. Going from thence back to the 
continent, in the bay of Honduras, they 
attack d ſeven fail of Spaniards, the 

leaſt of which was 180, tun, and after 
fighting a day and a night, the Spaniards 
deſerted their ſhips, and refuſing to ran- 

ſom them, the Engliſh burn'd ſix of them, 

after having put the moſt yaluable things 

on board them, into the largeſt ſhip, 

NE VIE y. Ns, 
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Whicy, they mann'd and carty'd fur g- 
land, Where they arriv'd oon after. 
This noble earl fitted out ſour other ary wy 
fleets in 139% 159, and 190, But 7% % 
little was pertorm'd except burning the ares to 
belt carrack of Spain, a ſhip of , 2000 tun (#tc!* pur- 
richly laden ; after hay ing kill'd, aboard Je. 
her and another of 1 500 tun, 1100 men 
at the expence.,of two Engliſſi captains 
and ſeveral private men- Au 
Having only touch'd:{lighly upon theſe 
10 voyages, as of; little, umportance, we 
ſhall enlarge upon the next, as containing 
things more worthy of obſervation. | 
In the year 1596, the earl; Who was 1170 voy 
a man of great abilities both in peace and 8 1396. 
War, but whole courage and indeſatigable 
induſtry were not bleſs d with that ſucceſs; 
with which other commanders of leſs merit 
had been attended, being ſtill bent up- 
on doing ſomething conſiderable for the 
lervice of his country, in the J/eſt-1ngies, - 
provided a fleet of no leſs than 20 ſail, ſe 
veral of which, were his own, and others 
hir'd at his charge; on board which were 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, particularly 
Sir 7ohn Barkley who was his lieutenant 
general. De bl | Torts 
With this fleet, the earl ſet. fail; and 
hearing of frye rich carracks belonging to 
the king of Spain, which, were expected 
home, he reſolv'd to ly in wait for them. 
But the report of his being at ſea with 
ſuch a fleet having been carry d to the 
Spaniſh plantations, they had ſent intelli- 
gence. to their plate fleet not to ſtir; ſo 
that the Exnghth ſaw the game they 
hunted for, lying in the bay of J/ers, 
under the protection of the caſtle of S. 
Julian, where were 100 pieces of canuon 
to defend the bay; and therefore know- 
ing it would be impracticable to attack 
them there, he gave over thonghts of it, 
and, quitting” that coaſt, made for the 
Canaries, and being inform'd that a rich 
marquis was governor of Lancelota and 
Forteventura, two of the Canary iſlands, 
the earl himſelf being ſick, he landed 600 
of his beſt ſoldiers under the command 
of Sir John Barkley, upon the firſt of 
thoſe iſlands, where the marquis reſided... 
The town was above ten miles from 
their landing place, and was ſo well ſecur- 
ed againſt any attack that could have 
been made by a flying army, that the 
caſtle could have been defended by 20 
men againſt 500. Notwithſtanding which, 
upon the firft intelligence of the adyance 
of the Engliſh, the marquis and his gar- 
riſon of 200 men abandon'd the town and 
caſtle, which the Eugliſh took, and find- 
ing good wine there, they took ſo large a 
colation, that had the enemy had any in- 
telligence, they might have return'd, and, 
have cut all their throats: however no 
diſaſter happening, when they had ſlept 
ö out 
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cut their debauch, and taken what they) 
could, which was no great matter, they 


return'd to their ſhips. 


Ne URAVERSIAT Travertios” BEI 


Their next deſign was upon the Cari- 
bee iflands, and particularly: Dominica, 


for which they bent their courſe. In 


their voyage thither, they paſt by Tene- 
riff, famous for the high mountain in it, 
commonly call'd The Peak of Teneriff, 
whoſe top is coyer'd with ſnow when it is 
at the warmeſt in the lower grounds. 
This iſland is commonly reckon'd the be- 


giaming of longitude ; and is ſo fruitful of 


vines, that it was ſaid the king of Spain 


' had 2$,000 buts of canary from that one 


The earl 
arrives at 
the Cari- 
bee. 


iſland yearly. After they paſt the tropic 
they met with rains that ſtunk of ſul- 
phur, but not attended with any bad 
conſequence. Coming near the coaſt 'of 
Dominica, the Indians came out from the 
land, in their canoes to reconnoitre them, 
and, finding that they were neither 
French nor Spaniards, came aboard with- 
ont any fear; and as ſoon as they had 
gone back to the iſland with a good ac- 
count of the Engliſh civility, the natives 
came, in cluſters, to the fleet, bringing 
pine apples, plantanes, potatoes, and 


other fruits of the growth of the iſland. 


Virgin 
iſlands. 


On the north weſt ſide of this iſland, 
there is a fine bay, capable of hold- 
ing a large fleet. Here the earl's fleet 
came to an anchor, and ſome of the 


A 


\ which is but a little” diſtance from the 


Virgin iſlands.” Accordingly ſetting. fa 


| from the Bird ifland, without any adyen- 10 | 


ture worth mentioning, they appear'd be- 
fore Porto Ricco, where they landed 1 005 
men, and 
of the ſame name with the iſland; but 


of which they found a narrow arm of the 
ſea, not above a gun ſhot in breadth, 
where the Spantards fir d upon them from a 
fort on the other fide, but did little or no 


bad cawfey, leading to a_ draw bridge, 
which was pull'd up; beyond which was 
a ſtrong barricade, and behind that a 


ficultics, the Eng/iſh contimꝰd their march, 
for the moſt part chuſing to march by tlie 
ſide of the cawſey, in the water, and the 
tide being out they waded over the gut 
and with undaunted courage attack'd the 
barricade, hewing it down with bills and 
hatchets ; and altho' the tide trurning, 


taking 


mark. * 
The carl, 


battery, Notwithſtanding all thefe dif, 


who had made this hard 


hot 


went up a river, in his pinnace, to one of 


Engliſh, who were ſick, went aſhore to a 
ath, near that place, where they 
ſoon recover d. One of the captains 
the Indian towns, where he was civill 

entertain'd by the cacique, who made his 
daughters come into the room after dinner, 
and dance with the Engliſb; and they ob- 
ſery'd that the women here ſeem'd to be 
aſham'd of coming naked before men who 
were cloath'd. The fleet lay here ſome 
time, and the natives ſeem'd deſirous to 
learn Engliſh, for they often pointed to 
the different parts of their bodies, and to 
the things of the houſe, and pronouncing 
the names of them in their own language, 
as ſoon as an Enghſbman told the name of 
it in Enghiſb, they repeated the word 


many times, till they thought they had i | 


right, and would remember that word 
again upon ſeeing the ſame thing; their 
greateſt error being the making two ſylla- 
bles of one, ſuch as, chin-ne for chin, and 
TY for ip; and ſuch like. 

rom Dominica they ſail'd to the Vir- 
gin iſlands, a cluſter of ſmall iſlands of 
the Antilles, where landing upon the Bird 
iſland, ſo call'd from the multitude of 
birds in it, ſo that a few men might have 
caught as many of them, without gins, 
as would have din'd the fleet. Here the 
earl declar'd that he intended to poſſeſs 


march in perſon, had a narrow eſcape, for 
being in heavy armour, and walking upon 
the rugged cawſey, his foot ſlipping, he 
fell into the water, and had like to have 
been drown'd. The Spariards defended 
their barricade ſo well that the Engliſh 
thought fit to retire ; but as ſoon as it 
was day light, having conſider'd the ſitu- 
ation of the place, and the ground about 
it; they divided their forces, and having 
ſent a conſiderable party, by a large com- 
paſs about, they got between the battery 
and the town; and having attack'd the 


tance, and ſo made way for their com- 
panions to demoliſh the barricade, when 
they were no longer troubled with .the 
guns from the battery. | 
Having ſucceeded thus far, they nnited 
again, and march'd directly to the town of 
Porto Ricco, where they met with no 
enemy to oppoſe them, ſo that they found 
themſelyes maſters of it without a ſtroke. 
But they were inform'd that the ſoldiers, 
as well thoſe of the town, as they that 
had fled from the barricade and battery, 
were retir'd to a ſtrong fort, call'd Mora, 
towards the ſea, The Engliſh quickly 
brought their own cannon againſt them, 


for a ſiege, ſoon 


himſelf of the iſland of Porto Ricco, 


and beſieg'd this fort, which not being 
provided with any thing neceſſary 
began to capitulate, 
| when they perceiy'd day light thro? their 


* "*#\ 
> * 


their march to the town Te 


marches 
o the 


not being ſufficiently inſtructed in ' the ton 
road, they had a very uncomfortable Porto | 
march over cliffs and rocks, at the back Ricco. 


execution. At laſt, they came to a very 


they were now up to the middle in water, 
yet they did not give over the attempt, 
and the night coming on hinder'd the 
33 right aim, ſo 
that moſt of their ſhot were wide of the 


battery, they carry d it after a ſtout reſiſ- 


Andtakes 
fort Mo: 
Ta. 


walls 
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Cold in 


the vi. 
vers, 


the day; but after ſix there is a dam 


walls; by a brisk firing r guns 
In a word, they Jutrender'd ; 
upon condition, That all their lives ſhould! 
be ſafe ; and that they ſbonld march out | 
with _ YT arms, and that the 
ar ſhould get them tranſported to ſos 
late under the dominion of the ting | 
pain. The earl took poſſeſſion, and ſet 
up the Engliſb colvurs on the fort; and 
what was very remarkable, there were 
but two Eugliſb Kill'd in this action. 
Porto Ricco was a large town, and 
well built, having many ſpacious ſtreets 
in it; and, but for the poor canvas wins | 
dows, the houſes would have made a 
appearance. Altho* this ifland is 
ated in a warm climate, being within 
the torrid Zone, yet it is well refreſh'd 
by cool breezes, which blew moſt part of 


falls, which they call the Serena, held to 
be dangerous; and therefore they avoid 


going abroad at ſuch times as thoſe dews 


The ſituation of the town is v 

— being upon the brow of an ea 

ill, the fea ſurrounding it almoſt on three 
ſides; and if the Eagle had no reaſon to 
brag of the healthfulneſs of it, perhaps 
that was more owing to ſome accident, or 
to their manner of living, than to the na- 
ture of the ſoil, or to the climate. The 
greateſt inconvenience that ſeems to affect 
them, is want of rivers or ſprings, but 
they are ſupply'd by rain water in great 
plenty, every houſe in the town having a 
good well, and ſome two, for receiy- 
ne. 
The iſland abounds with variety of 
fruit, produced with very little pains ; 
and there are gold mines in it, if they 
were digg'd for. The chief produce of it 
are ſugar, ginger, and hides. It is about 
36 leagues long, and 20 in breadth, with 
a good number of riyers, in all which 
there is ſaid to be gold duſt; in ſo much 
that a Spaniard told the earl of Cumber- 
land that one could not thruſt a ſpade in- 
to the ground in any part of the river 
without finding gold; and his lordſhip 
making trial of it at hazard, when the 
gravel which was taken up was waſh'd, 
the grains of gold appear'd in a good pro- 
portion for the gravel. 


—_ of In this ifland there are great herds of 
des beeyes, which are in ſuch plenty, that 


one e was reckon'd to have 12000, 
nor do they make any inquiry, if their 
neighbours ſhould kill any of them, pro- 
vided they reſtore the hide, of which 
they make great profit; but the cattle 
themſelves are good to eat, and having 
plenty of good graſs are very fat. The 
ſheep and goats are not ſo numerous, be- 
cauſe they are deftroy'd by wild dogs 
who multiply exceedingly in the woods, 


[and when they cannot get crabs enough, 


or are ſtall d with them, they fall upon 


| the ſheep and goats without the woods. 


Thoſe crabs are a fort of black ill ſhap'd 
creatures, which have their name, per- 
haps; from ſome reſemblance they have 
to the ſea crab; theſe have holes and 
burrowes like conies, and the wild dogs 
ſeed upon them. There are likewiſe in 
the iſſand excellent hogs, which make 
fine pork and bacon; and abundance of 
poultry, and ' fowl of ſeveral ſorts; and 
e e in great plenty. 
Their fruit are, pine apples, but of 
another kind than What are in Europe; 
they have a dilicious taſte, but will not 
keep; mameis, a dark colour'd fruit, with 
a thick rind, which being pull'd off, 
ſhews a yellow pulp, like a carrot, but 


much more delicious; guavat, like a 


peach without, and à goosberry within, 
only the ſeeds of it inclining to red; 
Fopaies, almoſt like an apple, but un- 
pleaſant; plums black and white, the 
ſtones larger, but leſs pulp than ours: they 


y | are good againſt fluxes; wild grapes, 


which are call'd ſo, only for their. grow- 
ing in cluſters, but have neither the taſte 
nor colour of grapes. Beſides they haye 
hgs, pomegranates, melons, citrons, le- 
mons, oranges, and ſeyeral other Kinds. 
Their bread is made of caſſavic, mai x, 
and rice. The caſſavic is a ſmall root 
like a potatoe from which they preſs the 
Juice, and then bake it into cakes, The 
mai is more eſteem'd. Their drink is a 
mixture of moloſſes, and other ſpices ; 
but the better ſort drink high ſpices alone, 
made into a certain wine. As for foreign 
wines there is no want of them. Then 
have here the ſenſitive plant, which is 
known every where, for the ſurprizin 
contraction of itſelf, upon being touch'd. 
The earl of Cumberland having thus 


Ricco, reſoly'd to leave a conſiderable 
number of men in it, to keep poſſeſſion, 
till he could. ſend families from England 
to people the iſland by degrees; and the 
Engliſh were ſo delighted with che place, 
that they ſtrove who ſhould be enroll'd in 
the liſt of thoſe who were to be left. But 
in a ſhort time this project was quite ſpoil- 
ed; for above half the adyenturers were 
carry'd off by a violent flux, ſo that all 
that remain'd alive were neceſſary to car- 
ry home the ſhips ; and therefore the cart 
gave over thoughts of leaving any of his 
men there at that time; and they who, a 
little time before, were ſo fond of being 
nam'd for ftaying, would now have 
thought it was marking them out for 
ſlaughter to be left behind. However the 
earl, to make the beſt of it, enter'd into a 
negotiation with the Spaniards of Hiſpa- 


niola and Cuba to redeem Porto Ricco for 
| - 


The fruit 


of the 


iſtand. 


Breadand 
drink, 


gotten poſleſſion of the town of Porto 


hae had not better ſucceſs. 
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a ſum of money, Which they pretended 


to treat with him about; but, knowing 


his ſituation; they protracted the time, 

till he was quite tir'd, and leaving the 
iſland, gave inſtructions and full power to 
Sir Jobn Bartlay to conclude the treaty. 


But he finding no good to be done, and 
that his men were ſtill dropping off, gave 
up the poſſeſſion; of the iſland to any! one 


that pleas'd to take it; and going aboard 
his ſhips, ſet ſail for Exg/and,. and over- 


took the carl before he arriv'd, and 10 
they came together to Plymouth. This 
was the laſt yoyage of this kind under- 
taken by this noble lord, and it was pity 


e hn, SW OT; IÞsi: - 


Canvien's laſt Voyage to the WE S 7. 
N44 IN D I E S. - +... | together with a pretty large quantity-of 


"A Dui” Candiſp having made ſo 
proſperous a voyage in 1586, as 
as been faid; ſet out again in 1591, up- 


on a new expedition with five ſhips, the 
Leiceſter Galleon, on board of which 
was Candiſh himſelf; the Roebuck, the 
Deſire, the Dainty, and the Black Pix- 
nance. They fail'd without any remark- 
able adventure, till they came to the line, 
where they lay 27 days in a dead calm, 
during which time, moſt of the men were 
afflicted with the ſcurvy. But at laſt 


with a good breeze at north weſt, they 


Can- 
dith's 
men mu- 
tinous. 


came up with cape Frio near the river 
Janeiro, about 3zo leagues from Santos, 
which place the admiral had a deſign to 
attack. Upon their firſt approach to 
land, they took a Portugueſe ſhip, but 
found little or nothing in it, and takin 
the pilot to ſhew them the. way to Santos, 
they landed upon an ifland 12 leagues 
from it ; and the men ſhew'd ſuch a tur- 
bulent mutinous fpirit in this place, as 
gave the admiral a diſmal preſage of an 
unfortunate expedition. They went to 
logger-heads among themſelves for eve 
hog or hen that was found upon the iſland; 
ſo that the admiral, finding it impractica- 
ble to keep them within due bounds, 
thought of giving them ſomething to do, 
and therefore went upon his intended at- 
tack upon Santos. 

When he had given orders for 100 
men, to man the long boats, and ſhallop, 
the whole crew, being eager to get plun- 
der, flock'd to the boats to undertake the 
work, infomuch that they came to blows, 
and to throwing one another oyer-board ; 
which the admiral, at laſt, puta ſtop to, 
by culling out the perſons who ſhould go, 
and giving orders to hang up any other 
who ſhould attempt to ſet foot in the 
boats. As mutinous as they were, the 


| 


the church; but the admiral ſet them all And 
- | at liberty, except a few of the chief men the 
hom he kept as hoſtages, wer of $66 


g | ſettle a colony there, or at leaſt to ſtay 


ry | ſhips in the bay, and ſail'd towards the 


matter was ſo conducted, that they at- 
tack d the town, at the time when the He 
Portugueſes were at high mais; 23 {2 _ B 
liſþ march d directly to the great church, ? 
and having poſſeſt themſelyes-of the doars, 

with their firelocks ready .cock'd, they 
kept about 400. of the Portugueſes, co 
fin d, mak ing thoſe, who: had ſwords der? 

li ver them up; and in that poſture they 
ſtood till Candiſb came up with the reſt of 

the detachment. /This allarm being given, 
thoſe who. were at home in their houſes 
convey d themſelves, and their moſt va- 
luable effects that were portable to a place 

of ſecurity, whilſt the Angliſb were mak, 

ing thoſe priſoners whom they found in 


town. 
l 


The plunder gotten in this place con 
ſiſted of ſuccats,. ſugar and Caſſavie meal, 


gold and filyer; and one ſoldier found, j 
a friar's cell, a cheſt of 1700 pieces! 
eight. "7 8 Aera 
The Indians came flocking about the 
Engliſh, with Fact in their faces, and 
begg'd of the admiral to ſtay among them, 
* to join their forces with his to hin- 
der the Portugueſes from having any more 
footing in that part of Brazil. They 
likewiſe diſcover'd all the places where 
they. knew the. Portugueſes had hidden 
their money or goods, a great part of 
which was recover'd by their means; and 
they brought them to a, herd of 300 cows 
which ſery'd them for food whilſt they 
ſtaid there, . being about two months, 
This town was about the. lat. of 23 deg. 
and the- Engliſh were 1o well pleas'd with 
it, that they defir'd earneſtly to be left to 


all the winter; but Caudiſb, bavin 

other deſigns in view, utterly refus'd to 
comply with their requeſt ; and having 
deſtroy'd all the ſugar mills, and burn'd 
the ſhips in the harbour, as alſo a part of 
the town, they went aboard their own 


ſtreights of Magellan; but as they came $-i!s . 

up with the river of Plate, ſuch a furi- 

ous ſtorm overtook them, that they were? _ 

in great danger of being loſt: howeyer 

they got in, one aſter. anotlicr, to port 

Deſſeado, which the admiral had appoint- 

ed as the place of rendezyouzincaſe of be- 

ing diſpers'd, where they refreſh'd them- 

ſelyes, and then made for the ſtreights. 
Having enter'd the ſtreights, they 

ſail'd as far as port Famine, and were 

wind bound a week, and liv'd upon muſ- 

ſels, and ſome fruits which the natives 

brought them, but that was in ſuch a 

{ſcanty proportion, that they could ſcarce- 

ly keep life and foul together. Nor was 


LL.) 
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Can 


this the worſt of their miſery ; for they 


Were 
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weie ſo frozen with cold that every day, 
one or other dy d of it. One Xu vet pull- 


ing off his ſtockings, ſome of his toes fell 


Is forced 
to return 
to the u. 


ſea. 


& Vin- 
ceut. 


by the 
Porru- 
gieſe, 
by the ir 
en fol, 


. ts 


Cangiſh, 


5 of 
the . 
liſh 2 an who had been their guide, eſcaping 


off, and another blowing his noſe, pull'd 
it off. In ſhort their miſeries were ſuch 
in the ſtreights, that altho' the admiral 
was very impatient to get into the ſouth 
ſea, yer finding that he had nor got half 
way, and that he was in danger of loſing 
all his men if he ſtaid there any longer, 
ſet fail for the north ſea, intending to ſteer 
to the cape of Good Hope, and by that 
way to China. But upon the firſt motion 
made of his deſign, the mutinous crew 


declar'd ſo unanimouſly againſt it, that 


for fear of worſe conſequences, he was 
oblig'd to comply with them, and fail for 
the coaſt of Brazil. 

In this coaſt the Deſire and the Black 
Pinnance left him, which Candiſþ ſup- 
pos'd to have been done by the treachery 
of captain, Davys; and a new ſtorm part- 
ed the Roebuck from him; ſo that, by 


Come to much ado, he got into the bay of S. Vin- 
the bay of cent with his own ſhip only. 


His men, 
having ſuffer'd great hardſhips at ſea, de- 
fir'd leave to go aſhore to ſome farm houſes 
which the Portugueſes had a little up in 
the country, which he granted, but with 
poſitive orders not to ly aſhore. Thoſe 
of them who obey'd his orders came very 
well off, got abundance of proviſions, 
and having refreſh'd themſelves, brought 
what they could carry to their compani- 
ons aboard. But capt. Barker going 
aſhore one day with 3o men to a farm 
houſe which an Indian told them of, and 
finding good entertainment there, forgot 
the admiral's inſtructions, and having 
aid eating and drinking two days with- 
out thinking of the admiral or their com- 
rades, the Portugueſes finding, by the 
Indian ſpies, how careleſsly they liv'd, 


got together a party of about 80 Por- 


tugueſes and 200 natives, and coming 
unexpectedly upon the captain and his 30 
men, kill'd every one of them, the Indi- 


ſwam to the ſhip to give the admiral no- 
tice of it. It was a great mortification 
to him to have loſt ſo many of his beſt 
men, and what added to his grief, he had 
loſt his boat by their imprudence and diſ- 
obedience. However, to alleyiate his 
trouble a little, the Roebuck came into 


the bay, but in the moſt ſhatter'd condi- 


tion that could be. She had no maſt left 
but her miſen, her fails were blown over- 
board, and her men quite ' ſpent with 
labour. | | x" OE | 
Notwithſtanding all theſe diſaſters, 
Caudiſb reſolv'd to attempt ſomething 
againſt the Portugueſes, to revenge the 
death of his men, and having gotten one 
of their boats, he kept it inſtead of his 
own. His deſign was againſt the town | 
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ions in AMERICA; 


of Spirito Santo in 20 deg, ſ. lat. and 4 
Portugueſe pilot, who was aboard, pro- 
mis'd to bring the ſhips up to it: but 
whether he was ignorant of that coaſt, or 
deſign! to run them aground, and fo 
lole his own life to ſerve his country, 
is not certain; but when they came to 
the bar which leads up. the riyer to the 
town, they found but three fathom water, 
ſo that not having ſmall ſhips, they could 
not proceed; but having diſcover'd three 
ſhips at anchor, not far Nom the town, the 
admiral propos'd attacking them with the 
boats in the night, not doubting but 
they ſhould be maſters of them, and with 
them to attack the town: but his mu- 
tinous crew would not ſtir, and fo loſt the 
opportunity; for the next morning they 
weigh'd anchor, and got into the har- 
bour cloſe up to the town, and the har- 
bour was ſo fortify'd that it was madneſs 
to attempt to bring them out of it. Not- 
withwanding this, they who refus'd at- 
tacking them when it was practicable, 
were now * bent upon taking 
them when no wiſe 

thought of ſuch a piece of Don Qui xo- 
tiæm; and they preſt the admiral fo 
with noiſe and clamour, that he was forced 
at laſt to conſent to it, altho' againſt his 
own ſenſe and reaſon : however at the 
ſame time, he gave ſtrict orders to capt. 


2>f 


man would have 


Morgan, who was to command thoſe mad- 


men, that he ſhould not ſuffer them to 
land, and that if he ſaw it dangerous to 
come at the ſhips, he ſhould return, with- 
out running a viſable hazard. 

The captain, taking the two boats full 
of musketeers, adyanced up the river to- 
wards the harbour; but as ſoon as they 
were within reach of the ſconces, the 
enemy's guns. began to play upon them, 
ſo the captain, foreſeeing the danger they 
muſt unavoidably encounter, would have 


retir'd according to inſtruction; but the 


ſoldiers being ſtout to foolhardneſs, out of 


ſeaſon, upbraded him with cowardice, 


telling him he was afraid to lead them on; 
which ſo provok'd him, that he forgot 
his orders, and rather than give a handle 


for ſuch a reproach, he landed with his 
party, and being a brave man, boldly 


attack'd the ſconces, and ſcal'd the wall 
of one of them; but, as had been ſore- 
ſeen, it, prov'd their deſtruction; for, al- 


tho' by his bravery he beat the enemy out 
of one or two of their ſconces, yet there 


being many of them along the river fide; 


they were ſo ply'd by the ſhot. of the 


Portugueſes and the arrows of the Indians, 
that poor Morgan loſt his life, with about 


two thirds of his men; and they who Moe 
elcap'd were much wounded, -... - rd. 


The admiral was ſo ſtruck with this 


misfortune,or rather miſmanagement, that 


being out of all hope of doing any thing 
Kkk | 


againſt 


Candiſh 
Forced by 


his crew 
24 to ſee England is not certain; but b 
wards, What appears, he did not deſire it, being 
the former. * 
to the reader. 
| dy ſome of his toes by the cold, in the Ma- appear. 
adven- 
tures. 
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againſt the Portugueſes, he left: that coaſt, | In this perplexity, he [obſerv'd ſome- 


and putting into the iſland of S. Sebaſli- thing ſtir within the flood mark, going 
an to water, he found himſelf e towards the place, he ſound it was a crab, 


by the Roebuck, and, which was Wor 


e, | and ſearching along the- horè, he found ſe- 


"ſhe had carry'd away the ſurgeons. and | veral others; and iccing a fire ready made 
their medicines, leaving moſt of the | hear a I hg tree, but by whom it had 


fick and wounded on board the admiral ; | been Kin 


ed: he could got tell, he went 


they had taken away likewiſe the great- | thither, and roa ſted his crabs upon the 


eſt ſhare ' of the proviſions. This diſap- 


coals, making a comfortable meal of them. 


pointment, and the continu'd mutinous After this manner he livd eight or nine 
temper of his ſhip's crew quite broke his [ days, taking care to keep in his fire. 
heaft, ſo that having labour'd in yain, |.But the ſtench of his dead companions 
to perſuade them, either to attempt ſome- | being offenſive to him, he remoy'd his 
thing in the Yeſt-Indies, or to go to the | quarters to a river fide z. Where he was 
Eaſt-Indies, and finding that they ſteer'd ſoon allarm'd by a monſter, which com- 
a cburſe, hen he flept, quite contrary to] ing out of the water ſtar'd him in the 
his orders, and were determin'd to return face. Its back was all cover'd with 
to England, he writ an account of this ſcales, and its claws and tail were of a 
baſe treatment, and delivet'd his letter, large ſize; but when it open'd its mouth, 


together with his laſt will, to one whom! 
he truſted, when the ſhip was about eight being in no condition to run, ſtood ſtill in 
deg. n. lat, but whether he himſelf Iiv'd the place to ſtay for his fate, when the 
y | monſter turning its back plung'd into the 


he faw -a long forked. tongue. Nui vet 


river again, to his great joy. However 


aſham'd that his laſt voyage ſhould have | having no inclination; to have more viſits 
loſt him all the glory he had acquir'd by of that Kind, he remov d to another place 


where he found a large whale dead upon 


But one of his crew met with, unaccount- | the ſhore, upon whigh. he fed fot a fort- 
able adventures, which being very ſur- | night. But here he! was agrecably-ſur- 


gellan ſtreights. This man Was in ſuch! But this joy was but ſhort liv d; for 
a condition ſoon after, by cold, that he the Portugueſes having had intelligence 
was beliey'd to be dead, and they were | of their being there, landed a conſidera- 
going to throw him over-board, whey he | ble number upon the iſland, and falling 
luckily came ta himſelf, and ſav'd his upon them Kill'd moſt of them; and an 
life for that time. He was very near Indian of the enemy's party Was going to 
feeding the fiſhes upon the ſame miſtake,| make, an end of Knver with a bill-hook 
afterwards, and by. the ſame ſeaſonable | 
reviving prolong'd his life for farther a Lortugueſe, telling him, that he. had 
troubles. He was ſet aſhore in a miſerable | ſome news 
condition upon the iſland of S. Sebaſtian; | life. The Portugueſe being of a merciful 
but by what chance, or upon what ac- | 
count, he and ſome others were left | probably. contriving ſome ſtory in his Port 
there, when the ſhip ſail'd, we are 
not told. The firſt thing he tells of | and: gave the [udian,a charge to take care 
himſelf, is the ſurprize he was in -to | of him. They carry d him with: them 
find himſelf,” as one awak'd from a long | to the continent, and bringing him before 
ſleep, among ſome of his companions dead | the governor, he gave him back to the 
or expiring ; he did not know where he.| good natur d Portugneſe Who had ſav'd 
was, nor had he any remembrance of his life, which was good luck for Nuiwet, 
1 g for he was us'd with great kindneſs, ha- 
himſelf comforted by the heat of the ſan, | ving nothing to do but to feed his hogs, 
he began to try how he could walk, and | and gather crabs. | But by a ſecond order 
in a little time, he went towards the | from the, governor, he was ſent to the 
ſhore, but being weak and faint, he ex-] ſugar mills, where he was diſciplin'd unmer- 
pected every moment to accompany his 155 
companions, whom he now perceiy d to] ing rather to truſt himſelf among wild 
be all dead, and having 'obſery'd ſome beaſts in the woods, than with ſuch 


how he had come thither; but- findin 


: 


ſigns of poiſon — their. bodies, he con= | cruel maſtres. But, being ſound our, 
by their having eaten a vill 
.. fort of peaſe which grew by the ſhore | governor's. ſon, tak ing compaſſion of him, 


jectur'd it Was 
| ſide, for he ſaw nothing elſe for food, 


We obſery'd that one ' Xiver had loſt | iſland, | but for what reaſon does not 


prizing, will- perhaps not be ungrateful priz d by about 45;of-hjs old comrades, 


who had been left aſhore upon the ſame 


but he ayoiding the blow, took hold of 
or him 44, he, would ſpare his 

: 2 1s life 
temper, reſtrain'd the layage, and Kniver 2 ly4 


fright, the other took. it, for good coin, bust 


ifully, which made him run away, chuſ- 


he was ſent to the mills again, till the 


beg d him for his own! ſervant, and us'd- 
Hat 


was put into a terrible fright, for having 
been ſent by his maſter to a town of In- 


dians to ſell ſome knives and hatchets, 


as foon as he came into a houſe, they 


ye him a hammock, in which he lay 
wn; and immediately came in about 


20 women, who coming about him, laid 


their heads upon his ſhoulders and knees, 
ing out in a diſmal tone, and then re- 
tir d. Aſter them came in an ill looking 


Fellow with a great wooden fword, which 
he · brandiſn'd about the room, as if he 
wanted an enemy to exerciſe his valour 


him good entertainment. 


[ies 
d iy4 
tu- 
ſe⸗ 


upon. Poor Kniver thought he was to 
be a repaſt ſor this ſavage and the women; 
when all of a ſudden the Indian came and 
ftroak'd his head, and bid him welcome, 
and raiſing him out of his hammock, gave 
And he found 
that this was the cacique of the place, 
which was call'd the country of the Pori- 
es; and this man was ſo kind to him, 
that he quarreV'd with another cacique for 
attempting to kill him, 3 
But an odd adventure haappen'd to 
him after his return to his. maſter; being 
ſeated on a rock a fiſhing, he fell aſleep 
with the line under him, and a fiſh catch- 
ing his hook, pull'd the line ſo that he 


* wak'd, but getting up haſtily, the line 


He iscon- 
demn'd to 
be bang d 
but is 


[av'd, 


got about his leg, and the fiſh pulling 
hard, brought him down. into the ſea, 
where he ſaw the fiſh come at him with 
open mouth to deyour him, but giving a 
nimble turn, and taking the line ſhort, 
the hook ſo gall'd the fiſhes mouth, that 


it gave a frisk about, and he bethinking 


Himſelf of a knife which hung in a ſtring 

about his neck, cut the line and eſcap'd ; 

but he was ſo hurt among the rocks, that 

he was forc'd to Keep the houſe for a 

week or two. 

As ſoon as he was well, he went a fiſh- 

ing again, with ſome Indians, and ſpy- 

ing ſome ſhips, . which he took to be 

Engliſh by their make, he found ſome 

pretence to land his companions: as ſoon 

as they were aſhore, he puſh'd off the 

boar, and having the wind fair, he ſet 

{ail for the iſland S. Sebaſtian, believing 

to get the ſhips there; but the wind 

changing, he was driven upon another 

Hand, where his boat was ſtay'd to pieces; 

and here he had ſtarv'd, if he had not been 

brought off by ſome boats which the go- 

vernor had ſent in purſuit of him. But this- 
reprieve had like to have coſt him dear 

for he was-condemn'd to be hang'd for de- 
{ertion ; and the fentence would have 
been put in execution, but that he Was 
beg'd off by the jeſuits, as he was going 
to the gallows; yet they could not pre- 


vent his being whipt, Which flead the 


skin off him, and as ſoon as he was cur'd 
of that, they ſent him to the ſugar mills 
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But whilſt he was in this ſervice, he 


again, which he thought ſuch a hardſhip 
that he gave the good fathers no thanks 
for their charity, in ſaving him from being 
hang d. The factor, altho' a chriſtian, 
was more a ſavage than any native, he us'd 
to beat him with, or without a fault, ſo that 
Nui vet law there was no ſafety for him, 
but by Killing the factor; and one day 
the factor finding him aſlecp, gave him 
a blow along the ribs with a cudgel, 
which ſpoil'd his nap, fo that ſtarting up, 
and ſecing him ready to repeat his blow, 


as bold with his inhuman, maſter, as K- 
vet had done with the factor; and not- 
withſtanding he was a man of the higheſt 


treated as the meaneſt ſlave. 

This conformity between their condi- 
tions link'd them in ſriendſhip, and Kui- 
vet gives him the character of the beſt 
man and the trueſt friend he ever knew. 
They ſwam over an arm of the ſea two 
miles broad, and paſſing over a fort of 
wildernels, in 33 days came to the coun- 
try of the Pories, where he had been 
frighten'd, and much, made of before. 
And having told them of the occaſion of 
his eſcape, he almoſt perſuaded them to 
make war upon the Portugueſes; but 
ſome of their neighbours, who were confe- 
derates of the Exropeans, made them be- 
lieve that Xui vet was a lar, lor they told 
them the Portugueſes: were a good peo- 
ple. This ſo incens'd the Porzes againſt 
him, that they gave him bound into the 
hands of their neighbours, who intended 
to ſend him back to the governor, But as 
good luck would have it, his old maſter 
the governor's ſon coming to that countr 
to truck ſor fla ves, he Was preſented to 


among the other provinces, and buy 
ſlaves for him, he Would protect him; 
which he accepted of to ſave his life; 
and fo going with other ſlaves into the 
canibals country, he. found the people all 
ſtuck full of feathers, which they glu'd 
to their bodies with a Kind of bitumenous 
matter, and look'd like ſo many walking 
fowls. However thoſe feather'd people 
us'd him Kindly, and he pick'd up 90 
faves for ſuch things as he had brought 
with him, which ſo engratiated him with 
his maſter that all his faults were ſorgot- 
ten; and he was advanced to a poſt in the 
ſugar mills, which brought him in money 
without danger of drubbing ; for in one 
year he pick d up ao nes. 


= * - 


But he was ſoon remoy'd-from this poſt; 
for, his mafter going to head an army 
compos'd 


quality among the Indians, he had been 
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Kinivet catch'd up a knife, and ſtab'd him I 67/9 
in two or three places; and ſo got to the %e fac- 
woods a ſecond time, where he conceal'd *””* 
himſelf ſo well, that, altho' many were 4nd 
ſent in ſearch of him, he was not found, mkes bir 
At laſt he found an Iudian who had made e. 


again 
a a a deliver'd 
tim, who told him, if he. would go . 
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| compos'd of Portugueſes and Indians, 
againſt the Tamoya's, à people who made 
war upon their confederates, took Knwet 
along with him. In this march, which 
was ill concerted, they ſuffer'd ſo much, 
by the badneſs of the road, and the ſcarci- 
ty of proviſions, that had the enemy ſtaid 
to encounter them, they might have 
made an end of them at once; but being 
more afraid of the Portugueſes, than they 
needed to have been, they had deſerted 
their country before the others came; ſo 
that the general had nothing to do, but 
to reap their harveſt for them, to peo 
vide for their march back again. But, 
in this expedition, Kuivet was near his 
end, as he had often thought himſelf be- 
fore. For one of the ſoldiers, going a 
frog hunting, was attack'd by a ſnake 
which made him run for it ; and having 
told the adventure before Knivet, he, to 
ſhew his ſuperior courage,rnnto the place, 
with a good club, in his hand and ſeeing 
the ſnake, made at it with his club, and 
with a lucky firoke, ſplit the creatur's 
skul, and dragg'd it home for the captain 
of the guard, and other officers to ſupup- 
on. But one of the officers, who ow'd 
him a ſpite, accus'd him of having gone 
to ſhew his courage when he ſhould have 
been upon duty; which, altho' falſe, as 
appear d upon examination, bred ſuch a 
quarrel between them, that Nui vet ex- 
erciſing the ſame courage towards the 
officer, left him for dead in a fair duel, as 
the gentlemen of honour call it. This 
being reckon'd a crime in a private ſoldier 
he was condemn'd to dy; but the other 
officers oppos'd the captain's ſentence, and 
in ſpite of him diſcharg'd poor Kn1vet ; 
and gave him leave to quit the army, 
which he willingly accepted, and with 
12 Portugueſes more in his company, 
(who left the army I don't know for what 
reaſon) went down the river Janeiro in a 
canoe, and landed at a village which was 
uninhabited, except at the fiſhing ſeaſon. 
From thence they travell'd by land to- 
wards the ſouth weſt, finding, by the 
way, ſeveral ſigns of gold, as alſo beauti- 
ful ſtones, which made Kuidet conclude 
they were not far from Potoſi in Peru. 
But here we are told they came to a 
mountain, and march'd 20 days along the 
ſide of it before they found a way to paſs 
it. But I ſhall leave it to my readers to 
find it out, and to paſs it with Knive: ; 
for the appearance of it, which dazzled 
his ſight, is a little too bright for mine; 
and his paſſing thro' it on a level, (where 
they were, he did not know how many 
days and nights in the heart of the moun- 
tain, before they got out on the ſouth 
welt ſide) is ſo dark a paſſage that I can- 
not follow him in it; but they paſt, as 
he ſays, by water, and ſo they might be 


Goes to 
the army, 


a ſleep all the way, and at times as they 


wak'd grop'd for . proviſions, which they 


had wiſely carry'd with them. At 


Laſt 


on a certain morning they ſaw day-light 
and got out of the belly of this mountain 


to the great joy of their hearts. 


Having made this extraordinary fairy 
voyage, they made to ſome houſes which 
they ſaw; and what pity it was they 


met with no inhabitants in-the dark 


paſ- 


ſage, who might, perhaps have told them 
their fortunes, and have warn'd the poor 
Portugueſes to deny their country, when 
they appear'd in the upper region again. 
For as ſoon as the people on the other ſide 
of the mountain ſaw them, they came to 
them in troops, and having examin'd them 


about their country the Portugueſes 


like 


fools told them who they were, but Kxi- 
vet call'd himſelf a French man, which 
ſav'd his bacon, when his 12 companions 
were butcher'd with clubs, and their fleſh 
eaten by thoſe canibals who gave their 


entrails to the women. for a regale. 


But 


Knivet was well treated, and made mul- 


ter maſter general of their. forces, 


and 


perſuading them to leave that country, 
and finding now another route tothe other 
ſide of the mountains than thro' this dark 
cave, he brought them back towards the 


Portugueſe territories, where his old maſ 


ter, the governor's ſon came againſt them 


with a new army, and notwithſtandin 


gall 


Knivet's diſcipline, deſtroy'd the greateſt 


part of them, and ſent the reſt to 
ſugar mills. | 


the. 


To make an end of XKnivet's ad ven- 
tures, of which I dare ſay the reader 


will be as weary as I am, he was 


ſent 


over to Africa, and came back again, 
and-the governor who now us'd him in 
a more friendly manner, being recall'd 


to Portugal, he went oyer with him, 


and 


after ſome misfortunes more, got ſafe to 
England, where he told ſtrange ſtories of 


his life. 
As to the diſcoyerics he ſaid he 


15 


made in the country, they may be as 
and 


true as his paſling the mountain, 
therefore not to be regarded. 


SE CT. In 


The Diſcovery and Planting of | 


VIRGINIA. 


N giving an account of the ſettling of 


the Eugliſb in this part of America, 
we ſhall not diſtinguiſh the particular 
voyages, any other way than by putting 


the names and dates in the margin; there 
being ſeveral of thoſe expeditions ſo ſhort, , 
and others of them ſo triffling, that the 


dividing them into different ſections, w 
look like ſpending paper, and multipl 


ould : 
yang 


ſheets 
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„va. By virtue of theſe inſtructions. 


ſheets by deſign. We ſhall therefore 
— the 9 diſcovery and plant- 
ing of Virginia under this one title. 
The Spaniards had planted almoſt the 
whole empires of Mexico and Peru, be- 
ſides the ſeveral colonies along the coaſt to 
the ſouth eaſt of the bay of Mexico as 
fat as Brazil, and the great iſlands of 
Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto Ricco, Jam ai- 
ca, and other of leſs oonſideration, before 
the Engliſb had any foot ing in America. 
And altho' Gabot had viſited ſome parts 
of it, towards the north, upon Henry VIT's 
account, which gave the Engliſh as good 
a title to it as'the-pope's inveſtiture to the 
kings of Spain and Portugal; yet we 
cannot ſay, that the Eugliſb had any right 
to a foot of ground in America, till the 
donation, or ceſſion made by the Hiob of 
California, to Sir Francis Drake, former- 
ly mention'd; and Forbiſber's taking 
poſſeſſion. much about the ſame time of 
{ome part upon the north ſea, which, by 
not being inſiſted upon afterwards, dy'd 

of themſelves. g 
But in the year 1584, Valter Raw- 
leigb, Eſq; afterwards Sir Malter, being 
in great credit, at that time, with queen 
Elizabeth, procur'd a patent under the 
great ſeal, for him and his heirs, to diſco- 
ver, and poſſeſs for ever, under the crown 
of England, all ſuch countries and lands, 
as were not then poſſeſs'd by any chriſtian 
prince, or inhabited by any chriſtian 
1 le. In conſequence of this grant, 
r. Rawlergh fitted out two ſhips, at his 
own charge, commanded by Capt. Ama das 
and Capt. Barlow, with inſtructions to 
fail to the northward of the gulf of Mex- 
ico, which he knew was not then in the 
ſeſſion of any chriſtian prince. 
They 
3p ſet fail from the weſt of England in April 
ſends two 1.584, and came up with the Bahama 
ſvips ro 1flands about the middle of Jane, and 
Om holding their courſe {till north, they came 
1384, to an iſland call'd Roanoc, not far from 
what is now call'd Abemarle river in 36 
ho As deg. n. lat. which they took at firſt for 
i/lend of the continent, and took poſſeſſion of the 
Roanocen country, after the Engliſh form, in name 
8 of the queen, and by virtue of her pa- 
nia tent, for Malte, Rawleigh, Eſq; but they 
ſoon ſound it to be only an iſland about 
20 miles long and ſix broad; where in a 
ſhort time, they came to a good under- 
ſtanding with the natives, and had fre- 
quent converſation with the king's bro- 
ther Crangauimeo, the king himſelf be- 
ing ill of ſome wounds he had 'receiv'd in 
a battle with one of his neighbouring 
Kings. 
tives, giving them 10 diſhes, and other 
veſſels, for buff, chamoys, and deer skins. 
But when the King's brother was preſent, 
no native durſt trafſick but he; for they | 

No, VIII. 1, 


Here they traded with the na- 
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ſhew'd/ the greateſt reſpect ts the” royal 
family, and kept ftill at a diſtance from 
him, except the nobility, who were al- 
low'd to wear a piece of red copper upon 
their heads, as he did, to diſtinguiſm them 
from the others. 71729 A en 
- Granganimes was a religous obſeryer 
of his word, for When he teceiv'd any 
Emalifh 8 upon his word, he Was 
ſure to ſend the things he promis'd for 
them, before, or at the day he had ap- 
pointed. He ſeem'd very fond of edge 
tools, eſpecially ſwords ;. but the Erg/t/h 
| were not fond of giving them any, altho' 
they offer'd-a large box of pearls for a 
ſword ; becauſe they thought it was not 
prudent to furniſh the Indians with 
other arms than they had already; and 
beſides they conceal'd the value they put 


upon pearls, till they ſhould diſcover 


þ 


the. captains (he who writ the account 
of this expedition to Sir Malter Rawleigh) 
went up a river to the village where 
' Granganimes's houſe was; where as ſoon 
as the boat appear'd, that prince hap- 
pening'to be abroad, his wiſe came run- 
ing to the water-fide; and order'd her 
ſeryants to get into the water, and carry 
the captain and his company out upon 
their backs, and then they drew -the 
boat aſhore. When ſhe had, in the moſt 
courteous manner conducted them to her 
houſe, ſome women came, and pull'd off 
their ſhoes and ſtockings and waſh'd their 
feet, whilſt others waſh'd and dry'd their 
ſtock ings. After which they were led by 
the lady to another room, Where a lon 

table, placed by the wall, was coyer'd with 
diſhes full of maiz dreſs'd like ſurmety, 
deer, and fiſh both boyl'd and roaſted, 
melons and-other fruit, which they din'd 
upon, and their drink was water boil'd np 
with ginger, black cinaman or ſaxafras. 
Both the houſe itſelf and all their veſſels 


ſweet wood, Which they have in great 
plenty; only thoſe they pitt upon the 
fire are of "earth, ' + | 


honour of queen ' F/izaberh's living” in 


1% 79 


out any conditions; the governor of Ja- 
bella, accompany d with about 20 gentle- 
— 91 | men 


225 


where the natives found them. One of 


and utenſils were made of cedar or other 


This iſland with ſome others lies oyer- 
againſt the coaſt of Virgina, which got 
that name from Sir Walter Racpſeigb in 


Sir Wal- 
rer Raw- 
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men, and their ſervants came don to | But when theſe 1 5 return'd to Noanoc : 
IF he ſhote near the place where: the Engs | they held a council, and ſinding it imprac- N 
33 etre at anchor, and ſending a meſſage | ticable to ſail, with their ſhips, along the : 
| to the. admiral, Sir - Richard. man'd all ſouth coaſt, and that it might be dange- : 
His ts, and went himſelf aſhore, with] rous to venture ſmall mimbers amongſt 8 
the principal gentlemen who were in the] the ſavages, eſpecially having heard of 
fleet. At their landing, the governor re- the miſcarriages of the Spaniards, more 
ceiv d them With great civility, and after] than once in Norida, which lay to the 
ſome converſation, Sir Richard giving him | weſtward, joining upon the country they 
his word, that he had no farther deſign | then had a mind to plant; It was there- 
upon the iſland, than to traffick for pro- fore agreed, that they ſhould defer the 
viſions, the goyernor promis d to give or- farther diſcaveries ſouthward, till they 
der for his being ſupply'd. And having | ſhonld be reinforced from Hugland, 
entertain'd one another with great ſigns of | and go towards the north, where they 
friendſhip, and exchang d preſents of ſuch | mig s fail with the largeſt ſhips, provid- 
things as they thought worthy of each | ed they kept the channel. To put this 
other's acceptance, they parted with mu- deſign in execution, Mr. Lane himſelſ 
tual ſatisfaction; and the Hugliſb, having | went aboard the beſt ſhip he had, with 
traded for ſeveral days, for ſuch things as | the bulk of his men, leaving a ſmall gar- 
the iſland afforded, took leave of the:go- | riſon at Noanoc, of the fidelity of the 
vernor and the iſland on the th day of | people of which ifland he had no ſuſpicion: - 
June, and leaving Cuba to the weſtward, | and takingalarge pinnace and other boats, 
and failing by the Bahama iſlands, they | which he ſent before to trace out the chan- 
arriv'd at Mococon not far from Noanoc, | nel for his ſhip, he coaſted along, and 
and from thence, ſent intelligence to | went aſhore in the boats at ſeveral places, 
Granganimeo, and the king his brother, | where they found good rivers, or har- 
their being ſeveral gentlemen aboard this | hours. unn 5 
fleet who had been there the year 
beſore, particularly captain Amadas.| Paſſaquinoc, Chepanoc, Weapomeioc, Muſe Cticidi- 
From thence, tliey ſent ſeveral parties camunge and Metackwem. All which 88 
along the coaſt in the boats to diſ- places loſt their old names when the coun- — 2 
cover rivers and good harbours. Having try came to be planted, taking Engliſh 
ſaid there till the 25th. of Auguſt, and names, either from the perſons ho be- 
ſeen ſeveral places upon the coaſt, Sir] dame the proprictors, or from ſuch towns 
Richard ſet fail for England; leaving or countries in Euglaud, from whence the 
about 120 gentlemen and others to make new towns were peopled. All theſe towns 
good the ſettling of a new colony on the] were under the dominion-of Obiſco king of 
continent which they, from that time, | Jeapemeiac.' 0 00 
call'd Virginia according to Sir Malter - Paſſing the dominions of Obiſco they 
Rawleigh's orders. | /|'proceefled- to thoſe of the king, or (in. 
their language); #/eroance of: Chewanook, 
which lies upon the river of Cheſepeat, 
130 miles north of Roancc.! The king 
of that country was call'd Menatonor. + 
He was lame, but a man of good under- 
ſtanding. He came aboard the ſhip, and 
Mr. Lane kept him two cays, and by an 


In this eruiſe they diſcover d the towns 


eren 


Aſter the departure of Sir Richard 
Greenville, the Engliſh, who ſtaid behind 
under the command of Mr. Lane, ſettled 
in the iſland of Roancc, where the na- 
tives {till continu'd their kindneſs to them, 
and from thence they propos'd to make 
. upon the continent, and to 


plant colonies, as they ſhould from time | Indian interpreter, whom they had aboard, 
to time, be recruited from Hugland. In] and had been in Euglaud, the captain 
order to proſecute this deſign, they divid-¶ inform'd himſelf of the ſtate of the coun- 
cd themſelves into parties, and finding the | try from Menatonon. He told him, that 
coaſt towards the ſouth, full of ſhoals, ſailing up his river three days, and then 
where ſhips were in danger, at leaſt till | going croſs the country by land, he would 
they were acquainted with the navigati- | arrive. at the territory of, a certain King, 
on of thoſe ſeas; they ſent out one boat, four days march fromthe river northward, 
with 15 men; well arm'd, and provided whoſe reſidence, and chief ſtrength lies in 
of victuals for ſeven days. This party] an iſland, upon a river which reaches to 
lail'd along the coaſt about 25 leagues the ſea all under his own dominion. That 
towards the ſouth, as far as Secotan, up- out of that bay, where his iſland ſtands, 
on the borders of what was afterwards; | he gctsa vaſt treaſure in pearls, thoſe which 
and is to this day, call'd Carolina; but] are got in the ſhallow water are black; 
at that time, all that coaſt, from the cape but what they catch in the deep water are 
of Florida, as far north as had been diſ- bright and very large. The Meroauce | 


coyer'd by the late adyenturers, under: 
Sir Walter Rawleigh, went under the 


| 
common name of Virginia. | 


ry 


promis'd to ſend guides along with him 
to this iſland, but adyis'd' him to take 


| 


* * 


A plot 
laid for 
the Eng- 
liſh, 
Diſep 


pointed, 


what force: he could along with him, be- 
cauſe he was a warlike prince, and had 
an army of brave ſoldiers, and would op- 
poſe any ſtrangers who ſhould attempt to 


- encroach upon the pearl fiſhery. - But the 


captain not having men enough to ſend 
northward with the ſhips to find that ri- 
yer by ſea, and at the ſame time to at- 
tempt the intended expedition by land, 


he contented himſelf with failing up the 


river to ſearch for: ſome copper mines, in 
which expedition, he had like to haveſtary= 
ed, the whole company being oblig'd to 
live two days upon the broth made of two 
maſtiffs, which were all the living crea- 
tures they could find for ſubſiſtance. So 
that he was forced to return, by the ſame 
way, but the ſtream brought them down 
the riyer as far in one day, as they had 
gone up in fix: they got ſome fiſh: (in the 
weires ſet by the natives,) after they had 
ſaffer'd great hardſhips. * 
Having no encouragement to ſtay lon- 
ger there, he went back to Noanoc, tak- 
wg Menatonon's fon with him, by way 
of hoſtage for the good behaviour of his 
father. But Pemiſapon the king of the 
iſland, who had ftill pretended great 


friendſhip to the Eugliſb, was now pri- 


vately engag'd ina treacherous conſpiracy, 
with the  Yeroances of the continent 
againſt them, which was happily diſco- 
ver'd to captain Lane by Skike, Mena- 
tonon's fon, and ſo prevented; for ſome 
days before the time of the intended ex- 
ecution of the deſign, the captain, being 
ſufficiently appris'd of the whoſe ſcheme; 
fell firſt, upon © Pemiſapan, before the 
other Kings had join'd him, and having 
kill'd ſome of his people, he fled after he 
had receiv'd a ſhot in his body, but be- 
ing purſu'd, had his head cut off; which 
ſudden execution broke the confederacy, 
and ſav id the Engliſh for that time. 
Soon after] this, Sir Francis Drake 
came before Virginia with a fleet, and 
captain Stafford, being upon the conti- 
nent, went aboard, and giving the admi- 
ral an account of the Engliſb at Roanoc, 
Sitz gancis ſaild thither,: and came to an 
anchor ncar it, offering captain Lane att 
the aſſiſtance he was able both of ſhips 


and proviſions; becauſe they inclinꝰd to 


ſtay there to wait for the recruits promiſ- 
ed them by Sir Richard Greenville. But 
a ſtorm ariſing, the two ſhips given them 
by Drake (on board which ſeveral gentle- 
men, belonging to the colony, were at 
that time) were quite dri ven off the coaſt, 


and they ſaw them no more; and the 
Engliſh preſt captain Lane to deſire the 
admiral to take them with him for Zug- 
land; which he did, ſo that they deſert- 

ed the planting of Virginia and return'd, 
home. 15 0 nis tos 


£ 
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Not long after; atriv'd a ſhip at Naanoc, 
ſent by Sir Walter Raleigh to ſupply 
the colony, till Sir Richard: Greenville 
with three ſhips, upon the ſame d 
ſhould reach them. But this ſhip finds 
ing no body there, nor in any of the places 
adjacent, made the beſt of their way to 
Eneland. bitk 

hey were ſcarce gone, when Sir 
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Richard arriv d at Hatorask, lat. 35 deg; Sr Rich; 


and from thence to NRoanoc, but miſſing .: 
the colony, and the ſhip ſent before with 70 


reen- 
lle ſails 
Virgi⸗ 


proviſions, he prevail'd with 15 men, with nia. 


an officer, to take ſufficient proviſions for 
two years, and keep poſſeſſion of the 
iſland, he himſelf returing to England, 
as the others had done. i 
Sir Malter Rawleigh notwithſtanding 
all theſe miſchances, would not give over 
his deſign of planting Virginia; but in 
the year 1587 fitted out three ſhips, on 
board which went a new- colony with a 
governor, ' and 12 aſſiſtants. He gave 
them a charter under the title of he go- 


ner nor aud aſiſtante of the city of Raw- 


leigh in Virginia. Upon their arrival at 
Hatorask, thcy ſent one of the ſhips to 
Roanoc, but ſceing no ſign of the 15 men 
leit by Sir Richard Greenville, they re- 
turn'd, and coaſting along, landed a par- 
ty at Croatan, ſending along with them 
Manteo, a native of the place, who: had 
been in Huglaud, and was à faithful 
friend to the ugliſb. At their firſt land- 


| ing, the natives took to their bows and 


arrows, but Manteo, ipcaking to them 
in their own language, threw away their 
weapons, and run to embrace the Fg/iſh; 
Here they were told that the 15 men had 
been ſet upon by the Secot aus and others 


who had been in the! conſpiracy with 


Hemiſapan, that they having gone pri- 
vately over to the iſland, had kill'd ſome 
of them, and that the reſt had fought 
their way to their boat, and ſet ſail, they 
could not tell to what placo The Vng- 
liſh, to revenge their death upon the Seco- 
tans, and their neighbours, landed 24 
men, under the commandiof captain Safe 


ford, whom we mention'd in the former 


expedition; but they fell upon a party 
of Manteo's' friends, ' by miſtake, Who 
had come, to reap their neighbours corn, 
(the inhabitants having deſerted their 
country, for fear of the Hugliſb) but their 
friend, the Indian having ſoon difcoyer'd 
the miſtake, there was little harm done. 
All the planters being landed at Roauod, 
they repair'd' the houſes which had been 
built by their country men, propoſing to 
fettle there, till they had more aſſiſtancè 
from the proprictor, But they had great 
debate amongſt ' themſelves; who ſhotild 


go for England, to ſolicite that affair, 
| and at laſt, their governor, captain Vhiię 
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ſor that office; but, be- 


was: pitch d upon 
cauſe he had à ſcruple of honour in leav- 
ing his government, they drew up a de- 
claration, ſhe wing that it was at the preſs- 
ing deſires of the planters that he had un- 
dertaken that expedition. With thus 
he fail'd upon the 27th of Augu 
and having met with hard weather, and 


moſt of the ſeamen of the fly- boat, on 


Hack- 
luyc Eng, 
voyaage: 
P. 258. 


Governor 
White re- 
turns to 

Virginia 
in 1590, 


board of which he was, dying by: the 
way, he landed in Ireland, and, going 
aboard another ſhip, got ſafe to England 
the 5th of November. 

It is probable, that the noiſe of the 
famous Spaniſh armada which happen'd 
in 1588 hinder'd the recruits from being 
ſent, and that all people's thoughts were 
ſo employ'd upon England, that there was 
no room for America. But what hinder'd 
capt. White to go back in 1589, or why 
he was oblig'd to go in 1590, fo ill ac- 
company'd, is what I cannot well account 
for. He himſelf ſays, in his letter to Mr. 
Hackluyt, that, noth withſtanding / the 
queen's order, to take in Mr. White and 
a convenient number of paſſengers for 
Virginia, on. board three ſhips, going 
thither, all that he conld bring the owners 
to, was, to take himſelf and his cheſt 
aboard, without receiving any other paſ- 
ſenger; and in this manner he ſail'd on 
the zaoth of March 15990. 
In this voyage, they ſail'd about the 
iſlands of Hispaniola, Jamaica, and 
Cuba, in ſearch of the Spaniſh plate fleet, 
and took ſome prizes of little value, and 
about the beginning of Auguſt they came 
upon the coaſt of Virginia; and the go- 
vernor went aſhore at Noanoc with two 
boats, one of which being overſet, by 
miſmanagement, ſeven of the chief men 
belonging to one of the ſhips were drown- 
ed. Being come to the place where the 
planters had ſettled, they ſound no body; 
only they ſaw caryed on one tree: CRO, 
and upon another CROATOAN, by 
which they judg'd' they had remov'd to 
that place, probably by Manteo's per- 


ſuaſion, that being the place of his birth. 


1602. 


1603. 


The governor pray'd them to make for 


that place, at leaſt to know how | their 


countrymen did, but the captains being 
more intent upon Spanſh prizes, than up- 
on the intereſt of the planters, and a ſtorm 
arifing, they made back towards Hiſpani- 
ola, and from thence to the Azores ; and 
witheut any great matter done return'd to 
England in October. 197 
have no account of any more colo- 
nies ſettled in that part of the world till 
the year 1602. Nor indeed was any con- 
ſiderable thing done then, capt. Goſnal 
having only landed on an ifland to which 
he gave the name of E/;zabath, being in 
42 deg, lat. on the coaſt near'New Jerſey. 
But their ſtay was ſo ſhort, that the ex- 


1557, 


pedition. is not worth mentioning ; and 
the ſame may be. ſaid of capt. Triage s, 
and capt. Gubert's the year following. 
In 1605: the carl of wg. oe {cnt the 
Archangel. thither, commanded by capt. 
Weymouth, which fail'd near to Hligaleth 
iſland, and gave the name of Pentecoſt 
iſland to another upon which they landed; 
and ſo return'd to Fuglan. 

Hitherto the Engliſh plantations” in 
America had gone but (heavily on; but 
in the year 1606, king James being ſet- 
tled upon the throne :of - England: ſome 
time, granted a new patent of Virginia, 


ter Rawleigh) the patentees were Sir 


Hacktuyt, clerk, Edward Maria Wing- 
field, Thomas | Hanham, and Rawleigh 
Gilbert, Eſqrs. William Parker, George 
Popham, and others. The extent of the 
land granted, by this patent; was from 3 4 
and 45 deg." of n. lat. with all the iſlands 
lying between thoſe degrees, and within 
100 miles of the coaſt ; together with all 
the main land between the faid degrees, 


tian prince. This patent mentions two 
diſtinct colonies to be planted by vertue of 
it ; and the property -aſcertain'd''to two 
different bodies of adventurers, vi. the 
firſt colony, to belong to Sir Thomas 
Cates, Sir George Summers, Mr. Hacl- 
lat, and Mr. Wingfield, under the title 
of the London Adventurers, or the Lon- 
don Company: and was to reach from 34 
deg. to 41, with all the ande, woods, 
mines, minerals, Kc. The other, call'd 
the ſecond colony, was from the end of 
the firſt to 45 degrees, granting the ſame 
privileges to Thomas Hanham, Rat- 
leigh Gilbert, William Parker and Geo. 
Popham under the name of. the Plymouth 
Company; with liberty to both colonies, 
to take as many as they pleas d for part- 
ners; forbiding all others to plant with- 
in thoſe degrees in any , part of America, 
without their expreſs licence under hand 
and ſeal; only reſerving the th paWef 
all gold and ſilver mines, and the T'zth 
part of copper to the uſe of the crown. 

This patent having paſt the ſeals, the 
adventurers prepar'd for the voyage. 
Above 100 perſons of account embark d 
ſor Virginia, among whom were Mr. 
Piercy, brother to the earl of Northum- 
ber land, captains Goſnol, Smith, Ratcliff, 
Martin, | Kendal, and Mr. JWingfield. 
They likewiſe had a number of artificers 
of all kinds, with all things requiſite for a 
plantation; and thus ſetting out in two 
ſhips, under the conduct of capt. Neu- 
port, they made for the toaſtof Auericu, 
and having ſtopt at ſeveral iſlands by the 


way, Where they took in wood and water, 


they 


Bop I 


1805. 


(no regard being had to that before grant- 1 9—— 
ed by queen Elisabeth to poor Sir Mal- 4 patent 


for plant. 
. 8 ing Vir. 
« Gates, dir George Summers, Richard "> 


which were not then poſſeſt by any chriſ- 


The Lon- 


don and 


Plymourh 
Companies 


arrive ix 


Cheſa- 
peck bay. 


The king 
of Rapa- 
hanna 
greats 
them 
kindly. 


they artiv'd at Cheſapeak, formerly men- 
tion d: but finding it very unſafe ancho- 
rage there, altho' they lik'd the country 
about that river very much, they remoy'd 
farther north to a place they call'd Cape 
Comfort; and, roving about to look 
for a place to fix in, they came to Paſpi- 
ha, where they found the people extreamly 
civil. Here they were viſited by the king 
of Rapahanna, who invited them to his 
city, which they accepted ; and, he going 
before to make preparation for them, the 
principal . went, ſoon after, in the 
ſhallop, well arm'd. The king met them 
at their landing, with a great train of his 
ſubjects. His hair, after the cuſtom of 
the country, was cut cloſe by his skul, on 
the right ſide, and' very long on the left, 
and ty'dup in a knot; over which he 
had a kind of coronet of deer's hair, co- 
lour'd red, in the form of a roſe ; and, up- 
on the bare ſide a plate of copper, and 
between the two, were fix'd two large 
feathers. His body was painted crimſon, 
and his face azure; and he was adorn'd 
with ſeveral chains, and bracelets of pearls. 
He walk'd before his people, playing up- 
on a reed, and walk'd in great ſtate. 

Altho' this proceſſion ſeem'd odd enough 
to the Engliſh ; yet this ſa vage king re- 
ceiv'd them with ſurprizing civility, and 
after the firſt ceremonies were over, he 
led them to his town, where he had pre- 
par'd a fine entertainment for them. They 
were much delighted with the pleaſantneſs 
of the way to it, which led ſometimes 
thro fine meadows water'd with ſpringsand 
brooks,and here and there fine corn fields; at 
other times they paſt thro' woods of beau- 
riful trees. His palace ſtood upon a hill, 
where they were feaſted after the beſt 
manner the cuſtom of that wild country 
could afford. But finding that Cape Com- 
fort was the only ſaſe place, where they 
could truſt their ſhips, they determin'd to 
plant their firſt colony in the country 
of Paſpiha about eight miles from the 
ca 

When they had unanimouſly agreed in 
this reſolution, they began to form their 
government in the Eugliſb model, accord- 
ing to their inſtructions; that is by a pre- 
ſident and council. The preſident was to 
be choſen every year, and always toact in 
concert with the council. Other matters 
were to be manag'd by juries as in Eng- 
land. But the ſpirit of diſſention hrs 
ly appear'd even among this handful of 
people. For, the council having been 
nam'd in England, to which they were 
pin'd down by their inſtructions, and capt. 
Smith having been nam'd as one of them; 
ſome who had taken an averſion to him, 
having no way to ſuperſede him, but by 
forging crimes againſt him, carry'd their 
malice ſo far as to get him confin'd ; but 
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Ailing in their proof, he was acquitted 
with honour, and took his place at the 
board, After that affair was o_— 
they thought next of making a fort ſor 
their defence, which they finiſh'd in a 
month, and call'd it nearly Fort, in 
honour of the King. It was a triangle, 
at every angle of which was a redout with 
a half moon fortify'd with canon. Their 
next care was to ſow a ſufficient quantity 
of corn, which, in a ſhort time they ſaw 
rais'd to a conſiderable length, by the 
fruitfulneſs of the ſoil. | 

While they were employ'd in building 
the fort, they obſcrvy'd that the natives, 
who had ſhew'd them all the kindneſs 
imaginable before, now began to pry into 
their works with another air, and they 
had all the reaſon in the world to be jea- 


ſuaded them to lay aſide their arms, as a 


es of that Kind had a quite contrary effect 
upon the planters; for, as he neyer came 
near them, bug! accompany'd with a 
number of his on people in arms, they 
very wiſely had their arnis ready againſt 
any ſurprize. | 
Having finiſhed their fort, Mr. / ing- 
field, the preſident for the firſt year, ſent 
ſome men to- view the country farther up 
the river, which was navigable 160 miles. 
In ſix days failing they arriy'd at a town 
call'd Powhatan, from the name of the 
king. It was ſeated upon a hill, with 
pleaſant corn fields near it; and all the 
country, as they ſail'd up the river, was 
full of fine woods, ſweet meadows, gar- 
dens of fragrant flowers, mix'd with 
ſtrawberries, raſpberries, and mulhberries, 
At the head of this river, that is, as far 
as it was navigable, they landed, and 
proclaim'd king James lord of that coun- 
try and river, and call'd the river, The 
King's River, or James's river. It lies 
in 37 degrees and falls into the fea in 
Cheſapeak bay. When they had made 
this diſcovery, they return'd to their 
companions at the new fort, which like- 
| wiſe got king James's name. 
Things ſeeming now to be upon a good 


fail'd for England, to give an account of 
their good ſucceſs, and the promiſing con- 
dition of the firſt colony. But they did 
not continue long in proſperity : for their 
preſident had no regard to any body's 
ſafety or welfare but his own, and neither 
allow'd the planters meat nor drink, but 
in ſach ſcanty meaſure that many of them 
fell ſick ; which ſo incens'd them at him, 


from his authority, and choſe captain 


Ratcliff in his place, who, if an honeſt 


man, had not the ſpirit of government; 10 
m m 


that with one conſent, they depos'd him 
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lous of ſome ill deſign. Their King came 3% ze. 


often to ſee them, and would have per- come jea- 
lous of 
the na- 


hindrance to their building; but his ſpeech- bes. 


Powha- 
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footing, capt. Newport left them, and captain 
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that if capt. Smith had not by his good 
"ſenſe, prevented many inconveniences 
they had been undone very quickly; and 
had they been fo wiſe as to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be govern'd by him, things had 
ſucceeded better with them. By his ad- 
vice, they began to build a town by the 
ſide of the ſort, and he, by working him- 
ſelf, and encougaging others to work, in 
a ſhort time built houſes for all the plan- 
ters. This was the firſt beginning of 
James's Town. 
The next thing he propos'd to them 
Was, to begin a traffick with the natives, 
and in order to it, he himſelf went down 
the river to Kecoughtan, and offer'd to 
trade with the natives of the place; but 
they having heard of the ſtraits they had 
been in for want of proviſions, derided 
him, telling him that they would give 
them viduals to fill their ſtarv'd bellies, 
provided they would give them their guns 
and ſwords, Others of them propos'd 
that the Eugliſb ſhould give the cloths, off 
their backs for meat: but the captain, 
finding there was no good to be done by 
fair words, inſtead of giving them his guns 
gave them what was within them, for ha- 
| ving fir'd 10 or 12 ſhot among them, 
A * they took to their heels, and fled to the 
3 Vwoods. But whilſt the Eugliſh were 
captein ſearching the town for proviſions, the na- 
Smith tives return'd with their bows and other 
2 oo wooden arms, carrying their Okee or idol 
in great ſolemnity before them, and, with 
great cries after their manner, fell upon 
the En 165 But capt. Smith, who had 
been 15 upon his guard, drew up his 
party, and with the firſt fire brought 
down Okee, and Kkill'd his ſupporters, 
which fo aſtoniſh'd the Indians, that they 
fled a ſecond tine. 
As ſoon as they had recover'd their 
fright, they ſent to beg peace, and to 
haye their idol reſtor'd, which the captain 
gave them up for a. boat load of corn, 
which having receiv'd, together with 
abundance 8 veniſon and wild fowl, he 
return'd to. Fames's Town, where he ar- 
riv'd juſt in time to prevent the greateſt 
part of the planters leaving the place, 
who had already gotten aboard the pin- 
nace for that purpoſe : but he attacking 
them with a Elon or two which he had 
aboard, and at the fame time firing upon 
them with his muskets made them come 
aſhore again: in this action capt. Kendal 
Mutimat Was Kill'd. The your {ſpirited preſident 
the Eng: and capt. Archer form'd ſuch another de- 
liſh town, ſign ſoon after, but capt. Smith broke 
2 H their meaſures, and diſappointed them: 
and winter coming on, the river Was 
cover'd with ſwans, geeſe, ducks and 
cranes, Which being a ſeaſonable addition 
to their living, made them give over 
thoughts of leaving their new town, at 
leaſt for that time. | 
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Having thus brought the planters to 
ſome. better temper, capt. Sith went out 
upon a new diſcovery up a. river which 
falls into the king's river, and having fail- 
ed as far as his barge could float, he quit- 
cd it, and went into a canoe with only 
two Engliſh men, and as many Iudiaus, 
giving a ſtrict charge to thoſe he left with 
the barge not to go aſhore till he return'd. 
But as ſoon as he was out of fight, they 
broke his orders, and went aſhore, where 
one of them was. Kidnap'd by a party of 
the ſavages, and to ſave his life diſcoyer'd 
which way the captain was gone, and 
with what company; upon which, the 
natives went with a body 
unluckily coming upon him aſſaulted him. 
The captain reſolving to ſell his life as 
dear as he could, fir d upon them, and 
kill'd three, and ſo retir'd- firing 
his two men; and to ſave him from the 


Indians to his left arm by way of target : 
but, as he rctir'd backward not minding 
what was behind him, he ſell up to the mid- 
dle into a quagmire; the natives kept at 
a diſtance, not daring to come near him, 


cold, upon their promiſe to ſave his liſe, 
he threw away his arms, and the ſavages 
pull'd him out, and brought him to a fire, 
where they chafed his limbs, ſo that he 
began to recover ſpitrit. His two men 
had been kill'd in the action, as were the 
Indians, one of which being his target, 
was ſtuck full of arrows. W hen he was 
taken, he gave the king of Pamanuc, 
who commanded the party, a little com- 
paſs dial, which he had in his pocket. 
The ſavages wonder'd at 'the playing 
of the needle in the box, which they 
could not come at for the glaſs: but when 
he explain'd the uſe of it, and as well as 
he could make himſelf be underſtood, made 


they gap'd and ſtar d at him as if he had 
lately come down from the upper regions 
to inſtruct them of the nature of their 
ane 6d 

After they had ſtaid upon the field of 
battle till he had recover d the uſe of his 
limbs, they brought him, in great tri- 
umph, to the city, where the king had 
his reſidence, where. after ſeveral odd 
dances, they ſet down veniſon boil'd and 
roaſted before him, and gave him ſuch 
victuals to eat, as often and as much as he 
pleas'd : this made him conclude that they 
intended to fatten him for the ſpit ; how- 
ever he ate his meat heartily, reſigning 
himſelf to providence, 

Having ſtaid ſometime at Pamanuc, 
where he was civilly treated, he had ob- 
ſery'd ſome odd ceremonies, ; among the 


reſt, a ſtrange rediculous method of con- 


juring, which he afterwards found out to 
| have 


a ſort of a lecture of aſtronomy to them, 


Bool. 


of 200, and 


Captain 
Smich at. 


tac d by 


th ſavg- 
with * 


arrows of the ſavages he ty'd one of his 


and when he was almoſt benum'd with 


He is tal. 
en. 
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have been done to diſcoyer whether he had But the captain's troubles were not as | 
any intention to do them hurt; and it was | yet ended. For, Powhaton expreſſing a 
lucky for him that the reſponſe happen di great curioſity to ſee him, he was ſent to 
to be in the negative, as they interpreted it. | his place of reſidence. © Upon his arrival, 
The ſeve- There method was as follows. Having he was ſtop'd till his majeſty ſhould be m 8 
5 ges way of made a great fire in a long room, they order to receive him in ſtate, and when RE. 
| conju- ſpread a mat upon the floor on each fide, he was admitted, he found Powhaton ſet, 
| . upon one of which they placed the cap- by the fire, in a chair made like a bedſtead, 
tain : and, his guard retiring, a great cover'd with a robe of skins; ſupported 
tall fellow. came in skipping and leaping | on each fide by a young girl of 17 or 18 
into the room, in ſuch an odd dreſs, that] years of age. On each fide of the room 
he might have paſt for the devil any there was one row of men ſtanding, and 
where. All that appear'd of his face was | behind them a row of women, Upon 
as black as charcoal could make it; but his entring the room, the whole audience 
much of it was hidden by ſhakes and | gave a ſhour, and without any ceremony, 
weaſles skins, which being ty'd by the | they brought water for him to waſh, and 
tails upon the crown of his head, hung | a towel conſiſting of a bunch of feathers; 
over his face and back, over which he | and after that he ate a hearty dinner of 
wore upon his head a crown of feathers; good meat. But this civility was like to 
and in his hand he held a rattle; which | end in a ſower fauce ; for after they had 
having ſnak d, he began to gabble a fort | conſulted together for ſome time, two 
of prayer in a hideous tone, and at the | broad ſtones were brought into the room, 
ſame time ſtrow'd a circle of meal round | and as many as could get about him laid 
the fire. Aſter he had done, fix odd | bold of him, and drag'd him by force to 
figures, like him, came leaping into the the ſtones, and thruſting down his head, 
room, by three at a time, making antick | there were ſeveral club-bearers ready to 
geſtures, as he had done, After which knock out his brains, in the King's Pre- : 
they all fate down upon the other mat, ſence. Thus the captain was at his laſt 8 
oppoſite to the captain, three on one fide | prayer, as he belicy'd, when Pocahunts Ik of 
and three on the other, and the firſt, who | the King's favourite daughter, taking a dear! 
was the arch-devil, in the middle. Then | liKing to the captain, call'd to the ruffians 
they began a ſong, which for the melody to ſtop, which they did, and ſhe addrefſ- 
of it, poor capt. Smith took for his neck ing herſelf to her father, beg'd his life; 
verſe, but he faid nothing; when the | but finding that ſhe wasnot like to ſucceed, 
ſong was ended, the firſt .conjurer laid | ihe ran to the captain, and taking his 
down five corns of wheat, and ftraining | head in her arms, declar'd that they ſhould 
himſelf with ſuch violence that he was | either fave his life or take hers, The 
like to burſt, he made A ſpeech, at the | King ſceing her bent upon ſaving the "RF 
concluſion of which the other fix gave a | ſtranger comply'd with her at laſt, telling . 
groan, and then he laid down three grains | her, that he ſhould live to make toys for kins's 
more, all without the circle of meal: and | her, ſince ſhe had acquir'd a title to his 4er. 
repeating the ſongs and orations till the | ſervice by faving, his life. The captain 
fire was ſurrounded with grains of wheat, | was of too noble a ſpirit to be ungrateſul 
laid down by fives and three alternalty ; | to the lady, but whether he was mecha- 
and then, with the ſame ceremonies, they nick enough to gratify her in the way 
plac da ſtick betweenevery parcel of wheat. | her father propos'd I do not know. = 
This they did for three days together; | Soon after this Powhator gave him his 
"Harris's but our author * does not ſay after what | liberty, and-tent him, with an eſcorte, to 
ve manner they made their concluſion from | James Town," only defiring for his ran- ,,, „. 
„ ſuch premiſſes; only he tells us, that the ſom a grindſtone, and a couple of guns; runs e 
circle of meal denoted the country of the | but the captain ſhew'd the fayages a James's 
ſavages, in their imagination, and the milſtone, and two demi-culverins, telling idea 
circle of ſticks the captain's country, and | them they might carry them homo to 
the two circles, of corn, the ſea . between | their maſter; This proceeding I cannot 
them: but how they judg'd whether the | approve of, for the perſon, who,” of his 
ſticks were to do harm to the meal, we own' accord, ſet him at liberty, had a 
are not told, nor would we be minch wiſer | title to greater ſincerity. Nor is it any 
if we were inform'd of it; we may gueſs excuſe for this equi vocation, to ſay that 
that it was not a very rational one, by the | it was not prudence to furniſh the Indi- 
folly of the proceſs. ans witli arms; becauſe it could not be 
The people of this country were ſo | apprehended that they would make others 
ſimple as to believe gun powder was pro- | by that model, having no to6ls to work 
duced by being ſow'd like other ſeeds, and | With; or it they had, there was no dan- 
thereſore kept a parcel of it to be ſow'd | ger of the guns, unleſs the gun powder 
in the ſpring, and the reader may gueſs | which was to be ſow'd in the country 
at the crop. | I ſhould produce a plentiful harveſt, x | 
p 
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As ſoon as capt. Smith was return d to 

James's Town, he had work enough up- 

on his hands, to eſtabliſh a commerce 
with the natives, which the indolent preſi- 

Il con- dent had all this while neglected; and 


dufinthe likewiſe to prevent Jtheir giving up the 
As puts colony. In the laſt of theſt he had good 


ſucceſs, for he preyail'd with a ſufficient 
number to join him, ſo that if the male- 
contents had perſiſted in their deſign, he 
was reſoly'd to have made uſe of the 
Argumentum Bacelinum to keep them 
in the country. But as to the trade, 
the preſident and council, 2 the in- 
tereſt he had with the natives, from the 
time of his impriſonment among them, to 
break his credit with them, offer d 
ſour times as much for the things he had 
agreed for, as they were ſatisfy d to ha ve 
taken from him; and thus they hurt the 
commerce of their country, to gratify an 
unreaſonable pique they had taken at the 
captain, for having more vertue than 
themſelves. | 
About this' time, capt. N "ol ar- 
riv'd with a reinforcement from Eu 
which enabled capt. Smith to make his 
Ships Party good againſt the mutineers. But 
comefrom the ſeamen who came along with him were 
England. ſo impolitic in their bargains, that in a 
ſhort time, the ſame things which had 
before been  purchac'd for an ounce of 


cil, 


copper, were now rais'd to a pound. Pow- 


haton who was a cunning prince, ſoon 
made advantage of this humour of the 
Engliſh who came laſt, and deſiring to 
ſce capt. Newport, invited him to come 
with his old acquaintance capt. Smith to 
his city, which they did, taking a ſuffici- 
ent guard along with them. Powhaton 
entertain'd them nobly, and knowing 
how to put on the king, when he pleas'd 
(altho' at other times he made his own 
ſhoes and cloaths,) he told Newport, That 
it was not agreeable to his dignity to 
e trade like a pedlar; but if he, whom 
« he took to be a great prince, would 
« ſhew all his at once, he would 
« pitch upon fuch things as he lik'd, and 
“lay down the value of them.” But the 
Indian ſet ſuch a price upon his own 
commodities, that they were not like to 
deal, till a parcel of blue beads dazled 
his eyes ſo, that he gave 2 or 300 buſh- 
els of corn for leſs than two pounds of 
them. The other neighbouring kings 
barter'd for triffles of that kind, and gave 
good rates for them. 

After capt. N t had ſtaid ſome 
time in Virginia, he return'd to England. 
Soon after his departure, another ſhip, 
which had ſet out with him, and been 
forced to ſtay by the way to repair ſome 
dammage ſuffer' d in a ftorm, arriv'd at 
James's Town, with more recruits for the 


colony. But an unlucky fire happen'd in 
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land, ſe 


Book I 
the town which did great miſchief. Capt. 
Smith, and one Mr. Scrivener, 4 new 
comer, and one of the council, labour'd 
heartily to repair the dammage, and the 
town was ſoon in as good condition as ſor- 
merly, But a difference happening be- 
tween the Znghiſh and natives laid the 
ſeeds of a great deal of michief to the co- 
lony. 'The occaſion was this : 
Powhaton having ſent a preſent of 
turkies to capt. Newport, before he ſail'd, 
that capt. had yery imprudently fent him 
back as many ſwords as he had receiv'd 
fowls ; which ſo pleas'd the ſavage, that 
he ſent ſuch another preſent to capt. Sith 
but he being more cautious, ſent no 
{words back, which ſo incens'd Powhaton, 
that he was reſolv'd to have them either Diferer- 
by fraud or force; and the firſt failing him, © 4 
he ſent underhand ſome parties of his men Enel 
to ly in ambuſcade for the workmen, and n4Poy. 
committed many inſults upon the colony, haton. 
which the ' preſident and council, having 
nothing of the true Engliſh ſpirit in them, 
tamely ſuffer'd without fhewing any re- 
ſentment. But capt. Smith, after having, 
in vain, repreſented the indignity, and 
other ill conſequences of it to the council, 
went out of town one evening, with a 
„and meeting with a conſiderable 
number of the ſavages in one of their re- 
treats, he fell upon them, and without 
killing any of them, drub'd them heartily 
and brought ſeveral priſoners into the 
town, who own'd, that Powhaton had 
ſent them to get their arms from them, 
and to cut their throats. , 
This chaſtiſement of the natives brought  _ 
an army of them ' before James's Town, ory 
who, with great clamour, threaten'd to chatte 
burn the town, unleſs the priſoners were be ſew: 
immediately releas'd. But capt. Smith, &“. 
making a ſally, with his own company, 
treated them ſo harſhly,” that in a ſhort 
time, they were glad to beg peace, many 
being kill'd, and more taken. At this 
freſh rebuke, Powhatoy's great ſpirit fell, 
and he thought the beſt way to gain his 
people's freedom at the captain's hand, 
was by ſending his beloved daughter 4 
Pocahunta, to make an excuſe for the in- nm 
juries which had been done, to beg the 7% 
releaſe of the priſoners, and to promiſe ,,# & 
friendſhip. The captain, without heſita- Poczu 
tion, granted all that his fair deliverer * 
ask'd, and ſent her back to her father, 
highly fſatisfy'd with the Exgliſb civility. | 
The prefident and council would have 
call'd him to account for his publick ſpirit 
under pretence of his being the occaſion 
of this rupture, but the inſults of the na- 
tives had ſo rais'd the true Engliſh ſpixit, 
that the puſillanimous preſident had not 
courage to ſay one word againſt the 


captain; fo that he was now a terror both 
to the ſavages, and to the knaves Wh 
| followed 


Cha 


was glad to imploy him, (in order to get 

rid of him for a while) in diſcoveries up 

the river, beyond the falls, towards the 

ſouth weſt, with only 10 or 12 men in a 

ſmall boat. He made this expedition with- 

out any thing very momorable, only that 

he had like to have dy'd of the ſtink of a 

Captain Certain fiſh ſhap'd like a thornback, but 

Smith with a longer tail, which had, at the end 

gung bo 4 of it, a ſting about two inches long; with 

Hiebe, hich it ruck the captain, ſo that he 

2 ſport ſwell'd, as if it had been poiſon; but by 

tine. good remedies he was ſo well as to ſup 

upon the fiſh at night, and he found it 
eating. | 

At his return he found the Exgliſh in 

an uproar, and ready to depoſe the preſi- 

dent for his indolence and luxury; which 

deſign they purſu'd, and the major part of 

the colony, either perſuaded or over-aw'd 

He iz the council to chuſe the captain, who 

made pre. taking Mr. Scrivener his deputy, as be- 

fidenf., ing a perſon very fit for it, he himfelf, 

after having put things upon a good foot- 

ing, went out again upon new diſcoyeries ; 

but neither did this expedition turn to 

any account; altho' he left nothing unat- 

temped for the ſervice of the plantation, 

ſometimes meeting with peaceable natives, 

and ſometimes being oblig'd to thraſhthem 

into civility, and ſo return'd to the colony. 

It was now in the year 1608, and ſoon 

after the preſident's return, that captain 

Newport arriv'd again from England with 

recruits and freſh ſupplies. He had like- 

wiſe brought preſents for Powhaton, as 

being a fort of an emperor, or rather a 


ſuperintendant, over the other M eroan- 


ces, who were as tributaries under him. 
'To oblige him the, more, they agreed to 
invite him to Joes s Tqwn, and there to 
treat him in the moſt magnificent manner 
they were able; and the preſident under- 
took to go in perſon, and make the invi- 
tation. Accordingly he ſet out, accom- 
pany'd only with four men; but when 
they came to the place of his uſual reſi- 
dence, they were told that he was at ano- 
ther city, about 3o miles farther in the 
country. Whilſt he and his company 
were in a large field, without the town, 
by the fide of a wood, fitting upon mats, 
by a fire, (made on purpoſe by the peo- 
ple of the place, that they might have 
time to act the farce they had projected) 
they were ſurrounded by a great number 
of women and children, who came very 
familiarly about the captain; when, all 
of a ſudden, the wood reſounded with 
the eccho's of howling and ſcreaming, 
much like what they us'd before engagirig 
in battle. The captain, thinking Por- 
baton had contriv'd that trick to ſurprize 
him, ſtood to his arms; but thoſe about 
d. ä 
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follow'd the preſident ; and the council | 


him, ſmiling, bid him fear nothing, for no 

harm was intended. By and by, there 
ruſh'd out of the wood about 30 young 
women, all naked (except ſome green 
leaves before) and their bodies painted of fn odd 


arm'd, and their heads adorn'd with a Powha- 
pair of ſtag's horns; theſe coming out of . 
the wood with a great cry, all' join'd 
hands, and began a dance round about the 
captain and his company, to the tune of 
their own voices, which was all the mu- 
ſick they had. | 

When their dance was over, they re- 
tir'd to the wood again, and having laid 
laid aſide their arms [and horns, and dreſt 
themſelves after their uſual manner, they 
came out of the wood ' again and accoſt- 
ing the captain with gteat civility, invited 
him to their lodge ; whither he went and 
was much careſs'd, and entertain'd with 
fiſn and fowl, and ſeveral ſorts of fruit; 
and then they conducted him to his tent 
with fire brands in place of torches: The 
next day Powhaton arriv'd, and wheti 
the ' preſident deliver'd his meſſage in 
name of the council and the Engliſh gene- 
tal, and told him of the preſents bæought 
from England to him; Powhaton anſwers 
ed, „If your king has ſent me any pre- 
« ſenits, I am a King too, and will receive 
« them in my own kingdom; and I ex- hd 


© me, arid not defire me to go to him; vitation 


© myſelf within your fort.” Capt. Smith ſames's 
finding it to no purpoſe to endeayour to ol 
make him change his reſolution, return'd 
back; and told capt: Newport, that, in 
his opinion, the beſt way to treat this ſa- 
vage, was to flight him; becauſe they 
found he grew, more inſolent upon the re- 
gard that was ſhew'd him. But Ne- 
port was of another mind, and having 
brought a full coronation ſuit from Fag- 
land, together with a gilt crown tor 
Powbaton, he reſolv'd, fince they could 
nor prevail with him to come to 7ames's 


"Town, he would carry the preſent to his 


city, and perform the ceremony of the 
coronation, after the Eugliſb manner. 
Capt. Smith oppos d this proceeding as 
much as he could, but finding the com- 
modore poſitive, he acquieſced, and News 
port ſail d up the river in great ſtate to 
Werowoconidco, to deliver his preſent, 
Powhaton was not fond of his company 
in that manner, and tho” it footh'd his 
pride to ha ve ſich a ſolemn embaſſy ſerit 
him by a great King, as he had been in- 
form'd the King of Great Britain was ; 
yet his jealouſy was allarm'd at ſich an 
appearance of 225 as came in this 


fleet. However, he receiy'd them with 
1 Nan all 


different colours, with bows and arrows * 


clubs and ſwords, as their men us'd to be ans 4 


pect that your general ſhould come to ron erf. 


ce nor am 1 ſuch a fimpleton as to truſt 7 #7 
to come to 
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all the ſtate he could, and when they had 
cloth'd him in the coronation robes, they 


defir'd him to kneel down till they put 


the crown upon his head; but he fancy- 
ing they. were going to cut off his head, 
d to kneel; nor could his own peo- 
ple perſuade him that there was no dan- 
ger in doing it; ſo that the commodore 
as forced to be ſatisfy d with making him 
oop a little by preſſing upon his ſhoulder, 
and ſo they put the crown upon his head. 
But the guns aboard firing at that inſtant, 
by a ſignal given, the monarch, was ſo 
frighted, that he would have reſign'd his 
new crown and ſcarlet cloak to boot, tohave 
had the Zng/i/p out of his dominions. Ha- 
ving recoyer'd himſelf, he beſtow'd his 
old ſhoes and mantle, as a mark of his 
royal bounty, upon capt. Newport : but 
he was ſo bent upon keeping all his com- 
modities up at the higheſt price, that all 
the preſents he made to the fleet and colony 
upon this occaſion, was, ſeven or eight 
buſhels of wheat; nor would he condeſcend 
to give capt. Newport guides to Mona- 
can, where he propos d to make diſcove- 
ries. Thus did too much courting, this 
barbarous king, make him ſaucy and 
proud, thinking himſelf really greater 
than he was, becauſe the Engliſh ſeem'd 
to put ſuch a value upon his friendſhip ; 
whereas, had they treated him with 
more , indifference, but ſtill with juſtice 
and civility, , they might have made him 
their friend thro' fear, when he ſtood in 
aw of their power, as well as he reſpected 
them for their good uſage. 

Capt. Newport returning to James's 
Town, not very well fatisfy'd with Pow- 
haton, ſet out, with the whole council, 
and 120 of the colony, to diſcover Mona- 
can; leaving the + preſident, with about 
18 men to be a guard to. the town, But 


= 


after a great deal of trouble and fatigue, 


they return'd with having done nothing. 

In the mean time, the preſident finding 
that there was a form'd deſign'd among 
the ſavages to ftarye the Engliſh ; by 
withdrawang their uſual trade of barterin 
corn and other proviſions, for beads, 


knives, Sc. he went himſelf to the coun- 


tries contiguous to their town, and laid 


them under contribution. But, conſider- 


ing that, whilſt Po haton continu'd ob- 
ſtinate, there was no good to be done in 
that country, he reſolv'd to force him 
to a more friendly correſpondence. And 
therefore, that King, having ſent him 
word, that he. would give him a ſhip 


load of corn, if he would come to him, and 


bring him a grind ſtone, ſome guns, heads, 
and other things. The preſident, leaving 
Mr. Scrivener his deputy, as formerly, 
went aboard the pinnace, taking two 


up to Powhaton's city, altho an honeſt 


0es IP 
Pk 


- 


. 


ſayage, coming aboard him by the way 
advis'd him not to truſt himſelf to the 
King. Powhaton receiv'd him as uſual; 
but pretended he had no corn; yet he 
ſaid he would ftraiten himſelf to ſet him 


have 40 buſhels, for as many ſwords, 
But Smith asking him why he had nt 
for him, he pretended to put it off with 
ajeſt;; and finding that the captain was 
not to be treated ſo, he told him, in plain 
terms, that he would give no corn, with- 
out having guns and ſwords in exchange 


for it. To this the captain reply'd brisk- 
ly, © that he was not ignorant of his ſe- 
e cret practices, and would not be tri- 
«fled with; that he had always told him 
they had no guns or ſwords to ſpare ; 
« and he ſhould be forry to be oblig'd to 
e make uſc of what he had againſt him 


te they departed from that good temper 
« which they once ſeem'd of, towards 


« the Engl, without having receiy'd 


« any ill uſage from them”. 


anſwer, that the captain was in good 
earneſt, and Knowing his yalour too well, 
not to be afraid of him; refoly'd to delude 
him by fair words, till he ſhould make 
himſelf maſter of their arms, and then 
to cut their throats with their own weap- 
ons. He therefore told the captain, that 
he and his people would willingly trade 


aſhore without thoſe murdering guns and 


near them. Capt. Smith being aware 
ſpeech, was the more upon his guard, and 
now reſolyv'd to be before hand with him, 
and to take the firſt fair opportunity to 
ſecure the perſon of Pohaton. But the 
men, which Towhaten had ſent for to 
put his plot in practice, being ſecretly 
arriv'd, he ſlip d out of town himſelf, and 
return'd at the head of them, the captain 
being in town with only eight of his men. 
The ſavages beſet the houſe where they 


g| were; but the captain opening the doors, 


and the 0 ruſhing out upon them, 
with their ſwords in one hand and piſtols 
in the other, they drove the whole herd 


of them before them; and retir'd to their 
Powbaton ſeeing his plot diſco- pef-rr:1 


by the bre- 
very of the 


boats. 
ver'd and diſappointed, ent an excuſe for 


What had happen'd, as having been done 


without his knowledge; and ſent a pre- 
ſent of pearls to the captain; who deſir- 
ing they would ſend him corn to ſhew 
their repentance, they ammediateiy ſent 
'a good quantity; which being aboard 
the barges, he ſet fail for Pamanuuc in- 
tending at his return to pay another viſit 
to Powhaton. e 

The Meroance of Pamanuc receiv'd 


. 
* 


him with ſeeming openneſs of mind, and 
began 


Bl. 


«and his people; which he muſt do if 


Prwhaton, ſeeing, by this reſolute | 


with them, provided they would come 


{words which made them afraid to come way 7 
| the ſa- 
of the fly delign couch'd under this vage. 


Engliſh. 


he 
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A plet a- 
gainſt 
them 


there. 


began A traffic with him, inviting him 
aſhore to trade freely. The captain ac- 
cepted his invitation, but conlidering the 
treachery praQtis'd againſt him by Tote- 
haton, he took 16 of his men with him 
well arm'd. And it was well he did ſo; 
for, whilft the weroance entertain'd them 
after the frankeſt manner, the houſe was 
ſurrounded by 700 ſavages in arms. Capt. 
Smith being well aſſur'd of the courage 
and fidelity of his men, turn'd to the 
king of Pamanuc, and upbraiding him 
with his baſeneſs, che lleng'd him to fight 
him ſingle hands, and offer'd to throw off 
his cloaths, and uſe no weapons but ſuch 
as the ſavage made uſe of. And the con- 
ditions of the combat ſhould be that the 
conqueror ſhould be abſolute maſter of 
both their followers. If he did not like 
that, he defir'd him to go and head his 
men, but let each of them bring a buſhel 
of corn, and he would ſend to his barges 
for the value of it in copper, which he 
would lay down by the corn, and then he 
would engage their whole force with his 
16 men, and the victorious fide ſhould 
poſſeſs both the corn and copper. The 
{avage was ſurpriz'd at the boldneſs of the 
challenge, and  endeayour'd to perſuade 
the captain that there was no hurt de- 
ſign'd him; he told him the men who 
were without had brought a preſent for 


him, and deſir'd him to go out and receive 
it. The captain being aware of his vil- 


lanious deſign, loſt all patience at this, 
groſs impoſition, and ſteping to the ſavage, 


at the head of his guard, which he had 


The capt. . 
by pre- 
ſence of 
mind 
ſaveshim- 


ſelf. 


fill had about him, he clap a piſtol to 
his breaſt, proteſting he would ſhoot him. 


dead unleſs he gave up his arms. The 


poor king immmediately reſign'd his bow 
and arrows, and the captain taking him 
by the arm, and holding his piſtol ſtill to- 
wards him, he drag'd him to the 'door, 


"the guard —_ aſtoniſh'd to ſee that 


one man durſt uſe their king after that 
manner. When he had thus brought him 


to the door, he call'd to thoſe without to 


H:s 
ſpeech to 
the ſavas 


Les, 


* and, under colour of friendſhip, to lay 


lay down their arms, and hear him ſpeak, 
declaring that if any man ſhot an arrow, 
he would that inſtant Kill their King. | 

The Indians, who, amongſt all their 
bad qualities, had that good principle of 
having a great veneration for their natu- 
ral Kings, immediately threw away their 
arms, and ſeeing the captain let go his 
hold, and turn the piſtol from their prince, 
they came near to hear what he had to 
ſay. Capt. Smith made them a ſhort-re- 
cital of the good uſage he had always 
ſhew'd them, he- told them, © that the 
* Fnghiſh had never defir'd their goods 
« without giving an equivalent for them. 
«© He then repreſented to them the baſe- 
< neſs of promiſing to trade in a fair way, 


— 


ares for men's lives who liv'd peace- 


«bly among them. He ſaid, he would 
paſs by all that they had done, provid- 


ed they would deal like men of honour.” 


But he concluded his ſpeech by telling 
them, “ that they had promis'd to lade 
* his ſhips with corn, which they ſhould 
„do, or he would lade them himſelf 
« with their dead bodies. 

The king and his people were ſo frighted 
at this menace, that they beg'd pardon 
for what was paſt, and brought goods of 
all forts, and corn in abundance ; and the 
captain, thinking that they had now 
chang'd their minds, retir'd to repoſe 
himſelf for a while, having ſlept but little 
for ſome time before. However, he or- 
der'q four or five of his men to ſtay by 
him: but ſome of them neglecting his or- 


but one or two” of his guard giving the 
allarm, he ſtarted np, and with his {word 
and target flew im among them, and being 
well feconded, by the few men he had and 
ſoon after join d by the reſt, he made 
ſuch hayock among them, that they were 
glad to get out, leaving a good part of 
their companions dead upon the floor. 
Upon this farther dilappointment, they, 
according to their cuſtom, 'd pardon, 
and the captain, altho' he retoly'd not to 
truſt them any more, diſembled his re- 
reſentment, and having feaſted with the 
King, he went aboard that night, where 
he and Mr. Jeſt grew deadly ſick, and 
the ſurgeon declar'd they had been poiſ- 
ond; but by good management they 
both recover'd. But the captain having 
ſent away one of his barges that night, 
the king believing he had ſent for a recruit 
of men, or perhaps to find out Whether he 
was dead or alive, ſent a preſent of a 
pearl chain to him the next morning, 
begging of him not to bring more men, 
and he offer d to load his barge and pin- 
nance, without putting the Hngliſb to 
the trouble of coming aſhore ſor it; 


uvhich being accordingly perform'd, the 


captain ſet fail down the river, intending 
to kidnap Powhaton by the way, as the 
author of all the treachery he had met 
with; but the bird was flown before he 
came, and all the ſtores remov'd, ſo that 
he eſcap'd for that time. h 
But whilſt he was aſhore in this place, 


he was let into a ſecret, which was, that 


Powhaton had been ſpirited up to all the 
attempts he had made againſt the Eng- 
liſh, by ſome Dutch men (the conſtant 
riends and truſly allies of the Engliſh 
nation) who had been ſent from James's 
Town to build a houſe for Powharon. 


Thoſe good chriſtians had betray'd all the 


ſecrets 


ders ſtragled about to barter ſome of their e 
things, which the ſavages perceiving, arrempr 
about 40 or 50 of the ſtouteſt of them gin! 


ruſh'd into the room to murder the captain, oo a 
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All tbeſe ſecrets of the plantation to him, and, inthe 

plots a, preſident's abſence had convey d private 

222 ſome arms and ammunition to him; ha- 

were 658 ving much at heart the deſtruction of the 

rivdly Eppliſh intereſt in Virginia; a politick 

_—_ their country men have practis d in more 

belonging places than one, as we may have occaſion 
to the co- to ſhe in the proper place. 

lom. With this information, and an account 

of the place of rendezyouz between the 

Dutch and the ſavages, capt. Smith re- 

turn'd to James's Town, bringing with 

him 270 buſhels of corn, And after he 

had diſpoſsd of the corn in the publick 

granary, he took a party with him and 

went to a glaſs houſe in a wood, a mile 

from the town, which was the place to 

which the Dutch carry'd the ammunition 

to deliver it to Powhaton's people. The 

principal traytor fled at his approach, and 

the preſident having detach'd his party to 

different places, to ſearch for him, was 

walking home all alone, when he was 

met by the king of Paſpiha- (now one of 

Powhaton's confederates againſt the Eug- 

liſh.) This man was very ftrong, ſo that 

when the preſident would have drawn 

his ſword, the ſavage clos'd with him, 

Captain and catching him up in his arms, he run 

Smith in with him to the river, and throwing him- 

* dan ſelf headlong into it, kept the preſident in 

* his arms. Being diſengag'd after the firſt 

plunge, they try d who ſhould drown the 

other, all other weapons being forgotten 

in the ſtruggle. After this manner they 

continu'd in the water, till two Eugliſb 

men coming that way by chance, parted 

them, and carry'd his majeſty priſoner to 

the town; from whence he made his 

eſcape ſoon after, by the negligence of 

his keepers, But the preſident by his 

rudence, reclaim'd this king, and brought 

his whole country into the Eugliſb inte- 

reſt, and they bound themſelves by a ſo- 

lemn treaty to furniſh the colony with 

proviſions. 

Some malecontents, who had gone to 

England with capt. Newport, had repre- 

ſented capt. Smith in ſuch colours to the 

council in England, that the lord De la 

ie wa Mare Was made governor of Virginia; 

Dela Who appointed Sir Thomas Gates, and 

Ware Sir George Summers as his deputies, and 

made go. ſent them away with 9 ſhips and 500 men 

to ſtrengthen the colony, or make a new 

plantation, as they ſhould ſee cauſe. Six 

of theſe ſhips came ſafe to James's Town, 


Virginia, 


but the admiral ſhip in which were both] 


the deputies, was driven to Bermudas, 
and two more to other places; ſo that no 


new commiſſion appearing, the preſident 
ſtill kept his authority, till either his 
'year ſhould expire, or the deputies arrive, |quench'd the fire, he could not make any 


But ſome of the old mutineers be ing come 
back with this fleet, they began their 


the place Noneſuch. But Mr. J/2/t com 
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Book |; 
ed with vigour, as well as prudence, they 

were ſtill a thorn in his fide; ſo that 

when Mr, Weſt, the lord De la Ware's 
brother propos'd to ſettle a new plantati- 

on towards the head of the river with 120 

men, the preſident. agreed to it, and at 

the ſame time, encourag'd capt. Martin, 

one of the arch mutincers, to follow his 
example, and ſettle another in the country 

of Nanſamund, upon the ſame river, 

with the like number of men. But Mar- 

tin, having ſeiz'd the king of Nanſa- | 
mund in an arbitrary manner, and yet rg _ 
wanting courage to keep his people in aw, planted. 
they made an inſurrection, reſcu'd. their b mii 
king, and kill'd ſeyeral of the Angliſo; © 
and altho' the preſident {ent him a recruit 
of men, he had not the heart: to attempt 
any thing, but ingloriouſly leſt his peo- 
ple to ſhift for themſelves, and came him- 
ſelf back to James's Town. Mr. Weſt ha- 
ving fettled his plantation, left them in 
poſſeſſion, but the preſident going that 
way to ſee what they were doing, found 
the place ill choſen, and therefore made 
an agreement with Powhaton, whom he 
now reduced to better manners, for a yery 
convenient ſpot of ground upon the ſide 
of the river; and in conſideration of their 
protecting his people from the Monacans 
their enemies, it, was ſtipulated between 
them, that the natives ſhould furniſh the 
planters with corn, for a ſmall quantity of 
copper. The preſident having procur'd 
ſuch good conditions for them, deſir'd 
them to go down. the river to that place; 
but they refus d to obey him, and got to 
their arms; upon which he having only 
five men with him was fain to retire to his 
boat, but to be even with them, he ſeiz- 
ed the ſhip where their corn was; but 
finding them obſtinate he left them, and 
as ſoon as he was gone, the natives riſing 
upon them, for their oppreſſion, knock'd 
many of them on the head; ſo that ſe ding 
after the preſident, they offer'd to go to 
Powhaton, which they did, and call'd 


ing to them ſoon, altho* he was no encou- 
rager of the mutiny ; yet perhaps a punc- 
tilio of honour, for his own plantation, 
made him give way to the ſolicitations of 
the grumblers, and ſo they left Noneſuch, 
and return'd to their firſt ſeat. The pre- 
ſident ſeeing them ſo blind to their own 
intereſt, left them, and fail'd down the 
Ayer. 7 | | 

In this yoyage, an unlucky accident 
befel him; his powder bag taking fire, 
by ſome chance or other, (whilſt he was 
aſleep) blew him over-board, but he was 
ſo burnt, that, after the water had 


help for himſelf, and had like to have 
been drown'd and burnt both at once: 


old practices, and altho' the preſident aQ-| but being fay'd by his men, he came in 


that 
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that ſad pickle to 
he could get a ſurgeon to dreſa him. 
He was now reſolv'd to do juſtice up- 
on ſome of the leading mutincers, parti- 
cularly, Martin, Ratcliff, and Archer, 
whom he deſign'd to try by a fair jury; 
but they being conſcious of their own 
guilt, attempted to prevent their trial by 
the death of the preſident; and it Was 
agreed that one of them ſhould ſhoot him 


as he lay ill of his laſt hurt; but the. 


attempt prov'd abortive, ſo that they 
took arms, and getting a party to join 
them, and the honeſt people wanting the 
preſident to lead them, and Mr. Scrivener 


James's Town, before | 


arrival found the colony. Theſe two gen- 
tlemen had been ſeparated from the fleet, 
as we obſery'd before, by a moſt violent 
ſtorm; and their ſhip was fo leaky, that 
they were forced to ply the pumps day 
Land night, at which they labour” | hard 
{throwing out 100 tun of water eve 

| four hours, that the men were quite ſpent, 
and were ſo giſcourag'd that they gave 
themſelves for loſt, when Sir George Sum- 
mers gave them freſh vigour, by calling, 
out land. This was the Bermudas 
iſlands, call'd from him, the [Summer's 
iflands, were they landed to their great 
Joy, and found a comfortable habitation 


having been unhappily drown'd in a skiff |-there, till they refitted their ſhip, and 


ſome time before, they uſurp'd the go- 
vernment; capt. Smith's friends carry ing 


him aboard a ſhip ready bound for Eug- 
The mu. land, he ſet fail, with many proteſtations 


tineer⸗ 

conſpire 
aga 
him, 


ed to 2 


that any miſchicf which ſhould happen to 
the colony, for want of a lawful govern- 


nd ment, was not his doing. | 
After capt. Smith's departure, ſome of 


thoſe who had been the occaſion of moſt 


jor, © of his troubles, were, in thejuſtice of pro- 


vidence, well ſery'd by thoſe who had 
employ'd them againſt him: particularly 
the Dutch men, who, finding themſelves 
diſcoyer'd, upon 
the glaſs-houſe, had fled to. Powhaton ; 
after the preſident: went away, they de- 
ſir d leave to return to James's Town, 
promiſing to repreſent matters to ſo great 
advantage for him to the new governors 


that he ſhould have a more beneficial trade | 


with the Exghiſp ; but the ſavage king 
told them, that ſince they had betray d 


capt. Smith to him, he did not doubt 


but they would betray him to the new 
governors, and ſo he gave orders to knock 
their brains out, Which was accordingly 
done. 1 91) fag 


But the Engliſh intereſt. in Virginia, 


1 which by his courage, and good govern- 


ny dwin- 


ment was in a flouriſhing ſtate, fell im- 


ales after mediately to decay. For, the natives, 


ture 


The two 
'T inhts 


ri ve at 


Þ: depar- many of whom lov'd him, and all of 


them fear'd him, as ſoon as he was gone, 


fell upon the Engliſh wherever they found 
them in ſmall | 


was kill'd, with a conſiderable party at 


his back, by an ambuſcade; and ſo were 


Mr. Weſt, and capt. Martin. In a word, 


of 500 men that capt. Smith left in Vir- 


gina, there were not above 60 alive in 
ſix months; and thoſe reduced to live 


upon hat they could pick-up in the fields, 
or in the river, for Powhaton, being ſa- 


gacious enough to obſerve the difference 
between their old captain and the new 
ones, would trade no more with them, 
and their neighbour ſavages would give 
them no more corn. tft | 

In this forlorn ſtate Sir Thomas 
Cates and Sir George Summers, at their 


Virginia. Ne. VIII. 4. 


the captain's: ſearching | 


parties. Capt. Ratctif 


built a pinnace, to aſſiſt them in their 
voyage to Virginia, which they perform'd 
without any difficulty. But Ending the 
affairs of the plantation in 10 bad a way, 
and being in no condition to retrieve them, 
or to force the ſavages to ſupply them, it 
was unanimoufly agreed upon to embark 
for England: 1o that having bury'd the 
great guns before the gate of the fort, 
they all went aboard, leaving the town as 
it was, by the abſolute command of the 
deputies, againſt the inclination of ſome 
who would have fet it on fire. 

Having ſet fail from James's Town, 
| down the river, they met their governor, 
the lord De la Ware, with. three ſtout 


min d them to return to their plantation. 
| Upon their arrival, the governor imme- 
| diately ſet about putting all things in or- 


Six Thomas Gates his lieutenant general; 
Sit Ceonge Summers admiral; the honour- 
able Mr. Piercy governor of the fort; 
Sir Ferdinando Weinman maſter of the 
ordnance” and Mr. Strachey (who was 
the writer'of the account, from whence 


ſectetary and recorder. But, till they 
could bring the favages to better temper, 


Bermudas, were they could be plentiful- 
IV ſupply'd with fiſh and fleſh, This 
propoſal was agreed to, and the admiral 
with capt. Argul were ſent upon the ex- 
pedition. But being 
capt. Argol miſſing his way to the Ber- 
mudas, el in with the coaſt of Sagada- 
hoc, upon the coaſt of New England, in 
45 deg. where he furniſh'd himſelf with a 
{mall ftock of cod-fiſh which he carry'd 
back to James's Town. The admiral 
was driven upon the ſame coaſt, but ha- 
ving ſtaid only to water, he made the 
Bermudas iſlands, where he unfortunately 
dy'd of a ſurfeit. He was a fine. gentle- 


— — 


and was indeed a great loſs. 


OOo us'd 
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The colo- 


ny leave 


3 g 
own, 


And re- 


| hips well provided, which ſoon deter- turn with 


lord De 
la Ware. 


der, and nam'd all his officers, making 


our author took his relation) was made 


Sir George Summers propos d to return to 


parted at ſea, 


The death 


man, and his death was much lamented, ,+ Si- 

George 
In the mean time, the plantation was Sum. 
but in a ſorry way. The ſavages were fo © 


ers. ? 
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us'd to inſult them after capt. Smith's 

departure that they came oſten to the 

paliſades of James's Toun, and knock d 

on the head all the 'Znghſh whom they 

found ſtragling in the woods. Io 

remedy this abuſe, the 3 finding 

that the forbearance of the Eugliſb en- 

_ creas'd the inſolence of the natives, re- 

ſolv'd to deal with them in another man- 

ner. He ſent Sir Thomas Gates to one 

of their towns, call'd Kecoughton, which 

he pillag'd, nat ſo much out of any ex- 

pectation of booty, as to ſtrike terror in- 

to the favages. And, at the ſame time, 

he ſent a meſſage to Powhaton, offering 

him his friendſhip if he would live peace- 

A weſſoge ably, and trade with the colony upon 

haton. the ſquare 3 but threatning fire and ſword 

in cate of his obſtinacy : he likewiſe re- 

quir'd him to releaſe ſome Exgliſb whom 

he detain'd as ſlaves. But Powhaton, 

fooliſhly imagining that all the Exghfb 

bravery was gone with capt. Smith, re- 

turn'd an infolent refuſal, bidding the meſ- 

ſengers leave his country, and never ap- 

pear before him with any meſſage, un- 

leſs they brought him a coach and horſes, 

which he had been inform'd, (by one of 

his own people who had gone to England 

the year before by his contrivance,) the 

great lords made utc of when they viſited: 

one another. | AA 270 F 

This refuſing to releaſe: the priſoners, 

would have been ſeverely reſented had the 

lord governor ſtaid much longer; but 

his lordfhip's ill health, and the phy- 

ſicians aſſuring him that nothing would 

lord De recover him but his native air, determin- 

la Ware ed him to lea ve Virginia; ſo that leaving 

 $0e: for a deputation with Mr. Percy, till far- 

"812". ther orders from the council in England, 

he embark'd, there being then in James's 

Town above 200 men in good caſe, and 

proviſions ſufficient for at leaſt 10 months; 

Sir Thomas Gates. had been ſent for be- 

fore, by the council of Exgland for Me 2 

India affairs, to give an account of the 

ſtate of the country, and to inform them 

whether it would be worth their while 

to be at farther expence in ſettling colonies 

there. To this he had return d them an 

anſwer, which being confirm'd by the 

lord governor, at his return, gave them 

ſuch tatisfaQtion, that they were refoly'd 

to ſupport the plantations in Virginia to 

: the utmoſt ; and accordingly Sir Thomas 

8 , Dale was diſpatch'd thither with a freſh 

from Eng- ſupply, and a commiſſion to command in 

land to chief, as marſhal, till Sir Thomas Gates 
Virginia. ſhould go over. 

Sir Thomas Dale found the colony at 
his arrival in the old ſtate of idleneſs and 
lazineſs, which gives one no extraordinary 
idea of the fitneſs of Mr. Piercy for govern- 

ment. However he made haſte to {et 
them to work, and inſtead of letting 


4 
1611. 


by lord De la Mare, he put them upon 
providing for themſelves in the country, 
and capt. Ango in one expedition 
among the Patawomecks, a people living 
upon the largeſt river in all Cheapest 
bay, and is the diviſion between what 
is now call'd Virginia and Mary- Land, 
brought to Fames's Town 1100 buſhels 
of corn; having met with a good recep- 
tion from thoſe people. He likewiſe diſ- 
cover d nearer the colony, the river Nan- 
Jamund, which runs into James's River 
about half way from the ſea on the ſouth 
fide ; and built a town, to which he gave 
the name of "Henry, in honour * . 
prince of Malec. Nor was this all the % 
ad vantage of this brave captain's expe- 47 ty 
dition; for he made way for the redeem- * 
ing all the priſoners who were in Powe 
haton's power, which he did in this man- 
ner. uE | b 
Powhaton's beloved daughter Poca- 
bunta, being at this time in the king of 
Patawomeck'shouſe, thete being a friend- 
thip between them, capt. Argol, who 
was intimate with that king's brother, 
propos d to him the getting this young 
lady into his hands, by aſſuring him, 
upon his honour, that ſhe ſhould be 
well treated, and by telling him, that Capr-in 
he had no other plot in getting her in his Arg 
power, but the releaſe of his countrymen, gn, 
whom Powhaton unjuſtly detain'd. Paſs redeem 
tancie at firſt boggled at it, as a breach e priſe 
of truſt, and an action which might bring 
the ſuperiour force of Powhaton upon 
their country; but Argot preſſing him up- 
on the juſtice of it, and mixing ſome me- 
naces of withdrawing his friendſhip if he 
would not comply with his requeſt; and 
at the ſame time promiſing to ſecure him 
againſt the reſentment of Powhaton ; he 
prevail'd upon him to interceed with his 3, gert- 
brother, and by that means he got the ing Hoca. 
lady deliver'd to him, to which ſhe bunte in. 
had no averſion, having taken a lik in ik 
to the Exgliſh ever ſince capt. Smith had 
been her father's priſoner. * 

As ſoon as the captain arriv'd with his 
fair priſoner at James's Town, a meſſage 
was ſent to Powhaton,that ſhe was there ; 
and if he expected her reteafe, he muſt 
ſend back all the priſoners he had; toge- 
ther with all the arms and working tools 
which the Durch men had purloind out 
of James's Town, beſides that, he ſhould | 
pay for her ranſom, a good quantity of 
corn, for the uſe of the colony. Powha- 
ton was in great perplexity at his daugh- 
ter's captivity, but as he lov'd her ten- 
derly, (and indeed ſhe was the moſt va- 
lyable thing in his dominions) he ſent 
back word, that if the captain, who had 
his daughter, would fait up his river, he 


would ſatisfy him, and enter into a firm 
alliance with the Engliſh. - Sit 
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chem live upon the proviſions left them | 
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Powha- . 
ton 
agree: 


with Sir 


Tho. Dale 


to g ive up 


the Eng. 
liſn priſo- 


ners. 


Pocahun- 
da turn: 
chriſt ian 

g Mar- 
ries an 


* 


45 uncle performing the father's part, in the | 


* 


Sir Thomas Gates was now arriv'd, 
and had taken the government upon him; 
he treated Pocahunta with ſo much civi- 
lity and reſpect, that ſhe was very indif- 
ſerefit about going home, having a ſpirit 
and inclinations very. averſe from the ſa- 
vage way of -living of the people of her 
country. She was young, having been 
but about 13 years of age when ſhe fay'd 
capt. Smith's life; ſhe was handſome too, 
and of a {ſweet engaging "temper, ſo that 
all the Engliſh, aftet the governor's exam- 
ple, ſhew'd her a great deal of reſpect; 
particularly Sir Thomas Dale, who took 
much pains to inſtruct her in the princi- 
ples of the chriſtian religion, which ſhe 
ſoon learn'd, and began to have great 
lik ing to. It was agreed that Sir Thomas 
Date ſhould go to treat with Powbaton 
inſtead of capt. Argol : and ſo taking 


the lady aboard his frigot attended by 


1 50 men, he ſail'd to Pamankre, where 
the ſavage king reſided at that time. 
However defirous Powhaton was to 
relieve his daughter, yet the buſineſs was 
protracted, the ſavages, who came to the 


ſhip, pretending to know nothing of Sir 


Thomas's affair, ' adviſing him to treat 
with the King's brother Opecancanogh 
(the fame whom captain Smith had drag'd 
out in ſight of his army, as has been re- 
lated in its place) becauſe they ſaid the 
king was not at home. But Sir Thomas 
giving orders to his men to uſe ſome 
hoſtilities, and to threaten more, Powha- 
ton at laſt. vouchſafed to ſend perſons to 
treat about Pygcahunta's releaſe ; but 
when they came into her preſence, ſhe 
receiv'd them very coldly, bidding them 
tell the king, © That ſince ſhe found he 
< valued her ſo little, as to prefer a par- 
cel of ruſty iron before her freedom, 
ſhe would ſtay with the Engliſh where 
* the was eſteem'd and reſpected.” 

Upon the return of the meſſengers. to 
Powhaton, he ſerit one of his chief cour- 
tiers to defire Sir Thomas to retire to 
James's Town, giving his word, that in 
15 days, he would ſend all that they had 
demanded ; and withal he told Pocahun- 
ta, that if ſhe inclin'd to ftay with the 


Sir Thomas Date to treat her as his own 
daughter. This meſſage was agreeable 
to them bath, and Sir Thomas ſhewing 
not the leaſt diſtruſt of Powhaton, went 
back to James's Town with his fair diſ- 
ciple, whom he inſtructed in a ſhort time 
ſo perfectly in the chriſtian faith, that ſhe 
defir'd baptiſm, and had it by the gover- 
nors chaplain, to the ſatisfaction of the 
whole colony, and to her own great com- 
tort; and ſome time after, with her fa- 
ther's conſent, ſhe was marry'd to an 
Engliſh gentleman, of the colony, her 


Engliſh, he gave her leave, and defir'd' 


| 


publick church, by giving her to be mar- 


yd according to the rubric. 


Nor did Powhaton fail of his promiſe, 


but ſent the priſoners, the arms and in- 


ſtruments, together with a handſome pre- 


ſent of corn, at the time appointed, and 
folemnly- promis'd that if any of his 
people did any hurt to the Engliſh, he 
would ſend them to James's Town to be 
puniſh'd. He liv'd eyer after, in peace and 
friendſhip with the Enghtſh. 
went with her husband to England, 
where ſhe was treated with great reſpect, 
as ſhe well deſery'd, upon the account of 
her quality, but much more for her ver- 
tue and good ſenſe, and intending to go 
back to her own country, ſhe dy'd at 
Graveſend much lamented by all that 
knew her, having ſhew'd both by her 
life and at her death, that ſhe was a good 
chriſtian. 


In the time, that Sir Thomas Dale 


was tranſacting the affair of the ranſom 
with Powhaton, capt, Argol ſail d up the 


Pocabunta 
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riyer, to the Checabominies, a people Checa- 
that inhabited a country, near a river of hominies. 


that name, which runs into James's river 
from the north weſt fide. Theſe people 
had never ſubmitted to Powhaton, but 
were ſtill at war with him. They had 
no King of their own, but were govern'd 
by eight nobles; and were willing to ſub- 
mit themſelves to the king of 
and defir'd to be call'd the Checohominie 
Engliſh. Theſe agreed with the captain, 
that every one who carry'd a bow, ſhould 
ſend two buſhels and a half of corn to 
Jamess Town.every harveſt, for which 
they were to receive ſo much copper a 
man, and each of their governors a ſuit of 
red cloth. Their country. lies in a fine 
{por of ground. - 

Bat one of the moſt conſiderable pieces 
of ſervice to his country, was his diſco- 
very northward to Sagadahoc, and farther 


Britain, 


Diſcove- 
ries tothe 


north he ſail'd as far as S. Croix and Port north- 
Royal on each fide the bay of Fund: in vard. 


46 deg. here he found the French making 
colonies, and thinking it an encroach- 
ment upon the right of the crown of 
England, he drove them out, deſtroy'd 
their forts, and brought their ſhips to 
James's Town, with the two jeſuits who 


had the ſuperintendency of the plantati- 


ons in thoſe parts. 
Thus by the good government of Sir 
Thomas Gates, and (after his departure 


for England in the year 1614) by the vi- 


gilance and excellent conduct of Sir Tho, 
Dale, and the bravery and indefatigable 
induſtry of capt. (afterwards Sir Samuel) 
Argol,the colony was brought to a flouriſh- 
ing condition. In the year 1616, Dale 


went for England, and left capt. Tardly coptain 


in the office of deputy. 
him that Pocahunta (now a chriſtian by 


It was with Yardly 
made de- 


fat ge- 


vernor. 
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the name of Rebekah) went for England 
with her husband; and one of Powha- 
ton's councellors, call'd Tomocomo went 
at the fame time; but he would never 


change his religion, altho there was great 


1617. 


1619. 


pains taken to perſuade him to it. He 
Was ſent by his king, to ſee whether 


they were model d into a regular goyern- 
ment; a college was crectcd,; and many 
new houſes. built, and all things had a 
| fine appearance: and this year many par- 
ticular patents were granted for {ſeparate 
8 and. much money was rais' d 


The Col s- 
ny in good 
cond; tion 


* England was as good a country as was 


ed a ſtick ind made a notch in it for every 


vance the plantation, and made them 


pretended,” and how it was peopled. At 
his firft landing. at Plymonth, he provid- 


one he ſaw, intending by that way of 
reckoning to count the numbers of the 
14 England, at leaft of the inha- 

itants of the cities where he ſhould hap- 
pen to be; but he was ſoon convinc'd that 
the largeſt tree in his maſters dominions, 
would not have been enough to make 
the computation, and therefore threw 
way his ſtick, and admir'd the numbers 
ie ſaw in that one place; and to be ſure 
was much more ſurpriz d when he came 
„„ „„ ö 3 
Captain 7ardly apply'd himſelf to ad- 


employ a great deal of gfound in plant- 
ing tobacco; but he was forced at ſome- 
times to march out upon parties, to ob- 
lige the Checahominies to bring in the 
corn according to their agreement with 
capt. A gol. Several other provinces 
likewiſe furniſh'd them with corn and 
dther neceſſaries, and all matters went 
very well on, the council from home, 
ſending them frequent - recruits, with 
all things requiſite for advancing the 
colony. He being call'd home, capt. 
Argol was ſent to ſupply his place: and 
ſoon after the lord De la Ware ſet fail for 
Virginia, but dy'd at ſea. About this 
time likewiſe dy'd Powhaton, and was 
ſueceeded by his ſecond brother Tropaton, 
who with the brother formerly mention'd 
renew'd the league with the Exgliſh. 

Upon Argol's return to England, Tardly 
(now Sir George) was again made deputy 
of Virginia, to the general ſatisfaction of 
all the colony. And now the tobacco be- 
gan to flouriſh, which has ſince been ſo 
conſiderable a branch of trade: but by 
an odd piece of roguery, they ſold the 
beſt Virginia tobacco, in England, as the 
growth of another country, and the worſt 
of it, as being only the produce of Vir- 
ginia. Thus did ſome traders, for their 
own particular profit, cheat their country, 


and at the fame time brought the Virgi- 


nia plantation into diſrepute. 
Notwithſtamding 


conveniencies, the planting in that coun- 
try was well ſupported; for, before the 
end of the year 1619, eight ſhips were 
diſpatch'd by the company, and four 
more by private adventurers, in which 
Went above 1260 perſons which made the 


and the com 


this and other in- 


y voluntary contributions, ſor building 
churches, and propagat: 2g the chriſtiag 
faith in Virginia, and publick ſchcols 
were {ct up r breeding of youth in re- 
ligion and literature ; ſo that in the year 
1621, by the encouragment of the carl of 
Southampton, and others, the company 
ſent over 21 ſhips, which carry'd 1 300 per- 
ſons, and 26 new patents were given gut 
this year, cach of which occafion'd freſh 
additions to the numbers already gone 
over. Their iron works, vineyards, ſalt- 
works, cotton plants, and tobacco, as 
alſo ſugar canes, hemp, flax, wood, mul- 
berries, oranges, and lemons, corn, and 
all other things were in a thriving way; 
and by a particular recommendation from 
the king, the lord treaſurer Southampton 
y, they apply'd them- 
ſelyes particularly to the making of wine 
and ſil k. | 


4 


had  engratiated themſelves (as they 
thought) with Opecancanogh, by ſendin 

workmen to build him a handſome houſe 
after the ZEng/iſh faſhion, inſtead of the 
hog's-ſty he and his anceſtors had liv'd 
in before, and had furniſh'd it with their 
own moveables, of which he was very 
fond, and was ſo taken with the locks, 
that he ſpent the beſt part of the day in 
locking and unlocking the doors, wonder- 
ing at the conjuration of ſhutting or open- 
ing of a large door, by only turning 
a key a little to one fide or to the 
other. OT | * 

But altho' this peace was honeſty meant 
on the part of the Engliſh, and that they 
were ſo far ſrom having any ill deſign, or ſuſ- 
pecting any ill uſage from the natiyes that 
they entertain'd them in their own houles 
like friends. and brothers; and, without 
any fear, diſpers'd . themſelyes in ſmall 
parties thro” different places of the country 
to labour ſuch ſpots of ground as were 
aſſign'd them; yet all the appearance 


were actually carry ing on a bloody con- 


In order to Na! 
tually, they did 

they could expect from their beſt friends, 
but under hand had a concert to cut them 
all off at one time; and to oblige the 
Eugliſb to live the more ſecurely, they 


number in Virginia 2260. 


And now 


of good nature and familiarity in the 
| ſavages, was only grimace, and they. 


The governor in 1621 was Sir Francis 671 5. 
Wyatt, and all things ſecm'd to be in Francis 
the moſt profound peace, and a good un- hang. 
derſtanding kept with the natives. They 


ſpiracy againſt all the Eugliſb in Virginia. , ,,, 
them the more effec- gn 


em all the good offices — Eng: 
Un. 


laid aſide their bows and arrows, for 


ſometimes 
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In ſome 
meaſure 
executed. 


And re- 
veng d. 


ſometime before the day fix d for the ex- 
ecution of their plot; and obſerving that 
this made the Engliſh likewiſe go with- 
out arms, or lay them by, in a place by 
themſelves, they agreed ſecretly, to come 
unarm'd, and having ſciz'd the weapons 
of thoſe they deſignd to murder, they 
determin'd to cut their throats with their 
own {words. | 
Opechancanogh was at the head of this 
helliſh contrivance, and it had taken as 
fully as.they intended it, had not the good 
hand of providence prevented it in a great 
meaſure, by putting it in the heart of one 
of the ſavages to diſcover it to one of the 
planters; ſo that the colony at James's 
Town were upon their guard, and as 
many others as they had time to give 
the allarm to. Notwithſtanding which 
above 409 Engliſh were murder'd in dif- 
ferent places; for the ſavages coming 
about breakfaſt time, and being invited, 
as uſual, to cat with them, they watch'd 
the opportunity, and ſnatching up ſwords 
or other inſtruments of miſchief, fell in 
among the naked Eng/;/h, and ſpared nei- 
ther age nor ſex, in all places where they 
had not been warn'd to be upon their 
guard. But at James's Town, and at 
the places near, finding the Eugliſb arm'd 
they ſneak d off, without attempting any 
thing. This happen'd on Friday the 224 
of March 1621. How the Engliſh came 
to defer the chaſtiſing this villany till the 
year following, 1 don't know ; but in the 
year-1622, they march'd in a body to 
Pamanuc, which they burn'd to the 
ground, together with many other towns 
and villages thro' the country, and k ill'd 
all the ſavages who made any oppoſition, 
and Opecaucauogb himſelf was ſaid to 
have dy'd by their hands. But after 
this revenge the natives beg'd peace, and 
the Engliſh, having ſettled the conſuſions 


occaſiond by the maſſacre, kept more up- 
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on their guard than formerly, and king 
Nane ſent them arms and ammuniton, 
rom the tower of London. 

But in the year 1623, there were ſo 
manycomplaints made of the ill management 
of the firſt colony call'd the London Com- 
pany, that the King appointed an inquiry 
to be made into the affairs of Viuginia; 
the reſult of which was, that a Je 


 warrnato was iſſu'd out againſt their 


patent; and after a trial in the court 
of king's bench, in Trinity term the 
year following, it was ſeclar'd for- 
feited; and, ſince that time, the plan- 
tations in Virginia have been under 
the imediate direction of the crown, 
And this is all that we have occaſion 
at preſent to ſay of the firſt colony men- 
tion'd in the patent granted in 1606 ; 
being in extent from ſouth to north, along 
Cheſatea bay, from Cafe Charles, on 

. | 
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the eaſt ſide of the bay, about 60 miles, 
that is from 37 to 38 degrees lat. taking 
in all the land included in that degree, 
betwean Cheſapeak bay and the occan. 
As alſo from Cape Henry, on the welt 
ſide of the bay, to Patowomeck river, 
(call'd in the Atlas Parowmeck) about go 
miles, vi g. from 37 to 38 degrees and a 
half ; and Keeps the courſe of that river 
north weſt, along the ſide of Mary-Lang, 
from which that river divides V7rginia on 
that fide) till you reach the 40th 2 of 
latitude. So that what is now call'd 
Virginia, is bounded by the ocean on the 
eaſt, till you come to the 3$th degree 
(becauſe, fo far it is on both ſides the bay 
of Cheſafeak) and by Mary-Land on 
the eaſt, for the reſt of it: by Pen/elva- 
nia and a part of Mary-Land, on the 
north; by the Apalitean mountains on 
the weſt; and by Carolina on the ſouth. 
All which countries, at the time of their 
firſt diſcoyery by wir Valter Rawleigh, 
and even at the firſt patent's being grant- 
ed by king James, went under the com- 
mon name of Virginia. There are ſour great 
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ation of 
Virginia. 


Four 


rivers, in proper Vinginia, on the welt large ri. 
ſide, which run into Cheſapeak bay with- vers in 


in 15 or 20 miles of one another, 
Powhatan river, to which the Engliſh 
gave the name of James's river, which 
is about three miles broad as it enters the 
bay, and is navigable 1 50 miles. 2. Pa- 
manuc river, which, in honour ,of that 
moſt excellent prince King Charles I. then 
only duke of Tork, they call'd Tork riv- 
er. It is 14 miles north of Tames's 
river, and is navigable 60 miles, and, 
with ſmall barges, 30 miles farther. 3. 
Topahanoc, navigable 140 miles, and 4. 
Potawomec, about 7 miles broad, and 
navigable 140; and is by much the larg- 
eſt river in Virginia, and the bounds be- 
tween Virginia and Mary-Land on the 
weſt ſide of the Cheſapeak bay. 

In this country there are few towns, 
the Engliſh chuſing to live upon their ſe- 
veral plantations. They are ſaid to have 
49 pariſhes, moſt part of which have 
miniſters of the church of Luglaud, who 
are preſented by the church wardens: and 
veſtry, and inducted by the governor ; 
there are only two presby terian, and three 
quaker meetings in all Virginia. It is 
divided into 23 counties, which have all 
Engliſh names, except Nanſamund and 
Accomac; and in the year 1703, the 
number of Engliſh in this country was 
reckon'd 60,616, beſides 6500 inhabi- 
tants of Norther-neck, which I ſuppoſe 
is that part of it, on the eaſt ſide of 
Cheſapeak bay, and about 200 French 
refugees. 1 3 

All the country here diſcrib'd was diſ- 
cover'd by the firſt colony, planted here 
by the London Company, being within 
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the limits fix'd by the patent to them, al- 
tho” they did not run farther up, on the 
eaſt ſide of the bay, than 60 miles; and 
the patent being made void, before 


what is now. calld Mary-Land was 


diſcover'd, at leaſt poſſeſsd (which they 
might have laid claim to, had the 
patent ſubſiſted) there was no more of 
that country call'd afterwards by the 
name of Virginia, than what is above 


defcrib'd. 
S BG ib... -Y; 

The Diſcovery and Planting of NEW 
ENGLAND. 


1. in the preceding ſection, 

given an account of the progreſs 
of the colony, ſent to America, by the 
London Company, we now proceed to the 
24 Colony, call'd in the patent of 1606, 
the Plymouth Colony: Which (altho' 
granted to ſettle in Virginia) took ano- 
ther name ſo ſoon, that we think it pro- 
perer to diſtinguiſh it from the former by 


the name of New 4 e as it was ſoon 


call'd, after the diſſolution of the patent, 
than to confound our readers with the 
common name of Virginia. 

In the year 1606, the fame year that 
the firſt colony ſet out, as we have al- 
ready related, Sir John Popham, then 
lord chief - juſtice of England, and Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, governor of H- 
month, in conjunction with ſeveral other 
gentlemen and merchants in the welt, fitt- 
ed out a ſmall ſhip, with only 30 men, 
for this great deſign of planting a colo- 
ny among ſavages, and which was as bad, 
having the Spaniards conſtantly 'going 


and coming thro” the ſeas they had to 


croſs in their way to their deſign'd ſettle- 
ment. And indeed the event ſhew'd that 
it was ill judg'd to attempt ſettling in 
America, with ſo flender a force. For 
their ſhip falling in with a fleet of Spani- 
ards, near the iſlands poſſeſt by that na- 
tion, was taken, and capt. Challons, who 
commanded her, after very ill uſage, was 
fent to Spain, where he and his men 
were treated no better. 

The lord chief juſtice ſent another ſhip, 
foon after, commanded by capt. Hanham, 
but gave him inſtructions only to view 
the country, and make report, that they 
might judge whether it would be worth 
their while to be at charge to make a 
plantation, many of the adventurers ha- 
ving been diſcourag'd by the miſcarriage 
of their firft ſhip. He perform'd the 
voyage happily, and gave fo good an 
account of the country, that thoſe who 
appear'd very backward jto the attempt 
before, were now the moſt eager to carry 
it on. And therefore, 


— «c 3 


Two ſhips were forthwith, fitted out 
under the conduct of capt. Popham and 
capt. Gilbert, with 100 men, and all 
neceſſaries, who going to the north eaſt 
of Cheſapeak bay, according to the tenure 
of their patent, landed at Sagadehoc, 
formerly mention'd, in 45 deg. n. lat, in 
the country now call'd New England, and 
ſtaid till the year folowing. But in that 
time, the lord chief juſtice dynig in Exg- 
land, and likewiſe Sir John Gilbert (bro- 
ther to the captain, and preſident of the 
council for V eſt-India affairs,) and capt: 


Popham dying in America; altho” Sir 


Francis Popham, who ſucceeded to his 
father's eſtate, ſent over a freſh ſupply ; 
yet capt. Gilbert being oblig'd to return 
to England to take poſſeſſion of his bro- 
ther's eſtate, and there being no other per- 
{on there, whom they thought proper to 
be entruſted with the plantation, they 
unanimouſly agreed to return with the 
ſhips lately arriv'd ; which they accord- 
ingly did, to the great diſcouragement of Bur vn 
all the adventurers; fo that the /- (tte ſuc- 
— Company was good as diffoly'd of 
ittelf. 

The Engliſh plantation being thus 
deſerted, the French, pretending to 'have 
been the firſt diſcoverers of that part of 7. 
the continent, in the reign of Francis I. French 
1524, by Verrazanus an Italian then in 7115 
the French ſervice, now took poſſeſſion leer of 
of that part of the country up Fundi Fundi 
bay, and planted S. Croix and Port bo. 
Royal, the one on the weſt, and the 
other on the caſt of that bay, and oppo- 
fite to one another. But they were diſ- 
poſſeſt by capt. Argot, as has been alrea- ,, , 
dy related, | thruſt out 

The French being thus diſpoſſeſt, the H Arge. 
Engliſh adventurers for the Plymouth 
Company, again pluck'd up their ſpirits, 
and ſent two ſhips in 1611, under 'the 
command of capt. Hobſon and capt. Har- 
ley, to revive their old plantation ; but 
they did not meet with that peaceable 
reception from the natives that the reſt of 
their country men had done, fof which 
this was the occaſion : Before their ar- 
rival upon the coaſt one Hunt, Who | pier 
had come to ſome place thereabouts, ff me 
in a ſmuggling way, had entice'd a good py 
number of the natives aboard his ſhip, Aus 
whither they went without any ſcruple, 
confiding in the honour of the. Engliſh 
which they had experienced before. 
But as ſoon as he had them in his 
power, he clap'd them all under hatch- 
es, and fail'd away, and afterwards fold 
them for flayes. This piece of villany 
ſo exaſperated the natives (otherwiſe a 
good natur'd people) that they no ſooner 
perceiv'd the Engliſh ſhips, but they 
took to their arms, and altho' the 
captain's ſent two of their country men 

| | aſhore, 


* 
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aſhore, who had been well us'd in Eng- 
land, they could not prevail with their 


friends to have any commerce with ſuch | 


dious le as they beliey'd the 
8861 e e Such miſchief is one 
wicked man, abandon'd to honour and 
mh. vertue, capable of doing, when he has 
little private intereſt more at beart, 
than the honour and advantage of 
bis country. The two natives, whom 
they had ſent to perſuade their coun- 
try men to renew their former cor- 
reſpondence, were as much diſguſted, 
when they were inform'd of Hunt's trea- 
chery, as the others were, and therefore 
plotted the deſtruction of the Engliſh 
they had come over with, howeyer in- 
nocent they knew them to be of their 
country men's crime. Having concerted 
meaſures to bring this abour, they fell 
upon the Engliſh one day, but they 
being more upon their guard, than the 
natives thought, they ſoon defeated them. 
But, finding it impracticable to bring 
them to have confidence in them, they 
thought it needleſs to ſtay any longer in 
that country unleſs they had had force 
ſufficient to ſubdue it; they therefore re- 
turn'd to England. h 
Capt. Smith was prevail'd upon to fail 
severe! With two ſhips to that coaſt, where he 
voz-ges to Oblig'd the natives to trade with him, 
New and with eight men only went along the 
Evgland coaſt, and, landing in ſeveral places, took 


an exact plan of it; and at his return, 


made 1500 pounds of otters and beavers 
skins, ſalt fiſh, and train oil. He ſet 
out a ſecond time that year, with two 
ſhips more, but being forced back by a 
ſtorm with his maſts all broken, he went 
aboard a ſmall bark to proſecute his voy- 
age, and was taken by the French and 
carry'd priſoner to France, altho' the 
ſhip made her eſcape. Several other 
thips were ſent before the year 1620 and 
this Plymouth colony was in good repu- 

tere the tation in England. 

Plimouch In the year 16 20, a freſh recruit was 

Com- ſent from England, by the Plymouth 

pany ar. Company, under the command of capt. 

Gan Standiſh, who arriv'd at Cape Cod, in 

pe a 

Cod. the lat. of 42 and having turn'd the 
cape, they found a ſpacious bay running 
ſouthward, capable of containing 1000 
ſhips, having the land on the eaſt, ſouth 
and weſt of it, and its entry, at the 
cape, about five miles broad, but is con- 
ſiderably wider farther ſouth, for about 
10 miles. In this bay they faw a great 
number of whales, but were not equip'd 
for that kind of fiſhing. Their buſineſs 
being to find convenient places for ſett- 
ling, they ſent ſome parties aſhore, well 
arm'd, to view the country, who ſaw 
{ome of the natives, but could not oyer- 
take them. They found ſeveral places 
coyer'd with mats, under ſome of which 
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were hid bows and arrows, and under 


others, Indian wheat, which laſt the 

borrow'd ſome part of for food, and like- 
wiſe for ſeed. They ſaw in the country 
great ſtore of ſtrawberries, walnuts, and 
{ome vines; and the ruines of an old fort; 
by which and by a ſhip kettle, which 
they found, they concluded that ſome 
Europeans had been in that country be- 
fore, Another company of 24 men were 
ſent but in one of the long boats to ſearch 
the rivers that run into the bay, if any 
ſach there were. One of the parties that 
landed, found ſome houſes, but no inha- 
bitants, but they concluded they could 
not be far off, becauſe they found freſh 
proviſions,and good ſtore of corn in them: 
and at laſt they found they had judg'd 
right, for one night they were attack'd 
by the natives; but having kept ſtrict 
watch, they gave the Indians ſo warm 
a repulſe that they fled. Having view'd 
a good part of the country, they return- 
ed to the ſhips, and by the report of 
the ſeveral officers and their ſoldiers, that 
it ſeem'd to be a fruitful country abound- 
ing with all ſorts of trees, and a fat foil 
for producing all things neceſſary and be- 
neficial, it was thought proper to ſettle a 
colony there. And- their long boat re- 
turning at the ſame time, with the news 


of a moſt commodious harbour, at a 


place directly oppoſite to the point of 
Cape Cod, at the mouth of the bay, where 
there was great plenty of fiſh and fowl ; 
at the entry to which harbour, there 
were two iſlands, not inhabited, well 
ſtock'd with wood, which would be of 
great uſe to them in building; thither 
they went; and finding every thing an- 
{wer their expeQation, they ſet about 
building a new town, and call'd it H- 


of work. 

When their town was pretty far ad- 
vanced, one of the natives came very 
boldly thro” the ſtreets alone, and coming 
up to ſome of the Eugliſb who were at 
work, bid them welcome to the country. 
He had his bow and arrows, but was 
ſtark naked, except a ſort of a leather 
girdle about his waſte. The Engliſh 


with them,' and gave him ftrong liquor to 
drink, which he ſeem'd to like very much 
by the quantity he drank. 
them that the place where they were 
was call'd Patuxet, and that the old in- 
habitants were either dead of the plague, 
or had deſerted the place. He ſaid he 


was a ſagamore (that is a lord) of Morg- 
tiggon, à country about five days journey 
from thence, and would come again to 
viſit them. In a ſhort time, he was as 
good as his word, and brought fiye or 


{1x 


mouth ; every family, and indeed every & 
particular perſon taking ſuch a proportion mouth 
built. 


treated him civilly, and made him cat 


He told 
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ſix more of his country men along with 


him; but now they were all cloth'd with 


deer skins, and the chief man had a cat's 
sk in upon his arm. Theſe were in like 


manner, well entertain d by the Eugliſb, 
and went away very well pleas'd. 


A peace 
concluded 
between 
the Eng- 
liſh and 
Matſla- 
ſoyt lord 
of the 
ohn). 


Soon aſter this ſecond viſit a meſſage 
came to the governor, to give him an ac- 
count, that Muaſſaſoyt, the great Saga- 
more of the adjacent country Was come to 
a certain place hard by to have an inter- 
view with the governor, Capt. Winſlow 
was ſent to meet him; with ſome toys, by 
way. of preſent, who was well receiv'd 
by that king, and being told that the 
governor had no ill deſign, but only pro- 
pos'd a league between him and his ma- 
ſter the king of Great Britain, Maſſa- 
ſoyt readily accepted it, and leaving capt. 
Winſlow with his brother, went himſelf 
only attended by 20 men, to the town. 
Capt, Standiſh, being advertis'd of his 
coming by a meſſage from Winſlow, went 
out to meet him with a ſmall retinue, 
and after they had embraced one another, 
in a friendly manner, the King was con- 
ducted to the governor's houte, where he 
was treated with the beſt things they had, 
the principal part of the entertainment 
being ſtrong waters, which his majeſty 
was very fond of, and drank very plenti- 
fully of them. After the collation. was 
over, they went upon buſineſs; and in a 
ſhort time concluded a peace, and. enter'd 
into a league of friendſhip upon equitable 
terms on both ſides, vis. That they 
« ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other in all 
„ juſt wars. That reſtitution, and ſatis- 
faction ſhould be made in caſe of any 
« injury of either ſide, and all offenders 
« duly 
« allies ſhould be comprehended in this 
« treaty; and that it ſhould be noti- 
« ſy'd to them by him. And laſtly, that 
« both the Engliſh and the Indiaus 


<« when they came to viſit one another, 


« ſhould be without arms.” 

This treaty was carry'd on and agreed 
to, by the help of an Indian interpreter 
call'd Tiſquantum, a native of New Hug- 
land, whom the Engliſh had carry'd out 
of America to England ſome time before, 
and ſpoke good Engliſh. The King ha- 
ving ſtaid ſome hours af Plymonth, re- 
tir'd to the woods about a mile from the 
town, where he lodg'd all night, his 


wives and children coming there to him, 


and the governor ſending, the next day, 
two gentlemen to make his compliments, 
Maſſaſoyt gave them a good entertain- 
ment, and ſhew'd by all his behaviour 
that he deſign'd to adhere to the treaty ; 
and in this mind he retir'd to his own ha- 
bitation. 

In the mean time the colony went on 
to admiration, the town of Plymeuth 


puniſh'd. That all Maſſaſoyt's 


| 


| 


was far advanc'd, and they took care to 
to ſow their ground with ſuch ſeed as they 
had either brought from England. or 
found in America. But in font or five 
months after the treaty, the governor ha- 
ving a mind to hnow how Maſſaſoyt re- 
liſh'd it, and likewiſe . being«defirous- to 
have an account of the country, diſpatch- 
ed capt. Winſlow with only three at- 
tendants (one of which was Tiſguantum) 
to Pacanoke where the Indian king kept 
his court, Mr. Min lot, in this march, 
found all the marks of truth in what the 
Moratiggon had told them relatiug to the 
deſolation of the country by the plague, 
for he ſaw a finc country all along, but al- 
moſt uninhabited. However ſuch 
ple as he found, gave him the heſt enter- 
tainment they had, and offer'd them- 
ſeives to carry his baggage, and took 
himſelf and his company upon their ſhoul- 
ders, when they had any rivers to paſs. 
When they arriv'd at Maſſaſoyt's pa- 


lace, he was much out of countenance, yr. 
for he was quite deſtitute of provifions Winſlow 


that he could not give them a dinner; 
their manner being to live from hand to 


mouth. However his people went a fiſh- ſoyt. 


ing and fowling, and in a little time, they 
got ſome fiſh and patridges, Nor were 
they better lodg'd, for they were forced to 
ly upon a mat with the king and his wile, 
where ſome of his nobles pidg'd in with 
them. So, that having found by his 
chearful countenance, and open behaviour 
that he had not repented the treaty, they 
cut their viſit ſhort, and return'd back to 
Plymouth; giving great joy to the colo- 
ny for Maſſaſoyt's firmneſs. | 

But there were a people towards the 
ſouth eaſt from Plymouth, known by the 
name of Narraghanſets, ſituated near 
the great ſea, in 31 and a half n. lat. who 
icem'd to be quite diſaffected to the Eng- 


liſh ; for Conauacus, their great Saga- He kin; 


more or king, lent a meſſenger to 79. 
month, with a bundle of arrows wrapt 
in the skin of a rattle-ſnake. 
the interpreter told the governor, was an 


open dedlaration of war; and therefore 
in anſwer to this bravade, the goyernor meu 


took the arrows out, and ſftuff'd the sł in 
full of powder and ball, and ſo ſent it 
back by the meſſenger: but at the meſ- 
ſenger's return to his king, he was ſo 
frighted at the powder and ball (which 
he imagined were ſent to deſtroy him and 
his people before the Engliſh appear'd) 
that he would not let it ſtay a moment 
in his houſe, but ſent it back by another 
meſſenger. W hether he had been inform- 
ed of the dreadful effects of powder and 
ſhot from the meſſenger who had carry'd 
the arrows, or ſome other way, 1 don't 
know, but he would not touch either, 
which gave occaſion of good. diverſion 


to 


Book L 


This, as ſends 


to the ueliſb. and gave them reaſon to 


Tiſquan. 
tum's ro- 
guery. 


believe, that he who was ſo much afraid 
of touching powder and ball, when they 
were not in a condition to do him hurt, 
would not ſtand the diſcharging them 
from a cannon or a musket. 
But that they might not be attack d 
at diſadvantage, they ſortify d their town 
as well as they could; and hen they had 
fmiſh'd their works, capt, Standiſh went 
with io men intending to go to the coun- 
try of the Meſſachuſets northweſt from 
Plymouth, and afterwards a flouriſh- 
ing colony of Exgliſh. But he was forced 
to return by an allarm from the city, 
that the Norraganſets were upon their 
march to attack the Engliſh. This allarm 
was a contrivance vi 7i/quanium, who, 
altho' he was then with capt. Standiſh, 
had left inſtructions with - a correſpon- 
dent of his to vent this piece of news as 
ſoon as they ſhould be ſome miles out of 
town (as appear'd afterwards). The In- 
dian told this news with ſuch ſeeming 
concern, and zeal for the colony, that no 
body doubted the truth of it; he added 
likewiſe that Maſſaſoyt was in the league 
againſt them. Upon capt. Sandiſb's re- 
turn, the whole colony was in arms, and 
nards were placed at the proper poſts, 
Bur having continu'd ſome days ready 
prepar'd for ſo conſiderable an enemy, 
and no appearance of their coming, Hob- 
bamock, one of Maſſaſoyt's chief captains, 
who had reſided for ſome time with capt. 
Standiſh, being confident of his maſter's 
innocency, advis'd the captain to ſend to 
Puchonoke, that they might be convinc- 
ed whether the king was making any 
e for war. This was accord- 
ingly done, and the meſſenger who was 


| ſent, found Meſſoſayt at home, in his old 


way, hunting ſometimes with his ordina- 
ry retinue, without dreaming of war. 
The king was ſtruck with this ſtory, 
being vex'd that he ſhould be thus un- 
juſtly miſrepreſented to the Eugliſb, and 
therefore went immediately to Plymouth, 
to clcar himſelfl. This was the firſt diſ- 
covery of Tiſquantum's villany, which 
was ſuppos'd not to be ſo much with a de- 
ſign to hurt the Fglifſh, as to make him- 
ſelf appear a conſiderable perſon both to 
them, and to his own countrymen. For 
at the fame time that he had threaten'd 
the Eugliſb with this pretended invaſion, 
he told the natives that the Eugliſo had 
the plague ſhut up in a hole under ground 


Juſt by their {tore houſe, and could let it 


looſe upon them in greater or ſmaller por- 
tions as they thought fit. By this ſtory he 
kept the Indians ſo much in awe, that 
that they courted him, and gave him 
conſiderable preſentsto keep the hole cloſe, 


' becauſe he made them believe, that he 


had ſuch intereſt with the colony, that 
VS 0 
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they would make peace or war at his 
pleaſure. It happen d that ſome; barrels 

of gun-powder, kept under ground, were 

dug up in the late allarm, and Hobbamock 

ſeeing the hole, from whence it was tak - 
en, ask'd Tiſquantum.whit it meant, who 
very gravely. told him, that they had 
dug that hole to let the plague out among 
the natives: but Fobbamock, being a 
man of better ſenſe than to believe him, 
told the ſtory to capt. Standiſh, which 
was the firſt diſcovery of the interpreter's Di 
roguery; and 4. 


Z 


upon enquiry, ſeveral 574. 
other things having appear d againſt him, 
he loſt his credit with both parties; al- 
tho" the governor, thinking ſtill he was 
uſeful to him as an interpreter, would not 
give him up to Maſſaſoyt, altho' he de- 
ſir'd it, that he might puniſh him for ha- 
ving contriy'd an open rupture between 
him and the Hugliſb. This gave ſome 
diſguſt to the 5 75 king, and indeed it 
was ill judg'd, for many of the ZEnglifb 
having by this time learn'd to converſe 
with the Indians in there own language, 
as the Indians had leatn'd a good deal of 
Engliſh. The Indian king ſeem'd to have 
a right to demand the flaye who had fo 
unjuſtly flander'd him. However Maſ- 
ſaſoyt never broke the league, nor enter'd 
into any meaſures, which could give any 
umbrage againſt him. 

Ahout, or ſome time before, this tranſ- 
action, the New England colonies were 
much augmented. For multitudes of 
Non Conformiſts (having gone to Hol- 
laud from England, for what they call'd 
liberty of conſcience, altho' others gave it 
a worſe name) thinking this open trade to 
the Meſt-Iudies a good opportunity of en- 
Joying their own opinions in religion, 
offer'd their ſervice to the Plymouth Com- 
pany. And the grand patent having been 
given up to the king, particular patents 
were granted to the lord Mougrave, the Ogilvy“ 
duke of Richmond, the carl of Carlile, 5 | 
lord Edward Gorges, the marquis of 
Hamilton, capt. fohn Maſon, and Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges. And now colonies 
were planted in ſeveral places, which en- 
creas'd in King Charles I's reign, being 
encourag'd by Sir Harry Vane, the lord 
Say and Seal, and the lord Brook, men 
afterwards very famous for the part they 
acted in the troubles and civil wars in 
their country, 

But as we do not deſign a hiſtory of 
the progreſs of thoſe plantations, we 
ſhall only add, that in a few years time, 
the Engliſh had built 45 good towns, be- 
ſides a great number of villages. The 
whole country 1s divided into three pro- 
vinces, VIS. | 

1. The Maſſachuſets 110 miles in Eng 


length, and in ſome part of it 80 broad, Atlas. 
and is divided into ſix counties, Main, 


Q qq 


Cornwat, 


New 
Vork. 
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Cornival, Eſex, Middleſex, Suffolk, and 
. Each rt oe ſeve= 
ral towns,” and moſt of thofe towns, and 
have their teachers. In the county 
8 * is the city of Boſton, the metro- 
polis of New England, the fineſt town in 


all America, except ſome of the Spaniſh 


Weſt-India towns, And in the county 
of Middleſex is the town of Cambriage, 
where Harvard College and Stoughton 
Hall are, fo call'd from two perſons who 
were the erectors of them for the encou- 
raging of learning. | | 
2. Plymouth province is about 100 miles 

long, and 50 broad: and contains three 
counties, vis. Plymouth, Barnſtable, 
and Briſtol, each of which have their 
towns and teachers. 

3. The third province is Connecticut, 
70 miles long, and 50 broad; and con- 
tains four counties, New London, Hart- 
Ford, New Haven, and Fairfield, with 
their towns, c. 


S EC T. VI. 
New-Y orx, JERSET, PENSILVANIA, and 
Maxy-Laxp. 


E chuſe to put theſe four colonies 

together, altho” they were not 
planted at one time, both becauſe they 
ly contiguous, to one another, and be- 
cauſe we deſign to be very brief in our 
account of them, the principal Exgitſh 
colonies of Virginia and New England 
having taken up, ſo nfuch of our time 
already. 

New Tork lies on both ſides of Hud- 
ſon's. River, from lat. 41 to 44 deg. as it 
is in the Engliſh Atlas; the breadth from 
eaſt to weſt, that is, from New England 


ub; ſupra, to Penſilvania, being pretty near as much 


The 
Dutch 
poſſeſs 
them- 


ſelves of 


it. 


This country, as diſtin from the others, 
was diſcoyer'd by Henry Hudſon in 1609, 
who having been employ'd by the Eajt- 
India Company to diſcover the north weſt 
paſſage, in that voyage ſail'd up this ri- 
ver, and afterwards went to Amſterdam ; 
where the Dutch either having purchas'd, 
or pretending to haye purchas'd the chart 
he had made of the American coaſt, they 


. founded upon that a good Dutch title to 


the country ; and ſo having procur'd a 
patent from the ſtates at the Hague in 


1614, only to trade in New England, 
they ſettled in this country, which they 


call'd New Netherland; and kept poſ- | i 


ſeſſion till Sir Samuel Argel, formerly 
mention'd, diſputed their title, and ſhew- 
ed them, by the moſt prevailing argument 
with them, that that country having 
been diſcover'd by an ngliſb man in 
right of his maſter, he could not alienate 


it from the crown, without the king's 


- 


"Io 


| conſent. Thus the Dutch colony was forced 
to ſubmit to the governor of Virginia, 


and held their plantation there in ſubor- 
of | dination to the Eugliſb. 


But ſome time 
after, a new governor coming from n- 
flerdam, they not only neglected to pay 
their uſual acknowledgment to the gover- 


the other on the caſt of Hudſon's River, 
which laſt is *'mark'd on the map Hell- 
os and the former is now call'd New 
ork. | 
Theſe proceedings having been repre- 
ſented to King Charles I. then upon the 
throne of England, his ambaſſador at the 
Hague, made ſuch preſſing inſtances to 
the ftates, that they difown'd their, ha- 
ving given any commiſhon for what the 
Dutch had done, and laid the blame upon 
the Eaſt-India company at Amſierdam. 
Upon this his majeſty gaye a commiſſion 


| to Sir George Calvret, lately made lord 


Baltimore in Ireland, to pofleſs and plant 
that part of America from Cheſapeak 
bay northward, under the name of Mary- 
Land, in honour of his queen ; and to 
Sir Edmund Loyden to plant the northern 
part, towards New 2. by the 
name of New Albion. The Dutch be- 
ing afraid of the Eugliſb power, were 
willing to compound matters a ſecond time, 
and offer'd to leave all their plantations 
in conſideration of 25001. to be paid them 
for the charges they had been at. But 
ſoon after, thoſe crafty people, ſeeing 
that excellent prince inyoly'd in troubles 
at home, which they too well forefaw, 
would hinder him from ſupporting the 
colonies abroad, they not only flew off 
from their firſt |propoſals, but (as was re- 
ported) furniſhed the natives with guns 
and ſwords, and taught them - the uſe of 
them, that by their aſſiſtance, they might 
diſpoſſeſs the Engl: 
Thus they kept poſſeſſion during the civil 
wars, and Oliver's uſurpation. I do not 
know how Cromwel came to neglect re- 
ducing this country: for altho' he was an 
3 and a tyrant, yet to give the de- 
vil his due, he ſuffer' d no foreign power to 
affront England, = —_ he be ever 
charg'd with having ſuffer'd Engliſh ſhips, 
either of war or trade, to * 467 
or inſulted, in any ſeas wherever they 
they ſail' d. Perhaps the ill ſucceſs at 
„ had diſcourag'd the fleet; and 
in fact he did recover a part of this coun- 
try from the Dutch in 1655, ſince call'd 
Penſilvania. 

However that was, the Dutch kept 
poſſeſſion of New Tor till the happy reſ- 
toration of the exil d royal family : and 


king Charles II. conſidering of what ill 


conſequnce a Dutch colony might be, in 


the 


nor of Virginia, but fortify'd their colo- 
ny by building New Amſterdam, and 
| Orange Fort, the one on the weſt, and 


b all round them. 


— 
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But fore- 


ed to re- 


fign it. 


the very heart of his dominions in Ame ri- 
ca, determin' d to diſpoſſeſs them. To 
this end, he gave a patent to his brother 
the duke of Zork, of all the places in 
America which ſhould be retriey'd from 
foreigners, together with Long 1and, 
fituated near the ſouth coaſt of Neu- 
Tork, and running along a part of New 
Encland. His royal highneſs gave com- 
miſſion to colonel Nichols, groom of his 
bed-chamber, to go and poſſeſs himſelf of 
New Albion, which he did, and gave it 
the name of New 7ork, which it retains 
to this day, New Amſlerdam got like- 
wiſe the ſame name with the country, and 
lies -oppoſite to the weſt end of Long 
IJand. Fort Arundel was call'd fort 
| go on the one fide of the city of 
New Tork, a place well fortify'd, and de- 
fended with ſtore of cannon : and fort 
Orange got the name of fort Albany, the 
duke of 7ork's Scotch title. Theſe two 
forts command the entry to Hudſon's river 
and by them on either fide that river is 
the beſt defended of any one in north 
America. 

Between the weſt end of Long Iſland, 
and New Tor- city, there is a large bay, 
in which are two iſlands call'd the States 
Hand, and the Manhatten iſland. Hud- 
ons river runs directly north, as far as it 
is diſcoyer'd that way. About 120 miles 
up the river from New Tork lies New 
Albany, a place of great trade with the 
Indians, fince it came under the Engliſh 


government. In this town, the governor 


Engliſh 
Atlas n. 


America. 


of New Tork has all his meetings with 
the Indians, and tranſacts all affairs with 
them. | 

In this government, the chief towns 
are, I, New ort. 2. New Albany, 
both above mentioned. 3. 5 50 
miles north weft from New or. 4. 


 GScheneftada, about 20 miles from New 


New 
Jerley. 


Albany. This town was burnt, and the 
inhabitants Kill'd by the French, after the 
revolution; but is rebuilt and better 
peopled ſince. There are reckon'd about 
8coo Eugliſb in this province of New 
Tork, and not above 1000 Indians. 

New Jerſey is rather a part of New 
Tork, than a diſtinct province, and the 
reaſon why it is reckoned apart from it, is 
that the duke of 7ork, afterwards king 

ames II. gave this country (which was 
included in his patent from his brother) 
to under proprietors, v/z, the lord Berke- 
ley, and Sir George Carteret. 

It lies on the fide of De la Ware ri- 
ver to the weſt and touth of New Tork, 
and reaches ſouthward as far as the ocean, 
and has the ſea on both fides, all fourth of 
the city of New Tork, being from ſouth 
to north aboye 200 miles, but nothing 
Proportionable in breadth. The firſt pro- 
prietors, under the duke, aſſign'd their 


right to Sir Milliam Pen, and partners, 
It is reckon'd, that there are 12,000 
Engliſh in this ſpot of ground. It is di- 
yided into welt and eaſt Jerſey, altho', by 
the ſituation, it would be more proper to 
call them north and ſouth Jerſey. In 
weſt Jerſey there are nine towns well in- 
habited, each of which has a great quan- 
tity of land of 30, 40, ſome 50,000 
acres aſſign'd-for plantations, beſides the 
plantations. belonging to particular per- 
{ons in the different counties. Theſe 
towns are, 1. Berghen, Which is the far- 
theſt north. 2. E/izabeth town; the 


ſeat of the government, and of the courts 


of judicature. 3. Newark, 4. Piſcata- 
way. 5. Wood-Bridge. 6. Perth Am- 
boy. 7. Middleton. 8. Shrewsberry, 
and 9. Freehold. ot 

In caſt Jerſey are, 1. Cobanzy, 2. 
Fort Elſingburg, at the mouth of De la 
Ware river. 3. Salbam, upon a river of 
the ſame name. 4. Glouceſter. 5. Bur- 
lington, the ſeat of the aſſembly, and 
courts of juſtice ; and 6. Maidenhead. 


The country moſt contiguous to - theſe Penſilva- 
laſt mention'd is Penſiluania, which lies mia. 


to the weſtward of New Tork, and New 


Jerſey; being bounded by thoſe two pro- 


vinces on the caſt; by the Indian uncon- 
quer'd countries on the north and weſt ; 
and by Mary-Land on the fouth. This 


country takes its name fiom Milliam Pen Engliſh 
the famous Quaker, fon to Sir William 55 uli 
Pen admiral of the fleet in the time of““. 


the rump parliament, who commanded 
afterwards under the duke of 7ork in the 
firſt Dutch war in 1664. In conſideration 
of the good ſervice of the father, upon 
this occaſion, the ſon obtain'd a patent in 
1680, to plant this part of America reco- 
ver'd by the Engliſh, in the year 1655 
from the Dutch. 

The extent of land granted by king 
Charles II. to Mr. Pen out of this coun- 
try, call'd by the Dutch New Belgia, 
comprehends about 330 miles in length 
and 200 in breadth, and is divided into 
ſix counties, each of which ſends ſix mem- 
bers to the aſſembly; which aſſembly, 
with the governor's conſent, makes their 
laws. The other parts of their govern- 
ment are manag'd after the Exgliſpamodel 
by ſeſſions, Sc. there are people of diffe- 
rent nations and religions in Peuſilvania, 
but the bulk of them Eugliſb, and for 
the moſt part Quakers. The European 
inhabitants with their negroes are reck- 
on'd 35,000, and the Indians about 
6000. Scarce a zoth part of the pro- 
vince is inhabited, but what is ſo, is bet- 
ter clear'd than any other Engliſh planta- 
tion in America. The chief rivers in 
this country are De la Ware and Suſqua- 
hanagh. The former of which is navi- 
gable, by ſmall veſſels 300 miles, and 

taking 


tal ing its riſe from the Iroguers country 


runs in a ſouth courſe, and falls into the 


fea at De la Ware bay, which divides 


New | Jerſey from © Mary-Land. The 
other river riſes in the ſame country, and 
emties itſelf in Cheſapeak bay. There are 
ſeyeral ſmaller rivers which fall into thoſe; 
the moſt conſiderable of which is Schoot- 
ill river, which enters De la Ware at 
Philadelphia. There are ten conſiderable 
towns in Penſilvania, beſides others of 
leſs note. 1. + 2. The Falls 
Town. 3. Briftol. 4. Pensburgh. F. 


Philadelphia, between De la Ware river, 


Mary- 
Land. 
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Juſtice. 


and that of Schoolhill, and is the capital 
of the whole province, well built, having 
two ſtreets in the middle of it, vig. the 
High=ſtreet and Broad-ſtreet, each 100 
foot broad; there is a ſquare of ten acres, 
in the centre of the city for the town- 
houſe, ſchool-houſe and quaker's-meet- 
ing-houſe. 'There is a large church in 
Philadelphia with about 700 of church 
principles who frequent it. This is the 
ſeat of the government, and courts of 
6. German Town. 7. Cheſler, 
8. Neu-Caſtle. 2 Dover, and 10. Leu- 
es. Moſt of theſe towns are upon the 
river. 

South of Peuſilvania, lies Mary-Land, 
a ſmall track of land on both ſides of 
Cons from about 38 deg. to 40. It 
has Virginia on the ſouth and weſt; De 
la Ware bay on the caſt ; and Penſilva- 
nia on the north. The lord Baltimore 
had a grant from king Charles I. in 1631, 
as we obſery'd before: but that lord dy- 
ing, before the patent paſt the great ſeals, 
another was made out in favour of his ſon, 
bearing date June 20 1632. This patent 
comprehends all the land berween De la 
Hare bay and Patowmeck river from 
eaſt to weſt, and beginning on the ſouth 
by a ftreight line drawn from the ſaid 
river in 37 deg. and 50 minutes eaſtward, 
(which divides it from that part of Vir- 
ginia between Cheſapeak bay and the 
ocean) it reaches to the 4oth deg. n. lat. 
By this patent, his lordſhip was made 
abſolute proprietor of Mary-Land, ſav- 
ing the allegiance and ſovereignty due to 
his majeſty. 

This lord ſent his two brothers, Mr. 
Leonard and Mr. George Calverts in the 
year 1633 with about 200 perſons, many 
of them gentlemen, to ſettle a colony in 
his new eſtate; who arriving on the Vir- 
ginia coaſt the 24th of Feb, 1630, fail'd 
up the bay of Cheſapeck, and turning 
up Patowmeck river, the elder Calvret, 


who was governor, purchas'd an Indian 
town from the natives, for things brought 
from England, and chang'd the name of 
it from Tocomaco to St. Mary's; the na- 
tives were the readicr to give up this 
» town, becauſe they had ſome thoughts | Kent. 
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of removing farther up the country, to 
be free of the neighbourhood of the G 
ene, a troubleſome © people” lying 
etween Cheſapeak and De la Warez who 
us'd to croſs the river, and do them mit 
chief. This town of S. Marys, which 
afterwards became the metropolis of the 
Engliſh colony, lies upon S. George's ri- 
ver, which runs into *Potrowmeck not far 
from the place where that river falls into 
Cheſapeak bay: ſo that 8. Mary's is ſitu- 
ated near theſe two great ri vers, upon the 
ſouth eaſt point of that part of the coun- 
try, which lies weſt of bed bay. 

After they had purchas'd this town, 
they began to build after the Hugliſb 
manner, and in a ſhort time brought it to 
be a large place, and the lord Baltimore 
ſending, from time to time, recruits of 
families to his new plantation, ſoon aſter 
the reſtoration, the Eugliſb in Mary- 
Land amounted to near 20,000 : for, by 
that time they had ſettled ſeveral coloni- 
es on both ſides the bay of Cheſapeak, 
and built ſeveral towns. | 

In the year 1661 the lord proprietor 
ſent his ſon and heir, the honourable 
Charles Calvert, as governor under him 
to Mary-Land, who took great care to 
oblige both the Eugliſb and the natives, 
as indeed all the gentlemen of that family 
had done all along ; only they had been 
oblig'd ſometimes to chaſtiſe the Saſque- 
hanocks on the eaſtern part of the coun- 
try; but having, at laſt, reduced them 
to good humour, they liv'd as quiet as 
thoſe on the weſt, and lord Baltimore 
govern'd that country by his lieutenants 
with as abſolute ſovereignty as any tri- 
butary king could deſire. The council 
and lords of manors, made a houſe 
of lords; and repreſentatives from the 10 
different counties made up their houſe 
of commons, and the governor acted as 
king. 

But as this family was Roman catho- 
licks, (which was judg'd, at the revolu- 
tion, to be ſufficient reaſon for making 
void titles, and taking away prerogatives,) 
the then government of England (not- 
withſtanding lord Baltimore's patent) 
made him abdicate the government of 
Mary-Land, and ſent proteſtant gover- 
nors thither, as they thought proper. 
Indeed his lordſhip had the good luck to 
keep his eſtate there tho' not his ſove- 
reignty, a favour not granted to all of 
that religion at that time. ; 

Of the ten counties which compoſe the 
Engliſh plantation here, five of them 
are on the weſt fide of Cheſapeak, and as 
many on the eaſt. Thoſe on the weſt are 
S. Mary's, Charles, Calvert, Arunaet, 


and Baltimore counties; on the caſt are, 
Somerſet, Dorcheſter, Talbot, Cecil and 
The chief towns arc on the weft 

ſide, 


4 Chap VI. 


which is the ſeat of the governor, and 
aſſembly, altho' at firſt they were at St. 
Mary's, but were transfer d from that to 
the other, as being more centrical. St. 
Mary's, the capital of the country, is 
{ill the place where the courts ef pay 
are kept. And this is all we think pro- 
per to fay, in this place, of Mary- 
Land. | 


S ECT. VII. 
CAROLIN A 


Amefica which lies ſouth of Virgi- 

nia from 37 deg. to 31 deg. n. lat. 
having Virginia on the north; the Alan- 
fic ocean on the caſt; the 2 of Flori- 
da next to Cuba on the ſouth, and the 
mountains (which divide the caſt coaſt of 
that part of America from Florida) on 
the weſt, being 360 miles in length, and 
almoſt as much in breadth on the north 
part, but narrower by one half towards 
the ſouth. | ; 

About the year 1622 ſome Engliſh 
families ſettled in the ſouthmoſt part of 
this country, then reckon'd a part of Vir- 
ginia, near the head of the river May, 
otherwiſe call'd Matheo, where they were 
well receiv'd by the natives, many of 
whom they converted, and, among the 
reſt, one of their kings. But this was 
not the firſt European ſettlement in this 
country; for Mr. Hackluyt gives an ac- 
Nackluyt count of a French colony ſent thither in 


- 1562, by Chaſti/lon, admiral of France, 


Eng. At- 
las 5-243. 


which it may not be improper to give a 
ſhort account in this place, having but 
little to ſay of the Engliſh ſettlement 
there before the reſtoration. 

Capt. Rebault having been ſent, 
the aboye mention'd year, with two 
French ſhips, to diſcover and plant a co- 
lony in America, where the Spaniards, by 
that time, made ſuch a figure; ſet fail 


the 18th of February, and in two months 


arriv'd upon the coaſt of Florida, north- 
yo ward of the Bahama iſlands, and touch- 
rencn . . . 1 
eite. ing at a point, in the latitude of 30 de- 
on 10 Ca. gtecs he gave it the name of cape Fran- 
rolinz. Ccors, or the French cape, and it is, to 
this day, calld in the Engliſh maps, 
cape Francis. Not far from this cape, 
Tc r;ver he found the river of May, where the 
May. natives receiv'd the French with all the 
marks of hoſpitality, altho' they did not 
underftand their language; and having 
obſery'd thoſe ftrangers lift their eyes to 
heaven, 1n their deyotions, and believin 
from thence, that they worſhip'd the ſun, 
.. | 


1 N O 


fas, vis. Annapolis, in Arundel county, they became very 


preſt great ſorrow, When they ſaw them 


under the command of ' Rebault, Of 


TN 2 249 
fond of them; and ex- 
ready to go from them; but not being 
able to keep them, their king order d his 
people to go a fiſhing to ſupply them in 
their voyage, which was immediately per- 
form'd ; they took out of their weares 
great ſtore, of trouts, mullets, plaiſe, 
turbets, and other fiſh, to which the 
French did not know what names to give, 
as having never ſeen any of the kind 
before. 1 | | 
| Leaving the place of their firſt land- 


ing, where they ſet up a pillar of ſtone, 


on which they had cary'd the arms of 
France, they croſs'd over to the other 


| | | fide of the river, where the king had aſ- 
| AROLINA is that part of North 


ſembled his people. Upon their approach- 
ing the ſhore, two ſons of this kin 

came to meet them, and faluted the cap- 
tain very courteouſly, inyiting him to go 
to their father, which he did, accompa- 
ny'd by all his men, who'had landed with 
him, becauſe the Indians about the king 


had their bows and arrows. The king ; 


did not ſtir from his ſeat, at the captain's 
approach, and only bow'd his head a lit- 
tle, which look'd liker a nod, than a 
bow, from thence Rebault imagin'd that 
he had been affronted that they had vi- 
ſited the king on the other ſide of the ri- 
yer, before they ſaw him. However the 
captain fitting down by him, preſented 
him with ſome trifles of glaſs and guilt 
bracelets, and at the ſame time made 
preſents to his ſons. The king put on a 
chearful countenance, and treated the 
captain in the beſt manner he could, but 
they were at a great loſs by not under- 
ſtanding one another. 

Having taken a view of the country, 
and found it marriſh ground, they wenr 
aboard their ſhips, and fteer'd; farther 
north along the coaſt ; where they ſaw 
ſeveral rivers, to which they gave French 
names, as the Seine, the Loire, the 
Soam, the Garonuc, &c. But coming 
to one river larger than any they had yet 
met with, they call'd it Port Royal, 
where they caſt anchor in ten fathom 
water, when the tide is out. This river 
is about 6 miles broad at the mouth of it, 
and ſeems by the deſcription of it to be 
the ſame with what is now call'd 4; 
Cooper river in 32 degrees anda half north 
lat. Capt. Rebault fail'd 12 leagues up 
this river, and found abundance of fiſh in 
it; and all along the ſhore fine mulberry 
and palm trees. But as they went to- 
wards the ſhore, as they frequently did 
in their boats, the natives,who ſtood there 
to gaze at them, fled to the woods. Rut 
at laſt, the captain making ſome of his 
people land, and leave fome trinkets up- 
on the ſhore, the natives came to the 


PortRoy- 


al river. 


place, after the French had retur'd to 
"4s their 


4 


50 
©” their ſhips, they made no ſeruple. after 
that, to ſtay the landing of the . — 
and treated friendly with the French, 
-who ſtill us'd them with all demonſtra- 

tions of friendſhip- 92 5 
Coming to an iſland in this river, and 
trading with the natives in a peaceable 
manner, they took two Indians aboard, 
with the conſent of the king of the iſland, 
which from the abundance of cedar trees, 
they call'd the Thand of Cedars. With 
theſe Indians monſieur Laudonners (from 
whom this account of Hackluyt's was 
taken) made himſelf very familiar, and 
writing down the names of every 
thing in the Indian language, as they pro- 
nounced them to him, in a ſhort time he 
was able to make himſelf be underſtood by 
the natives, and with the help of demon- 
ſtrations, at which the French are very 
cpert, he conyers'd with them without 
great difficulty. But theſe two Indians 
finding that they were ſtrictly watch'd, 
and never ſuffer'd to go aſhore, began to 


, FF? 
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apprehend themſelves to be priſoners ; ſo 
that altho' they were very well us'd by | 


the French, and eſpecially by Laudonni- 
ers, they could not brook flayery, and 
therefore one night made their eſcape, 
leaving the cloaths which the captain had 
given them; becauſe they would take 
nothing but what was their own. 
Rebautt having ſearch'd the country on 
both ſides this river a great way up, and 
finding that it was a very proper place 
for trade, reſfoly'd to ſettle towards rhe 
mouth of it; and to that end, calling 
his whole crew upon deck, he diſclos'd 
his purpoſe to them, ſhewing them how 
adyantagious it would be to France, how 
acceptable to their king, and how glori- 
ous for themſelves, to reduce ſuch a fine 
country under the obedience of France. 
The men agreeing to the propofal, he 
went aboard and ſet fail for the entry 
where he had firſt come in, and coming 
to an anchor, went in his pinnace, with 


all who werewilling to ſettle in America, 


to pitch upon a place for building a fort 
upon the north fide of the great river; 
and having found an ifland near the mouth 
of the river, he pitch'd upon it for his 
colony, and immediately ſet about build- 
ing a fort for their defence, and after he 
had finiſhed it, he gave the command of it 
to capt. Abert, and call'd it Charles's 
fort. 

Having thus ſettled his new” colony, 
and provided it with all things neceſſary, 
Rebault took his leave of them, and ha- 


Charles's 
Fort. 


ving given the name of New France to 


this part of America, and coaſted a little 
farther northward, till he met with ſhal- 
lows, he call'd a council, and with com- 
1 mon conſent, ſet ſail for Frauce, where 


„ne he landed in July, having been abroad 
— but ſix months. 
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After his departure, the colony made 
friends with all the neighbouring Kings, 
and living in profound peace with them, 
were reliey'd by them in all their neceſſa- 
ries for ſome time; and when an acciden- 
tal fire had conſum'd the fort, the Indi- 
ans built a new one for them. But the 
French falling out among themſelves, 
murder'd capt. Albert. for ſome rigorous 
proceeding of his againſt one or two ſol- 
diers: after they had rid themſelves of 
him, they choſe one Barre for their cap- 
tain, and reſol vd to leave the fort, and 
therefore built a pinnace (the natives 
having provided them with cordage) with 
a deſign to fail for France. Having put 
to ſea, they were ſo detain'd by the calms 
that they were ready to ſtarve, and re- 
duced to the {ad neceſſity of killing one 
of their number for food to the reft, But 
their ſhip grew ſo leaky, that they had 
certainly periſh'd, if, by good proyidence, 
they had not been viſited by an Engliſh 
merchant ſhip, . and taken on board, and 
ſo carry'd to England. | 
The civil wars at that time a foot in 
France, had hinder d the court from ſending 
any ſuccours to Albert; but things being 
in a better way in 1564, the admiral be- 
gan to think of the colony at Charles's 
fort, and pitch'd. upon Laudonniers to 
conduct the recruits thither, being igno- 
rant of what had happen'd to them. | 

Laudonniers ſet fail with three ſhips, 
the'22d of April 1564, and having ſtop'd 
at the Canaries, and afterwards at Mar- |... / 5 
tinico, and Dominica, where he ſtaid ſome +» Cato- 
days, he arriy'd on the coaſt of the conti- lina. 
nent near cape Francois on the 22d of 
June. Going aſhore there in a river, 
which, from the number of dolphins at 


Laudon- 


the mouth of it, they call'd the Dolphin 


River, they were  welcom'd by the na- 
tives; but making a ſhort ſtay there, 
they proceeded to the May, where, at 
their landing, they were met, and wel- 
com'd by the paracouſſy or king of the 
place, whom they had ſeen two years be- 
fore. As ſoon as he ſaw Laudonniers, he 

run to him and cry'd. out amy, amy, 
which is the French word for friend ; and 
having entertain'd the captain and all the 
company, he took him to ſee the pillar 
which Rebault had erected, which they 
found crown'd with bays. The natives 
went near and Kifs'd it with great reſpect, 

and the French did the ſame, at their de- 
ſire. After this they, proceeded farther 

up the river, and were treated in a friend- 

ly manner by ſeveral kings, among whom 

one of them was above 250 years of age, I: we!! 
if Laudonniers did not miſtake their + 006 
manner of computation : altho' he muſt bones, 
have been very old, for they ſhew'd five 


generations from him, | 
Having 
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Having diſcover'd a fine country up 
the river, eſpecially that part of it belong- 
ing to Satouriava, they return'd to the 
pillar, where the king entertain'd them 
again, and gave the captain a large wedge 


of ſilver, and being ask'd, from whence | 


it came, he gave them to underſtand, 


that many days journey from them liv'd 
the king of Timogoa, their mortal ene- 


my, in whoſe country there was abun- 
dance of gold and filver. Laudonniers 
promis d to aſſiſt him againſt this k ing, at 
which the paracouſſy ſhew'd much joy, 
defiring him to be as good as his word, 
and he ſhould have gold enough. 

Taking theirleave of this king, they 
return'd to their ſhips, and fail'd farther 
north, but being inform'd that their 
countrymen had abandon'd Charles's fort, 
and the country, they held a council to 


—— 


determine where to ſettle; and there be- 
ing ſeveral gentlemen, beſides the com- 


He ſettles 
upon t he 
river 


May. 


Sends 4 


2 fo 
mogoa. 


ſue them, 


modore, who had been in the country 
with Rebault, they agreed that the river 
May was the propereſt place for a colony ; 
and therefore they return'd thither ; and 


going up the river as far as Satouriava's 


dominion, they pitch'd upon a - ſpot of 
ground to build upon, and ſet about it 
forthwith, with the approbation of that 
Indian, who came almoſt every day to fee 
their work, and gave them all the aſſiſ- 
tance they deſir'd. 

When they had finiſh'd the fort with 
convenient houſes for themſelves, and a 
ſtore-houſe for their proviſions and am- 
munition, the commodore call'd it Caro- 
lina, in honour of Charles IX. king of 
France. And having heard much of Tj- 
mogoa, he ſent his lieutenant Ortigni up 
the river, with two Indian guides to ſhew 
them his country. Ortigui having ſail'd 
about 20 leagues his guides ſpy d 3 canoes 
upon the water, and calling out Timogoa, 
Timogoa, they run, one to a halbert, and 
another to a cutlace, the lieutenant had 
enough to do to hinder them from throw- 
ing themſelves into the water to attack 
them; but he manag'd the matter fo, that 
the Timagoans, taking the alarm, got 
ſafe aſhore before he thought fit to pur- 
After they were landed, he 
went aſhore with a party, leaving the 
Indians aboard in cuſtody of ſome of his 
own people, and advancing to the people 
whom he ſpy'd upon the ſhore, he laid 
down ſome of the things he had brought 
with him, and retiring from them, with 
all the figns of peace he was able to 
make, they took heart and came towards 
him, and finding by his behaviour that 
he was no enemy, they convers'd very fa- 
mililarly with him: and being ask'd if 
there was any gold in their country, they 
anſwer'd that if he would ſend one alon 
with them, they would ſhew him where 


it was to be had. Upon this Ottigni ſent 
one of his men, who offer'd to venture 
himſelf along with them: but he ſtaying 
all night, and not appearing next morn- 
ing, Ortigni ſaild farther up the river to 
find him, ard ſpying the boat he had 
ſent' with him, he made towards it, where 
he found him, with ſome pieces of gold 
of ſmall value, but he told him that 
they had promis'd him great abundance of 


have gone three days farther up the coun- 
try, which he had reſus d to do without 
his conſent. Ortzgnt gave him leave to 
go with them, and return'd with the reſt 
of his party to fort Carolina. 

Landoniers ſent Vaſſeur with a party 
back again a fortnight after to bring back 
the ſoldier, who had ſo couragiouſly ven- 
tur'd himſelf among the natives At 
their arrival at Timogoa, there were 
ſcouts upon the ſhore, to reconnoitre 
whether any Indians, their enemies, were 
in the boats; but ſeeing them all ſtrangers 
they waited for their landing, and being 
ask'd where the ſoldier was, they told 
Vaſeur, that he was with king Molloua, 
who was vaſlal to another great King, 
call'd Olata Ovae Utina, not far from 
thence. Thither Yaſſeur went in his 
boat, the natives going by land. When 
he came to Molloua's houſe, the ſoldier 
came out to him, having five or ſix pound 
weight of ſilver. The king receiv'd the 
French very courteoſly, and entertain'd 
them with fiſh and bread; and whilſt they 
were eating, he told them of the power 
of the great king Clata, who had, for 
his vaſſals, above 40 kings beſides him- 
ſelf. He likewiſe reckon'd up Clata's 
enemies, among whom the principal per- 
ſon was Satourioua, who had 30 kings 
his tributaries. He told them too, that 
there was a nearer neighbour to Olata, 
who often made war upon him for a hard 
ſlate ſtone which they made uſe of for 
wedges to cleave their wood, and likewiſe 
for heading their arrows. This King's 
name was Potanou. 

Vaſſeur promis'd that Laudonniers 
ſhould come and aſſiſt Olata againſt his 
enemies in the high country, at which 
Molloua was highly pleas'd, and told 
him that the leaſt of the great Olara's 
vaſſals, ſhould give them gold and ſilver, 
of a certain length and breath, two foot 
high. And thus parting good friends, 
Vaſſeur ſail'd down the river towards 
Carolina: but ſtopping ſhort of it three 
leagues, they went aſhore in Molona's do- 
minion, who was one of Satourioua's 
vaſſals. 
had been at Timogoa, asd how many of 
them he had kill'd. Vaſſeur diſſembling 


g | with them, ſaid they defign'd to have de- 


ſtroy'd the whole country, but that the 
natiyes, 


This king hearing that they 


that fort of metal, provided he would 
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natives having taken the alarm, fled to the 
- woods, but he affirm'd they had kill'd 
" ſeveral of them. Molona, deſiring a 
- fight of his ſword, look'd all over it for 
blood, but ſeeing it very clean, ſeem'd 
out of humour, but the other told him 
that after he had kill'd two men, it 
was ſo bloody that he took great pains to 
waſh it in the river. This lie 1atisfy'd 
the paracouſſy, and was the occaſion of a 
ridiculous feaſt, for the ſuppos'd murder 
of people who were in good health. 
| Soon after Vaſſeur's return to the fort, 
| Satourioua ſent a meſſage to the governor 
A miſun- to claim his promiſe of aſſiſtance againſt 
derſtand- T;mmogoa, becauſe all things were now 
— ready for the expedition. Laudonniers 
rhe excus'd himſelf as not ready; but ng 
French preſt by the meſſenger, upon his promiſe, he 
2 1 44 alder 8 That he would not fall out 
an dg with another king to keep friendſhip 
« with his maſter.” This dilguſted Satou- 
rioua highly; and indeed the French com- 
modore was much to blame, in having 
romis'd his aſſiſtance to his neighbour 
| king, unleſs he had delign'd to have made 
good his word : for refuſing to go along 
with him after having occaſion'd the 
levying forces, in hopes of his aſſiſtance, 
loſt the credit of the French among thoſe 
people, and ſtuck in the mind of Sotouri- 
* 04a, With full purpoſe of revenge. How- 
ever he diſſembled it, and went the expe- 
dition with his Indians, and falling upon 
the Timogoans unawares, he kill'd a good 
'many. of them, and took 24 priſoners, 
which they divided among the confederate 
kings, and ſet up the heads of the lain 
before the doors of their houſes when they 
Teturn'd; and made ſolemn feaſts and dan- 
ces, by way of triumph for their victory, 
Upon Satourioua's return, Laudonniers 
ſent to him for two of his pritoners, which 
the king refus'd, telling the meſſenger 
that he did not think himſelt under any 
obligation to his captain, ſince he had 
not aſſiſted him, according to his promile. 
Upon this ſmart anſwer, the commodore 
went to him, attended by 20 musketeers, 
and going into his houſe without ſaluting 
him, having placed centinels at the door 
to hinder any one to come out, he ſet 
himſelf down by Satourioua, with a very 
ſtern gravity. This behaviour ſurpriz' d 
the Indian, but he was more ſo when the 
commodore, in an imperious tone, de- 
manded all the Timogoan priſoners; who 
after ſome difficulty, were deliver'd to him, 
and were carry'd by him to Carolina, to 
the great mortification of the paracouſſy. 
Thele priſoners the commodore ſent, in 
his own boats, home to their own country 
who having declar'd to their friends how 
they had been reſcu'd and treated by the 
French, their King receiv'd the French 
with open arms, and ſent preſents to the 
commodore. 


But this civility to the king of Timo- 
goa rais d ſuch a jealouſy in thoſe who 
were enemies to him, that they withdrev- 
their former friendſhip from the French, 
and reſus d to ſend them proviſions, ſo that 
Laudonniers was forced to give way to 
{ome hoſtilities, againſt his own inclination. 
But this obliging his ſoldiers to more con- 
ſtant labour than they car'd to be em- 
ploy'd in, bred a mutiny, and he himſelf 4% 
falling ſick, their inſolence grew to that -m»;;, 
height, that they ſeiz d him, and carry'd Fre). 
him aboard one of the ſhips, and there 
forced him to ſign a paſt- port for the ſhip, 
and ſetting him aſhore, ſet fail with a de- 
ſign to trade to the Lucay iſlands, or, which 
is more probable, to turn pirates. But 
their pilot, being well affected to the 
commodore, and having been preſt aboard, 
made ſuch a party in the ſhip, that when 
the ringleaders of the mutiny were aſleep, 
they ſecur'd them, and brought back the 
ſhip to the river May. As ſoon as the 
vernor was appriz d of their return, he 
had the priſoners brought aſkore, and ha- 
ving try d them by a court marſhal, they 
were ſhot, and all the reſt pardon'd upon 
promiſe of obedience for the future. 

Laudonniers being in ſorm'd from ſeve- 
ral quarters, that O/ata's enemies in the 
mountains abounded in gold, had a mind 
to get, acquainted with that country; 
and now a fair opportunity offer'd : for, 
Olata Utina having ſent for aſſiſtance 
againſt them, Ottigni was diſpatch'd with 
zo muskeeters, who going to join the In- 
dians, they march'd againſt Patanoy, 
but very privately, becauſe Olata was 
afraid of his force: and when he foundthey 
had taken the allarm, he would have re- 
turn'd without doing any thing, eſpecially 
being warn'd by a conjurer whom he kept, 
that Patanos was at ſuch a place with a 
ſuperior force to his; but Ortign; up- 
braided him for his cowardice, and defir'd 
he would give him guides, and he would 
go and fight him with his own company 
without the Indians. This put ſome life 
in Olata, ſo they march'd on, and meeting 
with Patanou's forces, Ottignt charg'd 
them ſo briskly, that in a ſhort time, 
they put them to flight; but it was more 
owing to the terror of the fire arms, than 
to the yalour of the Indians. However 
Olata was ſatisfy d with that one defeat, 
and would not venture upon another en- 
gagement, which bred a miſunderſtanding 
between him and Ottigui, and it went fo 
far, that if that captain had not been re- 
ſtrain'd by the governor's orders, to do no 
harm to the Indians who profeſt friend- 
ſhip to them, he would have chaſtis'd 
Olata for bringing him ſuch a fools errand 
As it was, he ſhew'd his reſentment ſo 
much, that the Indian was no longer 


friend to the French, but, on the con- 
trary ſought all ways to entrap them. 
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reliev'd 


Rebault Out, that it was Rebault. 
returns to Laudonniers heard who it was, he wezt 
Carolina. to welcome him with great joy, and the 


CARO 


L audonniers ſoon felt the effects of this 
change in the Indian kings: ſo that ha- 
ving try'd but in vain, all other methods 
of obliging the natives to ſend him pro- 
viſions as uſual ; he ſent 3 with a 
ſtrong party to Olata's houſe, who ſur- 

riz'd him and one of his ſons, and, in 
Foite of the reſiſtance the ſavages made, 
brought them aboard his boat. This had 
not the effect they expected; for the na- 
tives, believing that the French would 
certainly put him and his ſon to death, 
elected a new king, and thought no more 
of him, ſo that after Olata and his fon had 
contiun'd ſome time priſoner at Carolina, 
they ſent them back again, upon the 
king's promiſe to ſend them proviſions. 
But he diſappointed them, when he was 
at liberty; and they, having diſoblig'd 
all their neighbour kings in releaſing 
him, were redac'd to the utmoſt extremity 
of want; when by good providence, capt. 
Hawkins came upon the coaſt with four 
Engliſh ſhips, in Auguſt 1565, who 
generouſly ſupply d them with neceſſaries, 
and offer'd to tranſport them to France; 
but Laudonniers not accepting that of- 
fer, he ſold them one of his ſhips for that 
purpoſe. E 

After the Engliſh were gone, the 
French, with one conſent, prepar'd for 
their voyage, defparing of relief from 
France; but as they were upon the point 
of embarking, they ſpy'd a fleet towards 
the mouth of the river, and ſending a 
boat to reconnoitre, it was detain'd aboard 


all that day, which made the governor 


put all things in readineſs for defence. 
The next day ſeven boats, of which 
Laudonniers's was one, made up the river 
to the fort; nor would they make anſwer 
to any of the centinels poſted at diffe- 
rent places; ſo that, as they came towards 
the fort, the governor was going to give 
orders to fire upon them, when one call'd 
As ſoon as 


garriſon laid afide their arms, and receiy'd 
their countrymen with open arms. 
The reaſon of this behaviour -of Re- 


bault, they afterwards found to be, that 


u ſome miſrepreſentations made of 
Laudonniers by ſome of his enemies, who 
had return'd to France in the firſt ſhips, 
the admiral had ſent capt. Rebault, to 
ſecure his perſon, and to take ſuch order 
about the colony, as he ſhould find pro- 
per, Rebault, finding upon inquiry, that 
there wasno truth in the ſtories which had 
been told, frankly diſcover'd all ta Lau- 
donniers, and beg'd of him to give over his 
intended voyage to France: but he excus'd 

himſelf, telling Rebault, that ſince he was 
come thither with a commiſſion as gover- 

nor, it was not conſiſtent with his honour 


2NE-YHL. 8. 
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to be commanded. in that fort which he 


had built, and defended with ſo great 
hazard and fatigue, and therefore he could 
not think of ſtaying; but he was ſo 
vexed at the ill offices which had been 
done him with the admiral, that he fell 
ſick, 

In the mean time a Spaniſh flect ap- 
pear'd upon the coaſt, and bearing down 
upon the French, the latter finding them- 
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His fleet 
is att ack- 


ed by the 


ſelyes inferior in force, cut their cables and Stani: 
ſtood out to ſea, and being better ſailors *. 


than the Spanſb ſhips, they got out of 
their way. The Spamards having pur- 
ſu'd them to no purpoſe, took into the 
river of Dolphins, formerly mention'd ; 
where having landed, they began to en- 
trench themſelves, beitig within eight 
leagues over land from Carolina, Upon 
this intelligence, Rebault determined to 
go with his ſhips (which were all but one 
come back to the river May) to diſlodge 
them from that place, againſt the advice 
of Laudonniers; but being obſtinate and 
by his commiſſion, maſter, he left the 
old governor ſick, with an infignificant 
garriſon, and taking the beſt of the old 
colony with him, embark'd, and fail'd 
out of the river, which loſt him and his 
fleet; for he was caſt away, 
on the head by the ſavages of Florida. 
Not long after the 
ing over land, attack'd fort Carolina, 
and altho* Laudonniers, ſick as he was, 
made all the defence he could, they car- 
ry'd it, and he eſcap'd to the woods with 
one man, where meeting with ſome of his 
garriſon, he ſent two of them to the 
month of the river, where one ſmall ſhip 
lay at anchor; the maſter of which, 
hearing where he was, ſent his boat, and 
rook him aboard, the people who were 
with him being oblig'd to carry him 
to the ſhore. The Spaniards, in the 
mean time, took poſſeſſion of fort Caro- 
lina, and Laudonniers landed in Wales, 
and ſo went thro' England to his own 
country. OR 
The Spaniards put all the French to 
death that came in their way, hanging 
them up in the woods where they had hid 
themſelves ; but this cruelty was reyeng- 
ed by De Gourges in 1568, who coming 
to the river Seine · not far from May, was 
Join'd by all the ſavage kings as ſoon as 
they found who they were. Theſe Indi- 
ans complain'd highly of the cruelty of 
the Spaniards, beg'd De Courges to rid 
the place of them, which he undertook, 
and with the aſſiſtance of theſe kings, 
took fort Cvyrolina and two others which 
they had built down the river May. 


He em- 


barks to 
and knock'd purſue 
them, and 


Spaniar ds, march- „ _ 2 


Fort Ca- 
rolina 

taken by 
the Spa- 


nia, 


He And re- 


Cover 'd 


put all the three garriſons to the ſword, /, De 
and having demoliſh'd all the forts, re- Gourges. 


turn'd to France. | oy OO 
98s Thus 


Carolina 
granted 
to propri- 
etors 45 
ter the 
reſtorati- 


on, 
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Thus ended both the French and Spa- 
niſb plantations in Carolina. We have 
little farther account of this country till 
the glorious reſtoration of king Charles 
II. ſoon after which, inſtead of New 
France it got the name of Carolina from 
that prince, and was by him beſtow'd up- 
on the earl of Clarendon lord chancellor, 
the duke of Albemarle, the earl of Cra- 
ven, lord Berkeley, lord Aly afterwards 
earl of  Shaftsberry, Sir George Carteret, 
Sir William Berkeley and Sir John Col- 
leton. Theſe gentlemen fitted out ſhips 
and planted the country at a conſiderable 
charge, and in a few years there were 
two very flouriſhing colonies ſettled there: 
one upon Albemarle river towards Virgi- 
nia, about 36 degrees n. lat, to which 1e- 
veral Engliſh families from New England 
very ſoon removed, either upon the ac- 
count of a warmer climate, or, which is 
more probable, to enjoy a cooler deyotion, 
more agreeable to the ſpirit of chriſti- 
anity, in the free exerciſe of the church of 
England ſervice. The other colony ſett- 
led at Charles's Town, formerly mention- 
ed, to which many families, not only 
from Old England, but from the iſlands 


is the metropolis of South Carolina, the 
reſidence of the governor, and the ſcat of 
juſtice, The CoHeton county is ſouth- 
ward of Berkeley, and divided from it by 


the river Stono. The Eadiſto river is like- 


wiſe in this county, and the country on 
both ſides of it well planted. New. Lon- 
don ſtands on the weſt fide of Ediſto, and 
has ſeveral conſiderable plantations in the 
neigbourhood of it. 
As Carteret county is not as yet plant- 
ed, altho' generally eſteem'd the moſt 
fruitful and pleaſant part of the province, 
lying upon the river May, we have little 
to ſay about it. Perhaps when the new 
colony call'd 222 takes effect, there 
may be more to ſa 
Carolina, but as we don't know how that 
may turn out, we ſhall leave it to time, 
and make an end of the Engliſb diſcove- 
ries ſouthward on the continent of North 
America. 


SECT. VIII. 


The Exciisn Diſcoveries North of 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Book], if 


y of the ſouth parts of 


3 | thereabouts, flock'd about the year 1671, E have elſewhere * mentioned the. Ui 
and to encourage people to go thither, the diſcoveries made by Cabot or Ga- Tra. p- 
| - proprietors allow'd every man 1co acres a | bot, which gave the claim to moſt of the 31. 
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The divi- 
ſion of 


Carolina. 


a head, for himſelf, his wife, children and 


ſervants for ever, to him and his heirs at 


a penny an acre;. and even that penny 
chief rent was remitted for 19 years : and 
every ſervant, when out of their time, 
was to have 100 acres for themſelves at 
the ſame price. 

This province is divided into north and 
ſouth. North Carolina is made up of 
Albemarle and Clarendon counties : 
and South Carolina conſiſts of Craven, 
Berkeley, Colleton, and Carteret counties. 
Albemarle county borders upon Virginia, 
and lies along on both ſides of Albemarle 


river which falls into the ſea lat. 36. This 


county was once well peopled, but moſt 
of the Engliſh remoy'd to Cooper river. 
Clarendon county is ſouth from that of 
Albemarle, and is water'd by a river of 
the fame name, which enters the ſea near 
Cape Fear, lat. 34. On the ſouth ſide of 
this river (which divides the two Caro- 
lina's) lies Craven county; being, pretty 
well inhabited by Engliſh, and by French 
refugees. Berkeley county is next to Cra- 
ven, Which is well planted in the ſouth 
part of it, having the advantage of Ab 
and Cooper rivers, which join at Charless 
town, and fall together into the ocean, in 
about 32 deg. and a half. Charles's 


| town, built in the ſame place where the 
French had their Charlefort in 1562, 
ſtands at the meeting of the two rivers, 


which from that place to the ſea take the 
name of both, Aſbley Cooper river, It 


north of America to the Engliſh, and, 
altho' that claim was but a ſhadow with 
regard to the Indians, the true proprie- 
tors of the country, yet it was undoubt- 
edly good againſt any other invaders and 
conſequently might juſtly have been plead- 
ed, as it frequently was, againſt the en- 
croachments of the French, Dutch, and 
others, who, by no better title, uſurp'd 
upon the true proprietors, and often turn'd 
them out of their country, or oppreſt 
them in it; and, under pretence of ha- 
ving been the firſt diſcoverers, challeng'd 
the property not only from the Eugliſb 
and the other Europeans, who poſſeſt any 
of the adjacent provinces, but likewiſe 
pretended a right to ſubject the lawful ſo- 
vereigns of thoſe dominions, without 


their conſent ; as if ſailing by chance, or 


deſign, into another king's-harbour, were 


ſufficient to entitle a captain or admiral. 


to take poſſeſſion of the country ſo viſited. 
Cabot, as we have ſaid, having been 
employ'd king Henry VII. in 1497, to 
diſcover a north welt paſſage to the Eaſt- 
Indies, went as far as 60 deg. n, lat. and 
there found out that part of North Ame- 
rica, unknown to Europe before him; and 
in expectation of finding a paſſage farther 
ſouth, he coaſted along as far as Virginia 


to about 38 deg. from which voyage of 


his the Engliſh afterwards claim'd all that 
country as their own. 


But it was ſome time before they. pur- 


ſu'd the firſt diſcoyery, or made any other. 
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Martin a advantage of it. At laſt Frobiſber {et | thoms along the ſurface of the water. 
Frobiſh- cut with two ſhips in 1576, not to uſurp | The captain went aſhore upon Greenland, 
2 any other's dominions, but, as Cabot had and had like to have been left there, but 
a done before, to find the north weſt paſ- | that the gunner and the maſter's mates 
ſage, ſo long deſir d. He ſet fail the 7th | would not ſtir, altho' they were in great 
of June, and came up with land about | danger of being beat to pieces by the ice 
the ſouth of Greenland, being 59 or 60 deg. | in a rank ſtorm. When he was come a- 
Flackluyt but the depth of the water was ſach, and | board, finding no poſſibility of going fur- 
vol. iii. . and the ſhoals of ice like iflands, ſo nu- | ther north, he ſteer'd ſouthward, and 
"y merous, that he durit not venture near finding a ſtreight about the latitude of, polſege 
the ſhore, but in boats. 64, which was the ſame he had enter'd incoHug- 


In this way he was oblig'd to fail to | the year before, and ſuppos'd it was the ſon' 5-9: 


. 


He Had 


Capt. Fro- 
| diſher's 
1 24 voyage: 


and again, for many days, ſhuning the 
mountains of ice, which, (by the tempe- 
rature of the air, when they got clear of 
them) he concluded not form'd where he 
ſaw them, but had been driven from the 
north by the wind. In this courſe he 
obſery'd the variation of the compals, to 


the weſt about two points and a half be- 


tween 59 and 61 deg, north lat. In this 
latitude they had fight of land, which 
they ſuppos'd to have been Labrador, 
but ſeems to have been one of the iſlands 
towards the ſouth eaſt of Green/ang, but 
having ſounded for ſeveral leagues, as the 
ice would ſuffer them, and found no an- 
choring ground, they went aſhore in their 
boats; and having ſeen ſome natives, they 
took one of them aboard and treated him 
well, and afterwards ſet him ſafe aſhore, 
giving his people expreſs orders to land 
him upon ſome rock by himſelf, for 
fear of being kidnap'd hy the Indians: 
his men not obſerving his orders, landed 
the ſavage amongſt his own people, who 
in recompence of their civility to the Indi- 
an, ſeiz d the Engliſh and their boat, nor 


could the captain ever recover either. So 


that having in vain ſearch'd for his men, 


he fail'd along the iſland northwards to 
find out what he came for, and enter'd a 
{treight ſome little way in a ſoutherly 
courſe as he found the current run; but 
in a few days more, towards the end of 
Auguſt, he ſet fail: homewards, being 
afraid of being frozen if he had ſtaid any 
longer ſo far north. 

About the ſame time, the next year 
capt. Frobiſher ſet out upon the ſecond 
voyage for the ſame end as formerly, with 
one of the queen's ſhips, and two ſmall 
barks for tenders. - He fail'd by the Or- 


neys, Where it would ſcem the writer of 


the Journal had not met with good re- 
ception, for he gives no very favourable 
account of the country; but, by his own 
confeſſion, he ſtaid there but one night, 
too ſhort a time to pretend to know even 
a ſmall ſpot of ground. Sailing from 


thence the 87h of June, 'altho' they had 


uninterrupted day till they came up with 
that part of Greenland to which the cap- 
tain gave the name of Queen Elizabeth's 


Foreland, yet they paſs'd whole iſlands 


entry to the South Sea; this ſtreight they 
call'd Frobiſber's Streight, which name it 
retains to this day. 

When they arriv'd at the weſt fide of 
Greenland, they found a good harbour 
there, and going aſhore, they ſaw many of 
the natives, but ſo wild that they would 
not ſuffer them to come within ſpeech of 
them ; only after ſeveral. efforts in vain, 
at laſt they caught a woman and child. 
In ſome of the tents which the natives de- 
ſerted, they found a ſhirt, and ſhoes, 
which the Engliſh believ'd had been ta- 
ken the year 
people whom the natives had detain'd, as 
was obſerved before. | 

Having ſtaid about thirteen days in 
that place, which they call'd from the firſt 
mate Jackſon's Sound, they return'd to 
the eaſt fide, where the commodore often 
landed to ſee if he could have any com- 
munication with the natives, that he 
might find whether any of his five men 
were, alive, whom he had loft in the laft 
voyage. Having ſeen ſome of the Indians 
one day, he made ſigns to them; but 
finding them ſhy, he laid down ſome 
Trinkets on the ground, and retir'd ; 
when the natives had taken them up, 
they made ſigns and told the captain that 
three of his men were alive, and that they 
would bring them to him in a few days. 
Accordingly, there appear'd ſome of them 
upon the ſhore, and captain Frobiſber 
expecting to recover his men, went a- 
ſhore in his boat. They made ſigns to 
him to go behind a point they ſhew'd 
him; but as the natives were more mali- 
cious than cunning, he diſcover'd a great 
number of Indians arm'd among the 
rocks, and therefore would not go a- 
ſhore. | Ze 

They ſtaid in this cold country till a- 
bout the middle of Auguſt, and having 
found a ſort of ſhining oar, which the 
captain beliey'd to be gold, he ſhip'd a 
good quantity of it, and returned home 
for fear of the ftoſts. But when the oar 
was try'd, they perceiv'd the old proverb 
verify'd, All is not gold that glitters. 
The year after, being 1578, captain 
Forbiſber ſet fail upon the ſame deſign, 


fore from thoſe of their 


with no leſs than 15 ſhips, the 31ſt of 
of ice, which: ſeem'd to be 30 or 40 fa- May, and arriy'd at the ſtreights the be- 
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inning. of Ju | , but. found them quite 
Gown over. ere one of the ſhips re- 
ceiv'd ſuch a ſhock with a huge piece of 


ice, that ſhe ſunk; but having time to 


fire a gun, there came ſo many boats from 
the other ſhips as faved all the men, and 
diſpos'd of them in the fleet. But one 
great loſs they had by the ſinking of this 


ſhip, that they loſt the greateſt part of 


the wooden houſe which they had brought 
from England in pieces, to put together in 
Greenland for wintering there, as ſome 
of them defign'd to have done. Two 
other ſhips were ſeparated by the ice, and 
a ſtorm that happen'd with it, and for 
aboye twenty days they were miſſing. In 


this ſtorm, which was accompanied with 


ſach a diſmal fog that they could not ſee 
the length of their ſhip, they had no way 


left to keep together (as much as the 


wind would allow) but by beating drums 
and ſounding trumpets; and as ſoon as 
it began to clear up, and that they had 
time to look about them, they found they 
were quite out of the courſe they propo- 
ſed, and that they were near the entry to 
ſome ſtreights, to which they who had 
been twice before at Frobiſber's Streights, 
declared they were ſtrangers. ' Nor could 
they take the ordinary method to find 
the latitude, for they could not ſee the 
ſun. 

The commodore, altho' he knew they 
were upon an unknown coaſt, yet he 
diſſembled it, and order'd the fleet to fol- 


low him, thinking that, at leaſt, he 


might be able to find a paſſage to the 
ſouth ſea ; which would have been a full 
amends for the diſappointment of his for- 
mer port. But he was miſtaken; for this 
paſſage where he was ſeems to have been 
only between iſlands lying to the ſouth of 
Greenland, which brought him no nearer 
the ſouth ſea than he had been the year 
before. However in paſſing theſe ſtreights 
they found the natives more tractable 
than they were on the other; for in ſome 
places where they put a ſhore either for 
freſh water, or for diſcoveries, the people 
came about them, and traded for ſuch trifles 
as they ſhew'd them, and in exchange 
gave them fiſh and fowl in abundance, as 
alſo bears skins and other things as the 
country afforded. As ſoon as they had 
ſun to take their obſervations, they found 
they were not far from their former port, 
an finding an inlet running that way, the 
admiral ſent a pinnace to try which way 
it tended, and. was by it led into his 
old ſtreights, which was a plain indicati- 
on, that what he had taken for the conti- 
nent of America, was only an iſland. 
They were much in danger among the 
iſlands hereabouts, and three of their 
ſhips were ſeparated from them ; but up- 
on the admiral's arrival at his place of 


he had propoſes to ſet up his wooden 
houſe, -he fonnd two of his fleet there be- 
fore him, and ſome time after they all ar- 
riv'd, except one, which by the contri- 
yance of the pilate ſet fail for England, 
for which the captain was call'd to ac- 
count, and acquitted himſelf, by decla- 
ring that it was againſt his will, that 
the crew, by the perſwaſions of the pi- 
lot, had forced him to return, 

Having laded the ſhips with oar, at the 
eaſt fide of rhe ſtreights which they call'd 


the Counteſs of Warwick's Sound, and 


built a houſe on a pleaſant iſland there, 
they thought of returning home, the 
month of Auguſi being now well nigh 
ſpent ; and being all ready, the admiral 
gave the ſignal for weighing anchor on the 
laſt day of the month: and ſo they made 
the beſt of their way for England, where 
they arriv'd ſafe, about the beginning of 
October. This was the laſt voyage of 
Forbiſber for finding out the north weſt 
paſſage. | 

The next Engliſh man who attempted 


the north weſt diſcoveries was capt. John Captain 


Davis, who in the year 1585 with only 
two ſmall barks of 50 and 35 ton. They 
{et fail the 7th. of June. Having ſail'd 
towards the north weſt till the 2oth of 
July, and having ſeen many whales, and 
porpoiſes (of which laſt they kill'd ſeveral, 
and found them good meat) they came 
among the ice as uſual in thoſe ſeas, and 
at laſt diſcoyer'd land, but it had ſuch a 
diſmal aſpect, that they called it cape 
Deſolation. The captain went along the 
coaſt in his boat, but could not get near 
the ſhore for ice. But in lat. 64, the ice 
was gone, and they went aſhore in their 
boats, had ſpeech of the natives, and 
bartered ſome goods. Bur proceeding 
ſtill farther north to 66 deg. they arriv'd 
at Totneſs road, near a place call'd Mount 
Raleigh. Landing here they ſaw large 
white bears, one of which they Kkill'd. 
They found this country much more tem- 
perate than it was farther ſouth, and had 
no appearance of ice. But having cours'd 
along the coaſt, looking in vain for a paſ- 
ſage to the fouth ſea, and fearing the de- 
cline of the year, it being now towards 
September, they ſet fail for England, the 
captain intending to make another eſſay 
the-year following. 82 
There being no great variety in theſe 
two voyages, we ſhall only ſay, in ſhort, 
that the captain having, in his firſt voy- 
age left Greenfand to the eaſtward, ſail'd 
by the weſt entry of Frobiſber's ſtreights, 
without ſeeing it, and having come u 
with the land of Greenland, | farther 
north, which had a very ugly appearance 


to him, for which reaſon he gave it the 


name 


* 
Book [ 
| rendeyouz, which was the ſame port he 

had been in the year before, and where 


vo 
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name of Deſ#lation, as was ſaid before ; he 
Had fail'd as far as Gop's Mercy Cape, upon 
the coaſt oppolite to Greenland weſtward 
in the lat. of 67 deg. But being oblig'd 
to return home, becauſe of the ſummer's 
being ſpent; he leſt the farther ſearch 
to another time. 3 

In the year 1586 he ſet out a new, and 
made a third voyage in 1587. But in both 
theſe he made little farther progreſs than 
he had made in the firſt, only that he made 
a more perfect diſcovery of the Ameri- 
can coaſt than he had done in his firſt 
voyage; and gave name to that track of 
ſea which divides Greenland from the 
continent of America, near the Arti 
Circle, where he ſound many iſlands, and 
great ſtore of fiſh, many of which he 
brought home with him; they were the 
beſt ſort of cod. In this fiſhing place, 
during his third voyage, he left two of 
his ſhips, going himſelf farther up ſome 
teagues beyond the attic circle to 73 
deg. n. lat. and meeting with new ſhoals of 
ice, from which he had been free for ſome 
time before, he was forced to ſteer ſouth- 
ward, to the fiſhing iſlands, where he ex- 
pected to have found his two ſhips, but 
they had given him the flip, and return'd 
laden with cod for England, whither he 
follow'd them, bringing accounts of a 
fair probability of a paſlage thro' thoſe 
ſtreights call'd to this day by his name, 
but no certainty, Nor was the paſſage 
where he thought it was, nor has it been 
diſcoyer'd to this day. 

In the reign of king James I. of Great 
Britain, Mr. Henry Hudſon, having diſ- 
cover'd farther towards the north and 
north eaſt, than any Eugliſb man, or per- 


| haps any other, had ever done; for in 


1607 and 1608 he had ſail'd as far as 80 
deg. and 23 min. refolv'd now to diſcoyer 


towards the northweſt; and therefore in 


1609 he fail'd along the coaſt of Neu- 


foundland in 50 deg. to cape Cod, in New 


__ then part of Virgina. 

ut in 1610 he ſet fail from the 
Thames to perfect Davis's diſcovery, if 
poſſible; and having paſt the Or4reys on 
the 5th of May, he came up with Iceland 
on the 11th, paſling towards the eaſtward 
of it, only ſtoping at a place of that 
iſland call'd Low/y Bay, where there is 
a bath hot enough to ſcald a fowl. On 
the 4th of June they made the coaſt of 
Greenland, in about 69 deg. lat. but could 
not come near the ſhore for ice. So that 
changing his courſe fouth weſt, he turn'd 
round the iflands on the ſouth part of 
Greenland, and having doubled Cape 
Deſolation, made directly over to = 
coaſt of America in a courſe due weſt ; in 


Which courſe they were ſo ſhut in with 


ice, that they could not ftir any way; 


but in a ſhort time, they found a way out, 
. | 


and diſcovet'd land, which is now call'd 
New Britain, or Terra de Labrador, in 
60 deg. lat. and found there a Streight 
running north weſt from the ocean, where 
he enter d, inſtead of purſuing Davis's 
courſe; and having great difficulty to 
keep clear of the ice, he put in at an 
illand call'd by Hudſon, Gop's Mercy; 
lat. 62 deg. 9 min. 

From this iſland ſteering ſouth weſt, 
he came to 58 deg. 50 min. but being em- 
bay'd-and peſter'd with ice, he chang'd 
his courſe, and return'd into the ſtreights 
again, and kept along the welt coaſt to 
63 deg. and a half, till coming to the 
north weſt cape of Labrador, he paſt, 
between that point and Mansfeld iſland, 
thro" a large bay of above 300 leagues 
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broad; call'd from him ors bay ; Hudſon's 
having given names to the different capes %. 


as he paſt, ſuch as cape Henry, cape 
Charles and queen Anne. Their courſe 
was now ſouth weſt again till they came 
in ſight of land, in about 56 deg. and 
then fail'd due ſouth to the bottom of the 
bay; where ſome difference happening be- 
tween Mr. Hudſon, and his mate Robert 
Ivet, and the boatſwain, he put them 
both out of their poſts, and put two 
others, viz. Robert Billet and Milliam 
Wilſon in their places. This may ſeem a 
flight circumſtance to give it a place here, 
but conſidering that it occalion'd the ruin 
both of the maſter and themſelves, 
” was thought proper to take notice 
of it. 5 

It being by this time, towards the end 
of October, and conſequently not prac- 
ticable to get back that year, the maſter 
began to think of a proper place to winter 
in, and ſending the author of this ac- 
count, Mr. Pricket, with the carpenter, to 
ſearch for a ſecure harbour, they found 
one upon the firſt of November, where 
they hal'd the ſhip aground: and by the 
10 of that month they were frozen in. 
Then they found it high time to take 
care of their proviſious, and ſet themſelves 
to kill fiſh and fowl. But there happen- 
ed another little incident, which contri- 


buted not a little to their deſtruction; | 


which was this. | 
The gunner dying, aſter they had tak- 
en up their winter quarters, his effects 
were to be ſold, by auction, at the main 
maſt, according to cuſtom. Among the 
reſt of his goods, there was a cloth gown 
which one Green had a mind to have for 


his money, and Mr. Hudſon promis'd he , ſmall 


ſhould have it. 
tj 
a life, that they had diſcarded him, and 
he had been entertain'd in Mr. Hudſon's 
houſe at London, and was brought this 


voyage out of mere favour to him; and 


when he had quarrel'd with the ſurgeon 
| ES. of 


This Green was a Ken matte 
man, of good parents, but of ſo looſe he ocaſi- 
on of the 
ruin of 
many. 
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of the ſhip, and had beaten him urimer- 
ciſully, to the great diſguſt of the crew, 
the maſter ſupported him. But the 
winter coming on, and Hudſon having or- 
der ꝭd the carpenter, ſome. what too late, to 
make up a houſe for them on ſhore, he re- 

fus' d it as impracticable; and hard words 
paſſing between them, the maſter turn d 
the carpenter out of his cabin, and 
threaten'd to hang'd him. The day after 
this-quarrel, the carpenter going abroad 
with his fowling piece, choſe Green for 

his companion, which ſo diſgaſted the 
captain, that he fold the gown to his mate. 
This ſo exaſperated Greer that he join'd 
with the two, formerly diſoblig'd for be- 
ing turn d out; and they three enter'd in- 
to a plot againſt him, which ended in the 

ruin of moſt of the crew, as the reader 
will ſee by and by: ©: -- | 

In the mean time the winter was a ve- 
ry hard one, and their proviſions: were 10 
very ſcanty, that had it not been for 
good ſtore of white partriges ſent them by 
providence, and, when thoſe difappear'd, 
that they were ſucceeded by ſwans,” geeſe 

A plot and ducks, the whole crew had dy'd of 

-geinſt famine. The hardſhips they endur'd en- 

"ve © creas'd the ill diſpoſition of Milſon, Ivet, 
Green and ſome others againſt the maſter ; 
they firſt plotted to take away the ſhallop 
with the fiſhing nets, and to leave the 
maſter and the reſt of the crew the bark 
only; but the maſter going on board of it 
himſelf to make diſcoveries about the 
head of the bay, they made their cabal 
ſtronger againſt his return. Hudſon com- 
ing back from his cruiſe, and finding the 
ice quite gone from about their bark, 
had all things fitted up for their depar- 
ture, and ſet ſail about the beginning of 
June, taking much the ſame courſe he 
had held the year before, in coming thi- 
ther. They had not fail'd 60 leagues to 
the north welt, before they came among 
the ice again; and the captain, to ſatisfy 
them, diſtributed all the cheeſe he had 
aboard equally among them. 

But the conſpiracy being now ripe for 
execution, Vilſon and Green came to 
Pricket (the author from whom theſe 
memoirs were taken) who was lame in his 
cabin, and told him plainly, they deſign'd 
to put the maſter and all the fick people 
aboard the ſhallop, and to go away with 
the ſhip. Pricket endeayour'd- to diſſuade 
them from their purpoſe, but labour'd in 

| vain. At laſt upon Monday the 23d of 
Theyforce June, as ſoon as Hudſon came out of his 
bim a= cabin, two of the conſpirators attack'd 
acts the him before, whilſt Green ty'd his hands 
e. witha rope behind. Then they hurry'd 
him into the ſhallop, with the ſick and 
lame. to the number of eight in all. The 
carpenter, notwithſtanding his quarrel 

with the maſter, was no way concern'd 


in the plot; but threaten d the ( conſpira 
tors with cuting them to ty hun, it 
ever he ſhould ſee them in England: and 
when they defir'd him to bd eaſy, pro- 
miſing to uſe him well, he told them, hw 
ſcorn d to ſtay with ſuch a rebellious crew, 
but would take his hazard with the cap 
tain, and thote honeſt people whom they 
had devoted to deſtruction. Then going 
for his cheſt and other things, hen they! 
were put aboard the ſhallop, he went to 
take his leave of Pricket, ho had come 
out of his cabin lame as he was, and 
beg d them up his knees to take the maſ- 
tet into the ſhip again: but not being 
able to prevail; he preſt the carpenter 
to ſtay, telling him, that they two toge- 
ther might be able to make a party aboard 
for the captain. The carpenter ſaid, the 
captain wanted hands in the ſhallop, moſt 
of his crew being ſick; and he deſign'd to 
adviſe him to follow the ſhip being confi- 
dent they would be glad to take them 
aboard in a ſhort time, becauſe there was 
none in the ſhip capable of taking her 
home. | 
When they had put aboard all they/did 
not like, they cut the rope of the ſhallop, 
and ſet ſail, ſoon lofing fight of her, mak- 
ing the beſt of their way towards the 
north cape of Terra de Labrador. But 
falling in with freſh ice, they were de- 
tain'd' 14 days; in which time the ſhal- 
lop. came in ſight again, for the laſt time. 
The ſhip getting, at laſt, clear of the ice 
purſu'd their courſe north eaſt towards 
Digge's iſland, in order to get ſome fowl, 
of which they had ſeen plenty at their 
coming into the bay. Here they ſaw and 
conyers'd with ſome of the natives, who 
invited them aſhore; and five of the 
chief conſpirators, of which Green and 
Wilſon were two, taking Pricket along 
with them in the boat, went aſhore upon 
the iſland, without arms, where ſthey 
ſaw the ſayages, likewiſe unarm'd, danc- 
ing as they us'd in token of peace. 
Pricket, being lame, ſtaid in the boat, and 
the other five went aſhore with bells, 
looking-glafſes, and other trinkets for 
bartering. The natives came to the ſhore 
to meet them. But as they were at a 
little diſtance from the boat, one of the 
ſavages came aboard, and Pricket riſing 
from his ſeat, pointed to him to go aſhore, 
without taking notice of another who et 
had got behind him; and after he had fate 27. 
down, he preceiv'd a leg juſt by him; fo __ 
that looking about, he ſaw the ſavage x, 
with his arm lifted up, going to plunge a on lad. 
knife in his breaſt. Priclet ſav'd the 
ſtroke from his breſt by receiving it in his 
right arm, and grappling with the fa- 
vage, after he had receiv'd another wound 
in the thigh, keeping faſt hold of his 


knife hand with his own left, he drew 
a 


1 


The 


ret: 


Eng 


W ee | 


And kill 
four of 


them. 


a dagger with the other, and thruſt it into 
yage's body, and then into his throat. 

Whilſt Pricket was thus engag'd in the 
boat, his companions were attack'd at 
land; Wilſon and John Thomas, had their 
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But the account given by capt. Thomas 
James of his intended diſcoyery of the 
northweſt paſſage in 1631 is ſo full and 
exact, that we ſhall compendize it here to 
give the reader a dſtinct notion of the 


bellies ript up with knives, which they | coaſt of America about Hudſon's bay, and 


had folc to the ſavages; Green and Perſe 
being mortally wounded tumbled into the 
boat together; yet getting up, Greer 
with the trunchion of a ſpęat, which he 


had for a ſtaff, and Perſe with a hatchet, - 


defended''the head of the boat, and put 
off from the ſhore. - Moter who was the 
fifth, leaping from a rock into the ſea, 
ſwim'd to the boat, and was help'd aboard 
by Perſe. Upon their ſetting off the boat, 


the ſavages ran to their bows, ' Which 


were hid hard by; and ſhooting at them, 
diſpatch'd Green. Perſe and Moter row'd 
the boat, but in a little time, ' Perſe faint- 


ed, fo that there was none to aſſiſt Morey, 


The ſhip 


returns to 


England. 


Pricket beſides his lameneſs, and the 
wounds he had receiv'd from the ſavage, 
having likewiſe an arrow ſticking in his 
back. Moter therefore, ſtood up, mak- 
ing ſigns to the ſhip to advance, which as 
ſoon as they perceiv'd aboard, made 
towards the boat, and took in all that 
were alive, which were only three, vir. 
Perſe, Pricket and Moter; throwing 
the other three over-board, which was 
likewiſe the fate of Perſe who dy'd 
of his wounds in two days. 

After this diſaſter (a 2 judgment of 
heaven upon Green, and ſome of his ac- 
complices) they ſet ſail from that place, 
and doubling the north cape with much 
difficulty, enter'd Hudſon's ſtreights, Bil- 
let being now maſter. Their proviſions 
began to decreaſe much, ſo that they 
were oblig'd to ſtop ſome time in order to 
provide themſelves in fowls, which they 
got in great plenty in the ſtreights: and 
having laid in good ſtore, they made the 
ocean, and by [vet's advice ſteer'd towards 
Newfoundland; but the wind coming at 
touth weſt, they chang'd their reſolution, 
and made for Jrelaud; but were in ſuch 
want of food, that Iver dy'd of hunger, 
and the reſt were ſo faint that they could 
ſcarce work: but at laſt they reach'd Fe- 
land, and from thence got home. What 
ſort of death poor capt. Hudſon and his 
companions dy'd, was never known, but 
that they periſh'd is without diſpute. 

Much about the ſame time, the Muſ- 
covia company fitted out, from time to 
time, many ſhips, for the whale fiſhing 
in the north eaſt ſeas, and ſome ſhips of 
force were ſent by the order of the govern- 
ment to diſlodge the Dutch from that 
fiſhery, where the Eugliſb had ſometimes 
the better, and ſometimes the Dutch. 
But this controverted coaſt being towards 
the north eaſt, we ſhall- ſay nothing of 


thoſe expeditions in this place. ' | 


of the difficulties which muſt be encoun- 
ter d by thoſe who undertake ſuch a 
voyage. BY | f 
In 1631, the merchant adyenturers of ede 
the city of Briſtol, being very eager to Expedi. 
find out the north weſt paſſage to the in % 
Eaſli- Indies, fo often attempted to ſo lit- 8 , 
tle purpoſe, fitted out the Henrietta Ma- 
ria, a ſmall veſſel of 70 tuns, for that 
ſervice, The reaſon why they choſe ſo arr 5 
ſmall a ſhip, and but one, was, that 47 f 
capt. James whom they pitch'd upon to 
command in that voyage, adyis'd them 
to it, as, the fitteſt method to make the 
ditcovery. There were 22 men aboard, 
all ſtrangers to one another, but 1 9 of them 
were able ſeamen, altho' they had never 
been in the north weſt ſeas before. Thoſe 
the captain (who was well acqainted with 
that courſe himſelf) made choice of, be- 
cauſe they were the more likely to give 
into his opinion, and conſequently to obey 
his orders: for he was well aware of the 
trouble which ſeveral able maſters had 
met with, and the ruin which had at- 
tended them, from mutiny and diſobe- 
dience: 
Having then ſhip'd them aboard, with 
all things ncceſſary for ſuch a voyage, he 
ſet fail the 3d of May, and after ſome 
ſtops,” by contrary winds, having doubled 
cape Clare in the ſouth of Treland, he 
bent his courſe north weſt, and made 
Greenland on the 4th of June, where 
they were engag'd with ice, with which 
they ſtrugled long, getting frequently 
ſuch ſhocks, as they belicy'd would have 
{plit the ſhip in two. The ſhallop being 
in the water, for uſe upon occaſion, was 
broken to pieces, ſo that launching their 
boat, they brought the ſhallop aboard to 
be mended. With much ado, about 
the 1oth of June they weather'd cape 
Farewel, where, they had terrible fogs 
and miſts, and ice not far from them. 
Being come to cape Deſolation, he ſteer'd 
due weſt over to Reſolution iſland, at the 
mouth of Hudſon's ſtreights; the diſtance 
being about 140 leagues, In this courſe 
they were much tormented with ice, many 
pieces of it being higher than their top 
maſt (a moſt unaccountable thing t be 
believ'd) their fails and rigging were all 4 for in 
frozen; and the fog was of fuch a piercing /e bay ro 
nature, that the needles of their com- the weg 
paſſes did not play freely; for which rea- 8 
ſon, the captain adviſes all who attempt land, Win- 
thoſe ſeas, to have their compaſſes cover'd 4cr'd the 
with Moſcovia glaſs. compaſs 


to tra- 


| Being verſe. 
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Great ice 
inthe bay, 


driven aſhore upon the rocks, they ſaſten'd 


that, the mountain of ice being aground 
| firſt, when either wind or tide drove them 
that way, they were ſhelter d from the 


The ſhip 
Nicks up- 


on a rock. 


Bat Feta 
clear. 


from one piece of ice to another. One 
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Being now at Hudſon's ſtreights in the 
middle of June, they found it almoſt ſtop- 
ed with ice, ſome of which was a great 
heighth above the ſurface of the water, 
other ſhoals of it upon a level with the 
water; ſo that they could run their boat 
along the ice, or go upon it themſelves 
for 40, 50, or 100 yards in a line; and 
ſometimes they had the courage to ſtep 


advantage they had from the ice was, 
that when they were in, danger of being 


grapling irons to a huge piece of ice, and 
got it between them and the ſhore; ſo 


rocks, and by putting planks, or what- 
ever other fence they had aboard, and by 
watching the turns of the tide, or wind, 
they made off from the ſhore-unhurt, only 
the ſhocks the ſhip receiy'd from the ice 
madethem believe they were gone; but, by 
providence, they had not ſo great 
ammage as they apprehended. It is 
true, they were often in danger of having 
their boat, with a third part of their 
company (whom they were oblig'd to 
ſend out upon occaſion, to clear the way 
for them) clos'd up between ſhoals of ice, 
and ſo loft; and were ſometimes in haz- 
ard of having the ſhip ſwallow'd up, or 
tore in pieces by the breaking of one of 
thoſe iſlands of ice, which frequently burſt 
in pieces near them; and with ſuch a noiſe 
as if an old caſtle had been blown up; 
but providence was ſo kind to them, that 
they either had time to retire before the 
ice broke; or elſe were, before, at ſuch a 
diſtance, that all the harm they got by 
it was, the having a ſliver now and then 
taken off ſome part of the ſhip, which 1 
don't name, becauſe I belieye a great many 
of my readers would underſtand the terms 
as little as I do. 

Whilſt they were in this diſtreſs, near 
Reſolntiou land, the great piece of ice, 
whicb they had for their fence againſt the 
rocks, gave them the ſlip, and expos'd 
them to the hazard of running aſhore, 
but their cable held to the turning of the 
tide, and then theit old bulwark took up 
its former ſtation. But as this remoy- 
ing of the ice was like to happen every 
flood, there was no guard againſt it; ſo 
that once they were thrown upon a rock, 
and the ſhip ſettled about a yard behind 
the main maſt, which in the ſea term is 
abaft the maſt, and as the water ebb'd, 
the ſhip being heavier before the maſt, ſunk 
forward, ſo that there was no ſtanding upon 


deck, and they expected every moment | 


ſhe would overſet; but upon the turn of 
the tide, ſhe got up her head, and the 
water riſing high brought her clear off 


2 


the rock, ſor which, like men of ſenſe, they 
gave hearty thanks to Gop Almighty; 
for free thinking, in the language of the 
preſent age, was unknown tothe V irtuoſi 
of that time. Dae wo; bor! 

Having ſpent all the month of June in 
the ſtreights, the captain began to deſpair 
of finding out a paſſage, to the ſouth ſea, 
that year. They were ſtill ſo entangled 
with ice near cape Charles, not far from 
the north weſt point of Labrador, to- 
wards the turn to the bay call'd Hudſon's, 
that altho' their was a brisk gale of wind; 
and the ſhip afloat with all their fails up, 
ſhe ſtood Rock ſtill. This made the crew be- 
gin to murmur, and the captain excuſes 
them for it, becauſe they had good reaſon 
to think that they ſhould never have got 
out of that difficulty. Howevet, to chear 
them he propos'd to go upon the ice and 
there to drink the King's health, which 
he knew would be acceptable to all loyal 
hearts, in the greateſt danger. 

In the month of July, they got out of 
the ſtreights, and croſſing over as the ice 
would let them, they fail'd by the north 
weſt point of Dygge's iſland, and from 
thence to the weſtward 160 leagues to the 
oppolite ſhore, and then coaſted along to 
the ſouthward, almoſt to the place where 


Hudſon had winter'd, In this courſe, they 


had an unlucky accident with halling in 
a cable, when they thought the anchor 
was loſt, becauſe of the ſhip's driving; a 
{ſmall rope having got foul of the cable in 
the dark, twiſted about the maſter's leg, 
of which he got clear, but much hurt, 
the two mates in helping him were bruis'd, 
one in the head, and the other inthe arm, 
one of the hand - ſpokes hit another 
upon the breaſt, and laid him a ſprawling ; 
ſeveral others were hurt, particularly the 
gunner, who had his foot torn off by the 
ancle, between the cable and capſton, ſo 
that he was forced to haye his leg cut off 
at the knee. 

Upon the 2gth of Auguſt they ſaw a 
ſhip, and, coming up with her, found it 
was one of the king's ſhips, commanded 
by capt. Fox. They ſaluted and enter- 
tain'd each other, as well as their preſent 
circumſtances could allow, and parted the 
next day. capt. James puriu'd his courſe 
along the coaſt ſouthward, and gave the 
name of Henrietta Maria to a head land 
in lat 55. They had frequent ſtorms from 
the eaſt which put them in danger of be- 
ing driven upon the rocks, there being 
no landing place for above 130 leagues ; 
and they felt it as cold the iſt of Sept. 
as it is in Eng/nad at any time of the 
ear. 

In this bay theycruiz'd, ſometimes ſtick- 
ing upon rocks, and ſome times ſtop'd b 
ice all the month of September and October 


going aſhore in the boat in ſeveral iſlands, 
to 
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to find a ſaſe place to winter in. At laſt 
the ſhip being very leaky, the men fa- 
tigu d, and the fails quite uſeleſs with, ice, 
ſo that they could not ply; they were 
forced to go aſhore upon an iſland, in 52 
They g9 deg. where they built a wooden houlc, 
% and as the ice would ſuffer them, they 
bouſe up- brought out all things neceſſary out of 
en an i. the ſhip, which lay at anchor near them. 
But the winter being ſo hard that they, 
who by turns, ſtaid aboard, were in dan- 
ger of being frozen to death, they refoly'd 
to bring the ſhip aſhore at all hazards, 
which they did, running her aground up- 
on the moſt convenient place they could 
find; but, perceiving that ſhe was in dan- 
ger of being broken to pieces, by beat- 
ing againſt the ground, the captain, by 
the advice of the chief perſons of his 
company, bor'd holes in her bottom, 
They fink and funk her. Then all the men went 
rberrſÞip- aſhore in the boat, and coming to the 
houſe, comforted one. another the beſt 

they could. 
By the firſt of December, they could 
over the ice to the ſhip, and with 
great labour, ſhoveling the ſnow off the 
deck, they got out of the hold the re- 
maining part of their proviſions, but 
their beer and other liquors were all fro- 
zen, and when they thaw'd the beer in 
the kettle, it was good for nothing; 10 
that being afraid of ſome diſtemper, by 
conſtant drinking ſnow water, they dug 
a well, but that was ſoon dry'd up; 
however by good providence, they found 
a ſpring at a little diſtance from their 
houſe, which never froze the whole win- 
ter. The captain had choſen the moſt 
conyenient place he could find near the 
1%: hip, to build their houſe in. It was in 

"er . . 
bouſe, the middle of a tuft of thick trees under a 
ſouth bank. They made it about 20 
foot ſquare, having a view to cover it a 
top, with their main fail. Having dri- 
ven ſtakes into the ground with great fa- 
tigue, by reaſon of the froſt, they watt- 
led between the ſtakes as thick as they 
could, with boughs, which they beat as 
cloſe as poſſible, up to the top, only lea- 
ving, two holes for light, and to let out 
the ſmoke, and a little Io door to go in 
and out, with a porch to fence the houſe 
from the cold. The two fide walls were 
only ſix ſoot high, but the ends, where 
the windows were, higher, between the 
two ends, they laid a rough tree, with 
rafters between that and the fide walls, 
and over thoſe the main ſail, and lin'd the 
rafters within with the ſmaller ſails, 
Round the inſide walls they made bed- 
ſteads, one above another, And to keep 
off the cold, they paliſaded the houſe ve- 
ry cloſe with thick trees, which they cut 
on purpoſe. and placed them very cloſe 
quite round. Their hearth was in the 
0 ONE 2. 
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middle of the room, round about which 

they placed boards at a convenient diſtance 
to perlerye them from the cold and 


damps of the carth. 

About 20 foot from their manſion 
houſe, they built another ſmaller, after 
the ſame manner, and cover'd it with the 
fore fail of the ſhip, and in lieu of the 
paliſades they put their cheſts round the 
inſide of it. which kept it warm, This 
was their kitchin, and for recreation in the 
day time. They likewiſe made a ſtore 
houſe at ſome ſmall diſtance from the other 
two, for fear of fire, lay ing rough trees 
all along the floor on which they ſet their 
proviſions, about two foot from the 
ground, By chriſtmas their ſtore-houſe 
was quite buried in ſhow, becauſe their 
was no fire kept in it, but they dug a_ 
path to it, which ſery'd for a gallery to 
walk in, when it was fair over head, | 

During this winter, the captain obſery'd, 
January the 21ſt, that the ſun roſe in an 
oval ſhape, and was ſometime above the 
horizon before it recover'd its roundneſs: 
and on the zoth and 3 1ſt he ſaw more ſtars 
than ever he had ſeen before. For inſtance, 
he oblery'd the cloud in Cancer, full of 
ſtars, as alſo the Via Lactea, and the 
Pleiades. But this is no news now, ſince 
the great improvement of teliſcopes, and 
the accurate obſervations of modern altro- 
nomers. This month the whole ſea was 
frozen round them, ſo that they could ſee 
no water; only at a diſtance they could 
perceive the ice riſe higher, when the tide 
was. full. 2 

In the month of February, it was ex- „ ceſs 
ceſſively cold, and many of the crew had d. 
fore gums, and looſe teeth, beſides other 
pains and aches all over their bodies, fo 
that they were under the ſurgeons hand, 
yet they were oblig'd to work, for ſome 
or other were forced to bring wood in, and 
they were building a pinnace, being uncer- 
tain whether their ſhip would be fit for ſer- 
vice, if they ſhould be able to get her afloat. 
The cold was ſo intenſe that their clock 
and watches,altho' kept in a cheſt by the 
fire, were ſo frozen that they ſtop'd; and 
the kettle ſtanding cloſe by the fire for 
watering the beef or pork, when the 
water was hot next to the fire, the other 
ſide was frozen an inch thick. The ſame 
cold continu'd all the month of March, 
and many of the men were indiſpos'd. 

But as ſoon as April began, they bent 
their thoughts to recover their ſhip, if 
poſſible, and therefore were at work to 
clear the inſide of her of ice and ſhow. 
They had but indifferent tools to work 
with; yet with great induſtry, they got 
acceſs to the hold. Here, to their great 
comfort, they found a cask of good beer. 
And finding water in the hold, they ſet 
about breaking the ice on the outſide to 
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get ſome of the higheſt holes ſtop'd which 
they had made to fink her the year be- 
fore,” which with much labour they ef- 
fected; and found that the water did not 
encteaſe within. All this month they 
wrought at the ſhip, but few of them be- 
ing capable to undergo much fatigue, a 
little work went a great way. And yet 
it is admirable to conſider the ſpirit and 
courage of the Engliſh. One would have 
thought that the hardſhips they had ſuf- 
fer'd, and the uncertainty they were in, 
of ever getting out of that deſolate iſland, 
might have baniſh'd all thoughts of mirth 
and jollity from their hearts; but it was 
not ſo with this brave captain and his 
crew, for upon'the eve of May-Day, af- 
ter having fatigu'd. themſelves aboard 
with work, they teturn'd to their houſe, 
and making a good fire, they choſe their 
May- Ladies, every one putting in his 
cap the name of her Who came to his 
ſhare. A frolick, which I dare ſay would 
recommend them to their miſtreſſes at 
their return, and very juſtly. If any 
one is ſo preciſe, as to cenſure this in- 
nocent mirth, or me for approving of it, 
in their circumſtances, they ſhall have 
my conſent to enter themſelves at La 
Trap, or ſome other place, beſt ſuited to 
their moroſs * ++%h For, ſince they did 
not negleci the duties of Religion, as the 
captain Fakes notice of all along in his ac- 
count of thjs wvayage, their diverting 
themſelves, and feeping up their ſpirits 
by ſuch inoffenſive mirth, was far from 
bein 


a crime. 

he iſland where they had winter'd 
afforded but little ſuſtenance, a few foxes, 
and (but very ſeldom) a white partridge 
were all that they could purchaſe for 
food, except the proviſions they had 
brought from England, which they ma- 
nag'd to the beſt adyantage, yet without 
ſtarving themſelves. And the captain, 
who ſeems to have been a man of ver- 
tue and good ſenſe, having foreſeen that 
they would be weakeſt in the ſpring, had 
wiſely reſerv'd a butt of alicant for their 
refreſhment; which was of great ſervice, 
eſpecially to the ſick. But to their great 
grief, the carpenter, who had been ill for 
ſome time, altho' he had labour'd hard 
at building the pinnace, could hold out 
no longer, but being oblig'd to Keep his 
bed, dy'd upon the 18th of May, the 
pinnace, not being finiſh'd. 

Now the ice began to melt at land, 
and yet the ſea continu'd frozen, and the 
ſeaſon was uncertain, that one day the 
could not bear the heat of the ſun, and 
the next they were like to ſtarve with 
cold. However the ice going off from the 
iſland, and from about the ſhip, they had 
hopes of getting her up again; and there- 
fore they oblery'd the 29th of May, the 


day of his g/orions Feftoration; and in 
' honour of him, they call'd their habitati- 
on Charles Town, and the iſland is by 


gone, they found yetches, which recover- 


they were all pretty well recruited, they 
went aboard the ſhip, and having got 
their pumps to anſwer, they pump'd out 
all the water, and ftop'd up all the holes 
they had made : and throwing out all the 
ballaſt, made her as light as poſſible, and 
having looſen'd the ſand quite round her, 
the firſt flood that came, with their unit- 

ed force to ſhoye her out a little, ſet her 7, 


gave hearty thanks to Almighty Gop. 

Upon midſummer- day, they ſet up a 
great tree, which they had cut and fix'd 
a piece of another to it in form of a croſs, 
upon a hill in the iſland where they had 
bury'd the carpenter and gunner and his 
mate. Upon this tree they affix'd a 
plate of lead with the King's titles, add- 
ing (to Britain, France and Ireland) 
Newfoundland, and New Albion to 80 
aeg. of u. latitude, Kc. together with 
his majeſty's arms, and a ſilver ſhilling and 
ſix pence of his coin : and under all theſe 
the arms of Briſtol. After this they 
made haſte to rig out their ſhip, and to 
carry the proviſions aboard, and carefully 
mended all the deſects they perceiy'd 
about her. 

But the poor captain run the greateſt 
hazard upon the 25th of June that he 
had ever done in his life. For, being de- 
ſirous to know if there were any people in 
the iſland, or any place near, he went up 
to a hill, and climing up a tree, order'd 
one that was with him to ſet fire to ſome 
of the trees thereabouts, having carry'd a 
lighted ftick for that purpoſe. The 
other unadviſedly kindling ſome low trees 


captain was, they 
powder, ſo that he being intent upon 
looking at a diſtance, did not advert till 
the tree he was in was a fire, and blaz'd 
ſo fiercely upwards, that he was forced to 
leap off the tree a great highth. This 
fire continued to burn all the next day, 
whilſt they were carrying all aboard; and 
it was well they did, for the wind changing, 
brought the fire upon their town, and 
burnt 1t to the ground. - However they 


y [loſt nothing, the fails being already on 


the ſhore to be ſhipp'd. And now having 
no habitation at land, they all went 


aboard, to wait for a proper time to 
fail. 


By this time, the ice was quite gone to- 


wards the north. And here the captain 
| | | has 
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birth day of the then prince of Wales, 
and afterwards: the never-to-be-forgotten 


corruption, call'd Charletbn Iſland. Go- Theil:ng 
ing about the ifland, when the ice was 8% 


ed the ſick in a wonderful manner. When ton. 


afloat, to their great joy, for which they be |; 


to the windward of the tree where the A ſry: 
took fire like gun» Fre. 


has an obſervation, which I believe may 
be true. He ſays it does not freeze na- 
turally above fix foot thick; but when 
the heat begins in May, the ſhallows 
near the ſhore thaw firſt, and the tide 
breaks the ice, and carries it away in 
pieces, which, by the currert et one 
upon the other, and fo by dl , es it be- 
comes ſo high as ſome times to run to an 
incredible heighth. | n 
Before they ſet fail, they went up to 
the hill where they had ſet up their croſs, 
to take their laſt leave of the graves of 
their dead. This they did with great ſo- 
lemnity upon ſunday, marching up with 
their arms, drum, colours, cook, and ket- 
tle, and after reading morning prayer,they 
din'd there, and having obſerv'd the pro- 
grels of the late fire, they ſaw it had 
gone quite croſs the ifland; and the 
reaſon why it had not come near their 
croſs was, that it was fix d upon a hill, 
which was all ſand round the bottom. 
After evening prayer, the captain, at his 
laſt farewell to his dead friends, rehears'd 
ſome verſes by way of Elegy, but they 
are too long to be inſerted here. Who- 
ever has a mind to ſee them may conſult 
the book laſt quoted upon the margin. 
Then having gather'd about two buſhels 
of an herb reſembling ſcurvy graſs, which 
made an excellent ſupper, boil'd, they re- 
tir'd to their ſhip. All that they had 
ſeen upon this iſland, was ſome deer, of 
which they kill'd one, but never any 
more, a great many foxes which they ate 
ſome dozens of, but they vaniſh'd in 
May; and in their places came ducks and 
geeſe, of which they kill'd a few, as al- 
ſo white partridges, but they had no ſhot 
left: and not a fiſh to be ſeen in that 

ſca. 
3 Upon July the ad they ſet ſail from the 
I:mes Wand, thinking that the ice had been 
lerves bis quite gone, but they quickly found their 
e miſtake, for they had not ſail'd four days 
enten before they found themſelves in their old 
incumbrance. It were tedious to give 
his journal thro' this long ſea, and the 
ſtreights, and would only be a repetition of 
his voyage to Charleton Iſland. We ſhall 
therefore only add, that they were for ſix 
weeks together ſtrugling with the ice in 
this ſea, before they could reach the 
mouth of the ſtreights, and having by 
common conſent concluded it imprac- 
ticable to make any diſcoveries that way, 
they determin'd to take the ſhorteſt way 
home. In this mind they enter'd the 
ſtreights, and had the ſame difficulty to 
return eaſtward as they had in paſſing 
them at firſt, But at laſt they got ſafe 
to Reſolution Iſland, and from thence by 
good providence, in a ſhip which had en- 
dur'd more ſhocks than would, in all pro- 
bability, have ftay'd a conſiderable fleet, 
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they got, upon the 22d of October, into 
the road of Briſtol. 

The captain freely gives his opinion of 
his own attempt, or any other of that 
Kind, vis. that it is in vain to purſue it 
any farther for two moſt ſubſtantial rea- 
fons. 1. That he believ'd there was no 
fach paſſage; and 2. If there could ſuch 
a one be found, it would be no manner of 
ſervice to FEygtand as to the Eaſt-India 
trade. That there is no paſſage (or not 
a practicable one) to the ſouth ſea by the 
north weſt, at leaſt not by thoſe ſtreights 
he preſumes for theſe reaſons. 1. Becauſe 
of the conſtant tide of ebb and flood, 
whereas, were there a paſſage to the ſouth 


— 


2. There are no ſmall fiſh, and very few 
great ones, which is not the caſe where 
there is a communication between two 
large ſeas. 3. From the great quantity 
of ice lying in ſhoals, in lat. 65, he con- 
cludes that the ſeas to the weſt and north 
muſt be ſhallow, for were there any 
communication between theſe two parts 


broken to pieces, 4. The ice always 
ſeeks its way out towards Fudjon's 
ſtreights, which ſhews that it has no 
vent weſtward, ; 
found, he makes it very plain, that it 
either for expedition or ſafety. For con- 
ſidering the time that muſt be ſpent in 
ſtrugling with the ice, one may fail as far 
as the cape of Good Hope, or the ſtreights 
of Magellan, to the ſouth, before they 
can fail between Deſolation iſland, and 
the ſouth ſea, ſuppoling there were a paſ- 
ſage, either by Davis's, or Hudſon's 
ſtreights. Beſides that there is but one 
time of the year, and that only for about 
10 weeks, that there is a poſſibility of 
attempting the north paſſage, were it 
diſcover'd; ſo that if one, of many acci- 
dents ſhould ſtop a ſhip at any other port 
or iſland, or a ftorm ſhould blow her 
back to any part of America, farther 
ſouth, in her voyage outward, ſo that 
they could not make Terra Labrador be- 
fore the beginning of Auguſt, there's an 
end of her voyage weſtward, for that 
year; and the fame inconvenience might 
often happen, in returning from the Zaſf- 
Indies by the northweſt paſſage. Bur if 
we add to this, the danger of paſling thoſe 
ſtreights, even at the beſt ſeaſon ; where 
the ſea is ſuch, that no frequency of paſſ- 
ing it can make it eaſier; it is not to be 
imagin'd that our merchants would con- 
ſent, that their ſhips ſhould take that 


of ſhips or mens lives, for any ſuppos'd 
expedition in the voyage. This is the 
| ſubſtance 


263 
And ar- 
rive af 


Briſtol, 


H 1s rea- 


ſons a+ 
| ; — gcinſt a 
ſea, the run would be one way, as in pace 


other ſtreights where is the like paſſage. 5 


we J. 


and the ſouth ſea, the ice would have been - 


Hut ſuppoſe there were ſuch a 8 


would be no advantage to England, 


courſe to the eaſt, at ſuch maniſeſt risk 


weſt paſſage into the ſouth ſea; which 
ſeems to me to be ſo juſt, that I wonder 


the eaſt coaſt of James's bay, he found a 
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ſubſtance of capt. James's: reaſoning 
upon the attempt to find out the north 


there were ſo many attempts made that 


way. Vi ther ; 

But notwithſtanding all the hardſhips 
ſuffer d by ſuch as had ventur'd into thoſe 
ſeas before, one Gi/lam, ſail'd thither in 
1667, and penetrated Hudſon's bay as 
far as 51 deg. almoſt as far as Hudſon and 
James had gone; and going back along 


river on the continent of Labrador, to 
which river he gave prince Rupert's 
name, and built a fort upon it, calling it 
Ghar les's fort. Upon his coming home, 
king Charles gave a patent, to prince 
Rupert, and the owners of Gillam's 
ſhip, of this bay, which was the founda- 
tion of Hudſon's Bay Company, who 
ſending a colony thither in 1670, or ſoon 
after, they erected ſeveral forts, and trad- 
ed with the natives for beavers-skins, 
and other furs, till the French iciz'd their 
ſorts in 1682. But they did not keep 
poſſeſſion long, the Engliſh getting the 
better of them the next year. In 1686, 
the French, from Quebech, attack'd the 
Engliſh colony near Rupert river, and 
took all the places poſſeſs d by them, ex- 
cept port Nelſon, on the oppoſite ſide of 
the bay, lat. 57. And thus the forts in 
that bay were ſometimes in the hands of 
the Eugliſb, and ſometimes of the French, 
till the peace of Utrecht in 1713, and 
then they were ſurrender'd to the Eng- 
liſh. 
Upon the weſt fide of this large bay 
from north to ſouth are, New North 
Wales ; Cape Churchil ; Brigg's Bay; 
Port Nelſon ; Cape Henrietta Maria ; 
New South Wales; together with the 
iſles call'd Briſtol Ie and Charleton. 
Upon the eaſt of Hudſon's bay, lies 
the large continent call'd Terra de Lab- 
rador by the Spaniards, New Britain by 
the Engliſb, Eſtotiland by the Danes, and 
North Canada by the French. This 
country is boundes by Hudſon's bay on 
the weſt. It reaches from ſouth to north 
So miles, viz. from 50 degrees to 63. 
Many fabulous accounts have been giyen 
of the firſt diſcoyery of this country, and 
of Latin books having been found in it, 
that they brew'd ale and beer, and trad- 
ed by ſea to Greenland, Friselaud and 
other places, 1500 miles diſtant. But 
theſe accounts are not very likely, conſi- 
dering the manners and cuſtoms of all the 
other natives of America whither north 
or ſouth. 
The Engliſh claim to this country 1s 
founded upon Cabot's diſcoveries formerly 


habitants. But there are but imperſect 


Boon I. 
call'd, who is faid to have diſcover d it in 

1500, but that was later than Cabot. 

And the French claim it as a part of Ca- 
nada, and have civilis'd ſome of the in- 


accounts to be had of it from any of them; 
ſo that we ſhall proceed to | 
. Nova Scotia, the only part of the con- 
tinent, (belonging to,or diſcoyer'd by the 
Engliſh,) left untouch'd; which has been 
long diſputed between the Engliſh and 
French; but having been given up to us, 
by the treaty of Urrerchr, I ſhall give 
ſome account of it as an Engliſh planta- 
tion. 8 
There ſeems to he little diſpute about 
the firſt ſettlement of a colony here; for 
it is agreed by all, that about the year 
1604, the French from Canada river, took 
poſſeſſion of Accadie as a part of Canada, Ogily'; 
calling both together New France. Here America 
they had Port Royal in the bay of Fun- II cl.. 
di, where they were attack'd by Argo, 
as has been already mention'd,.* In the « Une 
. , , W. 
year 1621 king James I. thinking the Tra. y. 
French encroach'd upon his right, by ſett- 239. 
ling in Accadie, gave a patent to Sir 
William Alexander (afterwards earl of 
Stirling) to plant that part of America by 
the name of Nova Scotia, which he kept 97 D 
for two years; but upon prince Charles's \;xc;.. 
marriage with Fenrietfa Maria, the ben the 
French king got it reſtor'd to him. In French 
the year 1627 king Charles I. being en- = 
gag'd in a war with France, Sir David Sei 
Kirke and his brothers ſent at their own 2 New 
charge, three ſhips, and afterwards nine, 
with the * fo commiſſion, to recover 
Nova Scotia from the French. The firſt 
ſhips 'which went there that year, took 
18 ſhips ſent from France, for the relief of 
Port Royal and Quebec, under the com- 
mand of Rocmand and Da la Tour, fa- 
ther to the governor of Port Royal, and 
brought both ſhips and garriſon to Eng- 
land. The year following, the ſame. 
Kirkes beat the French out of Quebec, and 
took poſſeſſion of the country on the 
north ſide of the great river Canada, of 
which Sir Lewis Kirke was made goyer- 
nor, and that conqueſt was divided be- 
tween the Kirkes and Sir Milliam Alex- 
ander, he kceping poſſeſſion of Nova 
Scotia, ſouth of Canada, and they ha- 
ving New France, on the north of the 
river, granted to them, as they well dc- 
ſery'd. And they kept poſſeſhon till the 
year 1632. When king Charles, upon 
the peace with France, gave up all the 
conqueſts which the Kirke family had 
made, but oblig'd the French to reimburſe 
the charges they had been at. This was 
punctually perform'd on the part of the 
Engliſh; but the Kirks were never paid. 


Nora 
Sc Otia 5 * 
Accadie. 


mention'd: The Portugueſe pretended to 
it from Corterealis, from whom it was once 


In 1633, the king, conſidering that the 5* by 
ſabje&s of England were not to be de- %, 


ord 5 
bar'd gre): 


ö * ; "WY . | 
Chap. VI. — James's Diſcoveries. + 268. 
| bax'd che trade of Canada river, altho', ry of it by Cabot, was by a certain can- 5 
by the treaty, he had given up the forts.| on. of S. Pauls London, whole name is 44 


2. 129. 
and caſtles to the French; granted letters 
patents to Sit Lewis Kir te and his bro» 
ther John, for the term of 31 years, not 
only to traffick in the river Canada, but 
to plant colonics, and build forts where 
they ſhould. think fit. Accordingly the 
February; following they ſet out a ſhip, 
laden with goods of a conſiderable value, 
to Canada, Which, as ſoon as ſhe ar- 
riv'd, was ſeiz d by the French, in time 
of peace, and confiſcated as lawful prize; 
by which thoſe two brothers loſt to the 
value of 12, 0 pounds. And altho' the 
lord Scudamore, the Engliſh. ambaſſador 
at Paris, and Mr. Kirke, who went thi- 
ther to ſolicite that affair, repreſented the 
matter ſtrongly, by his majeſty's orders, 
to the Irench. court; nothing was done ; 
ſo that the Kirkes after long . attendance 
loft both their time and money. 

The French kept poſſeſſion of Accadie, 


not known, who went thither in 1527, 
with two ſhips: one of which being caſt 


other landed not far from Cape. Briton, 
which was ſuppos'd. to be in Rewſbund 
land; but retarn'd homg without doing 
any thing remarkable. | 

In the year 1536 Mr. Hore of London 
ſet out with two ſhips, the Trimry and 


aboard, being in all 120, They landed 
upon the iſland of Newfoundland in. two 
months, but found no inhabitants for ſome 
time, and were in ſuch extrem cy of ſa- 
mine that they privately _ Knock'd one of 
their comrades on the head, and ate him 


and it was ſome time before the captain 
knew what was become of them, till it 
was diſcover'd by a quarrel that happen'd 
between two of them for fleſh. At laſt 


away about the coaſt of Labrador, the 


the Minion, having ſeveral gentlemen xtr. 
Hore's 
expediti· 


on, 


by ſtealth: ſeveral of them were miſſing, | 


till the year 1654, when the great uſur- 
— per, being in full poſſeſſion oſ the go- 
zre gin vernment, made a handle of the French 
diſpel not having perform'd articles to the 
b Crom Nies, and therefore ſent a fleet, under 


they ſaw ſome ſavages in a canoe, but 
could not come to ſpeak with them, they 
were ſo ſhy of them. Being at the 
utmoſt pitch of want, a French ſhip 
accidently came to the iſland, which 


the command of Sedgwick, who turn'd 
the French out of all their forts in Nova 
Scotia, and reſtor'd them to the Engliſh, 


who kept them till the reſtoration, not- 


withſtanding a peace made in 1655, be- 
tween Cromwel and the French king. 
But after the reſtoration (notwithſtand- 
ing the juſt claim of the Kirkes) the 
French got poſſeſſion of Accadie again, 
and it was reſtor d to Euglaud in 1713, as 
we obſerv'd before. | 
This country, is bounded, on the north 
and weſt, by the river of Canada, call'd 
by the French S. Laurence, on the ſouth 
by New England, and part of the At- 
lantic ocean, which likewiſe waſhes the 
caſt coaſt of it. It lies between 44 
and 50 degrees north latitude, The 
chicf town, in this province, is Port 
Royal, now call'd Annapolis Royal. 
But there are few Engliſh as yet in this 
country; the more ſouthern plantati- 
ons having engroſs'd all the trade and 
care of *+the merchants and planters. 


r ſor licences to ſail thither to fiſh. 
a In 1578, queen Elizabeth granted a „Hum. 
The E N G ; 18 H Iflands F874 A M E patent Wn Sir Humphrey Gilbert to ſettle Cilbert 
KI. | She 


Avixs given ſome account of all 
the Eugliſh plantations upon the 
continent of America, we ſhall proceed 
to the iſlands poſſeſt by the Eugliſb; 
and Newfoundland being the moſt north= | 
erly, we ſhall begin with it. 
The next expedition, that IT can hear 
of to this country, after the firſt diſcoyc- | 
. | 


they immediately ſeiz'd, and being thus 
well provided of victuals, ſet fail for Eug- 
land in that ſhip, leaving their own Br 
the French : who coming likewiſe ſafe to 
England, made a complaint of the rob- 
bery, which coming io King Henry VIIT's 
cars, he cxamin'd the matter, and having 
found the extremity his ſubjects had been 
in, would not puniſh them, but out of 
his own money paid the French men all 
that they demanded, and ſent them home 
well pleas'd, It ſeems the gentlemen who 
made this voyage have had ill luck, or 
were bad fiſhers, that could be reduced to 
ſuch famine in a country ſo well ſtor'd 
with ſuch variety of fiſh, as all that 
coaſt is known to be, 

But foon after, vi. in the reign of 
king Edward VI. the fiſhing of Neu- 
foundland ſcems to have been very much 
frequented, altho' the country was neg- 
lected; for there was an act of parlia- 
ment made in the zd year of his rei 
exempting the traders to that iſland for 
fiſhing, from all duties or taxes exacted 


any other chriſtian prince, at peace with 
England. By virtue of which patent, 
he took aſſociates with him in the deſign, 
but ſome of them failing in the performing 
what they had promis'd, and others were 
ſo flow in their preparations, that he was 


quite tir'd, and therefore went to ſea with 
ſuch ſriends as came heartily and ſeaſona- 
bly into his meaſures, But he had bad 
. ſucceſs 


upon any part of America not poſſeſt by . 


266 | 
ſucceſs, and return'd without doing any | 
thing, having loſt one ſhip, in which was 
Mr. Miles Morgan, a gentleman much 
lamented. Fo | 4 

Sir Humphrey had mortgag'd a good 
part of his te for this undertaking, 
and now being refoly'd to go on with it, 
he was oblig'd to give aſſignments (by ver- 
tue of his patent) upon the land not as 
yet poſſeſs d. But two years being con- 
ſum'd fince his return home in getting 
men of ſubſtance. to join him, without 

which it was not in his power to go thro 
with it; it was late in the year 1583 be- 
fore he could be ready to ſet fail. At laſt 
having agreed among themſelves to go 
firſt, to Newfoundland, and there to win- 


| 
oh ter, in the moſt ſoutherly part of it, they 
cri ſet out on the 111th of June, with five 
and. 


ſhips and 260 men, among whom were 
ſhipwrights, maſons, carpenters, ſmiths, 
and all ſuch other artiſts as they had uſe 
for. After they had ſail'd two days, 
the largeſt ſhip they had, call'd the Rau- 
leigb, fitted out at Mr. Walter Rawleigh's 
charge, return'd to Plymouth. It was 
faid they had got an infectious diſeaſe 
ainong them, which occaſion'd their leay- 
ing the fleet. 

Upon the zoth of Yu they made land, 
having for ſometime Bee had hazy og” 
8Y weather, ſo that they could not exact- 
y obſerve the ſun or ſtars, but by their 

courſe, they gueſs'd they were in 51 deg. 

n. lat, they found themſelves in a large 

bay, but not liking the coaſt, they held 

Penguin farther ſouth, and came to Penguin iſland, 

and. which lies in 49 degrees. his iſland 

takes it name from the multitude of that 

fort of fowl, which are about the bigneſs 

of geeſe, and very fat, and ſo unwieldly 

that they cannot ly. The Europeans 

who go to that coaſt a fiſhing, take them 

in great numbers, and barrel them up ; 

but Sir Humphrey made no ſtay here, 10 

that keeping his courſe to the ſouth, they 

came in fight of 8. John's harbour, a 

place where the ſhips landed, which were 

upon that coaſt a fiſhing : it hes in 48 

deg, Here they found about 36 ſhips, 

whereof the greateſt part were Engliſh. 

Sir Humphrey ſent a boat on board the 

Engliſh ſhips to give them an account of 

his commiſſion, and deſign; and the ma- 

ſters coming aboard the admiral, and ſce- 

ing the queen's commiſſion, welcom'd Sir 

Humphrey, and promis'd him all aſſiſ- 
tance. 

Having landed and ſet up his tents, 
he ſent for all the maſters of ſhips as well 
Engliſh as foreigners, and his commiſſion 
having been read, and care aken to tranſ- 
ſeſſion of late it for the ſtrangers, he took poſſeſſi- 
tbe ccun - on, (by wood and turf, after the Engli/b 


ry i manner) in name of E/;zzabeth queen of 


dir Hum. 
tee. poſ- 
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them in proper 


acknowledgment, rather as owning the 
ſoyerei 


This they ſcetu d to be ſatisſy d with, ef 


1 
Book [, 
Gilhert and his heirs, under lier majeſty 

and her ſucceſſors. This done, all the 
ſhips, by a” ſignal from the land, dif. 
charg'd their guns; and the governo Ha- 
vitig been well provided of freth fiſh, and 
fach other things as the fiſhing ſhips had 
aboard, gave them an entertainment, and 
told the ſtrangers, that he would protect 
them againſt” all violence, and provide 
places for cuxring their 
fiſh aſhore, in conſideration of à ſmall 
gnty of his miſtreſs, than as a tax. 


ally the Portugueſet, who ſent him 
ch preſents as they had. -* . 
The govertior immediately ſet up the 
queen's arms, engrav'd in lead, upon a 
wooden pillar near his tent; and granted 
out ſeveral parcels of ground near the 
ſhore to the feveral maſters of ſhips, 
which was a great caſe tothem,for, before, 
it was, firſt come firſt ſerv'd, and they 
were like to go to logger-heads for place. 
All the ſhips which they found upon the 
coaſt contributed towards furmiſhing Sir 
Humphrey and his people with proviſions, 
becauſe he defign'd to ſettle there. 

Having thus adjuſted all matters, he 
ſent ſeveral partics along the coaſt both 
ways, to find out the propereſt place to 
ſettle in; the chief conſideration being to 
pitch upon the moſt commodious harbour 
for ſhipping, and, at the fame time, a 
country about it able to ſubſiſt the colo- 
ny. They found many good ports upon 
this coaſt, and, in the country, good paſ- 
ture for all forts of cattle. Grain of all 
kinds grew to great perfection; and there 
was the greateſt plenty of fiſh that can 
be imagin'd, as ſeveral nations of Europ 
have, ever ſince the firſt diſcovery of 25 
iſland, experi enced to their great ad- 
vantage. 

But whilſt the governor, like a care- 
ful worthy man, was ſearching the country 
for the fitteſt place to ſettle in; his peo- 
ple were intent upon other affairs, quite 
contrary to his thoughts. There were 
ſome of them, eſpecially the crew belong- 
ing to the Swallow, who had their heads 
bent upon buccaneering, and therefore xl 
had laid a plot of taking away the beſt 9% 
ſhip, and making prize of all they met |", 
with, whether friends or foes. Others 5 
withdrew into the woods, in order to get 
themſelves aboard ſome of the homeward 
bound ſhips. Some were ſick of fluxes, 
and ſeveral dy'd; fo that the company 
who had been brought out of England, 
with a deſign to plant Newfoundland, 
was greatly diminiſh'd. The captain of 
the Delight, in which Sir Humprey him- 
{elf fail'd, went for England, and capt. 
Brewn was remoy'd from the S$ta1/low to 


_ of England, and for the uſe of Sir Humphrey 


- 


the Delight, and brought with hun _ 
| e 


- 


Cha 

23 ol che Swallyw's crew, as thinking he 

ſhould be able to keep them in better 
command when mix'd with others. 

Sir Humphrey being vex'd as thoſe 

_ miſcarriages, and cager to make diſco- 

'yeries farther ſouth, ſer fail with the De- 

light, the Hind, and the Squirrel, which 

laſt the governor would needs go in, con- 

Ie 2%! traty to the advice of all his friends; but 

1 _ he perſiſted obſtinately in his purpoſe, as 

dife Pe ce 

res fer. judging her the fitteſt for making diſco- 

ther J. yeries, being a frigate of ten tuns, and ſo 

could run mto any creck. He left St. 

John's harbour the 2oth of Auguſt, and 

the next day towards evening came up 

with cape Race, the ſouth point of the 

iſland, in 45 deg. and a half. Under 

this cape, they were becalm'd, and went 

a fiſhing, and, in leſs than two hours, 

caught a vaſt-number of large cod. But 

having been told by a I at 8. 

John's, of a certain iſland, not far from 

cape Britain, call'd Sablon, where his 

countrymen had left cows and ſwine to 

breed (above 30 years before,) and that he 

had occaſion to put aſhore, and found they 

had encreas'd very much; the governor 

determin'd to ſettle ſome where near that 

iſland, to be in the neighbourhood of fo 

ſure a ſupply upon a pinch. So they fail- 


of ſight of land for eight days. But a 
ſtorm ariſing, and with it a fog, they 
found themſelves among flats, ». to did 
not know where, and the Delight being 
fartheſt forward, ſtruck a ground, and 
was loſt, and with her moſt of their pro- 
viſions, Sir Humphrey's papers, and ſome- 
thing elſe which he ſeem'd more griey'd 
for than the papers, which the author of 
this account ſuppoſes to have been ſome 
ore which he had got in the north part of 
Newfoundland, which he beliey'd to be 
either gold or ſilver. 

The foul weather continuing, and the 
proviſions being ſcarce, the crew on board 
the Squirret, preſt Sir Humphrey to make 
for England, as the ſureſt way to ſave 
themſelves, ' becauſe they were now too 
ſmall a number to attempt conqueſts upon 
the continent, having loſt 100 men in the 
Delight, as they thought, and indeed 
they were loſt to them, altho' ſome of 
them eſcaped wonderfully, as we ſhall re- 
late by and by. Sir Humphrey call'd a 
conſultation of the captain and maſter of 
of the Hind aboard the frigate, and ex- 
preſt his willingneſs to comply with the 
deſire of his crew, telling them that by 
the bleſſing of Gop, he would return 
the next year, and make all their for- 
tunes; upon this aſſurance they concluded 
to fail homeward. | 
Here the author of this account, who 
was maſter of the Find, tells a ſtrange 
ſtory, of a creature appearing near their, 


ed from cape Race to the ſouthweſt, out 
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ſhips, in ſhape and colour as like a lion as 4 fronge 
could be; and gliding along the water f.“ 
with his whole body above the ſurface. 
The noiſe he made was like the roaring of 

a lion, and he open'd his mouth wide, and 

ſhew'd long teeth,and glaring eyes. Some 


took this for a bad, and others for a good 


ſign. The reader may think as he pleaſes 
both of the ſtory and the omen. 

Having determin'd to ſail for Exgland, 
Sir Humphrey came aboard the Hind once, 
to have his foot dreſs'd by the ſurgeon, 
having hurt it upon a nail, and another 
time to make merry after a ſtorm ; but 
altho' he was preſs d by the captain and all 
the officers to ſtay aboard that ſhip, he 
was poſitive, and went back to the Squrr- 
rel. They had ftormy weather moſt of 
this voyage, and particularly about the 
Azores, where the frigate had like to 
have been ſwallow'd up; but growing a 
little calm, the Hind ſpoke to the gover- 
nor, who was fitting upon deck with a 
book in his hand. 'They beg'd of him to 
come aboard them, but he anſwer'd, we 
are as near heaven by ſea as by land. 
But that very night, the frigate being a 
head as ſhe generally was, (the Hind ob- 
ſerving her motion,) all of a ſudden her 
lights went out; at which the watch call- 
ed aloud, the general 1s loft : which 7 
proy'd true; for they never heard more 58, 
of the frigate, altho' they look'd for her can away; 
all the voyage home, making the ſigns 
agreed upon between them to all the 
ſmall ſhips they ſaw in their courſe, 
The Hind arriv'd ſafe at Falmouth the 
22d of September. 

But, as I hinted above, ſome of the 
men of the Delight were wonderfully 
preſery'd. For ſome that could ſwim, ha- 
ving got into the boat, which, by good 
providence, was at the ſtern of the ſhip, 
they took in ſome others, to the number 
of 16 in all, whereof the maſter was one, 
who -liy'd to give this account. They 
had but one oar, ſo that they had but 
little proſpe& of prolonging their lives, 
but as it is natural to put the evil day as 
far from us as we can, they wrought at 
the ore by turns to keep the boat's head 4m. 
right before the wind, which they found culous 
fair for the iſland of Newfoundland, I, 
and by the mercy of Gop continu'd 1o ,# * Aa, 
for ſeven days, for ſo long they were at crew of 
ſea. Two of the 16 dy'd, and were caſt “e De- 
over- board: the other 14 arriv'd on the * 
ifland half dead for fatigue, but more for 
hunger, having ate nothing in all that 
time, but weeds ſwiming in the ſea. As 
ſoon as they could crawl out of the boat, 
they found ſome berries, and when they 
were a little recruited, and had given 
thanks to Almighty Gop for their won- 


derful deliverance, they divided them- 


{clyes into three parties, going * Þ 
00 
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book ſor food. They quickly found good 


peaſe, and a brook which was very re- 


Feſming. There they ſtaid three days, 


Hackluyt 


living upon the 


peaſe and berries; and 
then got into the boat again, to coaſt, 
along the iſland, in of meeting with 
ſome of the fiſhing ſhips bound for ſome 
part of Europe Every now and then 
they put aſhore for berries and peaſe, 
which they found all _ the coaſt And 
at laſt, to their great comfort, they ſpyd a 
ſhip, and making towards her, ſound ſhe 
belong' d to the r who kindly 
took them aboard, and brought them to 
the bay of Biſcay, and landed them at 
Paſſage, the maſter being ſo k ind to con- 
ceal that they were Engliſb, and from 
thence they travell'd by land in a few hours 
to France, and ſo got to England. 

In the'year 1597, Mr. Charles Leigh 


ub; ſupra. and Abraham Van Herwick,  London- 


Mr. 
Leigh's 
vcyage. 


merchants, fitted out two ſhips, the 
Hopewell and Chancewell, for an expe- 


dition towards Newfoundland ; where 


Mr. Leigh being on board-arriv'd in May, 


and coaſting along the ſouth part of the 


iſland, from Caplin bay round cape Race, 
on the 5th of June, they paſt Placent ia 
bay, where they loſt ſight of one another 
in the fog, very frequent about Neu- 
fe The Hopewel, made over to 
cape Britain on the eaſt of an iſland, to 
the northward of Nova Scotia, call'd the 
Gaſpa : and holding ſtill northward, they 
took abundance of large cod, at the iſland 
of Menego; and in two iſlands farther 
north, they found incredible numbers 
of birds, with great number of Morſes, 
or ſea oxen, . ſleeping upon the rocks; 
the Hopewell ſent the boat towards the 
rocks, but the morſes taking the allarm 
leap'd into the fea, and purſu'd the boat 
with ſuch eagerneſs, that the ſeamen be- 
ing airaid of them, were glad to make 
the beſt of their way back to the ſhip. 
About five leagues north of the bird 
iſland at Brian's iſland, the cod were 
in ſuch plenty,that, with four hooks only, 
they caught 250 in an hour's time. There 
they found excellent corn and meadow 
ground, and good wood but not large. 
The 18$th of, June they came to Ra- 
mea iſland, lat. 47 and a halt, being in the 
middle of S. Laurence's bay, about an equal 
diſtance from Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land. Here they found four ſhipe, two of 8. 
Malo, and two of Sibiburo, a place near 8. 
27 de Lug. The two laſt they took 
or Spaniards, altho' indeed they were 
ſubjects of France. Mr. Leigh lent to 
thoſe ſhips to ſend their charter parties 
to him, thathe might ſee to what country 
they belong'd; and upon affirming that 
they were Fyeuch, he deſir'd they would 
deliver their ammunition to him, which 
he promis'd to reſtore to them, upon his 


pretended. But they refuſing to gi te it 


up, he ſent a party aboard to ſeize it, Ne. 


but with ſtrict orders to touch nothing 


nothing elſe. But the two ſhips mał ingioi. 
boarded them hy, Frcuch 
force, and began to pillage, which NI. - 


reſiſtance, the | Engliſh 


Leigh perceiving, went aboard them him 1 
ſelf and reſtor d all that his people had 


taken, only ſending their ammunition on 
board his own ſhip; but finding upon 


ſtri & examination that one of the ſhips 
was certainly French, and having no evi- 
dence that the other was not, he dif- 
miſt chem ot. 5 ae 
But the captain of one of the 8. Malo 
ſhips, coming aboard Mr. Leigh, had like 
to have ſurpriz d her, by 4 correſpon- 
dence laid with the ather ſhips, which 
Mr. Leigh perceiving, he threaten'd to fire 
upon one of them which lay next him, 
if they offer d to man their boat, which 
di verted the plot for that time; and finding 
that he was in danger, by ſtay ing there, 
he ſet ſail, with intention to go towards 
Canada river, but the crew petition- 
ing him to return home for greates ſorce; 
to be able to withſtand any aſſaults of 
French or Spaniards, he was fain to com- 
ply with them; and ſo they bent their 
courſe ſouthward, and came back to ca 


Britain; where they met with eight of 


the Chancewel/'s crew in a boat, who 
gave them an account, that the ſhip ha- 
ving ſtruck upon a rock,and by that ſhock 


being bulged, they had been oblig'd to 76% 
run her aſhore in that bay, where the Chance- 
French had pillag'd her againſt the maſter a 


of their ſhip's inclination who had us'd 
the Engliſh well. 

Mr. Leigh fail'd by their direction, 
to the bay where they lay, and ſaw the 
French, ſhip riding at anchor. As ſoon as 
the Speedwel] came in fight, the French 
deſerted their ſhip, and went aſhore, only 
the maſter ſtaid, and Mr, Leigh treated 
him well taking nothing from him but 
what they had plunder'd from the Eugliſb, 
in recompence of which civility, the maſ- 
ter gave him two hogsheads of cider, a 
barrel of peaſe, and 500 fiſh. Depart- 
ing from thence, they ſail'd towards 
port Anglois, a place near the ſame iſland 
on the ſouth ſide, where they were told 
another of the ſhips lay, which had pil- 
lag'd the Chancewell. Thither Mr. 
Leigh ſail'd, and ſome other French ſhips 
being there, he went aboard the com- 
modore, deſiring reſtitution ; but finding 
that they reſtored only part of what they 
had taken, and reſolv'd to ſurprize the 
ſhip to boot, they took what they could 
get, and left the place. 

Mr. Leigh defign'd to have attack'd the 
ſhip which had committed -the robbery, 
but the wind did not ſerve; ſo that they 

held 


Book IL 
being certify d t hat they were what- they; 


Chap. VI. 
held their courſe towards Newfound/an 
and in S. Laurences's bay, took a Spaniſh 
chipz the maſter of the Speeduell, Mr. 
Crafton, and 16 of the crew, having 

- "boarded her, in their boats; but as Mr. 

niſn ig Grafton with three of his men were row- 

ren, ing towards their own ſhip, there fell ſuch 

2 Bo that he was forced to caſt anchor 

near the ſhore, where he was ſurpriz d by 

a ſmall ſhip of S. John de Luz, and tak- 

en priſoner. When it clear'd up, they 

carry'd him to the Spaniſb prize, threat- 
ning to hang him; unleſs the Engliſh de- 
ſerted the ſhip; which they did, releahng 
the Spaniards aboard, upon promiſe of do- 
ing no harm to the Ex w but as ſoon 

as they had poſſeſſion. of the ſhip, they 

fail'd to a bay, not far from thence, where 

there were other ſhips from Spain, and, 
contrary to their promiſe, detain'd the 
maſter and Steven Van Herwick, and 
ſtripping the reſt, ſet them aſhore. This 

was done whilſt the Speedwell was car- 

ry'd out of fight in the fog. Some days 

after, the men who had been ftrip'd made 

a ſhift to get a boat and came aboard; 
and capt. Leigh hearing the treachery of 

the Spaniards, watch'd all opportunities 

of getting ſome of them in his power, 
which he ſoon effected, exchanging them 

for Mr. Crafton and Van Herwick. 

After they were come aboard, they 

fail'd for cape S. Mary, and in that bay 

4nther took another Spaniſh ſhip of 209 can after 

f 200 Tome reſiſtance: and finding her a good 

ton tal. ſtout ſhip, Mr. 2 went aboard her, 

en, % and ſail'd for 255 aud, landing in the 
Wight on the 5th of September. 


to ſettle in this iſland (altho' the Eugliſb 
continu'd fiſhing there) till the year — 
Harris's When Mr. Guy of Briſtol, having writ a 
Bibl. p. 1. treatiſe the year before concerning the im- 


found Afr. 27th 1610, to the ſaid earl, in part- 
land. nerſhip with many others there nam'd, of 
"_ which Mr. Guy was one; immediately a 
Nor- fleet was ſent thither, and Mr. Guy ap- 


champ ton pointed governor. 

Ge. He beha vid there with ſuch prudence, by 
treating the natives well, that by degrees 
he brought them to be familiar with the 
Engliſh. For altho' there were no inha- 
bitants in the place where he firſt ſettled, 
viz. in the eaſt and ſouth parts of the 


Mr. iſland; yet Mr. Guy having had occaſion 
ren 1 , to view the other parts of it farther north, 
Lene and treating the natives with great k ind- 
nent. neſs and humanity wherever he found 


them, they made it their buſineſs to 

ſearch out the Engliſb, and inſtead of lay- 

ing their goods upon the ground and re- 

tiring from them, as they did at firſt, they 
N. IX. 4. 
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came to their ſhips or houſes, and traded 
with them without any reſerve. One 
reaſon. of their confidence in the Engliſb 
was, that the Exgliſb lighting upon a 
village of theirs, in one of their progreſ- 
ſes, and finding no body at home, they put 
ſome things out of their places, and left 
| ; 
ſeveral trinkets behind them to ſhew that 
they been there; but did not take a pin's 
worth either of goods or proviſions. 
This gave them fo great credit with the 
natives, that there never was the leaſt 
quarrel between them. 

In 1620 Sir George Calvert, ſecretary 
of ſtate, purchas'd a part of this iſland 
from the proprietors; for which he ob- Gele- 
tain'd a patent from king James in 1623, 4.08 
by which the land he. had bought was p. 307. 
erected into a province, under the name 
of Avalon, from a place in Somerſetſbire, 5;, Geo. 
where the chriſtian faith was firſt receiv'd Calverr's 
in England. This province is in the Plantati- 
ſouth eaſt part of do a rigs from 
46 to 47 deg, n. lat. and reaches to the 
colony of S. John's northward ; from 
whence drawing a line weſtward, it reach- 
to Placencia bay; fo that it may be [ſaid 
to be about 60 miles ſquare, All the 
iſlands and inlets upon the coaſt were 
granted to Sir George by his patent, only 
reſerving full liberty to the Engliſh for 
fiſhing, as well in the ſeas as in all creeks 
and harbours within his juriſdiction, and 
likewiſe the priviledge of drying and 
curing the fiſh on the ſhore of the ſaid 
province, as they formerly us'd to do, fo 
as no injury ſhould be done unto the pro- 
prietor. 

Sir George caus'd a handſome houſe to 
be built in this province, at a place call'd 
Firreland, in the ſouthmoſt part of his 
purchaſe, and being, at his own deſire, 
diſmis'd the office of ſecretary, and cre- 
ated lord Baltimore, he went over to his 
new eſtate at Avalon in 1627, to ſec his 
houſe, and plantation ; and returning the 
ſame year, took his whole family there 
the year following, except his eldeſt ſon. 
In that expedition he releas'd about 20 
| Engliſh ſhips taken by Monſieur de la 
Rade, (there being war, at that time, 
between England and France:) and whilſt 
he ſtaid at Ferriland, he took ſix French 
ſhips fiſhing upon the coaſt, and ſent 
many priſoners to England. After he had 
ſtaid ſome time, and order'd his colony 
to the beſt advantage, he return'd with 
his family, leaving a deputy to take care 
of the plantation, which went on well as 
long as he liv'd. | 

His ſon Cecil, ſucceeding him in honour 
and eftate in 1632, ſent over capt. Hill as 
his deputy to Avalon. But the marquis 
of Hamilton, the earl of Pembroke, and 
others having obtain'd a patent for Neu- 


foundland in 1638, in which they had 
Yyy taken 


18 
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taken carr, that Avnlon ſhonld not be 


Ekcepted,” under pretende that the Jord 
Ballimore Rad Heglected it; they dif- 
polfeſs' d him of His houſe at Ferrilnhnd 
And all the privileges he enjoy d in the 


— 4 and king Charles L's troubles 


ming on ſdon after, they kept poſſeſſiot, 
vill the reftdration '6f king Charles 


| s II. 
and then upon the lord Hane peti- 


Ogilvy 
abi ſupra, 


The bays 
and bar- 
bours in 
New- 
found- 
land. 


tion, His majeſty refer d the matter to he 
examin'd by Sit Orlando Bridgman, then 
jord chief juſtice,” and ſome others ba 
pointed to aſſiſt him: who, upon a 
eating of council on both fides, gave 
heir opinioh,” that the lord Baitimbrts 
patent was ſtill of force, and was not 


— — 


crc voided" by che patent of 1638. Upon 
tis teport,, the King order'd poſſeſſion to 


be given to the ſaid lord, which was ac- 


cordingly done; the other proprietors or 
' / their aſſigns kept the reſt of the iſland 
by yertne of their patent. Aﬀer the te- 
volation, the French took poſſeſſion of | 


ſevetal places on the ſouth of this iſland, 
their chief colony was Placentia in the 
bay of 'the fame name, where they had 


deliver d up to the Exgliſb by the treaty 
of Utrecht. nag: 
This ifland is divided from Terra de 
Labrador, on the continent of America 
by a channel much of the fame breadth 
with that between Dover 'and Calais. 
The ifland lies from 52 degrees to 46, 
about 360 miles in length, and 'towards 
the ſouth much the ſame breadth; fo that 
it may be ſaid to be as big as England. 
'The northern parts of it are ſeldom fre- 
quented by the Exgliſb, all our colonies 
having been on the ſouth end of the iſland 
towards the caſt, and as far weſt as Pla- 
centia on the ſouth coaſt; which having 
had few or no natives, the Engliſh had no 
ſtruggle in planting colonies there, except 
what diſturbances they met with from 
Europeans, particularly the French. 

All along the coaſt, are many excellent 
bays, and the moſt commodious harbours 
in the world. Some of thoſe bays 
run up into the land twenty leagues. 
The chief of which on the eaſt coaſt, are 
the Trinity and Concepton ſtretching to- 
wards the fouth weſt. Tor bay and Cape- 
lin towards the weſt. On the ſouth coaſt 
of the iſland, are the bays of Trepaſſey, 
S. Mary's, Berrel, and Placentia : all 
which run into the land northwards. 
The great bay of S. Peters on the welt 
coaſt, lies overagainſt Axnticoſti iſland, in 
the mouth of the river of S. Laurence 
or Canada : beſides a great number of 
others, leſs remarkable, or leſs frequented 
by the Eugliſb. The beſt harbours are 
thoſe of Trin:ty and Trepaſſey, the one on 


the eaſt, the other on the ſouth coaſt, in 


the bays of the ſame names. Trinity 


| 


1 


| 


harbour lies in 49 deg; and is moſt con- 
veniently fituated for ſhips to lye in, and 
to ſail from, either to the caſt, weſt or 


ſouth. It has three arms, or rivers, 
where many hundreds of ſhips ku? Of * 
Tafe, near à mile from the month of tile 


harbour. And by "the "Hides of "thoſe 
Fivers, theré is abundance of ground ca- 
pable to feed” a (great number of cattle 


Hoth winter and ſummer,” '7; repaſſey Haf- 
bour is 1ikewife a good onc, and has the 
advantage of a more ſoutherly fitnation'; 
"Being in 46 deg. (or ſome lol according 


the Atlas.) | The cpaſt, near this bay is 


very fafe"one, being free from rocks ani 


ſhelves. ' This harbortr is“ the moſt comt- 
modious pf any in the ifland for ſhips, 
which come from New Apgland,” Virgi- 


Mia, Canada, or Bermitdns. Phe e- 


mate on this part, as indeed of all tlie 


* 


with Engliſh conſtitutions. 
The foil is naturally very frujtful, ford. 


Hand, is very tempexrate, and agrees well Product 


-producing plants, fruits, and grain of ſe- 


-yeral kinds, without art or pains. The 


country abounds in bilberries, raſpberries, 
a town and fortreſs; both which were | 


barberries, cherries, goosberries, ſtraw- 
berrics, pears and filberds; as likewiſe 


in variety of wholeſome herbs, ſuch as 


parſley, ſorrel, alexander, Sc. Wheat, 
barley, rye, and peaſe were found upon 
the iſland at the firft diſcovery of it: the 
Engliſh Tow'd boats and beans, which 
thrive to admiration. And all garden 
ſtuffs, of which they carry'd the ſeeds 
from England,” polper'd exceeding well. 
The country is well ftor'd with wood, and 
their firrs are reckon'd as good for maſts as 
any in'Norway: and the pine and birch 
are particularly commended for the ſtate- 
lineſs of them. 
This iſland abounds in deer, hares, Be-f:. 

foxes, ſquirrels, wolves, bcars, otters 


and beavers, which yicld excellent furs. 


And it is ſaid that the wild beaſts in this 
country are tamer than the ſame fort of 
animals are in Europe: of which they tell Harris, 
a remarkable ſtory ; and altho' Dr. Har- * . 
ris makes himſelf merry with it, in his 

way, I ſee nothing ridiculous in it, nor 
repugnant to probability: I ſhall there- 

ore give it in few words. As ſome of , , 
the' Engliſh were a fiſhing, a great num- |,,ce 4 


them: they having a maſtif dog with "© 
them, of approv'd mettle,he advanced to- 
wards them; his maſter expecting a very 
unequal battle. But, to his great ſur- 
prize, inſtead, of ſnarling at one another, 
the wolves wag'd their tails, and fawn'd 
upon the maſtif; which he returning in 
the ſame manner, they fell to playing, as 
dogs do, when they are in friendſhip with 
one another. Having thus entertain'd 
the Engliſh for ſome time, with their play, 
they went off towards the wood, whither 


the 


Box! 


of the 5. 


ber of wolves came out of a wood near gd 


0 
bo.” 


4 
» 
1 


Fowl. 


Heck- 
luyt. 


the maſtif bore them company, and did 
not return for eight or ten days, and then [1 | there, And 1 
came home without the leaſt ſign of any“ as the at continues Till in force, that 


' coaſt in the ſeaſon for fiſhing. 


inhoſpitable treatment, This he repeated 
twice aſterwards, ſtaying a week at a time, 
and ſtill returning in good condition; 

om which they concluded (and not with- 
out reaſon) that, the wolves were not 2 
ill natur d in Newfoundland, as in Eng- 

nd. 5. * 
pelt of the ſeather'd Kind, both of 
land and water, are infinite in number. 
The land birds are partridges, thruſh, 
and thruſſets, as alſo filladies, nightin- 

les, and other ſinging birds; Ukewiſe 

irds of prey, as hawkes, ravens, gripes, 
crows, Sc. And the country is well: 
ſtock d with ducks, geeſe, pidgeons, Sc. 


And great plenty of water tow], ach] 


as wild ducks, teal, penguins, Sc. The 

nguins are ia ſuch plenty in this iſland, 
and multiply ſo faſt, that they drive them 
by hundreds to their boats alive, ſor theĩr 
Wings are not able to ſupport their bodies 
in the air, ſo that they are eaſily 
caught. * 

But of all the commodities with which 
this part of the world abounds, the fiſh; 
about this iſland bring the greateſt ad- 
vantage to Europe. Here are to be found 
whales, porpoiſes, ſeals, and other large 
ſea fiſh; and in the rivers, ſalmon, trouts, 
cels, flounders, launce, and ſeveral others. 
But above all, the infinite number of cod, 
taken upon this coaſt, has allur'd all Eu- 
rope to fail thither ; and vaſt numbers of 
ſhips from England, Holland, France, 
Spain, and Portugal. us'd to lye along the 
Near the 
iſland there is a ſound, call'd the Bank, 
above zoo miles long, where the cod are in 
ſuch numbers, that they catch them faſter 
than they can be cur'd by many hands, 
and ſeamen know without ſounding, when 
they are upon the Bank, by the multi- 
tude of gulls and other ſea fowl hovering 
over the place, waiting for the guts and 
garbiſh of the fiſh taken there. 

It is obſery'd by Mr. Ogilvy, that if 
this iſland were well fortify'd, as it might: 
eaſily be, we might command all the 
fiſhing of that important place, and cither 
debar other nations from fiſhing upon that 
coaſt altogether, or make them pay a 
conſiderable ſum for liberty to fiſh, I 
ſhall tranſcribe his own words. © The 
trade of fiſhing is of ſo great concern- 
ment to France, Spain, Portugal, the 
* Strerights, and other parts, that they 
« cannot well be without that yearly 
« {upply, in fiſh which comes from that 
« iſland. Neither can the Hollauders, 
* Spaniards, or Fortugueſes, well ſet any 
* ſhips to the V eſt- Indies, without News 
* founaland fiſh, there being none that 
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e untainted, but the fiſh of that toüintry, 


« falted and dry'd there. Arid fo long 


« no fiſh be tranſperted. from the ſaid 
*©1land, but in Engliſb bottoms, it, will 
contribute very much to the enctęaſe of 
our ſhipping ere, and by conſequence 
« of the imployment of mariners 3 and 
ce the ning ol, that part of the i and 


% ill be foley, appropriated to the Eng- 


ce Ji nation, to whom, of right. it be- 
longs, which will prove the greateſt 


ce ballance of trade in that part of, the 


„ world; and that whereas above 200 
«ail do trade thither yearly to By ff 
«1000; fail come, if there be but hſher- 
"men cnc, they wilLall have fraugh- 
«tagethere. fans, gc uy 
The French, if once the iſland. be 
« fortify'd, , will be, depriy'd of their 


«ly place, beſides Canada, and one or 
© two adjacent coaſts, where they come ſor 
0 ſupply of fiſh, with which that nation 
cannot be ſupply'd from other parts. 
„ By well planting, and fortify ing 
« Newfoundland, the trading to Virginia, 
« New Englang,.and thoſe parts, would 
« be much encourag'd, New England ha- 
«ying had of late great raffck with 
« Newfoundland, where they vent the 
growth of their plantation. Beſides, 
« Newfonndtand is a key to the gulf of 
« Canada, Which if the Engliſh had 
«again in their poſſeſſion, as they had in 
« the years 1628 and 1632, they might 
give a law to all forcign kings and peo- 
ce ple, intereſted in any of the parts of 
« America, and a protection to all the 
« Engliſh plantations upon that conti- 
« nent, Whereby great ſecurity, com- 
e fort and profit would ariſe to the nation 
« and people of it: whereas on the con- 
« trary, if the Þrench, .Spaniſh or Dutch 
« ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of the faid 
« plantation, they would not only de- 
« prive this nation of all the advantages 
© aforclaid, but would alſo derive to 
« themſelves ſo great a power to prejudice 
« all the plantations upon the coaſt of 
« America, belonging to this nation, 
« that the inconveniencies thereof are 
« ſcarce to be imagin'd or expreſs d. 
But this is a matter too high for our 
TRAVELLER, and therefore I ſhall leave 
it to the conſideration of the government, 
when they come to make TRADE and 


under the Engliſh government, is Long 

oh Bd f 6 
Iand, which altho' it is annex'd to the 
province of New Tork, is ſo conſiderable 
a place as to deſerve to be particularly 
taken notice of, being 150 miles in 
length, and 12 in breadth. Whilſt it 


* will endure to pals the line, ſound and 


was in the hands of the Dutch, it was 
call'd 


« nurſery of mariners; this being the oH 


NAviGaT10X 7he object of their thoughts. 
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call d Naſau, and they made as good 
earthen ware in it, as at Delph. It has 
ſeveral fruitful vallies, and produces corn, 
fruits, herbs, roots, 
great plenty. 


flax, and hemp in 
There is alſo ſtore of black 
cattle, horſes, | hogs, Sc. And the ſea 


about it abounds in whales, grampus's, 


NI. Ber- 
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ſeals, c. whoſe oil yields good profit to 
the inhabitants. | 
This ifland is divided into three coun- 
ties, vis. Queen's, Suffolk and Richmond. 
Queen's county has a fine breed of horſes, 
and their militia are horſe. It has two 
churches in it. Suffolk county has two 
ſmall towns inhabited, for the moſt part 
by independants and quakers. Richmond 
county has one church. This iſland lies 
from eaſt to weſt under the 41 deg. and a 
half n. lat. 

The next iſlands which come under our 
conſideration are. thoſe of the Bermudas 
or Summers iſlands. The firſt name they 
are ſaid to have taken from a Spaniard 
Juan Bermudes, who - firſt diſcover'd 
them; or elſe from certain black hogs, 
which went aſhore upon thoſe iſlands, 
{out of a ſhip, caſt away upon that coaſt) 
and multiply'd there. The other name 
thoſe iſlands got from Sir Geo. Summers, one 
of the worthy deputy governors of Virgi- 
nia, under the lord De la Ware, whoſe 
landing on thoſe iſland when the ſhip was 
ready to fink, and afterwards his death in 
the fame iſlands, we mention'd before.“ 

The firſt who undertook to make a ſet- 
tlement here, was Hernand Camelo a Spa- 
niard, in the reign of Charles V. and it 
ſeem'd to be of conſequence to Spain to 
have a colony there, as being a good 
lace of refreſhment, in their way home 
5 all their plantations in North Ame- 
rica, eſpecially from Havana, and the 
Bahama iſlands. But thoſe who were 
concern'd in planting the Bermudas, be- 
ing very flow and remiſs, and the empe- 
ror being engag'd in wars at home, which 
engroſs'd all his thoughts, at that time, 
the deſign came to nothing. About 60 
years after, the French attempted the 
planting of them, but likewiſe miſcarry'd. 
And after them the Engliſb, ſuch as, 
Goſnol, Smith, Weſt, Gates, Argol, and 
Myat, but without ſucceſs, having been 
only efforts of private perſons, or chance 
undertakings. But 

In 1612, king James I. granted let- 
ters patents to a company of London- 
merchants to plant the iſlands of Bermu- 
das. They ſent, therefore, Mr. Richard 
Moore, who liv'd there three years; in 
which time, he had been very diligent 
with the 60 men which he had with him, 
in building a fort, and fortifying it after 
a Proper manner; but he was much hin- 
der'd in his unsertaking by an odd inci- 
dent, which, had it not been remoy'd, 


of 20 miles, which is divided into tribes, 


would have made a colony there for ever 


impracticable. The thing was this. A 4/4... 
number of rats making their way out of a 


ſhip caſt away upon the Bermudas, (but 
whether during Mr. Moore's reſidence 
there, or before, I cannot ſay) multi- 
ply'd fo exceedingly there, that in the laſt 
year of his being upon the iſland, they de- 
your'd not only all the plants in the field, 
but ate up the grain as it was ſow'd, ſo 
that there was no appearance of a crop; 
and they alſo ate up all the proviſions in 
the houſes, They us'd all ways they 
could think of to deſtroy them, but to 
no purpoſe, This was a great diſcourage- 
ment to the colony, but after they had 
been plagu'd with them for ſome time, 
providence ſent a diſeaſe among them, 
which rid the iſland of them like a charm. 
Mr. Moore being call'd home, Mr. 
Tuckard ſucceed him, and the colony be- 
ing recruited from time to time, was in a 
flouriſhing condition in ſeven years, ha- 
ving about 1000 inhabitants men and wo- 
men. Mr. Butler ſucceeded Tuckard in 
1619, and now they ſet about building a 
church, and court of juſtice, and the 
Engliſh increas d 500 in the three laſt 
years, what by recruits from Eugland, 
and multiplying in the iſland, and the 
poſſeſt 20 leagues of land in length. This 


plantation has thriven ſo well, that of bt -» 


late years they were computed to be 
about 10,000 Engliſh. 

Theſe iſlands lye in a cluſter together, 
and are reckon'd above 400 of one ſort or 
other. They lye id 32 deg. n. lat. near 
oo miles eaſtward of the coaſt of Carc- 
lina. They were reckon'd, for about $9 
years after they were diſcoyer'd, the moſt 
healthful plantation in America, ſo that 
ſick people went from the ſugar countries 
to recover their health in Bermudas, but 
in later years, they have in a great mea- 
{ure loſt that character. The hurricanes 
have alter'd the nature of the air, altho' 
tis {till temperate and clear. But they 
are often viſited with dreadful thunder 
and lightning ; and the north and north 
weſt winds turn ſummer into winter. In 
one of theſe iſlands, call'd S. George's 
iſland, the town of the ſame name is 
built, which lies at the bottom of a bay 
towards the north weſt, and is defended 
by ſeveral forts, on which there are 70 
pieces of cannon mounted, and to diſpos'd 
that they all bear upon the entry of the. 
harbour. The town conſiſts of 1000 
good houſes, with a handſome town houſe 
for the reſidence of the governor, and for 
holding the council and aſſembly, There 
is likewiſe a fine church and a good 
library. 5 8 

Theſe iſlands lye in the form of a half 
moon, encompaſs d with one long iſland 
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milton tribes. All theſe ly in the long 
iſland on the caſt fide, and run from the 
ſouth weſt to the north caſt, as this iſland 
lies. There are two clergymen in this 
iſland, beſides 8. George's town, who 
have 40 J. a year each, and a glcbe. 

In theſe iſlands, a very ingenious pub- 
lick ſpirited clergyman * propos d, ſome 
years ago, to ſettle a college for the pro- 

gation of learning, and the advance- 
ment of the chriſtian religion among the 

ople of America, and made a voyage 
to the Weſt-Indies with that view. But 
theſe not being times for encouraging ſo 
good an undertaking, he was forc'd to 
drop it, and return home, after he had 
been at conſiderable charge in the expedi- 
tion. We ſhall leave the farther account 
of theſe iſlands to the chapter in which 
we propoſe to give the natural hiſtory of 
America. 

The next iſlands in which the Eng/ ff 
have any intereſt, are the Bahama or 
Lucaye iſlands. 
the point of Florida, and. along the 
north caſt ſide of Cuba. Bahama,which 
gives one common name to all the reit, 
altho' not the largeſt, is the neareſt to the 
continent northward, and gives the name 
likewiſe to that ſtreight between thoſe 
iſlands and Florida, and has long been the 


way by which the Spaniſb fleet has re- 


turn'd home from the bay of Mexico. 
This iſland lies between 26 and 27 deg. n. 
lat. fo that it is about 60 miles in length 
but narrow. The current is ſo ſtrong be- 
tween Bahama and the continent, that, 
unleſs at a certain ſeaſon, there is no paſſ— 
ing that way againit the current, let the 
wind be ever ſo fayourable, | 
The Spaniards were acquainted with 
this paſſage in Cortez's time, as we ob- 
ſery'd in the failing of his deputies ſent 
to Spain. But all the uſe they made of 
theſe iſlands, as far as I can find, was to 
take the inhabitants to ſerve as ſlaves in 
their other plantations, or to trade with 
others of them for Guiacum, ſarſaparilla, 
faxafras, red wood, and ambergreaſe. 
The Eugliſb do not appear to have had 
any intereſt in the iſlands before the reſto- 
ration. And then capt. Sayle having 
been driven thither, by ſtorm, in his paſ- 
ſage to Carolina of which he was gover- 
nor, gave ſuch an account of thoſe iſlands 
to the proprietors of Carohna that they 
procur'd a grant of them from king 
Charles II. in 1662, and ſent colonics to 
Bahama and Providence, thoſe two, be- 
ing moſt commodious for ſhipping. They 
Kept poſſeſſion till 1700, and then were 


diſpoſſeſt by the Freuch and Spaniards, 


who took the fort in the ifle of Provi- 


cence, plunder d and deftroy'd the planta- 


. 
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viz. Southampton, Marwict, Paget, 
Pimbroke, Do vonſhire, Smith's and Ha- 


They ly ſouth eaſt of | 


or impal'd. 


were ſettled) from 5090, to 399. 


tions, and carry'd off great numbers of 
the blacks : thoſe who eſcap'd them, re- 
tiring into the woods, got afterwards 
over to Carolina. But ſince that time, 
thoſe iſlands have been, for the moſt part 
a neſt of pirates. The harbour at Pro- 
diaence Was capable of bolding the royal 
navy, but the bar was ſuch, that no ſhip 
above 500 ton could get over it. There 
is great plenty of fiſh here; and whales 
have been found dead upon the ſhore worth 
to0's of pounds a piece, having had their 
bodies all-caver'd with ſerma cete. But 
the greateſt advantage from thoſe iſlands, 
is that in time of war, a few men of war 
might ly there very conveniently, for the 
plate fleet as they come from Havana, 
Beſides the. iſlands of Bahama and 
Providence, there are many others call'd 
by the common name of the Bahama or 
Lucaye iſlands. One of which was the 
firſt land ſcen by Columbus, in the lati- 
tude of 25 deg. as we obſerv'd before“ Univ, 


/þ (Where by a miſtake of the preſs it is Tr. p.17. 


call'd 15) and was nam'd by him S. Sa/- 
vador; but the true name was Guanaba- 
ni. Allo there is that, call'd the Little 
and, famous, by tradition, for hanſome 
women; and Los Martyres, ſo call'd by 
the 1 beat the rocks, near 
the iſland, look like men bound to ſtakes 
Theſe are excellent ſea 
marks, becauſe when you have thoſe 
rocks to the ſouth eaſt, you are ſure you 
have enter'd the ſtreights of Bahama 
which lead to the gulf of Mexico. The 
other iſlands hereabouts are of leſs con- 
ſideration, and therefore being not poſ- 


ſeſt by the Eugliſb, we ſhall not mention 


them. 

The next in courſe,tho' of much greater 
conſequence, is Jamaica which as we ob- V. la- 
ſerv'd before, was firſt diſcover'd by Co- mica. 
Iumbus in his ſecond voyage to America, 
and as good as conquer'd by him but no 
ſettlement was made there, till his ſon 
(who by much ſtruggle, and going to law, 
had procur'd the grant made to his father 
of admiral of the J/eſt-Indtes, to be con- 
tinu'd to him) ſent //quibel to plant a 
colony there. But, upon their firſt ſet- 
ling, they exercis'd ſuch cruelties towards 
the natives, that De las Caſas, formerly 
mention'd, (by his repreſentation of the 
Spaniards barbarity, to the emperor Ogilyy's 
Charles V. in the new regulations, which Amer. Ja- 
had like to have overturn'd the conqueſt . 
of Peru,) gives an account, that, in a 
very ſhort time they reduc'd the Indians, 

(in thoſe places where the new colonies 
And 
the ſlaughter they made of thoſe poor 
people was attended with ſuch circum- 
ſtances of inhumanity, that it is ſhocking 
to mention them. | 
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Hackluyz The only diſturbance” the Spaniards 
Vol. III. met with from Europeans, in this iſland, 
p- sos. was\from the Engliſh. © For in 1596, Sir 
Sir Ant. 2 with fix ſhips and 400 
Skerley's men, deſigning to fail for 8. Thomas, an 
expediti- iſland under the line, near the African 
15 coaſt, ſubject to the king of Portugal; 
was detain'd by ſickneſs, and other acci- 
dents, ſo long, that inſtead of proſecut- 
ing his 3 7 firſt propos d, he chang- 
ed his courſe and made over to the Veſi- 
Indies. In this voyage, he took Praia, 
a pretty town in 8. Jago, one of the 
Cape Verd iſlands, And afterwards poſ- 


ſeſt himſelf of the city of S. Jags, with 


a bravery, more commendable, upon the 

account of the difficulty they had brought 

themſelves into, than from the prudence 

of the attempt, For, after Sir Anthony 

had, contrary to all appearance taken the 

He tekes town, and kept poſſeſſion of it two days, 

S. Jago. having had So of his men Kill'd or wound- 

ed, and 3000 Portugueſes in arms againſt 

him, he was forced to leave it in the night, 

and having ſecretly ſent orders to his fleet 

to ſend all their boats aſhore, againſt ſuch 

an hour, and, at the ſame time, to fire 

upon the fort, to make the Portugueſe 

governor believe he intended to attack it 

from the town, which he knew to be im- 

practicable, he withdrew his forces as 

ſoon as the fire began from the ſea, and in 

good order retreated to his boats, and ſo 

aboard the fleet; and meeting with a Portu- 

gueſe ſhip laden with wine and cloth, with 

which he ſeaſonably refreſh'd his men, he 

proceeded towards the Caribee iſlands, and 

put aſhore at Dominica, where he ſtaid 

above a month to recoyer his men, who 

found themſelyes much refreſh'd by ſome 

hot baths in that iſland. From thence 

he touch'd at Margarita near the conti- 

nent of Terra Firma, and ſo coaſting 

along towards the weſt, he attack'd and 

took S. Martha, in the Darien bay, 

where he kept his Chriſtmas, the Spani- 

ards being the civiliſt people in the world, 

altho*' they had oo men in arms, with- 
in a league of the town. 

Upon new years day, he left the town, 
not having men enough to leave a garriſon 
in it, and ſet fail for Jamaica, but 
miſling his courſe, he went round the 
iſland, and landed about fix miles from 
their chief town, S. Jago de la Vega, now 

He like. Spaniſh Town; which he likewite made 
wiſe takes himſelf maſter of with little oppoſition, 
Jamaica. having march'd thoſe ſix miles from the 
bay of Port Royal. After which the 

whole ifland ſubmitted, and from all 

places near the town, they brought him 
provitons of wheat and beeves. The Spa- 

uiſb governor came often to Sir Anthony, 

and left him to diſpoſe of every thing 

as he pleas d. But he, having his head 

full of more important diſcoyeries, ſlight- 


a 


And then 
S. Mar- 
tha. 
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ed this iſland, and being join'd by captain 
Parker of Plymouth, they ſet ail; by 
concert, for the bay of Honduras. 


What happen'd to Sir Anthony aſter- | 


wards is not very material to our preſent 


purpoſe, 
ving taken port Cavalos, à poor place in 


that bay, and attempted; in vain, to 


find a paſſage to the ſouth ſea, by the way 
of Rio Dolce; he deſerted that coaſt, and 


We ſhall only add, that ha- 


Book l. 


ſaibd for Newfoundland, to get recruits 


of men and proviſions, intending, to make 
his way to the Eaft- Indies thro' the 
Magellan ſtreights. But all his other 
ſhips having left him, and his own ſhip 
having ſpent their laſt allowance juſt as 
they came up with the fiſhers off Ne 
foundland, he was forced to recruit his 


He. re. 


proviſions, and, to his great mortification rwrn; :, 


to return to Exgland. 

There was no new attempt made upon 
Jamaica till the year 1654. And then 
Oliver Cromwell ſent a fleet under Vena- 


England. 


bles, with orders to attack Hiſpaniola : Vene 


but being diſappointed there, an 


finding attechs 


the Spamards better prepar'd for them, Jamaica. 


than they had imagin'd, they were forced, 
after having attempted it with loſs, to 
take up with fmaller game, and there- 
fore landed in Jamaica, upon the 1cth 
of May, and marching to S. Jago, the 
Spaniards deſerted it, and fed to the 
mountains. So that the £7g/;/ſb took 
poſſeſſion of the town without oppoſition. 
The Spaniards,under pretence ot a treaty, 
privately convey'd away their women and 
goods; but whilſt they pretended to treat, 
they ſlew the ſtraggling Engliſh where 
ever they found them, or elſe kept them 
priſoners. But finding the Eugliſb too 
many for them at open war, they became 
weary of that clandeſtine way of living, 
and therefore they made their way to 
Cuba in ſuch veſſels as they had, where 
the moſt conſiderable men among them 


were permited to ſtay; but the vice roy 


of Cuba commanded the bulk of them to 
return to Jamaica, promiſing to ſend 
them ſuch ſupplies as were ſufficient to 
chaſe the Eugliſb out of the ifland. This 
protracted the war there; but the Spaniſh 
ſuccors coming by halves, they were 
quite weary of the war, eſpecially having 


to do with people who were accuſtom'd to 4%, 
fight right or wrong: ſo that the utmoſt ' 4 K 
the governor could bring them to was to ;, e 
march towards the north fide of the iſland, enc-1 

and there to fortify themſelves, at a place 


they call'd Chereas. But the Engliſh purſu- 
ing them, kill'd a great number of them, 
and made many priſoners. This hap- 
pening before the bulk of their recruits 


| came, made their arrival, at laſt, to lit- 


tle purpoſe, for altho' about 30 companies 
landed from Cuba and Hiſpaniola to rein- 


force the _ garriſon ;- the 


forces of the 
iſland 
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iland, ha ving been ſo often defeated before, 
could make them no alliftance ; and the 
negroes having ſeen the Spaniards ſo oſ- 
ten put to the rout by the Engliſh, de- 
ſerted their old maſters, and ſet up for 
themſelves, and chuſing a head out of 
their own number, they offer'd to ſubmit 
to the Engliſh. The warlaſted ſome time 


in the iſland; but at laſt the Spamards 


being hard preſt, offer'd to capitulate, but 
Venables would hear of no terms unleſs they 
would deliver up all thoſe who had kill'd 
any of the Engliſh either during the truce 
or in time of war after quarters given. 
What brave fellows were the USURPERS 
of thoſe days! and what regard had 
they for Ord ExcLand! 

The Spaniards being forced to ſubmit 
to the conquerors, abandon'd the ifland 


and whatever efforts they made to recover 


* The ſitu- 


ation of 
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it again, the Engliſh ha ve kept poſſeſſion 
of it ever ſince. Venables ſtaid there 
about three months after he had taken it, 
and, upon his leaving it, gave the govern- 
ment of it to Forteſcue, one of the prin- 
cipal officers under himſelf. That fame 
year, the ſoldiers elected Doyly for their 
reſident, but the uſurpers at home ſent 
colonel Brain over as governor of Ja- 
maica, who, ſoon after, gave it back 
again to Doyly, who continu'd in that 
poſt till the reſtoration, and had the lio- 
nour to have a commiſſion from king 
Charles II. and become lawful governor 
of the iſland under his rightful ſovereign. 
This iſland lies between the lat. of 17 
deg. and a half to 18 deg. 40 min. which 
makes it above 60 miles in breadth from 
ſauth to north: and is above 115 miles 
long from eaſt to weſt, It is of an oval 
figure, and is reckon'd about 450 Engliſh 
miles in circuit. It lies about 40 miles 
ſouth of Cuba, and 60 miles weit of H 
paniola. It is well water'd with rivers 
and ſprings, and is full of hills and moun- 
tains, eſpecially towards the weſt ; and 
it is likewiſe well ſtor'd with wood, and 
every where abounds with good paſtures, 
The climate is temperate, conſidering the 
ſituation, the air being cool'd by breezes, 
frequent rains, and nightly dews. The 
caſtern breezes begin about nine in the 
morning, and encreaſe as the ſun grows 
higher, 1o that people may work all the 
day in the fields. A thing impracticable 
in 3 much farther remoy'd from the 
ſun. But in the broadeſt part of the 
iſland, at leaſt at a good diſtance from 
the two ends, it is the wholeſomeſt, be- 
cauſe there, the forreſts are cut down, 
which they are not at the eaſt and weſt 
ends, and therefore theſe are more ſub- 


ject to ſtorius of wind and rain than the 


ſouth and north parts are. The ſun be- 
ing ſo near them all the year, they have 
little difference of day and night at one 


| 


— 
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time more than another, and all the diſ- 
tinction they percei ve between winter and 
ſummer is occaſion'd by violent rains and 
thunder. | | 

The iſland is divided by the Eng liſb 


which, beginning from the weſt, 


abounds with plantations, In this diſ- 
trict there were ſeveral, Spaniſh towns, 
now demoliſh'd ; and upon the weſt end 
of the iſland, northward of Negr:/ point, 
there is a commodious bay, with a ſafe 
harbour, where a fleet may ly to watch 
the Havana flota in time of war. 2. 8. 
James's pariſh, lies on the north weſt part 
of the iſland, but is not well inhabited, 
3. S. Anne's lies caſt from S. James's on 
the north ſide of the iſland; it is moun- 
tanous, and thinly inhabited. Eaſt of 
that is, 4. S. Mary's about the broadeſt 
part of the iſland. On the north coaſt, 
within this diſtrict, the Spaniards from 
Cuba endeayour'd to fortify themſelves 
againſt Venables, upon the Rio Nuevo, or 
New River. 5. S. George's pariſh is {till 
farther eaſt on the north {ide of the iſland, 
but ay « full of mountains is of little 
value. 6. S. Thomas's pariſh is on the 
eaſtmoſt part of the iſland, likewiſe full 


of mountains : But it has, in it, one of 


the beſt haxbours of the iſland, formerly 
call'd 8. Antonio, but now 8. George's 
port. It lies on the north ſide of the 
ifland. 7. S. David's lies on the ſouth 


Thomas's, by the blue mountains, Tr is 
well planted, and has a little town at the 
mouth of the river Morant, now call'd 
8. Thomas's river; as alſo a fort, and 
and ſalt-work. 8. S. Andrew's lies weſt 
el the former, and north of Port Royal, 
9. Fort Royal pariſh, the chief of the 
whole iſland, as being the capital city. 
It lies in a bay that runs a good way 
north into the country, The city of 
Hort Royal before the year 1692 was one 
of the moſt beautiful in all America, well 
fortify d, and magnificently built; but ha- 
ving been in a great meaſure deſtroy'd by 
an earthquake, that year, and aſter- 
wards in 1703 by fire, the great trade of the 
place as alſo the courts of ſtate and juſtice 
were remoy'd to King's Town, on the 
other {ide the bay. 10, S. Catharine's 
lies welt from Port Royal, along the 
ſouth coaſt, 
town of about 200 houſes with ja fort 
call'd Paſſage tort, which commands the 
river, and is five miles north weſt of Port 
Royal. II. Spamſh Town (the capital 
of Jamaica, during the Spaniſh govern— 
ment, and call'd S. Jago de la Vega) is 
{till the ſcat of the governor, ſince Port 


Royal was deſtroy'd, and lies plcaſantly 
on 
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into pariſhes, of which they reckon 16, 2 _ 
g . | . ares [amaica 
1. 8. Elizabeth 8 pariſh, which takes in inte pa- 


the whole weſtern part of the iſland; and Mes. 


ſide of Jamaica, and is ſeparated from 8. 


In this diſtrict is a little 
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on a large river. It conſiſts of about 
5 or 600 houſes. The people here live in 

pomp and magnificence, and retire in the 
evenings to a pleaſant ſavannah, or mea- 
dows which ſerve for a ring to the inha- 
bitarits. 12. S. John's pariſh lies north 

of Spaniſh Town, and is one of the plea- 
fanteſt, moſt fruitfal and beſt inhabited 
diſtri in the Whole iſland. 13. S. Doro- 
thy's pariſh is weſt from S. Cat has ines, 
and has alarge bay with ſeveral big iſlands 
in it, which running up into the country, 

make what is call'd the O/d Harbour, 

capable of containing 500 ſhips, and lies 

convenient for Spaniſh Town and Port 

Royal, being not above ten miles from 

the firſt, 'and much the ſame diſtance 

from the weſt {ide of Port Royal bay. 

14. Vere pariſh lies weſt from S. Dorothy, 

and has in it a village call'd Carle upon 

the coaſt. - 15. Clarendon pariſh, is welt 

of that. But I do not know the name of 
the 16th pariſh, it being neither mark'd 

in the maps nor nam'd in the explanation: 

only we may believe it lies on the ſouth 

fide between Clarendon and S. Elizabeth. 

Each of thoſe pariſhes ſend two repreſen- 

tatives to the aſſembly, and Port Royal, 

Spaniſh Town and S. Catherine's lend cach 
of them three. This ſhall ſuffice, at pre- 
ſent, for the iſland of Jamica. 

The next iſlands belonging to the Eng- 
liſh, are ſome of the Caribee illands, 
which are a ftring or ridge of iſlands, 
in the figure of a bow, reaching from the 
coaſt of Paria as far as Porto Ricco. 
They are likewiſe call'd the Leſſer Antil- 
les, and run from 10 deg. n. lat, to near 
19. They are reckon'd 28 in number, 
whereof ſeven are in poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh, without any partnerſhip; and 
two others in partnerſhip with the French 
or Dutch. 

The firſt of the Eugliſh Car ibee iſles is 
Anguilla in 18 deg. 20 min. lat. about 10 
leagues long. It is level and woody, and 
produces good tobacco, and abounds with 
tame cattle; but is a place of no great 
conſequence. 

The next in courſe, ſubject to England 
as having been given up by the Fyeuch at 
the treaty of Utrecht, is S. Chriſtophers; 
ſo call'd from the great Columbus, the 
firſt diſcoverer. It lies in 17 deg. 25 min. 
and is about 25 miles in length, and teven 
broad, in the broadeſt part of it. This 
iſland was firſt planted by the Eugliſh and 
French together. For, in the year 1625, 
capt. Warner, and monſieur De/nambic 
landing upon this ifland, and linding the 
Caribeans up in arms, they join'd their 
forces together, beat the natives, and 
kept poſſeſſion of it for ſome time: and 


thoſe two commanders going home to their 


ſeveral countries, by conſent, repreſented 
the place in ſuch a light to their maſters, 


Bo 


ſent ſupplies of men to 
they had got; and to prevent all quarrels 
between the nations in that new conqueſt, 
they divided the iſland between them, 


cep the poſſeſſion 


OK J. 
that the King's of England and France 


Poeſs' 
by Eng. 
Iſh nd 
French, 


making boundaries to their different plan- 


tations : only they agreed that harbours, 
fiſhing, hunting, timber for building, and 
all mines which ſhould be diſcover'd, were 
to remain in common; and each nation 
was to aſſiſt the other. 94 

The Zxglifh plantation encreas'd a 
pace, by the conſtant ſupplies fent them 
by the company at London, and when 
both were in a flourſhing way, the French 
were attack d by a Spaniſh fleet, under 
the command of Toledo; and forced to 


They are 
attack d 
by the 


quit their new plantation after a ſtout Spani- 


reſiſtance. 
was not able to maſter the Spaniards, 
ſet ſail from S. Chriſtophers; but the 
Engliſh, thinking that the peace between 
England and Spain was ſufficient ſecurity 
for them did not ftir, nor make any re- 
ſiſtance; but ſent to Toledo to put him in 
mind of the peace between their maſters, 
who ſeat them word that, by the pope's 
bull, that iſland belong'd to Spain, and 
therefore he order'd them to remove, al- 
lowing them ſix Huigliſb ſhips, out of 
nine which he had taken at Nevis, to car- 
ry them home. However, the Spaniards 
thinking they had done enough, in mak» 
ing themſelyes maſters of the Henuch fort 
did not enter farther into the. iſland, 
but Toledo having ſent about 2000 Eng- 
3 the ſix ſhips, and put 600 
aboard his o] fleet, he left the reſt upon 
the iſland, and fail for the Havana. 
This fleet was no ſooner out of ſight, 
but the Eugliſb who were left, ſet about 
reparing their ruin'd works, tilling the 
ground; and Dejnambuc, who had cruis'd 
among the other Caribee iſles, to find a 


Deſnambuc, finding that he arcs. 


But con- 
tinue 
their [ets 


convenient place to ſettle in, being in- :/emenr. 


form'd, by a ſhip, that the Spaniards 
were gone towards Cuba, return'd back 
to S. Chriſtephers, and haviag been re- 
cruited with cloaths and proviſions by 
ſome Dutch veſſels which: gtop'd. there; 
both the Eugliſb and French in a ſhort 


time brought their colonies to bear, and 


ginger and indigo. | 

In that manner, the two nations liv'd 
in the iſland, till the Dazch war; and 
then the French, taking the advantage oi 
that juncture, endeavour'd to deſtroy the 
Eugliſb plantation, and to make them- 
{elves maſters of the whole ifland : but 
Sir Charles Il heeler being ſent thither by 
king Cha; les II. about the ycar 1679, 
matters were adjuſted again. Aſter the 


revolution, during the two late wars with 
France, the Eugliſh there ſuffer d great 


hardſhips from the French, who had got 
| | | poſſe ſſion 


made a good hand of their tobacco, ſugar, 


my 2 TEE” 


3 Nevis. 


Eng. At- 
las p. 245. 


4 Barbu- 


da- 


5 Antego. 


6 Men- 


leriar, 


of the iſlands it was planted from is not 


..erns. It is divided into five pariſhes, of 


poſſeſſion of the greateſt; part of the 
iſland ; but it was entirely given up to 
us by the treaty. of Uzrechr. 8 
South eaſt of S. Chriſtophers lies the 
iſland of Nevig or Mavis, - which, was 
planted by the Engliſh from S. Chriſto- 
hers, about, or ſoon after the year 1628. 
t is about fix leagues only in circuit, 
and maintains 4500 men in the ſugar 
trade. It ſuffer'd much in 1667 by an 
earthquake, and in 1689 by, a great 
mortality, and afterwards by a hurricane 
in 179%, beſides a great many hardſhips, 
from the French during the, late wars., 


There is a mountain, in the middle of this | 


idand, to which the plantations on all 
ſides riſe gradually from the ſea near the 
top of the mountain, which is cover'd 
with tall trecs ; and the fields are waters 
ed with ſprings flowing from the moun- 
tain. 58 | 

This iſland is very, ſubject to violent 
rains and ſtorms of wind at a certain ſea- 
ſon of the year: but, for all that, it is 
very fruitful, and fo much ſugar was 
made in it as was ſufficient to lade 50 or 
60 ſhips every year. There are hot baths 
in Nevis of the ſame nature with thoſe in 
Somerſetſhire and Bourbon; and the firſt 
planters being oblig'd to cut down the 
woods to make way for their other plant- 
ing, and being tormented with a ſcalding 
dew from the trees, were cur'd by bath- 
ing in ſome of their waters, Of their 
fiſh and fowl and other animals we ſhall 
have occaſion to treat hereafter. 


We have little to ſay of Barbuda, 


but that it lies towards the eaſt of Mevis, 
and is about zo miles long and 15 broad, 
and probably was planted by the Eugliſb 
from ſome other colony near it; but which 


very material. It produces indigo, tobac- 
co, citrons, pomegranates, raiſins, co- 
coa-nuts, Sc. and is the property of 
Mr. Codrington. | 
The next Caribee iſland in poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh is Antego, which lies 12 miles 
ſouth weſt of e N It is about 17 
miles long, and 12 broad. It was grant- 
ed by patent to lord Francis Willoughby in 
1663, but ſince that is fallen to the crown. 
It is difficult of acceſs by reaſon of the 
rocks that ly near it, and was long neg- 
lected becauſe it wanted ſprings, and 
now they are obliged to ſupply that de- 
fect by preſerving the rain water in ciſt- 


which S. John's, Falmouth, and Bridge 
Town are the chief. Its product is much 
the ſame with that of the other iſlands. 
Almoſt in the fame latitude with An- 
tego is Monſerrat, which lies to the weſt- 
ward of it, a ſmall. iſland of nine miles 
long and near as broad. It was firſt dis- 
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from the reſemblance the Spaniards fanci- 
ed it had to Monſerrat near Barcelona. 


| The firſt planting of it by Europeans, 
Was in 1632, when Sir Thomas 2 5 


Nane, 
the firſt governor of it, carry'd a colony 
from England, of which the greater num- 
ber were [riſp. After that it was under 
the governor of S. Chriſtophers, The 
growth of the iſland is much the ſame, 
with the adjacent, iſlands, only that this 
abounds more with cedars than the others, 
[The ſugar made here is better than that 
of. -Antego, but inferiour to that at 
HBarbaadoes. r 
There was a fine church built thete, 
lin'd with cedar, about the end of king 
Charles I'sreign, and there were of Scorch, 
Engliſh and Iriſh above 400, but they 
engreas'd much, afterwards, and another 
church was built. In the reigns of King 
Charles II. and king James II. ſeveral 
Iriſh adventurers traded to this iſland, and 
made themſelves fortunes. In the year 
1667 it had an Jriſþ governor, and be- 
ing attack d by the French, commanged 
by monſieur De la Barre, who mide 
himſelf maſter of it by the treachery ot 
the natives. Having made above. 300 
Engliſh priſoners, he left the 1rj/h there 
with their families, having oblig'd them 
to ſwear obedience to the conqueror : but 
it was afterwards reſtor'd to the Engliſh; 
and ſuffer d much by the late wars with 
France, for which the French king pro- 
mis'd to make reparation by the treaty of 
Utrecht. - 

But the moſt conſiderable of all the 


Engliſh colonies in the Caribee iſlands, . is ages. 


Barbadoes. It lies in between 13, and 
14 deg. n. lat. and is about 20 miles in, 
length from north to ſouth, and, at the 
ſouth end of it, 14 miles broad; but, 
much narrower towards the north. There 
being a very plain and full deſcription of 
this iſland, and the planting of it, in the 


| Engliſh Atlas, that book being too vo- 


luminous to be in many hands, T ſhall, 55 16. 


without any alteration, tranſcrihe what is 
there ſaid of it. | 

« The firſt Engliſh planters were Sir 
« William Curten and Mr, John Powel, 


« who left his ſon here as governor. 


& WWilkam earl of Pembroke was the chief 


« adycnturer. Firſt they ſow'd potatocs, 
« plantanes, Indian corn, and tobacco, 
gc. but the latter would not turn to 
account: and ſupplies from Angland 
« not coming duly, they were often driven 
« to extremity. The earl of Carlile ob- 
« tain'd a grant of this iſland from king 
« Charles I. and it being pleaſant ſoon 
« grew populous. The firſt ſettlement 
« was made about the bay of Bridge 
« Town” [ which lies on the ſouth welt 
part of the iſland, between Bagno/'s 


cover'd by Columbus, and had jts name 
T 


point, and Nedham's, call'd Carlile bay, 
4 and 


anters of note Were atle- 
vw the weſt of lad! fire | 


d return's, The government was ſettled | 
about this time, in a governot and 10 
« councellors.” The iſland was divided in- 
0 to 4circuits and 1 4 8 who were 
« each to ſend repreſentatives to the. aſ- 
« ſembly, Miniſters were ſettled, church- | 
« eg built, and the inhabitants drove a 
« preat trade, and grew rich. Sud 7 
They had ſugar plants from Bra=l, 
« which mutiply & ſo faft, that they ſet 
ce up a mill, and learn'd to work their ſugar 
« by direction from ſome Dutchor Portu- 
« gueſe, who had been there. Of 60,000 
-« gr 70,000 negroes, ſuppos'd to be in 
« this iſland,40,000 are natives, and very 
« well affected; tho' formerly they were 
« ſo exaſperated by the ſeverity of the 
« Engliſh, that they laid plots, eſpecially 
« in 1649 and 1687, when they appoint- 
« eda day to cut their maſters throats ; 
« and in 1707,when they deſign'd to burn 
« the Bridge Town, and ſeize the forts. 
« But they were all three timely diſcover- 
« ed, the conſpirators were ſecur'd, and the 
ce chief of them put to death. King 
« Charles II. purchas'd this ifland of the 
« earl of Carlile's heir for 1000 J. a year, 
« and reftor'd lord, Milloughby to the go- 
« yernment. About 1685 tit became a 
« cuſtom here to make preſents to the 
« governors, Which, added to their falary 
« and perquiſits, made the place worth 
« 4 or 5oool. a year. But in 1703 a ſtop 
« was put to this, by orders from Eng- 
c land, for the eaſe of the country: and 
« to compenſate the governor, his falary 
« was encreas'd from 1200 J. to 2000 /. 
« year, and there are ſome lawful per- 
« quiſites beſides, which make his go- 
« yernment worth near as much again ; 
« and 500 J. a year is paid by the publick 


N the Caribee Hands, Hing and being 


illand is Su nam, WRich but a day 


P is 


ehe ground” in Birbadoes) is, in 

|< general,” a” gradual fing, wit ! 
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high hills, which are abvays verdant. 
« There are ſeveral vaſt caves here, to 


maſters, 


K 


he 


s deg, and Haf badet i 13; ſo that the 
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© which the negroes oſten fly from their 

and hide themſtlves for weeks 
together. The churches here in gene- 
ral are handfome ſtone buildings, and the 
S PTIl- 


" ous 7 


e ſome of three or four ſtories high, with 


« lofty rooms: but the walls are too damp 


« for hangings. The planters houſes are 


more for conveniency than ſplendor, co- 
« yer'd with pan-tiles, and their out-houſ- 


des and negroe's hutts with ſhingles. 
„Tis computed, that every acre; 

« planted with ſugar, yields one year 
* with another, 10 f. a year profit to the 
* national ſtock of England; beſides 
* what the planter gets, and the thouſands 
that are maintain'd out of it. The 
* trees, plants, and fields are always 
« green, and ſome or other of its produce 
* always in bloſſom and fruit. The in- 
** habitants are conſtantly planting or 
* ſowing, but eſpecially in May and 
« Nov. which are the ſeaſons for Indian 
corn, toes, yams, Sc. Sugar 
« canes formerly thriv d here in all ſeaſons, 
but the ground is ſo much worn ou 

that now the only time of planting is 
* from Auguſt to the end of Jag. Here 
is variety of trees, plants, fruits and 
*© herbs, which we have not room to men- 
tion, but the orange, lemons and citron 
trees are moſt noted; and as plenty here 
as lime and elm trees with us. Here's 
« ginger, two ſorts of red pepper, and 
« plenty of all forts of excellent 
« pulſe : but apples, pears, cherries, 
“ gooſeberries, currents, and others of 
* onr ſhurb fruits do not thrive here. 


« for his houſe rent. His title is * 18 


general, and chief governor of the 


„The planters never ſow any Eng /þ 
heat, and the poor plant moſt of their 
* ground 
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ground with Indian or Guinea corn; 
« which they ſell, ro the richer, from 
Half a crown to 105g. a buſhel : The 
« deurneſs of which forced them to ſend 
« fox it to the northern colonies. Thoſe 
parts of the ifland call'd the Champion 
« and the Thiotets are intirely planted 
« with corn; but many 1000 acres ly un- 
« cultivated for want of hands. This 
«zfland is ſaid to produce above 200 
« ſhip loads of ſugar, indigo, cotton and 
« ginger in one-year. 10 
. < The heats here would be intolerable 
« for eight months, were it not for. freſh 
«breezes from the caſt or north eaſt, which 
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«and have more attendants than any of 


* our nobility-in Exgland; ſome of them 
having no leſs than 7 or Soo negrocs 
a piece, Who, with their poſterity, are 
* perpetual ſlaves. Their drink is chief- 
«ly water and Madera wine, lemonade, 
«and punch. They have all other wines, 
malt liquot, and cider, from Vng land. 
The white men ſęrvants are fold here for 
«* about 20 J. a piece, but for much more 
« if they are mechanicks; and handſome 
„ women for 101. They are not only 
better treated than the blacks during 
their ſervice, but, When their time is 
out, are their own maſters; and, if 


riſe and fall with the ſun: yet it is ſo 
<« moiſt here, that iron will ſoon ruſt 
„ without conftant uſe. The ſun riſes 
« and ſets at fix o'clock, all the year 
round, except in O#7ober when there 
isla little variation,“ | why this variati- 
on ſhould happen in October, I am not 
aſtronomer enough to find out.] “ And 
« it is dark three quarters of an hour af- 
ter ſun ſet. | 

% Their land and ſea animals are com- 
« mon to thoſe parts, ſo that we ſhall not 
« infift on them, but proceed to give a 
« brief account of its inhabitants, go- 
« yernment, trade and revenues. 

« This was the ſooneſt peopl'd of all 
our colonies, becauſe of the wealth ac- 
« quir,d by the firſt planters: and more 
inhabitants of this iſland have been 
« knighted, by our kings, than of all our 
« other Americas plantations, In 20 
« years aſter the firſt ſettlement, the mi- 
« litia here was more numerous than that 
« of Virginia is now, tho' the place is 
« not a fifth part ſo big. There were 
then muſter'd 11,000 horſe and foot, as 
© brave men as any in the world, 
« and the number ſo encreas'd, that in 
« 1676, when the iſland was in its beſt 
« eſtate, there were 70,000 Europeans by 
ce birth and deſcent, and $0,000 negroes : 
e fo that the iſland was then reckon'd far 
more populous than England in propor- 
tion. But in 1691, the iſland was ſo 
* depopulated by a fatal ſickneſs, that it 
had not above 7000 fighting men, and 
* 25,000 Engliſh, nor above 70,c00 ne- 
* groes. But in 1708, the colony grew 
* healthier, and daily encreas d. Every 
* freeholder, and white ſervant able to 
* bear arms, is lifted in the militia, which 
* conliſts of 3, 500 foot, and 1200 horſe. 
[ 1 ſuppoſe this computation is of ſuch as 
do duty ordinarily. ] “ Beſides which the 
* governor can ſoon arm 1 0,000 ſtout ne- 
* groes. 


© Thoſe born here of Enegli 


iſh parents 
*are call'd Creoleans. "The maſters, 
* merchants, and planters live like petty 
ſovereigns, have variety of dainties, 


* keep their coaches, pleaſure boats, Sc. 


Britiſß ſervants, have 51. if others, 
but 40. female ſervants they have 
none, beſides the natives of the country, 
and ſuch as are hir'd for houſchold ſer- 
vice. There's great care taken of the 
* negroes, tho” they are perpetual ſla ves, 
becauſe, if one dies, the owner loſes 40 
*.or 50 l. whereas by the death of. a 
* white man, he only loſes two or three 
* years wages to another. A ila ve, that 
is a good mechanick, is worth 1 50 or 
% 2004. and 4001. has been bid for. a 
* boiler of ſugar. The flaves are pur- 
* chas'd, by lots, out of the Cie ſhips, 
* are all view'd ſtark naked, and are al- 
< low'd two or three wives, that the: 
may encreaſe the planter's ſtock. The 
* women are very conſtant to him that 
* paſſes for their husband, and both ſexes, 
* tho” groſs idolaters, reckon adultery the 

*© worſt of crimes. i 
Their chief fare is boil'd or roaſted 
* plantanes, and twice or thrice a week, 
they are allow'd falt fiſh, niackarel, or 
« ſalted pork. Every family of negroes 
has a cabin built with ſticks, (5c. round 
the planter's houſe, with a garden, 
* where they plant potatoes, yams, caſ- 
„ ſovie roots, Sc. and they have a fort of 
food call'd loblolly, made of maiz. 
„Both the white and negroc ſervants 
make caſſovy and potatoe bread, but 
the maſters eat white bread of Hugliſb 
« flower. The ſervants drink a water 
© brew'd of potatoes and ſugar, or mo- 
loſſes, water and ginger; and another 
Hof caſſovy roots which the old women 
« chew and ſpit into water. The negrocs 
«© when at work, ſupport themſelves 
« with rum, and a pipe of tobacco. 
« They are rung up at fix, every morning, 
and ſerit into the field, return from work 
« at elven, and, after dinner, are rung. 
cc at one, and work till ſix. Both ſexes 
« wear Monmouth caps. On ſundays 
they generally divert themſclves with 
dancing and barbarous muſick; yet ſome 
« work, that day, for themiſclves, by 
© making ropes of the rinds of trees, which 
they exchange with other ſervants for 
e neceſſaries; and the maſter allows them 


* ground 
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a ground, in which they ſow” roots and 


« plants, and breed goats, hogs, and 
« fowls for their own eating, or for ſale: 
« fo that ſome of the induſtrious ones 
« come to be worth money, which they 
« are ſo cunning as to hide from their 
« maſters. They are ſuch lovers of car- 
« xion, that the planters are forced to hide 
« their dead cattle from them, left their 
« eating it ſhould breed an infection. 

« Tho' the negroes out- number the 
« whites here, yet the Engliſh are maſters 
« of the forts: and the fla ves hate one 
« another ſo mortally, that ſome had ra- 
« ther die by the hands of the 'Axgl1ſh, 
« thary join with their i countrymen in a 
« mutiny. Beſides, none of them muſt 
touch arms, without the maſter's com- 
© mand, except the Creoleans, who all 
« ſpeak Engliſh, and can exerciſe very 
« well. The Engliſh merchants ſend per- 
« ana's, guns, powder, flint, tallow, 
« and ſpirits, in exchange for the negroes. 
« Some planters have 20,0004. worth of 
« ſlaves ; and many are undone, in time 
« of mortality, for want of money to 
renew their ſtock, which muſt be fill'd 
«© up every year, becauſe a fourth part die 
in ſeaſoning. They recruit every 4 or 
*© 500;acres, once a year, with 20 or 30 
« negroes, Every infant negro is com- 
« monly valu'd at 62. Every plantation 
« has a chief over- ſeer, with 100 or 1501. 
« a year for maintenance. The coun- 
try being not fit for hunting and hawk- 
« ing, they. are oblig'd to ſuch ſedenta- 
ry diverſions at home, as cards, dice, 
tables, Sc. Thoſe that drink abun- 
« dance of Madera wine here, find 
« ſweating their beſt relief. That wine, 
« contrary to its nature elſewhere, will 
not keep in a cool cellar here. 

The revenues are rais'd by impoſts 
« upon goods ſent out, and brought in, 
« and amount to about 39,600/. a year, 
« of which the crown has 10,000 J. and 
the reſt is appropriated to the defence 
« of the iſland, as maintaining the forts, 
« ſtores, Ec. 

All church affairs are under the direc- 
tion of a ſurrogate appointed by the 
„ biſhop of London, who is the ordina- 
ry of all the Eugliſb colonies in Ameri- 
«ca. There are 11 pariſhes here, whoſe 
„ miniſters have 150 or 2004, a year, and 
che of Bridge Town 6 or 700 4. There's 
« a chappel of eaſe in S. Peter's pariſh. 

* Barbadoes trades with England for 
« moit of its ſubſiſtence and cloathing 
« with New England and Carolina for 
“ proviſions : with New Tork and Vir- 
« rinia for bread, pork, floner, Indian 
“ corn, and tobacco: with Guinea for 
© negroes : with Madera for wine: with 
« Terceras and Fial for wine and brandy; 
* with the ifles of May and Curaſaw tor 


:* which is four miles. 


falt; and with Ireland ſor beef and 


« 400 fail of ſhips a year for England, 
and 250 during the war, which is more 
than all the other ſugar iſlands together. 
They export great quantities of ginger, 
cotton ſhrubs, lignum vitæ, ſuccats, cit- 


© tron water, moloſſes, + rum, and lime 


juice for Eugland. The goods which 
* they receive from Great: Britain or 
* lreland are, Ozenbrigs for the ſervants 
* or ſlaves, linnen of all forts for the 
«<' maſters and families; broad cloth and 
kerſeys for the planters, and their oyer- 
* ſeers : ſilks and ſtuffs for the ladies, and 
* houſchold ſervants; red caps for the 
fa ves; ſtockings and ſhoes for both ma- 
* ſters and ſervants: gloves and hats, 
* millinary ware and periwigs : laces. of 
Kall ſorts ;- beef, pork and other proviſi- 
ons: and;:ſaws and other inſtruments for 
the {ſugar works and agriculture; all 
« ſorts of | braſs. ware, lead ware, powder 
* and ſhot. All forts of Indian goods, 
toys, coals, pan-tiles, hearth-ſtones, 
* hoops, and every thing proper for an 
« Engliſh market, will fell here. The 
voyage hither is generally five or fix 
* weeks from England, and fix or ſeven 
* homewards, but the packets commonly 
** make it in a month. 
& Places of note are, 

1. Bridge Town, the capital, for- 
* merly calld S. Michael's, from its 
* church. It lies on the ſouth weſt cor- 
ner of the iſland on Carlile bay. It has 
* 1200 handſome ſtone houſes. The ſtreets 
* are broad; and the houſes in Cheap- 
* ſide here, almoſt as high rented as 
* thoſe in Cheapſide in London; and the 
* ſtore-houſes and ſhops as well furniſh'd. 
* The wharfs and keys are very neat 
* and convenient. The bay is capable of 
„Foo ſhips, and the harbour ſafe againſt 
all winds but the ſouth and weſt, The 
* winds here generally blow eaſt, which 
* is therefore call'd the windward, and 
the weſt the leeward. The harbour is 
* defended by two forts oppoſite to one 
another, and a plateform between them 
* which commands the road, and defends 
the town. The coaſt of Carlile bay is 
* fortify'd by three batteries, and a line 
„ which runs ſouth eaſt to Nedham's 
point, about a mile and a half, and 
there's a fort mounted with 20 guns. 
« From thence there are lines which run 
« along the coaſt as far as Chriſt's Church, 
And on the welt 
« fide of Bridge Town, and all along the 
« veſt fide of the iſland, as far as Macock's 
„bay, Which is about 13 miles, there 
« are lines and forts, which defend the 
« iſland, where *tis acceſſible ; and the 
« other parts are ſo fortify'd by rocks, 


« that it is the ſtrongeſt iſland belonging 
| to 


| Book J. 


« pork, Before the laſt war, it loaded 


Chap: VL 


« to England, and is a great defence to 
« our other iſlands land plantations in the 
« neighbourh60d. Sir Bevile Greenville 
« when governor, began a cittadel call'd 
« 8. Ann s fort, about a mile and a halt 
« ſouth caſt. from the town; Which if 
« finiſh'd would be the ſtrongeſt in the 
6c i land. | 7 12 

To return to the town. Here's a 
& large church with a fine organ, and a 
« good ring of bells, and a curious clock; 
« a fine council houſe, large taverns, and 
« a poſt houſe. On the eaſt of the town 
« is a magazine, built with ſtone, where 
the powder and ſtores for the iſland are 
« kept, under a ſtrict guard. And about 
t A mile north weſt from the town there 
« is a ſtately houſe built for the gover- 
« nor. 


“ 2. The Hole or James's Town, in 8. 


« 7ames's pariſh, about ſix miles north | 


« trom Bridge Town, has 100 houſes. It 
eis a pretty town, with ſeveral ſtreets 
« and in 8. Thomas's pariſh, which lies 
« a little north from it, there's a good 


or in the iſlands, 


« port defended by a fort with 28 guns, 
« ſeveral breaſt works, and a battery of 
« eight guns at Church point. Here's a 
«© handſome church, and the monthly 
« ſeſſions, for S. James's precinct, is held 
ce in this town, From hence a line and a 
c parapet are carry'd on to Macock's bay, 
about ſix miles along the welt coaſt; in 
« which diſtance there are five forts, 
« which together are mounted with 48 
guns. 

3. Speight's Town lies on the weſt 
< coaſt, four miles north of James's town, 
ce and conſiſts of four ſtreets and 300 
* houſes, It is much frequented by 
* Briſtol merchants, and upon that ac- 
* count call'd Little Briſtol. The plan- 
ters in Scotland precinct us'd to ſhip 
* off their goods here for England, 
«© which occaſion'd the building of ſtore 
« houſes, and made the town flouriſh: 
„but the trade has been ſince remoy'd 
eto Bridge town. Here's a handſome 
* church, which has a fine chappel 
© of eaſe at Al Saints, two miles and 
* a half up the country to the north 
* eaſt, The town is the place of the 
© quarterly ſeſſions for S. Peter's pre- 
“ cinct; and is defended by two forts 
with 39 guns, (beſides that to the ſouth, 
on Heathcoat's bay;) one of which 


— 


e ftands in the middle of the town, and | 
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* 18 mounted with 1,1 guns, and the other 
* at the north end with 28. 
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4. Chriſt's Church at Oftin's town 


* and bay, otherwiſe call'd Charles Town, 
* about five miles caſt from Bridge Town. 
* The bay is flank'd by a good fort on 
* the ſea ſide, and another on the land 


© fide, which haye a communication by a 


« platform. They are a ſtrong deſence to 
the town, which has one long ftreet, a 
lane in the middle; and has a monthly 
* {eflions for the precinct, a good weekly 
* market, and ſtorehouſes.“ 


The other iſlands of the Czrilees in 0c" 


the poſſeſſion of the Exgliſb, either alone 


Englith 
Caribee 


or in conjunction with French or Dutch, ind, of 


ſuchas Dominica, S. Vincent and Tobagy 


planted, and therefore we ſhall not inſiſt 
upon them, 

Having thus treated of all the diſcove- 
ries made by Engliſh men, and the domi- 


:| nions, belonging to the crown of Ergland, 


in America, Whether upon the continent, 
we ſhall now, accord- 
ing to promiſe, range them in the order 
they lye in, as they are in the map. To 
begin then from the north we ha ve 

1. Bafjn's bay, the fartheſt north of 
which, as yet diſcov'd, is Sir Thomas 
Smith's bay in latitude 579. 2. Davis's 
ſtreights, in the ſouth part of Bafjin's 
bay in lat. 67. 3. Hudſon's bay, from 
lat. 66 to 52. 4. Hudſon's ſtreights from 
65 to bo deg. F. Terra de Labrador be- 
tween 63 and 50. 6. Newfoundland 


from 52 to 45. 7. Gaſp iſland in 47 deg. 
8. Nova Scotia from 50 to 44. 


9. New 
England from 46 to 41. - 10. New Tork 
from 44 to 41. 11. Long Iſland in 41. 
12. The Jerſeys from 42 to 38. 13. Pen- 


ſilvania from 44 to 40. 14. Mary Land 


from 40 to 83. 
36 and a half. 
a half to 31. 


15. Virginia from 40 to 
16. Corolina from 36 and 
17. The Bermudas iſlands 
in 32 deg. 18. The Bahama in lat. 
26. 19. Jamaica from 19 to 17 anda 
half. And 20. The Caribee iſlands from 
18 to 10 deg. n. lat. Theſe are properly 
ſpeaking all the ugliſh intereſt in Ameri- 
ca. Had they purſu'd the title which Sir 
Francis Drale had to California, orſuffer'd 
the Scotch, in later days, to have ſettled at 
Darien, they might have had better foot= 


ing in the ſouth ſea, than they are likely 


to have in our days. 


WW 
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little cou- 
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are not of great conſequence, nor well ak 
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” ah oth 


in AME 


which we chuſe to put into one chapter, 


Ser. 


The FRENCH Diſcoveries. 


"HE firſt account of any French 
a diſcoveries in North America, are 
thoſe aid to have been made by Verar- 
zano a Florentine, in the ſervice of the 
queen regent, during the minority of 
Francis I. her ſon, in 1524, who having 
diſcover'd, as thoſe of the French nation 
pretend, from lat. 28 to 50, call'd all the 
country between the point of Florida and 
the river of Canada, by the name of 
New France, and therefore they claim all 
that part 'of the continent within thoſe 
degrees, from the north to the ſouth ſeas, 
as the dominion of France. But leaving 
them to make good their title to it, when 
they can; we ſhall now give an account 
how and when they took poſſeſſion of 
what they now have. 

Mor/ieuw In the year 1534 Melleray vice-admi- 
Cartier's ral of France, by orders from the court, 
expediti- fitted out two ſhips of 60 tons a piece, 

on to Ca- 
nada. under the command of Jaques Cartier, 
on board cach of thoſe ſhips were 60 men, 
and all things neceſſary for ſuch an expediti- 
on. They ſet fail in April, from S. Malos, 
that year, and made Newfoundland by 
the 1oth of May; and coaſting along 
the eaſt ſide of the iſland came up with 
Buona viſta in 48 deg. and a half, where 
by reaſon of the ice, they return'd ſouth- 
ward about five leagues to S. Katherine's 
harbour, with an intention to wait for 
fair weather. From thence they fail'd 
northward to Penguin iſland, formerly 
mention'd, in our account of Newfound- 
land. Here they obſcry'd that the white 
bears ſwim over from Newfoundland, to 
this iſland, which our author ſays is 14 


Hackluyt 
America, 
P. 202. 


leagues off, to feed upon thoſe ſowls; and 


CHAP. VI. 


FRENCH and Dur en Diſcoveries and Plantations 


RIC A. 8 


The only remaining parts of America, known to Europeans, not as yet taken notice 
of in this work, are ſuch as were diſcover'd or planted by the French or Dutch; 


becauſe the places poſſeſt by the Dutch 


are but ſmall in compariſon with the plantations of the ee Spaniards, Portu- 
gueſes and French, and ſo not worth a diſtinct chapter. 


e ſhall begin with 


ing thither; this bear was as big as a 
cow, and white as a ſwan, and they 


of two. years old. Beyond this they 
mention ſeveral capes and iſlands, not 


greſs of this voyage, is ſo confounded 
with names common to both ſides of Neu- 
foundland, that it is not an eaſy matter to 
know whether they were on the eaſt of 
that iſland, or in the gulf of S. Laurence 
on the weſt coaſt of it. 

But as there is little material in their 


paſſing capes, to which they gave names, 
now loſt ; we ſhall not trace them wan- 
dering about Newfoundland, but take 
them up again in S. Lawrence's. bay, 
where we find them towards the end of 
June, at cape Reyal, which is in the en- 
try to that bay, lat. 41 and a half; from 
whence they fail'd to the and of 
Birds, and from thence to 8. John, 
iſland, to the northward of New Acadia. 
From thence they fail'd towards the weſt, 
and fo northwards along the Audie coaſt, 
and gave names to all the capes they 
found; of all which none is mention'd in 
our maps, till we come to the Cape 0 
Good Hope, upon the ſouth fide of the 
bay de Chaleur, or of heat, falſely call'd 
Chalenor bay in our maps. Here they 
flaw about forty canoes full of natives, 
with ſome of whom, 1oon after, they be- 
gan to trade, and found them a tractable 
good natur'd people; eſpecially in Cha- 
leur bay, where a few of the French 
truſted themſel ves to go aſhore with 300 
of the natives who came about their ſhips 
in their canoes, and gaye them ſome 
trifles, -and receiv'd others from them. 
Having diſcoyer'd that this bay went 
into. the continent but a certain diſtance 
from the ocean, which may perhaps be 
about 40 leagues, they ſail'd back again, 


that the French kill'd one of them in paſſ- 


trading with the Indians, and being fur- 


niſh'd 


Book | 


found the fleſh of it as good as an heifer 


mark'd in our maps; and indeed the pro- 


touching at ſeveral unknown iſlands, and 
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wich good mackerel by them. Thoſe 
poor people had no other habitation than 
their boats, and only ſtaid there to fiſh. 
When they were out of Chaleur bay, 
they coaſted along till they found a ſtrong 
tide running. weſtward, but they had 
ſcarce doubled the northmoſt cape of that 
part of the continent, when the tide turn- 
ing, they ſound themſelves driven much 
more forceably towards the eaſt, ſo that 
neirher wind nor oars were fufficient to 
drive them towards. the weſt. Having 
therefore gone aſhore in their boats, they 
ſaw the great river of Canada, and call'd 
that place 8. Peter's ſtreights, becauſe 
they cnter'd them upon S. Peter's day. 
Here they ſtaid ſome time, and having 
enter'd the river in their boats, as the 
tide drove in, and found it a pleaſant 
country, they came back to their ſhips, 
and return'd towards Newfoundland, and 
ſo home, bringing two Indian boys with 
them, by conſent of the captain of the 


. fiſhers, whoſe children they were. 


Cartier's 
al expe- 
dition. 


The year following, viz. 1525, the 
ſame Cartier ſet out with three ſhips from 
S. Malos, making the iſland of Newfound- 
land in 49 days, having met with a ftorm 
which ſeparated them. They had fight 
of the iſland the 7th of July, and ſo fail'd 
into S. Laurence's bay, where they ſtop'd 
at the iſland call'd Des Oyſeaux or the 
bird ifland, not far from the Ramea iſland 
formerly mention'd, lat. 47 and a half, where 
Cartier waited till the other two ſhips 
came up, this being the place appointed 
for a rende vouz in caſe of being parted. 
Having folemniz'd their meeting with 
mutual joy, they kept on their courſe to- 
wards Canada river, which they had en- 
ter'd the year before; and now diſcover'd 
Natiſcoſtic iſland, call'd (in the Atlas) 
Auticoſli. To this river they gave the 
name of S. Laurent; and were told by 
their two Indians, who, in the year that 
they had been with them, had learn'd to 


ſpeak tolerable good French; that this 


Canada 
er S. Lau- 
rence i v- 
er. 


river led to their country, which was 
call'd Canada, and that from that iſland, 
in the north fide was the Kingdom of Sa- 
guenay. Cartier gave Natiscoſtic iſland 
the name of the Aſſumption. 

Having by the advice of their young 
Indians, watch'd the tide, the wind being 


fair, they got thro' the ftreights, and 


found the river a vaſt breadth, after they 
had left the ifland to the caſtward of 
them. They ſail'd as far ſouth weſt, in 
this great river, as where the river Sa- 
guenay or Tadaſcu runs into Canada river, 
above 3o0o miles. in which courſe they met 
with a multitude of iſlands ; and a fort of 
fiſh call'd Adbothurs,which is found only in 
that river, about the bigneſs of a porpoiſe, 
but well proportion'd in the body, and 
the head like that of a grey hound, and 


as white.as ſnow, Beyond the river Sa- 
guenay they ſail'd a conſiderable way up 
the Canada and gave names to ſeveral 
lands ſuch as Des Lievres or of Hares 
to one; that of Or/eans to another; Ds 
Coudriers or Haſles to a third. Here the 
country of proper Canada begins. Upon 
the iſland of Orleans (which is very near 
the place where Quebec now ſtands) the 
French landed, taking their two Indians 
with them. As ſoon as they went aſhore, 
the natives fled, but the Indians calling 
after them, in their own language, that 
they were Tagnoagny, and Domogaia, 
they ſtop'd, and the two youths having 
made themſelves known to their country- 
men, they danced for joy, and came with- 
out fear to the French, bringing them pro- 
viſions ſuch as they had, and were re- 
gal'd by them with ſmall trifles. 

The next day the lord, or Agouhanna The lord 
of Canada, came to their ſhips with 12 ca- of Cana- 
noes, and ſending away 10 of them, ap- © 
proach'd with the other two, having 16 che 
men in them; and having made a ſpeech French 
of welcome, and heard, from the young 4%,“ 
men, the grandeur of France, and the 
civil uſage they had met with there, he 
deſar'd the commodore's hand to kiſs; and 
having been well entertain'd by Cartier, 
he went aſhore. This lord's name was 
Domnnacona. As ſoon as he was gone, 
Cartier procceded farther up the river, 
and, about 10 leagues higher, found a 
moſt convenient harbour for his ſhips 
near the town where Donnocona, kept De 
his court: the town is call'd $Stadacona. 4 — 
Hither they brought their ſhips, and Hes. 
call'd the place S. Croix or Holy Croſs. ſhips to 

As ſoon as they brought their ſhips to gy ung 
this harbour, Donnocona, with about 25 Dn 
canoes full of the natives, came to the 
ſhips ſhewing all the marks of joy. But 
Cartier obſerv'd a change in the behaviour 
of Tagnoagny and Domogaia, who, at 
their own Ferre, had been allow'd to ſtay 
with their countrymen, whilſt the French 
were cruiſing for a convenient harbour. 
This gave ſome umbrage to the com- 
modore. He ask'd them whether the 
would go with him to Hochelaga, a place 
they themſelves had often ſpoken of, 
whilſt they were aboard the ſhips. They 
anſwer'd they deſign'd it; but when they 
were deſir'd to come aboard, they excus'd 
themſelves, and went off with Daunaco- 
1a. The next day they appear'd upon the 
ſhore, of which Cartier having notice, 
he landed, upon the point where they 
were, having taken a party of men with 
him. As ſoon as the uſual civilities had 
paſt between them, Tagnoagny told the 
captain, that Donnocona and his people 
were concern'd to ſce the French always 
in arms, when his people were not. Car- 


tier reply'd, that it was his buſineſs to 
make 
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Tagno- 


agny, one 
of x 


proves 
falſe to 
the 
French, 


Fd 


e in- ; 4% 
terpreters ATMS,. but confirm'd his former profeſſions 


wks en Caf l, cba Bale "Ges" he 
knew -it was the cuſtom in France, and 


that he could not diſarm his men without 
affronting them. But this ſpeech of Tag 
noaguy was a contrivance of his own ; for 
Donnacona had taken noumbrage at their 
of friendſhip, and made a ſtrict league 
with the commodore. e 

Having brought their ſhips aſhore, they 
kept the pinnace in the road, the captain 
intending to fail, in it, to Hachelaga. 
One day that Donnacona and the two in- 
terpreters were aboard, and made much 
of; Tagnoa guy told the captain, that the 
lord was gric vd at his intended expediti- 
on, and had forbidden either of them 
to go with him; and therefore he deſir'd 
to be excus'd for not keeping his word 


to him, ſince he could not diſobey his 


lord. Cartier ſaid he was forry he ſhould 
be worſe than his promiſe; but if he 
would not go with him, that ſhould not 
hinder him from proſecuting the voyage. 
Soon after, Donnacoua brought a preſent 
of a young girl of 10 years old, and 
a-boy younger, to the captain, which he 
accepted, and gave him thanks; but Tag- 
noaguy told him, that the deſign of his 
lord's making him that preſent of his 
own brother and neice, was to divert 
him from the Hochelaga expedition. 
But the captain anſwer'd, that if it was 
ſo, he might take his preſent back again, 
becauſe he had his king's orders to diſco- 
ver as far in that country as he could, and 
he was refolv'd to obey that command at 
any risk. Domogata interpoling, aſſur'd 
Cartier, that the other impos'd upon him, 
for that Donnacona was ſo far from being 
averſe to the Hochelaga voyage, that he 
deſign'd to accompany him in it. This 
bred a difterence between the two inter- 
preters, but Cartier was, from that time, 
upon his guard with Tagnoagny. 

This man contriv'd a tick to perſuade 


Atrickto Donnacona to oppole the voyage to Ho- 


di vert 
Cartier 


from 


chelaga. 


chelaga. He dreſt up three of the natives 
like devils, with black faces, and horns 


0- . . . 
* IJ upon their heads, and putting them in 


a canoe, made them ſhew themſelves be- 
fore the ſhips, and then ſuddenly going a 
ſhore, they enter'd a wood hard by, and 
were follow'd by Donnacona, Tagnoagny 
and Domogata, with a great number of 
others; where having ſtaid a while, the 
two interpreters came running towards 
the ſhips, with all the ſigns of fear in 
their faces and behaviour. Cartier hear- 
ing them calling out Jzsv! Maria! ask'd 
what was the matter? they anſwer'd, that 
their Gop Cudruaiguy had ſent the three 
meſſengers whom they had ſeen, to tell 
them, that the way to Hochelaga was all 
ice, and that if any of them attempted to 
go thither, they ſhould never return. The 


with them, they ſhould f& the contrary 
of what the pretended me! 


pinnace, and two of his boats, and ha- 
ving taken all things neceſſary, and leſt a 


ſufficient-gnard for the ſhips, he ſet out 


= 


for Hachelaga on the i th of Sept. | 

As they fail'd up the river from S. Croix 
they ſaw a fine country on both ſides of 
them, with houſes all along, the inhabi- 
tants of which came very familarly out to 
them, and preſented them with fiſh and 
ſuch other proviſions as they had, and re- 
ceiv'd trinkets for them, to their great 
fatisfaction. About 25 leagues above S. 
Croix, the river began to be narrow, and 
the current ſtrong, Here one of the lords 
of the country came aboard, and preſent- 
ed the captain with two of his own chil- 
dren ; he took the daughter, who was 
about eight years of age, but gave back 
the ſon as being too young, for he was 
not quite four. Going ſtill upwards, 
with ſome difficulty againſt the ſtream, 
they came to a lake call'd in our map, 


| | 4 
S. Peter's lake; but by our author, lake g » 
Angoleſme; which was about five or fix ae. 


leagues broad, and 12 in length; but ha- 
ving leſt the pinnace at anchor, and ſail'd 
round the lake in their boats, they ſound 
all the outlets from it ſhallow and the 
currents rapid; ſo that finding their pin- 
nace could not ſaſely paſs, the captain 
took out of it all that they found neceſ- 
ſary for himſelf and four or five gentle- 
men, and 28 private men, and kept the 
great river, ſouth of the lake, for 45 
leagues, and upon the ad of October ar- 
riv'd near Hochelaga, having during the 
whole voyage, traded with the natives, 
who, as well as they could be underſtood 
by ſigns, had directed them in their 
paſſage, | 


Hochelaga was ſix miles from the river; 


ſo that leaving eight of his people to 


guard the boats, Cartier with the gen- 
tlemen of his following, drefling them- 
telyes in their richeſt clothes, and taking 
20 men along with them, march'd to- 
wards the town under the conduct of ſome 
of the natives, who had ſent a meſſenger 
to acquaint their lord of the arrival of 
the ſtrangers. The road as they march'd 
ſhew'd all along a fine conntry, full of 
trees, and fruitful ground, the high way 
beaten and well frequented. Within little 
more than a mile of the town, they were 
met by one of the nobles, accompany'd 
with a great number of other people, who 
ſtop'd them ſome time with a congrattla- 

tory 


gers had ſaid. 
But finding that they could not prevail 
with them do go; the captain man'd his 
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captain told th Cudritaighy vis a nod 
dy; and did ttot. know What he ſaid: 
Fhat their Itsvs was the only Gop, who 
was above that impoſter, or His lying meſ- 
ſengers, and ff they would venture along 
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This toun was doſe by a great moun- 


They goto taitig which the French call'd Mont 
Hochela- R 


and on the other fide had a large 
plain; it conſiſted of about 50 houſes, in 
length 50 paces, and 15 in breadth, the 
walls of them of wood, and cover'd, a 
top, with barks of trees artfully join'd to- 
gether. They have different apartments 
in every houſe, and a large court in the 
middle, where they made a fire, which 
ſerves all that live in the houſe, who live 
moſt of the time together, when they are 
within doors in the day time, and then 
retire to ſleep in their different chambers. 
They have garrets for their corn, which 
they beat into powder with mallets of 
wood, in troughs of the ſame, and ſo 
make it into paſte, which they lay upon 
a hot ſtone, and cover it with another, 
and ſo bake it into cakes. This corn is 
maiz, very common in moſt parts of Ame- 
rica, before the Europeans went thither. 
They had likewiſe peaſe and beans, and 
ſeveral ſorts of fruit, and great plenty 
of melons and cucumbers, Sc. They have 
a ſort of tuns hollow'd out for keeping 
their fiſh, after they are dry'd in the ſun: 
This they preſerv'd for their winter pro- 
viſions. They never made uſe of ſalt. 
When the French were arriv'd at the 
city, they were conducted into the mid- 
dle of it, where there was a large area, 
where the women ſpread ſquare mats for 
them to fit down upon; and in a ſhort 
time the Agouhannaor k ing was brought in 
upon mens ſhoulders, and ſet down upon a 
ſtag's skin, his habit was the ſame with 
that of the others, which was the skins 
of beaſts ; only he had upon his head a 
ſort of wreath, by way of a crown, made 
of the skin of a hedge-hog. He'was about 
Jo, but afflicted with the pally to a great 
degree, He ſcem'd pleas d with the com- 
ing of the ſtrangers, and, as they beliey- 
ed by his geſtures, welcom'd the captain 
to his dominions. After he had made a 
{peech, of which the French underſtood 
nothing, he made ſigns to Cartier to touch 
his legs and hands, of which he had not 
the uſe, his diſtemper was come to ſuch a 
heighth. The captain ſtrok'd them all 
over, and rub'd and chat'd them with 
his hands. By and by, they brought in 
many diſcas'd people, and laid them 
down before him to be touch'd ; which 
the captain did, reciting, oyer them, the 
beginning of the goſpel of S. John, and 
praying that Gop would haye compaſſion 
upon thoſe poor pcople, and heal their in- 
firmities, and bring them to the know- 
ledge of the truth. Hut ſuch is the mo- 


deſiy of the author from whom theſe me- 
moins were taken, that there is no account 


s. 


of any miracle wrought, altho, for 
what appears, Girtict was 2s fit to be an 


apoſtle, as ſome of the Spaniſh conquer- 


ors of Mexico and Peru. 

Aſter they had been as well entertain'd 
at Hochelaga, as the manner of thoſe 
people would allow, they gave them ſuch 
triffles as they had brought with them, 


and took theit leave of the king with 


great ſigus of friendſhip on both ſides. 
The women convey'd them out of the 
town, and ſeem'd very ſorry for their {6 
ſudden departure; and pointing to the 
mountain, which the French call'd Mont 
Royal, they conducted them to the top 
of it, and both men and women ſhew'd 
all the marks of kindneſs and good na- 
ture that could be. When they were up- 
on the top of the hill, they ſaw a fine 
country round them, and hills at a diſ- 
tance towards the north; and the river 
ſouth weſt of them as far as their 
hght could reach. But I wonder they 
take no notice of- the river to the north 
welt, which in our maps, ſeems larger 
than 8. Laurence river is at that place, 
and runs in at Mont Royal. For when 
the people of the country told them of a 


river weſtward, they ſeem'd not to have 
ſcen it, but took it for the river Saguenay, 
which is 130 leagues farther north eaſt 
than the mount. Nor do they ſay any thing 
of the three branches of the river of 8. Lau- 
rence, at the place where they leſt their 
boats; if the Mont Royal in the Atlas be 
the Mont Royal mention d by the IV euch. 

Having taken a view of the country all 
round from that hill, they went to their 
boats, and going down the river, with 
much more eaſe than they had come up, 
they arriv'd at the place where they had 
left their pinnace, and ſo ſetting ſail, in 
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a few days more return /d to S. Croix, up- inen e. 
on the 11th of October; where they turn to S. 
found their men had not been idle, for Croix. 


they had made a ſort of a ſconee, round 
their ſhips to the land fide, of timber 
nail'd to piles driven into the ground, and 
had planted ſome of their guns there for a 
defence in caſe of any attack from the 

natives. | 
As ſoon as they were arriv'd, they 
were vilited by Donnacona and the two 
interpreters : and altho' Cartier was an- 
gry that they had not gone with him 
in his late expedition, (as indeed it was a 
great loſs, for he could not underſtand the 
natives of Hochelaga) yet he had no 
mind to break with them without farther 
provocation, and therefore entertain'd 
them civilly. In a ſhort time, by fami- 
liar converſation with'them, they brought 
them to have a bad opinion of their idol 
Cudruaigny, the captain having repreſent- 
ed to them how he had deceiv'd them 
about the Hochelaga oracle, and ſeveral 
4 C other 
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other matters, as he had ĩt from themſelves, 
they begart.to-reliſh the belief of the true 
Gon ;. and ſoon after deſir d baptiſm, 
| But Cartier who judg'd right of the con- 
Cartier yexting and baptiſing of infidels, refus d 
* uſe? 1% to let chat people partake of that ſacra- 
eptiſe ; ; 

the na- ment, till they ſhould be thoroughly in- 
tives, for ſtructed in the chriſtian religion, and that 
YT: there were lawful miniſters; of baptiſm to 
" receive them into the church; but he 
promis'd to provide himſelf with. prieſts 
for both thoſe purpoſes, which ſatisſy d 
the Indians for that time. And in this 
I cannot but applaud the conduct of this 
French captain, who would not take up- 
on him to exerciſe the office of a clergy- 
man without ordination; nor make a falle 
merit of making people pretended chriſ- 
tians, before they knew what the princi- 
ples of chriſtianity were. A practice too 
common among theSpaniards in America, 
who either out of a miſtaken zeal, or too 
often for oftentation, receiv d multitudes 
to baptiſm, without any previous quali- 
fication ; nay forc'd them to deſire it, that 
they might be hang'd inſtead of being 
burnt. What reward ſuch apoſtles might 
expect in this world I ſhall not enquire in- 
to, but I dare be bold to affirm it will 

not be any merit in the next. 

The French ſtaid the whole winter at 
S. Croix, but the natives being ſeiz'd 

* with an odd ſort of a diſtemper, which 

ions dig made their legs ſwell, and their finews 

remper at ſhrink, ſo that they could not ſtand, their 

Croix. gums ſwell'd, and rotted away, ſo that 
their teeth fell out, with other odd ſymp- 
toms, which carry'd off numbers of them, 
the French, altho' they took all the 
care they could to keep them at a diſtance, 
yet in the month of February, they were 
infected with the ſame diſcaſe, of which 
25 of them dy'd. But, by good provi- 
dence, Domogaia having found a remedy 
for himſelf, diſcover'd it to Cartier, by 
which he cur'd all his people in a week's 
time. It was a decoQtion of the leaves 
and bark of a certain tree, which [they 
call'd Ameda (and which our author ſays, 
was thought to be Saxafras) which the 
patient was to drink. This they try'd, 
and by the bleſſing of Gop it had the de- 
fir'd effect. 

During the winter, many of the na- 
tives who eſcap'd the diſtemper, brought to 
the French, deer, ſtags, fiſh and other pro- 
viſions; but Donnacona went away with 
Tagnoagny and others of his people, un- 
der pretence of hunting; and ſtaying 
away two months, at laſt return'd with a 

Donna. number of ſtrangers. On the 21ſt of 
8 « April, Domogaia came to the ſhips, and 
number of told them of Donnacona's return, and of 


firangers his having brought a new ſet of people | 


2 with him, which put the captain upon 


his guard. Donnacona having been many 
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{ent one Poulet, who was in great fayour 
with the Indians, to enquire; about him, 


the place of the king's reſidence, ahout a 
league from their ſhips. Upon intelligence 
of his arrival, Donnacona went to bed, 
pretending to be ſick; ſo that Poulet did 
not ſee him, but he found the town fo 
full of ſtrange faces, that there did not 
ſeem to be room to contain them all. 


he went to Tagnoagny's: houſe, He re- 
ceiv'd him civilly, but would not ſuffer 
him to go into any other houſe. in the 
town, but entertain'd him with diſcourſe 
till he brought him half way to the ſhips ; 
and then, at parting, deſir d he would 
{peak to the captain, to ſeize a certain 
lord of the country . whoſe name was 
Agonna, who had diſoblig'd him, and 
that he would carry, him to France: Pou- 
let promis'd to do it, and to ſend him th 
captain's anſwer next day. 
At Poulet's return, he gave an account 
of all that he had obſery'd, and likewiſe 
of Tagnoagney's requeſt, The captain 
order'd his people to keep ſtrict watch 
and not to ſtir out of their barricade 
without orders; and the next day, he 
ſent a ſervant to deſire Tagnoagny to 
come to him, that he might concert mea- 
{ures concerning the execution of what he 
defir'd him to do; who faid he would be 
with him the day following together with 
Donnacona, and Agonna; but for two 
days after, no body appear'd from Stada- 
cona, Which gave great umbrage to Car- 
tier. At laſt Donnacona appear'd on the 
fide of a ſmall river which was between 
Stadacona and S. Croix, with a great 
multitude of people, but would not paſs 
to the French ſide. At laſt Tagnoagny 
paſt in a skiff, and went into their wood- 
en fort. Cartier diſembling his ſuſpicion, 
told him, that he was forbidden, by the 
king of France, to carry any of the na- 
tives of Canada home with him, but that 
to do him a pleaſure, he would ſeize 
Aonna, and leave him upon ſome iſland 
near Newfoundland. 
extremely pleas'd with this anſwer, which 
at once, eas d him of the fear of bei 
himſelf carry'd back to France, and ſooth- 


getting Agonna to go over, unleſs Don- 
nacona went likewiſe, he prevail'd with 
him to go the next day, which was thc 
3d of May. 

In honour of the invention of the croſs, 
and upon the account of the name they 


had giyen to their fort, the captain caus'd 
a large 


Box 
ys at home, without coming ox ſend- 
ing any meſſage to the captain, Cartier 


and withal, to bring him a true account 
of the. ſtate of affairs about  Stadacona, 


Being | diſappointed. of - ſeeing the king 


Tagnoagny was 


ed him with thoughts of being reveng'd ©" 
upon his enemy; he therefore return'd to 
the other fide, and having no pretence of noagr. 
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- 4 large croſs-to be made of 35 foot bigh, 
which: he erected that morning before 
their ſort, with a ſhield upon it, with 
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Monſ. Cartier was kept in France till 1 1 1 
1540, during which time Donnacona, and ** *9” 


ge. 


the arms of France, and over the arms, 
theſe words in roman letters, Franciſcus 
D. G. Fancorum rex regnat. About 


noon, the people flock d out of Stadacona 


to ſee the croſs, and two hours after, 
Donnacona appear d with the two inter- 


preters, and a great company. The captain 


having given private orders to his people 
to ſeize the king, and the interpreters, 
with two more whom he deſcrib'd to them, 


when he ſhould give the ſignal, went out 


of the fort to receive Donnacona; but 
he, having been warn'd by Tagnoagn 

not to enter the barricade, a fire was made 
in the open field before it; and they ſate 
down there. The captain having been in- 
form'd by Damoges of the caution given 
by the other, was reſoly'd to execute his 
deſign in the place where they were: ſo 
that making the ſignal, all his men came 
with their piſtols in their hands, and ha- 


The ſeize ying ſeiz'd the perſons appointed, they 
e Es. carry'd them into the fort, without any 


reſiſtance, the Canadans all running away 
upon their lord's being taken. 

Having thus gotten the king in their 
power, they ſet all hands at work to fit out 
two of their ſhips, (having determin'd 


all the other Indians he had brought with 
him dy'd, after having been converted to 
chriſtianity, and baptis'd. This Agou- 
hanna had given ſuch an account of the 
gold and filver of Saguenay to the 
French court, that the king order'd Car- 
tier to ſail to Canada, as admiral ; and 
appointed the chevalier Ia Roche lord of 
Roberval, lord lieut. of Canada, but la 
Roche not getting ready for above a year 
after the orders came to Cartier to ſail, he 
defir'd the admiral-to purſue the voyage, 
and gave him authority to act as deputy 
governor till he ſhould arrive. Upon the 
23d of May 1540, Cartier ſet fail with 
five ſhips, and meeting with croſs winds 
and ſtormy weather, and having ftaid ſome 
time about Newfoundland, to get his 
fleet together which had been diſpers'd in 
the ſtorm, he did not arrive at S. Croix 
till the 23d of Auguſt; where they found 
Agonna (the ſame whom Tagnoagny would 
have had him carry to France, four 
years before) goyernor of Canada, in the 
abſence of the king : but whether he was 
ſo by the command of Donnacona before 
his departure, or by proximity of blood, 
or by the election of the people I ſhall not 
pretend to determine. 


to leave the third, upon the death of their 
men formerly mention'd) and by the 6th 
of May, they were ready. During the 


Soon after Cartier's arrival at his old % „. 
winter quarters, Agonna came to pay him vibes 47 
a viſit, and enquire what was become of S. Croi 


time they ſtaid, the people came howling 
about their fort, and calling out Agouhan- 
na Apgouhanna ! the captain let them 
ſee him, and bade Damogea tell them 
that he was well us'd, and ſhould return 
in 10 or 11 months, after he had ſeen the 
king of France. Thenſome women came 
with ſeyeral canoes of proviſions for the 
Agouhanna during the voyage, and pre- 
ſents for the captain to perſuade him to 
uſe him well. 

Upon the 6th of May, they weigh'd 
anchor from S. Croix, and fail'd down the 
river to the iſland of Orleans; and ſtop- 
ing at ſeveral iſlands in the river, as the 
wind and weather oblig'd them, they at 
laſt doubled the cape over-againſt the 
aſſumption, going out the ſame way they 
got in; and thinking to go the neareſt way 
northward of the and of Birds, they 
were blown by ſtorm ſouthward to S. John's 
or Brion's iſland, about the 26th of May, 


whereabouts they cruis'd till the firſt. 


of June ; and then failing north eaſt they 
paſt about the north capes of the Gaſp 
iſland, and made over to the iſlands, on the 
ſouth caſt of Placentia bay, in Newfound- 
land, and failing along the ſouth coaſt of 


the Agouhanna, the admiral told him he 
was dead; but that the others, whom he 
had carry'd to France, lik'd that country 
ſo well, that they would not leave it (for 
he was unwilling to tell him they were all 
dead, leſt the jealouſy of their having 
been murder'd, ſhould have put him upon 
2 Agonna was not diſpleas'd at 
the death of Dounacona, becauſe by that 
he was in peaceable poſſeſſion of a very 
large dominion; which he reſolv'd (as it 
appear'd afterwards) it ſhould not be in 
Cartier's power to take from him. At 
preſent he ſhew'd all the marks of friend- 
ſhip to him that could be expected: for he 
took his enſign of royalty from his own 
head, and put it upon the admiral's ; who 
return it to him with great civility, He 
aſterwards made him preſents, and receiv- 
ed trifles from him, according to cuſtom, 
and ſo return'd to Stadacona. 

After Cartier had ſtaid ſome days at S. 
Croix, he went in his boats up the river 
about four leagues, where he had obſer- 
ved there was a pleaſant river more com- 
modious for his ſhips than S. Crozx. Ha- 
ving view'd it now this ſecond time, he 


brought all his ſhips to that new har- , 
bour ; and having taken the ammunition changes 
and proviſions neceſſary for his garriſon , har: 
out of the ſhips, he ſent two of them 
back to France, with letters to the King, 


lignifying 


that great iſland, they water'd near cape 
Race, and from thence to S. Malg's, 
9 they arriv'd the ſixth of July 
1530, 


And ay. 
rive at 8. 
Malo's, 
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N iſying his change of the place for a 
"2 . 5 and La Roche's not being arriv d. 
He then ſet about building a fort upon 


this river, where he had all the conveni- 
encies for a plantation that could be de- 
ſir' d. The river itſelf was about 50 paces 
broad; where ſhips drawing three fathoms 
water, might enter at high water, and 
when the tide was out, they were almoſt 
dry at the ſides of the river, and lay up- 
on good ground. The country, on both 
fides, was very pleaſant, abounding with 
all - forts of trees, as oaks, cedars, Ge. 
but the moſt valu'd tree they ſaw there 
was the Ameda or Hanneda formerly 
mentioned, for its medicinal vertue. It 
grew there in great plenty, and ſome of 
the trees of that Kind were three fathoms 
about. This river was on the north fide 
of the great river, -and the ground about 
it where the trees did not cover it, was 
very fit for tillage; ſo that having ſet 
20 men at work, they ſoon prepared an 
acre of grougd for receiving ſeed, and 
having ſow'd it with turnip ſeed, and ſome 
other garden ſeeds which they had brought 
from Fade the turnips appear d above 
ground in eight days. 

And Near the mouth of the river, where he 

builds a built his fort, they found a fine fountain 


8 of freſh water, running out of a cliff, and 
burg or not far from it, ſtones, which they be- 
2 lie v'd to be diamonds. On the other ſide 
VLIC, 


of that cliff, towards the great river, 
there was a mine of iron ore, which reach- 
ed to their fort, and was exceeding good ; 
and on the ſides of the ſmall river they 
gather'd ſome leaves of gold as thick as 
one's nail, all behind which was meadow 
and vines,and here and there moſt excellent 
was growing wild, which, upon trial, 
was found to be as ſtrong as any in Europe, 
and near the meadow, there was a riſin 
ground of black ſlate with ſtreakes thro? 
it like gold and filver. 

Having begun his fort with all theſe 
advantages of the place, he took ſome 
gentlemen along with him, in two of his 
boats, well man'd, and leaving the viſcount 
Beaupre to take care of the building of 
the fort, he ſet out for Hochelaga on the 

7th of Sept. He ſaw his old friend, by 

the way, whoſe daughter had been made 

a preſent of to him, in his laſt expedition 

to Hochelaga. He receiv'd him with a 

great deal of joy, and preſents paſt be- 

tween them. Sailing farther up the riv- 

er than he had done before, he was oblig- 

ed to leave his boats, and travel by land 

to the falls of the water, which the na- 

He goes tives who were friendly to him, ſhew'd 
3 him by ſigns, were three in number. He 
ber. ſaw two of them, but being weary of 
the journey, and willing to return to his 
new fort, he came back to his boats, and 
ſo down the river. But in his return, he 


And call. 
ed it 
Charles's 


Bay. 


der. 
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miſß'd the Lord, whoſe daughter he had 
carried to France; and foon after his ar- 
rival at r he found. that the 
Lord had been with gona, to concert 
matters for the deſtruction of the French! 
And that they came to hoſtilities -after> 
wards, is very evident (altho“ we have 
no further account of the parriculars of 
Cartier's expedition) from the reaſon” he , 
gave for leaving Canada, at his return to Indians 
France in 1342; which was, that he was ring 4. 
not able, with ſuch a ſmall force, to ſup- ain | 
port himſelf againft the natives, who had 1 
riſen againſt him. Trance. 
De la Roche had been hinder'd by ſome 

affair, not mention'd; ſo that he did not 

leave France till 1542. And as he was = ; 
ready to fail with three ſhips, Cartier re- . — 
turn'd, giving him the account juſt now one Cz. 
mention d of his coming home. La Roche nada. 
order'd him to get ready to fail back again 

with his fleet, but the admiral ſtole away 

in the night, and La Roche ſet fail for 
Canada. It is probable that this general 
fail'd along the caſt coaſt of Newfound- 
land, and enter'd St. Lanrence's bay on 

the north part of that iſland, by the 
ſtreights of Belles Iſles ; becauſe his chief 
pilot gives a particular defcription of that 
paſſege which lies in 52 deg. lat. altho 

he does not fay that they went that way. 
However this be, that general arriv'd at 

the iſland of Orleans in the river of Ca- 
nada towards the end of July 1542. But 

all the farther account we have of this 
expedition is, that he built a fort near 

that iſland, on the north fide of the great 
river, and is probably what was ſince 
call'd Quebec ſ, and having winter'd there, 

{et out to diſcover farther up towards the 
falls; but many of his people leaving 

him, there was little done, ſo that he re- 
turn'd to Fraace in 1543. And indeed 

the French ſeem to have had little or no 
footing in Canada properly fo call'd, du- 

ring that century; for the expedition of 
Ribault and Laudonniers formerly men- 
tion'd * was upon the eaſt coaſt, a great - Une. 
way ſouth of St. Lawrence's bay, and fo Irc 
is not to be reckon'd in Canada. It is Sc. I. 
true, the French call'd all the continent, 
between Belles Iſes ſtreights and the 

point of Florida, to the ſouth ſea inclu- 

five (except New Spain) by the name of 
New France, and claim'd all that coun- 

try as their own; and had they been as 
careful to preſerve it as they ought to 

have been, I don't ſee but their title was 

as good to that, as the king of Spain's 

to Mexico and Peru, or any other nati- 

ons to any part of that new world ; but 

ſince they ſeem'd to neglect it, or rather, 

by graſping at too much, loſt all for a 
conſiderable time; they have no reaſon 

to blame others for taking poſſeſſion of a 
country aboandon'd by them, ſuch as the 


coaſt 


| | 7 
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| coaſt of America genetally was about the | The year following, Champlain went 
time that it was planted by the Eng/iſo over With Monſ. Mont to Acadie; but 
in many places with the conſent of the having Canada more at heart, ſome time 
natives which was the only thing that after he went to Quebec, and to engrati- 


could give them a juſt title to poſſeſſion; | ate himſelf with the Cana dans, he went 
for I look upon the ptetence of Cabor's | two expeditions with them againſt 
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taking poſſeſſion in the name of Henry 
VII. to be of no more force than if a. 
French privateer ſhould land in England, 
and, not being underſtood by the people, 
ſhould take poſſeſſion of the kingdom, in 
the name of Louis XV. | of ble 
The next French expedition taken no- 
tice of by our collectors of voyages, is 
that written by Champlain, and per- 
form'd in the year 1603. When the 
French: atriv'd- at Tadouſac or Saguenay 
river, which runs into that of Canada, 


not far to the north eaſt of the Iand of 


Hares; formerly mention'd, they. were 
kindly receiv'd by the king of the place, 
having been recommended to him by fwo 
Canada Indians, whom they had aboard, 
and who had been Kindly treated in 
France. They ſtaid at the town of Ta- 
douſac ſome time, and from thence, ſome 
of them went up Saguenay river about 12 
leagues, but finding the country, that 
way not ſo pleaſant, by reaſon of the 
mountains and rocks, as that upon the 
Canada river was repreſented to be, they 
gave over the farther diſcovery of Sague- 
nay, and coming back to Tadouſac, pur- 
ſu'd their voyage as far as Quebec: and 
from thence ſtricking over to the ſouth 
ſide of the river, becauſe the north coaſt 
is rocky, they continu'd their yoyage in 
the pinnace, leaving their ſhip either at 
Quebec, or ſome other harbour there- 


Iroqueze,where the Indians about Quebec, 
being aſſiſted by the French with their 
fire arms, routed their old enemies, and 
return d in triumph. After which Champ- 


he found 100 miles long. On the ſide of 
this lake he found a fine country; but 
the people ſuch bold fighters, that he 
was much put to it to defend himſelf with 
all the guns they had. Their villages 
well peopled, and their houſes barricaded 
with pales, and both women and men 
fought to defend them. Champlain in- 
tended to find a paſſage to the ſouth. ſea 
by the rivers in that country; but, like 
others who engag'd in the ſame deſign, he 
fail'd in his aim. E SOUL 4 
After this, the French were chas'd from 
all their plantations upon the eaſtern coaſt 
of America, and the Engliſh took- poſſeſ- 
hon of Nova Scotia, "(call Acadie b 
the French) New England, New T7, | 
Pen/iulvania, Mary Land, Virginia and 
Carolina; tome of which they had be- 
fore, and others they took from the 
French, as we have already obſerv'd, in 
treating of thoſe places. But Canada 
continued ſtill in their hands, and their 
colonies there were very numerous, inſo- 
much that about the year 1680, the 
baron La Hontan ſaid they amounted to 
1 80,000 ſouls. 

About the year 1676 father Lys 


lian went as far as the lake Ontario,which Sails to 


abouts, they arriv'd at S. Peter's Lake, 
formerly mention'd, at the. ſouth weft 
end of which, is the river of the Iroqueze, 


Hennipin, a franciſcan fryar, being ſent a 17,rris's 
miſhonary for Canada, arri v'd at Quebec, bibl. Vol. 


and from thence was ſent to Fort Fronti- an IV. 
7. 


which runs thro' a great part of New 
England, and a part of New Tork : but 
the current of that river was fo ſtrong, 
that it was impracticablè to fail up, 16 
that they went on towards the fail of the 
great river, of which they give a very 
imperſect account, having depended, for 
the moſt part, upon what the natives told 
them: only they ſay that the firſt fall 
of the river is in 45 deg. which in the 


nac, 100 leagues up the river of Canada 
on. the north ſide of the lake Ontario. 
There he ſtaid two years, and learn'd the 
language of the Jroque ge, who were the 
moſt troubleſome neighbours the French 
had; and during his ſtay there, he and 
his companion, father Luke Buiſſet, tranſ- 
lated the creed, the lord's prayer and lita- 
ny into the language of the country. 
Having ſtaid there, the time appointed 


Atlas falls in the lake Ontario, which 
they do not ſo much as mention; altho' 
they had that lake to fail thro' (and 
a conſiderable fone it is,) before they 
came to the fall. However it would 
ſeem that they had gone farther than any 
of their nation had done before. But 
finding the river in many places fo ſhal- 
low, and full of rocks, that no boats, 
much leſs the pinnace, could paſs, they 
return?d to Tadouſac; from whence they 
fail'd to the bay of S. Laurence, and ſo 
along the coaſt of Nova Scotia, and then 
return'd to France. 


Ns. X. 1. 


them by their ſuperior, they return'd to 
Quebec. In November 1078 Hennipin 
was ſent back again, to Frontinac in a De la 
ſmall canoe,where he embark'd, on board 70 2 
a brigantine (which had been built there) Niapare. 
with the Sieur de la Motte for diſcoveries 
farther weſt, They ſail'd to the ſouth 
weſt end of the lake and on the 6th of 
January enter'd the river Niagara, ' 
which is the great fall of the Canada riv- 
er, {aid in the Atlas to be 600 foot high.“ 
Here they built a fort, but, not to irri- 
tate the Troqueze, they pretended it was 
4 D only 
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with them. And to remove all ſuſpicion 


And 


builds 4 


fort 
there. 


De la 


Salle ſup- of which he was goyernor, with a great 
plies the 
garriſmm Niagara, and tackling and other neceſ- 
of Niaga- ſaries for the brigantine which they were 


in five days he arriv'd at the place, and 
being carry d to the cabin of the chief 


was a plauſible pretence to make them 
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only 4 ſtore houſe to keep goods to traffick 


from them, La Motte went with ſeven 
of his men to one of their towns; and 


man of the place, he made one of his 
people tell him, That they were come 
« to pay him a viſit, and to ſmoak out of 
« his pipe. That they deſign'd to build a 
« great canoe (meaning a ſhip) above the 
« fall of Niagara to bring European 
« commodities by a more convenient paſ- 
« ſage than by 8. Laurence s river, by 
« which he and his people might be ſerv- 
« ed cheaper than by the Engliſh at Boſs 
ton, or the Dutch at New. Tork. And 
« farther, that they would furniſh his 
people with a black-ſmith, and gun- 
« ſmith to put their arms in order, and 
e make axes, Go | ft yi 
This offer of goods at a cheaper rate 


break with the Eugliſh and Dutch, and 
the allowing them arms and gun- ſmiths to 
keep them in order, was a good way. to 
enable them to cut off the rivals of the 
French in the countries lying towards the 
ſea to which they pretended a right; and 
to make their propoſals go down the bet- 
ter, they made preſents to the lord, of 
axes, knives, a collar of white and blue 
porcelain, and ſome gowns. They ſeem'd 
to reliſh the propoſals, but La Motte 
finding by their'behaviour that they lik'd 
the Engliſh and Dutch better than the 
French, and being diſguſted at ſome in- 
ſtances of their cruelty towards their pri- 
ſoners, took his leave of them, and went 
back to Niagara, and ſoon after to Ca- 
nada, leaving moſt of his men at work 
in building the fort. 

In Jenny 1679 Monſ. De la Salle 


arriv'd at Niagara, from fort Frontinac, 


bark full of proviſions for the garriſon of 


to build on the ſouth ſide of the fall of 
the river, at the mouth of the lake 
Erie. But that bark being caſt away 
after he came aſhore, he was forced to go 
back a foot to his garriſon, leaving one 
Tonti an Italian his lieutenant at Nia- 
gara. 
It happen'd luckily for the French, 


that the greateſt part of the Iroqueze 
were abroad, having been engag'd, (whilſt 


the French were building their fort and 


brigantine) in a war with ſome of the na- 
tions on the other fide of the lake Hie. 
The French, taking occaſion of their ab- 
ſence, made what haſte they could, with 
the few hands they had to get their ſhip 
finiſh'd, leſt thoſe Jroqueze ſhould return, 


might burn their ſhip--before they could 

get her lauch'd, to prevent which they 
launch'd her before ſne was quite finiſh'd, 

and mounted fi ve ſmall guns upon ber, 

and gave her the name of the Griffin. 

In the mean time, father pin, 
with two other ſtyers from Frontenac, 
went to view the great caſcade at Niaga- 37 
ra. That river is navigable from Fron, Nizps, 
tinac by large barks, till within two 
leagues of the fall, and then they were 
oblig'd to land, and carry their goods two 
leagues'below the caſcade ſouthward, be- 

fore- they could attempt putting them 
aboard: for, towards the rock which 
cauſes the fall of waten the river is divid- 

ed into two branches, by an iſland; on 
cach {ide of which, it runs with ſuch ra- 
pidity, that if any beaſt enters it, to 

paſs to the iſland, the ſtream hurries it 
down to the caſcade, whete the two falls 

of water, one on each ſide of the iſland, 

are reckon'd 600 foot high; the water 
tumbling:down with ſuch a noiſe that it 

is more dreadful than thunder, and boils 

up at the bottom, or bed into which it falls 

in a moſt aſtoniſhing manner, as any one 

may ſuppoſe a great river falling from a 
rock. 600 foot high muſt do : and being 

thus united at the bottom into one river, 

it runs with ſuch a torrent for two leagues 

from the fall, that it dazzles one's eyes to 
look upon it from the bank on either fide 

the river, from whence the highthis enough 

to turn an ordinary head,that will yenture 

to look down ſuch a terrible precipice. 

All things being now ready for their 
intended expedition, Monſ. De Ia Salle, Merl. i 
who would conduct it in perſon, arriy'd at la Salle 
the fort; and going aboard the Griff, ln . 
(which was between 4o and 50 tuns) with * 
33 men, of which number were the three ries, fn 
friars, they ſet fail the 7th of Auguſt, and Nias ut 
paſt thro' the lake Erie, at the weſt end 

of which they. enter'd a ſtreight, which, 

in a north eaſt courſe, brought them to 

the lake S. Clare, which they fail'd thro”, 

and were carry'd by another river, ſtill 
northward, to the lake of Huron, which 
they enter'd the 23d of the ſame month : 

and met with ſuch a ſtorm, the 26th that 
they gave themſelves up for loſt, and 

all, except the pilot, went to prayers, 
whilſt he ſpent his time in curſing the go- 
vernor for having brought him to be 
drown'd in a ſtinking lake, after having 
acquir'd ſuch honour by his skill in failing 
upon the ocean. But the windabating,they 
arriv'd at Mifilitmakinak in the north 
weſt end of the lake in 45 degrees. From 
thence having crols'd the lake Michigan, 
they landed upon an iſland at the mouth 

of the bay of Puans, where being well 
receivd by the natives, he traded with 
them for furrs and skins, with which he 


or that they who were left at home, 


loaded the ſhip, and ſent her under the 
direction 


wh „ a * 
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way. 


' were oblig'd to make towards the ſhoar, 


Waves. But not knowing what ſort of 


were, they ſtood upon their guard at 


The Ca- 


lumet of P 


peace. 


the French with proviſions, and took axes 


direction of the pilot back to 


Nia ara, 
with ordets to retum with all a lasen | 


'but 


"$14 


They ſall'd the 18th of September, 
were never heard of more. 


Having 


with his 14 men, and coaſted Michigan 
lake upon the woſt / ſide, Where having 
row'd 11 days; a ſtorm blowing; they 


and there being ſhallow water and a/ſtrong 
eaſterly wind, they were oblig'd to Wade 
out and carry; their canoes: with theny for 
fear of their being daſh d in pieces by the 


people the inhabitants. of that country 


their landing, and poſſeſt themſalves of 
the riſing ground near a village at ſome 
ſmall diſtance from the lake, and ſent 
three of their number, with the Calumet 
of peace, (which they had gotten from 
the natives of the. iſland from whence 
they came laſt) to the village to buy pro- 
viſions, * aft | 
This Calumet of peace, is a tobacco 
ipe of marble, white, red or black, 
finely poliſh'd . the ſtalk of it is made of 
a ſtrong reed about two foot and a half 
long, adorn'd with feathers of different 
colours, according to the birds or fowls of 
the ſeycral places where the pipe comes 
from. This Calumet is a ſafe conduct 
thro? all the nations in alliance with thoſe 
who gave it; and in all embaſſies the pipe 
ſo adorn'd is carry'd as a ſymbol of 
peace; and is religiouſly regarded by 
the ſavages, becauſe they believe that 
ſome misfortune would happen to him who 
ſhould violate the publick faith of the 
Calumet. When they have concluded 
any treaty, or other great affair with 
any other nation, they fill the Calumet 
with their beſt tobacco, and the contract- 
ing parties ſmoke out of it by turns, 

The fight of the Calumet made the 
ſavages dance for joy, and they furniſh'd 


and kniyes in return. When the ſtorm 
abated, they put their canoes in the water 
again, and with difficulty, and often with 
hungry bellies, they coaſted along the 
weſt and ſouth coaſts of the lake, till 
they came to the river of Miamis on the 
ſouth of the lake in the latitude of 43 
deg. anda half, where they ſpent the whole 
month of November in building a fort, of 
40 foot by 80, made of ſquare pieces of 
timber. When they had finiſh'd the fort 
they ſail'd up the river Miamis, with a 
deſign to croſs over the country to the 
Thinois river, which they were told run 


into that of Mfi/ippi. They had ſome 
of the natives of the country along with 


85 Raid ſome time in this -iland, 
De la Salle went aboard four canoes; 


going to ſea by the river 
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their catiocs from the Miami to the 
Tims, they ſail'd down this laſt, moſt 
part of the month of December; and to- 
wards the end of the year came to à vil- 
lage about 130 leagues from fort Miamis: 
but find ing no inhabitants they were ſorc- 
ed to take of the corn, which they found 
laid up for ſeed, De la Salle intending to 
pay;the value of it When he ſound any 
people to receive it. KT 
Having gone down the Ilinois to the 
lat. of 43 (call'd, dy miſtake in our au- 
thor, 33.) They!ifell in among the na- 
tives, who were, encamp'd on both ſides 
the; river. The Indians ſhew'd their 
Calumet, and the Frene h produced, theirs, 
and in a ſhort time a peace was condluded 
between them. After ſome days, their 
lord being abſent, his brother Niſana pe 
invited De la Salle to an entertainment, 
at which, he ſo repreſented the danger of 
Miſifpppr, that 
ſome of the French being Kere at 
the very thoughts of it, ſix of them 


deſerted that very night; by which they 


exposꝰd themſelves to greater hazard than 
that which they ſought to avoid. How- 
ever the governor with the fe he had 
left, proceeded, and about the latitude of 


labour d under. This fort was near finiſh'd 
by the firſt of March. 44095 


Monſ. De la Salle finding that the 
Griffin did not come back, as he had giv- 
en direction, concluded it was loſt, and 
therefore having occaſion ſor ſeveral things 
from fort ' Frontinac, he undertook. the 
journey by land, taking only three men 
along with him, and leaving. the reſt 
with Tonti to command the fort. ' But be- 
fore he went away, he ſent father Heuni- 
pin towards Miſſiſippi with only two men 
to guide the canoe : whoſe diſcoveries 


return to Monſ. De la Salle. 


29th of Feb. and rowing down the river 


of Miſiſippi, which the fryer reckons be- 
tween 35 and 36 deg. of lat. but our At- 
las make the joining of thole rivers in 38 
deg. The Mifi/eppr, at this place is a 
league and a half broad, and, at the nar- 
roweſt, a league all the way to the ſea. 
Here they were ſtop'd tome days by ice, 
which came down the river; but aſter- 
wards they ſet out with the courſe of the 


ſtream, which runs ſouthwards, and in 


ſome days, meeting with ſome of the 
natives, they could not underſtand one 
word of their language, but having ex- 


them to ſhew them the way, where ha- 
ving only a league and a half to carry 


chang'd Calumets, they went aſhore with 
them, and got a recruit of proviſions, and 
proceeded 
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40, built a fort which he call'd Cyevecæur pur, Cre. 
or Breakheart, becauſe of the deſertion vecæur 
of his men, and other difficulties they built. 


we ſhall purſue for ſome time, and then 


Father Hennipin ſet out with his two Henni- 
companions, from the new fort, upon the hin ge; 

own 
» Mitlifipri 
which runs ſouth weſt, at laſt came to that river w;:h 
two com- 
panions, 


2.92 


* 
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proceeded in their eanoe down the river, 


and were kindly recti d by the people of 


They an- 
rive at 
the gulf 
of Mexi- 
co, 


ſaw trees of different forts in great plen 


Taenſa, Coroa and Qyimiquiſſa; and find- 
ing the great river divide into three 
branches, they took the middle, as being 
the deepeſt, and by that courſe cite to 
the ſea, in the gulf of "Mexico, in 28 deg. 
nemme e 2% Ws i 

Along the courſe of this river; they 
ty, 
cedats, cotton trees, of 100 foot long, of 
which the natives make their canoes and 
piragua's, having hollowed tͤem with 


- 


fire; and another tree; which our” author 
gives no name to, but ſays the gum that 
came out of it, was the fineſt, perfume 
he had ever ſmelt, and the corn which was 
but juſt ſpringing, as they went down the 


river, Was almoſt fit to be cut down as 


they return'd; and they were told that 


they had four crops of it every year. 
' Having ſtaid upon the coaſt ſome days, 


and ſlept under their canoe, which they 


. Y 4 


They re- 
turn up 
tha river. 


ſet upon props with its bottom up, the 
fryar's companions, being afraid of meet- 
ing with ſome Spaniards upon that coaſt, 
deſir'd him to go up the river, which he 
conſented to; and fo put the canoe in 
the water again, which not drawing above 
three inches water, they went along the 
ſide of the river to be free of the current, 
as the tide went out. Their proviſions 
when they ſaw no houſes, nor natives, 
(which happen ſome times for ſeveral days 
rogether,) were fiſh or fowls which they 
caught or ſhot. But one day, as they 
were aſhore, making broth of a buz- 
zard they had ſhot, about 50 canoes 
came down the river with all the fi 

poſſible for them to make. The French 
left their broth, and getting aboard as 
faſt as they could, went towards them, 
calling out in the Jrogue ge language, we 
are men of Wooden canoes; which is the 
term the Indians have for thoſe who fail 
in ſhips. But the ſavages not underſtand- 
ing them, let fly their arrows at them, 
till one of them obſery'd the Calumet 
which the friar held out to them, made 
them give over hoſtilities, and come to- 
wards them. They all went aſhore toge- 
ther, and the friar, finding they were in 


ſearch of ſome Miamis and Illinois who 


were their enemies, made ſigns to them 
that their enemies had paſt the river. But 
thoſe ſavages being diſappointed of their 
revenge upon the Miamis, reſolv'd to 
take it of the friar and his two compani- 
ons. The firſt bad ſign they gave of their 
ill intentions, was, their refuſing to 
{moak out of their Calumet of 
and their next was that three or 
the eldeſt of them laid their hands upon 


the friar's head, and began to howl, and 


weep bitterly, and 100 of the chief peo- 
ple coming up to the poor Frenchmen, 


| (os : 
our of 


made ſigns to tim that 


Box I. 


they maſt die. 4r+ in 


Hennipis mude haſte to take out ſome of 4 


the beſt tobacco he had, and about 1.5 
knives which he preſented to! thoſe who 
were next him, and poĩuting to the canoe 
where a bundet of hatchets lay ty d. up, 
gave them a them, and, bending 
his head; ſignify' d to them that he ſub- 
mitted to their mercy;; which ſoſtend the 
minds of ſome of the 
ametiſt them, that they gave them ſome 
beaver's fleſh to eat, blowing upon the 
three firſt bits, and then putting them into 
the "mouths of the three priſoners, and 
ſetting the reſt in a wooden platter before 
them that they might eat after their own 
manner. . 19113 NN. : i 7 
In this uncertain ſtate they continu'd 
all night at land, the two who row'd the 
friar's canoe being reſolv'd to ſell their 
lives as dear as they could. But the next 
morning dne of the principal men of the 
ſavages too the Calumet from the friar, 


and filling it with tobacco, made his com- 


nions ſmoake out of it, to the great 


joy of the French, who, by that, were 


aſſur'd of their lives. However, they 
made ſigns that they muſt go with them, 
and ſo getting aboard their canoes, they 
made the beſt 6f their way up the river 


þ, 


from a 


company 
of ma- 
tives. 


principal men 


Who thy 
them 4. 


long with 


the French men rowing along with them hen. 
19 days ſucceſſively'; and paſling by the 6-20 


Ilinois river, held the courſe of the Miſ- 


/iſeppi.' During that voyage, they went 


often aihore, and kill'd game of ſeveral 
kinds, which they fed upon, and danced 
after they had eaten plentifully. Kee” 

By this time they were got up almoſt 
to the fall of the river, which the French 
aſterwards call'd the For of S. Anthony ; 
which is in 45 deg. having ſeen a great 
number of rivers falling into the great one, 
all the way as they paſt. Here they 
held a conſultation what to do with the 
French, and at laſt, they gave them to 


three of their chiefs vho had loft, each 


of them a ſon in the war. -So that having 
hid their canoes among ſome trees by the 
river ſide, they took their journey by 
land, and march'd about 60 leagues to the 
great fatigue of the French, who were not 
us'd to make ſuch long marches, for they 
commonly travell'd from break of day, 
till ten at night, ſwiming all the rivers 
that came in their way, and never ate 
but once in 24 hours. | 

At laſt they arriv'd at their habitati- 
ons, which were among moraſſes inacceſ- 
ſible to their enemies. Here Aquipague- 
tin, the chief man among them, adopted 
Hennipin for his ſon, and preſented him 
as ſuch to ſix or ſeven of his wives, who 
were to give him the title and ſhew him 
the civility due to it. The other two 
were adopted by others of the chief cap- 


tains, but it was a great mortification to 


them 


lecoues up 


theo grect 
river. 
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them to be Teparated; but they thought | a croſs with the arms of France, 


it was well it was no worſe. All the | wood and fix'd to it. 
months of May and June, the friar was 


ſet to dig in an iſland, whither he was 
ſent with the wives and children of his 
new father, who was much pleas'd with 
the produce of ſome European ſeeds which 
the friar had ſow d. 

In the month of July, the Sieur de 
Luth arriv'd in the camp of thoſe ſavages, 
(for they live in a fort of tents) having 
come from Canada to manage ſome nego- 


- tiation with the Iſati, who live towards 


the ſource of Mzjſi/eppr, and were near 
neighbours to the iriar's favages. De 
Luth got leave for Hennipin and his two 
canoe men to go with him under pretence 


of their underſtanding the language. 


They ſpent the month of Auguſt in that 
cans and having done Go buſineſs 
they return'd to the ſavage camp, and 
De Luth repreſenting to their chiets, that 
it was much for their intereſt that the 
three adopted ſons ſhould go to Canada to 
manage a trade for iron and other commo- 
dities of which they had need; and that 
a certain time ſhould be fix'd, and a cen- 
tral place agreed upon, where the Indians 
ſhould bring their furs, and the French 
their European goods, to be exchang'd. 
Aquepaguetin conſulted. this propoſal, and 


the other chicts agreeing to it, the three 


They are 


ſet at li- 


berty. 


And ar- 
rive at 


Quebec. 


adopted ſons, with great joy gave up their 
new kindred, and getting into two canoes 
with De Luth and his attendants, bein 
in all eight perſons, they fell down the 
river S. Francis to the Miſiſippi, and 
down the Mz/i/eppi as far as ng ht 
river, into which they turn'd, by directi- 
ons taken upon paper from the chief of 
the ſavages where the friar was priſoner. 
This river brought them 100 leagues 
caſt from Miſiſippi, and carrying their 
canoes half a league over land, they came 
to Renard's river, Which brought them 
to the bay of Paans, where they found 
many Canadans come thither for trade; 
From thence they went to Miſilimabi- 
nal where, they winter'd, and ſetting out 
in eaſter weck 1681, going the ſame way 
that they had come the year before, they 
arriv'd at Frontinac, and ſo to Quebec. 
Whilſt father FHennipm was making 
diſcoveries up and down the river Mi ſip- 
pi, Monſ. De la Salle went to Frontinac, 
as we obſcry'd before, and having ſet all 


affairs. in order there return'd again to | 


Crevec&ur and ſo procceded to make diſ- 
coveries about the great lakes, and to 
build forts at convenient places, and then 


went to Miſſſippi, whole courſe he fol- 


—— 


they 


the country, treating with the different ies. 


nations, and going to and from fort Fyos- 
tinac; De la Salle ſpent the years 1679, 
1680, 1681 and 1682, and the year follow- 
ing went to France,where he was well re- 
celv'd by the King, and had all proper en- 
couragement to proſecute his diſcoveries. 
In the year 1684 Auguſt the 5th De 1a 
Falle ſet out for the bay of Mexico with 
four ſhips, one of which was a man of 
war of 56 guns, on board this fleet were 
150 land men who were under /2 &alle's 
direction, and to ſtay in New France with 
him. One of their {mall ſhips being ſe- 
parated from the reſt in a ſtorm, fell into 
the hands of the . Spaniards. The other 
three arriv'd in the bay of Mexico, and 
coming to the bay now call'd the bay of 
S. Louis which he * at firſt for 
Mifi/ippi, being in the ſame latitude with 
it, Ye ſeven deg. farther weſt ; Monſ. 
De la Salle founded the entry, which he 
found deep but narrow, and therefore he 
gave orders that none of the ſhips ſhould 
attempt to land, without having on board 
the pilot of the frigate, who had ſounded 
the entry to the bay, and had carry'd him 
aſhore in the pinnace. But the capt. of 
the fly-boat, not regarding thoſe orders, 


nor minding the poles which De la Salle The fy- 


had {tuck into the ſand all along 


took out by degrees before the ſhip wag 
beaten to pieces by the waves; 

Soon after the whole 150 were landed, 
the ſavages to the number of 120 came 
to attack them, but the noiſe of the 
drums, and the appearance of the men 
frighten d them, ſo that they made off; 
but De la Salle following them, preſented 
his Calumet of peace, which they accept- 
ed, and came back with him to his camp, 
and they continued friends till the indiſ- 
cretion of a Subalteru officer put them 
out of humour, by threatning to kill ſome 
of them if they did not reftore a pack of 
blankets, which having fallen into the 
ſea, as they were unlading the fly-boat,had 
been driven aſhore, and taken up as laws 
ful prize by the ſavages. This affront ſtuck 
in their minds, and they were reſolved to 
take the firſt opportunity to revenge it. 

Monſ. Beaujeau, the captain of the 
man of war, ſeeing all things go on proſ- 
perouſly, and a new fort begun, which 
call'd fort Louis, took leave of 


for à boat laſt. 
direction, run his ſhip againſt a ſand bank. 
g | where ſhe ſtuck, but the men were all 
ſav'd, as allo the goods, which, they 


| Monſ. De la Salle and return'd to Fance. De la 

low'd to the ſea; having built a fort by leaving the frigate for the uſe 6f the colo mo 

the ſide of the river towards the caſt, in ny. But that happen'd to be of little ſer- Pars ye 

36 degrees, which he call'd Prudehom- vice to them; for, by the negligence of is. | 

ne. And at the mouth of the M;ſ- ;thoſc aboard, the frigate ran aground, and 

ſaſiupi, which he call'd S. Louis, he ſet up” was daſh'd to pieces, and all the crew Ie Fri. 
* 2. 4 E. drown'd gate loſt, 


drown'd, except one gentleman, the 

the captain and four ſeamen; and what 
was an irreparable loſs at that juncture, 
the linnen and cloth for the uſe of the co- 
lony, and moſt of their French proviſions, 
and their tools and inſtruments were loſt 
with the ſhip. 

This diſaſter, altho' it vex d the gover- 
nor, did not diſcourage him, but he went 
on vigorouſly in building his fort, in a 
very commodious place, and planted 12 
pieces of cannon upon it; and took up 
his winter quarters there. But in the 
month of March 1685, the natives get- 
ing together in the night, and the centinel 
being careleſs, they attack'd the garriſon 
at a place not, at that time, finiſh'd, and 
with their arrows killd four gentlemen 
voluntiers, and wounded Mr. Moranger, 
the governor's nephew. But the allarm 
being given, the garriſon got to their arms, 
and at the firſt fire the ſavages fled, al- 
tho' none of. them was hurt. After that 
three of the French going a ſhooting, the 
ſavages getting together upon the noiſe of 
their guns,came in a great multitude upon 

the three men; but one of them levelling 
his piece, luckily ſhot their leader, at 
whoſe fall, they all took to their heels, 
notwithſtanding the inequality of their 
numbers. | 

The governor finding that they were 
not to be brought to any laſting amity by 
fair means, took a party of 60 men, and 
march'd into their country, where he 
found them encamp'd, and having provid- 
ed his men with wooden breaſt-plates a- 

gainſt the Indian arrows, he fell upon them, 
and made a conſiderable ſlaughter among 
them in ſeveral encounters, and return d 
to the fort with a great number of priſo- 
ners. But his men not being ſo obedient 
to his order as they ought, threw away 
their own lives very fooliſhly upon ſeveral 
occaſions; for going out, contrary to his 
orders, in ſmall parties, being charm'd with 
the pleaſantneis of the country, fix of his 
beſt men with an officer ſuffer d themſelves 
to be overtaken with fleep in a meadow, 
and were all murder'd by the ſavages. 

Monſ. De la Salle having Raid another 
winter at fort Louis, and endeavour'd to 
reduce the nations about him to a friendly 
correſpondence, found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of a communication with Canada, 
becauſe, after the loſs of his two ſhips, he 
could ſend no adyices to France, nor to 
any of the French colonies in the Cari- 
bees; he therefore reſolv d upon an expe- 

The go- dition to Canada by the Ilinois river. 
vernor «t- He took 20 men with him, in April 1686 
%, i and ſet out, a foot, towards the no 

es thro” the fineſt country in the world. In 
/ this march, they ſaw many of the natives 
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[eaſtwazd, in order to get to the Mfi/eppr, 


Book ] 
cluded that they were not far from the 
you colonies. They likewiſe met with 

roves gf wild oxen, ſome of which they 
kill'd, and broil'd the fleſh for their ſubſiſ- 
tance upon the road. | | 

Having march'd for many days, with- 

out any other inconyenience than the fa- 
_ of walking, they came to the country 
of the Cenis, where they ſaw villages 0 ade 
and hamlets ſo near one another, that, for a Cent 
20 leagues together, it ſeem'd one con- | 
tinu'd town, The inhabitants preſented 
La Salle with their Calumet of peace, 
and with great ceremony ſmoak'd out of 
his. They had ſeveral European utenſils 
in their houſes, ſuch as filyer ſpoons, c. 
as alſo laced cloths, and horſes ; and, by 
them, the governor was inform'd, that 
they were within eight days march of the 
Spaniſh dominions. This country of the 
Cenis was in 33 deg. n. lat. Here they 
ſtaid many days, and from thence moy'd 


to caſe them of the labour of walking too 
much. They had not march'd far, when 
De la Salle and Moranger his nephew 
were ſ{ciz'd with a violent fever which de- 
tain'd them among the people of Naſſonis 
for ſeveral weeks: for aſter the fever was 
over, they continu'd ſo weak, that it was 
too whole months before they could un- 
dertake a journey. This was the begin- 
ing of his misfortunes ; for ſome of his 
men deſerted, others began to grumble 
and mutiny; and their powder was almoſt 
ſpent. For theſe reaſons he thought it 
convenient to return to fort Louis, which 
was done without any remarkable acci- Re:wn 
dent, except one man's being ſwallow'd te f. 
by a crocodile in paſſing a river. 47 
As ſoon as he came back, and was re- 
ceiv'd with great joy, he ſet about en- 
trenching a large encloſure for the uſe of 
the colony, that they might have all that 
belong'd to them under the cannon' of the 
fort, and took all the pains imaginable to 
put every thing in good condition. But be- 
ing ſtill under the fame neceſſity as before, 
of going to Canada, he ſet out a ſecond S 
time with 20 men about the beginning of /<"4 
the year 1687, his brother and two ne- 
phews being of the number. Having 
croſs'd the Sablonmere river, which runs 
into S. Louis's bay, and ſome other rivers 
farther caſt, they came into a country not 
far from that of Cenis, where he let his 
men divert themſelyes with hunting for 
ſome days, and ſent his nephew Moranger 
with eight men to a place where an Indi- 
an call'd Nica (who had been long with 
the governor, and was moſt faithful to him) 
had laid up a ſtore of wild beaſts fleſh 
which he had kill'd in hunting. Mor an- 
ger and his eight men, were to ſmoke 


a horſe back, with boots and ſpurs, ſad- 
dles and bridles; from which they con- 


o 


and dry this fleſh for carriage. But he 
little knew that he had fent his nephew 
| 9 to 
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to be mufder'd by thoſe villains, whom he | 


Moranger in three or four days; being 


the place, he ſaw the murderers on the 


to a place hard by, Ja Salle went thither, 


De la 


Salle, nd As ſoon as he fell, the friar run to him, 


Monſ. 
Moran- 
ger mur- 
der d by 
their own 


people. 


Cavalier, the brother of la Salle, to whom 


to the governor, began to prepare them- 


had ſent with him. But ſo it was, that 
they now executed a plot they had laid 
before; and having Moranger now in 
their power, they, took their opportunity 
and ſtruck him on the head with a hatch- 
et, of which he dy'd in two hours; they 
likewiſe flew poor Nia for his fidelity to 
his matter, and another ſervant belonging 
to La Salle. 

Theſe wretches having thus murder'd 
the nephew, reſoly'd to make ſure of the 
uncle too, leſt he ſhould (as was yery 
Juſt) revenge the baſe villany. De la 
Salle was about two leagues off, and 
wondering that he heard nothing from 


afraid of his having been ſurpriz d by the 
ſavages, went himſelf accompany'd by 
father Anaſtaſius, and two Indians, to 
enquire about him. When he came near 


river ſide, and going up to them, ask'd 
where his nephew was. They pointing 


where two of the rogues lay conceal'd ; 
and at his coming up to them, they both 
ſnap'd their pieces at him, the one miſſ- 
ed fire, but the other lodg'd a bullet in 
his head, of which he dy'd in a hour, 


and took him up in his arms, and wept 
bitterly ; but Ja Salle, _—_ his ſenſes 
about him made a ſhort confeſſion, and 
like a good man defir'd abſolution, which 
he receiy'd and dy'd immediately after. 
Thus was this worthy gentleman baſely 
murder'd in the vigour.of his age, by his 
own people; who had heliv'd would have 
done great ſervice to his country ; for he 
was a man of great courage, good judg- 
ment, and indefatigable induſtry; and had 
been long acquainted with the manner of 
the Indians. He was kill'd upon the 
19th of March 1687, and was bury'd by 
the friar, who put a croſs up in the place. 
After which he went to look for father 


he told the melancholy ſtory; and in the 
mean time, the villains coming into the 
cabin where they were, the poor old fa- 
ther, and a nephew of his, who was but 
a youth, believing that they came with 
a deſign to murder them for their relation 


ſelves for death. But they were ſo con- 
founded at the ſight of the venerable old 


man, and ſo ſtruck with the horror of 


their own guilt, that they continu'd along 
time irreſolute; and at laſt were prevail'd 
with to ſpare them. They choſe the 
murderer of Ja Salle for their captain, and 
determin'd to go and ſettle among the 
Cenis, and began their march, making 
the two Cavaliers, the uncle and nephew, 


and ſo to 


But as all the company had not been 
engag'd in this conſpiracy, they fell out, 


adhering to Hans a German by birth, he 
taking his opportunity, ſhot the murderer 
thro* the heart, with a piſtol bullet; and 


in the piſtol, the powder ſet his hair on 
fire, which in a moment catch'd his ſhirt 
and clothes with ſuch violence that in 
ſpite of all he could do, he was burnt to 
death. _ | 

The death of the governor being thus, 
in ſome meaſure, reveng'd, Hans became 
the captain of this wretched crew ; who 
purſuing their route to Cents, found thoſe 
people ready to take the field againſt ſome 
of their neighbour nations. Hans and as 
many as he could perſuade to ſtand by him, 
offer'd their ſervice to the Cenis people, 
and were accepted ; but the two Cava- 
ters, father Anaſtaſius, the ſieur Joutel 
and ſome few more, having bought horſes 
(which they purchas'd for a hatchet a 
piece) and procur'd guides from the na- 
tives, and proviſions for their journey, 
{et out from the Cenis, and having made 
a long march thro' a fine country, at laſt 
they enter the Mi ſippi about the lat. 
of 33 deg. and a half; and fo providing 
themſelves of canoes inſtead of their horſes, 
they arriy'd at the month of the Illinois 
river on the 5th of September; and pur- 
ſuing their courſe up that river, arriv'd 
at Creveceur the 14th; and being well re- 
ceiv'd there, by Monſ. Helle Fontaine 
the governor, they ſtaid there all winter, 
and in ſpring 1688 ſet out for Frontinac 
webec, where they arriv'd the 
27th of July; and the month aſter ſail'd 
for France. 

Father Hennipin, from whom this re- 


lation is taken, gives an odd aecount of 


their ſuperſtitious notion of their original, 
beliey'd by the ſavages of New Fr ace. 
They ſay, That a woman came down 
« from heaven, and hover'd in the air for 
« ſome time, becauſe there was no land to 
« reſt her foot upon. 
e the ſea taking.compaſſion of her, con- 


&« ſulted which of them ſhonld receive her, 


and it fell tothe lot of the tortoiſe, which 
« accordingly preſented its back, upon 
« which ſhe fixt herſelf; and, in proceſs 
c of time, the ſlime and filth of the ſea 
gathering about the back of the tortoiſe 
« (which had never ſtir'd after the woman 
had reſted upon it) by degrees came to 
« form that vaſt extent of land call'd 
% America. But the woman being un- 
c eaſy forliving ſolitary, a ſpirit deſcended 
hen ſhe was aſlcep, and, unperceiv'd 
« by her, made her the mother of two 


ſerve them as lacqueys upon the road, 


'<« ſons, who came out of her ſide; but 
| hen 


during the march, and one part of them 


That the fiſh of 
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which was very remarkable, another of r-# of la 
Hans's party firing his piſtol at him who Salle's 
had kill'd Moranger, there being no ball . 


The Indi- 
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creation. 
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te when they grew up, they were conſtant- 
<« ly at variance with one another. One 


% of them was a better hunter than the 


other; but their animoſity grew to that 
<« heighth, that the beſt of them being no 


longer able to bear with the other's rude 


« behaviour, flew up to heaven; from 
« whence to ſhew his reſentment, he rat- 
tles his thunder from time to time over 
« the heads of his brother's poſterity. 
<« That after the brother was gone to 
heaven, the fpirit deſcended à ſecond 
< time, and left the woman with child of 
© a daughter, who, by her brother, peo- 
A pled all America. 

his, the author thinks, has a good 
deal of truth mix'd with the fable. He 
makes the woman's ſlcep and the birth of 
the two ſons, to be Adam's ſleep, and 
the woman's being form'd out of his fide. 
The diſagreement of the children, he ſays, 
alludes to Cain and Abel; and the retreat 
of the one fon is the death of Abel, and 
the thunder, ſignifies the curſe pronounc- 
ed againſt Cain. I leave this to the read- 
er without any remarks, for I would not 
ſeem to oppoſe univerſal tradition for 
truth, altho' it may be clouded with 
fable. h 

This fame year 1687 the marquis D 

nonville,then governor of Canada,march'd 
with a party of his own militia from 
Quebec and Frontinac, as alſo a conſidera- 
ble number of the natives of the country 
both about Canada and the great lakes, 
to chaſtiſe the Iroqueze who liv'd to the 
caſtward of the lakes Outario and Erie; 


and the French marching too ſecurely were 


attack'd by ſome of thoſe ſavages who 
lay in ambuſcade for them, and loſt 100 
of their men and 10 Indians; but their 
allies, the Ilinois, Oumamies, Hurons, 
and Outaovas falling upon the Troqueze, 
they ſoon diſpers'd them, and brought the 
heads of 80 of them to Denonuille, preſſ- 


ing him to purſue the victory; but find- 


ing him not fo forward as they wiſh'd, 


they rectir'd to their ſeveral countries not 


very well ſatisfy'd with the conduct of 
that governor. 

The following year the baron Ja Hon- 
tan made diſcoyeries farther up the Miſi- 


ſippr than the French had gong before, 


and was civilly entertain'd by thq Efſana- 
es, and ſome other nations higher up 
the river, but that expedition/being of 
little conſequence, we ſhall /not inſiſt 
upon it. EG 

But the revolution happening in Eug- 
land, and war breaking out between Eng- 
land and France, put the plantation of 
Canada in ſome danger. For Monf, De 
Frontenac ſucceeding Denonville in 1689, 
in the government of New France, had 
intelligence in the month of October, that 
34 fail of Eugliſb had been ſeen off Tadou- 


| ſac. De Frontenac had this account at 
Montreal, where he then was, and imme- 
diately ſet out to fortify and defend Que- 

bec: and upon his arrival, put all things 

in order, whilſt the Eugliſb fleet lay with- 

in two leagues of that city catching of 
flies, as our author expreſſes it. At laſt H 
the admiral ſent a floop to Quebec, which, Bibl. I. 
having a French flag, made towards the II. 5.52. 
town ; but was met by another from the 
governor. As ſoon as they came up ſides 
with pas another, the French officer .ask'd, 
what they. wanted? to which an Exel; 
major aniwer'd, That he had a . in ar 
the governor, which. he deſir'd he might «rice 
deliver to him out of his own. hand. e 
Upon this, the French officer took him on Weber, 
board his floop, and, having hoodwink'd 
him, brought him before Frontenac, to 
whom the may; having his face unco- 
ver'd, deliver'd his letter, of which the 
ſubſtance was this: 93 


I Sir Will. Phipps, general of the forc- 
es of New England, by ſea and land, to Ne a. 
count Frontenac governor general of Que- i 
bec, by order from, 5 in the name _ = 
17 i e gerer. 
William and Mary the third, king and yy. 
queen of England, am come to make my- 
ſelf maſter of this country. But in regard 
that I have nothing ſo much at heart, as 
the preventing eſfuſion of blood, I require 
you to ſurrender at diſcretion, your cities, 
caſiles, forts, and towns, as your perſons : 
aſſuring you, at the ſame time, that you 
ſpall meet with all manner of good uſage, 
civility and humanity. If you do not ac- 
cept of this propoſal, without any reſtric- 
tion, Iwill endeavour, by the aſſiſtance 
of heaven, on which, I rely, and the force 
of my arms, to make a conqueſi of them. 
expett a poſative anſwer in writing, in 
the ſpace of an hour, and in the mean 
time, give you notice, that after the cum- 
mencement of hoſiilities, I ſhall not eu- 
tertain any thoughts of accommodation. 


S19n'd 
5 
William Phipps. 


This letter having been tranſlated to 
120 governor, he immediately gave orders 
to have a gibbet ſet up beſorè the fort, to 
hang the major, who was like to ſwoon 
away at the orders; and he had certain- 
ly been ſtrung up, but for the interceſſion 
of the biſhop and the intendant who were 
preſent. Monſ. De Frontinac pretended 
that the fleet was a neſt of pirates, or 
perſons without commiſſion, for that the 
king of England was then in Frauce; 
for he knew no king of England but James 


II. and that his rebellious ſubjects were His „ 


pirates, and be neither dreaded thet! ſaer. 

force, nor regarded their threats: Ha- 

ving 1aid thus, he threw Phipps's letter 
in 


oi 


r epuls d. 


in the major's face, and turn d away,; and 
when the major (taking a little courage) 
deſird an anſwer in writing, the governor 
told him, with a great deal of contempt, 
That his admiral deſerv d no other an- 


ſwer but what fle from the mouth of 
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cannons. \ Thus the major being again | pa 


blind-folded; was carry*d'to his loop. © |. 


The next day, about © 3000 men landed 
out of the fleet, and march'd in good or- 
der towards the town, which was about 
4 miles from the place where they landed: 
But upon their firſt manning their boats, 
the governor had ſent to ſome of the 
Iniians who were in arms for him, to 
take their ſtation in a copſe of bram- 
bles, near which the Eng/iſh muſt paſs, 
and to diſperſe themſelves thro' the whole 
copſe, above a mile broad ; where letting 
the Fx liſh enter ſufficiently;they attack d 
them from ſeveral places at once, both 
with arrows and fire-locks, which unex- 
pected aſſault ſo allarm'd them, that La 
Hontan ſays they fled crying out Indians 
Indians! zoo were ſlain upon the ſpot ; 
the French lofing only 10 forreſt rangers 
and four officers. The next day the Eng- 
liſh landed four pieces of braſs cannori, 
but being again engag'd, altho” they be- 
hay'd with great courage, were a ſecond 
time tepuls d, the fame copſe being the 
field of battle, where the French and In- 
dians had the advantage of the ground; 
and our author ſays, that the admiral be- 
hay'd as if he had been hir'd by the 
French to ſtand with his hands in his 

tet. About the ſame number fell 
that day as the former, and the French 
purſuꝰd them to their camp, intending to 
beat up their quarters as ſoon as day ap- 
pear'd; but the Engliſh ſav'd them the 
labour, for they embark'd at midnight, 
but in ſuch a hurry and confuſion, that 
they did not ſo much as ſecure their re- 
treat, ſo that the French kill'd above 50 
of them as they were getting into their 
boats. | | 3 

The next morning they brought the 
Engliſh tents and braſs cannon to Quebec, 
— the ſavages ftrip'd the dead in the 
copſe, and at the water ſide. And our 
author, who makes himſelf very merry 
with Sir William Phipps's military skill, 
fays, that he weigh'd anchors, and came 
within musket ſhot of the lower part of 
the city, where the French had only one 
battery of fix or eight pounders. There he 
cannonaded ſo handſomely, that the fire 
of the great guns equall'd that of the 
ſmall arms, and the damage they did 
to the roofs of the houſes amounted to 
five or fix piſtoles. But having, by 
chance, got Monſ. Joliet, with his wife, 
his mother, and ſome ſeamen into his 
hands, as they were coming by water to 


Quebec, he ſent to the governor to ex- 
. | 


it; as to particulars. But however Sir 
William ' Phipps behav'd; the French 
found, to their coſt, that there were other 
Engliſh knights, with the character of 
admirals, who knew ſo well how to at- 
tack both ſhips and towns, that a great 
number of Lonis-d'or's did not pay the 
damage. But ſo far is certainly true, 
that the attempt upon Pyebec prov'd 
abortive: IO Ns 2 | 
During the two laſt wars with Francs 
there were ſeveral attempts made by the 
Engliſh upon the French plantations here 
and in other places of America, but as 
we do not defign the hiſtory of that 
country; we ſhall purſue that ſubject no 
farther. | | 
This country of New France. is of vaſt 
extent, lying all along the river of S. 
Laurence or Canada from north eaſt to 
ſouth weſt for above 2000 miles to the 
Mriſſiſepps: river, ſo that the French ſur- 
round all our plantations upon the con- 


tinent; and had the French king come 


into the baron De Hontan's, meaſures, and 
built forts at the entry into all the lakes 
in New France, he might have diſturb'd 
the Engliſb plantations on the eaſt ſide of 
the river of Canada, or made their com- 
merce with the ſeveral nations of the Ju- 
dians impracticable; and had the ne- 
liſb done the ſame, they had undone the 
rench. 

The whole country as, at preſent, poſ- 
ſeſt by the French, is divided into two 
parts, Canada, and Louiſiana, or caſt and 
welt Canada. 

Canada, as diſtinguiſh'd from Loui ſia- 
na, begins at the mouth of S. Lanrence's 
river, and reaches as far as the lakes of 
Huron, and Erie, otherwiſe call'd "_ au 
Chat, or the Cat Iſland. The French g. . 
pretend a right to both ſides of the men; in 
river, but we reckon only the north ſide Canada. 
of it to be comprehended in Canada. 
The chief ſettlements belonging to the 
French in this country are 

I. Quebec, the capital of Canada, 
about zoo miles from the mouth of the 
river. This town is divided into the up- 
per and lower towns. In the upper, there 
is a ſtrong citadel, where is the reſidence 
of the governor, and of the intendant, 
and there likewiſe all the courts are kept, 
Near the goyernor's houſe in the citadel, 
is the magazine for ammunition and provis 
ſions : and in this upper town is the chap- 
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convent, 


II. Ian 
of Or- 


I Iooocrownsa year rent. 


V. Sorell. 


VI. 
Monc- 
real. 


weſt from 
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ter-houſe, a noble building, where 12 
ebendaries are conveniently lodg'd : 
ere is likewiſe a fine 3 
to the jeſuits, joining to which is their 
g and a logs for 50 ſcholars, 
with convenient a ents and large 
gardens. Beſides the jeſuits church, there 
are ſix others in the upper town: the 
aſcent; from the lower town to the upper 
is pretty broad but ſteep, The mer- 
chants live, for the moſt part in the lower 
town, for the fake of the harbour, and 
have good ſtone houſes, three ſtories high: 
And there are two villages near the town 
inhabited by 500 Indian converts. 


II. The iſland of Orleans, in the riv- 


er, about four miles north eaſt from 
bec, is ſeven leagues long, and three broad; 
it produces corn of all ſorts, and pays 
'The canal, on 
the ſouth ſide of it, is ary 6g for ſhips, 
but that on the north only for boats. 

III. Trois Rivieres, or the three rivers, 


real, and to get preſents from the Indians 


thereabouts. There are a ſort of rs 


who frequent this iſland, and- are known 
by the name of Conrenurs de Bois, who 


trade in canoes amoug the natives round 
the lakes, or upon the rivers, and ſtay 


abroad ſometimes a year and. a half upon 
one voyage, and ſo return well fraught 
with furrs, of which they make 150 per 
2 which (li — our ſeamen, hen a man 
of war is paid ſpend upon their 
miſtreſs and the D 89 
the canoe again. Thoſe pedlars have the 
management of two licenc'd canoes be- 


Rue- | longing to the merchants of Montreal, 


on each of which they load goods to the 
value of 1000 crowns, which bring home 


a ſurprizing profit. This is the fartheſt 


that the river of 8. Laurence is navigable, 


| which is occaſion'd by cataracts, and a 
ſort of falls, of which there are three or 
is a ſmall city 30 leagues ſouth weſt from 


four between this iſland and Frontinac; 


„at the mouth of the lake of 8.“ but theſe are not ſo high, but the pedlars 


Peter. This colony is rich, and the town 
abounds in ſtately houſes; and has its 
own governor. Their trade, is for bea- 
vers with the neighbouring Indians. The 
river here is full of ſhelyes, and the 


uſe to them, | 

IV. S. Peter's lake, ſouth weſt from 
Trois Rivieres, is not properly one plan- 
tation, but a collection of ſeveral colo- 
nies which conſiſt of many houſes built at 
the mouths of ſeyeral rivers, which loſe 
themſelves in the lake. The lake itſelf 
is of a conſiderable compaſs, and by our 
maps ſeems to be of an oval ſhape; but it 
is either very ill repreſented in the map, 
or elſe it is not the fifth part ſo big as they 
call it. The rivers, which run into it, 
are well ſtor'd with ſeveral kinds of fiſh. 

V. Sorell, on the weſt end of this 
lake, is the only colony, of the 
French upon the ſouth ſide of the great 
river, (except Chambli, of which hereafter.) 
It is a canton four leagues in front, and 
the country about it, eſpecially along the 
river, well peopled. 

VI. Montreal or Mont Royal, on an 
iſland of the ſame name, 120 miles ſouth- 
Quebec, is the ſeat of a gover- 
nor accountable to the governor of Que- 


bec, who has 1000 crowns a year ſalary, 


which he improves by trading, with the 
Indians about the great lakes, for furs, 
which they exchange for arms, axes; 
knives, cattle of 2 breed, Sc. 
by which traffic the French commonly 
clear 200 per cent. The merchants of 
Montreal are generally factors to thoſe of 
Quebec; this ſort of trading is free to 
every one, ſo that this is a good place to 


| 


t. 
quantity of eels taken here is of great 


get an eſtate in. The governor general 


can drag their empty canoes againſt the 
ſtream, and having carried their cargo's, 


by land, paſt the catatacts, load their ca- 
noes on the other fide, and ſo proceed to 
the lake Ontario. FX 


VII. Chambli lies upon the ſame river, 


which runs into that of S. Laurence at VII. 
SCorell, being about half way between 


fort Sorell, and Champlain Lake, from 


which there is a river, that takes its 


riſe within two leagues of Hudſon's river: 
ſo that by carrying canoes over that car- 
rying place, one may paſs down Hudſon's 
river to New Tork. This fort made good 


La Hont an's ſcheme to Louis XIV. for, 
after it was built, the natives left that. 


part of the country, and retir'd towards 
the Engliſh plantations, and probably 
would have done the fame about the other 
lakes, had forts' been built, as the baron 
propos d. | 

Upon the entry to Champlain Lake, 
fort De la Motte is mark'd in our maps, 
but probably it is now demoliſh'd, or neg- 
lected, becauſe it is not taken notice of 


as a French colony. 


VIII. Fort Frontinac lies on the north 
ſide of the lake Ontario, the communica- 


tion to which is by 8. Laurence river, and nac. 


is about 1 50 miles ſouth weſt from Mont- 
real. This fort is ye 
the French, becauſe of the conyeniency 
of tranſporting goods to their colonies both 
in Canada and Louiſiana, by water car- 
riage, which one would think, ſhould 
make them give the natives better prices 
than the Zngliſh of New Tork ; and yet it 
appears, that the Indians chuſe to carry 
their furrs to New Tork, moſtly by land, 
and find their account in doing ſo, rather 


than let the French have them nearer 


home. This 


Boo 
goes thither once a year, to ſhare the 
perquiſites with the governor of Mont 


Cham 


commodious for 
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This fort lies too near the formidable 
cantons of the Troque ge, who were dan- 
gerous enemies to the French, as 975 
been long in amity with the Eugliſb. Thoſe 
people inhabit the ſouth part of Ontario 
lake, and are divided into five cantons 
within 30 leagues of one another; each 
canton reckon'd to conſiſt of 14,000 peo- 
ple, of which 1500 bore arms. It was 
to thoſe that father Hennipin was ſent, as 
we obſerv'd before, but they could not 
be preyail'd upory to deſert the Engliſb 


intereſt, which was the chief deſign of 


the miſſion. Their country is fruitful and 
pleaſant, and their chief buſineſs is hunt- 
ing of beayers, and fiſhing in the lakes 
and rivers. 'Theſe eight colonies menti- 
on'd are the moſt conſiderable which the 
French have in Canada. 

Loui ſiana or Weſt Canada, is that 
part of New France, which, by the 
Spaniards was known by the common 
name of Florida. The diſcovery of this 
country by the Spaniards, and their ill 
ſucceſs, we have treated elſe Where; * 
Unive. and of the later diſcoveries by Monſ. De 
Tr. ch. v. Ia Halle and father Hennipin, we have 
| ſpoken in this chapter: ſo that we ſhall 
only add, that in 1712 Loxis XIV. gave 
a grant of it to Monſ. Crogat, under the 
name of Loui ſiana, and chang d the name 
of Miſi ſippi river to that of S. Louis. 


But ſince the death of that monarch, it is 


the property of the united eaſt and weſt 


India companies: and under the old name 


of Mzſi/eppi, during the regency of the 
late duke of Orleans in 1719 made ſuch 
a noiſe in Europe as will not be ſoon for- 
got, and can be equall'd by nothing, but 
our own South Sea, the year after; in 
both which, ſo many families were ruin'd, 
whilſt others made eſtates, upon an ima- 
ginary fund, which vaniſh'd as ſoon as 
ſome people had made their beſt of it; 
and ſome few others, not privy to the 
cheat, had luckily, rather than wiſely, 
drawn out their ſtock with unaccountable 
profit. yer: 

The extent of Louiſiana is very uncer- 


tain, moſt part of what the French claim 


as their property, being as. yet in the 


hands of the Indians, who own no obedi- 
ence to them. It is reckon'd to begin 
from the great lakes of Huron and Erie, 


and takes in the whole length of Mi ſippi 
river on both ſides; ſo that it is bounded 
by the Engliſh plantations of Carolina, 
Virginia, Sc. on the eaſt; by the gulf of 
Mexico on the ſouth ; by the Spaniſh 
conqueſts, or rather by the ſavage Indians 


on the welt ; and by countries not as yet 
diſcoyer'd on the north, 


The chief ſettlements of the French in 
this vaſt country are but very inconſide- 
rable; ſuch as, 1. Fort Louis in the bay 


of that name, which we mention'd to 
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have been erected by De la Salle in 1685. 
2. Another Fort Louis, to the caft of 
Miſlſbpi river, in the Bay of Mobile, 
lat. 31 deg. 3. Penſacola, about 20 


leagues caſtward of the bay of Mobile, 
which they took from the Spaniards in 


1719. Other forts ncar the lakes in the 
north parts of Louiſiana are either men- 
tion'd before; or ſo inconſiderable as not 
to deſerve any notice, | 

What other dominions the French have ameci. 
in America, are in the iſlands. We do can 
not mention Placentia in Newfoundland, 8 | 
becauſe the whole iſland was given up to he 
us, by the treaty of Utrecht, The French Frnech. 

2 a WA 

The ern part of Hiſpaniola, 
but indeed the places fab; ect to 2 Miba 
ſuch as the greater and leſſer Gua vus are, ola. 
for the moſt part inhabited by buccaniers, 
and free booters, who are generally 
French. 

IL. Tortuga, over-againſt the north 
welt end of Hiſpaniola; it is about 60 
leagues 'in compaſs, full of tall trees ; 
it produces yellow ſaunders, guiacum, 
gum, clemi, China- roots, alloes, and moſt 
other roots and fruits that grow in the 
neighbouring iſlands. There are like- + 
wile, in this iſland, palm trecs, wild 
boars, and wild pidgeons in great plenty; 
it alſo produces ſome tobacco. There is 
in it but one harbour capable of large 
ſhips, with a little town and fort. 

III. S. Croix or Santa Cruz ſouth III. S.. 
eaſt from Porto Ricco, lat. 18 deg. It ig Crcix. 
about 10 leagues long, and two broad. 

The product of it much the ſame with the 

other adjacent iſlands, There they find 

good timber for building, and dyers 
wood, and a peculiar fort of tree, 

cal'd Mamoa, becauſe of the ſhape 

of the fruit, reſembling a woman's breaſt, 
which this tree produces once a month, 

and is very pleaſant to the taſte. Here is 

a good harbour on the north ſide of the 
land, and a little town, with a hand- IV. 5. 
ſome houſe for the governor, Bartho- 
IV. S. Bartholomy, ſouth caſt from oy. 
S. Croix, little different in latitude. It is 

five leagues in compaſs, ſurrounded with 
rocks, and is well wooded ; it produces 
tobacco and caſſovic, and a particular 

tree call'd Canopia which yields a pleaſ- 

ant fruit. There is likewiſe ſtore of good 

gum, us'd as an opening medicine in phy- 

ſick. This iſland abounds in wild hogs, 

it has a good harbour, and well for- v. % 
tify'd. arti 
V. S. Martin's lies north weſt of the 
former; it is ſeven leagues long, and five 
broad, and has famous ſalt mines. It has 
a town with a ſtrong fort and a good caſtle, 
where the governor has a fine palace; 
and there are ſeveral good churches and 
convents, The Dutch, have ſome footing 
in this iſland, VI. Guadaloup, 


II. Ter- 
tuꝑa. 


Martin, 


VI. Gu VI. Gua 0 ſouth from Antego 
daloup. and ſouth eaſt from Montſerrat, lati- 
tude eighteen, about 60 leagues in com- 


paſs; and divided in two by a narrow to fay, that Mabu dying, about the 
channel, It abounds with rice, maiz, the iſtands of Cape Verd, Benninghen aſ- 


mandioca, potatoes, pine apples, ſugar 


_ canes, and plantanes. The French here 
make excellent ſugar, indigo, and tobac-| dam in the year 1598. | 
co. There is a fort of yellow plumb ] Cape Verd to Guinea, and from thence to 


. which fattens hogs. In this iſland, there 
are ſeyeral towns, and forts ; the chief of 
Which js in the low country, and is a 
well built town, has many ſtore, houſes, 
and a caſtle with four bulwarks, beſides 
a fort with a garriſon on a neighbouring 
mountain. And here is a bath ſo hot as to 
- boil meat. | | -t 
VII. VII. La Deſſeada 15 miles eaſt from 
' Guadaloup, is a ſmall iſland but fruit- 
ful, well cultivated, and abounds with 
owls. , | 


wi VIII. Marigalante, ſouth from Gua- | 


Mariga- daloup, produces abundance of tobacco, 

lance. and cinamon trees which are always green. 
It is about five leagues and a half long, 
and four broad; has many large and deep 
grotto's, ſome of which have ſprings, and 
in one of them is a ſmall river, The 
rocks abound with tropic birds. 

IX. Mar-. IX. Martinico, the chief of all the 

tinico. French plantations in the Caribees, and 
the reſidence of the goyernor, is in 17 
deg. of lat. It abounds with ſugar, to- 
bacco, mandioca, caſſia, Indian figs, Sc. 
The French here are reckon'd 15, ooo be- 


ſides negroes and natives. The iſland is 


45 leagues in circuit, has one hand- 
ſome town with an hoſpital, as alſo a 
ſtrong fort and caſtle. | 
X. 8. Lucia, ſouth from Martinico, 
conſiſts of two mountains with pleaſant 
valleys, abounding with large trees ; and 
well water'd ; the air healthful, and the 
ſoil fruitful. | 
XI. Gra- XI. Granada in 12 deg. lat. is 24 
nada, leagues in compaſs, produces excellent to- 
bacco, and is capable of producing all ne- 
ceſſaries for life, The caſt coaſt is ſafe, 
and navigable cloſe to the. ſhore, The 
harbour lies in the middle of a great bay, 
and is defended by a ſtrong fort. | 
Theſe are the French plantations of any 
conſideration ; ſome of which they con- 
quer'd from the natives, others from 
Spaniards, and ſome from the Engliſh 
and Dutch, but at different times. 


ST. 


De DUTCH Diſcoveries and Plan- 
taions in AMERICA. 


X. & Lu- 


Cla. 


HRE being little or nothing new in 
The ex- the voyages of Mahn, or Oliver 
pedirions yay Noord, Who only ſtop'd at ſome 
o Mat: places of Brazile or La Plata, in their 
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way to the ſouth ſea, andl their little skir- 
miſhes with the Spaniards and Portugueſe, 
we ſhall not detain the reader, but only 


ſam'd his poſt of commodore over the five 
ſhips, with which Mahn had left Notter- 
Sailing from 


the coaſt of La Plata, they attempted 
the Magellan ſtreights, and having been 
almoſt ftary'd with cold and hunger, and 
juſt had it to ſay, that they enter'd'the 
ſouth ſea ; being diſpers'd, they ſought 
their way home again, having only 36 
men left of 105. Van Noord taking 
much the ſame courſe, paſt from the Ne 
ſtraits of Magellan thro' the ſouth fea, | 
and ſo to the Eaſt Indies, having per- 
form'd the circumna vigation of the globe 
in three years. den wn 

Nor is there much of entertainment in 
the expedition of Spilbergen in 1614, 4nd Spil. 
only that, in the fouth ſea, he burn'd bergen, 
ſome Spaniſh villages near S. Maria in 
Chili, afterwards, he fought a Spaniſh 
fleet commanded by Mendoza, and put- 
ing them to flight, ſunk moſt of them 
and failing round by the Philippin iſlands 
7 5 home, richly laden in the year 
1617. 1 
| But Corneliſ gon Schouten of Hoorn Schoues 


route to the ſouth ſea, we ſhall be more Maire's 
particular in it. | 1 
The ſtates-general having prohibited 
all others to paſs the cape. of Gogd 2 
Hope eaſtward, or the Magellan ſtreights J. B. i cl. 
weſtward, except ſuch as were ſent bys. 
the Eaft-India company; ſome merchants 
in Amſterdam thought to bite the compa- 
ny by finding a new way to the Molucca 
iſlands; and therefore fitted out two 
ſhips, under the direction of Corneliſ gon 
Schouten of Hoorn and Jacob le Maire 
who ſet ſail for La Plata in 16157. 
Having paſt the line, in the open ſea, 
about 4 deg. ſ. lat. they were ſurpriz d 
with a ſudden ſhock given Schouten's ſhip 
in the under part, and whilſt they were won- 
dering what it could from, there 
being no rock in their way; the ſea about 
them began to turn red, which was as 
ſurpriſing as the ſtroke: nor did they 
know the cauſe of either, till they came 
aſhore at Port Deſſeado, where having 
turn'd up the under part of the ſhip, 
they found a large horn, like an elephant's 
tooth, ſticking faſt in the bottom of her, 
of a ſolid ſubſtance quite throughout. It 
had pierced thro' three ſtout planks, and 
was above half a foot deep in timber, and 
as much appear'd. on the outſide, where 
it was broken ſhort off; ſo that they per- 
ceiv'd ſome ſea monſter had puſh'd againſt 
the ſhip with that horn, and not my 
able 


and Jacob le Maire having taken a new anale 
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off, and occaſion'd the effuſion of blood 


that had colour'd the water. As they came 
along the coaſt of Magellan land, they 
had like to have loſt both their ſhips, 
near Penguin iſland, but by providence 


the next tide brought them off the rocks, 


upon which they had ſtuck for ſome 


hours; but ſoon after, the Catch, one of 


the two, taking fire upon being new tal- 
low'd, was burn'd to aſhes ; fo that both 
the captains were aboard one ſhip ; in 
which they ſet fail from Port Deſſeado on 
the coaſt of Magellauic Land, and con- 
cealing their dehgn, paſt the mouth of 
the ſtraits, and found themſelves in lat. 
54, where they ſaw ſuch vaſt numbers 
of whales, that they were fain to trip to 
and again to keep clear of them. Seeing 


. ſeveral iſlands thereabouts, they gave 


them new names, having no knowledge 
of the old ones. Thus they call'd a large 


. iſland to the eaſtward of the ſouth caſt 


Le 
Maire's 
$ reigbt 4. 


cape of Terra del Fuogo, the States 
1land, another farther weſt, Maurice of 
Naſſau; and a cluſter of iſles thereabouts, 
the Barneveld's Iles, and the ſouthmoſt 
point of the Terra del Fuogo they nam'd 
cape Hoorn. | 
They fail'd between the main land and 
the States Iſland, and that paſſage has 
been call'deyer fince Le Maire's ſtreights, 
and failing round the cape Hoorn, they 
found themſelves in the ſouth ſea in 59 
deg. which is ſeyen deg. difference from 
the entry to it at the ſtreights of Magel- 
lau. They gave names likewiſe to the 
iſlands about cape Hoorn, calling one the 
2 of Dogs, becauſe there were many 
uch upon it, but they never bark'd ; to 
another they gave the name of the Bot- 
tomleſs Iſland, becauſe they could find 


no anchoring ground there; other two 


iſlands they call'd Mater Iſlaud and Flies 
Iſand, tor the abundance of water in 


the one, and ſwarms of flies in the 


other. | 
Upon one of theſe iſlands, Le Maire 
and one Claeſ goon went aſhore, and were 
receiv'd by the King, with all the abject 
ſubmiſſion imaginable, proſtrating him- 
ſelf before them, and putting the 
Dutchmen's feet upon his neck, and giv- 
ing them his crown curiouſly wrought of 


different colour'd feathers. 


The entertainment in this iſland was 
ſomewhat odd. The women were not ſo 
modeſt as they ſhould have been, and the 
drink made after ſuch a manner, that if 
it were not for the honour of drinking 
with a King, I ſhould chuſe to drink wa- 
ter by myſelf rather than to taſte of his 
cup. The way of making the liquor 
was this; a great number of natives come 
into the King's preſence, having a green 
herb call'd Cava, ty'd about their mid- 
WD © Ss Tg | 
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able to draw it out again, it had broken 
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dle; which (having made theirhonours to 
his majeſty) they all begin at once to 
chew, throwing the herb, after they 
have chew'd it, into a wooden trough; 
and putting, water to it, they work it 
with their hands, and ſo bring it to the 
King. upon their heads, preſenting it to 
him upon the knee. | 
Sailing from theſe iſlands, they purſu'd 
their voyage to the Eaſi Indies, where 7, /f 
tor a recompence of having found an their pie 
eaſier paſſage to the ſouth ſea, than that © <«rg0, 
thro” the Magellan ſtreights, their ſhip _ 4 
was conhicated by their own countrymen d by 
belonging to the Eaſt India company, their own 
and themſelves ſent home aboard other. 
ſhips: | men. 
Jacque L Heremite and Scapenham I Here. 
were ſent out by the Dutch in 1623 to mite and 
cruize upon the ſouth ſea, and make prize . 
of all the Spaniſh ſhips that came in their 15 „%. 
way. Theſe two, with 10 ſhips and Dutch 70 
1600 men, held that ſame courſe, their 4 Spa- 
countrymen had done of late, and took ſh; i 
ſeveral ſhips before they arriv'd in the- * 
ſouth ſea. After they had doubled cape 
Hoorn, they coaſted along Chili, and 
Peru, taking and burning many rich 
ſhips belonging to Spain. But thoſe two 
admirals dying one after the other, the 
fleet made the tour of the globe, and fo 
return'd, 


The laſt Dutch expedition we ſhall take 


notice of to South America is that of 


Brewer's 
ex ped itt» 
on. 


capt. Fleury Brewer in 1643, who ha- 
ving paſt Le Maire's ſtreights, came to a 
fair bay on the ſouth coaſt of Chili, not 
far from Caſtro, where they landed, and 
gave the name of Brewer's Haven to that 
bay. The night following, two great 
guns were fir'd from a hill near them; 
lieutenant Ter-Bergen being ſent to the 
top of the hill, with a party, found a 
village behind it, where the inhabitants 
had taken the allarm ; ſo that as he ap- 
proach'd, they fir'd upon him, and at- 
tack'd him with horſe and foot ; but he 
behav'd fo well, that he ſoon put them to 
flight, after they had loſt ſeveral men and 
horſes. Ter-Bergen purſa'd them to the 
woods, and had the good luck to thoot 
the Spaniſh commander Iſavera, which 
ſo diſcourag'd the Spanaras, that they 
made little reſiſtance. He got a conſide- 
rable treaſure hidden in the wood, the in- 
habitants having, upon the firſt ſight of 
the Dutch ſhips, carry'd their moſt por- 
table riches thither ; and having Kill'd all 
the horſes he met with, and burn'd the 
village, he retir'd to his companions be- 
low the hill. 

Setting ſail from Brewer's Haven, they 
landed at Caſtro in lat. 44 and burnt the 
town, which was ſituated on a mountain 


ſurrounded with flowry meadows and 
pleaſant orchards. But making no ftay 
| there, 
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came to have a great lik ing for the Dutch. 
But Brewer dy ing before any thing could 
be made of this alliance, Herkman ſuc- 


_ -ceeded to his command, and made ſo much 
"of the Chileſes, that they told him that 


they had, ſome time before that, demo- 
liſh'd the colony at Baldivia, which con- 
ſiſted of 5 50 houſes well built, with fine 
churches and large ſtreets: that they had 
put the garriſon to the ſword, and had 
pour'd melted gold down the governor's 
throat, and had made a drinking cup of 
his skull, and trumpets of his ſhin bones. 
Her kman making advantage of this ac- 
count, made the greateſt invectives againſt 
the Spaniards, and told the Chileſes, 
that his countrymen had ſery'd them after 
the ſame manner for their cruelty, and 
had thrown off their government; and 
that he and all his people were ready to 
Join with them againſt the Spaniards ; 
but withal he 1aid, it was neceſſary to 
build a ſtrong fort in Baldivia to enable 
them to withſtand the Spaniards, who 


might come from the other Spaniſh colo- 


nies in Chili, as alſo to make ſtore-houſe- 
es, and to fill them with proviſions of all 
Kinds, in caſe of a ſiege. To all theſe 


the natives agreed, and immediately ſent 


great plenty of proviſions to their ſhips, 
and told them they might come aſhore 
when they would and they would conduct 


them to Baldivia, and aſſiſt them in 


every thing they wanted. But Herman 
unluckily inquiring about gold, the na- 
tives ſeem'd thunder ſtruck, and from 
that moment alter'd their behaviour, and 
by degrees withdrew their favours, and at 
laſt would not come near the Dutch, nor 
give them any proviſions; ſo that Herman 
not being able to reconcile them to him, 
nor in a condition to force them to obedi- 


ence, leſt the coaſt of Chili, and in a ſhort 


time return'd home. | 

Whether the Dutch plantations, in 
America, are of 1o. little conſideration 
(beingonly in the ſmall iſlands call'd the 
Antilles) that writers have not thought 
it worth their while, to give any partion- 


lar hiſtory of their getting poſſeſſion of 


them, I cannot ſay ; but I have not met 
with any who giyes an account of their 
conqueſts or planting thoſe iſlands, un- 
leſs any thing comes in occaſionally in 
ſome other voyages, and that yery ſeldom; 
I ſhall therefore only touch upon their 


| 


| 


— 


that ſaint. 


niards poſſeſt it. 


| 


It is like a rock in the ſea at a diſtance, 


but is fruitful and pleaſant. The ſea is ſo Os. 


clear near this-ifland; that one. can ſee a 
ſtone at the bottom of it; and it abounds 


with the fiſh call'd Bonito. | 


II. S. Euſtare, lies ſoutheaſt from Gaba, Il. g. 
in 17 deg. and a half. It is not above Eullace. 


five leagues in compaſs, and yet has a co- 
lony of 1600 Durch. Altho' it is natu- 
rally ſo ſtrong, that a few people may be 
able to defend it againſt a number, 
yet the Dutch built a ſtrong fort which 
commands the harbour. This colony 
makes great advantage of their tobacco, 
fowls, hogs and goats, Which they {ell to 
neighbouring . iſlands. In the middle of 
the iſland there is a mountain which is 
ſcen a good way at ſea, on the top of 
which the trees grow to a point like a- pi- 


ramid. It has a pleaſant yale all round 


it, but they are in great want of freſh 
water, ſo that they are forced to uſe rain 
water, which they preſerve in ciſterns. 
The air of this iſland is wholeſome, and 
the foil fruitful; but it is very ſubject 
to earthquakes, and terrible hurricanes, 
whictfare more frequent now than former- 
ly. Theſe daſh ſhips to pieces in the'road 
and harbour, throw down houſes, tear up 
trees by the roots, rend mountains, plunge 
great pieces of rocks into the ſea. But 
they have, generally, warning of them 
before they happen; for the ſea is for the 
moſt part calmer than ordinary before 
they come, the birds fly from the moun- 
tains in flocks, and ly flat upon the ground 
in the valleys; and there falls a rain of 
ſalt and bitter water. This iſland was 


ſeveral times taken, ſometimes by the 


French and ſometimes by the Engliſh, 
but it was reſtor d to the Dutch by the 
peace of Reſwick. 


III. 8. mcent, welt from Barbadoes, III. $. 


is eight leagues long and fix broad. 
got this name from the Spaniards for ha- 
ving diſcover'd it upon the anniverſary of 
This iſland was well peo- 
pled by the Caribeaus before the Spa- 
It is a fruitful ſoil, and 
abounds with ſugar canes, &c. There are 
Engliſh in the iſland, but the greateſt part 
of it is poſſeſs d by the Dutch. The Mo- 
men here is much eſteem'd, it grows like an 
apple tree, and the fruit is like a green 
cucumber, but of a delicate taſte. 


IV. 


It Vincent, 


* 
— 


* 
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Iv. The next iſland in the Dutch poſ- 
ſeſſion is Bon-air iſland, eaſtward of cape. 
Roman, in the great bay f Terra Fir- 

ma, lat. 12 deg, About the middle of 
this 
harbour; and the Dutch have.4 good gar- 
riſon in the iſland, and there = ſeveral 
villages, where the natives live very 
4 * Here is abundante of cotton 
trees, guiacum, maiz, and guinea. corn, 
and a good ſalt pond, The iſland is about 

17 leagues in compals. {- _ F 
V. Weſt of Bon-air is Curaſſaw, the 
V.Curaſ. chief place oi trade of all the Dutch co- 
aw. lonies in America. It is about 13 leagues) 
round, a good ſoil, and the country plain. 
Here they have large black cqttle, and 
make good cheeſe for their own ule, and 
to export. There are many plantations 
of ſugar; a hanſome town, with a cita- 
del, and good harbour. The merchants 
ate rich, and the Dutch allowing liberty 
of conſcience, the town is made up of all 
nations, and all religions, who-drive.a-yaſt 
trade all over the Jeſt Indies, particular- 
ly. with Terra Firma for negroes and 
Dutch manufactures, which they ſell for 
pearls, jewels, indigo, cocoa, cochenile 
and 6 x48 This is the. feat of their 
governor, and court of juſtice. Frog 

VI. The laſt iſland ſubject to the 
Dutch is Aruba or Oruba juſt before cape: 
Roman, and weſt of Curaſſaw about 20 
miles. The product of this. iſland is 
ſheep, goats, and ſome ſugar, 5 

Theſe are all the Dutch plantations in 
America, and indeed it is ſtrange that 
ſuch a trading country as Holland, have 
not got more footing in the*Feſt Iudies, 
but I ſuppoſe, it was very mich owing to 
their having been intent upon worming 
the Engliſh, and Portugueſe out of a good 
part of the trade, in the Eaſt Indies, 


IV. Bon- 
Air. 


VI. Aru- 


0 


land, on the ſouth fide, is a good 


1 


of the Jeſt : but of that we ſhall ha ve 
occaſion to ſpeak elſewhere, __ 
Thus we have gone thro' all the parts 
of America both ſouth and north, as far 
as they, have been as yet diſcover'd hy 
Eutopeans, with any certainty; and as 
far as we could have authors of credit 
for vouchers, have given an account of 


the ſeveral Europeans found in planting 


them. If we haveſcem'd to have dwelt too 


long upon ſome conqueſts, and to curtail'd 


which we have inſiſted longeſt, ſuch as 
Mexico: and Peru, were not only the firſt 
atchievements of the Spaniards who were 
the firſt diſcoverers of America; bur 
they were likewiſe of the greateſt im- 
portance, as being the conqueſt of two 
vaſt monarchies; whereas the others, were 
but the ſubduing of petty provinces in 
teſpect of them. Beſides, that after ha- 
ving related all that was neceſſary to be 
faid in the conqueſt of thoſe 
a great deal of what we found inother wars 
with the Indians, was but a kind of repe- 
tition of adventures very like thoſe related 
before, And therefore, as we made it our 
ſtudy, according to the beſt of our skill, 


and materials and time allow'd us, to 


make this work both diverting and uſcful 
to the reader, we judg'd it proper to cut 
off a great many ſuperfluities, which have 
fwell'd other books upon this ſubject, al- 
tho* we hope there is nothing worthy of 
being inſerted, that is left out, as far as 
it came to our knowledge, 

All that now remains with regard to 


ral hiſtory of it; which we have refery'd 
to a diſtin chapter, both to avoid repe- 
tions, and to give our readers a clearer 
idea of what is moſt worthy to be taken 
notice of, in the yaſt country hitherto de- 


which hinder'd them from minding that 


1 


ſerib'd. 


their firſt diſcoveries, and of the difficulty 


others, it was becauſe thoſe adventures in 


wont empires, 
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America is to give the Natural and Mo- 
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CHAP. VIII. 
The NarTURAL and Mo RAL Hiſtory of . 
AMERICA 


In treating this ſubject, we ſhall chiefly follow Acoſta as being the author of greateſt 


credit, as havi 
writes with g 


liv'd a long time in different 
judgment and modeſty, .and therefore with bim we ſhall divide 


parts of America, and one who 


this chapter into two diſtinct parts, vi. I. The Natural Hiſtory, and II. The 


Moral: but inſtead of the breaks he makes, by books and chapters, we ſhall 


content ourſelyes with putting the different heads upon the margin, 


E G T. IL 
The Natural Hiſtory of AMERICA. 


HE ancients, conſidering that the 
nearer the ſun approach'd to the 


different countries where they reſided, 
the greater the heat was in thoſe coun- 
tries; and, on the contrary, that as the 
ſun remoy'd farther ſouth, the cold wea- 
ther increas'd; and finding, that in ſorne 
parts of the world which they knew, ({ach 
as Greece, Italy and Spain, and on the 


other ſide of the Mediterranean, Bar- 


bary and HOP; or farther eaſt, in all 
that part of 4/{@ which lies northward 
of the tropic of Cancer) the heats were 
very exceſſive during the ſummer months, 
and the colds proportionable in the win- 
ter : This experience made them conclude, 
that, in thoſe parts of the globe, to which 
the tun is, for the molt part, perpendicu- 
lar, there could be no living for fear of 
being burnt up ; whereas, on the other 
hand, in the places near the poles, they 
thought it impracticable for any creatures 
to ſubſiſt for cold, For both reaſon and 
experience taught them, that the more 
direct or perpendicular the ſun- beams are 
to any place, they heat it the more; 

Thetorrid therefore if the weather was ſo hot durin 

2 15 the ſummer in Greece, Italy or Spain, 

leb di. 8 g 

inbabite. Which are 17 deg. from the tropic of 


ble ly the Cancer, the ne plus ultra of the fun north- 


ancients. ard, what could they imagine muſt hap- 
* Nat. pen in thoſe countries lying between that 
Hiſt. of tropic, and the line, and as far ſouth on 
2 the other ſide of the line? therefore 


Eng. Ed. Aiiſtole, as quoted by Acoſta, * was of 


1604. opinion that the torrid ZONe Was not in- 


we habited. To this Ovid alludes þÞ 
let. 
Eb 1. 8 PET TER 
Qrarum que meaia eſt, non eft habi- 
tabilis &ſiu; 
Nix tegit alia aras. 


The middle Zone thro' heat unpeopl'd 
lies; 
Two more are hid in ſnow... 


And Virgil was of the ſame opinion ||. . 9 . 


Quinque tenent calum Zone : quarum 
una coruſco 


Semper ſole rubens, & torrida ſemper 


' abign: 


uam circum extreme, dextra levaque, 


trahuntur, 


Cerulea glacie concretæ, atque imbri- 
bus atris. | 
Has inter, mediamque, duæ mortalibus 
4gris | | 

Munere conceſſæ Divum. 


Five Zones divide 
The Heavens: of which one red with 
ſolar fire, 


For ever burns: two, (one on either 
hand, 


And on the globe's- extremes, ) round 
this are drawn, 

Stiff with green ice, and black with 
low'ring clouds. 

Twixt thoſe and that which fills the 
middle ſpace, 

Two, by th' indulgence of the Gods, 
were given 

To weary mortals.---— 


Dr. Travy. 


But the ground of this error in the an- 
cients was a miſtake in fact. For the 


were of opinion that drought and heat . 
were the neceſſary conſequences of the ground 


ſun's being near a country, (and indeed, 7 
error. 


for the moſt part it is ſo without the tro- 
picks) yet experience ſhews the contrary 
in the torrid Zone, that is, 23 degrees 
from the equinoctial line both ſouth and 
north ; for the countries north of the line, 
within the tropic of Cancer, have the 


cleareſt. 


this 
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In the 
torrid 


cleareſt and faireſt weather, when the 
ſan is fartheſt ſouth, and ſo remov'd at 
the greateſt diſtance from them ; and, on 
the contrary, they have the greateſt rain, 
ſhow and miſts, when the ſun is directly 
over their heads. Thus in New Spain, 
and in the iſlands of Cuba, Sc. between 
the line and the tropic of Cancer, when 
the ſun moves towards the oppoſite tropic, 
the air is clear and calm, they have nei- 
ther rain nor ſnow, the rivers fall, and 


zone it ſome of them are quite dry; but as the 
5: faireſt ſyn comes back again, and paſſes the line 


weather 
in win- 
ter. 


J. 


| 


towards them, the rain and ſnow fall, the 
rivers {well and overflow their banks. 
The very ſame thing is known in Peru, 
which lies in the oppoſite part of the for- 
rid Sone towards the tropic of Capricorn; 
their faireſt weather is in the months of 
June and Tub when the ſun is at the 
greateſt diſtance from them, being near 
the tropic of Cancer ; and in November 
and December, when they haye the ſun 
vertical to them, their rains and ſnows 
fall, and their lakes and rivers ſwell. 

This is found by experience, in all the 
continent. and iſles of America between 
the two tropicks, to be the common rule 
of heats and dry weather. But there are 
other parts of the earth where there are 
exceptions to this rule, particularly in 
Africa; the reaſon of which may be, 
cither from the nature of the ſoil, or from 
accidental winds which drive the clouds 
to other places; but this we ſhall take 
notice of in its proper place. 

But the caſe is quite different without 


the tropicks, both in Europe and Ameri- 


ca: cold and moiſture go together, as alſo 


heat and drought generally ſpeaking, in 


the places without the tropic of Cancer. 
Our rain and ſnow are in winter, and our 
dry weather in ſummer. The very ſame 


happens without the tropic of Capricorn, 
as in Chili and Magellanic Land, always 


remembring that our ſummer is their 
winter. 

And indeed the difference is ſo viſible 
between Chili and Peru as to the rains, 
that our author ſays, the Spaniards in 


2 Peru reckon the three ſummer months of 
5 Nov. Dec. and 


Jau. their winter, be- 
cauſe, altho' the fun is directly over their 
heads, ſo that they have no ſhadow at 
noon, yet then is their ſeaſon for rain, and 
the overflowing of the rivers. Nor is 
there any country in the world, without 
the tropicks, that has more plenty of wa- 


ter, in lakes, rivers, and marſhes, than 


thoſe parts of America which ly within 
the torrid Zone ; which makes travelling 
in ſummer very difficult, and the rivers 
overflow their banks ſo frequently, about 
that time of the year, that thoſe who 
live near the river of Plate, forſceing its 
overflowing, abandon their | houſes, and 
. 


taking proviſions for three months, live 
in cano.s, or retire to places not over- 
flow'd, till the river ſubſides. Altho' 
this river falls into the ſea beyond the tro- 
pic of Capricorn, near Buenos Ayres in 
36 deg. 1. lat.; yet it takes its riſe (as 
well as that of the Amazons, otherwiſe 
call'd Maranon, and the river Magda le- 
na, or Rio Grande) between the equi- 
noctial line, and the ſouth tropic: and 


every one of theſe rivers is greater than 


any that were ever known in Europe, 
Aſia or Africa: that of la Plata being 
larger than the Nile, Ganges and Eu- 
phrates put together; and one branch of 
it takes its file in Peru. The river of 
Amazons, or Maranon, likewiſe flows 
from Peru, and is, like the other, ſo en- 
creas'd by a number of ſmall rivers fall- 
ing into it, that one may fail in the mid- 
dle of it without ſecing land on either ſide. 
It croſſes the whole large country of the 
Amazons, and falls into the ocean at the 
line. The Rio Grande falls into the ocean 
in the north part of Terra Firma, and 
enters it with ſuch force, that for 10 
leagues together, it does not mix with the 
water of the ſea, | 
Beſides theſe and other conſiderable 
rivers, between the tropics, there are ſe- 
veral lakes in the forrid Sone, ſuch as, 
Parime, under the line, Caſipa in 5 deg. 
n. lat. beſides many others; particularly 
one very remarkable in Peru, call'd Titi- 
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caca, in the province of Callao, 5. lat. 15 ,_ ke Ti. 


deg. which is 35 leagues long, and 
broad, and is ſapply'd by ten large rivers 
falling into it, The water of this lake 
is neither ſalt nor brackiſh, but yet is not 
fit to be drank. They have ſeveral float» 
ing villages or iſlands, upon this lake ar- 
tificially made, of a fort of reeds which 
the Indians call Tortora, which ſerve 
them for abundance of uſes. There are 
a fort of brutiſh people call'd Cos, who 
making boats of this Tortora, tie them 
together, and ſo faſtening them to ſome 
rock in the lake, a parcel of them live to- 
gether in thoſe floating habitations, and, at 
their pleaſure,ſhift places, and remove their 
iſland to a more convenient corner. This 
lake is well ſtor'd with fiſh and fowl, the 
great ſubſiſtance of thoſe wild people who 
inhabit the lake, and of thoſe more ci vi- 
lized, who live near it. 


Altho' Titicaca is ſupply'd with ſo 


many rivers, it has hut one ſmall vent 
out, which runs with great force for about 
50 leagues, and then forms another lake. 
The depth of the water in this outlet, and 
the violence of the current, will not al- 
low a, bridge to be made over it; ſo that 
the Indians not only paſs themſelves but 
carry over goods, and men, who are not 
ſo expert at ſwiming as they are, in two 


or three different manners; ſometimes they 


4 H put 


1.5 ricaca. 
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put the perſon or quantity of goods in a 
basket, to which they tie a rope, and 
ſwiming over firſt themſelyes, draw the 
basket after them to the other bank. At 
other times, they make a wadd of ſtraw, 
or ſome light ſtuff, and getting a ſtride 
upon it, take the party, who wants to 

aſs, behind them, and then paddle them- 
Faves over with a ſhort board. Or elſe 
they make a kind of float of gourds or 
pumpions ty'd together, upon which they 
place a number of perſons, or a quantity 
of goods, and, a parcel of them getting 
hold of ſome ropes, and ſwiming croſs, 
tow the float after them, whilſt others 
ſwim behind, and puſh it forward. 

M There are many other rivers and lakes 

Ir ma in America between the two tropicks, as 

great riv- may be ſeen in our maps, on both ſides of 
er: in the the line, that is, thro all Peru, the Ama- 
ne, Son country, and Brazil, on the ſouth 

fide; and in Popayan, New Granada, 
and all the Terra Firma on the north; 
and thoſe rivers the largeſt of any in the 
world; which ſhows ſufficiently the error 
of the antients in believing that the torrid 

Zone was a parch'd up deſert, without wa- 

ter, and conſequently uninhabited. 

I don't know whether there is any 
other philoſophical reaſon to be afſign'd 
for the frequent rains in this part of the 
globe, in ſummer, than that which our 
author has given for it, vig. that the per- 
pendicular, or vertical fun has ſo great a 
force, that it exhales the vapours in ſuch 
quantities, that the clouds are not able to' 
hold them, but they muſt neceſſarily fall 
down almoſt as ſoon as exhal'd. This he 
proves, by one obſeryation, which indeed 
ſeems to be of ſome weight. That the 
greateſt rains fall there in the afternoon, 
when the ſun is in its utmoſt ſtrength. 
And therefore he ſays, that travellers in 
that country, begin their journey early in 
the morning, and travel till an hour after 
mid-day, and then reſt to be free from the 
rains, which generally fall after that hour. 
And he illuſtrates this obſervation by the 
known experiment of a candle, which, 
if the wike or cotton is too large, melts. 
the wax or tallow, ſo that it runs down 
the ſides of the eandle without being eva- 
pourated by the heat; whereas, if the 
cotton be in a juſt proportion, the flame 
conſumes the wax or tallow by degrees 
without its running down by too ftrong 
heat. | 

Nor is this burning Sone, as the anci- 
ents call'd it, ſo excceding hot as they 
imagin'd it muſt be, from the conftant 
nearnefs of the ſun. Our author ſays * 
that when he paſt the line, being in the 
month of March, when the ſun was di- 
rectly over their heads, he was afraid, 
from the accounts he had read in ancient 
authors, that he ſhould have been roaſted : 


The rea- 
ſon of the 
ran fall- 
ing moſt 
in ſum- 
mer near 
the line, 
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but he found · himſelf agreeably diſap- C 
pointed, and found it ſo cold that he went {+1 


and fate in the ſun to warm himſelf, and oy 
laugh at Ariſtotle.  * | bot. 


The reaſons of this temperature of the 

air, as he obſerves are chiefly theſe two, 

I. The frequent rains, formerly mention'd 
which cool the air; and II. The equal 
diviſion of day and night. For, althe' 

the direct rays of the ſun are undoudted- Nea 
ly very ſtrong in the regions between 1 
the tropic ks, yet this influence laſts but a W 
ſhort while, and then the earth has as long tempe- 
to cool in the night, as it had to be hear. “. 
ed in the day. For experience ſnews that 
a {mall fire long continued, heats more, 
than a greater which laſts but a ſhort 
time; thus the climate without the tro- 
picks, on both fides the mediterranean, 
for inſtance, or farther north: altho”the fan 
has not fo great force in his oblique dart- 
ing of his rays, as in thoſe places to which 
he 1s vertical; 'yet conſidering that he 
warms much longer in the day time, and 
is a much ſhorter while abſent in the night 
without the tropricks than within, the 
length of the days, and the more quick 
returns of day, make up the leſs degree 
of heat, by the oblique falling of the 


ſun's rays. 


* 


But this temperature is not the ſame 
throꝰ all the torrid zone, and it cannot be 


Excepti 
ons from 


deny'd, the heats in the regions of Africa 
within the tropicks, are much more in- 
ſupportable than thoſe under the ſame pa- 
rallels in America; and even in America 
itſelf, there is a great difference between 
two countries of the fame lat. Thus 
there is a difference between the heat 
along the 10th deg. of lat. in Africa, and 

the parts of Terra Firma in the ſame 

lat. in America: in the African ſide, the 
heats are more intolerable, and the na- 
tives all black ; whereas, in the other, 

it is yery comfortable living, and the na- 
tives of a better colour. Thus again, 
there is a difference between Brazile and 
Peru on the fame continent, and in the 
ſame lat. many parts of Brr=z7# being un- 
comfortably hot, and thoſe in Pery very 
temperate. Conſidering then theſe, and 
many other exceptions, to the preceding 
obſervations, of the temperature of the 
torrid Sone, there muſt be ſome other 
cauſes aſſign'd for this difference. 

The reaſons given by our author for 1e 
the variety mention'd, are, the neigh- en 
bourhood of ſome places to the ſea ; the 25 _ 
fituation of the places with regard to their mo 
horizontal height; and the nature and g. 
property of the different winds. I. Thoſe g 
places near the ocean are cooller than h 
places of the ſame latitude at a diſtance ““ 
from it; becauſe ſthe very nature of wa- 

ter is to cool the air; and it is obſervable 


the gene 
ral rule. 


that it is always colder at ſea than at 
| | | land; 


Ne 


II. The 


Horixon- 


ral 
beighth. 


ITId. The 
different 
winds, 


land; fo that thoſe places in the burning 
zone in America, being between the north 
and ſouth ſeas, the laſt of which is much 
larger than the eaſt ſea, on the other fide 
of Africa, that may make the difference 
between them. But as this is not an uni- 
verſal rule, but there are exceptions to it, 
particularly thoſe two countries aboye 
mention'd, Peru and Bra gil, our author 
ives a | 

IId Reaſon for the difference of heat 
and cold, in diftin&t places in the fame 
lat. viz. their horizontal heighth. It is a 
moſt univerſal obſervation, in all climates, 
that the tops of high hills are colder than 
the valleys and lower grounds. Thus 
there is inow upon the alpes, and other 
mountains in Europe, long after it comes 
to be temperate in the lower countries, 
And this proceeds not only from the leſs 
reverberation of the rays of the ſun on 
the mountains, as having leſs plain to re- 
fle& them; but there is this additional 
reaſon for-it, that the region of the air 
is naturally colder, the greater diſtance it 
is from the ground; fo that what is call'd 
the middle region of the air 1s colder than 
the lower region. | | 

We ſhall not enter into a philoſophical 
diviſion of the air into three regions; nor 
enquire whether the third region is warm- 
er than the ſecond: it is ſufficient for our 
purpoſe that it is allow'd by all, nor can 
it be contradicted, without philoſophizing 
away common ſenſe and experience, that 
the loweſt ground is the warmeſt, unleſs 
there be ſome other accidental cauſe which 
alters the caſe. So that the reaſon why 
ſome parts of America in the fame lat. are 
cold, and others hot, proceeds many times 
from the one's being horizontally higher 
than- the others: and altho' the high 
mountains ſuch as the Cordilleras in Pe- 
ru and Chili, and the other great hills 


throughout this new world, are too high 


to make living upon them practicable; 
yet the riſing ground from the coaſt is ſo 
temperate in moſt places of the torrid 
Zone, that there is very comfortable liv- 
ing in it, unleſs ſome accidental quality of 
the earth itſelf make it otherwiſe, | 
But the IIId reaſon aſſign'd by our au- 
thor for the coldneſs of ſome parts of the 
globe, in this Sone, above others is, the 
breezes, or the different qualities of the 
winds which blow in ſome places above 
others. Thus he obſerves that in Bra- 
Sile, Ethiopia and Paraguen it is inſup- 
portably hot, for want of thoſe cooling 
breezes, which refreſh the air, in places 
of the ſame latitude with thoſe, on both 
ſides of the line. And he affirms, that 
in Peru, the nights are not ſo hot as in 
Spain. Thus in the province of Callao, 
e leaſt ſhade defends from the heat, and 
you are as cool out of the ſun, as in places 


and of the different effects they 


terranean, or on this fide of it. 
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20 deg. farther from the line. Nor is it 
only at certain times that you have ſuch 
cool breezes; for, as this author ſays, 
theſe winds reign there the whole ſummer, 
and hinder the groſs yapours from gather= 
ing together which, in Europe, occaliof 
thoſe heavy and trobleſome heats which 
laſt the whole night, and make the air 
as if it came from a furnace. 
It comes, that the mornings are the only 
tolerable hours for refreſhment, in other 
places, but in America, where thoſe 
breezes predominate, it is comfortable 
even in the hotteſt time of the day, and 
all the night over. 5 Thi 

But let people philoſophize as much 
as they will, I own myſelf fo unfaſhiona- 
ble, as to attribute the temperature of the 
air in different regions to the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Al MIOHTTYT CREATOR, 
who at the beginning provided for every 
climate, what he faw moſt convenient for 
ſuch as he deſign'd ſhould inhabit the dif- 
ferent parts of the earth. And altho” 
Gop works by ſecond cauſes, and that 
many natural reaſons of things which a 
pear very odd, have been diſcover'd by 
many, who, in different ages, have given 
into the ſearch of nature; yet I am firm- 
ly perſuaded, that PxovriůU“ Nc muſt be 
the Dernier Reſort for many Phænomiua 
not to be diſcover'd by philoſophy ; and, 
without queſtion, they who are truly 
philoſophers will be of my opinion, and, 
with the royal pſalmiſt thankfully ſay, 
O Lony! How manifold are thy works ? 
in wiſdom 0. thou made them all, &c. 
This our author was ſo ſenfible of, that 


he refolves all into the great efficient 
cauſe, after he had taken ſome pains to 


account for the different forts of winds, 
have, 
upon the places where they blow; and 
after he had ſhewed that the eaſt wind, 
which is commonly hot and troubleſome 
in Spain, is the wholeſomeſt and cooleſt 
in Murria ; and this could not proceed 
from the different regions of the heavens 
by which they are call'd, and ſo take their 
qualities from thence, becauſe, as he well 
obſerves, a wind from the north in one 
part muſt blow the ſame way, in all other 
places north of that, if it came from that 
part of the heavens ; which is contrary 
to common experience; for there are north 
winds in Africa for inſtance, at the ſame 
time that it blows ſouth or caſt in ſeveral 
places in the fame longitude on the Medi- 
Nor 'is 
it agreeable to fact, that the winds take 
their qualities (without exception) from 


the ſoil thro' which they blow, becauſe 


we find, in the fame region, where the 
vapours and exhalations are of one fort, 


and quality, there are winds which pro- 


duce quite different and contrary effects. 
Therefore 


Hence 
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torrid 
zone the 
erſterly 
wands 
reign the 
whole 
year. 
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erefore our author to the true 
ountain, to lodge the cauſe of them, 
which he does not know ; and aſcribes the 
reaſon. of ſuch different effects to Him, 
who brings the winds out of his trea- 


ſures, and he owns, that the wind. b/ow- 


eth where it liſteth, thou heareſt the ſound 
thereof, but canſt not tel} whence it com- 
eth nor whither it goeth. . 

But chere is one general obſervation 
made by this author, and confirm'd by the 
practice of all that fail to the Me- Indies; 
which is, that, in the forrid zone, the 
winds are eaſterly thro' the whole {year : 
and therefore they who go to thoſe parts 
of America, do not return home by the 
ſame way that they go thither, altho' it 


is the neareſt, and moſt ſecure, if the 
wind would ſerve them. So that, as he 


ſays, in going from Spain to the , eſt- 


Indies, they: find it difficult to paſs the 
Canaries becauſe of the different winds 
that blow near thoſe iſlands, but having 
paſt them, they ſail, with a weſterly wind 
till they get beyond the tropic; and as 


Joon as oy enter the burning zone, they 


are ſure of an eaſterly wind; inſomuch 


that they need not touch their fails, the 


whole voyage after, if they are bound for 
any port between the tropicks. When 
any fleets come to the Caribee iſlands, 
with this eaſterly wind, then they ſeparate 
according to the places they are bound 
for, to accompliſh which, the ſame wind 
ſerves them all, whether they ſail ſouth, 
weſt, or north. But when they return to 
NN or to any other part of Europe, 
they avoid all that ſea, which leads to 
the Cauaries, and ſail to the Havana, 
where the current helps them out, beyond 
the tropic of Cancer, thro' the Bahama 
iſlands, where they meet with the weſter- 
ly winds, to carry them to the. Azores ; 
which makes the navigation home, longer 
and more uncertain, 'Thus in going to the 
Eaſt Indies, after they paſs the Canaries, 
they are oblig'd to fail with an caſterly 
wind, croſs the line, and fo, in.a ſouth 
courle, till they come to about 27 deg. 
fouth latitude; and do not attempt to 
make for the cape of Good Hope till they 
be without the forrid Sone, and ſo have 
the benefit of weſterly winds, which they 


have not within it. And this makes the 


difference between the navigation to the 
Eajt and Weſt Indies. To the Weſt In- 
dies, it is eaſier to go than to return, be- 
cauſe from the Canaries, you can eaſily 
xeach the tropic, and then your courſe is 
weſterly ; but you muſt coaſt along, in 
returning, till you get out of the burn- 
ing Sone, Which is a long paſſage, and 
takes more time to perform it. Whereas 
it is juſt the reverſe in going to the Eaſt: 
Tagies: Your paſſage thither is tedious, 
being oblig'd, upon the account of the 


reer 
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caſterly winds, to make a right angle, in- 
ſtead of a ſtraight line, between the -tro- 
pic of Cancer, and the cape of Good Hope; 
ut in returning, the caſterly wind carries 
you in a ſtraight line to Cape Verd from 
Good Hope, 1 that you run the diagonal 
of the courſe you had from the tropic of 
Cancer to that cape in the voyage to the 
Indtes. The ſame advantage of the wind, 
they have who fail from the American 
coaſt of the ſouth ſea to the Eaſt Indies; 
whereas in coming back to New Spain 
or Peru from China, they ate. oblig'd to 
run up as high as Japan, to catch the 
weſt wind, and ſo ſteer their couſe to Ca- 
lephur nia. 32 
But altho' the eaſt wind reigns, as our 
author terms it, in the Zorrid Sone, it is 
not to be underſtood, as if no other wind 
was ever to be known there; or that the 
eaſterly winds are always due eaſt; for 
there are ſometimes ſouth and north winds 
but rarely; and thoſe they call eaſterly 
are ſuch as partake of the caſt, excluſive 
of the weſt but may declize from preciſe 
eaſt to either ſouth or north. So that the 
wind at ſoutheaſt or northeaſt, or ſome 
points farther ſouth or north do not con- 
tradict the general propoſition. | 


(no matter whether of the earth, or the 


elements likewiſe move. This motion, 
for inſtance, of the air, is {quicker near 
the line than it is at a greater diſtance 
from it; as the motion of a wheel near 
the center, is quicker than at or near the 
| circumference; and thus the air moving 
with greater force towards the weſt near 
the line, than at a diſtance from it, occa- 
ſions the wind to blow from the caſt un- 
leſs ſome other accident give it a turn. 

But whatever reputation Acoſka may 
have, we ſhall not be afraid of doing him 
wrong, by naming another author, and 
inſerting his account of the winds being 
eaſterly, for the moſt part between the 
tropicks. This author is Dr. Varenius, in 
his Compleat Syſtem of General Geogra- 
phy, improv'd and illuſtrated by Six Teac | 
Newtow and Dr. Jurin, | tranſlated by 


lays, * © The principal and general cauſe 


<« juſt under it; and the air rarify'd takes 
«© more room: and hence it is that the air 
<* thruſts forward the air next to it; and 
cc 1 

the ſun going round from caſt to weſt, 
the preſſure is made weſtward, as ap- 
pears in moſt places of the torrid zone, 
* and every where there, on the ſea, a 


« continual caſt wind blows : and the air 
« rarity'd 
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In giving the reaſon why the eaſterly Ie re. 
wind predominates in this Sone, his argu= ſon e 
ment is this. That the diurnal motion % 


celeſtial bodies) is the cauſe, why the tropich. 


Mr, Dugdale and publiſh'd this year. He 1732 


* (of the wind,) is the ſun itſelf, which, Col 
* by its firery beams, rarifies and attenu- Syd. I"! 
Hates the air, eſpecially that which is “7. 


* 
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« rarify'd | preſſes weſtward within the!“ the eighth part of a mile, they can 
e tropicks. There is a preſſure indeed all not return to it for the eaſterly: wind.” 
« round, but the air is not admitted to But both this author and Acoſta tell 
4 other points, the preſſure not being ſo} us that there are exceptions to this gene- 
2 great as toward the welt becauſe the] ral rule, for upon the coaſt either of 
S «& fun moves that way: but in our cli-] Africa or America, different cauſes may 
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Ito which they commonly go, as they 


« mate, tis ſo only, for the moſt part, be- 
cc fore and after ſun riſing, where there are 
« no other winds that blow ſtronger and 
« gyercome it. And ſome places, or other 
points, are more diſpos d to receive 
« this force than others, and therefore 
cc hen the ait is thruſt moſt to the north, 
« the wind is faid to blow from the ſouth; 
« and fo of other winds. And tis to be 
« obſerved, that when this is to a 
« point between the four cardinals” | viz. 
caſt, ſouth, weſt and north] © then the 
ind ſeems different to different coun-- 
cc tries. For tho' the point, in reſpect of 
<« the place the ſun is vertical to, be but 
« one, yet it is different in reſpect of other 
ce places. And thus one and the fame 
« cauſe makes a wind that has different 
© names in different places.” 

The ſame author, ſpeaking of general 
and particular winds, ſays * * Theſe ge- 
c neral winds are found only between the 
« tropicks round the earth, except in ſome 
places, where they are ſeven deg. be- 
« yond the tropicks; and they are ever 
« from the caſt, or from collateral points, 
« as ſouth caſt and north eaſt the whole 
« year round, yet not always with the ſame 
degree of force in all thoſe places but 
« they are hinder'd in ſome places more, 
“in others leſs. They are moſt conſtant 
« in the Pacific Sea, vis. that part of it 
« which lies between the tropicks; fo 
te that the ſhips which come from the 
*& Aquapulco, a port in New Spain in 
America, to the Philippine Iſlands, 
that is from eaſt to weſt, often fail 
three months, without ever changing 
© or ſhifting their fails; having a conſtant 
« eaſt or north caſt wind: nor did any 
<* ſhip ever yet periſh in that vaſt yoy- 
« age of 1650 miles. And therefore the 
<« failors think they may ſleep there 
*« ſecurely. And thus 'tis alſo in 


« Brazil in America; in the middle of 
* which voyage lies the iſle of St. Helena 


* return from India to Europe, and lies 
* about 350 miles from the ſaid cape :) 
* which is run oftentimes in 16 days, and 
« ſometimes in 12, as the general winds 
* are more or lets ſtrong ; and the ſeamen 
© are as ſecure when they come to the 
« ſame parallel of lat. with St. Helena 
(for the cape is beyond the ſouth tro- 
** pic;) their chiefeſt care is to obſerve, 
that they do not paſs by the iſland, as 


produce different winds ;- but at ſea this is 
the common obſervation, unleſs ſome ac- 
cident make a change. 

Acoſta likewiſe mentions ſtrange effects 
of the wind in ſeveral parts of the Indies, 
particularly at Pariacaca in Peru, which 
is a high mountain, one of the Andes, 


| where all that aſcend are ſuddenly taken 


with ſuch a ſickneſs as thoſe are affected 


ny | with who are ſick at fea, And the only 
remedy is to ſtop their mouths, noſes, and 


ears, as much as poſſible till they get 
over a certain place from whence this air 
or wind flows; and our author believes 
it is becauſe it is too fine arid ſubtil, pro- 
ceeding from the heighth of the mountain. 
In other places of the fame Andes the 
wind . KilF'd people without any violence, 
but by the very quality of it ; and then 
prelery'd their bodies without being cor- 
rupted, as happen'd to thoſe who dy'd 
in Almagro's expedition to Chili. 


Having thus faid what is neceſſary of 


the air or wind, with reſpect to the torrid 
Zone, and ſhew'd that the places in that 
climate are not fo intolerable for heat as 
might be imagin'd upon account of their 
nearneſs to the ſun ; we ſhall only ſay 
in general of the reſt of America, that 
the air is more or lefs temperate according 
to the nature of the ſoil, or their horizon- 


tal heighth. Thus that part of New 


9pain or Mexico, which lies without the 


tropic, as likewiſe New Mexico, which is 
farther north, are temperate climates; on- 
ly that the latter is ſometimes ſubject to 
hurricanes, which are occaſion'd by the 
cavities of the earth containing ſuch par- 
ticles of matter as getting vent with ſome 
reſiſtance produce a ſtorm or hurricane, 
but if they meet with a ſtrong reſiſtance 
cauſe an earthquake, 


But not to be too tedious on this ſub- 


erent cauſes of winds in general, which 
will account for all the ſorts of them not 
only in America, but thro' the whole 
globe. Of theſe he reckons theſe ſeven 


2 
ject, we ſhall from Varenius, give the dif- e 4 
<« failing from the cape of God Hope to | fe 


cauſes.“ I. © The ſun, as we have al- Vl. I. 


ready quoted him upon another ac- * 


count, © 2, The exhalations from ſea 
* and land, that are rais'd plentifully, 
* and with ſome force; but they do not 
* cauſe a wind, till they begin to rariſy. 
& 3. The rarcfaQtion and attenuation of 
« the clouds, great or fmall, made by the 
« ſun and other ſtars, or by the ſulphu- 
“ reous particles of fire enclos'd in a placc. 


* *tis very ſmall, for if they paſs it but 
No. X. 6. ; ON | 


« 4. The melting of ſnow and ice, eſpeci- 
41 « ally 


474. 


ec ally that which lies on high places: for 
ce they are not all melted. 5. The riſing: 
ce and various ſituation of the moon and 


« ftars. 6. The condenſation or rarefac- 


ce tion of the air and vapours by heat and 
cold. 7. The" deſcending of clouds 
<« that thereby preſs the ait below. 
And, as he adds, The conſideration 
« of the olipile [that is a machine of 
braſs or copper or other mettal in the 
ſhape of a bottle, with à long ſmall 
neck turn d at the top like the head of 
a crane, with a ſmall hole in it] “ is of 
<« uſe for underſtanding the cauſes of the 
« wind; for, the water-inclos'd in it, be- 
«© ing heated with fire, ſends out of the 
« {mall hole of it, a ſtrong ſteam of va- 
<« pours, like a wind blowing, which con- 
<« tinnes till the water is all exhal'd. The 
<« profler air that furrounds ſerves inſtead 
of the ſmall hole: [in that machine z 
« and ſometimes it is ftrengthen'd by 
« other vapours and little clouds behind 
«it, and ſometimes it is condenſed, and 
ſo makes way for the air to move to 
that point.” 

From all which it follows, that as the 
different parts of America have more or 
leſs fun ; more or fewer exhalations ; 
greater or leſs rarefaction of the clouds; 
a greater or leſs quantity of ice or ſnow ; 
the moon or ftars differently ſituated ; the 
air and yapours more or lefs condens'd by 
heat and cold; or finally the air below 
more or leſs preſt by the deſcending clouds, 
the winds are either, higher or lower, 
more or leſs frequent, and more or leſs 
refreſhing or boiſtrous. And thus much 
of the air. | 
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vated above the ſea coaſt, but upon a le- 
vel with it, and the land. 3. Altho' by 
ſuch accurate inſtruments as, are now us'd, 
it is an eaſ matter to find the altitude ot 
a, mountain or tower, aboyc the places 
where the obleryations. are taken, yet no 
ſailors ever could make out. the altitude 
of the main ocean, above the ſea coaſt. 
4. The ſea not being higher than the 
iſlands, many of which are in the main 
ocean, is a demonſtration, that the ſca has 
the ſame center with the land. 5. The 
wa ves on the ocean naturally diffuſe them- 
ſelyes into a ſmooth furface, which ſhe ws 
that the water cannot ſtand in a heap. 
6. If the ſea, were higher than the land, 
there would be a conſtant flux from the 
ocean into the rivers (which are for the 
moſt part lower than the land) whereas 
we find the rivers flow into the ſea, ex- 
cept at the turn of tide, which hasno 
relation to the heighth of the ſea. 

From theſe experiments, which are ob- 
vious to the meaneſt capacity, it appears 
that our fancying the ſea, at a diſtance, to 
be higher than at the ſhore, 1s a deception 
of the fight; and the very ſame appear- 
ance a row of pillars, or trees upon a ho- 
rizontal plain of any length, will make to 
the eye; the fartheſt ſeeming higher altho' 
in reality upon a level. 

This agrees exactly with what Acoſta 
ſays of the ſtreights of Mage/lan, where 
the north and ſouth ſeas, (which are the 
two that are known to flow on both ſides 
of America, and perhaps meet in the 
north as they have been found to doin the 
ſouth at Magellan and Le Maire 
ſtreights,) flow equally into the ſtreights 


o = The next thing to be conſider'd in the | the one from eaſt to weſt, and the other ch. 


of water. natural hiſtory is the water, which, with from weſt to caſt, and meet in the ſtreights,, 


Acoſta, we ſhall divide into theſe follow- | only with this difference; that the ſouth 


ing. 1. The fea. 2. Lakes. 3. Springs 
and Fountains, and 4. Rivers. 

It has been demonſtrated by philoſo- 
phers, particularly by Archimedes, that 
the ſuperficies of all liquid bodies is ſphe- 
rical; and conſequently that the ſea is not 
higher than the land, which Varenius 
proves from experience. 1. Becauſe if 


the land were lower than the ſea, there 


would always be a flux towards the land, 
it being natural for water to deſcend ; but 
we ſee the contrary, in fair weather, up- 
on the coaſt, Where there is no flux to- 
ward the land, but what is occaſion'd by 
the tide. 2. If the ſea, at a diſtance 
from the ſhore, were higher than the land, 
it would be ſeen at a greater diſtance than 
if it were ſpherical; but experience ſhews, 
that when we come from the inland parts 
nearer the ſhore, we diſcover by little and 
little the more remote parts of the ſea, 
and the nearer we approach the ſhore, the 
farther we can ſee on the ocean; therefore 


the remote parts of the ocean are not ele- 


ſea water has run but 3o leagues, and 
that of the north, or rather caſt ſea, is 70 
leagues from the entry, when the two 
waters meet, which may be occaſion'd 
from the greater breadth ,of the entry on 
the caft ſide, and conſequently the great- 
er quantity of water continually flow- 
ing in. 8 | 
We have already ſpoken of the con- 
ſtant eaſterly wind between the tropicks ; 
but Varenius obſerves * that the whole * Vs. 
ocean continually moves from eaſt to weſt. on r 
And thus, he makes the Flux of the ſea, 8 
to be only the ſtronger preſſure of the f. 
water towards the weſt, and what is call'd _ p 
the Reflux to be the leſſer preſſure. So %% .. 
that, according to him, the Flowing and 
Ebbing of the ſea is ſtill agreeable to the 
general motion of it to the weſt; and 
therefore he thinks it were more properly 
call'd the Swelling and Swaging of the 

ſea. For he ſays, +* The ſea perpetual- # >? 
« ly flows from caſt to weſt, and only? 


« ſeems to flow back again, when its morc 
violent 


7. 239. 


Chap. VIII. Nar 


« violent force is ſlacken'd arid waſted, 


«Which a little before, was quicken'd and 
« augmented. But this is call'd the Re- 
4 fyx, becauſe the ſea ſeems on ſhores and 
«in bays, to approach and retire by fits: 
« which is not owing to the quality of 
« the motion itſelf, but to the ſituation 
«of the ſhores and bays, which requires 
« that the water ſhould fall back to 
« the contrary point: but the ſettling of 
ce the ſea in general, does not proceed from 
c the ſituation of the ſhores, but from 
« the quality of the motion of the 
TIS... 

And that the ſea moves from eaſt to 
weſt both in flowing and ebbing, or, as he 
chaſes to call it, in ſwelling and ſwaging, 
he endeayours to prove from theſe two 
following obſervations. I. © In the main 
« ocean, between the tropicks, there is no 
« other motion perceiv'd than this, from 
« eaſt to weſt. II. In ſtreights that join 
ce the parts of the ocean, and run directly 
« eaſt and weſt, as the ſtreights of Ma- 
« gellan, &c. the ſea riſes and ſettles in 
« 12 hours time; but in ſettling, it does 
« not flow back out of the ſtreights to the 
« eaſtward; but is carry'd by other paſ- 
« ſages, ſtill to the weſtward : which is 
« plain ſign, that this ebbing and flow- 
ing are not two contrary motions, but a 
ce modification of the general motion from 
« eaſt to weſt,” But then he gives this 
caution, It is to be underſtood, that 
« when we ſay this motion from eaſt to 
« weſt, we do not mean punctually, the 
„ cardinal points, but include all their 
« collaterals, even to the north and ſouth 
« poles, towards which, however, the 
« motion is weaker.” | 

But as the flux and reflux of the ſea, 
and the variety of it according to the dif- 
ferent places, and concurring circumſtan- 


ces, have difficulties in them, which I ſhall 
not pretend to explain, I ſhall leave the 


reader who is curious to be inform'd of 
thoſe phænomena to Sir Tſaac Newton, 


in. (1) Dr. Gregory, (2) and Mr. Halley (3) 
in the places mark'd on the Margin. It 
* is agreed upon by all, that the moon is 
the occaſion of this extraordinary event, 


and therefore all tides are calculated from 


- the moons age; but that other things 
* concurring alter the tides in different places 
if. is undoubtedly certain. Thus in ſome 


places there are perpetual currents, which 


have great influence upon the tides; and 


not to go from America, in the South 
Sea, the ſea flows from ſouth to north 
along the ſhores of Peru, which is occa- 
ſion'd by the ſouth winds which blow there, 
altho' far out at ſea, they have neither 
thoſe winds nor a north tide. The ſame 
courſe isobſery'd along the coaſt of Bra- 
Sil; which is occaſion'd by the reſiſtance 
made by the coaſt againſt the general mo- 
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tion weſtward, formerly mention'd ; ſo 
that it runs north, as finding a more open 
chanel that way. Some ſay the tide 
ſets eaſterly at Le Maire's ſtreights but 


that is not certain. 


Having had occaſion to ſpeak of Oo. 
ſeveral ſorts of fiſh in the Indian ſeas, 


when we mention'd the different parts 


of America, we ſhall not take up 
much time with them here, There are 
whales in ſeveral parts of the American 

ſeas; particularly whete there ate ſtreights, 

as at Le Maires, Magellan's thoſe of 
Florida, and in the north ſeas about FHud- 
ſon's ſtreights. Not to ſay any thing of 

the manner of the Europeans fiſhing for 
whales, ſo commonly known, Acoſta 
gives an account of the Indians catching indian 
them, which is ſurprizing. An Indian manner 
goes in his canoe, upon the coaſt of Tlori- „ U 
da, where there is great plenty of them; „5% 
when he ſpies one, he comes up along the 
ſide of it, and leaping upon its neck, fits 

there aſtride, having his canoe faſt by a 
ſtring, then watching his opportunity, he 
thruſts a ſharp ſtake into the whale's no- 

ſtril, which he drives in with another 
ſtake, which he has ready at hand. The 

Pain of this, makes the monſter bound, 

and beat the ſea in a furious manner, and 
ſometimes he dives with great force, but 
immediately riſes again, the Indian {till 
Keeping his hold. Then he fixes the 
other ſtake in the oppoſite noſtril, and 

gets into his canoe, having firſt ty'd his 

cord to the ſtake, and ſo goes aſhore, 
leaving the whale to rage and bounce, till 

being weary, and no longer able to en- 

dure the water, he comes aſhore of his 

own accord, and then a great number of 
Indians get about him, and cut his fleſh 

in pieces, which they dry, and beat into 
powder, and uſe it for meat, I ſhall not 
mention the cod-fiſh of which the Europe- 

ans make ſuch profit out of the 72M 

ſeas, and of which ſome of them might 
make much more, if it were not their 

own faults, 

At the entry into the bay of Mexico, Manati. 
and among the Barlovente iſlands, Cuba, 
Hiſpaniola, Sc. There is a fiſh which 
they call Manati, that has tcats, and 
nouriſhes her young ones with milk, and 
cats graſs, but lives in the water; and the 
fleſh of it taſtes and looks like veal, ſo 
that our author ſcrupled to eat of it upon 
a friday, 

They have likewiſe large Sharks, Tibus. 
which they call Tiburous, ſo rayenous, that ons 
our author ſays he ſaw a butcher's great 
knife, a great iron hook, and a piece of a 
cows head, with one whole horn, drawn 
out of the gullet of a ſhark, which was 
taken at port S. Dominic. And he tells 
a piece of diverſion they had there, of 
hanging a quarter of a horſe upon a ſtake 
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driven into the water, ſo that the carrion 
did not reach the water by many hands 
breadths ; but the ſmell gather'd a mul- 
tittide of ſharks to the place, and leaping 
above the water, cut the bones of the 
horſe's leg with their teeth, as if it had 
been the ſtalk; of a lettuce. 

There are {mall fiſhes call'd Rambos, 
which follow the 77burons, and live of 
their off-falls, nor can they driye them 
away. | | 
The flying fiſh are common in thofe 
ſeas, which are ſupported in the air by two 
fins in the ſhape of wings, almoſt like the 
wing of a batt, and are faid to fly, when 
puren by their enemy the Ducade fiſh, 
till their wings grow dry, and then they 
fall into the ſea again, and ſometimes into 
ſhips or boats, if they come in their way. 
But this flight may be better call'd a 
ſpring in the air, for they generally do it 
with the one motion with which they 
come out of the water. 

In the north parts of the ſouth ſea they 
have Legards or Caymans, which our 
author ſays are Crocodiles, and are found 
at the mouths of hot rivers. They come 
aſhore for prey; and what they take 
alive, they carry into the water to drown 
it; but cannot eat it there, becauſe of the 
figure of their throat, which would quick- 
iy choak them if they ſhould ſwallow 


water. Theſe creatures, as our author 


ſays, have frequent battles with tygers, 
the tail of the former threſhing the tyger, 
whom he endeayours to puſh by force 
into the water, whilſt the other makes 
uſe of his paws to drive the Cayman from 
the ſhore; and ſometimes one prevails, 
and ſometimes the other. He likewiſe 
tells a ſtory of an Indiau's getting the 
better of one of them, which ſhew'd a 
great deal of courage, and natural affec- 
tion. The Cayman had carry'd away a 
young child belonging to an Indian, and 
plunged into the water with it, in ſight 
of the father ; the father, having a knife 
in his hand, threw himſelf after the mon- 
ſter. and diving under it, ript up its belly 
with the Knife, for there is no piercing 
its back, the ſcales of it being proof 
againſt a bullet. Thus the Indian got the 
better of the Cayman, altho' the poor 
child loſt its life during the combar. 
The next remarkable effect of water to 
be conſider'd is in forming itſelf into 
Lakes, of which the country of America 
has a great many, It would be too te- 
dious to name them all; and ſome have 
been already mention'd in the diſcoveries 
of the ſeveral countries where they are. 
They who treat of the nature of lakes, 
divide them into theſe four different ſorts. 
1. Such as neither receive nor ſend forth 
any rivers. 2. Such as have no rivers 


running into them, but ſend rivers out of 
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them. 3. Such as receive an augmenta- 
tion of their water from rivers which 
empty themſclyes into them, but have no 
viſible eyacuation by ſending out any 
ſtream from them. 4. Such as haye ri- 
vers running in, and others out of them. 

Thoſe of the firſt fort, are either al- 
ways full of water, or ſometimes full, and, 
at other times are quite dry. Thoſe chat 
are ſometimes dry, ſhew plainly that. they 
are only compos'd of rain water, which 
is exhal'd in dry weather. And of ſuch 
lakes, ſome are made on purpoſe for pre- 
ſerving the. rain, in places deſtitute, of 
ſprings ; others have been accidental, oc- 
caſion'd by inundations of the ſca or ri- 
vers, which having fill'd thoſe cavities, 
afterwards retir'd from them. Such of, 
them as are very large, are not dry at any 
time; becauſe they arc ſupply'd with ſuch 
a quantity of water by long continued 
rains, that the ſun has not time to exhale 
it, before a new rain gives it a freſh re- 
cruit ; or perhaps (as indeed is the caſe in 
many lakes) there are ſources and ſprings 
at the bottom, which are unſeen, and 
ſupply them with water in as great quan- 
tity as is exhal'd, 

Of this is the great lake of Parime, Ie late 
directly under the line in that part of the 282 
Terra firma which borders upon Bra gil. 
This is one of the greateſt lakes in the 
world, being reckon'd 105 German miles 
long, from eaſt to weſt, and much the 
ſame in breadth ; but is not known either 
to receive or emit rivers. | 

Of the ſecond ſort, which emit rivers, 
but receive none, it muſt be concluded 
that they are fed either by ſprings at 
the bottom, or by rivers having a ſubter- 
raneous paſſage into them; elſe it would 
be impoſlible they ſhould ftill keep full, 
notwithſtanding the conſtant evacuation 
made in them by a river or rivers emitted, 
and the daily exhalations cauſed by the | 
ſun, Of this kind is the lake Nicaragua, Nicus 
in New Spain, being 117 leagues round, gua, 
Herrera ſays, it ebbs and flows like the 
ſea, and altho' it is within four leagues 
of the ſouth ſea, yet it ſends a river 100 
leagues the other way, and empties 1t 
ſelf in the north ſea. Verenius likewiſe 
reckons Titicaca in Peru among the lakes 
of this kind. But I believe he muſt be 
miſtaken, becauſe Acoſta, who has the ,_,. 
character of a moſt accurate writer, poſi- b. 3c. ic 
tively affirms, that there are no leſs than 
ten or twelve great rivers that run into 
it. So that it cannot be number'd in this 
ſecond claſs of rivers, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
this grave author to have been ill inform'd 
as to that country, (in which he liv'd fo 
many years, and had begun to write the 
natural hiſtory of it whilſt he liv'd in 
Peru,) which I can by no means think; 


— 
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I ſhall therefore alter nothing of what 
| | Was 


p. 303. 


Paria. 


Chap. VIII. 


nor is there occaſion to add any 
thing in this place to What has been 
already ſaid of it in the place quot- 
ed. Gf this ſort alſo are ſome of the lakes 
in Canada, from whence S. Lawrence's 
river is fed. 

And to this fort belongs the hot lake 
near Potoſti, which we may call Tara- 


faya, as being in that valley. It is fo 


round, that it ſeems to be made with a com- 
paſs. The ſpring that feeds it, boils up 
in the middle like a pot, and is fo hot 
that people can only bath at the ſides of 
the lake. Before the mines of Poto/7 
were diſcover'd, it had no evacuation but 
what was. imperceptible, but now they 
have drawn a river out of it, to work their 
engines for the mines, and yet it is not 
emptier than it was before. 
As to the third ſort of lakes, (ſuch as 
receive tivers, but ſend out none,) there 
is no difficulty how they are ſupply'd; 
and indeed there ſeems to be as little as to 
the evacuation; for without doubt they 
are empty'd in proportion to their being 
fed; by ſubterraneous paſſages, or the 
pores of their natural bed. Of this fort 
is the lake Paria, Which is fed by a 
river running from Trficaca. | 

Thoſe lakes which both receive and 
emit rivers, do fo in' different proporti- 
ons. If they ſend out more than flows 
into them by rivers (as ſome do,) then it 


is evident that they muſt be fed ſome 
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other way, by ſubterraneous paſſages or 
hidden ſprings. If the rivers flowing in- 
to them be viſibly greater than What they 
emit, ſtill allowing for exhalations, then 
it is plain that there are under- ground 
aqueducts for convey ing away the water, 
ſo that there ſcems to be no difficulty 
about the phænomena of ſuch lakes. Of 
this ſort are moſt of the lakes in Meſt Ca- 
nada, which paſs from one to another, by 
rivers running out of the one into the 
other. Thus you paſs from S. Peter's 
lake, by a large track of the great river, 
to the lake Ontario; from thence, by the 
river Niagara to lake Erie; ſo north- 
wards to that of Hurous; and fo to Ilino- 
veck or Michigan, from whence there is a 
communication (all except two leagues) to 
the river Mrfi/eppr. | 
The lake of Mexico, upon which that 
ſamous city is built, like Venice upon the 
ſea, ſeems to have ſomething extraordinary 
in it, beyond the others m America. It 
is divided into two parts, altho' it ſeems 
to be but one lake; but indeed, from the 
difference of the water, it appears to come 
from different ſprings. The upper lake is 


freſh, and has great ſtore of ſmall fiſhes in 
it; but the lower is ſalt and brackiſh, al- 
tho' there is a communication to it from 


the freſh lake, which has a conſtant flux 
. 
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* Un.Tr. was formerly ſaid * of this lake from 
Acoſta, 


into it at fix or ſeven large gaps in the 


great cawſey, (over which there are wood- 


en bridges,) yet without changing the 
taſte of its water. The ſalt lake ebbs and 
flows, but that is obſery'd to be occaſion- 
ed by the wind, and not as the ſea does. 


The extent of theſe two lakes taken to- 


gether is about 100 miles in circuit; thro” 
which, almoſt in the middle, this cawſay, 
famous by the retreat of Cortes, after 
Montezuma's death, ſeems to have been 
artificially 'made; ſo that both lakes are 
much of a bigneſs, 

The reaſon of the taſte of the ſalt lake, 
ſome attribute to the nature of the ground 


at the bottom of it; and indeed there is 


abundance of ſalt made there, and is no 
contemptible part of the trade of the 
place,there being conſiderable quantities of 
it ſold to other parts of America, and even 
to the Philippine iſlands. Others pretend, 


that this lake is fed by two different 


ſprings, one ſouth weſt of the city which 
runs into the freſh lake, from a mountain 
not far from it; and another running un- 
der ground from a mountain towards the 
north weſt, which having ſome ſulphurous 
particles in it, occaſions the ſaltneſs of the 
water. Others again imagine that the 
ſalt water comes from the north ſea, b 

ſubterraneous paſſages, which being join'd 
with minerals by the way, keeps its taſte, 


nothwithſtanding the track of earth, thro? 


which it muſt paſs to enter the lake. 
This lake often overflow'd to that 


degree, that it deſtroy'd ſeveral towns Gage 
built on the fide of it, and in 1634, it ſurvey of 
threaten'd the ruin of Mexico, and peo- * 


ple went in canoes in thoſe ſtreets where 


bour'd hard to turn the water into another 
channel, which they did; but loſt 30 
towns and villages by the change. This 
lake was ſo frequented by people from all 
quarters coming and going to, and from 
Mexico, both before and after the conqueſt 
of it by the Spaniards, that there were 
above 100,000 canocs and piragua's bc- 
longing to it; by means of which there 
was a vaſt trade carry'd on, and merchan- 
diſe exported and imported thro' all the 
parts about the lake, and 1o convey'd to 
other places. Upon this lake are ſeveral 
artificial floating gardens of herbs and 
flowers, ſupported by floats of timber; 
and ſo are moy'd from one part of the 
lake to another. And thus, having men- 
tion'd the moſt conſiderable lakes in Ame- 
rica; we ſhail proceed to, 


The ſprings and fountains; which are 5,,;,.., 
very curious in ſeveral parts of America. nd feun— 
tains of 


veral 
there hinds. 


In that part of Peru call'd Gunnmcavelico 
where the mines of quickſilver are, 
is a ſpring, which 1ends out hot water, 
which as it runs along turns into ſtone, and 


4K 


he Weſt 
ndies. 


Fol. p. 
there were no canals: for which they la- 44. $f 


Acofta 
| . Amt lh | 
ſerves the neighbourhood tor building ch. 15. 
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their houſes. At the Iuca's baths, there 
are waters cloſe by one another, the one 


hot, and the other cold. And in the pro- 


Varen. 
V. I. p. 
352. 


Cauſes ef 


hot 


ſprings. 


from the ſhore. 


tal or mineral. 


theſe minerals mix'd with it. 


vince of Los Carcat, there are many of 
thoſe hot ſprings, in which one cannot 
hold their hand for two minutes. Upon 
the coaſt of Peru, and in ſeveral other 
parts of the Weſt Indies, there are ſprings 
of Coppey, which ſerves for pitch, and 1s 
ſo ſtrong that they ſmell it ſome leagues 
Other waters are ſaid to 
be good for venereal diſeaſes, from the 
great quantity of Saſſaparilla found near 
the line on that coaſt. 

The reaſon which naturaliſts give for 
thoſe different forts of ſprings, and the 
wonderful effects of them, is their being 
impregnated with the different particles 
of matter, whoſe nature it is to produce 
ſuch effects. For, no water is pure, and 
what they call elementary; that is to 
ſay, all water is compos'd, or is mix'd, | 
with other particles beſides the pure ele- 
ment of water; for even the very air it- 
ſelf which covers the water, and ſo the 
earth which it runs thro” are impregnated 
with many different ſorts of particles; 
ſo that according to the nature of thoſe 
particles which the water draws from the 
earth or air, and according to the quanti- 
ty of ſuch particles, with which the wa- 
ter is mix'd, the ſprings have very dif- 
ferent qualities. Thus ſome waters car- 
ry'd under ground with a rapid force, 
among metalline and mineral earth, which 
is eaſily looſen'd, waſh particles from it, 
and carry with them grains of that me- 
Or if the minerals are 
imperfect, and not ſo cloſely join'd, as vit- 
riol, ſulphur, Sc. or even ſalt, with which 
the water eaſily mixes, the water which 
runs thro? beds of theſe, when it breaks 
out at the ſpring, has ſmall particles of 
But, as 
all metals, before they be form'd in the 
bowels of the earth, ſend out vapours and 
ſteams, which are condens'd, and ſtick 
about the corners of the rocks where they 
are form'd; the water, which runs thro' 
thoſe places where the vapours are in mo- 
tion, is impregnated with them. 

Hence it is that water may be impreg- 
nated with gold, ſilver, Sc. which is 
call'd metallic water: or with common 
ſalt, nitre, vitriol, allum, Sc. commonl 
call'd ſalt waters. Or with ſulphur, an- 
timony, coal, ambergreaſe, Sc. which are 
call'd by the different names of the bitu- 
men they are mix'd with: or with quick- 
ſilver, Sc. call'd mercurial waters. 

The cauſes then and generation of hot 
baths are, 1. a mixture of ſulphureous 
particles, which are glean'd by the water 


* bid. p. as it paſſes thro' the ſabterraneous paſſag- 
es, or rather as it gleets thro' the ſulphur 
mines, to the receptacles about the foun- 
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tains. 2. Fumes, vapours and exhalati- 
ons in the bowels of the earth, where 
there is pure or impure: ſulphur, foſſil- 
coals, amber, Sc. for theſe conſtantly 
emit hot ſmoke, which warms the water 
as it paſſes ſuch places. 
marginal note upon Varenius in this 
place, which, ſays, © They beſt account 


© thro', and imbib'd certain ſorts of diſ- 
« ſcrent minerals, meet at laſt, and min- 
« gle their liquors, from which commix- 
« ture ariſes a great fermentation. that 
& cauſes heat, as we ſee in vitriol and 
« tartar, Which when mingled cauſes an 
© intenſe heat and ebullition “. 

Thus ſome ſprings are acid, from a 
mixture of vitriol, ſalt and allum. Others 
are bitter from a mixture of impure ſul- 
pour, bitumen, nitre, copperas, copper. 

e are oyly or pitchy, from amber- 
greaſe, amber, oyl of petrol, pitch, c. 
Others are cold, from a mixture of nitre 
and allum, alſo of mercury and iron, gc. 
to which laſt muſt be added the great 
depth from whence ſuch ſprings flow, fo 
that they want the rays of the ſun, and 
the ſulphureous heat under ground. 

As to the petrifying quality of ſprings, 
by which they are ſaid to turn wood into 
ſtone, it is ſaid, 1. That they do not 
change the nature of the wood, but only 
give it an outſide cruſt of ſtone. 2. That 
they only give the wood a hardneſs equal 
to that of ſtone. Or if they really change 
it into ſtone, it is ſuppos'd to be effected 
thus © The water gleeting down the ſides 
© of the ſoft ſtone, corrodes the minuteſt 
of its particles, and is impregnated with 
them: which are again ſeparated from 
the water, by putting ſticks of wood 
© into it (by the power of attraction) as 
ve fee ſome kinds of falt ſeparated from 
the water by the like means, and other 
bodies ſeparated from thoſe that are 
* compounded with them, by ſuch as are 
« found by. experience to attract their par- 
e ticles. Now. when theſe particles are ſo 
© minute and ſubtile, as to intrude, with 
« with the water, into the pores of the 
« wood, in proceſs of time, when it is 
% throughly ſoak'd, the interſteces will 
* bequite fill'd with ſtrong particles: and 
if any thing ligneous remain, it is ſo 
« well guarded and incruſted by theſe par- 
© ticles, that it is not perceptible, nor to 
be acted upon by fire. But if the par- 
« ticles are not ſo minute, as to penetrate 
« the pores of the wood, they only ſtick 
« cloſe to the outſide of it, and parget it 
over, as it were by degrees to a conſi- 
« derable thickneſs.” * 

Having thus ſaid as much as we judg'd 


fountains, we ſhall proceed to 


The 


neceſſary upon the ſubject of ſprings and 5 


Book. 


. 
* 


But there is a 


« for the heat of theſe fountains, who 
« ſuppoſe that two ſtreams having run 


Ibid, p, 
373+ 
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thro which they paſs, or where they en- 


conſequently of rivers. 1. 


news that rain's falling, or ſnow's melting 


The rivers in America. And having 
had occaſion to name moſt of them al- 
ready, when we treated of the countries 


tet the ſea, there will be no neceſſity to 
repeat them here, except it be for ſome re- 
markable thing taken notice of in them. 
What we propoſe to do here is, to give 
ſome account of the riſe and progrels of 
the rivers; why they are broader in one 
part than in others; why they over- 
flow at certain ſeaſons; and ſuch other 
phænomena known to agree to many of 
the rivers of America. 

As rivers are deriv'd from ſprings, for 
the moſt part, the ſame cauſe which pro- 
duces the one is alſo the origin of the 
other. But the opinions of naturaliſts 
are different as to the riſe of ſprings, and 
Some held 
that all rivers and ſprings receive their 
water from rain or melted ſnow ; this they 
would prove from the ſwelling of rivers 
after the ſnow begins to melt, or the rains 
to fall, and their falling or growing dry 
when the ſnow is gone, or when it does 
not rain for ſome time. But this only 


encreaſes rivers, but not that they are the 
only cauſe of them: for, there are rivers 
(tho' not ſo many) in places where it ſel- 
dom or never rains or ſnows. Beſides the 
rain does not penetrate the ground beyond 
ten foot depth, whereas fountains often 
ſpring from a greater depth. 

2. Others conten'd that the water of 
ſprings is generated from air contain'd in 
the bowels of the earth. 1. Becauſe 
there is the ſame reaſon for turning the 
ſubterrancous air into water, as the air 
in the atmoſphere, vig. cold, 2. Becauſe 
we find, by experience, that great drops 
gather from ſmall ones under ground; and 
therefore the heads of rivers'are only a 
number of ſprings gather'd into one place. 
3. Becauſe, moſt fountains, eſpecially of 
great rivers, are found to ſpring from 
mountainous places, which ſhews, that 
their waters proceed from condens'd air or 
vapours, which naturally tend towards 
high places; and mountains are as it were 
ſpunges lying upon planes. 

3. Others think that the water of foun- 
tains proceeds from little drains, or guts, 
where the condens'd yapours are collected, 
both above and under ground, which be- 
ing augmented by rain or melted ſnow be- 
come rivers : Which they prove from the 
mountains being full of moiſture, and the 
rivers ſwelling, in the morning, near their 
ſprings. | 

4. Some fancy'd that the rain water is 
hoarded up in the internal caverns of the 
earth, as in a great promptuary, from 
whence all the rivers in the earth are ſu 
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of riv- ; 


the globe, but what is thus collected in 
the winter, SYN 

5. Another opinion which was held, by 
ſeveral antients as well as moderns, is, 
that the earth ſucks in as much water 
from the fea, as it ſends to it by rivers. 
And that the ſea water becomes, freſh by 
draining thro” the hidden receſſes of the 
earth, and by being ſtrain'd thro' the fiſ- 
fares, and the interſtices of ſand and gra- 
vel. This appears from ſeveral confide- 
rations. 1. Becauſe there are ſeveral 
large rivers (of which there are a vaſt 
number in the earth,) which pour more 
water into the ſea in one year than the 
whole bulk of the earth; ſo that unleſs 
the ſea refunded thoſe waters back again 
to the earth, the ocean muſt ſwell to an 
immenſe bulk, and ſprings ceaſe to flow; 
becauſe the rain returns the yapours which 
are exhal'd from the ſea. 2. This is 
proy'd from the ſaltneſs or brackiſhneſs of 
ſprings near the ſea, as we have frequent 
experience of. 3. It appears from finding 
water by digging ſo deep in the earth, 
(as is often done in mines; ) and this water 
cannot proceed either from air or rain. 
But an inſuperable objection againſt this 
1s, the heighth of ſome ſprings aboye the 
{urface of the ſea, it being unnatural for 


water to flow 'higher than its fountain, 
And thercfore, 


of water diſcharg'd into i. by rivers al- 


moſt in a triple proportion; the reaſon of 


water being found to ſupply the higheſt 
ſprings is caſily accounted for. Becauſe 
theſe yapours being carry d every way by 
the wind, neceſſarily mect with high 
ridges of mountains, diſpers'd over vari- 
ous tracts of the carth, each of which 
ſurpaſſes the uſual heigh to which the a- 
queous yapours of themſelyes aſcend ; and 
on the tops of which, the air is cold 
and rarify'd, as to retain but a ſmall part 
of thoſe vapours that ſhall be brought 
thither by the winds. The vapours, 
meeting with thoſe ridges of mountains 
are compell'd by the ſtream of the air, to 
mount up With it to their tops, where 
meeting with more rarifi'd air, they na- 
turally fall down in drops, pervading the 
cranies and fiſſures of the earth, and gleet- 
ing into the caverns of the hills ; the wa- 
ters thereof gather into the baſons of 
ſtone or clay, which being once fill'd, all 


from whence come rivers, c. 

From all that has been ſaid upon this 
head, we conclude, that rivers proceed 
from fountains generated from the vapours 


ply'd ; fo that no water is diſpers'd over 


exhal'd out of the ſea or lakes ; that they 


are 


the overplus of water runs over, and ,, 
where it can find a paſſage breaks out at x 
the ſides of the hills, and forms fountains, te 
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6. Dr. Halley having ſhew'd * by a » ph: 
reaſonable calculation, that the vapours, Trans. 


exhal'd from the ſea, exceed the quantity 1 * 
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are augmented by the addition of rain and 
ſnow water, which penetrating the fiſſures 
of the carth, mingle with the waters of 
the ſpring ; and finally they may be like- 
wiſe encreas'd by water from the ſea, per- 
colating thro' the ſand. 

Rivers are broader is ſome places than 
in others, from the highth of their banks; 
fromthe hardneſs ormouldring of the ground | 
on the ſides; from the depth or ſhelvinelſs 
of the chanel; or from the evenneſs or fall 
of the water. And for ſomeof theſe reaſons, 
ſome rivers are much more rapid then 
others, adding to theſe, the heighth of 
their fountains, and the narrownels of the 
bed they run in. And for the moſt part, 
rivers are broadeſt where they enter the 
ſea; becauſe they are encreas'd by other 
rivers or brooks falling into them; and 
that the chanel near the mouth of a river 
has leſs declivity; or that the ſea breezes 
or ſea water enter the mouths of rivers. 

The reaſon of rivers oyerflowing at 
certain times, as we have elſewhere ob- 
ſerv'd ſome rivers in America do, proceeds 
from the great quantity of rain or the 
melting of ſnow ; as in the Miſiſippi and 
the River of Plate. 

We have already taken notice of the 
falls of the rivers in Canada; and the 
fame happen in ſeveral other riyers of 
America, particularly in the Marannon 
or Amazon river, where Acoſta lays, a 
whole army paſs'd one of the caſcades, of 
a great heighth, where their canoes and 
they came topſy turyy down the fall, and 
were plung'd in the foaming water bclow, 
and yet very few of them were loſt, But 
he does not tell us when, nor to whom 

they belong'd; altho' we may gueſs they 
were Spaniards. 

The greateſt rivers, known in Ameri- 
ca, are, the Plata, the Amazon, the 
Madalena, Miſiſippi, and Canada, as 
paſling thro' moſt land, andhaving moſt 
rivers running into them. There are 
many others, but they have been men- 
tion'd already, or are ſmall and inconſide- 
rable in reſpect of theſe. 

Having now treated of the air and wa- 
ter in America, we ſhall follow Gi 

The land method, and give ſome account of the 
ef me. land of that country. This he divides in- 
rica. to three different claſſes, oi, the low land, 
the high, and the middle between high 

and low. 

'The low land is that next to the coaſt, 

1. 7% and is (in thoſe countries ſituated within 
low land. the torrid Sone) for the moſt part, hot 
and moiſt, which makes it not ſo health- 
ful. Add that is the reaſon why many 
places near the ſea in Peru, are deſerted. 
The foil thereabouts, being either ſandy 
or elſe mariſh and bog, occaſion'd by the 
water which flows from the mountains, 
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| Yet there are many exceptions from this 


| Potoſi alone, they employ aboye 20,000 


Book I. 
ſpreads over the, low flat country, and 
makes it unprofitable. Of this fort are 
leyeral places of the north coaſt of Peru, 
as allo Panama and ſome on the ſouth 
ſea, and ſome others near Darien on the 
north, where the Spaniards would not 
ha ve remain'd but for the conveniency of 
the communication between the two cas. 


general obſervation, as in ſome parts to- 
wards the ſouth coaſt of Peru, and in 
New Spain, both on the ſouth and north 
ſeas; and likewiſe in many of the iſlands. 
In the other parts without the tropicks, 
the ſca coaſt is very healthy, and where 
they are planted by Europeans, they are 
well inhabited. And if ſome places are 
unwholeſome, it proceeds from ſome 
cauſe peculiar to the places themſelyes, 
and ſo cannot be comprehended under any 
general rule. * 
The ſecond fort of land in America is, 
that of the high land, which is quite. op- 
poſite in quality from the coaſt all over 2. 7: 
the continent as well as in the iſlands 2 
without any exception of climate, this“ 
land being cold and dry, and for the moſt 
part very healthy, and therefore well in- 
habited, eſpecially by the natives; and 
abounds in cattle, which they truck for 
grain, and wine. But the mines which 
many of theſe high lands abound with, 
make thoſe places, where they are, to be 
frequented by the Spaniards, who have 
the poſſeſſion of them. This is the rea- 
ſon why the country about Poro/7, and 
Guancavelica is ſo well inhabited, altho' 
they are oblig d to have their corn and ſe- 
yeral other neceſſaries from the lower 
countries ahout them. In the mines of 


men at work, to dig the oar and to bring 
it up about 400 ſteps of a lader from the 
mine. The other high lands of America, 
eſpecially in the Eungliſb and Portugueſe 
plantations, are, for the moſt part, poſ- 
ſeſs'd by the natives, partly becauſe they 
find them more healthy, but more eſpe- 
cially to ſhelter themſelves from the Euro- 
feans, whom they look upon (and not 
without reaſon) to be the unjuſt uſurpers 
of their country; or elſe from their Indi- 
an neighbours, with whom they have 
been at war, time out of mind: and if 
they could have been ſo wiſe as to have 
made up their hereditary or occaſiona! 
quarrels among themſelves, and had unit- 
ed againſt the common enemy, their gold 
and ſilver might have lain undiſturb'd to 
this day, in the high hills, and neither 
Spain nor any other country in Europe 
had got poſſeſſion of thoſe rich hills, eſ- 
ecially in the continent, 
But the beſt land, and moſt agreeable 

to live in is, in the middle between the 


and not having certain and fix'd chanels, 


high and low; which altho' it cannot be „le 
ſup- land. 
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- circle. | 


ſouth and ſouth weſt winds, which are 


higher ground, ſo that in the compaſs; 


neſs of the coaſt, which does not yield 


does not rain there, keep the coaſt con- 


it is ſuch weather as we have in Europe, 


rain is greateſt in their ſummer, or when 
the ſun is vertical to them. There is 


ſuppos d to be of a like heighth every 
where; yet generally ſpeaking thro' all 
America you find long ridges of moun- 
tains, at a good diſtance from the fea; 
along the ſides of which is the high land 
before ſpoken of; -and between that, and 
the ſea coaſt is this middle land of which 
we now treat. Thus from the line to the 
ſtreights of Magellan, there is one ridge 
of hills, call'd the Andes or Cordilleras; 
far up, upon the ſides of theſe, is that 
high land on both fides; between which 
and the ſea on each fide, is that middle 
land, which, from what has been fully 
diſcover'd of it, as the greateſt part of 
Peru, and a good part of Chili has, may 
well be call'd the garden of the world; 
unleſs it be rĩval'd by that of New Sparn, 
which our author fays, aſcends more gra- 
dually from both the ſeas, and the diſtance 
between the north and ſouth ſeas, not be- 
ing ſo great at Mexico as in Peru, the 
ſormer has all the advantages of both ſeas, ' 
and therefore Acoſta ſays, in a kind of 
rapture, that New Spain is, without 
doubt, the beſt province the ſun docs 
But, as Sala obſerves, there are ſe- 
veral particularities in Peru different from 
other places of the Weſt Indies. The 


the moſt unwholeſome in other parts, are 
the pleaſanteſt and healthieſt there; nor 
does it rain, ſnow, or thunder upon that 
coaſt, altho* it does all three frequently 
within 10 or 12 leagues of it, on the 


of 50 leagues in breadth, there are three 
different ſeaſons in the ſame lat. almoft 
the whole length of Perx. 

In that which they call Zanos, on the 
ſea coaſt, it ſeldom or never rains from the 
line to Chili, which is owing to the dry- 


matter for vapours; or elſe it is occaſion'd 
by the high land all along the country al- 
moſt at a equal diſtance from it, which 
keeps off the land wind from it, and, as it 
were, ſhadows the Lanos, ſo that the ſea 
winds meeting no oppolition, all the exha- 
htions fall down in miſts, which altho' it 


ſtantly moiſt. But in Guayaquil where 
they have eaſterly winds, (the hills being 
ſomewhat lower there) it rains. In the 
Andes, which is the higheſt ground, it 
rains or ſnows for the greateſt part of the 
year. And in the Sierra, or middle land, 


ſometimes fair and ſometimes rain, only, 
as has been obſerv'd before, that their 


leſs variety in Mexico, becauſe the moun- 


length; nor do they obſtruct the wind ſo 
much from either ſea. „ 
As to the nature of the land in other 
parts of America, not ſubject to Spain, as 
far as has been diſcover'd by the ſeveral 
nations Who have colonies there, it differs 
according to the climates in which the diſ- 
ferent plantat ions are. But the inland 
countries have not been ſufficiently ſearch- 
ed into by any other nation, unleſs we 
may except the French in Canada, who 
have been at much pains to diſcover a 
yaſt track of ground, of Which however 
they can give but a ſuperficial acconut in 
reſpect to what the Spaniards have given 
of Mexico and Peru. But one curioſity 
we have from their diſcoveries, is a large 
ridge of mountains (beginning between 
lake Hurons,: and Michigan, and running 
by the back-ſide of Carolina,) on the 
top of which, ſor above ao miles from the 
north end, there is a broad plain like a 
terrace. If as much pains were taken to 
diſcover towards the north of California, 
as was once to find the north weſt paſſage, 
perhaps, we might find ati eaſier way to 


| account ſor the peopling of America, and, 


perhaps, there would be found a very 
{mall track of ſea, if any, between-Ame- 
rica and Jeſſo to the northward of Japan. 
But this muſt be left to time. 
But there are ſome mountains in Ame- 
rica which muſt not be paſt over in ſi- 
lence; and thoſe are, the Vuleaub's, or 
hills which ſend out ſmoke and fire. Vulca. 
There are ſeveral ſuch in the Corailteras 5%, 7 
in Peru, but chiefly iti Arequipa. But fe. 
the moſt famous burning mountains in 
America are Popacatepec near Mexico; 
(the Place from whence Cortez got the 
Sulphur to make Powder, as we obſery'd 
before“) and thoſe of Guatimala. That 
of Popacatepec had been viſited by De 
Oraas in 1519, before Cortez went firſt 
to Mexico, and it was from his report 
that the general afterwards ſent to get the 
ſulphut from it; and therefore we ſhall 
give a more full felation of that expedi- 
tion in this place; becauſe it will give a 
better idea of the nature of the Vulcano g. 
Cortez being in great want. of powder, | 
when he lay at Segura della Frontiera, Herrera 
ſent his maſter gunner, one Meſa, toge- 3 
ther with Penaloſa, Larios and Monta- bg 
no, with ſome Indians, to go to this 
burning mountain. This expedition was 2 . 
ſo new to the Indians, that above 40000 gm. 
of them aſſembled near the foot of the rin of 
mountain to ſee what would be the iſſue! Haca- 
of this raſh adventure, where they built 
huts to wait the return, or the deſtruc- 
tion of the Spamards. The Spaniards 
began to aſcend the mountain in the af-- 
ternoon, carrying with them two long 
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tains there are not continu'd to ſuch al 
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ropes, ſacks made of cloth, and lin'd 
4 , with 
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with deers skins, and two heavy blan- 
kets. Night coming upon them before 
they had made a fourth part of the way, 
they ſound it ſo exceſſively cold, that 
they made a pit in the mountain about 
two ſpans deep to ly in, and refolv'd 
to cover ves with the blankets. ' 
After having dug, in fand, ſo far, they 
found rock, which was ſo hot, and ſuch 
a ſcent of ſulphur iſſued from it, that in 
a ſhort time they were not able to beat 
their new habitation ; ſo that they were 
forced to hold on their way. As they 
went in the dark, the froſt was fo hard 
on the ſarface of the hill that they could 
ſcarce keep their feet; and one of them 
fell about eight fathom into a cavity co- 
ver'd at the bottom with ice, and it was 
well for him it was, for our author ſays, 
he had gone 1000 fathoms lawer, but for 
that ſtop. His comrades let down a rope 
with a flip knot to him, which he put 
over his ſhoulders and under his arms, and 
altho' he was much hurt by his fall, by 
their aſſiſtance, and uſing his hands and 
feet as well as he could, he got out of the 
hole; and ftaid near that place till day, 
which appear'd very ſoon or elſe they had 
all periſh'd with cold. 
| At ſun rifing they proceeded towards 
the top, whence they ſaw a great ſmoke 
and ſome flaſhes of fire iſſue forth, toge- 
ther with a burning ſtone as big as a pint 
pot, which rolled down the hill, to the 
place where they were, which they ſtopt 
with their blankets, and warm'd them- 
ſelves with it. The man that had fallen 
in the night, not being able to walk far- 
ther, they left him with one of the blan- 
kets to keep him warm, and the reſt got 
to the mouth of the Vulcano by ten of 
the clock; looking into it they perceiv'd 
the fire, and as far as they could judge by 
the eye, it ſeem'd to be about 150 fa- 
thoms below the mouth of the hill where 
they were, 'They went round the orifice, 
which was about a quarter of a league 
in compaſs, but found the ſame difficulty 
of going down all round. But they were 
_ refolv'd to die rather than go back with- 
out their errand; they caſt lots, there- 


oy 


— 


fore, who ſhould venture down firſt, and | 


the lot fell upon Montano, who being 
put into one of the ſacks made of hemp, 
was let down 14 fathoms. At his firft 
going down, he brought out the bag 
(which was ty'd to the ſack) almoſt full 
of brimſtone, and then going down again 
{ix times more, he brought out, in all, 
about 200 weight. He being reliev'd by 
another, who went in ſix times, that per- 
fon brought out 100 weight, with which 
being ſatisfy'd, they went down the hill, 
and having found their companion, they 


| quake has been felt from 


went in a fpiral way, finding it impracti- 


| 


near the ſea, and a 


cable to go in 
come up. 58 | 
As ſoon as they came to the foot of 
the mountain, the Indians look d upon 
them as ſomething above human, and ha- 
ving refreſn'd them with victuals and 
drink, took them upon their ſhoulders in 
biers, as they us'd to do their caciques, 
and fo carry d them to the camp. Theſe 
Spamards affirm'd that the fire below, 
which they ſaw very plainly from above, 
was juſt like the furnace of a glaſs-houſe. 

ear a kin to theſe yulcanos are earth- 


a ſtraight line, as they had 


quakes, very common in the Weſt Indies, Bart. 
which procecding from the ſame cauſe, as 4. 


the vulcanos, we ſhall account for them 
both together. But it is obſervable, that 
the latter are for the moſt part in places 
eat way from the 
ut they ſometimes 
Acofta 1ays, an carth- 
Qitu to Chili, 
along the whole coaſt of Peru, which is 
1200 miles. Nor are the other parts of 
America, either upon the continent or in 
the iſlands, free from earthquakes; ſo that 
we need not give a hiſtory of things which 
happen in that country almoſt every year, 
in ſome place or other. o | 
The reaſon of vulcanos and earth» 


burning mountains. 
reach a yaſt way. 


quakes is this © Thoſe countries which Ti 7. 
yield great ftore of ſulphur and nitre, ſo» ef 

or where ſulphur: is ſublim'd from the — we 
« Pyrites (which is a ſort of ſulphur, that 4. 
« naturally takes fire of itſelf;) are the qui 


© moſt ſubje& to earthquakes: For where 
there are ſuch mines, they muſt ſend 
© up exhalations,which meeting with ſub- 
e terraneous caverns they muſt ſtick to the 
c arches of them, as ſoot does to the ſides 
«© of our chimneys, where they mix thema 
« ſelves with the nitre or ſalt peter, which 
© comes out of theſe arches, in like man- 
« ner as we ſee it come out of the inſide 
« of the arch of a bridge, and fo makes 
«© a kind of craft, which will cafily take 
« fire ſeveral ways, as, 1. By an inflam- 
© mable breath of the Pyrites. 2. By a 
<« fermentation of vapours to a degree of 


heat equal to that of fire or flame. 3. By 


the falling of ſome great ſtone, which 
« is undermin'd by water, and ſtricking 
% upon another produces ſome ſparks, 
« which ſet fire to the combuſtible matter 
© that is near: which being a kind of na- 
A tural gun powder, at the 5 of the 
fire, goes off (if I may ſo ſay) with a 
s ſudden blaſt or violent exploſion, rumb- 
« ling in the bowels of the earth, and 
« lifting up the ground above it; ſo as 
« ſometimes to make miſerable havock and 
« deſtruQtion, till it gets vent, or a diſ- 
charge. Burning mountains or vulca- 
* noes are only lo many ſpiracles, or 
« breathing places, ſerving for the diſ- 

(charge 
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Gold, 


« charge of this ſubterrancous fire, when 
« it is thus perternaturally aſſembled. 
« And where there happens to be ſuch a 
c ſtructure and conformation of the interi- 
&« or parts of the carth, that the fire may 
« paſs freely, or without impediment from 
« the caverns therein, it aſſembles into 
« theſe ſpiracles, and then eaſily and rea- 
« dily gets out, from time to time, with- 
« out ſhaking or diſturbing the earth. 
ce But where ſuch communication is want- 
ing, or the paſſages not ſufficiently large 
« and open, ſo that it cannot come at the 
<« ſaid ſpiracles, without firſt forcing and 
« removing all obſtacles; it heaves up, 
ec and ſhocks the earth till it has made 
« its way to the mouth of the vulcano ; 
« where it 'ruſhes forth, ſometimes in 
« mighty flames, with great velocity, and 
« 4 terrible bellowing noiſe. 

But, to compenſate for thoſe noxious 
particles contain d in the bowels of the 
earth, particularly in America, the WISE 
CREATOR has ordain'd, that in the ſame 
earth, ſhould be found many things for the 
uſe of man: and if the perverineſs of hu- 
man nature has made a bad uſe of them, 
the fault is in thoſe who corrupted them 


not in the things themſelves. | | 


Of this fort are metals deſign'd by in- 
finite wiſdom for the benefit and adyan- 
tage of mankind: ſome for phyſic and 
curing diſeaſes; others for defence againſt 
enemies; ſome for ornament and beauty, 
and others, neceſſary inſtruments to work 
the reſt. And the induſtry of man has 
found ont one uſe of the beſt metals, ſuch 
as gold and ſilver, which has been of great 
{crvice to trade, and to keep up a correſ- 
pondence between people of different na- 
tions; viz, the coining of gold and ſilver 


into money, which altho' the natives of 


the Weſt Indies knew nothing of, and was 
the occaſion of grievous miſchiefs to them, 
by the covetouſneſs of their firſt conquer- 
ors; yet now. they come to be better ac- 
quainted with it; and know the value of 
coin as well as the Europeans. 

Altho” there are ſeveral forts of mines 
in America of other metals beſides gold 
and filver, yet they have ſo much work 
in digging for theſe, that they have nei- 
ther time nor hands for digging?ithe others, 
except as much quickſilver as is neceſſary 
for refining the ſilver. 

Of all metals, gold has always been 
the moſt eſteem'd, and is in its own nature 
more excellent than the others; being 
more durable than any, and not to be con- 
ſum'd either by time or fire, The oftener 


it paſſes the fire it is ſtill the purer, nor 
does it loſe any thing of its value by uſe, 
as other metals do: and of all metals 
it is the molt ductile and pliable, and 
therefore the eaſieſt to be wrought, 


There were great quantities of this 
metal found in many places of the Meſt 


Indies, by the firſt diſcoverers, as we ob- 


ſer vd in the account alteady given of Co- 
lumbus, Cortez, Pigarro, Wc. And it 
is very evident by the temples and palaces, 
eſpecially in Pera and Mexico, that the 
Indians put a great value upon that me- 
tal, by their making uſe of it to adorn 
the temples of their gods, and the palaces 
of their kings with it. And it is as evi- 
dent that they had it in great plenty, 
when they could not only make the ſta- 
tues of their idols of it, but they cover'd 
ſome of their temples on the out fide, as 


well as within, with gold : and made not 


the thrones on which they fat, and the 
chairs in which they were carry'd, of maſs 
five gold. It is true indeed that they did 
not put that value upon it, that the Spa- 
mards did, nor had coyetouſneſs got poſ- 
ſeſſion of their minds. They were con- 
tented with the neceſſaries of life, and 


for thoſe, they traded with their neigh- 


bours, giving them ſuch things as they 
wanted for ſuch others as they had occa- 
lion for themſelves; and for the ornaments 
of their houſes and perſons, they dealt 
more in feathegs and ſhells, than they did 
in other riches: and when they found out 
the uſe of iron for working tools, (which 
neceſſity taught them to make of flint or 
copper before,) then they would purchaſe 
Enives, hatches, Sc. by a conſiderable quan- 
tity of gold; fo that the Spaniards very of- 
ten receiy'd in barter the value of many 1 000 
of ducats for what did not coſt five in their 
own country. And ſuch plenty of gold 
and filver they found in America, that 
they ſhod their horſes with it, when they 
wanted iron, and Acoſta ſays, the value 
of 300 crowhs has been given for one 
bottle of wine in Pers. 

There are three ways of finding gold 
in America, vis. in grains, in ſtone, and 
in powder, The grain gold is found in 
ſmall pieces, almoſt like apple ſeeds, and 
therefore are call'd Pippins. This fort of 
gold was pure and unmix'd, and there 
was no occaſion to melt it for refining : 


the ſame kind of gold. But this grain 
gold is not in ſuch plenty as the others, 
The ſtone gold is ſuch as grows in veing 
within ſtone or flint, ſome are half gold 
half ſtone. The grain gold is found in 
rivers, but this is found in mines, and 
muſt. be dug out, with ſtrength and la- 
bonr. But the moſt common, and that 
which is found in greateſt plenty is the 
powder gold, which they get in ſtreams 
and other places where water has paſs'd. 
Of this there is good ſtore in the rivers 
of the large iſlands within the Tropics, 


but 


and ſometimes they found large pieces of 
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only their veſſels for the king's table, but plenty, 
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duk they bring little of it to Spain, be- 
cauſe they ha ve deſtroy 


darice of it in Chili, in Quitu and Gra- 


reckon'd that Hich is found at Carana- 
d in Peru, and at Baldivia in Chili. 


and ſometimes more. 


with-filver or copper; but that Which is 
mid with copper is the finer gold. When 
they get a quantity of this powder gold, 


they put it in baſins, and waſn it in ſeve- 
ral waters, till they clear it of ſand, and 
then they 
and by; and when it is melted, they 
make it into ſmall bars or lingots, and ſo 


ſend it to Spain. We need not talk of 


the vaſt quantities of gold ſent from Ame- 
rica to Spain; Acofta ſays, that in the 
fleet that carry'd him to Spain, there 
were (for the king's ſnare only) 12 cheſts 
of gold of 100 J. weight each, beſides 
1056 bars or lingots, but he does'not tell 
their weight, beſides a vaſt deal of ſilver. 
So that we may ſafely ſay, of the riches 
of this country, that they make good De 
Foe's\ obſervation. * 
Wealth which would, in wiſe hands, 
the world undo. 7 % 209 


But it is generally in the moſt barren and 
unfruitful parts of America where they 
have any gold mines; altho' the gold 
duſt is found in rivers which water the 
beſt ſoil : but the gold is not bred there, 
but waſh'd down by the ſprings from the 
barren places where it is engender'd, 

As to ſilver mines, they abound moſt in 
New Spain and Peru, altho', like the 
gold, there are of them in many places; 
but thoſe of Peru are reckon'd the beſt; 
and particularly thoſe of Potoſi, of the 
diſcovery of which we gave the hiſtory 
before.* - This mine lies on the eaſt ſide 
of the mountain of Potoſi, and branches 
out in a very irregular form, and makes 
as it were, different mines. 'They were 
at firſt eaſily dug, becauſe they were e- 
qual with the ſurface; but by the huge 
quantities drain'd out of them, they are 
now of a vaſt depth, vis. 200 fades, 
according to their reckoning, every ſtade 
being a man's heighth. But to avoid 
that inconvenience, they have made open- 
ings upon the ſide of the hill, and run 
paſſages a-croſs the great one horizontal- 
ly ; theſe croſs paſſages they call Soccobo- 
nes, they are made eight foot broad and 
the heighth of a man, and have doors to 
ſhut them in when they pleaſe. Theſe 
Soccobones belong to different proprietors, 
who, haying made them as a yaſt charge, 


d the natives, in 
thoſe iſlands, ho ud to be very expert 
in getting it ſor them; There is abun- 
the worſt ſenſe: they work da 
nada. But the beft gold in America is 


This gold is 23 carats and an half fine, 
- Gold is, for the moſt part, found mix d 


have ſpecial privileges granted them, par- 
ticulariy, they have the zth part of all 
the bullion taken out by their reſpective 
doors. But the poor miners are ſla ves 1 
an 

night, without knowing any diſtinction 
between the one and the other: they ate 
ſubject to the groſs unwholeſom air, and 
breath the fares and vapouts of the me- 
tal, and are expos'd to all the damps that 
rite, which. ſometimes ſtrike chem dead, 


refine it, as we ſhall ſhew by 


, = 
- 


or occaſion ſuch diſternpers as they nevet 
recover. Beſides the danger they are in 
of pieces of the rock 2 upon them 
or with them, or their own falling off the 
ladders of ropes, ke ſhfowds of a ſhip, 
by which they go down and mount ap 
with burdens upon their backs 500 foot : 
only that, at ſuch Uiftances; they have 
platforms of wood, with feats' for the 
poor labourers to Teſt, and take their 
breath. As they go up and down, they 
have a lighted candle ty'd to one of their 
thumbs, becauſe they are oblig'd to hold 
the ladder with both hands. They that 
work below, make uſe of great ſledges, 


or hammers of a vaſt weight, as our Þ 


ple who dig m quarries; and they di- 
vide day and night by fand-glafſes, and 
relieve each other by watches as they do 
at ſea. 48 


This mine is ſo rich, that our author 


| fays, that from its firſt diſcoyery to the 


year 1585, about 40 years, there were 
enter d in the cuſtom- houſe of Potoſi an 
hundred thoufand millions of pieces, eve- 
ry piece valu'd at thirteen rials and an 
half: and he ſays, that in the two fleets 
of Peru and Mexico, the year that he re- 
turn'd to Spain, which was in 1587, 
there were eleven millions of pieces, of 
which almoſt one half was the King's, 
and above two thirds of that treaſure was 
brought from Peru. And according to 
him the half of the ſilver of Potoſi was 
never enter'd in the cuſtom-houſe books. 


Before we ſpeak of the manner of re- ,,;,. 
fining this metal, it will not be improper {ifver 


to ſpcak of the mines of Quickſilver, 
which they likewiſe have in America, 
and particularly in Peru, and to ſhew 
how they were diſcover'd here. There is 
no doubt but the Indiaus knew of them 
long before the Spaniards went amon 

them, for they dug often in thoſe mines 
for Vermilian, with which they painted 
themſelves ; but they did not know the 
uſe of quickſilver, and therefore neglected 
it. But after the Spaniards had been 
ſome years in Peru, a certain Portugueſe 
being at Guamangua, a city near the 
mountains of Gxancaveiica, in the pro- 
vince of Coſco, finding by the vermilian, 
which the natives made uſe of under the 


1 


name of Limpi, that there was quickſil- 
ver in that country, for they are found in 


n 
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the fame mines, he went to ſearch in the get out all the remainder. This Icaves the 
mountains from whence they had their | filver ſo fine that they are forced to put 
Lin pi, and diſcover'd as rich a mine of | ſome alloy to it to make it ſtandart. 
Mercury as the hill of Potoſi was for ſil- T he quickfilver being taken out of the 
ver. Bur they firſt began at Mexico to | mines, and ſeparated by the force of fire 
refine the ſilver with it. in earthen pots, as was obſerv'd before, 
The way of drawing the quickſilver | after it is quite cold, they uncover the 
out of the ſtone, is to beat the ſtone as veſſels, and find all the vapours con- 
{mall as poſſible, and then to ſet it in| geal'd and fallen to the bottom, which 
5 carthen pots cloſe ſhut, upon a fire, which | they put in skins to be ſent to Potoſi or 
4 ſeparates the mercury, by drawing it up | Mexico, as they have occaſion. | 
Y in fumes to the top of the veſſel, from] This mountain of Poteſt, with the 
whence it falls down congealed after it | ground abour it, is one of the moſt barren 
grows cold. | places in all Peru, yielding neither graſs 
Having found out this rich mine of | nor corn; and yet, ſuch is the migh- 
quiekfilyer ſo near Potoſe, and being af- | ty force of filyer, that it is the beſt inha- 
terwards inſtructed from Mexico how to | bited place of the whole empire, and eve- 
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„lever. 


to 50. 


refine their ſilver with it, they us'd it to 
great advantage there. For before that 
time they were at a vaſt expence of time 
and fire in rehning their filver ; being o- 
bliged to melt the ore in furnaces built 
on purpoſe all about the hill, to the num- 
ber of 600, with a vaſt conſumption of 
wood, till one found a way to do it with 
a ſort of ſtraw, which the Indians call'd 
ycho, of which there is great plenty near 
thoſe mines. But there was one thing 
very remarkable, when they refin'd their 
ſilver with fire; vg. that in the mines at 
Porcs, ſix leagues diſtance from Potoſſi, 
they us'd bellows to blow their fires, and 
ſo melted their ſilver ore; but that at Po- 
toſe would not melt by this artificial blow- 
ing, but only by the natural air from the 
mountains without the force of bellows, 
But a great deal of this trouble was 
{av'd after they got the way of uſing 
quickfilyer. And the way of uſing it 1s 
thus. They beat the ſil ver ore to powder, 
and ſcarch it thro' a fine ſieve; this pow- 
der they put into veſſels over the fire, 
mixing a good quantity of ſalt with it, 
the proportion of ſalt to the ore is as 5 is 
Then they ſtrain the quickſilver 
into the veſſel, ſtirring all together that 
it may incorporate. The force of the 
fire helping them to incorporate in five or 
ſix days, whereas without fire it took a 
month to mix. To ſeparate the mercury 
from the ſilver, the whole mixture muſt 
be pour'd into water, ſtiring it well till 
the filver and mercury being the two 
heavier bodies ſubſide, and ſo they pour 
off all the dregs; and this operation they 
repeat often, till the filver and mercury 
begin to be bright; and then putting both 
together into a cloth they ſtrain it hard, 
ſo that the mercury, which is liquid, 
goes thro' in ſmall globes, leaving the ſil- 
ver behind. And becauſe, in the ſeveral 
waſhings, ſome of the metal may have 


been thrown off, with the droſs and parti- 


cles of earth, they keep thoſe waſhings, 
as they call them, and waſh them over 


again, and ſo ſtrain them as before, to 
. 


ry thing neceſſary or convenient for life is 
brought thither from other parts in great 
adundance. 


All round this mountain, they have 


The mills 


their mills for pounding the metal, as it for fining 


comes out df the mine. 
go with horſes, and others with water, 
which coming from the clouds is kept in 
large ciſterns made in the ground for that 
purpoſe, and let out by fluices to the 
mills: and at 7arapaya there is a river, 
brought from the lake, which ſerves 22 
mills made there for the ſame uſe. In thoſe 
mills they grind their oar to powder in 
order to make it incorporate with the 
mercury as aboveſaid. 

When the ſilver is made into bars, they 
carry it to the eſſay-maſter, who cuttin 
a {mall piece off every bar, weighs it by 
itſelf with the utmoſt exactneſs, and puts 
every ſuch piece into a crucible, and melts 
it in a ſtrong fire; the particles of lead 


vaniſh in ſmoak, and thoſe of tin or cop- 


per likewiſe diſſolve : and upon weighing 


Some of the mills the ſilver. 


The trial 
of ſilver 


at Potoſi. 


each portion a ſecond time, heknows by the 


deficiency of the weight what alloy to 
give it. | 

Having thus given an account of the 
gold and ſilver in the Weſt Indies, we 
ſhall ſay fomething of emeralds and pearls. 


Eme- 


ralds. 


Of the firſt of theſe there is great plenty - 


in that country, but the greateſt ſtore of 


them was found in the places near the 
line, particularly in New Granada. Our 
author ſays that near Port Viejo there is a 
country call'd the Land of Emeratds, tor 
the great abundance of them : but in his 


time, the Spaniards were not maſters of 


it. Thoſe jewels grew in ſtones like criſ- 
tal; but there is great difference in them 


ſome are white ; others halt white, half 


green; but others of a beautiful green; 


and thoſe that are ſo, are, in my opinion, 
the fineſt ſtone that can be ſeen, green be- 
ing the moſt agreeable eolour, to the 
eye, of any that we fee. Some authors 


relate wonders of, the bigneſs of emeralds, 

but our author does not affirm that he 

ſaw any bigger than a Jarge nut. 
4 M 


How- 
cver 


Pearls. 


Plants. 


Maiz. 


meal is obſerv'd to do. 
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ever they were in ſuch plenty in Peru 
and other parts of the Weſt Indies, as to 


diminiſh the value of them in Europe. 


As to pearls, they are ſo common in 
the Weſt Indies; as not to be much mind- 
ed, the negroes and meaner fort of people 
wearing them in great quantities. But in- 
deed one reaſon why they may not be 1o 
valuable there, is; that they are not | gn 
rally fo bright as thoſe which are found 


in the Eaſt Indies, which are, from the 


country, call'd Orient Pearls. The plac- 
es where moſt of them were found, were 
what the firſt diſcoverers call'd the Tfand 
ef Pearls, on the ſouth ſea, not far from 
Panama, and in the north ſea about La 
Hacha near Carthagena, on the north of 
Terra Firma, and in ſome of the iſlands 
adjacent. It was a great fatigue for the 
natives to fiſh for pearls, the beſt of them 
lying in water 9, 10, ſome 12 fathoms 
deep. They are different in colour, ſize, 
ſhape, and jare more or leſs yaluable, as 


they are clear or dark, big or little. And 


if two pearls happen (which is rare) to 
be of one ſhape and ſize, if they be of a 
tollerable bigneſs, their being 15 match'd 
enhances the price very much, becauſe 
they ſerve for ear- rings. And this ſhall 
ſuffice to have been ſaid of the internal 
produce of the earth in America. 

We now proceed to what is produced 
above ground, ſuch as plants, and ani- 
mals. And of theſe other nation have 
their ſhare in the different colonies of 
America, whereas the Spaniards engroſs 
rhe treaſure (at leaſt the rich mines) to 
themſelves. [32-4 

As bread is juſtly reckon'd, with us, 
the ſtaff of life, we ſhall begin with 
Maiz, which ſerves a great part of the 
Weſt Indies for bread, and drink too: and 
is not much inferior to our wheat, in 
ſtrength and ſubſtance; only it is hotter, 
and apt to breed groſs humours, as oat 
It grows upon 
reeds or canes, and ſhoots up in 'two or 
more branches from each root, on the top 
of which is the grain ſticking cloſe toge- 
ther, 6 or 750% upon one ſtalk. It is 
planted by the hand, one by one, not too 
near one another, and requires a hot moiſt 
foil. It is eaten in ſeveral manners, as 
boil'd in the grain hot; roaſted before 
the fire; or ground and made into bread ; 
and ſometimes they make biskets of it, 
mixing the flower with ſugar. When 
they make drink of it, they uſe it as we 
do malt, ſteeping the grain in water till 
it burſts, and this infuſion they boil, and 
make very ſtrong drink of it, which in- 
toxicates ſooner than wine. They call it 
Acua, Chicha, or Sora in different places. 
Another way of making Chicha is by 


waſhing the maiz, and making it into | 


leven, and then infuſing it. But the beſt 


| 


| 


Boox [| 


way is to roaſt the maiz,. and then infuſe 
it. It is very wholeſome, moderately 
taken, being excellent for the rheins, ſo 
that it is taken for the gravel. The buds 
of this grain ſerve inſtead of butter and 
oyl. | 
"Bat becauſe as we obſery'd, this grain P £ 
requires a warm and moiſt ſoil, it does ©**'. 
not grow in cold or dry countries; thoſe 

have, in place of it, Papas and Cacavi. 

The Papas is a ſmall root, which caſts 

out many leaves; they dry it in the ſun, 

and then make a fort of a paſte of it : or 

elſe they boil or roaſt it like maiz. The 

Cacavi is made of a root call'd Tuca, 

which is a large root, and when it is ſcrap- 

ed or grated, they put it in a preſs and 1 
{queeze all the juice from it, and then dry | 
it for bread. It has ro taſte, but is 
wholeſome. They find it very good in 
ſoup, for it ſwells much, and takes a re- 
liſh, from the broth, which it wahts to 
make it palatable. But in moſt of the 
plantations they have European wheat, 
and rice. | 

As to roots, our author obſeryes, that 
not only all thoſe that have been carry'd 
to America from Europe, ſuch as turnips, **: 
onions, garlick, Sc. have wonderfully 
improy'd there, and become much better 
by being tranſplanted; but they had great 
variety of their own ; ſuch as, ocas, ya- 
nococas, camores, vatas, xiquimas, co- 
chucha, cavi, totora, mam, and many 
more too tedious to be mention'd. The 
firſt Spamards who went to America, as 
they gave names of their own to the ſeve- 
ral iſlands and countries, ſo they did to 
the plants, trees and fruit which they 
found there, from fome reſemblance they 
ſeem'd to have to the plants, Sc. in Spain, 
altho' they were very different. Thus 
what they call the pine apple in America . 
has nothing in common with the pine in 
Spain, but only the form of it; for 
whereas thoſe in Spain, have ſcales, and 
but little meat, thoſe in America have no 
ſcales and are all pulp, and may be eaten 
like a mellon when the skin is pair'd off. 

So the cucumber is ſomthing like ours in ,,,,. 
ſhape, but they are ſmooth without, the h 
skin of them is white, and the inſide 
yellow or violet, and have a ſweet tart 
taſte, and very delicate. 

What is call'd the Little fruit of Chi, 
taſtes like our beſt cherry, but looks wy 
like an unripe mulberry; but bigger. The ,; C 
ſhrub on which it grows is a creeper, an 
is found in many parts all over Chili. The 
fruit they call prunes are not unlike our 
plumb, and are (like them) of different 
forts. Thoſe of Nicaragua have a deli- 
cate taſte, but have little pulp, and are 
good to create an appetite. | 

The capallos are a ſort of calibaſh, and nus 
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that they make large baskets of them, 


cut in two in the middle; others of them 
make genteel drinking cups. 
There is a ſort of pepper which the 
Indians call axi, which was greatly eſ- 
teem d by the natives. It is of different 
colours, as red, yellow, green, and fire 
colour; ſome of it is very ſharp and bit- 
ing; but other ſorts of it ſweet and pleaſ- 
ant; and is the common fauce for meat. 
There are many forts of pulſe in this 
country, but our author ſays they came 
originally from Europe, there being very 
few of them when the Spamards went 
firſt thither. _ | 
Of trees they have great variety, many 
of them peculiar-to the Weſt Indies. The 


rent forts plane tree, ſo call'd by the Opaniards for 
ef treen. ſome reſemblance to the platanus, in the 


broadneſs of the leaf, is a quite different 
tree from-that: for the great value of the 
| Indian plane is owing to a good fruit 
which it bears, whereas the European 
plane bears none. Beſides the plane in 
other places is a large ſpreading tree with 
a big body, but the Indian is ſmall, and 
does not ſpread. . Indeed the leaves of the 
American tree are much larger than the 
other, for they are able to cover a man 
from head to foot. It ſhoots from the 
root in ſprigs or branches, all ſeparate 
from one another, every one making a 
ſmall tree apart. When thoſe ſprigs grow 
to about eight foot, it puts forth only one 
bough with fruit, zoo, ſome more, ſome 
leſs, on a bough two or three inches thick, 
which have a kernel, within a. rind, ten- 
der and good to cat, if ſuffer'd to ripen 
upon the tree, The taſte of them is 
like an apple; and they laſt the whole 
year round, It grows in warm foil where 
there is a good deal of moiſture, They 
flouriſh moſt in Mexico, Terra Firma, 
and in ſome of the iſlands within the tro- 
picks. The leaves of this tree have 
been writ upon. 

But as profitable as the plane is, the 
cocoa is moſt efteem'd, ſo that in Acoſta's 
time it was one of the moſt valuable and 
current commodities of New Spain, and 
he ſays that whole ſhip loads of it were 
frequently carry'd from Guatimala. And 
altho” this author ſpeaks lightly of it, 
and fays that the Spaniards made great 
account of the drink made of cocoa fook- 
iſbly, and without ron, this may be 
excus'd in him, becauſe, perhaps, choco- 
late was not come to that perfection, nor 
ſo univerſally us'd as it has been ſince; 
but it ſeems very odd that Dr. Harris, a 
modern writer, ſhould be ſo little ac- 
quainted with the reputation of chocolate, 
as to out- do even Acoſta in his rediculing 
this fruit, and had ſuch a weak ſtomach 
as to take the frothing of a diſh of cho- 
colate ſor a vomit. But neither of their 


opinions will put the world out of con- 
ceit with it, and indeed it is a pity they 
ſhould. | 
The tree that bears this fruit, or nut 
as it is call'd, is much jabout the ſize of 
our plumb trees,with leayes not unlike the 
orange tree, and flowers of the colour of 
ſafron, but the tree muſt be preſeryd from 
the ſcorching heat of the tun by being 
ſhelter'd by ſome other tree planted 'near 
it. The fruit is inclos'd in a husk, almoſt 
like a cheſnut, and is of ſeveral ſizes, from 
the bigneſs of a crab apple, to that of the 
middle fort of musk-mellon. As they 
ripen, the husk changes from green to 
rediſh or pink colour, eſpecially on the fide 
towards the ſun; there are two ſeaſons of 
the year for them, vis. January and 
May. When this rind is cut, you have 
the kernel or fruit, in ſome more, in o- 
thers fewer, almoſt like almonds, but not 
ſo flat; before they are ripe the kernel is 
whitiſh, but as it ripens becomes almoſt 
of the colour of a bullock's kidney. Thoſe 
kernels being dry'd in the ſun are after- 
wards beaten in a_mortar, and made up 
in a kind of paſte, of which the choco- 
late is compos'd,* 


that we need ſay nothing of it. 


But the making of , 
chocolate is ſo well known in England, 


See 


Hughes's 
here Amer. 


are abundance of theſe trees in New Spain, Phyſician 


from whence the Spaniards tranſplanted , 


them to Jamaica and other places where 
there is great plenty of them, 


Another tree in great reputation, chief- 


ly in New Spain, is the magueny, which 


102 
& ſeq. 


Acoſta ſays, yields water, wine, oyl, Mrgvez. 


vinegar, honey, ſyrop, needles and thread. 
For the leayes of it may be drawn out in 
long threads very ftrong, and at the end 
of the leaf there a ſort of thorn which 
ſerves for needles. By cutting the body 
of the tree they get a good quantity of 
water, very freſh and plcaſant; which 
when it is boil'd is a fort of wine, and 
that in time turns to vinegar; if it be 
boil'd but half it is ſyrop, and if over- 
boil'd it becomes like honey; but our 
author forgot the oy. 


The tunal tree might be paſt over, for Tunnal 
any good that is in itſelf, if it were not breeds co- 


for little inſects, which breed in the leaves nile. 


of it, and being dry'd are the ſo much eſ- 
teem'd cochinile, with which they dye 
in grain. Of this cochinile, our zuthor 
ſays there was brought to Spain in 1587 
the value of 283, 750 pieces of eight, in 
one fleet, and as much comes every ycar: 
ſo that it is no matter whether the tunal 
tree be handſome or ugly, ſince it brecds 
thoſe valuable inſects. This tree is very 
common in New Spain. There are allo 
of them in Peru (ſince Acoſta's time) and 
in the iſlands of Hiſpaniola and Her- 
muda s. 


* Gord. | 
The Geo. gra. | 
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320 
Cotton 


The cotton tree ſeryes for excellent uf 
in the Veſi Indies. It grows to the bulk 
of apple trees; the leaves of it finall and 


pointed; and aſter the flower falls, there 


is form'd a green button about the big- 
neſs of a tennis ball, having a thin cruſty 


| ſhell, which becomes black when it is 
within which the cotton is incloſs'd, 


ripe, | 
and would be loſt if not gather'd in time. 
There are likewiſe ſhrubs where cotton 
grows, but only with this difference, that 
the buttons, produced by the ſhurb, are 
ſhap'd like bean cods; but in all other 
reſpeQs they-are the ſame with that upon 
the tree. This cotton is the product of 
Peru, Mexico, S. Cruz in Sterra, Tara- 
gnay, Carolina, Jamaica, Barbaaves 
and Brazil. And Acoſta ſays, that, 
in the year before nam'd, there were ſent 
from S. Dominica to Spain 64, ooo arobes 
of cotton, which amounts to 1, 590, ooo Ib, 
weight; beſides vaſt quantities of it 
wrought in the Veſt Indies for their own 
ule, | 

It would be an endleſs task to enume- 
rate all the different trees and plants 
which grow in the Veſt Indies. They 
have fruits and trees of all Kinds, either 
found in the country before the conqueſt, 
or brought into it from the ſeveral coun- 
tries of Europe, to which the conquerors 
belong'd. Of the firſt ſort were thoſe al- 
ready mention'd, to- which we may add 
the capote, chicapote and blankmanger, 
which cat like marmalade, or compound- 
ed fruit rather than ſimple ; the mameys, 


guiavos and paltos, reſembling peaches, 


apples and pears. Of the other ſort there 
is an infinite number carry'd thither by the 
Spaniards, Portugueſes, Engliſh and 

rench; moſt of the European ſeeds 
thriving and improving in many parts of 
the Weſt Indies, as having, in moſt places 
a ſoil agreeable to their nature, and a hap- 
pier influence of the ſun to ripen them; 
ſuch as quinces, pomgranates, vines of 
different Kinds, both from Spain and 
France. But altho' they have good grapes 
for eating in Mexico, and other Spaniſh 


_ plantations, yet the wine does not anſwer 


there, and therefore they bring wine from 
Hain, and the Cauaries, to all the places 
north of the line. But in Peru and Chi- 
{i they have good wine of their own 
growth. The reaſon they give for it is, 
the rains which fall in the ſummer in New 
Spain, and its neighbouring countries, 
which at that time of the year ſpoils the 
wine. 

But there is one thing very extraordina- 
ry, Which 1 ſhould not venture to relate 
alter any man; of whoſe veracity I have 
a leſs opinion, than of Acoſta's. That is, 
there are trees in Peru, which are of ſuch 
a nature that one part of a tree bears 
fruit for one half of the year, and the 
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he gives an inſtance in a fig tree, (in Mal- 
da within 13 leagues of the city of Li- 
ma,) whereof the one half, towards the 
ſouth, is green, and bears fruit, when it 
is ſummer in Chili, and the other moitie 
of the tree is green, and bears fruit, when 
it is ſummer towards the north. If this 
is true, I ſhall leave the Phenomenon of it 
to the royal ſociety, for I own it is too 
deep for me. | 

Having thus reckon'd the moſt uſeful 
fruit trees, we ſhall in a few words ſpeak 
of the foreſts trees. Many | 
America were, at their firſt diſcovery, 
ſo full of foreſts, that there was no tra- 
velling thro' ſeyeral countries, till they 


is the caſe of a great part of it to this day. 


ta's veracity, I cannot believe the ſtory 
told him by one of the brothers of his 
order; vis. that he travel d 15 days up- 
on the tops of buſhes, without touch- 
ing ground; and was oblig'd to get up to 
the tops of high trees to make obſeryati- 


ons. This brother may paſs for a travel- 
ler any where. ma 


Among the foreſt trees of America, 
cedars are there in great plenty, ſome 
white and ſome red, and ſerve both for 


us'd to make their canoes. In the iſlands, 


particularly Cuba, they have good ſtore 
of ebony, cedar, grenadille, caovana, and 


other places of the continent and the iſlands 
abound in pines, oaks and firs, of which 
laſt they make excellent maſts for ſhips. 
But of all the trees, there ſeems to be 
the greateſt plenty of Brazil. The In- 
dians call the tree which yields the Bra- 
Sil wood, Ibripitangea. It is tall and 
ſpreading, its bark is of a dark colour, 
and full of ſhort prickles; the leaf is green 
and not unlike that of box tree ; the 


flower, which falling off is ſucceeded b 

a long flat cod full of little red pulſe. 
The lower part of the tree is only good 
for dying, and is brought to the ſea, at a 
great charge, becaule it grows upon high 
hills and ſome of them a good way up in 
the country. There are of thoſe trees in 
ſeveral parts of the Jef? Indies, but 
Brazil, 1o call'd from that wood, is the 
moſt famous for them. There are many 
other ſorts of trees both on the continent 
and in the iſlands, but I ſhall only menti- 
on the Manchenile tree, of which there is 
a good number in the iſland Dominico, 


it ſmells ſweetly, it is full of red ftreaks, 


and taſtes like a hazle nut, but cauſes a 
| And 


deadly ſleep to thoſe who cat of it. | 
there 


© Book 1. 
e other part of it for the other half. And 


laces of 


were cut down, and, without doubt, that 


But as good an opinion as I have of A 


houſes and ſhiping. As allo bay trees, 
palms, and ceivas, of which the natives 


others which are large and fit for uſe; as. 


boughs ſhoot forth a yellow ſweet ſmelling 


which bears long leaves, and the fruits of poi 


e 
inſtance 
of a fis. 
free in 
Peru. 


Foref 
frees. 
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chere is à poiſonous juice comes from the 
"tee, in Which the Carileaus dip their 


9 * 
3 
= 


arrows; But nature has provided a reme- 


ed. 


Ogil. p. 
375+ 


: * 


dy againſt} this poyſon, which is an oyl 


How cur- dtawn from a fort of ſnails, which creep 


into the claws of dead crabs for ſhelter 
from the weather, which being laid before 


the fire, come out of their lurk ing places, 


and being ſqueez'd, they yield an oily 
ſubſtance that cures the poiſon of the 
manchenile. | 
Before we finiſh this branch of the na- 
tural hiſtory, it will be proper to fay 
{mething of - thoſe trees or plants which 
yield gums, drugs, or other ingredients for 
phyſick. All plants are more or leſs me- 
dicinal, | 
are more eſpecially ſo. Among thoſe, 


balm is juſtly eſteem'd excellent; and al- 


Balm. 


Cums and 


Drugs. 


Sugar. 


of 


tho”, perhaps, it may not come up to the 
— account of the balm of Gilead, 
not being of the ſame kind; yet it has 
many qualities attributed to that; vi. 
its fine delicate ſmell, the variety of co- 
lours in it, and the effect in curing wounds. 
It is drawn, in the Feſt Indies, from a 
tree about the bigneſs of the pomegra- 
nate, Which being larger than that of 
Engaddi, has conſequently a greater quan- 
tity of juice. And it is not improbable, 
but that the great plenty of it in Ameri- 
ca has leſſen'd the eſteem of it, as was 
the caſe of emeralds and pearls. The 
Terra Firma abounds with it, eſpecially 
Tolu near Carthagena. A great deal of 
it is conſum'd in religious ceremonies by 
the 1 the pope having 
a diſpenſation for uſing it inſtead of cream 
in thoſe rities where unction is requir'd. 

There are ſeveral other gums and 
drugs, of uſe both for phy ſic and paint- 
ing. Such as amber, gum animi, copal, 
tacamahaca, caranna, oyl of aſpic, 
caſſia fiſtula, ſurſaparilla, Kc. 

We ſhall ſhut up this part of our natu- 
ral hiſtory which relate to plants and 
trees, with a ſhort account of ſugar. and 
tobacco, of which there is ſuch a yaſt 
trade carry'd on to all parts of ps 

Sugar is not originally the product of 
America, but was carry'd thither from 
Sicily, or from the Maderas, who had 
their ſugar canes from Sicily. The ſugar 
cane is a kind of reed, which grows to 
the highth of ſix' or ſeven foot, and is 
of different joints ; the leaves come out of 
each joint on both ſides of the ſtalk, of a 
bluiſh green colour. The cane is not hol- 
low, but of a porous ſubſtance, moiſt, 
and {ſweet to the taſte. The young ſuc- 
cors that ſpring from the root, they cut 
off, and plant 1n other places. At the 

roper ſeaſon for cutting thoſe canes, 
which the planters know, as we do when 
corn is ripe, they cut them at the firſt 


Joint above ground, and lay them along 
Ms Ab 


when well apply'd : but ſome. 


the earth, and having cut off all the 
leaves or branches, they bind the canes 
in bundles, and carry them to the mill, 


which mutt be done very ſoon aſter cut- 


ting, or elle they ſuffer much. The mill 
is made in fuch a manner, as ſqueezes out 


remoy'd to make way for others, and the 
juice ſo ſqueez d, runs into a ciſtern, from 
whence it is conyey'd into a copper, where 
it is boil'd with a flow fire. 
icum that riſes is good for nothing, but 
when that is taken off, they preſerve the 
other ſcums, which is what are call'd 
moloſſes, of which the rum is made; a 
liquor ſo well known in Europe, but eſ- 
pecially in the Britifþ dominions. After 
the juice has been boil'd in the firſt cop- 
per, then 1t 1s put into others, - where 
they uſe ſtrong fire, and keep it there till 
it grows thicker, and fo paſſing from 
one copper to another five or fix times, 


then put it into wooden boxes, of the 
ſhape of ſugar loaves, which are ſet in 
rows, with the broad end uppermoſt, add- 
ing a fort of white earth to it for making 
it white, This manufacture is made in ſe- 


the iſlands, and more eſpecially in Ja- 
a great trade of it in Brazil. 

Tobaccois properly an American plant, 
and was not known in Europe before this 
new world was diſcover'd. It takes its 
name from the iſland - of Tobago, where 
either it was firſt found, or was in greateſt 
plenty. The manner of planting it is 
this. They ſow it in beds of 12 foot 
ſquare, cover'd with palm leaves, to 
keep off the ſun: and when it does not 
rain, they water it, till the tobacco comes 
to be about the bigneſs of young lettuce, 
and then they tranſplant them, ſetting 
them in rows, at three foot diſtant from 
one another, in the months of February 
and March, weeding it with great care. 
When it comes to be 18 inches high, they 
cut off the tops, and when it is full grown, 
take it up, and lay it upon poles and raf- 
ters, in a place made for the purpoſe, to 
dry, and when it is ſufficiently dry'd, 
they pull off the leaves and roll them up. 
This plant is of ſuch univerſal uſe thro” 


ſuch a branch of the Britiſb trade, that 

many of our plantations ſtand by it. 
Having thus done with the vegetables 

of the Weſt Indies, we ſhall proceed to 


ſhall, with Acoſta, (whom Dr. Harris 
likewiſe follows,) divide into three ſorts. 
1. Such as the Spamards carry'd from 
Europe to America. 2. Such as are of 


the lame kind with the animals in the 


4 N 


other 


they bring it to the due conſiſtence, and 


all parts of the habitable world, that 3; 
there needs no more be ſaid of it, and is II.) 
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all the juice out of the canes, which are 


The firſt - 


See 


veral parts of America, particularly in Hughes's 


Am. Ph. 


maica. The Portugueſes likewiſe make 7 5 S 


Tobacco, 


arris's 
tbl. Tol. 
819. 


the animals of that country. This we Animals, 


other parts of the world, but were found 
in America upon the firſt diſcoyery. And 
3. Such as are peculiar to the Weſt Inares 
and were not known to the Europeans be- 
fore the Weſt Indies were diſcoyer'd.. Of 
the firſt ſort . are, the European , ſheep, 
cows, goats, ſwine, . horſes, aſſes, dogs, 
cats, Sc. The ſheep. haye multiply d 
exceedingly, and if they had gotten into 
the way of ſending their wooll into Eu- 
rope, it might have been a conſiderable 
chern gu, Pranch of their trade. Fot the paſture in 
fron Eu. many places of the; continent is in ſuch 
rope, abundance, that ſome people had 70, 
ſome 80, and others 100,000 ſhęep; and 
great flocks of them in Peru, belonging 
to different people, Went a grazing in the 
country, without having their walks ap- 
propriated to the different owners. And 
the wooll of them was for tome time uſe- 
leſs, till at laſt fome, more frugal than 
the reſt, began to husband it, and made 
cloth and blankets of it for their own 
uſe, and they got clothiers from Spain; 
and altho' the cloth was not ſo fine_ as 
what came from Eurote, yet it was of 
great advantage to the country. 
6 They: have.great herds of black cattle 
, both tame and wild. Of the firſt they 
make great advantage by their fleſh, by 
butter, milk, calves, and oxen for labour; 
and all the uſe they make of the other, is 
by hunting them in the woods, and when 
they have kill'd them, they take off their 
skins, neglecting the fleſb, as having no 
occaſion for it. And every one that pleaſ- 
es kills thoſe beaſts, none claming any 
property in them, "Thoſe hides they 
ſend to Spain, and KHeoſta ſays that from 
Hiſpaniola and New Spain in 1587, there 
were 99794 hides ſent over in the flect 
that he went in, 
The horſes have likewiſe multiply'd ex- 
ceedingly in the Weſt Indies: as allo dogs, 
Horſes, which have increas'd in ſome places to that 
0. degree going wild in troops, that they be- 
YC, came a nuſance, and a reward was pro- 
pos'd in Hi/paniola for killing a dog, as 
in Europe tor a wolf. They have great 
plenty of goats, whoſe greaſe ſeryes them 
for making candles. They haye ſome 
- camels, but not in great abundance, theſe 
s - „ the Spamards brought from the Canaries. 
comnen Of ſuch animals as they had in the 
with thoſe Neſt Indies before the Europeans ſettled 
of other there, ſome were of the ſame kind with 
Pat thoſe in the other parts of the globe, and 
others peculiar to that country, Of the 
Mooſes. firſt were lions, tygers, bears, boars, 
ſoxes, ſtags and deer. Of the ſecond 
they have many, ſuch as, the mooſe, 
ſhap'd like a ſtag, but as big as an ox, a 
Ogitvy's flow creature, good to be eaten, and would 
Amer. p. ſer ve for the yoke if they were tam'd. 
146, 'The females bring three at a time, fo 
that they multiply faſt. There is plenty 
of them in New England. 
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The Nac lobn is 4 deep furr'd beaſt, not Reckeor, 
unlike a badget in ſhape; with à tail like 5 147. 
a fox, and the fleſh+taſts like lamb. They 
ſleep in the woods; in hollow trees, all 
the day, and in the night go to the ſnore 
to ſearch for ſcollops or other fiſh, and ſo 
are hunted by the inhabitants, © 

The muskaſh ſhap'd like a beaver, but M 
not ſo big; the male's teſticles ſmell ſtrong 
of musk, and if they are kilfd in winter, 
never loſe that ſmell. They are little 
bigger than a rabit, and yet their skin 
ſells for a crown. Ne un 
The beaver (altho' it cannot be ſaid to Beaver 
be peculiar to the Feſt Indies) yet being 
in great plenty in Canada and the coun- 
tries adjacent, eſpecially New Tori, and 
in other parts of America, deſerves to be 
mention'd: © They are a ſort of amphi- Ihid p. 
bious © creature, and Mr. Ogilvy tells 
of their building their neſts in a very 
curious manner. © For, he fays they 
gather all the loofe wood along the banks 
of the rivers where they live; and if they 
have not enough, they bite off the 'barks 
of ſtanding trees, and ſo gnaw the tree 
itſelf till it falls; and then cutting of ſuch 
parts of it as are for their purpoſe, they 
make their neſt fix ſtories high, and cover 
them on the top with clay to keep out 
rain. They leave a paſſage to the river 
about the middle, and putting one as a 
centinel, as ſoon as the allarm is given of 
any danger near, the whole family makes 
to the water. They give their young ones, 
of which they have four at a time, ſuck 
like puppies. The teats of the female 
are between her forc legs, are only two, 
ſo that ſhe ſuckles her young ones by 
turns, two. at a time, and is very tender 
of them. The fore legs of this creature, 
with the feet, reſemble thoſe of a dog, 
bur the hind legs and feet are like thoſe 
of a gooſe. The right Caſtoreum is a 
bladder in ſhape of a pear. within the 
body of the female beaver. 

The ſainos are the likeſt to a wild hog, S ines: 
of any creature we know, they are ſmall 
but extreamly fierce, and affault men 
who hunt them, ſo that they are often 
forced to take ſhelter in the trees from 
them, which makes the ſainos bite the Acoſta's 
trees for rage, and then they kill them r 
from the trees, by ſhooting bullets or ar- 
rows at them. They are remarkable for 
having their navel upon the ridge of their 
backs. 

But there are two creatures very com- 
mon in the Veſt Indies which the Spaui- 
ards call ſheep and goats, only for their 
reſembling thoſe creatures: but are in- 
deed peculiar to America. For there is 
this mark by which we may know the 
creatures carry'd thither by the Europe- 
ans, from ſuch as were there before. g. 
| the names they go by among the ge 
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The creatures which were there at the 
art dico very of the country have their 
diſtinct names, but thoſe that were car- 
ry'd thither, and which the Indians had 
not ſeen before, pats,” to this day, by the 
Eufb pan names, altho' corrupted by 
the Indian pronunciation. | | 

The'cteature calPd, by the firſt Sani- 
arts, Tndia ſheep is different from our 


given to it in the different countries 


where it is found. There are two diſtinct 


ſpecies of them in Peru, one is call'd pa- 
cos, and the other guanacos. The pacos 
beat wool, bur the others are bare. They 
are both eatable; but the greateſt uſe of 
them was to carry burdens, ard the great- 
eſt part of the filver 'of Pofoſi, and the 
quickſilver of CU Manga was carry'd 
from thoſe mines upon the backs of thoſe 
creatures; each of them being able to 
carry 114 1b, for 70 leagues at four leagues 
a day, and ſometimes 400;050 ducats 
worth in ſil ver bars are carry'd by a drove 
of thoſe ſheep, and only guarded by a few 
Indians and perhaps three or four Spani- 
ards. But they are obſerv'd to have odd 
qualities attending them. Sometimes they 
will ſtop all of a ſudden, and raiſing their 
long necks like a crane, they ſtare in the 
faces of ſuch as attend them. At o- 
ther times they will ly down under their 
burdens, and no beating can force them to 
riſe till they pleaſe, and they will ſuffer 
themſelves to be cut to pieces rather than 
take to their fect; whilſt that humour 
laſts. The only remedy in that caſe 
is patience and making much of the ſullen 
creature, 4 
Thoſe ſheep as well as other animals of 
Peru are ſaid to have the Bezoar ſtone in 
them, which is found ſometimes in the 


and often two or three of thoſe ſtones in 
one creature. Thoſe ſtones are of different 
colours and ſizes. Some are black, ſome 
white, ſome dark green, and others as if 
they were gilded. ' Some again are of the 
ſize of a hazzle nut, others as big as eggs, 
and Acoſta ſays there are of them as big 
as an orange. I ſhall not be ſo ſqueamiſh 
as Dr. Harris was, nor refuſe to give m 

readers, from Acuſta, the Indian traditi- 
on of tlie generation of this ſtone, which 
is this. They ſay, that in Peru, and eſ- 
pecially in Aaura, there are many herbs 
and creatures, which poiſons the water 
and paſture of that country: and there- 
ſore nature has wiſely provided that there 
ihould be one herb, that is an antidote or 
counter poiſon to preſerve the creatures 
which get their food there. This herb 
the ſheep and goots of that country know 
by inftin, and eat of it in good quantity 

for a preſervative, and that the herb fo 
caten produces this ſtone. Now altho' I 


rer © ſheep in Europe, and has a diſtin Name 


vr ene maw, ſometimes in the belly of them, 


| 
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will not youch for the truth of this origin 


as to make one afraid to mention it. 


Nature, or to ſay better, the AurHOR of 


nature, has been Kind even to brutes, as. 
to teach them by inſtinct to avoid ſeveral 
inconveniencies, Which man with all his 
rcaſon has not been able to diſcover : 


be engender d in the ſtomach of a beaſt for 
its ad vantage, and the good of others, as 
in the kidney or bladder of a man for his 
deſtruction. But if the reader does not 
believe this account of it, I ſhall not go 
about to petſuade him to it. 

This ſtone is excellent againſt poiſon, 
and ſeveral other infectious diſeaſes ; and 
ſuch account was made of it, that the 
Indians thought it worth their while to 
counterſeit them, and paſs the falſe upon 
the Europeans tor true, which perhaps 


But to return to the animals 

The vicugnes are call'd by the Sani- 
ards in Peru, goats, altho' they are a 
quite different ſpecies; - they are larger 
than goats, and have no horns. They 


light in froſt and ſnow. The Peruvians 
made ſeveral forts of coverings of their 
fleeces or hair, which they keep in its na- 
tural colour which it ftill retains, being 
that of dry'd roſes. One thing is very 


that it 1s apply'd with good ſucceſs to 
ſome diſeaſes of the eyes. And Acoſta tells 
of having had hisown eyes cur'd by apply- 
ing a piece of it newly kill'd and bloody, 
by the advice of an old Indian woman. 

The tarùgues, are a creature not much 
different from the vicugnes, but nimbler, 
and not ſo ſociable as they; for they are 
ſeldom ſeen but alone. Theſe tarugues 
yield the beſt and largeſt Be=oar ſtones. 

They have likewile dantes, armadills, 
yguanas, chinchilles, cuyes, and viſcha- 
chas, ſonic remarkable for the hardneſs 
of their skin, and the ſtrong ſcales like 
armour, as the two firſt; and other for 
other qualities not very material. 

But the ſtories our author tells of the 
micos or monkeys, eſpecially about Ca- 
thagena are very extraordinary. He lays 
they uſe, when they have a great leap to 
make, one of them to fix its tail about a 
branch with the head down, and ſo ano- 
ther - twiſts his tail about the hands of 
that one, till there be five or ſix hanging 
by one another, capable of reaching to the 
place they wou'd be at, and fo beginning 
to ſwing, they go backwards and forwards, 
till they acquire ſuch force, by the long 
{winging,that the undermoſtcatches hold of 
the place intended, and then the fiiſt diſen- 
gaging his tail from the tree, they can 


one after the other reach the deſir'd piacy 
110 
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of it, I do not ſee ſuch extrayagance in it 


And I ſee no feaſon why à ſtone may not 


may have brought them into diſrepute. 


4 * 
Vicugnes, 


live upon the mountains, and feem to de- 


remarkable of the fleſh of this creature, 


Taruguess 


Monheys, 
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not part with the money till he got his 


Birds. 


Jomine- 
705. 


Ingeni- 


dus pic- 
cures 

made of 
feat her — 


Condores. 


Auras. 


Guaca- 


mayoc. 


He tells one ſtory of a monkey at the go- 
vernor's houſe in Cart hagena, which 
would go to the tavern with money in one 
hand and a pot in the other, and would 


pot fill'd with wine, which. he would 
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ver d to an incredible heighth with their 
dung, ſo that they ſeem at a diſtance, 
all cover d with ſnow ; this they bring in 
boats to the main „and it proves of 
great uſe to their ground. There is par- 


ticularly one valley in Pera, call d Limo- 
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carry home, and if he was inſulted by the | guano, from this very dung, which they 


way, as it ſometimes happen d, he would | 
ſet down his pot, and battle his aggreſ- 
ſors with ſtones, and ſo go home with his 
cargo: and. which wag moreextraordinary, 
altho' he was a good bottle companion, 
he would not taſte the wine by the way, 
=_ afterwards, till his | maſter gave it 
him. N | 
Nor is there leſs variety of fowls and 
birds in the Weſt Indies, than of beaſts. 
Of thoſe likewiſe ſome are common with 
Europe, and others peculiar to America. 
Of the firſt fort are partridges, pigeons, 
turtles, ſtockdoyes, quails, hawks, her- 
ons, eagles, parrots, hens, Sc. The par- 
rots fly about the mountains in Pers in 
great flocks, as other fowls do with us. 
Of thoſe birds and fowls, which are 
found in America, and no where elle, 
there is great variety. Some are ſo {mall 
that Acoſta took them for butterflies in 
the air, till he was conyinced by a nearer 
inſpection that they were birds. Such 
were the tomineros in Peru, and others 
of ſeveral. kinds, eſpecially in New Spain 
famous for the beauty, and great diverſi- 
ty of colours in their feathers, of which 
the Indians made the moſt ſurpriſing 
works for the ornament of their temples, 
and of their kings and nobles. And their 
dexterity in aifpoling of thoſe different 
colours of feathers to repreſent any thing 
they ſaw or imagin'd, was, perhaps, a 
more refin'd art than our painting. If 
this art is out of uſe among thoſe poor 
people now, it is no wonder, when they 
have been ſo long ſlaves, to the Europe- 
aus, who are more intent upon ſetting 
them to work in the bowels of the earth, 
in order to glut their avarice, than in 
giving encouragement for ingenuity. 
Of the larger ſort of fowls they had 
likewiſe great plenty, ſuch as the condo- 
res, a bird of ſuch ſtrength, that they 
would attack ſheep and calyes, and de- 
your a whole one at a time, The auras 
and paulazes (a fort of ravens) which 
rooſted upon trees or rock and in the 
day hover'd about towns to watch their 
prey. Theſe were eſteem'd for their eat- 
ing up all the carrion they found, and ſo 
ridding the cities and towns of the ſtench 
of it. The Guacamayoc are bigger than 
parrots, but have a pleaſing variety in 
their feathers. Others again are far from 
being pleaſant to look upon, but ſerve 


for good manure, and fatten the land with | tural things, and ſuch as really exiſt; the 
their dung. Our author ſays, that in other to chimæra's and creatures © 


call'd guano in their language. In a 
word, the Americans are the, beſt ſtor' d 
with fowl of any people in the world; for 
they not only cat their fleſh, are delight- 
ed with their muſick, and have their eyes 
feaſted with the beauty of their ſeathers, 
but even their moſt deform'd birds of 
which they make no uſe, any of theſe 
three ways, help to make their land fruit- 
ful; for it is obſerv'd that, in this val- 
ley of Limoguano, there is the fineſt fruit 
of any in Peru, faid to proceed from this 
manure, 

Thus we have given a ſhort sketch of 
the natural hiſtory of the Veſt Indies. 
To dwell longer upon it, would have 
been foreign to our deſign, and had ſwell'd 
our work to an undue bulk. What we 
have ſaid of it has been taken from ap- 
proy'd authors, and we hope we have ſaid 
nothing on this ſubject, but what was 
proper, and ſupported by ſufficient autho- 
rity. And therefore we ſhall procecd, ac- 
cording to our propos'd method, to 
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\ S we have follow'd Acoſta's Method 
in the laſt Section, there appears 
no Reaſon for deſerting him in this, and 
therefore, without farther Preface, we 
ſhall obſerye, with him, that the pride 
and malice of the devil have been two 
great cauſes of idolatry in the world. 
His pride to be equal with his maker, 
made him ſet up himſelf as the object of 
worſhip in all nations whom he could lead 
blindly into that ſnare ; and his malice to 
mankind, for ſeeing them more in fayour 
with their CREATOR, than he himſelf was, 
made him uſe all the ways he could in- 
vent, to keep them in ſubjection to him, 
that he might the more eaſily accompliſh 
their ruin. | 
As a due reyerence for Almighty Gop, 
is the foundation of all religion, ſo the 
placing that regard, which is. commonly 
call'd worſhip, upon wrong objects, is the 
fountain of all vice and immorality. And 
this is what we call idolatry ; that is pay- _.,_ 
ing that adoration and reverence to c %, 
tures which is due to GOD alone. Ido- 
latry is center'd either in real objects, ot 
imaginary ones: the one addreſs d to na- 


ſome iſlands near Peru, the hills are co- fancy and imagination only. In both 


theſe 
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theſe kinds, the devil found leſs difficul- 
ty, from the univerſal tradition deriv'd 
thro? all ages, of the being of one ſu- 
preme creator, whom all mankind was 
bound to worſhip, And therefore, ac- 
cording as any nation was more or leſs 
ignorant, he _— his ſchemes to en- 
trap them; repreſenting to ſome that there 
was one ſupreme being, the father of all 
things, but then he added that he had 
ſome inferior Gods under him, who were 
to be worſhip'd : and becauſe men are 
moſt forcibly led by what ftrikes their 
ſenſes, the hoſt of heayen, as they are 
call'd in fcripture, came in for a ſhare in 
the worſhip of moſt nations; the ſun and 
moon being under different names, the ob- 
jects of worſhip in moſt heathen countries. 
But as I do not delign any general hiſtory 
of idolatry, 1 ſhall confine myſelf to 
America. p b 
It is certain that at the firſt diſcovery 
of this new world, the firſt conquerors (as 
ſoon as they came to underſtand their 
40 language, and to be well acquainted with 
lad be. their entiments) found among the more 
liev'd by ſenſible among the Indians a notion of 
je 1” one ſupreme lord of all, whom they call'd 
Viracocha, Pacacamac, Pacayachachic. 
or Uſapu; all which are names of great 
excellence in their language. 
Burt, altho', in common reaſon, the 
belief of one ſupreme lord of all things 
- muſt exclude all other Gods, yet it is a 
hard matter to perſuade ignorant people, 
But = long bred up in the practice of idolotry, 
1 that there can be but one infinite being 
to whom ALONE Worſhip is due. Thoſe 
Indians therefore, together with Viracho- 
ca or Pacacamac offer'd ſacrifice to others, 
particularly to the ſun ; the moon; thun- 
der; ſtars, under ſeveral names, accord- 
ing to the different bleſſings they expect- 
ed from them; the earth; the ſea; thus the 
Mexicans call'd Cortes the ſon of the ſun; 
and thoſe of Peru call'd the Spaniards 
the off-ſpring of Heaven or Virachoca, as 
long as they continu'd to have a tolerable 
opinion of them. 
Nor was their idolatry confin'd to thoſe 
creatures which ſeem'd to have ſome in- 


their worſhip was addreſt to the moſt baſe 
and abje& things, as hills, rivers, ſtones, 
metals, nay even roots: in ſhort any 
thing that was any way extraordinary in 
its kind. And the Spaniards found them 
much inclin'd to worſhip them for their 
ſtrange appcarance, till they, by their 
cruelty and ill uſuage, gave them ſuch an 
idea of them, that if they were inclin'd 
to worſhip them afterwards, it was as 
they ſacrificed to their evil Gods, for fear 
of being murder'd by them. 
As their deities were, ſo their worſhip 
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their hands to the ground, and then to 


herent excellency in themſelves, but even- 


they made their devotions with open hand, 
and looking towards them, or putting 


their mouth ; which, it appears, was not 
peculiar to the idolaters of America, for 
Job aludes to this as a cuſtom in his coun- 
try us'd by idolaters. I beheld the ſun 
when it ſbined; or the moon walking in 
brightneſs, and my heart has been ſecretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kiſſed my 
hand. This alſo were an iniquity 
for I ſbould have deny d the & O D that 
is above. To other inferior Gods, they 
us'd to offer old ſhoes, feathers, and chew'd 
cocoa, and when they had nothing elſe, 
they offer'd ſtones: and ſometimes they 
pulF'd out their eye brows to offer to their 
Gods. 
But here it would be an injuſtice to 
conceal a familiar argument us'd by a 
Spaniſh captain to an Indian king or ca- 
cique, to prove that the ſun was not a 
God as healledg'd. The captain pretend- 
ed to have a letter to ſend, and deſir'd the 4 Veme: 
cacique to find him a meſſenger, who be- „ 
ing come by the king's order, the captain Spaniſh 
ask'd the cacique, J/hich was greater, ebtain. 
the meſſenger who was to carry his letter, 
or he, by whoſe order he was to do it? 
the cacique readily anſwer'd, that he him- 
ſelf was undoubtedly greater, becauſe 
he had commanded the Indian to carry 
the captain's letter. Even ſo, ſaid the 
captain, the ſun goes like a poſt, at the 
command of the great CREATOR, and is 
as much a ſervant to i, as this Indi- 
an 7s to you. This, altho' it may ſeem a 
poor argument to our learned and wiſe 
age, was a very good one, ad hominem, 
and, by the grace of Gop had a good 
effect. | 

Another ſpecies of idolatry, which they 
us'd, was in their imaginary idols, who 
never had a being bur in their brain. Such 
was the famous Mezican idol Vit ziliput- Thr Mex. 
Sli, to whom they erected a temple, the Vir ow 
moſt glorious of any they had. This putzle. 
idol was of no finer ſtuff than wood, but 
it was adorn'd finely with gold, jewels, 
and feathers. It was in ſhape of a man, 
with his forehead painted azure, and a 
band of the ſamie colour between his mouth 
and noſe, which reach'd from car to car; 
upon his head was a rich plume of feathers 
ending in a point like the beak of a bird, 
and cover'd on the top with burniſh'd gold'; 
he heldin his left hand a white target, 
upon which were the figures of five pine 
apples wrought in feathers, ſet in a croſs; 
out of the top of the ſhield iſſued a creſt 
of gold; in his right hand he had a ftaff 
colour'd azure cut in the faſhion of a 
waving ſerpent; at his ſides were four | 
darts. This idol was ſet upon a tool, in 


* Tob 
XXX1, 26, 
27, 28. 


a ſort of a litter, and placed upon the 


and ſacrifices were different. To ſome 
N. | | 


great altar, with a rich curtain drawn 
40 


beſore 
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before it to add the greater reverence to 
it for being ſeldom ſeen, : 
Nor was this the only idol kept in 
this temple. There was another, held 
in great eſteem among them, call'd Ta- 
lec, whoſe chappel was next to that of 
Vit giliput li. Abundance of others they 
worthipp'd, and adorn'd, according to 
the affairs oyer which they thought they 
preſided. And not only in the city of 
Mexico, but in the provinces adjacent 
they had their ſeveral deities, and tem- 
ples, too tedious to deſcribe. £ 
But here I ſhall drop my author in 
one favourite notion of his, viz. that the 
devil had taken great pains to mimick 
the chriſtian worſhip in the idolatry of 
the Indians, and inſtances in ſeveral par- 
ticulars, ſuch as temples, prieſts, monaſ- 
terics of men and women, the trinity, 
ſacraments, confeſſion and ſuch like. 1 
ſhall not make myſelf ſo merry with 
Acoſta's religion as a late author does, 


upon this account. But I think there is 


more charg'd upon the devil, by the Spa- 
niſh writers, than he has the honour to 
have any title to. If ſacrifices were at 
firit appointed, as a part of religion, as 
they certainly were, which appears from 
the holy ſcripture, it is no wonder that 
the practice was handed down to the whole 
poſterity of Adam, or rather of Noah; 
it being the univerſal tradition of man- 


kind that without ſbedding of blood there 


Was no remiſſion. If then, by the com- 


mand of ALrMicauTty Gobp, people 
were to offer ſacrifice, and thoſe who, 
from time to time, went off the great 
ſtock, to ſettle in different parts of the 
earth, carry d with them this part of re- 
ligion, then I think ſome part of what 
our author charges upon the devil, was 
the reſult of experience by what the firſt 
who came off from the family had ſeen 
practis'd by their fathers. And as to 


temples, and prieſts they ſeem to be neceſ- 


ſary in common ſenſe, without the devil's 
having any finger in them, For ſome 
place muſt be allow'd for ſacrifice, and 
ſome perſons to perform the office. And 


' what our author calls mimicking the eu- 


chariſt, was a part of the commanded re- 
ligion of ſacrifice, where they were to 


conſume that which was offer'd in honour 


of Gop. So that altho' I do not deny 
but the devil had a great hand in corrupt- 
ing the religion of the heathens, I cannot 
think the corruptions he introduced con- 
ſiſtedꝭ in apeing the divine inſtitutions, but 
rather in departing from them. And as 
to the chriſtian religon, I cannot allow 
that the ſuperſtitions of the Americans 
had any relation to it, becauſe there was 
very little new in their worſhip, but the 
very fame things were practis d, by the 
old heathens, far enough from America 
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before the devil knew -what the chriſtians 
inſtitutions would be. I therefore be- 
lieye that the worſhip of the heathen, as 
far as it had any reſemblace of the true 
worſhip, was owing to the univerſal tra- 
dition deriv'd from Noah and his family ; 
and the extravagances and corruptions of 
of it took their riſe from the different de- 
teas and failings of human nature, and 
were ſtill farther improv'd by ignorance 
and ſuperſtition, which generally- go to- 
gether ; nor ſhall I deny the devil his 
ſhare in promoting thoſe corruptions and 
deviations. And it ſeems to me as reaſo- 
nable to alledge, that the devil taught 
them that truth and native ſincerity, that 
diſintereſted plainneſs of living, and ſe- 
veral other good qualities (by which they 
came nearer to the goſpel ſpirit than many 
of the baptis'd heathens who conquer'd 
them, and taught them chriſtianity back- 
wards,) as that the parts of their worſhip 
reſembling the divine inſtitutions, were 
the ſuperinducements of that rival ofdivine 
power, 

Having given this caution, which TI 
hope will not be thought an impertinent 
digreſſion, I ſhall proceed to treat of their 
temples and worſhip. In diſcouxſing upon 
this ſubje& what is related by the Spaniſb 
authors of Peru and Mexico and the other 
Spaniſh colonies, may for the moſt part 
agree to the whole Weſt Indies, as far as 
we have accounts of them from others, on- 
ly with this difference, that. Peru and 
Mexico having been govern'd by two 
powerful monarchs, and reduced to great 
empires under their two emperors, were 
more magnificent in their temples, and 
had their worſhip perform'd with more 
ſolemnity than the other nations which 
were goyern'd by petty caciques, or diyid- 
ed into clans; to which we may add, 
that the politeneſs of the two empires 
mention'd being more'remarkable than in 
the other nations of America, theſe laſt, 
as was obſervable among the rudeſt, and 
moſt ignorant people, had goſſer notions of 
religion in ſome inſtances, than the others 
had: altho' GOD knows! it was bad 
enough among the beſt of them, ſo neceſſa- 
ry is REVELIATION ro direft even the 
wiſeſt nations as to RELIGION. And 1 
cannot help thinking that if our preſent 
free=thinkers were to be left to them- 
ſelves, to draw up a ſcheme of religious 
worſhip, (for ſome religion they muſt 
have, from the old maxim of keeping the 
leſs inlighten'd multitude in aw, which 
they boldly aſſert to have been the firſt 
riſe of religion) their ſyſtem would be as 
ridiculous, and have leſs foundation of 
truth, than any that ever was us'd in a 
heathen country. But this only by the 
bye. To return therefore to our —_ 

e 
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The Americans had temples to their | dence. The prieſts belonging to this tem- 
idols almoſt in all the great towns, eſpeci- ple were hereditary, but thoſe of the in- 
ly where thoſe towns were ſubject to one ferior deities (to whom were dedicated 
cacique, independent of any other; and many other temples in Mexico) were clec- 
thoſe temples were generally as well a- | tive. The high prieſt, whom they call- 
dorn'd, and as magnificently built as any | ed Topilgin, appear'd in a red robe which 
of the palaces of their kings, and very Thad taſſels beneath, wearing a crown of 
often ſurpaſt them: common reaſon teach- Pthe fineſt feathers, and pendents in his 
ing them, that the ſupreme being ought | cars. The others wore a white habit 
to be regarded above any of their fellow | wrought with black, with their hair ty'd 
creatures, even kings. But as it were 5 with fillets, and a circle of paper, 
impoſſible to give any account of the roth (ſuch as they us'd for their hierogliphicks) 

t of their temples, and; if we could, | painted with different colours, round their 
it would be foreign to our deſign, we | temples. The offices of theſe prieſts were 
ſhall ſay ſomething of the great temple | to durn incenſe before the idols, four times 
of Mexico, and let that ſerve to give an | day, viz. at break of day, at noon, at 
idea of thoſe of Peru, and the others | fun ſer, and at midnight. The laſt of 
thro' all the nations, only with this cau- | theſe was perform'd with great ſolemnity 
tion, that thoſe of Peru, and Mexico | With trumpets, flutes and other inſtru- 
were infinitly more rich and magnificent | ments of muſick, ſuch as they us'd ; at- 
than any elſewhere. ter which they all retir'd to the chappel to 

The temple of Vit giliputæli, in Mexj- | perform an odd fort of penance; which 

| co, was built upon a hill, to which they | was to thruſt a fort of bodkins thro* the 
7% em- aſcended by ſteps. It was built of ſtones | calves of their legs, and to beſmear their 
pe of cut in the ſhape of ſnakes ty'd together, faccs with the blood, which they expos'd 
co. taking in a vaſt compaſs of ground, call- | in view of the people, and then waſh 
ed, by the Indians, Coatepantli, or themſelves clean in a pool of water, which 
the circuit of ſnakes. The court, with- | ſtood within the encloſure. And before 
in this encloſure, was capable of contain- any folemn feſtival, they faſted very ri- 
ing abhve $000 people, who aſſembled to | gourouſly. But their chief buſineſs was 
dance upon ſeveral of their feſtivals. | to perform the ſacrifices, the moſt folemn 
Within this court, were the appartments | of which were the human victims, of 
for the prieſts, and other religious, as alſo | theſe I ſhall, without any heſitation, al- 
the oratories of their idols; upon the top | low the devil to have been the author. 
of each of which, was placed a pillar, It is not without horror that any body 
made of ſmall ſtones black as jet, and up- | can think, or write of the inhuman barba- mn 
on the capitel of the pillars, were battle- | Tities common thro” all America of this ſacrifices, 
ments ſupported by two ftatues of Indi- Kind. Not only Spaniards, but other 
ans, holding candleſticks in their hands. | nations who went thither ſaw many in- 
To this ſtructure there were four entries, | ſtances of it, and felt the effects of it too, 
faceing the four cardinal points, and from as often as they had the misfortune to 
each gate a cawſey of about three leagues | fall alive into the hands of the natives, 
long quite thro? the lake, and at the begin- | And altho* the Indians of Peru ſeem to 
ning. of the cawſey, a ſtatue of an idol | have out done the other Americans in 
fronting the cawſey. Before the great | offering up their own blood and thoſe of 
court of the temple, there was a riſing of | their neareſt relations to their idols, yet 
30 ſteps, and above thoſe a wall of zo | the Mexicans were more laviſh of human 
foot broad made of earth with high trees blood than any other people. It is true 
planted upon it, at fix foot diſtance from | they did not facrifice any but the priſo- 
cach other, and rods reaching from tree | ners taken in war; but then they made 
to tree, all the way from top to bottom, war with no other intent but to get yic- 
which were full of the skulls of humane | tims: and whilit other princes went to 
facrifices offer d from time to time to their | War to enlarge their dominions, or to re- 
idols. Above this wall they aſcended | Venge injuries, they went to the ficld 
120 ſteps, where there were two ſtone with no other vicw, but to make the al- 
chappels appropriated to Vitgiliput gli] tars of their idols ſmoak with human gore, 
and his brother idol Tlalec. Before theſe | for which reaſon they Kill'd as few enemies 
chappels there was a court of 4o foot | as they could, but endeavour'd to make 
{quare, in the middle of which was a high | many priſoners. And the reaton which 
ſtone of about 20 inches broad ſect up like | Montezuma is laid to have given, to Cortez 
a pyramid, where the victim was fix'd to | why, being fo powerlul as he was, he had 
have the heart pull'd out. not ſubdu'd Tlaſcula, was, that he could 
Prits, In this temple adorn'd with gold, eme- do it when he would, but that he reſery'd 
ralds, and other precious ſtones to an in- | them for a recruit of facrihces to his 
finite value, many prieſts and religious | Gods, which he could not make uſe of 
men and likewiſe women had their reſi- them for, unleſs they continu'd his ene- 
mies, In 
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ner of 
them. 


by one. 
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The men- In this helliſh piece of religious wor- 


ſhip, they obſery'd great ſolemnity. There 


was generally a good number of them to- 


gether, deſtin'd for this bloody triumph. 
Theſe were bronght within the court of 
skuls already mention'd, whither came 
the Topilzin, or high prieſt, in his robes, 
from the top of the temple, with a ſtatue 
of the idol made of paſte, compos'd of 
maiz and honey, in his arms, and going 
to the high ſtone, which we mention'd to 
be placed in the middle of the court, he 
deſcended from it by a ſtair on the oppo- 
ſite fide to that by which he went up. 
Then going to the place where the 
wretches to be ſacrificed were kept under 
a guard, he ſhew'd the idol to them one 
Afﬀter this ſhew, they went in 
diſmal proceſſion to the place of executi- 
on, where being, in their turns, fix d to 
the ſtone, two prieſts held their legs, and 
and as many their arms, and a fifth their 


: 


the expiration of the time. 

The prieſts were in high eſteem with 
the people thro” all the Weſt Indies, and 
eſpecially with their kings, and often 
prompted them to undertake wars to ſup- 
ply their idols with food, threatning de- 
ſtruction to them unleſs they brought ſuch 
a number of human facrifices to their al- 
tars. And ſuch was the ſuperſtition of 
thoſe deluded wretches, that they, went 
with as much deyotion to make war for 
food for their Gods, as if they had been 
going to ſave their country from foreign 
invaſion. 

One great feſtival in honour of Vitzi- 
hiputzli was held in the month of May; 
but before we give an account of that 
feaſt, it is neceſſary to ſpeak of the o- 
ther religious who liv'd in the temple, 
diſtin& from the prieſts. We hinted be- 
fore, that there were cloiſters in the tem- 


Book | 
| year, and was facrificed in his ſtead, at | 


head, whilſt the Topi/zin open'd their 
breaſt with a flint, and taking out the 
heart, threw it ſmoking in the face of 
the idol, whoſe chappel was juſt fronting 
the ſtone. Aſter this, they tumbled the 
dead body down the temple ſtairs, which 


ple both for men and women. 'The men 

lived by themſelves in the lower parts of Cloifter 
the building, within the great incloſure, f S 
and were about 18 or 20 years old, to 5, 
whom were added ſome boys to aſſiſt them. for we- 


Their buſineſs was to miniſter to the wen. 


rolling to the very bottom, with its own 
weight beſmear'd the ſteps with blood. 
This inhuman butchery they renew'd with 
great dexterity, as long as there were any 
left of thoſe appointed for ſacrifice. And 
as they came to the bottom of the ſteps, 
thoſe who had made them priſoners, were 
there ready to take them away for their 
dinner. The feweſt that they ever ſacri- 
ficed at a time were 40, but very ſoften a 
much greater number. | 

But in ſome of their ſacrifices in other 
temples, they ſometimes gave a victim a 
fair chance for his life ; for they. furniſh'd 
him with a Macana or wooden ſword, and 


target, and gave him leave to fight the 


perſon who defign'd to ſacrifice him, upon 
equal terms, and if he came off victor, 
they not only give him his life, but ſhew- 
ed great regard for him as a brave man. 

Bur ſornetimes they took a fancy to 
call one of thoſe, who had been appoint- 
ed for a victim, the image and repreſenta- 
tive of the idol, and therefore having 
waſh'd him with many ceremonies, they 
put upon him all the ornaments proper to 


the duty he repreſented, and kept him in | f 
the beſt appartment of the temple for a 


prieſts, and to cleanſe the temple. In 
another part of the ſame incloſure there 
was a manſion for young women, under 
the direction and government of ſome old 
ones whom they call'd momacomas. Both, 
theſe ſocieties men and women, were ob- 
lig'd to the moſt ſtrict chaſtity; and the 
leaſt infringment of it in any of them, was 
death without mercy. But one rule of 
thoſe religious ſocieties was very commen- 
dable, viz. that altho' they were oblig'd 
to the ſtricteſt chaſtity, whilſt they con- 
tinu'd there, yet they were not confin'd 
for life, but were choſen out for wives, for 
the kings and great men, according to 
the cuſtoms of the country. So that this 
convent was only a place for education, 
only that whilſt they were init, they were 
oblig'd to a ſtrictneſs worthy of a more 
reaſonable religion: and if ſuch an educa- 
tion (under proper regulations) were in 


.uſe all Europe over, I cannot help think- 


ing that a world of  inconyeniencies might 
be prevented, But this by the bye. 

The ſolemn feaſt of the idol, approach- 
ing, theſe religious virgins, two days be- 
ore it, were employ'd in making an 
image of maiz, and beet ſeed mix'd with 


feaſt of 
whole year, ſhewing him in all publick vis 
places, and carrying him thro? the ſtreets 


at ſtated times in proceſſion, the women 


honey; this image was made in imitation Virr- 
of that of Vit=iliputzli; and upon the butzte. 


bringing out their children to be touch'd 
by him; and then he had his heart taken 
out with the ſolemnity above deſcrib'd. 
Bur if he made his eſcape during the year, 


the captain of his guard took his place, 


and was treated as the repreſentative of 
the idol, for the remaining part of the 


feaſt day, they brought it in proceſſion, 
upon a fort of litter, out of their cloiſ- 
ter into the great court, where the young 
men dedicated to the ſervice of the tem- 
ple, (and whoſe ſervice there, and rules 
altho' very ſtrict, lafted only a year) re- 
ceiv d this idol from the virgins, and put- 


ting it upon their ſhoulders, carry'd it in 


proceſſion 
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ſhall not, with him, reſemble it to ſo ſa- 


roceſnon thro' the city, and to ſeveral 
— near Mexico, attended by vaſt 
crowds of people, and at their return, 


the prieſts proceeded to the human ſacri- 


fices, Which were more numerons at that 
feaſt than at other times, infomuch that 
our author ſays, They facrifice 4000 and 
ſometimes more upon thoſe occaſions. 
The virgins are all dreſt in white, with 

rlands of maiz upon their heads, their 
cheeks palnted with vermilian; and their 
arms from the elbow to the wriſt coyered 
with parrots feathers of the ſame colour. 
The men, who take the burden from them 
are all clad in red, with- garlands upon 
their heads. 

After the ſacrifices are over, the peo- 
ple have cakes of paſte of the ſame kind 
with the idol deliver'd to them, and Acoſ- 
ta ſays, they break the idol and diftri- 
bute it among them. If this be true, I 


cred a rite as the bleſſed ſacrament ; but 
it puts me in mind of the black torch 
which the pope toſſes out of the window 
of St. Peter's church, upon maundy 
Thurſday, after he has excommunicated 
all the world; the pieces of which, broken 
by the fall, are very eagerly gather'd up 
by all that can come at them. 

There were ſeveral other feaſts, to 


the God of repentance ; to the idol of 


the merchants, in Mexico; and ſeveral 
others ſuch like in Peru, where the tem- 


ples were no leſs magnificent than in New 


Spain, and ſome of them much richer in 
gold and filver. But the deſcriptions of 
them, by the Spaniards, from whom a- 
lone we have any accounts of thoſe two 
empires, are ſo extravagant that I ſhall 
not inſiſt any more upon this part of their 
religion. Let it ſuffice, that altho' they 
ſacrificed all ſorts of creatures in ſome 
part or other of America to their number- 
leſs deities; yet we find human ſacrifices 
a common abomination in that country at 
the ſeveral diſcoveries of the different 
parts of it: Which is horrible enough to 
relate without dwelling upon the more de- 
teſtable manner of them. We ſhall only 
add to what has been ſaid, that in Peru 
they were more barbarous than at Mexi- 


co in ſacrificing innocent children to their 


idols, and thoſe not only of enemies but 
their own. | | 

But if we may believe the Inca Gar- 
cilaſſo, the Peruvians ſeem to have had a 
more diſtinct notion of a ſupreme being, 
than the Mexicans had. Their Pacaca- 
mac, was the quickener or ſpirit of the 
univerſe ; and they never pronounced his 
name but with reverence. And, beliey- 
ing him to be inviſible, and unknown, 
they offer'd no ſacrifice to him, but paid 
him an internal worſhip. But yet we are 
e e e 
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told, they had a temple dedicated to him 


and call'd by his name. | 


The ſun had the greateſt ſhare of their 


external worſhip,and the moſt magnificent 
temples were built to him, and their Ju- 


ca's deriv'd, in their own opinion, their 


origine from the ſun, to raiſe themſelves a- 
bove the level of their ſubjects. And 
this author (who, as we obſerv'd before,“ 


Un. Tri 


in the 


Was a native of Peru, and of the blood tgngucft 
royal) ſays that Acoſia and the other of Peru 
F$paniards were led into ſeveral miſtakes, 25 Pizar- 
concerning the opinions of the Indians, 


by not being ſufficiently maſters of their 
language, of which he gives ſeveral in- 
ſtances; which is not unlikely. But, (as 
we obferv'd, in the ' hiſtory of the diſ- 
covery and conqueſt of that country,) 
the ſafeſt way to come at the truth, is 
not to follow blindly, either Garci/aſſo 
(who was byaſs'd by his love to his coun- 
try) or Acoſta, Herrera, &c. ( who 
ſtretch'd as far, perhaps by miſtake of 


the language, and ſometimes to juſtify the 


Spaniards in ſome of their unwarrantable 
proceedings, out of a - miſtaken zeal for 
religion;) we have thereſote, all along en- 
dea vour d to take the mean between thoſe 
authors, who are, to this day efteem'd the 
beſt who writ of the Indian affairs. 

That the Peruvians were idolaters, 
Garcelaſſo does not deny, but he ſays 


they were not ſo bad as the Mexicans, 


and that may be true. And to ſhew that 


they had a truer notion of the ſupreme - 


being, he relates a conyerſation of Guya- 
na Capac, the father of Atahualpa, or 
as ſome call him, Atabaliba (who was 
murder'd by Pizarro) with the high 
prieſt. It ſeems the prieſt had reproy'd 
him for looking at the ſun, as being too 


familiar with that deity, the Inca ask'd 


him, whether any of them durſt bid him, 
their ſovereign, undertake any journey, 
which he had no mind to? the prieſt an- 
iwering, that none would be ſo preſumtu- 
ous ; the Inca reply'd, But if I com- 
mand the greateſt of you to go to Chili, 
would you not obey ? to which the high 
prieſt readily aſſenting; the Inca added, 
then I conclude that our father the Sun 
muſt have a mighty lord for his ſuperior, 
by whoſe command he takes ſo long a 
journey every day ; for if he were lord 
himſelf, he would reſt ſometimes. Whe- 


ther this author took this ſtory from tlie 


amo captain' formerly mention'd, or 
the captain from him, we ſhall leave to 
the judgment of the reader. 

The temples built for the worſhip of 


The tem. 


the ſun were magnificent, particularly at ;/,,- ,;, 


the chappel or throne of the ſun. 
chappel was ſquare, built of poliih'd 


ſtone; the walls coyer'd with maſſic gold, 
4 P 


beaten 


The moſt glorious part of it was /»: -: 
The Coco. 
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rifling of this temple, this image fell to 


To Play away the ＋ before his riſing. 
| bodies of their Inca's ſet on ſeats of gold, 


mony. After this they all join'd, and 
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beaten into plates, and towards the caſt | 


was an emblem of the ſun, as we uſe to 
draw him, with a man's face ſurrounded 
with rays. It was of one plate of gold, 
ſo large that the rays reach d from top to 
bottom, and from wall to wall. At the 


the ſhare of one Spaniſb officer, who loſt 
it at play in one night, which gave occa- 
ſion to a Spaniſb proverb, Jugar el ſol, 
antes de ſalir, which in Engliſh ſignifics, 
n both ſides of this chappel were the 
fronting the doors; only that of Guan 
Capac fronted the fun, as having been 
eſteem'd his favourite ſon. Thoſe bodies 
were ſo well preſery'd that they ſeem'd to 
be alive. The Indians took care, When 
they ſaw their empire going to ruin, to 
hide moſt of thoſe bodies; together with 
a great part of their treaſure, ſo as the 
Spaniards could never come at them, al- 
tho' they rack d and burn d ſeveral of the 
poor natives to make them diſcover them: 
only by chance three bodies of their em- 
perors, and two of the empreſſes were 
found and brought to Lima. 
Near this temple of the fun, there 
were other. buildings, in one of which 
was an emblem of the moon in ſilver, as 
that of the ſun was in gold; and the bo- 
dies of the empreſſes were there repoſited 
as the emperors were in the other. In all 
their temples of this city, the utenſils 
were of thoſe rich metals, and in the gar- 
dens belonging to them, there were ſta- 
tues of men and women; and figures of 
birds, beaſts and reptiles of the ſame me- 
tal in prodigious number. | 
Their prieſts at Coſco were always of 
the blood royal, and the high prieſt either 
brother or uncle to the reigning Inca. 
Their ſacrifices were ſolemn and magnifi- 
cent, but denl'd with human blood, up- 
on ſome occaſions; but in the ordinary 
ſervices, there were only rich offerings, 
firſt by the Inca and his family, and then 
by the nobility and inferior people. Fo 
inſtance ; in one of their feaſts, after a 
three days abſtinence, both from food: 
and women, the Inca us'd to go bares 
footed into the ſtreet near the temple, be- 


tc 
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went in proceſſion to the temple; the Inca 
and his. family enter d the chappel, Where 
with great devotion the emperor preſent- 
ed his to cups to the ſun, with his on 
hands; but the other Incas gave theirs 


(for no perſon appear'd empty) to the 


prieſts to be preſented” in their names. 
The nobility, did not enter the great gate, 
but the prieſts Went to receive their offer- 
ings. After all this was done follow'd the 
ſacrifices, which were of different kinds 
according to the ſeſtival. | 
Wich all the ignorance and ſuperſtition, 


ed, there were ſome rays of truth in their“! 
notions. For inſtance, there was an uni- 
verſal belief of the immortality 
ſoul ſpread over the whole new world: 
and whatever miſtakes or errors it was 
clouded with, yet when ever the Europe- 
ans came to underſtand their language, 
they ſaw this doctrine clearly evinced, 
from ſeveral enſtoms among them. The 

were in many, I may ſay all, places of 
the Veſi Indies fo perſuaded of the ſouls 
living after death, | that when any of 
their king's dy'd, they killd many of 
their wives and ſervants in order to have 
them well attended in the world to which 
they believ'd he was gone; as we find in 
all the hiſtories extant of the new world. 
And 'lome of our authors tell of an inge- 
mous thought of a Portugueſe to ſave his 
life upon ſuch. an occafion. Having been 
made a priſoner, he was ſervant to one of 
their great lords, and, his maſter dying, 
he was condemn'd to accompany him, 
that he might perform the ſame.office in 
the ſeparate ſtate. But the Portugueſe 
havihg no inclination to that imployment, 
very gravely, but artfully repreſented to 
the directors, that it would diſcredit his 
lord in the other world to have a ſervant 
who was blind of an eye ſent after him, 
as if he was ſo deftitute of ſervants that 
there were not a ſufficient number, of 
ſound ones to be diſpatch'd for that pur- 
poſe. The relations of the deceas'd were 


ſatisfy'd with the excuſe, and the poor 


Portugueſe eſcap'd to tell this inſtance of 
his wit. I am not accountable for the 
inconſtancy of their notions with one an- 
other, nor with the anſwer which they 


fore ſun- riſing, the nobility attending in 
another ſtreet. As ſoon as the ſun began 
to appear, they all fell down and wor- 
ſhip'd. Then the Inca took two large 
veſſels of gold full of liquor, one in each 
hand: that in his right, he pour'd into a 
gold pipe which carried it into the temple 
of the ſun; and aſter that offering, he 
drank part of the liquor which was in 
the other cup, and ſo gave it about a- 
mong the royal family. The nobility in 
the other ſtreet perform'd the ſame cere- 


might have return'd to iyalidate his ob- 
jection. It is ſufficient that their practice 
of ſending people after their lords and 
kings ſhews their belief that they liv'd 
after death. In conſequence of this be- 
lief, they ſaid there were three worlds, 
this that we ſee, the world above where 
good men went after death, and were re- 
warded ſor their virtue; and the world 
below the earth Where le were pu- 
niſh'd for their wickedneſs. 

One may ee, by this accormt, that if 


the chriſtians had behay'd with that Jut- 
; | tic 


with which thoſe poor people were blind- Ted. 


liev 
the ſoul 


of the immer- 
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burying. 
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ben. 


ciples to ha ve had a better opinion of chriſ- 


that ceremony, (Nhich only one could have 


48 their religion teaches them to do to- 
wards all men, they might have prevail'd 
u them from ſome of their on prin- 


tianity than they had reaſon to entertain, 
when they ſaw neither juſtice nor mercy 
in the proſeſſors of it. 

But the ceremonies of | burying were 
different in ſeveral parts of America. 
Thus in Peru they embalm'd and preſerv- 
ed them, if of any condition, as we have 
ſaid. But in Mexico, they bury'd ſome 
in their houſes and gardens, and others 
they burn'd and put their aſhes in urns 
which they repoſited in their temples, 
according to the cuſtoms of the ancient 
Europeans, in the times of heatheniſm. 
But both in one and the other, they put 
to death many of their ſervants to perform 
the offices in the other world which they 
were accuſtom'd to do in this. And that 
they might want for nothing, they buri- 
ed great ſtore of wealth with them. The 
like cuſtom was practis'd in all other 
parts of the Weſt Indies; and in thoſe 
places where they did not Know, what 
riches were, but got their living by hunt- 
ing, they bury'd their bows and arrows 
with them, as we have had occaſion to 
take notice of more than once. But where 
they had gold or jewels, they gaye good 
ſtore to the dead, as we have ſaid of Peru 
and Mexico; and we obſery'd before, “ that 
the maiden lady of Cofachiqui gave Soto 
leave to take a great quantity of pearls 
out of the burying place of her family. 

Altho' in ſeveral parts of America they 
allow'd concubines, or rather poligamy, 
yet in moſt places, they ſhew'd a facred 
regard to marriage, which was perform'd 
with a certain ſolemnity every where, tho? 
not always the ſame. Thus, in Mexico, 
they came before the prieſts with the 
friends of both parties; and the prieſt 
having ask'd their mutual conſent to be 
man and wife, he ty'd the corner of the 
woman's vail to the skirt of the man's 
robe, and ſo they went to the bridegroom's 
houſe, where a fire was kindled on pur- 
poſe, and the prieſt led the bride ſeven 
times round the fire which compleated the 
ceremony. But as they had no cloaths in 
many places, ſo they had other rites in 
marriage. The bridegroom went to the 
bride's houſe, and putting an ottoya (that 
is a certain Kind of ſhoe) upon her foot, 
led her home to his houſe. If ſhe was a 
maid the ottoya was of wool, but if a 
widow, it was of feeds. 6: 1 

When a woman was once ſolemnly mar- 
ried by theſe or any other ceremony in 
ule among them, ſhe was acknowledg'd 
as miſtreſs of the houſe, and all the other 
Wives and concubines who had not paſt 


ory f AMERICA. 
tice and humanity towards thoſe people 


haye the privilege of) were-obedierit to 
her; and if ſhe proy'd falſe to her hut- 
band's bed, ſhe was puniſh'd with death, 
whereas the others were only turn'd off. 
Of the cuſtom of the Inca's of Peru mar- 
rying their own ſiſters we have already 
{laid as much as is neceſſary. 

If a marriage did not prove comforta- 
ble, they had a liberty to part with mutu- 
al conſent, and then they divided the goods 
according to what each had at their mar- 
riage; and the ſons ſtaid with the father, 
but the daughters follow'd the morher. 
And cach party might marry again, bur 
never to one another. Thoſe marriages 
which proy'd happy were ſolemniz'd with 
great feaſting, the husband entertaining; 
his wife's friends in token of gratitude. 

At the birth of their children, their 
prieſts perform'd ſome ſolemn rites, ſuch 
as Waſhing them in water, and putting in- 
to their hands proper emblems of their fu- 
ture calling and profeſſion. Thus the ſon 
of a king or nobleman had a ſword and 
target put into his hands; and thoſe ofthe 
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inferior rank had the inſtruments of their 


father's trade put into theirs; and the 
daughters, thoſe of ſpinning, Sc. proper 
for their ſex. - Theſe rites continu'd for 
four days and were perform'd in preſence 
of their idols; 

When the children are fit to be put to 
ſchool, they ſent them to ſchools and ſe- 


Hduegti- 
on of, 


minaries, kept in their temples, where 50. 


they were inſtructed in ſinging, leaping, 
wreſtling, and other exerciſes in uſe a- 
mong them: as alſo in learning the hiſto- 
ry of their country, expreſt in verſes which 
they handed down to poſterity by word 
of mouth. And according to the different 
ſtates of life that they were deſign'd for, 
they made them apply to the different 
ſtudies of politicks or arms, in Which 
they were inſtructed by word of mouth, 
and trials of skill. 
great empires of Peru and Mexico were 
beſt fitted for ſuch ſchools, yet the other 
parts of America were not wanting in that 


| fort of education, which fitted them for 


that fort of knowledge in uſe in their 
country: and there were found, in ſeveral 
parts of the J/eft Indies, men, who con- 
ſidering their want of letters, were won- 
derfully qualify'd both for the cabinet and 
camp. Beds 
To qualify them for war, in which 


they were often engag'd among them- 


ſelves, they took great care to culti- 
vate a. natural . agility they ſeem to have 


been born with, by all the exerciſts 
which they thought proper to improve it ; 
and this they began from the time rhat e740 
they had any ftrength, and one may ſay 5 


from their cradle. 1 ſhall not ptetend o 


tell what arts they us'd to teach them to 


« \ 


ſwim and dive, but it is certain, that, 
thro 
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And altho' the two 
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water, 


put upon their heads. 
were above 1000 who danced at one time. 


chro' all America both the men and wo- 
men were ſo dexterous at thoſe exerciſes, 
that they appear'd to be no leſs in their 
proper element when they were in the 
than at land, and they would keep 
under water 4 much longer time than any 
other people were known to be able to 
do; before the Europeans invented ma- 
chines for diving, which enable people to 
breath in the water. And they could 
ſwim from the continent to iſlands, at a 
much greater diſtance than an European 
would have attempted to have done. 

To the ſubje& of exerciſe of the body 
belong their dances fo common in that 
country, and practisd upon different oc- 
caſions; ſometimes upon a religions ac- 
count ; ſometimes to-expreſs peace and al- 
liance; at other times, and in a different 
manner, to bid defiance, and to declare 
war; and ſometimes only for diverſion and 
pleaſure, The Mexicans had, of all o- 
thers, the greateſt variety of them. But 
the moſt famous kind of dances, in that 
empire, was that call'd the Mittote, in 
which the emperors themſel ves ſometimes 
had their part. | 

Montezuma was particularly fond of 
muſick and dancing, and therefore had 
thoſe entertainments often in his palace, 
and gardens. For muſick they had a fort 
of inſtrument made of wood hollow'd, 
and cover'd with a deer's skin dreſs'd like 
parchment, which was ſtretch'd, and bea- 
ten with ſticks or men's hands, and tho 
not ſhap'd like kettle-drums, were in 
ſtead of them. And to the ſound of thoſe 
inſtruments the ſingers tun'd their voices. 
They had likewiſe a fort of flutes and 
cornets; Which altho', perhaps, not fo 
agreeable to European ears, made tolera- 
ble muſick in that country. When the 
emperor was going to dinner, eight or ten 
ſounded the wind inſtruments, and beat 
thoſe drums, at which the dancers, who 
were all noble, prepar'd themſelyes a- 
gainſt dinner was ended. They were 
richly dreſs'd in coſtly mantles of different 
colours. They held in their hands noſe- 


gays of roſes, or fans of feathers, or fea- 


thers mix'd with gold. And ſome, to 
make them look fierce, had the skins of 
the heads of tygers, lions, or crocodiles 
Of thoſe there 


The muſick was in the middle, and the 
chief dancers in a circle about the muſi- 
cians, and taking hands in ſeveral circles 
one without another, all danced at the 
ſame time, keeping time to the muſick. 
Two or three of the beſt dancers led the 
dance, ſinging along with the inſtruments, 
as did all the reſt; and when any of them 
was tir'd he retir'd out of the dance to 
refreſh himſelf, and then return'd. The 


ſongs they ſung, upon thoſe occaſions, 
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were different, and their muſick of con- 


Bobx I. 
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ſequence was of different Kinds : thoſe © 


which were made in praiſe of their empe- 
rors and the hiſtories of the country were 


ſolemn and grave, and therefore the move- Herrera 


ment of the dance was accordingly ſlow, we 


like the Spaniſh Sarabands; but when 
their ſongs were upon merry ſubjects, the 
muſick was Allegro, and the dance light 
and quick. But when that prince had 
his women to dance before him, it was al- 
ways in his gardens, and then no men 


were allow'd to be preſent, but ſuch fa- 


vourites as he thought fit to call to attend 
him. And when the dance had any thing 


of devotion in it, it was graye and flow, 
and always in the temple. 


But the Indians were not onl 


y very 


expert and clever at bodily exerciſes, but 
they were likewiſe dexterous in ſome. 


thin 


gs which one would think requir'd Comps 


letters, or at leaſt figures, which they ©" 


had not. 'Thus they had a mechanical 
invention for arithmetic, by which Acoſta 
ſays, they perform'd multiplication and 
diviſion in a wonderful manner, and with 
great certainty z' and had a fort of regiſ- 
ters, which they call'd Qꝝippot, made of 
bows with ſeyeral knots, and ſtrings of 
different colours, which ſometimes ſerv'd 
for numbers, and ſometimes for things, 
and they us'd them not only in arithme- 
tie but in hiſtory: and people of all 
ſorts and conditions had thoſe things, 
which were of the ſame uſe as ſcores in 
publick houſes here, with marks for the 
difference of ſums. | 


Their manner of reckoning time, was A. 


ingenious enough. They divided the 
year into 18 months of 20 days apiece, 
which made up 360 days; and the five 
days over and aboye that number, the 

reckon'd by themſelves, under the title of 
the days of nothing, and to make them 


ſo in good earneſt, they gave over all 


manner of buſineſs, and even the worſhip 
of their gods, whilſt thoſe five days laſt- 
ed, which were in the month of Februa- 
ry, when the leaves began to grow green; 
the 26th of that month being the firſt 
day of their year. Acoſta fays he had 
the Mexican Almanack, where the diffe- 
rent months were mark'd by different pic- 
tures or hierogliphicks ; and by particu- 
lar marks they knew what feſtivals were 
in every month, and upon what days 
they were to be held: ſo that I believe 
we do them wrong when we ſay they had 
no letters. For their chronology, they 
had a wheel painted, which ſtood for 52 
years; this they divided into four parts, 
and diſtinguiſh'd: them by four different 
figures, as a houſe, a rabit, a reed, and a 
flint: each of which contain'd 13 years; 
and when they told any thing remarka- 
ble, they ſaidoit happen'd in ſuch a N. 
3 o 
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of the houſe, or rabit, or reed, or flint 
of ſuch a wheel. And from the center of 
the wheel, they draw lines to the cir- 
cumference dividing the circle into four 
parts as before, and marking thoſe divi- 
lions by different colours, as green, blue, 
red and yellow : and at the out fide of the 


wheel they repreſented, in painting, any 


remarkable event. Thus, our author ſays, 
they had repreſented, in his almanack, 
the year in which the Spaniards enter d 
Mexico by a man with a beard clad in 
red, And thus they did other occur- 
rences. | 

When the laſt day of the wheel came, 
that is the laſt of 52 years, they broke 
all their veſſels, and put out their fre ; 
becauſe they believ'd that the world was 
to end at the expiration of one of thoſe 
ages, and for ought they knew, it might 
be then, and therefore they ſat all night, 
in great fear, waiting to ſee whether the 
ſun would rife again, and upon his firſt 
appearing, there was a great rejoicing, all 
their muſick play d, and they went to their 
temples, and after pay ing their devotions, 
took new fire from the prieſts, and bought 
new veſſels for dreſſing their, meat. And 
then they made a new wheel for the new 
age. But the Peruvians computaion of 
the year by monthsaccording to the moon, 
was nearer to ours. 

After this manner of painting, the 
Americans repreſented the hiſtory of their 
country, and as we obſery'd in the con- 
queſt of Mexico, they ſent diſpatches to 
Montezuma in painting, ſignifying the 
landing and progreſs of the Spaniards. 
And they were ſo ingenious in this art, 
that whoever believes the accounts given 
of their pictures of that kind (and indeed 
I ſee no reaſon for diſputing the truth of 
them) muſt conclude that the Indians 
were far from being fools. 

As to government, there was great va- 
riety in the Weſt Indies. Some parts of 
them being under emperors, as Peru and 
Mexico; others under their ſeveral caci- 
ques and kings, whereof ſome had large 
dominions, and ſome ſmall; and others 
were in clans, or under captains, who 
were choſen to lead their armies, and go- 
vern'd abſolutely whilſt they continu'd. 
Of theſe two laſt, viz. The kings or ca- 
ciques, and the clans, we have had ſeyeral 
inſtances in the preceding ſheets; all 
therefore that we ſhall further ſay of them 
is, that the caciques or kings were heredi- 
tary and abſolute, thro” all America; and 
that was generally ſpeaking, the govern- 


ment eſtabliſh'd in that country; as it un- 


doubtedly was in all other parts of the 
world at firſt; which is, to me, an un- 
anſwerable argument for hereditary Mo- 
narchy being the firſt government inſti- 


tuted by the ALNXIICHTT Governor. | 
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The clans were a ſort of vagabonds, for 
the moſt part, who had no fix d habitati- 
on, or it they had, it was but of ſhort 


Mexico and Peru were the moſt conſide- 
rable, and the moſt powerful; and of the 
greateſt extent of any in the new world, 
we ſhall be more particular in giving an 
account of their government. 

Mexico is repreſented as an empire go- 
ver'd by an emperor choſen by the ſuf- 
frages of the people, and then of the no- 


their government, it will not be amiſs to 
give a ſhort account of the origine of the 
people who inhabited Mexico when the 
Saniards invaded it. | 

It is agreed upon by all 


Chichimecans, a barbarous ſavage people, 
who are ſaid to have liv'd without order 
or government, like ſo many wild beaſts, 
eating raw fleſh and fiſh, or more unnatu- 
ral food. But about the year 720 accord- 
ing to the chriſtian Ara (if the Spani- 
ards who write of thoſe things did not 
miſtake the Mexican chronology) the 


Mexico, who conſiſted of ſeveral tribes, 
(all of them polite people, compar'd with 
the Chichimecans,) came by degrees far- 
ther ſouth, either prompted by ſome out- 
rages receiv'd by the barbarians, or to 
ſeek a better country than their own, or 
for ſome other reaſon; thoſe Navatalcas 
chas'd the old inhabitants from about the 
lake of Mexico, then only call'd the great 
lake, and after they had gotten poſſeſſion, 
encourag'd another tribe from their own 
country to do the ſame in the places near 
the lake: ſo that in the ſpace of 3-0 
years Mexico, Tezeuco, and all the places 
thereabouts as far as Tlaſcala were inha- 
bited by the Navatalcas. Six tribes of 
them were now come to what was ſince 
call'd New Spain, and all liv'd in great 
friendſhip, uniting againſt the Chichime- 
cans, who having retir'd to the moun- 
tains, often fell upon them. 

In this condition they liv'd till about 
our year 1000, that the laſt tribe of the 
Navatalcas came towards the lake under 
the conduct of Mexi their King or cap- 
tain. We ſhall not amuſe our readers 
with the ridiculous ſtories of their mak- 
ing this expedition at the command of 


deſcrib'd the part of the lake where they 
were to build their city, from finding an 
eagle upon a tunal tree, growing out of a 
ſtone. There is no impoſſibility in their 


having ſeen that fowl upon ſuch a tree, 
and that either to encourage his people, 


by ſhewing them that bird deyouring his 
Preys 


4Y. 


ſtanding. But becauſe the empires of 


bility: But to have the better notion of 


thoſe who have .,, 
ſtudy'd the old traditions of New Spain, gine of 
that the Mexicans were not the ancient the peo- 
inhabitants of it; The old poſſeſſors were ＋ 


Navatalcas, people living far north of 


their idol Vitæiliput gli, and of his having 
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prey, or out of ſuperſtition ; Mexi took | 
that for a part of his coat of arms, as it 
remain'd to the city of Mexico, which 


took its name from him, altho' they call'd 
it likewiſe Tenoxtitlan, which fignifies a 
Tunal upon à ſtone. & She 

But altho' the Mexicans. were origi- 
nally the ſame people with the other fix 
tribes, yet they were look'd upon with an 
evil eye, by thoſe who had been many 
years there before, which occaſion d them 
much trouble, and they were oblig'd to 
make good their poſſeſſion by force, and 
policy: and therefore they agreed among 
themſelves to chuſe Aamapitæli the fon 
of a neighbouring prince, hut of their 
own lineage by one of his parents, for 
their king. This brought them ſo power- 
ful an alliance that during his life, they 
liv'd in profound peace ; attho' they were 
oblig'd to endure great hardſhips, and pay 
an odd kind of tribute for that peace, to 
the king of Tepeaca. But the Mexican 
king dying, after he had beautity'd the ci- 
ty by many fair buildings, his fon Vit- 
zilovitzli being pitch'd upon to ſucceed 
him in the government, ſoon after mar- 
ry'd the daughter of the King of Tepe- 
aca, by which he redeem'd the Mex- 
icans from their grievous fla very, the kind 
of Tepeaca remitting the unreaſonable 
tribute before exacted of them. But both 
the king and queen of Mexico dying ſoon 
after, the Mexicans choſe their ſon, al- 
tho' a child of 10 years old, for their King 
that they might ſtill keep the favour of 
his grand-father, But perſuming too 
much upon the friendſhip of the king of 
2 grandfather to the young King 
Chimalpopoca, they not only deſir'd liberty 
of bringing water to Mexico from Cha- 
1258 ec, which was granted, but deſir'd 
im, (with ſome circumſtances of diſte- 
ſpe) to ſend them ſtones and timber to 
make an aqueduct, and likewiſe workmen 
to build it. Which ſo diſoblig'd the peo- 
ple of Tepeaca, that in ſpite of their 
King, they murder'd young Chimalpopo- 
ca, and by that action broke their own 
king's heart, for he dy'd ſoon after. The 
Alexicans reſolving to revenge his death, 
ſeat to the two caciques of Tezerco and 
Culuachan to be preſent at their choice of 
a king. 

The two caciques conſented to ſtand 
neuters in the quarrel between them and 
their enemies, ſeeing the juſtice of the 
cauſe to be on the Mexicans fide, and 
coming to aſſiſt at the new election of a 
King, promis'd them freedom of commerce 
with their cities. The nobility being aſ- 
ſembled, in preſence of the two caciques, 
made choice of ITcoalt, the fon of their 
firſt king by a ſlaye, but a man of reſo- 
lation and courage, who as ſoon as he 


very acceptable to the king of Tezenco, 
for he had married [zcoalt's lifter. 

But the orders for war were no ſooner 
giyen, but the commons aſſembled in a 
tumultuous manner, and coming to their 
new king, beg'd of him to ſabmit him- 
ſelf and his people to the King of 2 
ca, becauſe his power was ſo much ſu 
rior to theirs, that there was no proba- 
bility of ſucceſs in the war with them. 


cowardice of his ſubjects; but as they 
were engaging the prieſts to join with 
them, to preſs this baſe ſubmiſſion to their 
enemies, Tlacallec, a young man of a brave 
ſpirit, advanced before the multitude, and 
after having upbraided them with their 


cowardice, he turn'd to the King, and 


with a reſolute ſpeech, advis'd him to 
proceed in his firſt deſign without liſtning 
to thoſe cowards who ſought to enſla ve 
their country. 1zcoalt encourag'd by 
the aſſurance with which this young man 
ſpoke, who was his nephew, ask'd the no- 
bility preſent, which of them would car- 
ry a defiance to the Tepeacans, they look- 
ed upon one another without ſtirring from 
their place, which Tlacallec perceiving 
{tept out, and offer'd to be the meſſenger, 


king upon a meſſage of peace, they made 
way for him. He propos'd peace to him 
upon honourable terms, which that king 
promis'd to propoſe to his council, deſir- 
ing he would return the next day: which 
he did, and finding, by the anſwer, that 
the Tepeacans rejected his propoſals, he 
boldly. bid them defiance in. the name of 
the king of Mexico. The king of Te- 
feaca, who it ſeems had a reſpect for a 
brave enemy, advis'd T/acallec not to re- 
turn by the ſame way he had come, but 
by a poſtern gate which he told him of; 
ſo that, by taking his advice, he got home, 
and ayoided the ambuſh that was laid 
for him. | 

As ſoon as this was made known at 
Mexico, the people murmur'd a-new ; 
and going in a body to [zcgalt, preſt him 
to ſubmit to the king of Tepeaca. The 
king endeayour'd to inſpire them with 
courage, but in vain, they ſtill demanded 
what muſt be done if they ſhould be oyer- 
come? To which the King anſwer'd, 7 


come vaſſals and ſeryants to the king and 


was advanced to the regal dignity gave 
orders for preparing his army. He was 


the nobles, in caſe they got the victory 
over the Tepeacans. This 


4 


Book I. 


Their king was much troubled at the 


and accordingly went to Azcapuzalco, 4 


the capital of Tepeaca, and having per- to Tepe. 
ſuaded the guards to let him go to their aca. 
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| This contract being made, the King in- as he had put the Tepeacans upon build- 
veſted Tlacallec with the office of general, | ing his aqueduct of lime and ſtone to may 
and having muſter'd his army, march'd the water to Mexico, as was taken noti 
1 undauntedly againſt the enemy, who came | of in Cortes ſtory. 4; 
1 out of their city to oppoſe them, with a | The fate of Suchimilco allarm'd Qpit- 
6 force ſuperior to that of Mexico. But | /avaca, a city likewiſe upon the lake, ſo 
Izcoalt having given the ſignal with a | that they prepar'd their canoes to attack 
little drum which he carry'd himſelf, fell | Mexico by water. Tlacallec had fucha _ 
in with the enemy crying out aloud Mex- | mean opinion of their force, that he diſ- . 
ico, Mexico; and charg'd them ſo briskly | dain'd to make uſe of the armies. he had 4 1, 
that, nothwithftanding their numbers, he | led upon other occahons, and liſted an ar-  omy 
forced them to. retire; when Tlacallec | my of boys between 10 and 18, to go a- 9 boys. 
Izcoalt adyancing, with a cry of victory, victory, gainſt them, and, with thoſe, he forced 
* * they put them to a downright flight, | them to ſubmit: ſo formidable had his va- 
. and enter d their city, where they put all | lour and conſtant good ſucceſs made him 
to the ſword, without diſtinction of age or | to all the enemies of Mexico. 
ſex. A great number of the inhabitants The king of Tegeuco ſeeing ſuch won- 
had fled to the mountains, whither Ta-] derful progreſs made all round him by this 
callec purſu'd them, where he pent them | great general, call d a council to delibe- 
up fo cloſe, that they threw down their | rate what was to be done; where it was Toyo 
arms, and offer'd to ſerve the Mexicans in | unanimouſly agreed to ſend ambaſſadors to ſubm:rs, 
all things as ſervants, if they would ſpare | [=coa/t, with offers of ſubmiſſion ; which 
their lives. Tlacallec receiy'd their ſub- | being done, the peace was concluded, and 
lud tales miſſion upon thoſe terms, and retir'd to | Tegenco enjoy'd its own King, but as a 
oj the vanquiſh'd city: and [zcoalt return'd vaſlal of Mexico, and Izcoalt made him 
to Mexico the next day with the rich | for the future a perpetual privy counſellor. 
ſpoils of their new conqueſt. to the Mexican kings. But that they 
Having call'd the people together he | might have the pretence. of conqueſt, by . 
claim'd their promiſe, which they pro- | Tlacallec's advice, they oblig'd the. King 
mis'd to ſtand to, and from that time | of Tegeuco to march his army into the field, 
made good. Thus the Mexican king | and engage with the Mexicans, and then 
not only got the better of his enemies, | to yield without bloodſhed, 
but became abſolute over his own ſubje&s | Iæcoalt having had a glorious reign of Monte. 
(if this account of the occaſion of it be | 12 years, by his own good goverment zuma 1. 
true.) His next care was to divide the] and the brayery and conduct of his ne- 37 {ng 
lands of the Tepeacans among his army ; | phew, dy'd much regretted, and having 1 
the greateſt part remain'd to him, and | no children, the election fell upon Monte- 22 
next to him Tlacallec had the beſt | Suma, a nephew of Tlacallec, he him- 
ſhare, and ſo the nobility, and ſoldiers ſelf having refus'd the throne. He prov- 
who had behay'd well in the battle : | ed a valiant prince, and enlarg'd the do- 
nay even the commons had a ſhare, in the | minions of Mexico by ſeveral conqueſts, 
ſpoils, nor did they forget the prieſts and | It was this Montezuma who brought up 
temples; and this manner of diyiding the | the cuſtom of taking the field after being 
ſpoils became a cuſtom among the Mex- elected king, to procure a number of pri- 
icans for ever aſter as long as their mo- loners to ſolemmize his coronation by ſa- 
narchy ſtood. crificing them to their idol Vit Siliput li. 
But the whole kingdom of Tepeaca In order to which he attack'd Chalco, on 
was not as yet ſubdu'd; Tacuba and Cu- the way between Mexico and the north 
yoacin were cities under the dominion of | ſea ; and altho' he did not intirely ſubdue A 
the king of Tepeaca; the Mexicans there- | that province at that time, be brought NS. 
fore ,march'd their now victorious army away a great number of victims to grace 
againſt thoſe places, and by the conduct | his coronation ; which was the moſt glo- 
of Tlacallec ſubdu'd them, and divided | rious of any ſolemnity before his time, 
their ſpoils. _ and perform'd in the beſt order; eſpecial- 
This making them formidable to all | ly they brought the tribute from the ſe- 
their neighbours, the Suchimilcans, the] veral cities and nations Which had been 
firſt tribe of Navatalcas who had come | fubdu'd, by his predeceſſors, according 
into that 1 became jealous of | to the order of time in which they were 


| Ts crown- 
them, and therefore made war upon | ſubdued, in proceſſion, by the ſeveral 4. 


Tacalles them; but Tacallec with his utual | officers appointed to gather it in gold, 
1 d. conduct and ſucceſs defeated them, enter'd | ſilver, rich feathers, garments of all forts, 
mil. their city, and reduced them to the ſame | cotton, fruits,” fiſh, veniſon, | Sc. beſides 
cs. Tate of ſubjection he had done the Tepe- | magnificent preſents made the new king. 
acans. Aﬀer this the king of Mexico | After this ceremony was over, he ad- 
umploy'd the Suchimilcans to make the | yanced with his army, to Chalco a ſecond 
cawſey between Mexico and Suchimileho, | time, by the advice of his uncle and ge- 
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neral the famous Tlacallec. In one of 

the battles he had with thoſe people, 

Montezuma's brother was taken priſoner, 

and the Chalcans liking him ſo well that 

they preſt him to be their king, he re- 

fus'd it, and finding they would force 

him to it, he defir'd them to erect a high 

ſcaffold and get a ladder to mount it, that 

he might ſpeak to the people; which be- 

ing done, he told them he could not ac- 

cept their crown without betraying his 

country, and therefore exhorted ſome 

other Mexicans who were priſoners with 

him, rather to die than be guilty of that 

treaſon, and then threw himſelf down up- 

on the ſtones with great violence, he was 

kill'd by the fall, which the Chalcans re- 

ſenting, they murder'd all the Mexican 

priſoners. But Montezuma: ſoon reveng- 

Sbdues Ed the deaths both of the one and of the 

Chalco. others: for falling upon them with all his 

-power, he ſubdu'd them and made them a 

province as ſeveral others were. From 

thence he march'd as far as the north ſea, 

bringing all that country ſouth eaſt to the 

ulf under his dominion, except ah cw 

which Tlacallec advis'd him to leave, 

(as it was independent) both for exerciſing 

the Mexicans, and uſing them to arms, 

and likewiſe for a conſtant ſupply of vic- 
tims for the alters of their Gods. 


Good go- 
vin Having thus made conſiderable con- 
of Mon- queſts caſtward, he turn'd his arms to- 


rexum?. wards the other fide, and made the pro- 
vinces between Mexico and the ſouth ſea 
his tributaries, Nor did he, at the ſame 
time, neglect the arts of peace, for he 
beautify'd the city, and made conſiderable 
additions to his palace, and ſettled ſuch 
order in his courts of judicature, that 
they were as well regulated as thoſe in 
more polite parts of the world. And to 
his own court he added many officers, and 
ſettled his authority upon ſuch a founda- 
tion, that it ſeem'd to be as likely to con- 
tinue as any of the great monarchies in 
the other fide of the globe. 

He built the temple of Vit giliput æli 
formerly mention'd, and ſettled revenues 
His death fox the mantenance of the prieſts and reli- 
gious who liv'd in it; and when it was 
finiſh'd he dedicated it with great ſolem- 
nity, and offer'd many human facrifices to 
that idol. And thus having reign'd in 
great ſplendor 28 years, he dy'd, and left 

Mexico in a moſt flouriſhing condition. 

As ſoon as the electors met to chuſe a 
new king, and were join'd by the caci- 
ques of Tegeuco and Tacuba, they unani- 
mouſly pitch'd upon Tlacallec; but he 
as ſteadily refus'd it, telling them, he 
would be as faithful a ſervant to the 

ſtate under another king, as he could be 
if he were advanced to the throne. When 
they could not preyail with him to ac- 
cept the crown, they left the choice to 
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him, and he named Ticocic the fon of Ticuc; 
Montezuma, but very unlike the father % ti 


ef Mex. 
H © ico, 


in eyery thing requiſite for ia King. 
going, after the example of his father, to 
procure captives to grace his coronation, 
by his cowardice and ill conduct loſt more 
men than he either kill'd or made priſo- 
ners; and after his coronation behay'd 
himfelf fo that the Mexicans began to 
deſpiſe him, and, (as contempt of a So- 
VEREIGN fi à certain forerunner of his 
Des rRUcTIox,) he liv'd but about four 
years, making the pooreſt figure upon 
the Mexican throne of any that ever fill'd 
it, if it could be ſaid to be full whilſt he 
was in it, and dy'd, as was thought, by 
poiſon, leaving the kingdom to be put in- 
to the hands of a more worthy ſucceſſor, 
The great general, aſham'd, no doubt 


of the unworthy choice he had made be- An 
the 7tb 


fore, was now reſoly'd to make his coun- 
try amends for that miſtake; and there- 
fore influenced the eleQors to chuſe Axa- 


vaca another ſon of Monte uma, and the 


inheritor of all his virtues. But Tlacal- 
tec, now worn out with age and fatigue, 
did not out live his coronation. The new 
king was much afflicted at his ſickneſs, 
and going to viſit him, call'd him his fa- 
ther, and the father of his country. He 
liſten'd attentively to many good advices 
which the general gave him, and promis'd 
to follow them; and that he might ſhew * 
his affeion and regard for him altho' he . 
ſaw him dying, he gave the enſigns of, 
captain : capa to Tlacallec's eldeſt fon, in 
his preſence, which made the old gentle- 
man die contented, as he had liy'd the 
moſt glorious of any ſubject that ever 
America ſaw of her own natives. He 
was bury'd with great pomp, fit for a 
king; and Axayaca to allay the general 
grief, undertook the expedition neceſſary 
for his coronation, He led his army to 
Tecoantepec 200 leagues from Mexico, to- 
wards the ſouth ſea, where having en- 
gag'd the enemies army firſt in perfon, he 
pretended to fly, and thereby drew them 
into an ambuſcade he had laid for them, 
where rallying his men, and the Mex- 
icans from the ambuſh, appearing, he 
routed the enemy, and purſuing his 
victory, enter'd their city, and raz'd it to 
the ground. Then, without making any 
ftay there, he march'd to Guatulco, upon? 
the ſouth ſea coaſt; and having taken 
rich ſpoils, and many priſoners, he return'd 
to be crown'd, which was done with great 
pomp. This prince was very ſucceſsful 
in his wars, and reduced ſeyeral reyolted 
provinces. Notwithſtanding all which 


the provinces of Mecoachan, Tlaſcala and 
Tlatelulco (all formerly mentipn'd in the 
conqueſt of Mexico by Cortez) ſtill re- 
main d unſubdu'd, nor did the firſt two 
ever ſubmit to the empire of Mexico, 


till 
that 


A ſingle 
combat 
between 


two kings. 


Chap. VIII. 


that empire was tranfer'd from the Indians | 
to the Kings of Spain. 

The king of Tlatelulco challeng'd Ax- 
ayaca to fight with him ſingle hands, and 
that he might make ſure of the Mexicans, 
he made a great number of his people 
conceal themſel ves by the fide of the lake, 
the reſt being drawn up in fight of the 
Mexican army. When the two kings 
drew near each other, he of Mexico ad- 
vanced before his army, and offer'd to an- 
ſwer to the challenge of the other, who 
likewiſe entering the liſts, they order'd 
their men to ſtand ftill and ſee the iſſue of 
the combat. They fought a conſiderable 
time with great bravery, but at laſt the 
king of Tlatelulco perceiving that Axa- 


yaca was like to get the better of him, 


he turn'd his back, and fled towards the 
city, but the Mexicans purſu'd him his 
men making little or no reſiſtance; ſo that 
Axayaca enter'd the temple with him, 
and following him clole at the heels up to 
the battlement, he, there ſciz'd him, and 
throwing him headlong from thence daſh- 
ed out his brains. 

In the mean time the Mexican general 
having had intelligence of the ambuſcade 
at the lake, purſu'd thoſe who were hid 
there, and having taken them out of their 
holes, where ravens, frogs and other crea- 
tures us d to frequent, he told them that 


ſince they had taken up the quarters of 


thoſe animals, the only condition by which 
they could redeem their forfeited lives was 
to mimick the cries of ſuch they had 
perſonated, which they did; and Acoſta 
ſays it was ſtill the greateſt affront to any 
of the natives of Tlatelulco to croak like 
a frog or a raven before them. This 
prince reign'd eleven years, and then made 
way by his death to another ſucceſſor. 

'The next who mounted the throne was 
Aut Sol one of the electors, who prov'd a 
moſt excellent prince, being both wiſe and 
valiant. The inhabitants of Qua xatat- 
lan having fallen upon his officers, and 
ſeiz d the tribute as they were carrying it 
to Mexico, he march'd againſt them, and 
having ſubdu'd them he carry'd his con- 
queſts as far as Guatimala which is a- 
bove zoo leagues from Mexico. 

Nor was he leſs generous and magnifi- 
cent than valiant and prudent : for, when 
his tribute came in, he diſtributed a large 
ſhare among his nobles, and likewiſe to 
all that wanted: and finding the city 
fill ſcarce of water he determin'd to 
let the water of Curoacas into it; and 
to that end, ſent for one of the chief men 
of that city, to conſult him about his de- 
ſign. This man had the reputation of be- 
ing a great ſorcerer, (I ſuppoſe becauſe he 
had more underſtanding than his neigh- 
bours) and having ask'd his advice about 
bringing the water, he told him, it would 
If. . 058» 4 
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drown Mexico, and indeed the execution 
of the deſign had in ſome meaſure the ef- 
fe&t which he foreſaw it would, for it 
overflow'd a part of the city, and had 
drown'd the whole, if the king had not 
made a drein to bring it into the ſalt lake. 
Aut gol reign'd eleven years, and by his 
death made way for a new election. 

The choice fell upon Monte=uma II. 


were little better then nominal ; becauſe 
the ore had, by that time, over- 
turn d that great monarchy. Monte u- 
ma had acquir'd a great reputation before 


tion of it,for he retir'd often to the temple 
and pretended frequent converſations with 
Vit giliput gli, and he was ſo grave and 
ſerious in all his behaviour, that he 
was eſteem'd a very wiſe man; for which 
cauſe they unanimouſly choſe him for their 
King; but upon the report of it, he hid 
himſelf in the temple, making ſhow of 
great unwillingneſs to aſcend the throne, 
However he ſuffer'd himſelf to be pre- 
yail'd with to receive the enſigus of royal- 
ty, and to have his noſe bor'd to hang 
the royal emerald to it, which was one of 
the Regalia; and when the cacique of 
Tezeuco complimented him after his electi- 
on, in terms full of commendation, he an- 
{wer'd with great humility. 

But he was no ſooner ſeated upon the 
throne, than he ſhew'd a moſt aſpiring 
mind. He todk for his ſervants none but 
noblemen, nor would he ſuffer a plebeian 
to have any office in his palace. And 
where ever he went, he made the greateſt 
lords give him water to waſh, and do o- 
ther offices of ſervants about his perſon. 
Having ſettled his honſe, he drew out his 
army to provide victims for his coronation 
according to cuſtom, and a great province 
towards the north ſea having reyolted, he 
march'd his army againſt it; and being a 
man of great courage as well as prudence, 
he defeated their armies, and reduced them 
to obedience, but carry'd a great number 
of priſoners, taken in the held, to ſacrifice 
at his coronation. 

The fame of his great wiſdom and mag- 
| dbocnce brought great numbers of ſtran- 
gers to ſee the ſolemnity; among whom 
were many from 7laſcala, Mechoacan, 
and Tepeaca who had not ſubmitted to 
Mexico. Montezuma having intellegence 
of their being in the city, order'd them to 
be lodg'd and fery'd with great pomp, and 
had ſcaffolds built a purpoſe for them to 
ſce his coronation; 

Aſter this ſolemnity was over, he ſer 
himſelf to make 


to try the integrity of his judges, he cauſ- 


ed them to be offer'd bribes to give ſen- 
4R tence 


who in effect was the laſt of their kings; Mome- 
for, altho' they ſet up two after him, they zuma II. 


he was elected, by his piety, or affecta- 


good laws, and was His wiſe 


careful to ſee them put in execution: and 2 
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gth king 
of Mex- 
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tence againſt juſtice, and if they took 
them, he never miſs d hanging them for a 
terror to others. He likewiſe diſguis d 
himſelf often to find out the behaviour of 
his officers of all ſorts: but when he ap- 
pear'd as king, it was death for a plebeian 
to look him in the face; and he never 
ſet his foot upon the ground, but was car- 
ry'd in a chair of ſtate by the nobility, 
and when he had occaſion to ſtop any 
where, there was a rich carpet laid for 
him to ſtand or fit upon. He never wore 
the ſame garment, nor ate or drank out of 
the ſame veſſel twice. 

This prince had reign'd in great ſplen- 
dor 14 years, when the Spamards arriv'd 
to diſturb his goyernment. But having, 
in the III. chapter of this book given.a 
particular account of what happen'd to 
this empire afterwards, we ſhall not ſay 
any more in this place, but proceed to 

ive a ſhort account of the government of 
Peru before the conqueſt of it. 

We have already obſerv'd, in this ſec- 
tion, that the Indians of Peru believ d 
one ſupreme being, whom they call'd 
Pacacamac, and that they held the im- 
mortality of the ſoul; we have likewiſe 
given an account of their ſacrifices in com- 
mon with thoſe of the Mexicans, together 
with a deſcription of the temples of the 
ſun and moon; and the feaſts Kept in ho- 
nour of them. We fhall therefore now 
ſpeak more particularly of their ciyil go- 
vernment. r 

The monarchy of Pera was heredita- 
ry from its firſt eſtabliſhment; nor was 
there ever an inſtance of any ſuch thing 
as electing a king or emperor among them. 
And indeed if the account given of their 
monarchy by the Inca Garcilaſſo della 
Vega is true, (as he had the beſt oppor- 
tunity of knowing it of any perſon what- 
ſoever, and ſeems to have been a man 
worthy of credit,) the kings of Peru have 
been inferior to none in the more polite 
and knowing parts of the world for poli- 
cy and government, which will appear by 
a ſhort hiſtory of their ſucceſſion. | 

Manco Capac, who liv'd near the lake 
Titicaca, and appears to have been a man 
of the firſt rate underſtanding, being of an 
aſpiring genius, left his place of abode, 
and going about 80 leagues farther north, 
came to the valley of Cozco, together 
with his coya or wife, (but whether ſhe 
was really his ſiſter is not ſo clear.) This 
man had fram'd a ſtory, and brought his 
wile for a youcher, that they two had 
come down from the ſun, and were both 
children of that deity, and were ſent, in 
compaſſion of the ignorance,. and barba- 
rity of the then inhabitants, to poliſh and 
civilize them : that they were at firſt ſet 

down by the lake of Titicaca, with in- 
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of gold which their father the ſun had 
given them, ſhould rel by one ſtroke up- 


on the ground: told the inhabitants, 
that they had try'd the experiment of 
melting the bar at all places where they 
had halted by the way, but that it con- 
tinu'd firm, till they came to 'Cozco; and 
then having try d as uſual, it had melted 
by the firſt ſtroke againſt the ground: 
and therefore he knew, that was the place 
where the ſun had appointed them to ſet. 
tle, and if the inhabitants had the grace 
to be inſtructed by them; it walls is re- 
dound to their happineſs. He told them 
that his father had given him a ſyſtem of 
excellent laws to be the rule of their go- 
vernment, which were ſo temper'd with 
Juſtice and mercy, as would be beneficial 
to all degrees of people: for, as the ſun 
himſelf took vaſt labour to do good to all, 
ſo he had given them his children, a ſtrict 
charge to imitate him in his extenſive cha- 
rity and compaſſion. 


Capac and his coya being extraordinary 
perſons, ſoon brought the people to do 
homage to them as if they really had 
deſcended from that deity, Which be- 
fore that, they worſhipped, with a reli- 
gion common to all the heathen world, ſo 
that in a ſhort time, they had a vaſt num- 
ber of people who ſubmitted to them, and 
Manco us d them with ſo much good 

nature and civility, that they not only 
thought themſelves, but really were, hap- 
py in their obedience to him. He gave 
them inſtructions about tilling their ground 
and making gardens, having invented in- 


ſtruments for that purpoſe which they 


had till chen been ſtrangers to. Among 
the other improvements he made, the 
building the city of Cozco was one; he 
laid out the ' ſtreets himſelf, and taught 
them how to. build houtes; and how to 
dreſs their meat, and to live with a decen- 
cy they had never been us'd to. And 
what he praQtis'd among the men, his coya, 
Mama Oclo Auaca did among thoſe of 
her own ſex, teaching them-to work cot- 
ton, and to make garments for themſelves 
and families. If any one ſhall ask how 
theſe two extraordinary perſons had ac- 
quir'd this politeneſs?” I confeſs I cannot 
tell; nor can I reſolve it into any thing, 
but the force of ſtrong natural ſenſe, and 
vertuous ificlinations. But however this 
be, our hiſtorian ſays that ina very few 
years, this part of Peru came to be in a 
very flouriſhing condition; ſo that this 
inca or king Manco Capac found himfelt 
at the head of a powerful nation; and 
able to force his neighbours to obey his 


| 


ſtructions to travel northward, till a bar 


25 


laws, which he call'd the laws of his fa- 


ther the ſun, ney 
This 


This ſtory being artfully compos'd, and Rlanco 
meeting with an ignorant (and conſequent- Cp: if 
ly- a ſuperſtitious), people; and Manco Ws of 


country for 


is ſaid to have happen'd about 
400 years before the Spaniards invaded 


Peru, and is not much different in time, 


from the ſettling the monarchy of Mex- 
ico. 
Manco Inca gave, from time to time, 
many excellent laws; he puniſh'd murder, 
adultry, and robbery with death. He re- 
gulated the laws of marriage, allowing 
none to enter in that ftate, but ſuch as 
were come to the years of diſcretion; and 
then he order'd that they ſhould marry in 
their own tribe. He likewiſe appointed 
diſtinctions of dreſs. He himſelf wore a 
party-colour'd ribbon round his temples, 
almoſt like a turbant, which was not 
lawful for any one elſe to uſe; but the 
chief of his nobility, to whom he ſhew'd 
great regard, had leave to wear a ribbon 
of one colour, by way of turbant, to 
diſtinguiſh them from others. He intro- 
duced the cuſtom of polling the hair, 
which they did with ſharp flints; and 
would have given all the gold of their 
Killers and knives, had the 

Spaniards treated them civilly. 
Nor did this wiſe King neglect the wor- 
ſhip of his pretended father; for he built 
temples to the tun, not only in Cozco, 
where his chief reſidence was, but like- 
wiſe in other towns and cities, and eſta- 
bliſh'd prieſts for the ſervice of them. 
And thus, he liy'd to eftabiſh a flourith- 
ing kingdom, in which were abow: +20 


cities and towns. And to bind the chief 


of his ſubjects the more in their obedience 


to his family, he adopted them likewiſe 


into the family of the ſun, and gave them 
the title of Iuca, but in ſubordination to 
the royal family, which was but ſmall at 
that time. Having given his ſon inſtructi- 
ons about his future government, he gaye 
the new Inca's, whom he had adopted, a 
{tric charge to obſerve the laws he had 
given them, and likewiſe to obey ſuch 
new commands as his ſucceſſors, of the 
true lineage of the ſun, ſhould from time 
to time injoin them; and then telling 
them, that he was ſoon to return to his 
father, but ſhould always affiſt them 
upon all occafions, if they follow d the 
precepts he had left them, they all pro- 
mis d an inviolable loyalty to the roy- 
al family; and after his death, which 
happen'd in a ſhort time, his ſon ſuc- 


Chinchi ceeded him. tg 
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putation of his wiſdom and good govern- 
ment, and, where that fail'd, by his va- 
| lour and the force of arms: the bringing 

all his neighbours to the true worſhip of 

their father the ſun, being ſufficient ground 

of quarrel againſt them. Thus has REII- 

GION been, many a time, the PRETENCE 
for ambitious Usurvers invading domi- 
nions they had no right to. However, to 
do him juſtice, he took all the pains imagi- 
nable'to make his people happy; and per- 
ceiving that the land about Coco was bar- 
ren, he had a great deal of carth brought 

from the Andes which made it a fruitful 
foil; he likewiſe fill'd up the ſquare of 
Coco, which was a quagmire before, and 
made it firm ground, This prince made 
himfelf be reſpected far and ncar, and 
made conſiderable alliances, and Herrera Herrera 
ſays, he departed from the cuſtom of mar- dec. III. 
rying his ſon to his ſiſter, obliging his a IX. 
daughter to devote herſelf to a religious ©” 1 
life, and took to wiſe, for his ſon, the 
daughter of a very powerful neighbour, 

and the marriage was fſolemniz'd with 
great pomp. Chinchi Rocca reign'd 30 
years, and enlarg'd his dominions conſi- 
derably on all ſides, ſo that the monarchy 

of Cozco became the greateſt of any in 
ſouth America. 

This Inca dying, left the kingdom to 7 
his ſon Lloqui Tupangui, who ſucceeded Log 
his anceſtors not only in their dominions, gui che 
but in their vertues and good fortune. 34 luca 
He enlarg'd his territories, and conquer'd / Peru. 
many other nations. or clans. He built 
many ſtately houſes, and gaye the weſtern 
fide of Cogco to his father-in-law, with 
whom he liv'd in great - friendſhip. But 
he had no child by his wiſe, according to 
Garcilaſſe, tho Herrera ſays he had a 
fon. in his old age, and at his death, or- 
der'd the enſigns peculiar to the Inca, to 
be depoſited in the temple of the ſun, till 
his ſon ſhould be of age, and appointed 
two of the boy's uncles to be his guardi- 
ans till that time, | 

The fourth Inca was Maita Capac, 
the ſon of Tupangui according to Herrera. Malta 
He having no ſiſter, marry'd Mauaca d. pre 
Guapatac, daughter to a petty lord near Ine: of 
Cazco. He affected the name of Vira- Peru. 
cocha, which ſignifies Go in their lan- 
guage, and to excuſe himſelf from impious 
pride in taking that title, he pretended 
that he did it by Viracochas command, 


Rocca 24 This ſecond Inca call'd Chinchi Rocca, | This Inca carry'd on the ſtately buildings, 


— A who, after the example of his father, mar- 
U. 


ried his own ſiſter, that the brood might 
be kept pure in the offspring of the ſan. 
Before he was crown'd, he perform'd his 
ſather's obſequies, and in his after life fol- 
low'd his ſteps ſo well, that he became 
maſter of the affections of his people, and 
enlarg'd his dominions partly by the re- 


nor did he neglect the making conqueſts; 

for he brought ſeveral nations under his 
dominion, particularly the Tiahuanatans, 

who had been troubleſome neighbours be- 

fore his time, but were by him ſubdu d. 
To him ſucceeded his fon Capac Ju- 3 
pangui, which names ſeem to have been gui he 
given to the Inca's of Peru, as the title of 27% Inca 
Auguſtus Feu, 


ſueuſtus was to the Roman emperors, for 

a e real or ſu DR bo be in 

them: and theſe two names of honour 

were probably given to this prince, be- 

cauſe he acquir'd ſingular glory in his 

wars, for he enlarg'd his conqueſts as far as 

Chili ſouthwards, and above o leagues 

from Coco towards Lima on the ſouth 

ſea, and eighty leagues northward, be- 

ſides forty leagues ſouth eaſt, He is 

ſaid to have made an extraordinary 

bridge of bulruſhes oyer a broad river, by 

twiſting them into thick ropes which 

reach'd from one fide of the river to the 

other at ſmall diſtances from one another, 

upon thoſe ropes he laid bundles of bul- 

ruſhes quite croſs, and new ropes ſtretch- 

ed tite, and faſten'd to ſtakes driven into 

the ground on each bank; and thus by 

rows of ropes and bundles, alternatly 

placed aboye one another, he paſt his ar- 

my. This bridge was 14 paces broad 

and 150 in length. He left behind him 

about 80 children; ſo that we may ſu 

n poſe he had ſeveral ladies beſides the coya. 

che Aſter his death, ſucceeded Inca Roca II. 

the 6th he is ſaid to have been the firſt who inſti- 

Inca. tuted ſchools in Cogco and Herrera tells a 

ſtory of him that in a retirement, occaſi- 

on'd by the pain in boring his ears, he 

pray d that he might find ſome means to 

ſupply Coco with water; and that a cla 

of thunder having ſurpriz d him, he lay 

flat upon the earth, upon the ſide of a 

hill, where he heard the ruſhing of water 

under him, ſo that giving orders to open a 

paſſage in that place, he found water ſuf- 

ficient, which he brought to the city. 

He made war upon the Condeſuyans, 

north caſt of the lake of Titicaca, and ob- 

tain'd a great victory over them at Pomo- 

tambo, in their own province; but us'd 

his good fortune with ſo much moderati- 

on, that they willingly ſubmitted to him, 

and paid him tribute. He had many ſons 

but no daughter, ſo that he marry'd his 
fon to a daughter of one of his vaſſals. 

This Inca dying, his ſon Tahuar 

Huacao ſucceeded him, which name our 

author Garcilaſſo ſays was given him for 

having wept tears of blood at his birth, 

which was look'd upon as a bad omen. 

However, he began his reign proſperouſty, 

and after the example of his predeceſſors 

enlarg'd the bounds of his empire with 

great courage, and ſucceſs, 

while, he grew jealous of his eldeſt ſon, 

and for that reaſon ſent him to keep the 

cattle of the ſun in Chita with a ſtrict 


Herr. ubi 


ſupra. 


Yahuar 
Huacao 
the 7th 
Inca. 


charge not to appear at Cozco without a 


ſpecial licence. The prince liv'd 3 or 4 
years in that ſort of life; but afterwards 
came to court, contrary to orders under 
pretence of a viſion, and refuſing to de- 
part till he ſhould have deliver'd his meſ- 
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But after a 


ſage to his father, he was admitted to his 
preſence; and told him that Vir achoca 


had reycal'd to him that there was a con- 


ſpiracy againſt. the ſtate, and the city of 
Cozco was in danger of being ſurpriz d. 

The Inca was angry wirh his fon for 
coming to him with ſuch a ſtory, which 
he did not believe; and therefore order'd 
him back to his former occupation; but 
two or three months after the plot broke 
out, a great many provinces. rebell'd. 
Whether the prince fomented the inſurrec- 
tion under hand, to make himſelſ neceflary 
at home, or whether his natural ſagacity 
made him apprehend a rebellion, perhaps 
from his ſecing bad meaſures taken at 
Coco, is not ſo certain. The thingawas 
ſo unuſual in that kingdom, that the Inca 
had not reſolution enough to ſtand it, and 
thereſore deſerted his capital, and fled for 
refuge to ſome other place. But the peo- 
ple of Coco, either being in concert with 
the prince, or having a good opinion of 


p- his conduct and courage, invited him 


home. 25 
The firſt ſtep he took was to follow 
his father, and to preſs his return, by re- 
preſenting to him the weakneſs of aban- 
doning his kingdom to the rebels; and 
when he could not prevail with him to 
make head againſt them, he invited all 


p| that were lovers of their country to join 


with him for its preſervation. This be- 
haviour prevail'd with a conſiderable 
number of thoſe who had fled with the 
Inca; ſo that the young prince ſoon muſ- 
ter d up an army againſt the rebels, and 
having march'd againſt them with a cour- 
age becoming his birth, he defeated 
them after an obſtinate reſiſtance. | 
After this battle, in which he ſtrack 
at the root of the rebellion, he us'd the 
rebels with ſo much mildneſs, that they 
threw down their arms every where, and 
begg'd pardon; but the people of Cozco 
were ſo fond of him, that they offer'd him 
the crown. However, he was either fo 
good a ſon, or ſo wile a. politician, that 
he would not accept of it till he ſhould 
ſee his father; and therefore going to 
him, he had an interview. with him by 
himſelf ; after which, coming out to thoſe 
who had gone along with him, he told 
them that the Inca had declared that he 
would never return to Coæco, nor meddle 
any more with the government, which. 
they believing, and perhaps being fond 
(as is natural for a warlike nation) of a 
prince who had ſhew'd ſo much ſpitit, 
preſs'd him to accept of the crown, and 
upon account of his pretended viſion gave 
him the name of Veracocha. | i} 
_ Upon his return to Cogca, he took up- 
on him the title of Inca, and under the 


name of Veracocha vas crownd the, 


Sth 


Boon |, 


— 
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Viraco- 
cha the 
deb Inca 
F Peru. 


takes of his father's government, apply'd 


and kind words. Nor did he give over 


paſt his predeceſſors, viz. the aqueducts, 


Pachacu- 
dec the 
Inca 
of Peru. 


ancient Romans us'd to do, but only 


have no 


$th Inca of Peru. The viſion he pre- 
tended to have had of his name ſake had 
been of ſuch uſe to him, that he built a 
temple to him, like an amphitheatre, 
without a roof, becauſe, he ſaid, he had 
appear'd to him in the open air. And al- 
tho' this Inca, as well as his anceſtors, 
ſill claim'd the honour of being the off- 
ſpring of the ſun, yet he ſet Viracocha 
above the ſun, as a deity, and order'd 
him to be principally regarded, but would 
crifices offer d to him, ſay ing 
that he ſtood in need of nothing from 
mortals, but was to be honour'd only with 
internal worſhip. 

This prince having obſery'd the miſ- 


himſelf to ſettle the kingdom in ſuch a 
manner, as not only to prevent all trou- 
bles at home, but to ſecure himſelf from 
enemies abroad; and having acquir'd a 
great. reputation for courage and-prudence 
in the firſt appearance, and entry upon 
government, he was courted by all the 
great lords round about the kingdom, and 
had ambaſſadors ſent to him from ſome at 
a great diſtance. 'Thoſe he receiv'd gra- 
ciouſly, and ſent them back with preſents 


the uſe of arms, but brought all ſuch as 
refus'd to pay homage to him, to ſubmit 
themſelves to his dominion by the force 
of his arms, in which he ſtill had good ſuc- 
ceſs, and return'd from all his expeditions 
of that kind crown'd with victory. He 
pierced farther eaſt than any of the Incas 
had done; ſo that he brought the empire 
to its utmoſt extent of what is to this 
day call'd Peru, towards the eaſt, ſouth 
and weſt. | 

But, in one reſpect, this Inca far ſur- 


and canals of water which he made, ſome 
of which Garcilaſſo ſays were 1 50 leagues 
in length and 12 foot broad. And indeed 
it was a wonderful thing to ſee ſuch works 
carry'd thro” rocks and clifts by a people 
who neither knew the ule of gun-powder 
to blow them up, nor of iron tools to 
break them down. 

Aﬀer a long and proſperous reign of 
near 5o years, this Inca dy'd, and left 
the throne to his ſon Pachacutec, who 
was the gth Inca of Cogco. He turn'd 
his arms northward, where he found many 
warlike nations, and had wars frequently 
with them, and brought many of them 
to be his vaſſals, under pretence of bring- 
ing them over to the truc religion. And 
when he had ſpent a good deal of time in 
bis conqueſts northward, he aſſembled 
moſt of the different provinces, eſpecially 
the lateſt conquer'd, obliging them to 
grace his ſolemn triumph at Coco, as the 


people appear'd, at his triumph, a8 his 


and arms belonging to their ſeveral coun- 
tries, without any mark of ſlavery ; where- 
as the greateſt kings, nay princeſſes and 
children, conquer'd by the Romans, were 
oblig'd to grace the victor's triumph with 
all the badges of ſlavery that inſolent 
pride could make them put upon thoſe 
miſerable, people. 

In one of this Inca's expeditions north- 
ward, towards the coaſt of the ſouth ſea; 
he found a temple dedicated to Pachaca- 
mac and by inquiry, he was inform'd 
that they offer'd human ſacriſices to this 
deity, whom they own'd for the creator 
of all things. Pachacutec, ſent to the 
king of the place, demanding homage to 
the ſun, and that he ſhould ſubmit his 
kingdom to him as being the offspring of 
the ſun. Cuyſinancu, the king of that 
city, and of a large territory lying along 
the coaſt northward, ſcent him word, that 
his God Pachacamac was the maker of 
the ſun, and. for that reaſon, more wor- 
thy to be worſhip'd, and that he him- 
ſelf was ſovereign of that country, and 
would neither change the object of his 
worſhip, nor give up his kingdom. To 
this the Inca reply'd that he had greater 
reſpect for: Pachacamac than Cuyſmancu 
had, becauſe he own'd him not only for the 
creator of all things, but was even afraid 
to ve e his name, whereas they had 
made an image of him who was inviſible, 
and worſhip'd him with ſacrifices which 
they were not ſure he was pleas'd with. 
He therefore inſiſted upon their laying a- 
ſide human facrifices and worſhiping the 
ſun in ſubordination to Pachacamacr, and 
likewiſe, (not to give up his kingdom to 
him, but) to acknowledge him for their 
ſovereign, and to obey the laws of the 
ſun. 
but if they refus'd any of them, he bad 
them prepare for war. | 

The fame of Pachacutec was ſuch, 
that Cuyſmanca was unwilling to try his 
ſtrength, and therefore came into his mea- 
ſures, and having done homage to the In- 
ca, the peace was concluded. But his 
neighbour of Truxillo was not fo lucky; 
for the Inca having made the ſame propo- 
ſal to him; that lord ſent him a ſurly 
meſſage, and reſus d to make any change 
either in religion or government. The 
Inca upon this meſſage, march'd againſt 
him, and in one deciſive battle, defeated 
his army, and took himſelf priſoner, and 
impos'd what conditions he thought fit 
upon the ſubjects. Thus, for a long track 
of years, this prince govern'd Cozco with 
great ſucceſs, enlarging the dominions a- 
broad, and at the ſame time not neglect- 
ing the adminiftration at home. He 


with this difference, that his conquer'd 
. I. 7. | 


founded ſeveral cities and towns; he built 
48 temples, 


ſubſects and ſoldiers in the different habits 


Upon thoſe terms he offer'd peace, 
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temples, ſchools, granaries, and other 
publick works: and having reign'd much 
about the ſame time that his father had 
ig he dy'd, and was ſucceeded by his 
2 5 
Yu This Inca was call'd Tupanqui, and 

Pan- . : 
qui tbe Was the 1oth king of Cozco, who turn d 
10th In. his arms beyond the mountains caſtward, 
ca of Fe. and ſubdu'd ſome barbarous nations, ex- 
acting tribute from them of monkeys, 
popinjays, wax, and honey; and going 
farther ſouth than any of his predeceſſors 
had done, he ſent a general who paſt the 
deſart of Atacama formerly mention'd, 
Un. Tr. * and enter'd Chili with 19,000 men; and 
the Inca recruiting that army from time to 
time, with the like number, had good 
taccels at firſt, ſo that the Inca's forces to 
the number of 50,000. men were in Chili 
ſix years; but in the mean made no great 
progreſs being ſometimes repuls'd by the 
bravery of the natives. In this reign 
was begun the famous fortreſs of Cozco, 
but it was never finiſh'd, 

After the death of Tupangqui, his ſon 
Tupac Tupanqui ſucceeded; and by the 
example of his predeceſſors, after the 
ceremonies of his own coronation, and the 
obſequies of his father were ſolemniz'd, 
{et himſelf firſt to ſettle the government 
of Cogco, and then to proſecute the con- 
queſts already begun, or to procced to 
new ones. The firſt attempt he made was 
northwards upon the Chiacapoias, a War- 
like people not as yet ſubdu'd, between 
Cozco and Qitu, and as he had learn'd 
the art from his anceſtors, the offspring 
of the ſun, to palliate his ambition with 
the cloak of religion, he gain'd the Chia- 

capoias, mingling ſharp arrows and hard 
Macanas with his ſmooth arguments, to 
bring them to his terms; 1o that, after 
ſeveral ſtruggles, he got the better of them, 
and join'd that, province, which was 50 
leagues long, and 20 broad, to the domi- 
nions of Cogco. Purſuing his conqueſts 
he tell upon Huancapampa a large coun- 
try conſiſting of different people, whoſe 
quarrels among themſelves made them an 
ealy prey to the Inca. Thoſe people had 
almoſt as many . Gods as there were men 
among them, for every one worſhip'd 
what he thought fit; ſo that every beaſt, 
bird, plant or herb, was a God to ſome 
one or other. But they were as remark- 
able for the reaſon of their making war 
upon one another, for they neither fought 
tor glory, for reyenge, for riches nor for 
dominion, but, like ſo many knight er- 
rants, ior women. The Inca having ſub- 
du'd them, left ſome of his own people 
among them to teach them husbandry, 
and the other arts practis'd at Cozco and 
in his other dominions, and they were ſo 
tractable that in a ſhort time, that pro- 
vince became one of the moſt flouriſhing 


Tupac 
Yupan- 
qui the 
11th In- 
ca of Pe- 


ru, 
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in his dominions. From thence he pro- 


$f) Boon [ : 


cceded to other provinces with the fame 


good ſucceſs. But he conquer'd the peo- 
ple of Quillacu (a province towards the 
equinox) out of mere charity to them ; 
for their country was naturally fo barren 
that it was not. worth taking, and the 
people were ſuch naſty brutes, that the 
Inca laid a ſwinging tribute of lice u 
them to oblige them to keep themſelves in 
ſome ſort of cleanlnieſs. 

Having ſpent a good deal of time in 
thoſe northern proyinces about the line, 
he march'd with an army of 40,000 men 
to invade Quitu, a rich and flouriſhing 
kingdom on both ſides of the equinox. 
But the people of Qyitu were fo brave, 
that the Inca made little or no progreſs 
in two years time, and therefore being un- 


An 6d; 
Fax. 


der a neceſſity of going back to Cozco to 


ſettle ſome affairs, he left his army under 


the command of his ſon Guayanacapa. 


This new general battled them for three 
years more, nor had he, perhaps, ſubdu'd 
them then, but for the death of their 
king, which happen'd luckily for Graya- 
nacapa; for then they began to capitulate 
and ſoon after ſubmitted. This young 
prince having taken poſſeſſion of the ca- 
pital of Qyitu, and ſettled all matters in 
that new kingdom, ſubdu'd many pro- 
vinces to the eaſtward of it, and then re- 
turn'd to Cogco in triumph. 

In the mean time, the Inca Tupanqui 
having had good ſücceſs in his wars, and 
ſeeing his fon ſo fit to command armies, 
gave over the thoughts of taking the field 
any more, but apply'd himſelf to beauti- 
tying Cozco and ſome other cities where 
there were royal palaces, - particularly he 
imploy'd 20,000 men conſtantly in the for- 
treſs of Cozco. And finding himſelf near 
his death, he call'd his family and chief no- 
bility about him, as was uſual for the 
Incas to do, and made them a ſpeech, 
which ſerv'd as his latter will and teſta- 


ment. He gave good inſtructions to his ſon, 


and recommended loyalty to his nobles, 
and intimated (according to cuſtom) that 
he was call'd away by his father the ſun, 
to attend him in the bright region above, 
from whence he would not fail to aſſiſt his 
poſterity the Incas, and their loyal ſubjects 
as occaſion ſhould offer. 


After his death Guayanacapa ſucceeded 
to the throne, who was cſteem'd the glo- 


Guays 


nacais 


ry of the kingdom or empire of Peru. e tu 


He had in his father's life time, marry'd 1 


one of his ſiſters, but ſhe not proving 
with child, he marry'd another of them, 
and by a particular law of the Inca, they 
were both reputed coya's. By the ſecond 
coya, he had a ſon named Gwuaſcar or Hu- 
aſcar, who was Inca when the Spaniards 
firſt invaded Peru. At the birth of Gu- 
aſcar, he made great rejoicings, and to 

ſolemnize 


Chap. VIII. 


* 


ſolemnize it with ſomthing very memora- 
ble, he made a chain of gold of 700 foot 


long, every link of which was as big as a 


man's wriſt. The uſe of it was to guide 
the ſolemn dance us'd upon ſuch occaſions, 


for whereas formerly 300 of them danced 


in a circle holding one another by the hand, 
this chain being ſet up in form of a ring, 
the dancers taking hold of the chain kept 
their places, without taking hands. There 
was diligent inquiry made by the Span- 
ards for this chain, but it could never be 
tound. 
About two years aſter the birth of this 
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ſeveral temples in different places, made 
new palaces and royal houſes of pleaſure. 
But the moſt ſtupendous of all his works 
were two cawſeys the whole length of Pe- 
ru, from Qyrtu to Chili, each of thoſe 
cawſeys or highways was Foo leagues 
long: the one was by the ſca, and the o- 
ther by the ſide of the Andes, in which 
laſt he fill'd up valleys of 20 or 30 fa- 
thoms deep, and in other places levell'd 
prodigious high ground, ſo that he made 
both thoſe roads eafily paſſable, which 
were impracticable before. A work 
which ſurpaſs d by much the fam'd Appi- 


Cates as ſhe was. 


ſon, .Guayancapa march'd to Qyrtt with 
an army of 40,000 men to look aſter his 
late conqueſts, and to make more. Here 
he marry'd the daughter of the late king 
of Qyitu, by whom he had ſeveral chil- 
dren, and among others, Atahualpa 
or as others call'd him, Atabaliba, the 
unfortunate uſurper, that was murder'd 
by Pizarro, as we have related in the 
IV chapter of this book. In this coun- 
try he reduced ſeveral nations under his 
obedience, and cnlarg'd his dominions con- 
ſiderably, inſomuch that his kingdom be- 
came in his days, the greateſt monarchy in 
the world. 

But whilſt he was thus imploy'd in the 
north, ſome of the provinces on the coaſt 
near Puna iſland, revolted, and had mur- 
der'd all the inſtructors ſent to them by 
the Inca Tupangui. Guaynacapa macrh'd 
againſt them, and having made them ſub- 
mit, they expected nothing leſs than to 
have all the chiefs of the revolt tortur'd; 
but the Inca unexpe&edly-pardon'd them 
all except one, for an example, and he choſ- 
en by lot: as for the reſt, he made four 
fore teeth to be drawn from every one of 
them, two above and as many below, as 
a mark of their treachery, Another in- 
ſurrection having happen'd upon the ſame 
coaſt, he march'd againſt the rebels, who 
being afraid of his power, -but more of 
his ſucceſs, ſent a lady, (who had been 
miſtreſs to his father, and a fine woman 
in the opinion of the country) accompa- 
ny'd with a great train of her own ex, 
who falling at his feet ſoon obtain'd *the 
pardon they beg'd of him; ſo that riſing 
from his feat, he took up the lady who 
had made a moving ſpeech, and bad her 
tell the rebels, that ſhe alone had difarm- 
ed him; but that they ſhould do well not 
to abuſe his reſpect for ſuch fair adyo- 


This Inca having ſpent ſome time in 
bew conqueſts, and in reducing ſome re- 
volters to obedience; and having left no- 
thing worth conquering near him, retir'd 
to the heart of his kingdom to govern 
what he had ſo glorioufly acquir'd ; and 
to employ his people in ſome work either 


an and Flaminian ways of old Rome. 


their late king; as alſo a part of what 
happen'd between him and the Inca G'na/- 
car after the death of the father. Al! 


of the Incas is; that whilſt Guayanacapa 
_— a profound peace, and had acquir- 

a vaſt reputation for equal abilities 
both for war and peace, the tranquility 
of his mind was at once-eclips'd, and he 
foreſaw the deſtruction of that empire 
which the pretended offspring of the ſun 
had been for twelve gcnerations together 
railing with ſo much fatigue. | 

This happen'd in the year 1515, when 
Nunes de Balboa's fleet appear'd in the 
ſouth ſea to make diſcoveries ; upon the 
news of thoſe ſhips having been 8 up- 
on the coaſt, Gaayanacapa was thunder- 
ſtruck, and altho' he liv'd 8 years after, 
it was obſerv'd that he never attempted 
to make any new conqueſt. Garcila ſſo 
lays, that this conſternation was occaſion- 
ed by an ancient prophecy which they 
had, by tradition, among them, that af- 
ter the 12th. Inca, their empire ſhould be 
invaded and overturn'd by ſtrangers, and 
the line of the tun ſhould be cxtinguiſh'd. 
Beſides, they talk of prodigies in that 
country at the time of the Spaniards ap- 
pearing among them, as we obſcry'd in 
the account of the conqueſt of Afex;- 
co, was likewiſe related of that empire. 


the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, of were 
invented to excuſe the [ndians weak de- 
fence of their country, by laying the 
blame upon fate and the decree of heaven, 
I ſhall not determine. But if the firſt 
chriſtians who conquer'd them, had been 
as good men as the firſt planters of chri- 
ſtianity in Aſia and Europe, I ſhould have 
had as little difficulty of believing the 
laſt dying words of the idols of Amefica, 
as the wileſt of the fathers had if giving 
credit to the farewel ſpeeches of the ora- 
cles among the Genti/es of thole other 
parts of the world. 


uſeful or beautiful. He built or colarg'd | 


Cuayaua- 


tlierefore that we ſhall add of the hiſtory 


Whether thoſe ſtories were the reſult of 
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We have already related “ how Guaya- n. Tr. 
#acapa gave the kingdom of 


DPuitu to B. I. ch. 
his ton Atahualpa by the daughter of + 
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tu, where he fix d Atahualpa upon the 
of Guaſcar; and being there ſeiz d with 


Brazil 


jects of worſhip than a deity who taught 


Authors themſelyes have without any re- 


' nels of the chriſtians, than to any other 


from the accounts given of it by Leri and 
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to Qui- 


Guayanacapa made a progreſs 
throne of that kingdom, with the conſent 


the ſmall-pox, he died, in good time to 
prevent his being a witneſs of the miſe- 
ries of his country, which indeed were 
greater than my man of a generous mind 
could have ſuſpected, or any that had 
common humanity, not to ſay chriſtiani- 
ty, could have inflicted upon their fellow 
creatures, Garcilaſſo aſſerts, that this 
Inca, upon, his death-bed, abſolutely 
forbad any reſiſtance of thoſe ftrangers, 
whoſe ſhips had been ſeen at ſea, and by 
his account of Atahualpa's behaviour to 
Pizarro, already related, one would be 
apt to believe it; altho' it ſeems very 
odd that a people, ſo much enur'd to war, 
ſhould let their government be deftroy'd, 
themſelves made ſla ves, and ſubmit to be 
hang'd and burnt by a handful of men, 
whom, as dreadful as they might appear 
to them at firſt, they ſoon found to be 
mortal ; and had they been authoriz'd by 
the religion they profeſs'd, to act thoſe 
cruelties which they pratctis'd upon the 
poor Indians, thoſe miſerable people 
might have honeſtly and truly told them, 
that their own religion was better than 
theirs: and that Pacacamac and their 
father the ſun (who were good and mer- 
ciful) were more worthy of being the ob- 


ſuch murdering practices for no other rea- 
ſon but avarice and thirſt of gold. Nor 
is this my obſervation only; the Spauiſb 


ſerve ſaid a great deal more, and particular- 
ly Las Caſas, who was a biſhop in that 
country, and by his reſenting the cruelty 
of his countrymen, procur'd ſtrict orders 
from the emperor Charles V. to have the 
Indians better treated: and whatever miſ- 
chief flow'd from the execution of thoſe 
orders, was owing rather to the wicked- 


cauſe. What happen'd after the death 
of Guayauacapa has been already related 
as fully as is conſiſtent with our deſign. 
Altho' the accounts we have of the 
two great empires of Mexico and Peru 
arc the fulleſt, as having been more in- 
tirely conquer'd, and more conſtantly poſ- 
ſeſs'd by the Spaniards than the other 
parts of the continent of America, by 
any other Europeans ; yet the country of 
Brazil being of ſo large an extent, and 
ſo particularly deſcrib'd by Dr. Harris 


another, who liv'd there a confiderable 
time, we ſhall take, from him, what we 
find proper for our preſent ſubject. 

The Indians of Brazil were not with- 
out religion, altho' it was, like themſelves 


Book I. 
be the author of thunder and lightning; 
but they were ſo much afraid of him, 
that they worſhip'd him out of fear only. 
They had a general notion of a flood © 
which drown'd all the world except. ſome 
of their anceſtors, who eſcap'd by climh- 
ing up ſome high trees. Their notions of 15% „., 
vertue and vice, tho' they are not uſt, gi. 
ſhew- that they believ'd a future ſtate. 
Vertuer to them was, to love their coun- 
try, and to defend it againſt all enemies 
whatſoever, ( /o 2 they were right,) but 
they carry d it farther reckoning it heroic 
and vertuous to murder their enemies in 
hot or cold blood, and to cat them with- 
out remorſe, and they beliv'd that they 
who dy'd ſo, went after death, to a far 
country where their anceſtors lived in 
pleaſant gardens, and enjoy'd all that 
they could defire, and where thoſe who 
were ſo qualify'd became their com- 
panions in that ſweet place. But the 
wicked (that is, cowards, who faint in 
defending their country) were carry'd 
away by Agnan, and ſhould be cruelly 
us'd by him. | 
But notwithſtanding their groſs noti- 
ons of things, they were not unwilling 
to liſten to reaſon, nor were they impati- 
ent of contradiction in their opinions, but 
were curious to know what the Freuch- 
man and his companion the Portugueſe 
believ'd and practis'd. An inſtance of 
which is given in an intertainment of theirs 
where the Indians, out of reſpect, let the 
Europeans ſit by themſelves, and obſerv- 
ing that they all pull'd off their hats be- 
fore dinner, whilſt one of the company 
ſaid grace (a cuſtom which now begins to 
wear out, in our polite age) the Indians 
defir'd to know the meaning of it, which 
gave Leri an opportunity to diſcourſe of 
ſeveral points of the chriſtian religion, to 
which they liſten'd with great attention; 
and afterwards join'd with them in ſeveral 
parts of devotion. But they were fo ſu- 
perſtitiouſly fond of their old cuſtoms 
that they thought it a point of honour 
not to change their religion : which puts 
me in mind oi a worthy frignd of mine, 
who told me of an acquaintance of his,that 
us'd to ſay, that if he had had the grace 
to beborn andbred a Mahometan,he would 
have thought it diſhonourable to have 
chang'd. I wiſh they who have had the 
grace to be bred in a true religion would 
have the ſame averſion to change, and 
that faſhion and intereſt were not too 
much the motive in people's declaring 
themſelves of this or that ſect, ſo that if 
it ſbould ever happen that a TixDAL's or 
other ſuch infide!'s head ſhould be ſet up 
for an IDOL, there would not Haut 
wretches abjett enough to W oRSHIP it out 
of complaiſance. 0 , 
Ir 


a little unpoliſh'd, They held Tian to 


Chap. VIII. 


Lamen- 
tat ion for 


the dead. 


It is indeed ſaid that there were a ſet 
of witches in Brazil, who led the peo- 
ple aftray by their pretended enchantments, 
and having once cheated them into a be- 
lief of their power and knowledge, they 
made them follow them blindfold, and 


give into the groſſeſt and moſt ridiculous 


faperſtitions they could invent. They 
make them believe that they can inſpire 
them with courage and fortitude, and to 
that e ftrole about the country, as 
our Lo: do, 'in cluſters, and are well 
receiv'd and feaſted whereyer they go. 
They have the name of Caraibes. . 

But it is obſervable that their enter- 
tainments, as well- as their lamentations 
for the dead are accompany'd with moſt 
dreadful noiſes and doleful howlings, 
enough to frighten a well compos'd mind 
unacquainted with their manner. Thus 
Leri declares, that at an entertainment 

iven their caraibes, at which he was pre- 
Lot, the men, women, and children, 
from ſeperate appartments, made ſuch a 
helliſn noiſe, that he almoſt loſt his cou- 
rage, but that was ſucceeded by a more 
harmonious muſick than he expected to 
have heard in that part of the world. 

As to their lamentations for the dead 
they are very difagreeable. The moment 
any one dies, the women ſet up ſuch a 
skreetch-owl note as is intolerable, and 
continue it the whole night, and if the 


deceas'd was a Fre of diſtinction, the 


whole female poſſe of the town join in that 
pleaſant ditty ; and yelling out alternate 
ſpeeches in praiſe of the deceas'd, recount- 
ing his proweſs in war, particularly his 
exploits againſt the Portugueſe and French; 
which others reply to, by extolling his 
dexterity in, hunting or fiſhing; and every 
verſe ends with a ſort of chorus, import- 


ing that he is dead whom they lament, 


Manner 
of bury- 


ing. 


nor ſhall they ſee him more, till they come 
to dance all together beyond the mountains. 
When this lamentation is over, they waſh 
the corps, and paint it all over; then 
wrapping it in cotton, they ſet it upright, 
in a deep veſlel placed under ground, put- 


ting, along with it, ſuch things as the 


perſon made uſe of Whilſt he was alive, as 


allo 
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But if they are exorbitant in the la- 
mentations ſor the dead they are as bar- 
barous towards the fick. For, having 


ſucking the part affected; if this does 
not do, they lay the patient down in his 
bed, and dance and ſing about him, with- 
out giving him any thing to eat or drink, 
unleſs he earneſtly defires it, till he either 
gets the better of his deſtemper by the 
ſtrength of nature, or is ſtary'd to death. 

In the affair of marriage, they obſerve 
no rules except, to prohibit that of pa- 
rents with their children, and brothers 
with their own ſiſters. But ſuch notions 
they have of friendſhip, that they reckon 
it as great inceſt for a man to marry the 
daughter or ſiſter of his intimate friend 
(whom they call his Atouraſſap) as his 
own daughter or ſiſter. And one comical 
notion the Brazilians had according to 
this author, dig. that when a young 
couple were put in a hammoc together, 
their children were in danger of having 
tails like monkeys, to prevent which, the 
bride's father, as ſoon as they were put to 
bed, fell a chopping a ſtake. of wood, to 
cut off, by this ceremony, the tailes of his 
future grandchildren, After marriage 
they are initiated in drinking, which was 
deny'd them before: and then drinking a 
good quantity without-being ſick is a ſign 
of courage among them, 

At the birth of their children, the fa- 
ther receives the child firſt, and ſo far per- 


forms the midwife's part, that he cuts the 


navel ſtring, and waſhes the child: which 


done, he paints it, and flattens the noſe, 


which is a mark of beauty with them. Then 
they lay them ſtark naked upon a cotten 
bed, where the mother gives them ſuck, 


till ſhe is able to go abroad, and then ſhe 


puts them in a net and carries them, ſlung 
at her back, without binding or ſwadling; 
and yet if any child in Brazil is crooked 
it is owing to ſome accident, which ſeldom 
happens: ſo falſe is that notion which ob- 
tains in Europe, that children are pre- 


ſerv'd from being crooked by veing arm'd 


with ſwathing bands and whale bone. 
The men take as many wives as their 


try'd their phyſicians art, which is only 
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great ſtore of proviſion to hinder Ag- 
nan, the bad angel, from devouring the 
body; and this is renew'd as oft as they 
think proper, till they believe that the 
corps is conſum'd; and as oſten as tlie pro- 
viſions are renew'd, they are remoy'd by 
the Caraibes, inſtead of the Anau: but 
they would not be perſuaded of the cheat 
altho' plainly made appear by Leri. Afﬀ- 
ter the corps is bury'd, they continue 
their lamentations for a moon, bur in a 
manner more moderate than at firſt; and 
after that time 1s expir'd, they drown 
their ſorrow in a nights drinking, 


| deb © oe. 


inclination and circumſtances prompt them 
to, and all the wives live in friendſhip to- 
gether in the ſame houſe, without the 
leaſt ſign of jealouſy. If any of them is 
falſe to the husband's bed, it is in his 
choice whether he will put her to death 
or turn her off, which is the higheſt diſ- 
grace. But the ſingle women may make 
as free of their fleſh as they pleaſe, with- 
out any danger of ſpoiling their marriage, 
for it is no reproach to grant favours of 
that kind, among the Brazilians. 
They go naked for the moſt part, only 
in ſome Pye Portugueſes oblige them 
| tg 
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to wear clothes, but it is purely out of 


complaiſance to their maſters, and not out 


of. modeſty. For they will ſometimes ap- 
pcar abroad with a ſhort jerł in, reaching 
otily to the navel, and all the reſt of their 
daf as they were born. 

| Fheir houſes were made of timber, and 
coyer'd with palm leaves, they had ſeve- 
ral rooms, but open from one to another, 
ſo that when you enter d the ſtreet doors, 
of which every houſe had two or three, 
you might paſs, thro all the houſe, which 
contain'd perhaps 200 perſons of different 
families ; but all under one roof were go- 
vern'd by ſome one agreed upon to be ſu- 
perintendant of the whole. And theſe 
houſes” were furniſh'd with earthen jars, 
baskets, baſons, platters, and cups, ſome 
of wood, others of gourds, with panni- 
ers of ruſhes or graſs curiouſly wrought. 
But the moſt curious piece of furniture 
was their hammock, or hanging beds, 
ſome wrought in the manner of nets, and 
others like ſolid cloth about fix foot long, 
and an ell broad, with cotton loops at 
each end, faſten'd to the beams of the 
fiouſe above. And when their beds are 
dirty with the conſtant ſmoak of their 
fires, the women go to the woods, and 
gather a certain fruit, not unlike a gourd, 
which being cut in- pieces and put with 
water into an earthen veſſel, by long ſtir- 
ring caſts a froth, which has all the effect 
of ſoap. 

Both men and women, in this country 
are very induftrious, working at ſuch 
things as are ſuitable to their ditferent ſexes. 
The men go a hunting and fiſhing, and ſo 
ſupply the family, from hand to mouth, 
with fowl and fiſh; and if that fails, the 
fruit and herbs or roots are ſtill at hand to 
ſupply their wants, and as they are not 
delicate or nice in their taſte, they are ſel- 
dom or never at a loſs for a dinner. Nor 
have they fix'd or ſtated times of cating, 
but as their appetite requires, whether 
by day nor night whilſt there is any thing 
in the cupboard, | 

They ſeldom drink at meals, altho' they 
are fond of ſtrong drink. They reſerve 
their drinking, till all buſineſs be over, ſo 
that they can fit to it; and when any one 
has got a ſtock of it in his houſe, he ſends 
{ome of his family to invite his neighbours, 
which is done by ſinging at their doors. 
When they aſſemble, they cat firſt, and 
then fall to drinking and dancing by turns 
as long as they can ſtand, and this laſts 
perhaps two or three days. And as other 
drunken revels often produce broken noſ- 
es, the Bragiliaus, not being wiſer in their 
cups, than their more polite neighbours 
the Europeans, they ſometimes fall out, 
and broken heads enſue. But when a quar- 
rel happens upon thoſe or any other occa- 


ſion, it the aggreſſor is found, they are the 


r 
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ſtricteſt obſexvers of Lex Talioms of any 
people in the world, paying him, in a 


literal ſenſe, the ſame meaſure he gave, the 


friends of the injur'd party wounding him 
in the ſame part of his body, and in the 
ſame manner that he wounded the other. 
There being no ſuch thing as money 
among thoſe people, they live free from 
trouble and care, and have no other traf- 
fick among them but of one neceſſary of 
life for another. If they deſire the aſſiſt- 
ance of their neighbours in making an 
houſe, or tilling a piece of ground, they 
lay in, before-hand, ſtore of poviſions 
and plenty of good drink, by which they 
reward the ſervice of others more to their 
ſatisfaction than if they gave them hire 
of a leſs nſeful nature. And here I ſhall 
make no difficulty to tranſcribe a dialogue, 
which Leri fays he had with a Braſilian, 
upon the ſubject of trade, and laying up 
for their families. The Indian ask'd 
him, „What is the meaning that you 
* Mairs and Pero's (that is, French and 
* Portugueſes) come ſo far as our coun- 
try to fetch wood? Have you no fuel 


„for the fire in your own country? 


Leri anſwer d, They had wood enough 
to burn, but that the Bra gil was bet- 
ter for dying, which was the uſe they 
had for it. But why, ſaid the Indian, 
* do you take ſuch vaſt quantities of it ? 
« Becauſe, reply'd Leri, one merchant, 
in our country, has as much ſcarlet 
* cloth, as many looking-glaſſes, Knives 
* and Beads, in his houſe, as would buy 
* many ſhips loading of Brazil wood. 
* But, ſaid the Braſilian, Does that rich 
* man never die? and if he does, what 
becomes of all his cloth, Sc.? Leri 
* anſwer'd, that his children or next re- 
* lations inherited his riches. If that is 
** the caſe, ſaid the Indian, you Mairs 
** are great fools, to tire and turmoil 
* yourſelyes in failing over the ocean, 
* Where you tell us you endure great 
** hardſhips, and run great hazard of your 
lives, to get a vaſt heap of ſtuff for 
your children, and living kindred. Sim- 
ple men! is not the ſame earth that 
nouriſhes you, able likewiſe to main- 
tain them? We have children and re- 
lations as well as you, and you ſee we 
love them dearly ; but we reſt content= 
ed in this full perſuaſion, that when we 
die, and go beyond the mountains, the 
{ame earth that ſuſtain'd us, will like- 
wiſe nouriſh them.” 

With all their poverty, they are gene- 
rous and hoſpitable, willing to give a 
ſhare of any thing they have to thoſe 
who want; and altho' their manner of 
accoſting ſtrangers is a little odd at firſt, 
there is nothing of unkindneſs deſign'd by 
it. Leri ſays, that he was ſurpriz'd at 
their manner of treating him upon 4 
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firſt ap among them, and he con- America were, (except Mexico and Peru) 
claded they deſign'd to ſend him a jour- that is, divided into little kingdoms, or 
ney beyond the mountains againſt his | into clanſhips, of which the government 
will: for they came crowding about him, | was as capricious as the humours of the 
jabbering out all together, Marape dere- different people according to their ſeveral 
re, that is, What is hour name? and, | climates. And the ſame may be ſaid of 
without waiting for an anſwer, one took | the other known parts of the Jeſt Indies 
off his hat, and put it upon his own | not particularly mention'd in this chapter. 
head; another took his ſword and belt, | Thus we have given, as fully as was 
and hung the belt over his naked ſhoul- | conſiſtent with our deſign, the Natural 
ders; a third took off his coat, and put] and Moral Hiſtory of the Veſi Indies in 
it over his own naked body; and thus] general; any who have a mind to know 
they ſtrutted à little while in Leri's ſpoils | the patticular curioſities of every ſingle | 
to his great terror; and then coming to] kingdom or province muſt conſult thoſe | ' 
him, with great civility they  deliver'd | who have writ profeſſedly of that pro- | 
every thing back to him: and if he had] yince or kingdom, for it would have 
not been afterwards worſe frighten'd at |{well'd this firſt Book to an unweildy 
their offering him a piece of a man's leg | bulk to have writ the natural and moral 
roaſted, he declares, that in all other re- hiſtory of every place. If our readers 
ſpects they were moſt hoſpitable ; and e- are ſatisfy d with this treatiſe of America, 
ven that was in token of his being wel-| we ſhall endeavour to make our accounts | 
come, but a piece of courteſy which ſeems | of the other three parts of the world as 
to have been owing more to barbarous| ufeful and entertaining as our time and 
cuſtom than to the cruelty of their temper. | vouchers will allow: and thus we take 
All that we can ſay of their govern- leave of America, and finiſh the Firſt 
ment is, that it was, as moſt other parts of | Boox of the UNIVERSAL TRAVuTLITER. 
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APPENDIX 


To the Firſt BOO K. 


FT ER I had ſent the 
laſt ſheets of the firſt book 
to the preſs, the follow- 
ing report to the board of 
trade in the year 1718, 
came accidentally into my 
hands; and having the honour to know 
the worthy gentleman who made it, I 
obtain'd ( with ſome difficulty ) lcave to 
publiſh it here, without mentioning the 
author's name. by 

The exactneſs of the relation, on a ſub- 
ject hitherto very little known, will, no 
doubt, agreeably entertain the curious 
reader; and the judicious, as well as per- 
tinent, reflections it contains, on the ſtate | 
of our American plantations, in that vaſt 
continent, will not only apologize for 
putting this appendix in our Trayeller, 
but cannot miſs to raiſe ſome regret in all 
generous and publick ſpirited minds, that 
a perſon ſo well qualify'd for the ſervice of 
his country, has not been more regarded 
and ſuitably employ'd, according to the 
juſt character he has always ſuſtain'd. 

The eſteem I have for him, would have 


made me ſay a great deal more, but the | 


condition of his conſenting to the publica- 
tion of the following report, having been, 
that I ſhould not fay any thing by way 
of introduction to it, which might offend 
his modeſty, I ſhall give it to the reader, 


without any alteration, as I had it from 
himſelf. 


To the Right Honourable the Lok ps 


COMMISSIONERS for TRADE and 
PLANTATIONS. 


The Report of Governor of the 
Province of — jj NokTH AMERICA. 


Richr HORN OURABTE, 


N obedience to your lordſhips com- 
mands, ſignify'd to me, by your let- 


17-18, whichl receiv'd the 2oth of Oct. 
following, I have made what inquiry 1 
could, relating to the progreſs which the 
French nation have made, in finding out, 
and ſecuring a paſſage from their ſettle- 
ment on St. Lawrence river, or Canada, 


to that on * — and as I have Ax. 
y from the Indian fipp. 


my information chi 
traders, I ſhall not pretend to vouch any 
thing from my own knowledge, but fimp- 
ly lay the whole before your lordſhips, in 
the plaineſt manner that it could be col- 
lected from their verbal relations. 

Yet, firſt, I would entreat your lord- 
ſhips will pleaſe to obſerve, that, from an 
article in the. treaty of Reſwick between 
the Britiſh and French crowns, by which 
all la on any rivers in America, 
the mouths or outlets whereof were then 
in poſſeſſion of either nation, are conceded 
to that nation, as high as the firſt ſources 
of thoſe rivers; the French by vertue of 
the Sieur de Ia Satle's expedition and diſ- 
coveries, do now claim all the lands to the 
northward and weſtward of the Britiſh 
colonies, from Canada Along the lakes, 
unto the mouth of the river Mechaſippi. 
But as it is hard to imagine that ſuch a 
conceſſion was ever intended by the fore- 
ſaid Article; becauſe it is not only incon- 
ſiſtent with the antient grant from the 
crown to the proprietors of Carolina, but 
alſo with the ſecurity of all his Majeſty's 
colonies on this continent of America; L 
only ſubmit it to your lordſhips view, 
and ſhall proceed to the narrative, as 
follows, 

From the time that the French firſt diſ- 
cover'd the river Mecha/ippi, they have 
with great care endeayour'd, and, at 
length, have actually ſettled a communi- 
cation between Canada and the ſouthern 
countries on the ſaid river. 

Firſt, they fail in canoes from Mount 
Real, about three leagues, to the fall of 
St. Louis, where they have a portage 


ter dated at J/hitehall the 19th of March 


or carrying place by land, about half a 
league; 


Ibe 
French 
ende a- 


s 0 


commu- 
nication 
berween 
Canada 
and Mil- 
fiftppl- 
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league; then they reimbark, and row up 
the ſtream, — 60 leagues to Fort 
Frontenac, on the north ſide, at the be- 
ginning of the lake Ontario. In this fort 
is a ſmall garriſon, conſiſting of one or 
two companies in the king's pay. From 
thence they proceed on the lake Ontario, 
generally reputed to be about $0 leagues: 
in length, to thoſe dreadful falls of Nza- 
gara, Which oblige them to land : (the 

ge is about three leagues:) after 
which they reimbark, and go up the 
ſtrait, about ſix leagues into lake Erie, 
reputed to be 130 leagues in length. 
And from this lake they have three dit- 


| ferent routes to the river 8 
y Was 


The firſt, and ſhorteſt paſſage, 
ter, is to go up the river Miamis, or Ou- 
amis, (that enters the lake Erie, on the 
ſouth weſt) about 1 50 leagues; then they 
come to a carrying place of about three 
leagues, where is the higheſt land; and 
from hence the waters divide their deſcent 
between Mechaſippi and that lake. Here 
they embark on a ſmall ſhallow river, 
call'd La Riviere de Portage, down which 
they row 40 leagues to the river Wabaſb, 
or Ouabache; and on that river, as the 
traders reckon, 120 leagues to the river 
Ohio, into which the other falls; then 80 
leagues, down Oh1o to 3 and 
thence 3 50 leagues to the bay of Mexico. 
Some call both theſe rivers by the ſame 
name, and generally abaſh, but they 
ought to be diſtinguiſh'd, becauſe the 
head of the Ohio comes more eaſterly to- 


Wards Virginia or Carolina, and among 


diverſe other large ſtreams, it receives the 


river Pereſipi on the ſouth ſide, not far 
from the mouth of Mabaſb; which river 


Pereſipi is ſaid to rife from the mountains 


of V irginta or Carolina. | 


The other two paſlages are both prickt 
down in Hennepin's map, and, according 
to the accounts given, are thus: 

From the north caſt of lake Erie, they 
fail $ leagues to a fort, on the lake St. 
Claire, call'd Pont Chartrian, where 
there-is a ſettlement of the French; and 
often 400 traders meet here. Then along 
the lake, 7 leagues, and thence to the 
great lake Huron, about 10 leagues. On 
this lake they proceed to the ſtraits of 
Miſilimabina 120 leagues. Here is a 
garriſon of about 30 French, and a vaſt 
concourſe of traders, ſometimes not leſs 
than 1000, beſides Indians, this being a 
common place of rendezvouz. At, or near 
this place, are the Outawas ſettled. 

From the lake Huron, they paſs by 
the ſtrait Miſilimabina, 4 leagues, be ing 
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came thoſe Indians of the ſame name, vi. 
Miami's, who are ſettled on the foremen- 
tion'd river that runs into Erie. 251 

Up the river Chigagou they ſail but 3 
leagues to a portage of a quarter of a 
league; then they enter a ſmall lake of 
about a mile, and have another very ſmall 
portage, and again another, of two miles 
to the river 7/nois ; thence down the ſame 
130 leagues to I 

The third is, from Miſilimabtina on the 
lake Ilinois to the lake Des Puans, 90 
leagues thence to the river Puans, 80 
leagues up the ſame to a portage about 4 
miles over to the river Ouiſcouſing, and 
thence 40 leagues to Mechaſippi. 

From the mouth of Oui eaſing to the 
mouth of the river 1/;nois, is reputed 1 50 
leagues on Mecoafippt, and from thence 
to the mouth of Ohio, 70 leagues: ſo 
that, from the mouth of Ouiſconſing to 
the bay, is about 500 leagues. 

Theſe diſtances are, as the traders rec- 
kon them ; but they appear generally to 
be much oyer-done, which may be owin 
to thoſe people's coaſting along the ſhores 
of the lakes, and taking in all the wind- 
ings of the rivers. 

They have another much ſhorter paſ- 
ſage, from Mount Real to lake Huron, 
by the French river on the north of St. 
Lawrence; which anſwers,the two later 
routes; but it abounds with falls, and, 
not anſwering trade ſo well, is not ſo 
much us'd. They have allo, by this ri- 
yer, a much ſhorter paſſage to the upper 
lake or Lac Superieur. But of all the 
Paſſages, that by Ouabache is the ſhorteſt 
and caſieſt. | 

Having, above, given your lordſhips 
the moſt full and perfect account, that I 
could poſſibly diſcover, of the ſeveral 
routes which the French take from St. 
Lawrence to Mechaſippi, 1 ſhall, in the 
next place, proceed to lay beſore you, the 
ſtate of the ſeveral Indian nations, with 
reſpect both to the 8 40 and French, 
according to the beſt information I could 
get from the ſame perſons. 

It has ever been the policy of the 
French in thoſe parts, in time of war, as 
well as peace, to ufe their utmoſt endea- 
vours by all manner of means, to bring 


[Over any ſort, or all Kinds of Indians in- 


to their intereſt: But as it is in vain to 
perſuade. an Indian to think otherwiſe, 
than that thoſe are his beſt friends, who 
can help him to the beſt bargain, the Iro- 
queſe, or five nations have hitherto been 
preſery'd by the Dutch and Engliſh at 
New Tork, chiefly ort account of finding 


two in breadth, and of a great depth, to | better markets there than with the French. 
the lake 1/;nois ; thence 150 leagues on] Nevertheleſs, by the artifices of thcir je- 


the lake to fort Miami, ſituated on the 


ſuit miſſionaries, | they daily continue to 


mouth of the river Chigagou; this fort gs |debauch them from the Eugliſh Intcreft ; 
not regularly garriſon d. From hence inſomuch that, of the whole number of 
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40 Jroqueſe 


-- 
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| with great induſtry; has lately gain d by 


Iroquieſe now remaining, which does not 
ex 2000 fighting men, the French 


have drawn over 700 to inhabit among 


them, viz. 400 ſeated at the fall of St. 
Louis, on the ſouth fide of St. Lawrence, 
and 300 on the north fide. 

The reſt of them are planted chiefly a- 
long the lake Ontario, at ſome diſtance 
from it: I am told there are no Indians 
in the French intereſt on this ſide of St. 
Lawrence, nearer than the Miamis or 
Tuoittois, as the Iroqueſe call them: they 
are, in number about 2000, ſeated chief- 
ly on the foremention'd river Miamis, 

owing into lake Erie, and on or near the 
branches of the river Ouabac he. 

The gaining of this one Nation, would 
be of great importance, to the Enghſh 
intereſt ; and, as I am inform'd, it might 
be eaſily done at this time, if any offer 
were made of trading with them, and of 
building a fort upon lake Erie, where 
the French as yet have no ſettlements ; 
tho”, probably, they will ſoon go about 
to haye one, upon the account of thoſe 
people, as well as to render their paſſage 
thro' that lake more eaſy and ſafe. | 

The 1;nois are about zooo men, on, or 
near the river of that name. The Miſi- 
limakinaes or Outawaes were formerly 
3000, but now are ſcarce 500, The No- 
tes 100. The Felleſavoins 200. The 
Sakes 200. The Puaus boo. All theſe 
Join'd the French againſt the Jroqueſe in 
the laſt war; and all of them, except the 
Miamis, are ſeated about, or near the 
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treaties and hoſtages. 
Thoſe of Carolina, and the nations 
lately in friendſhip with them, have been, 
very numerous; but the Jroqueſe, whe- 
ther prompted by the French, or by what 
other motive is unknown; have, of late 
years, made great inroads upon them, and 
cannot as yet, by any endeavours of the 
Engliſh, be diverted from it. But of 
thoſe nations to the ſouthward, and of 
their ſtrength and "intereſt, the beſt ac- 
counts will naturally come from Virginia 
and Carolina. | | 
I come now, in obedience to the laſt 
part of your lordſhips commands, on this 
ſubject, humbly to offer my ſentiments of 
the methods which may be taken, in or- 
der to prevent the inconveniencies, unto 
which his majeſty's plantations, on the 
continent of America, and the trade of 
Great Britain, may be ſubjected by ſuch 
a communication between the French ſet- 
tlements. 5 0 
Tho? it may be juſtly ſaid that we ex- 
cced the French in the improv'd value of 
our ſettlements, upon this continent; yet 
from the above account it is plain, 
that we come far ſhort of the induſtry 
which they uſe in cultivating a neceſ- 
ſary correſpondence and friendſhip with 
the natives, without which our farther 
progreſs to the weſtward will ſoon be cir- 
cumſcrib'd; and we ſhall like wiſe be un- 
der daily apprehenſions of loſing what we 
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already poſſeſs. But ſince this friendſhip . ,, 
and correſpondence is, by experience, no var: 
otherwiſe to be acquir'd than by trade, it #f 
will neceſſarily follow that this trade, we 
ought by all means to be encourag'd and ;;::.. 
extended with our utmoſt: care and dili- 
gence, And that this may be done to the 
publick adyantage, as well as to that of 
particulars, it will be, proper. to confider 
the nature of this trade with reſpe& to 
Great Britain, to the colonies where it 
muſt be carry'd, on, and to the French, 
who are our rivals in it. | 

The trade itſelf conſiſts in the exchange 
of a very few ſimple commodities, vi. 
they take from us the woollen manufac- 7: Br. 
tures of Britain, gun-powder, ſhort, fire- un“ 
arms, and trinkets; for which, we re-“ 


lake Iinois, (which is now commonly 
call'd by them Mechegan) and on the ri- 
vers that run into it, and on the lake Pu- 
ans, and the river 1/mois. | 
There are alſo diverſe other nations be- 
tween Mechegan and Mecha ſippi, as the 
Renaras or Foxes, Maſſekotins, Kikapous; 
but theſe being farther off, did not join 
the French againſt the Jroqueſe. 

UD pon Mechaſippr, and the branches of 
it, there are many great nations, eſpecial- 
ly to the weſt, as the Miſſouris, Ozages, 
Acan/ias, who are different from thoſe of 
Acanſa on the eaſt, with many more, not 
leſs, as is affirm'd, than 60000 men; with 
all whom, it is ſaid, the French have 
peace, and ſome alliance. 


On the other hand, all the Exgliſb, to 
the northward of Carolina, have not 1 500 
men in their intereſt, except the Jrogueſe. 
In New England and Connetticut, they 
have very tew. In New Tork, 'only the 
river Indians, beſides the Troqueſe. In 
Jerſey and Penſilvania, their own, or 
home Indians, calld"Del/awares, are ex- 
ceedingly decreas d; and, being in ſub- 
jection to the Troqueſe, take their rules 
from them. In Maryland and Virginia, 
there are few, excepting thoſe towards 
the ſouth weſt, whom Col. Sporſivood, 


ceive, in barter, furs and skins, and this 
being almoſt a total exchange of Britiſb 
produce or manufacture, thro' the hands, 
and by the navigation and labour of Byri- 
tiſþ ſubjects in thoſe colonies, ſuppoſe it 
only for an equal quantity, in value of 
goods, which are either wanted at home, 
or may be juſtly placed to Great Britain's 
credit upon the balance of trade with fo- 
reign countries, it will unavoidably fol- 
low, that Britain muſt gain in proportion 
to the magnitude or extent of the trade 


in general; and therefore we may con- 
chude, 


ENGLISH Intereſt 


clude, that it ought not only to be encou- | 
raged, bur eſtabliſh'd upon 


an equal foot, 
throughout all. theſe colonies, as they are 


inhabited by Britiſb ſubjects, carrying on 
one Britiſh intereſt, without any diftinc- 
tion made, or regard had to their particu- 


lar ſettlements or ſocieties, as ſeparate go- 
vernments. 


To theco- With reſpe to the colonies, this trade 


lonies in 
particu- 
lar. 


will enrich particulars in proportion to 
the quantity they deal in, and the profit 
it brings, which of late years, has been 
ſo conſiderable, that it has tempted the 
trading intereſt of ſome colonies, to pur- 
ſue that gain, with an unreaſonable deſire 
of craſhing their neighbours : But this 
practice is by all means to be diſcourag'd 
from Great Britain, as = of # deſtruc- 
tive of the publick intereſt, both with 
reſpect to trade, and the advancement, as 
well as ſecurity of the Britiſb dominion 
on this continent. | 

Laſtly, If this trade could be carry'd 
on, with a publick ſpirit, and juſt regard 
to a national intereſt, as appears to be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, for maintaining what 
we have already got, the French, who 
cannot furniſh theſe commodities, com- 
par'd with us, either in quantity or value, 
could have no more hopes of diverting the 
Indians from trading with us, and conſe- 
quently depending firmly upon us. We 
ſhould not, then, have the traders of New 
Tork goons of, and uncaſy at the profits 
gain'd by the traders of Virginia; nor 
theſe again of the improvements which 
may poſſibly be made in Carolina: But 
every colony would find a ſolid and certain 
advantage by an union among them, ac- 
cording, to their ſituation, power, and a- 
bility to adyance their trading ſcttlements, 
weſtward upon the lakes and adjacent ri- 


vers; where thoſe vaſt nations of Indians 


Rules of- 


would ſoon perceive, by our united inte- 
reſt, power, and traffick, that we were 
far preferable to our rivals the French, 
and every way much fitter to be choſen 
for their friends and allies. And in order 
to carry on this great deſign, I humbly 
conceive 1t will be proper, that a complete 
body of inſtructions be carefully compos'd, 
to bg ſent to all the governors on this 
continent; where, amongſt other things, 
it may be directed, vi. eee, 
I. That, in order to prevent the Indi- 


fer'd for ans being impos'd upon, and abus'd by 


trading 


with the 
natives, 


looſe and over covetous Perſons, trading 
promiſcuouſly amongſt them, which was 
the chief unhappy cauſe of the late de- 
ſtructive war in South Carolina; the go- 
vernor ſhall uſe his utmoſt. endeavours, 
with the advice of the council and aſſem- 
bly, to put the Indian trade, carry'd on 
by the inhabitants, under ſuch wholeſome 
and juſt regulations, as that the traders 
may not have it in their power to cheat 


in N. AMERICA, 


and impoſe upon the Indians in any fort, 
without being made accountable for it, 
under high penalties. . Provided 9 885 


that no reſtriction ſhall be made to prohi- 
bit or interrupt any of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects, in other of his colonies, from trading 
as freely with any foreign Indians, as the 
inhabitants of that colony can or may do 
themſelyes. And in caſe they ſhall diſco- 
ver any abuſe to have been committed 
upon any Indian Whatſoever, by any per- 
ſon or perſons, inhabitants in, or belong- 
ing unto any other of his majeſty's colo- 
nies, complaint ſhall be forthwith made 
to the governor of that colony, whereun- 
to the offender belongs, and he ſhall cauſe 
reſtitution to be made, and juſtice to be 
done according to the nature of the of- 
fence. | 

II. That all poſſible encouragement be 
given towards carrying on a Kir trade 
with the Indian nations, ſo that it may 
be extended as far weſtward upon the 
lakes and rivers behind the great moun- 
tains, as the ſituation and ability of the 
colony will permit : And when any pro- 
per place ſhall be diſcover'd for the build- 
ing of a fort, and ſettling a garriſon, in 
order to protect the trade, a report there- 
of ſhall be made to your lordſhips, with 
the circumſtances and reaſons fot ſo doing. 

III. That the governor ſhall, with all 
his induſtry and might; endeavour to 
make treaties and alliances of ſtrict friend- 
ſhip with as many Indian nations as he 
poſſibly can: always taking ſpecial care 
to ſtipulate and ſecure peace, not only be- 
tween them and the colonies under his di- 
rection, but alſo between them and all the 
% colonies, and likewiſe with all 
the Indians under any league of friend- 
ſhip with any of the ſaid colonies. And 
that this may be the more effectually done, 
his majeſty may pleaſe to direct and order, 
in a more cſpecial manner, by publick 
proclamation, or otherwiſe, as ſhall feem 
meet, that all -perſons travelling from the 
ſettlements of any of his majeſty's colo- 
nies, into the woods, in order to diſcoyer 
and trade with any Indian nation; or na- 
tions whatſoever; if ſuch perſon ſhall hap- 
pan e to meet or encounter 
with any other his majeſty's ſubjects, tra- 
yelling from any other of his colonies or 


ſettlements, upon the ſame deſign of trade, 


or diſcovery, then, and in that caſe, ſuch 
perſons ſhall be obliged, and are ſtrictly 
commanded, under the higheſt pain of his 
royal diſpleaſure, to treat one another 
with civil humanity, and kindly aſſiſtance, 
without giving one the other, upon ei- 
ther part, the leaſt interruption or hin- 
drance in their faid reſpective deſigns of 
friendly intercourſe, and traffick with the 
Indians ; but, on the contrary, by their 


open and free behayiour, as well as diſ- 
| courle, 
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as in them lies, that all the Eugliſb 
jects upon this continent, howloever di- 


courſe, to convince the Indians, as much 
ſub- 


ſtinguiſh'd into governments, yet are but 
one people, under one great king, who 
has commanded them, his ſubjects, to 
take all opportunities to ſhew his love and 
affection to all the Indian nations; and 
that which ſoever of them will make any 
league of friendſhip, with any one of his 
governments in theſe parts, are thereby 
entitled to his majeſty's protection, and to 
the friendſhip, as well as aſſiſtance of all 
the other governments, and of the Indian 
nations in alliance with any of them. 

IV. That, if any Indian nation, in 
league of friendſhip with any of his ma- 
jeſty's colonies, ſhall, in breach thereof, 
preſume to make war upon, plunder, or 
in any other ſort moleſt any other Indian 
nation, who at the ſame time ſhall be in 
friendſhip with, and under the protection 
of any other of his majeſty's colonies ; 
then that colony, unto which ſuch offen- 
five Indians are bound by treaty, ſhall 
uſe their 'utmoſt endeavours, by threat- 
nings *as well as promiſes, to oblige the 
ſaid Indians to make reaſonable ſatisſac- 
tion for their breach of faith, to the con- 
tentment of the party aggriev'd : And in 
caſe of meeting with any difficulty in 
bringing fuch Indians to reaſon, the go- 
vernor ſhall repreſent the ſame to his ma- 


ſeſty forthwith, in order to receive farther 


direction therein. 
V. To the end chat all the governors of 
his majeſty's plantations on the continent, 
be each of them, for their better direction, 
particularly acquainted with the ſtate of 
every other government relating to the In- 
dians, let every governor be order'd, up- 
on his making any alliance or treaty with 
any Indian nation whatſoever, immediate- 
ly to communicate the nature, import, 
and date of ſuch treaty unto all his fellow 
governors upon the continent. | 
Such a correſpondence and harmony be- 
ing once eſtabliſh'd, the trade might be 
eaſily fecur'd and protected, by erecting 
four {mall forts, vig. the firſt upon lake 
Erie, near to the above-nam'd Indians 
the Miamis : the ſecond on the lake On- 
tario, near to the Troqueſe : the third on 
the head or higheſt fountain of Potow- 
mack river, which divides the colonies of 
Virginia and Maryland : and the fourth 
towards the head of Suſquehannah river, 
which runs thro” Penſilvania into the bay 
of Cheſeapeak.. . 4 | * 
The two firſt of theſe forts would not 
only ſecure all the Indians on this fide Ca- 
tolina to Canada, which are ſettled to 
the eaſtward of the lakes, but alſo open 
a trade with the aboye-mention'd great 
and numerous nations to the weſtward, 
whoſe communication by water would 


'this trade, 


render the traffick eaſy. And becauſe 
the diſtance between the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments in theſe colonies, and the lakes, is 
too Ker, without the refreſhment as well 
as ſecurity of a middle ſtage or reſting 
place, the other two forts would effectu- 
ally anſwer that end to all the traders be- 
longing to any of the colonies northward 
of Carolins. _ OO 

I humbly conceiye, that each fort will 
require a company, or garriſon of 5o men 
in the King's pay, to be under the direc- 
tion and.command of the governors, his 
majeſty's commanders in chief, in the re- 
ſpeQive colonies, Sig. that upon lake 
Erie to be under Virginia; that upon lake 
Ontario under New Tork; that upon Po- 
towmack under Maryland; and that up- 
on Suſquehannab under Penſilvania. 

To conclude, I cannot foreſee any thing, 
which would interrupt the execution of 
this ſcheme, but the emulation in trade, 
that is Kept up among the Engliſh colo- 
nies. For which reaſon, it ſeems neceſ- 
ſary, that ſome method be projected, 
whereby each colony ſhall be obliged to 
bear its proportionable ſhare, of the ex- 
pence which the crown of Great Britain 
will be at, in building forts weſtward a- 
mong the Indians, and ſubſiſting garri- 
ſons. For, if this were done at the pub- 
lick charge, equally for the protection of 
all, none would have any pretence to be 
diſtinguiſh'd particularly in their claim to 
And if Great Britain do not 
imitate the French, in making their corre- 
ſpondence with the Indians a national! 
concern, whereby the government and 


maintenance of all forts and: garriſons ſhall 


remain in the hands of the crown, the 
ſucceſs is very much to be doubted, from 
the variety of interruptions, which we 
may continually expect to meet with from 
amongſt ourſelves, as well as from the 
French, who have but one intereſt prin- 
cipally in view, and ſteadily purſue it 
with great application. f 

But, from the little knowledge and ex- 
perience which I have of the Engliſh 
American colonies, I do not expect that 
this project, however juſt in itſelf, will 
generally pleaſe ; wherefore I ſhall not 
preſume to inſiſt farther, or to put any 
other value upon it, than that I have, 
according to my duty, without prejudice 
ar partiality, faithfully endeayour'd to o- 
bey your lordſhip's commands: And it is 
with great ſubmiſſion, that I beg leave 
to ſubſcribe my felf, . oy 


: 1 i 
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2 9 


You lordfpips moſt humble 


Feb. 16. 


1718-19. a 


err, 


And moſt obedient Servant. 
E. a”. : ww # *. * 
P. &. 
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P. A Leſt it ſhould, at any time, be 


_ repreſented to your lordſhips, that, in 


imitation of the French, a ſociety may be 
incorporated, and a company erected for 
carrying on the trade upon this continent, 
with the Indians; I muſt beg leave to 
obſerve, that ſuch a privilege or immuni- 
ty would certainly become. a very heavy 
burden upon, and a great diſcouragement 
to the planting, as well as trading intereſt 
of every one, and of all theſe colonies, 
who, from the taſte they have of Engliſh 
liberty, are naturally averſe to all mono- 
polies, and will hardly ever be reftrain'd 


by the maxims or examples of a French 


government. Beſides, any reſtriction up- 
on the inhabitants of theſe colonies, wou'd 
altogether deſtroy the intent and deſign of 
the above ſcheme, which is founded upon 
reaſoning after this manner, vg. 

That under a good regulation of go- 
vernment, the relative adyantages which 
ſubſiſt between any ſtate and its colonies 


abroad are reciprocal. For, 


As the ſtate has, unqueſtionably, a 
right, and moſt certainly ought to regu- 
late the trade of its colonies, for publick 
advantage; fo the colonies have at leaſt 
an equal, if not a preferable claim to the 
ſubſiſtence and ſmaller profits which ariſe 
from that trade, to thoſe who muſt be 
employ'd in carrying it on. 

That, where any publick intereſt will 
be moſt effeftually carry'd on, by the u- 
nited ſtrength of many. adjacent colonies, 
ſuch an union ought carefully to be eſta- 
bliſn' d with equality among them; and 
every thing tending to weaken or obſtruct 
this union, is to be conſider'd as prejudi- 
cial to the publick. ; 

That the Indian nations, upon this con- 
tinent, are not to be gain'd otherwiſe than 
by trade; and this trade cannot be ma- 
nag d to any purpoſe, without the mutual 
aſſiſtance and concurrence of all the Eng- 
liſh colonies. But, from the different con- 
ſtitutions, and particular intereſts of thoſe 
colonies, ſuch a regulation is not to be ob- 


tain'd without the authority of Great 


Britain. Wherefore the above ſcheme, 


in obedience to your lordſhips commands, 
1s humbly offer'd by, 


Right Honourable, Kc. 


Having inſerted this appendix for the 
fake of the report, I ſhall only detain the 
Reader a little longer out of reſpe& to 
my friends the Jeſuits, by giving a ſhort 
account of their ſettlement in Paraguay, 
which was omitted in our firſt diſcoveries 
of that country. What we are to fay, 
upon this ſubject, is taken from a ſmall 
treatiſe in the end of Monſieur Fregier's 


ſufficient reaſon (from other accounts, by 
perſons of undoubted credit) to belieye 
the report given of that ſettlement in this 


ſapplment to Frezier's Book, which is as 
follows. 


Some account of the SETTLEMENT of the 
JesviITs is the Spaniſh Indies. 


F all the ſettlements that haye been 
made in the Indies, ſince the con- 


bably ] ever will be any ſo conſiderable, 
as that which the jeſuits have form'd there. 


whom the jeſuits were at the pains of col- 
lecting together, and fixing upon the 
banks of the river Japſur, in the heart 
of the country; but it has increas'd in 
ſuch a manner, that it contains, at pre- 


the fineſt part of all the continent, ſitua- 


raguay. This laſt takes its courſe, ac- 
cording to the diſcoveries of the jeſuits, 
in 1702 and 1703 (which are the beſt that 
ever were made) from the foot of the 
mountains of Potoſi. The air there is 
temperate, the land fertile, the Indian 
inhabitants laborious and tractable; and 
there muſt undoubtedly be plenty of gold 
and ſilver mines. Thoſe Indians might 
he brought with eaſe to ſubmit themſelves, 
could a method be found to improye and 
cultivate them. The jeſuits have not 
been able to extend their miſſion that way, 
for want of fathers; otherwiſe they would 
receive an augmentation of more than 
60000 families, and zoo leagues of ground. 


ſouth of the Pauliſts, 200 north of the 
province of Buenos Ayres, 180 from that 
of Tucuman, and 100 from Paraguay : 
theſe three provinces are ſeparated from 
the Kingdoms of Chili and Peru by the 
chain of mountains call'd the Cordilleras, 
and were of themſelves a kingdom before 
the conqueſt of the Indies. 

The country of the miſſion is fruitful, 
being water'd with a great number of ri- 
vers, which form iflands in many places. 
They have plenty of timber and fruit 
trees; excellent Pulſe,” bread corn, flax, 


Voyage ta the South Sea, tranſlated from | indigo, hemp, cotton, ſugar, piemento, 


N® XII. 2. 


the /-rexch and printed in London, 1717 ; | hypicac 


uang, galapa, machecacuana, a 
4X root 


which altho' it does not appear to belong 
to that author, at leaſt it is not in the 
Paris edition of his book, yet we have 


queſt of that vaſt country by the Spani- 
ards, there neither has been, nor pro- 


The firſt beginning of this ſettlement was 
only of 50 families of wandring Indians, 


ſent, aboye 300000 families, poſſeſs'd of 


ted 2250 leagues ſouth from the Portugueſe 
Pauliſts, and ſeparated from them by the 
river Loruguay, which falls into the great 
Parava and Fapſur, and theſe again diſ- 
charge themſelves into the river of Pa- 
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To reſume the thread of our account, he grad. 
and the ſituation of the jeſuits country; rien of 


It is, as above obſery'd, 200 leagues the jeſu · 
ts colo- 
ny. 
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root call'd Iautrabanda, and many other 
ſimples of great uſe in pharmacy; parti- 
cularly the herb Paraguay. The Savan- 


nas or meadow lands are full of horſes, 


mules, cows, bulls and flocks of ſheep; 
and more than all theſe, their gold and 
ſilver mines are very conſiderable. "Tis 
true, the good fathers will not own it; 
but there are too many proofs of it, to 
leave any room to doubt. | 

The people are good-natur'd and quiet, 
har.dy and laborious, and are brought up 
to all ſorts of Trades. 'They are at pre- 
ſent divided into 42 pariſhes from one to 
ten leagues apart: and in every pariſh 
there is a jeſuit, who has the ſupreme 
command, and is obey'd with the exacteſt 
regard and awe. He puniſhes the leaſt 
fault, if he pleaſes, with the utmoſt ſe- 


verity. 


Tie ſubs The ordinary chaſtiſement there, is a 
"1iſſion of certain number of laſhes withaa whip, in 


the Indt- 


ans, 


proportion to the nature of the crime, 
The caciques and others who are in the 
beſt poſts of the government, whether ci- 
vil or military, are not exempted from it; 
but, which is very particular, he that has 
been ſeverely whip'd, comes and kiſſes 
the father's ſleeve, acknowledges his fault, 
and thanks him for the correction he has 
receiy'd, Thus does one ſingle man com- 
mand 10000 families, more or leſs: and 
tis certain, there never was known a 
more ſubmiſſive people, or a more perſect 
ſubjection. 

The ſame method of governing has been 
introduced into all the pariſhes of the miſ- 
ſion. But that is not all: this intire ſub- 
miſſion is attended with ſuch a content- 
ment of mind, (which the jeſuits have ta- 
ken care to preſs upon the Indians, in 
conſideration of another life, whereof they 
pretend to give them ſhares in this) that 
the Indians are very happy with bare food 
and raiment, and do not repine at the 
good fathers reaping all the benefit of 


their labours: for which purpoſe, they 


have large ware-houſes in every pariſh, 
whither the Indians are oblig'd to carry 
proviſions, ſtuffs, and generally every 
thing, without exception, they not having 
the liberty ſo much as to eat a chick of 
their own brood; ſo that all thoſe Indi- 
ans may juſtly be reckon'd as ſo many 
ſla ves to the jeſuits for their bread : and 
that verſe of Virgil cannot be more pro- 
perly apply'd than to them, 


Sic vos non vobis, fertis aratra, boves. 


Let it be conſider'd, at the fame time, 
what vaſt advantage thoſe ſovereign fa- 
thers muſt needs make of the labour of 
ſo many hands, and what a trade they 
drive to all parts of the Indies, with the 
above- mention d commodities, particular- 
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ly with the herb Paraguay, of which 
they vend an immenſe quantity; there 
being none but what comes from the je- 
ſuits country, or from the province of 
Paraguay. That herb is drank almoſt 
like tea, the Spaniards and Indians, as 
well maſters as flayes, uſing it morning 
and evening, It is computed that the 
{ale of that herb, at firſt hand, comes to 
above a million of crowns a year, and the 
jeſuits have the beſt part of it; which, 
with the other commodities they vend at N. ;.,, 
equal advantage, and with the gold duſt ir: »;; 
which the Indians go and gather up in . 
the waſhes where the water has been, af. 
ter the rivers have ſunk below their 
banks again, brings in to the jeſuits the 
revenue of a ſovereign. - For the forming 
a truer idea of this matter, be it ſuppos'd, 
that each family of the Indians does not 
produce to the jeſuits above 50 livres a 
year, all expences born; why, even at 
this rate the general produce of 300000 
families will appear to amount to five mil- 
lions of crowns z but this hint is ſufficient 
to convince any one, that they get a great 
deal more. However, if you will believe 
thoſe good fathers, their miſſion coſts them 
a great deal of pains, and brings them but 
little profit : but this muſt be taken in 
the ſenſe they generally ſpeak, the inter- 
pretation of which is, nunguam ſatis. 

The gold and filyer, coin'd and uncoin'd, 
which the jeſuits ſend by every opportu- 
nity into Europe, the magnificence of their 
churches, where maſly gold and filyer-are 
glittering on every fide; and their conſi- 
derable commerce, which is known to all 
the Spaniards, oblige men to form a dif- 
ferent judgment. 

It may not be amiſs here to give a de- 
ſcription of the church and apartment of 
the father of one of the pariſhes, from 
the mouths of two [renchmen belonging 
to the ſhip of Monſieur de la Solliette 
4 Eſcaſeau of Nantes. 

That ſhip being in the port of Maldo- 41 
nades, weigh'd anchor, and ſet fail, when , 
the ſaid two Frenchmen, one a captain of perch 
arms on board, and the other a ſeqeant, men. 
happen'd to be on ſhore, and at fo great a 
diſtance, that they came too late for the 
boat, which was gone off, Not knowing 
what to do, in this caſe, all the coaſt be- 
ing deſart, they refoly'd to advance into 
the country, tho' they had no ſubſiſtence 
but what their ſuſees brought them. Ha- 
ving march'd three days, they met Indi- 
ans with beads about their necks, who 
receiv'd them very kindly, and made a 
thouſand ſigns of friendſhip to them; for 
they naturally love the French, and di- 
ſtinguiſh them from all other nations. 
They even conducted them to one of the 
pariſhes belonging to the miſſion, above 


| 200 leagues from the place where 9 
| | ; 


ſuits 
Es 
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feſt met, and liy'd by the way upon will | 


cows, which the Indians take at pleaſure, 
with incredible dexterity, by throwing a 
nooſe over their heads, at four or five 
yards diſtance; after which they ham- 
ſtring them, and ſtick them in the throat. 
Our two Frenchmen being arriv'd at the 
miſſion, were well receiv'd by the jeſuit, 
at whoſe houſe they tarry'd four months, 
without ever going abroad, and then re- 
turn'd to Buenos Ayres with a detach- 
ment of Indians which the governor de- 
manded. The account they give is this: 

The pariſh Church there is long, and 
proportionably broad ; the principal entry 
to it is a portico, and an aſcent of ſeveral 
ſteps, at the top of which are cight ſtone 
pillars, wrought with a good ſhew of art, 
which help to ſupport the front of the 
portico. Over the entrance of the church 
is a very ſpacious lobby for the muſick in 
divine ſervice, which conſiſts of 60 per- 
ſons, voices and inſtruments. There is al- 
ſo a particular place for the women, ſet 
round with a baluſtrade. The reſt of the 
church is full of ſeats, where the men 
place themſelyes according to their poſts 
and ages. The great altar is ſhut in by a 
baluſtrade of Indian wood, curiouſly 
wrought. On the left of the altar, is a 
feat for the cacique and civil officers ; on 
the right, another for the military. But 
all in general are placed agreeably to their 
rank. 

The facing of the altar is very ſump- 
tuous. In the firſt place are three large 
pictures in frames of maſſy gold and ſilver. 
Above them are cary'd works and baſs re- 
lieves in gold ; and higher yet, quite up 
to the roof, 1s a ſculpture of wood enrich- 
ed with gold. On the two ſides of the 
altar are two pedeſtals of wood cover'd 
with plates of gold engraven, on which 
ſtand two faints of maſſy filver. The ta- 
bernacle is of gold ; the pyx, wherein the 
holy ſacrament is kept, is made of gold, 
and ſet round with emeralds and other 
precious ſtones. The foot and ſides of the 
altar are adorn'd with cloth of gold laced. 
In ſhort, the candleſticks and other veſſels 
of gold and filyer, with which the altar 
is ſet off, at ſuch times as the ſervice is 
perform'd with a great number of wax 
candles, make a ſhew almoſt beyond ima- 
gination. There are two other altars, on 
the right and left, adorn'd and enrich'd in 
proportion to the great one; and in the 
body of the church toward the baluſtrade 
is a filver candleſtick of 30 branches en- 
rich d with gold, with a great ſilver chain 
which reaches quite to the roof. By this 
deſcription, one may form ſome judgment 
of the riches of the miſſion, if all the 42 
pariſhes are upon the ſame foot, as is rea- 
lonable to believe. 
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The presbytery, or father's houſe, con- 
fiſts of ſeyeral ſpacious halls adorn'd with 
a great many pictures and images, in thoſe 
halls the Indians wait, till the father 
comes out of his apartment to give audi- 
ence. There are moreover large Ware- 
houſes, to which the Indians bring all 
the fruit of their labours. The reſt of the 
building contain walks, gardens, and di- 
verſe lodgings for the domeſtick Indians; 
the whole, with the church, making a 
wall'd incloſure of about 6000 perches 
ſquare. 

The 42 jeſuits, who have each their 
pariſh to govern, are independent one of a- 
nother, and are anſwerable to none but 
the principal of the convent of Cordoua 
in the province of Tucuman, who makes 
a progreſs once a year to viſit the miſſion, 
guarded by a great number of Indians. 
Upon his arrival, the Indians ſhew all 
poſſible demonſtrations of joy and reſpect. 
The principal of them do not approach 
him without trembling, and hanging down 
the head; and the common ſort are upon 
their knees with their hands croſs'd, as he 
paſſes along. During his ſtay, he makes 
the jeſuit of every pariſh give him an ac- 
count of all that has been brought into 
the ſtore-houſes, and of the n e 
thereof ſince- his laſt viſit. | 

All the merchandizes mention'd toward 
the beginning of this relation, are carry'd 
by water, from the miſſion to Santa Fe, 
which being the ſtaple for them, the or- 
der has an attorney general there; and 
from Santa Fe they are carry'd to Buenos 
Ayres by land, where they have likewiſe 
an attorney. From thoſe two places, they 
diſtribute their goods into the three pro- 
vinces of Tucuman, Paraguay, and Bue- 
nos Ayres, and into the kingdoms of Chili 
and Peru. And we may ſafely affirm, 
that the miſſion of the jeſuits alone drives 
a greater trade than all the three proyin- 
ces together. 

The chief buſineſs. of the caciques, or 
civil magiſtrates, 1s to learn the number 
of families; to make known to all of 
them the orders and intentions of the fa- 
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ther; to viſit houſes; to examine every 


one's work according to his abilities, and 
to promiſe, as a reward, to him who does 
the moſt and the beſt, that he ſhall kifs 
the father's ſleeve, which is held in great 
veneration by thoſe Indians, as being the 
firſt ſtep towards obtaining the beatitude 
of the next liſe. 

There are other inſpectors for the coun- 
try, to whom the Indians are oblig'd to 
declare every thing they get, even to a ſin- 


gle egg, which they muſt not diſpoſe of; 


being to carry all into the magazines upon 
very ſevere penalties. There are alſo di- 


ſtributors, Who give out ſubſiſtence to e- 
very 
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very family, according to its number, 


twice a week. This is done in wonder- 
ful order, and in the. jeſuit's preſence, to 
whoſe praiſe be it faid, that their labours 
are endleſs, ſince they are vigilant, in the 
laſt degree, to prevent their Indians from 
running into any diſorder : for which they 
are made ample amends by the vaſt profit 
of the work of ſo many hands. 

There were formerly two jeſuits in e- 
very pariſh; but ſince their great acceſ- 
ſions, there can be but one, till they get 
ſome more over from Spain. 

The Indians do not drink any wine, or 
other hot liquors : herein the good fathers 
copy after the law of Mahomet, who for- 


bad them to his followers, leſt being in- 


flam'd they ſhould be apt to raiſe commo- 
tions, give diſturbance to his deſpotic go- 
vernment, and perhaps ſhake off the yoke 
he had laid upon their necks. 

They marry the Indians young for the 
ſake of procreation : and the firſt cate- 
chiſm they teach their children is, the 
fear of Gop, and of the jeſuit, the con- 
tempt of temporal goods, and a plain and 
humble life. Thefs, it muſt be own'd, 
are pious diſpoſitions : but then it is no 
leſs certain, that the good fathers find 
their account in ſuch polite inſtructions. 

The military government is as well 
eſtabliſh'd there as the civil. Every pa- 
riſh is oblig'd to maintain a number of 
diſciplin'd troops by regiments of horſe 


and foot, in proportion to its ſtrength : 


cach regiment conſiſts of ſix companies, of 
5o men each, a colonel, fix captains, fix 
lieutenants, and a major, who exerciſes 
them every Sunday after veſpers. "Thoſe 
officers, who are bred up to arms from fa- 
ther to ſon, are very expert in diſciplin- 
ing their men, and in leading them when 
they march in detachments. It is upon 
no other occaſion that the pariſhes have a 
communication, but only to form an ar- 
my, which the ſenior general officer com- 
mands under the direction of a jeſuit who 
is generaliſſimo. The arms of thofe In- 
dians are fuſees, ſwords, bayonets, and 
flings, with which they throw ſtones to 
&ve pound weight, and with great dex- 
tarit y. | 

The miſſion together can aſſemble ſixty 
thouſand men in eight days time. Their 
pretence ſor maintaining ſo great a num- 
ber is, becauſe the Portugueſe Pauliſts 
make incurſions into their country, to 
take away their Indians; but this does 
not go down with the more knowing Spa- 
n1ards, Who are convinc'd that the jeſuits 
keep ſo many troops on foot, for no other 
end than to hinder all the world, without 
exception, from having any communica- 
tion with their miſſion. 

Their precaution in not teaching the 
Indians the Spaniſh tongue, and in mak- 
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ing it a caſe of conſcience for them not to 
converſe with the Spaniards, when they 
go to work in the towns for the king's ſer- 


The cau- 
tien of 
the jeſu- 


ifs to con- 


vice, is declarative enough of the true de- ceal th 


ſign of the father jeſuits. The foreigners 
who are driven by any accident into their 
miſſions, as the Frenchmen above-men- 
tion d, nay the Spaniards themſel ves (who 
are oblig'd ſometimes to touch upon them 
in paſſing to and fro upon the river of 
Paraguay) | whilſt they continue within 
the bounds of the miſſion | do not ſtir 
without the walls ofthe presbytery : or 
if the Spaniards intreat for leave to take 
a walk in the town, be ſure the jeſuit is 
always at their fide; and the Indians, be- 
ing forewarn'd, ſhut their doors, and are 
never ſeen in the ſtreets upon ſuch occa- 
ſions. Whence it is plain, the jeſuits have 
very good reaſons for uſing ſo much cir- 
cumſpection with regard even to their 
own countrymen. They have moreoyer 
the precaution to make detachments of 
5 or 6000 men, by battallions of 4 or 
5oo, to ſcour the country along the coaſt 
from St. Gabriel's iſles to the mountains 
of Maldonades and the river they call 
Rio de los Patos, to cut off all communi- 
cation betwixt thoſe lands and the Euro- 
peans, or the people of the country, for 
the ſake of the gold and ſilver mines 
which are there in abundance. 

We will here give ſome inſtances of the 
excurſions of thoſe Indians along the coaſt. 
The ſhip Falmouth of St. Malo being caſt 
away near the iſles of Flores | lat. 35 deg. ] 
in the year 1706, the Indians plunder'd 
a. part of her cargo, which the governor 
of Buenos Ayres oblig'd them to reſtore, 
and it is actually in the fort. The Atlas, 
which periſh'd in the Caſſiles {on the ſame 
coaſt] in December 1708. Her officers, 
having ſav'd ſome of their goods, and fails 
to make tents, were {tript of all, by the 
Indians, in their march over land to the 
Maldonades, in order to come back by 
ſea, and take up their ſilver which they 
happily buried, to the value of 2co000 
Crowns. 

There are conſiderable mines at the foot 
of the mountains of Maldonades, twenty- 
four leagues from the port, and fourteen 
from Monte vide, which were diſcover'd 
by Pacheco, an inhabitant of Buenos Ay- 
res, and an old miner of Potoſi; he gave 
advice thereof to Don Alonzo Valdes Tne- 
lau, governor of Buenos Ayres, who made 
a detachment of 15 men under the com- 
mand of Don Joſeph de Vermude, captain 
of foot and ingincer. Theſe embark'd 
with Pacheco, and croſſing the river | of 
Plate] march'd to the head of the fnoun- 
tains of Maldonades, where they ſearch'd 
the earth and return'd with ſtones from 
the mines containing gold and filver. But 
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the goyernor, being gain'd by the jeſuits, 
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The jeſu- gave out that he had made a proof, and 
its cn. found they would not anſwer the labour. 


However, Don Pacheco, who had reſerv- 
ed his own, was convinc'd that this was a 
meer fetch of the jeſuits to prevent a ſet- 


tlement on the ſiè : of their miſſion. 


Some pieces taken out of thoſe mines 
have been brought to France, where they 
may have been try'd to know their value; 


but they were taken from the very ſur- 


face of the earth by pickaxes only. The 
aforeſaid Pacheco, who is celebrated for 
the moſt experienced miner that has been 
in Peru theſe many years, affirms, that 
there is no better earth in the world to 


ſearch, than that round the Maldonades, 


and the rivers thereabouts, in which he 
doubts not but gold duſt might as caſily 
be found as by the Portugueſe Pauliſts, 
and in as good quantities. The Indians 
of St. Dominic de Suvillant have ſeveral 
times brought ſuch gold to Buenos Ayres 
which they found in the territories of the 
miſſion. Whence we may conclude, that 
there is a great deal of it, becauſe this 
gold was taken by ſtealth by the young 
Indians, who were not ſo ſcrupulous as 
the others, ng: 

In the year 1706 the Sieur de la Solli- 
ette d'Eſcaſeau of Nantes, having caſt 
anchor in the port of Maldonade, was 
accoſted by the Indians of a detachment, 
who came under a chief upon that coaſt 
to get cows together to drive them to the 
miſſion. Monſ. 4 Eſcaſeau having made 
them a preſent, they propos'd to him, in 
return, that if he would advance ſo far 
into the country, to a place they pointed 
to him, he ſhould find ſilver mines eaſy 
to be come at: which proves that thoſe 
mines do not lie deep in the earth, and 
alſo that they are plenty. 

The jeſuits have always been appre- 
henſi ve of the diſcovery of thoſe mines 
by the Spaniards, and will do all that is 
in thcir power to preyent the working 
them, becauſe the making a ſettlement 
upon that coaſt would prejudice the good 
fathers, who would be oblig'd to furniſh 
Tadians to labour in them, They have 
even deftroy'd all the horſes on that ſide 
to make it the more incommodious for 
people to ſettle there. } wt 

It remains now to make a Juſt applica- 
tion of the conduct of the jeſuits in the 
particulars above recited, and to ſhew that 
their ambition of ſovereign power, and 
their inſatiable deſire of heaping up im- 
menſe riches are the only objects they pur- 
ſuc. The method they take in educating 
and governing their Iudiaus, from whom 
they {queeze all the fruit of their labours, 
leaving them nothing but the neceſſarics 


of frugal life; the care they take to hin- 


der their communication with the Spaui- 
ards, their circumſpection when, at any 
I. 3. 


time, either Spaniards or foreigners are 
driven by accident into their miſhon ; the 
number of arm'd men they continually 
keep a foot; their perpetual ſcouring the 
coaſt by detachments to preyent people's 
{ſettlement on it; all theſe are plain proofs, 
that they aim at making themſelves inde- 
pendent, and not only conceal the advan- 
tages of the country they are poſſeſs'd of, 
but even of what they have not in poſ- 
ſeſſion. Nevertheleſs, that country be- 
longs without all diſpute to the King of 
Spain, as lord and ſovereign of the Indies. 

or ought ſuch a number of people to be 
reduced under any other obedience than 
his: | eſpecially by his own ſubjects] they 
ought to be free to have lands, and the 
diſpoſal of their crops and labour. By 
this means they would become a colony 
in form; every man would improve his 
talent with the gold and ſilver mines of 
the country; money would be coin'd, and 
all together would cauſe a circulation of 
trade there, as well as in other colonics ; 
the King's authority would be acknow- 
ledged and his dominion preſerv'd. But 
nothing of all this. The jeſuits have 
made themſelves abſolute lords and Ma- 
ſters over all the reduc'd Iudiaus, toge- 
ther with the country they poſſeſs, their 
fruits and labour; and extend themſelves 
farther and farther every day without ti- 
tle or permiſſion. The Indians have no- 
thing of their own; the jeſuits have all; 
and thoſe poor people who have a right 
to be free, having voluntarily ſubjected 


themſelves, are treated like true ſlaves ; 


and, in ſhort, 300000 families and more, 
work for 40 jeſuits, and own and obey 
none but them. 

One circumſtance which makes good 
this aſſertion, is, that when the governor 
of Buenos Ayres receiv'd orders to lay 
ſiege to St. Gabriel, in which a detach- 
ment of 4000 Indian horſe aſſiſted, with 
a jeſuit at their head; the governor com- 
manded the ſerjeant major to make an at- 


tack at four o'clock in the morning; but 


the Indians refus'd to obey becauſe they 
had not the jeſuit's orders, and were even 
upon the point of reyolting, when the jc- 
ſuit (being ſent for) arriv'd, under whom 
they ranged themſelves, and executed the 
order fron: his mouth, Hence you ma 


judge how jealous thoſe fathers are of their 


authority with regard to the Indians, e- 
ven to the forbidding them to obey the 
king's officers, when it is plainly tor his 
majcſty's ſervice. 

The capitation tax of a crown a head, 
which the jeſuits ought to pay the king 
yearly for cvery Indian, is not only ex- 
hauſted by the payment of the Indians 
employ'd in his majeſty's works, but there 
is hardly a ycar that the King is not made 


debtor, for three reaſons equally fallacious. 
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The firſt is, that the jeſuits do not give in | ſtanding, and only contend who ſhall plun- 


an account of half their Indians for the der moſt. - 
capitation. The ſecond is, that the go-- What remains therefore (to anſwer the 


vernor of Buenos Ayres who ought once, | end of this relation) but to find means of 
in the five years of his government, to vi- reducing the jeſuits to their duty, to bri- 
ſit the miſſions, and take an account of | dle their abſolute power, and to turn 
the Indians, is prevented by the jeſuits, ſome part of the profits, which accrue to 
who making him a preſent of a round ſam | them from the labour of ſo many hands, 
of money, the end of his viſit is loſt, and | to the king's ad vantage. Nothing can 
he contents himſelf with the jeſuits own | excuſe the jefuits from ſubmitting to it, 


liſt of their families. The third reaſon is, | unleſs they will give marks of their diſo- 


that when a detachment of 500 Indians | bedience and wicked intent. Tho' after 
is employ'd in the king's work, they ſet] all, we are perſuaded that they will raiſe - 


them down 1500, and ſo many his maje-| obſtacles enow, and alledge ſeveral ſpe- 
ſty pays. ö | .cious pretexts (but eaſy to be anſwer d) 
Thus is his catholic majeſty ſery'd in | and not ſurrender till the laſt extremity. 
the Indies, where his revenue is conſum'd | I ſhall make no obſeryations or remarks 
in feign'd employments, fraud, and plun- | upon this narrative. 'The induſtry of the 
der. Theſe abuſes do, however, deſerve | jeſuits is ſufficiently known to make this 
the moſt ſerious attention; ſeeing the | account of their great pains ſeem proba- 
king's revenues, which ought to amount | ble, and they are too wiſe a body, and 
at leaſt to 30 millions of livres, (were his | too cloſely link'd to the ſociety, to negle& 
majeſty faithfully ſerv d) are brought to | fo fair an opportunity of propagating their 
nothing, or to very little, becauſe the go- | religion, and at the ſame time encreaſing 
yernors and treaſurers have a good under- | their common ſtock. 
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| Errata in the Firſt Book. 
AGE 5. col. 2. line 63. for Givia, read Gioia. p. 6. c. 1. I. 5. for Magnetio, r. Magnetis. p. c. ib. I. 23. for 


P of Good Hope, r. Verde. p. c. ib. I. 39. for Chart, r. Part. p. c. ib. I. 50. for give a, r. but. p. 9. c. 1.1. 54. 
atter (from thence) add (went by land). 2 c. ib. I. 55. dele and went. p. 11. c. 2. I. 6. for Aſtracan, r. Aracan. 

24. C. 1. I. 59. for to Hiſpaniola, r. in Hiſpaniola. p. 25. c. 2. I. 48. for Kingdoms, r. Kings. p. 30. c. 2.1. 55. for 

ave, r. having. p. 32. c. 1. I. ult. for was, r. were. p. 33. c. 1. I. 43. after (kept) add fach. p. 75. c. 2. 1 1, for 
where, r. were. E c. x. I. 64. for impenſar, r. compenſate. p. 153. c. 1. I. 16. for Adetuſado, r. Adelantado. 
p. 154. c. 1. I. 54. for too and from, r. to and fro. p. 193. c. 1. I. 40. for bare, r. bear. p. 198. c. 1. I. 62. for Deſ- 
cado, r. Deſeado. p. 225. c. 1. I. 60. for 10, r. tin. p. 246. c. 1. I. 4 for Towns and, r. Towns. p. 267. c. 2. I. 58. 
for, for Fatigue, r. with Fatigue. 0 | | 
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INT RGDUCTION. 


Hr EVI difficulties are 
found about peopling Ame- 
rica, there CR to be no 
W room left for diſputing that 
of Aſia. And altho' the 
books of Moſes were not 
allow'd by the heathen world to have 
been divinely inſpir'd, it is undoubtedly 
true that they are the moſt ancient of any 
hiſtory in the world, and that they were 
admir'd by all people of learning and ſenſe 
who, in all ages, have been acquainted 
with them, and all the hiſtories that ever 
were written, have copied more or lefs 
from his account of the creation, and man- 
ner of peopling the earth. 

It is plain, not only from the ancient 
poets, but from the graver writings of 
hiſtorians, that they allow'd mankind to 
have been derived from firſt parents, who 
were not born after the common way of 
generation, but created by Gop. It is 
likewiſe more than probable that the 
world began about the time that Moſes 
aſligns to the creation, from the firſt in- 
troduction of arts and ſciences. For, had 
the earth been peopled many ages before 
our account of the creation, it is not to 
be imagin'd that letters ſhould not have 
been invented ſooner than we find they 


were. And if they had been, is it poſſi- 
ble that no hiſtories of any part of the 
world ſhould ever have been ſo mach as 
alledg'd to have been written before the 
time that we fay Moſes wrote his? Is 
there in any part of the earth extant any 
book, or is it pretended that there was 
any book before the time which Moſes 
aſſigns for the flood ? Or is there mention 
made of any writing for many years after 
the 17 aelites departure from Egypt. In 
this caſe the reaſoning of Lucfetius will 
always hold. 


Preterea, fi nulla ſuit genitalts Origo, &c. 


Thus engliſh'd by Mr. Creech. 


But grant the world eternal ; grant it knew 
No infancy ; and grant it never new; 
Why then no wars our poets ſongs employ; 
Before the ſiege of Thebes of that of Troy ? 
Why former heroes fell without a name? 
Why not their battles told by laſting fame ? 


But it is not my buſineſs, as a Travel- 
ler, to enter into a diſſertation concerning 
the authority of ancient writings, nor to 
defend their account of the peopling the 
earth, and particularly Aa. However, 
I hope the Deiſts and all others who deny 

5 the 
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all that we have to ſay upon any 


a» - 


the authority of Moſes, as an inſpir'd au- 
thor, will allow me to believe his ſyſtem, 
till they can ſhew me a better. And as 
part of 
the world, happer'd long after the. firſt 
peopling of it, we ſhall wave all diſputes, 
and proceed to give' ſuch accounts as we 
can collect from the beſt authors who have 
travell'd to the ſeveral parts of Aſia, ei- 
ther by ſea or land. And becauſe we find 
Mr. Purchas's method ſo much eſteem'd 
as to be follow'd by others, eſpecially by 
Dr. Harris in his Bibliotheca, we ſhall 
purſue the ſame track, only leaving out 
ſuch things as are trifling or ſuperfluons, 
and ayoiding as much as we can the fre- 
quent breaks, or diſtinguiſhing the mat- 
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ter into chapters, where there is not a ne- 
ceſſity for it. | 1 
In the courſe therefore of this ſecond 
Book, we propole to give a ſhort account 
of all ſuch voyages or travels as we can 
meet with in the order of time as near ay 
we can keep them, without any conſider 
ation of the geography of Aſia, but as 
far as is requiſite to point out the places 
we treat of; and then we ſhall give a ge- 
neral view of that part of the world, and 
its diviſion into kingdoms and empires, 
with as much of the hiſtory of each of 
them as is conſiſtent with our deſign 
And therefore, without farther preface, 


* ſhall proceed to 


— 


I 


. 2 * 
— 


HAI. 
Of the ENGLISH Voyages to the EasT INDIES before 


the forming a regular Company for that Commerce. 


N the laſt book we gave an account 

of ſome voyages to ſeyeral parts of 
the Indies; but thoſe were but lightly 
touch'd, as having been taken notice of 
only as an introduction to the finding out 
of America, or as occaſional voyages from 
that part of the world after the diſcovery 
of the paſſage to the ſouth ſea, But be- 
ing now about to treat of Ala more par- 
ticularly, we ſhall begin with the Ez ſp 
voyages and travels thither, and of the 
occurrences which happen'd to them, and 
their obſervations in the different countries 
where they ſojourn'd, and through which 
they travell'd. And altho' we are told of 


Sigbelmus biſhop of Shireborne's going, by 


command of king Alfred in the year 883, 
to vifit the ſepulchre of St. Thomas in In- 
dia, who, at his return, gave the Eng- 
3 a taſte of thoſe riches, and famous 
pices ſo much talk'd of by the ancients, 


and fo well known fince ; yet there being 


no particular account of his travels thi- 
ther, (which, to be ſure muſt have been 
from the Levant, croſs the continent of 
Aſia eaſtward of the red fea, thro' Ara- 


bia or Perſia; becauſe, as we have ob- 


ſerv'd, in the preceeding book, the paſ- 
lage by fea, round Africa, was not found 
out for ſome ages after that) nor any jour- 
nal extant of his route, or any remains of 
his obſervations, we ſhall leave him, after 
the example of Purchas and Harris, to 
William of Malmsbury,* without pre- 
tending to know any more than that he 
was there. Nor ſhall we ſay more of a 


nameleſs Engliſhman in 1243, who ac- 


| Richard Allot and Thomas 


company'd the Tartars, in their expedi- 


tions thro' Aſia :* nor of others of our « Math. 
countrymen, who during the holy war, Paris. 


may have made ſeveral progreſſes into ſe- 
veral parts of Aſia. Latter times furniſh 
us with ſufficient: and authentic accounts 
of that country, a part of which has 
been ſo famous ſince the very beginning 
of time, and the knowledge of hiſtory. 
We ſhall therefore begin at Queen Eliga- 
beth's time, when the way by the cape of 
Good Hope was well known to the Eng- 
* So that without reſuming any of 
the voyages mention'd before, we ſhall 
come to the latter part of her reign. 


&EC:F, LL" 
An unlucky Voyage of Mr. Benj. Wood. 


I N the year 1596 Sir Robert Dudly fit- 
ted out three ſhips for the Eaſt In- 
dies, and procur'd the queen's letter of re- 
commendation to the king of China. In 
the preamble of which, ſhe ſtil'd herſelf 
The invincible defender of the true chriſti- 
an faith, againſt all «ho. falſly profeſs 
the name of Cxr1sT, and gave that King 
the title of The moſt high, and moſt ſe- 
rene prince, the moft powerful ruler of 
the great kingdom of China, great empe- 
ror of all thoſe parts of Aſia, and of the 
adjacent ifles ; and great monarch of the 
eaſtern regions. 

The letter itſelf recommended to his 
protection and fayour her loving ſubjects 
Bromfield, 
- merchants 
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Cha 


merchants of London, and offer'd to con- 
tract a friendſhip and alliance with his 
majeſty, deſiring free trade and commerce 
with his dominions, Sc. But this letter 
was never deliver'd, nor did the bearers 


—— 


ever arrive at their deſign'd port: Nor 


indeed was there ever any account of them 
or any of their ſhips, but by an intercept- 
ed letter, ſome time after, ſrom the licen- 
tiate Alcaſar di Villa Senor, auditor of 
St. Domingo, dated from Porto Ricco in 
the Weſt Iudies, October 2. 1601, addreſt 
to the king of Spain. | 
By this letter it appear'd, that three 
Engliſh ſhips, bound for the Eaſt Indies, 
taken three Portugal ſhips, in which 
they had found a confiderable treaſure, 
and particularly a large jewel deſign'd as a 
preſent for the king of Spain; (but, whe- 
ther by ſtreſs of weather, or by what o- 
ther accident, is not mention'd) they came 
upon the American coaſt, and of all the 
Engliſh on board, there remain'd alive on- 
ly four, (the reſt dying, as the letter ſays, 
of ſickneſs) and they*not being to ma- 
nage their ſhips, put the moſt valuable 
riches on board their boat, and landed on 
the iſland of Utias, three leagues from 


Porto Ricco; and going to that iſland for 


water, George (one of the Engliſh) ſtaid 
there, and the reſt return'd to Utias. 


This George (for we have only an account | 


of their chriſtian names) was found by 
Don Roarigo di Fuentes, with five more 
Spaniards, to whom he diſcover'd his 
condition, with that of his companions, 
and writ a letter to his comrades to deli- 
ver themſelves and their effects into the 
hands of Don Rodrigo. 

With this letter from George, the ſix 
Spaniards went to the iſland of Urias, 
and putting out a white flag, the other 
three Engliſh came to them, and upon 
George's letter, and the Spaniards promiſe 


of faith and friendſhip, they deliver'd 


themſelves and their treaſure into their 
hands. They ſtaid in that iſland ſome 


time, careſſing the Engliſh, and making 


much of them, having brought proviſions 
along with them from Porto Ricco. But 
no ſooner had they gotten poſſeſſion of 
their arms, but they fell upon them,” and 
Kill'd Richard and Daniel; but Thomas 
made his eſcape to the mountains. After 
this execution, they divided the ſpoil a- 
mong them, and return'd to Porto Ricco, 
where they poiſon'd George, to prevent 
his diſcovering them. Having now no e- 
vidence of their villany to trouble them, 
but Thomas, they ſent back to Utias to 
kill him; but he had made his eſcape out 
of the iſland, and by a wonderful provi- 
dence had, by the help of the ride, and 
his own labour, landed ſafely in Porto 
Ricco upon a piece of timber, 
Ne XII. 4. 
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Finding that they were diſappointed in 
their deſign of making ſure of him, they 
thought it adviſable to give the govern- 
ment an account of their haying gotten. a 
prize in the iſland of Utias; and fo hay- 
ing hidden the large jewel, and the moſt 


valuable part of the ſpoil, Don Rodrigo 
went to tthe governor, telling him that he 
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had found a ſmall quantity of goods in 


Utias, and ſhew'd ſome ſilks, and a ſmall 
quantity of filyer ; adding, that he and 
his companions had been oblig'd to Kill 
three Engliſhmen who obſtinately with- 


ſtood their taking poſſeſſion of them. This 


ſtory was youch'd by his companions, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner. 


But Thomas having got fafe to Porto 


Ricco, as we have ſaid, was brought be- 


fore the governor, and told the ſtory as 
above related : Upon which, Rodrigo and 
his accomplices were arreſted, and put in 
chains, But he being a man of intereſt 


in the city, made his eſcape out of priſon ; 


and the others having been taught by 
him, deny'd all that the Engliſbman al- 
ledg'd, but after ſome ſeperate examina- 
tions, they differ'd in ſome circumſtances 
of their evidence, and croſs queſtions diſ- 
concerted them, ſo that they own'd a 
great deal more than they had done at 
firſt, but ſtill -pretended that the riches 
were loſt, one part of the jewels having 
by negligence fallen into the ſea, and moſt 


of the treaſure having been ſtol'n. But 


they all deny d to have ſeen the large jew- 
el, which Thomas ſaid was worth all the 
reſt; and was enclos'd in a woodden box, 
which in the ſearch of Rodrigo houſe had 
been found empty, and antwer'd to the 
deſcription Thomas gave of it. 

This letter contains a long tedious detail 
of the -particulars of the proceſs againſt 
them, and of their prevarications, and 
confeſſions, not worth reciting, In ſhort, 
this is all the account that eyer was heard 
in England of that unfortunate voyage of 
Mr. Mood and the two London merchants, 
their three ſhips having, in all probabili- 
ty, been either founder'd at ſca, or caſt 
away among the Anti/les-iſflands, and poor 


Thomas, the only ſurvivor, either died, 


or was murder'd by the Spaniards, as a 
pirate, altho' there was at that time, open 
war between England and Spain, of which 
Portugal was then a province. 


'SE GT. II. 


Capt. Joux Davis's firſt Voyage to the 
EasT Invits. 


Ltho' this voyage may ſeem to be 

ill plac'd amonſt the Fngliſh voya- 

ges, ſince the author, altho' an Eugliſb- 
man, perform'd it on board of a Dutch 
4 L ihip 


ſhip ; yet ſince it appears by his letter to 
the carl of Eſex, publiſh'd. by Purchar, 


that lie undertook that voyage by his lord- 


ſhip's order and direction, and for the ſer- 
vice of his queen and country, I ſhall not 


ſcruple to follow the ſame Purchas in giv- 
ing it a place amongſt the other Exgliſb 


adventures, eſpecially conſidering, that 
the account hereafter given of it, was 
written by captain Davis. 

In the year 1598, Mr. Davis ſet out 
from Fluſhing as chief pilot on board the 
Lion, accompany'd by the Lioneſs, Cor- 
nelius Hootman commodore. They ſet 
fail the 15th of March, and about the 
9th of June fell in with the coaſt of Bra- 
Sil, the ſtrong eaſterly winds driving them 
nearer - that coaſt than they intended. 


They anchor'd near the iſland Fernando | the iſland of Sumutra, in 5 deg. n. lat. 


Loranha in 4 deg, {. lat. and were de- 
tain'd along that coaſt, from place to-place, 


| 
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Having ſpent | four months, from their 
firſt coming to Madagaſcar, among theſe 
lands, they proceeded on their voyage, 


the Maldivia iſlands, which are ſaid to 
be 1 1000 in number, from the equinoc- 
tial line northwards. Here they got an 
old man for their pilot, who ſpoke bro- 
ken Portugeſe ;,- and indeed they had 
need of one, who was expert in the na- 
vigation of thoſe ſcas, where there was 
ſuch a multitude of iſlands. Nor did it 
appear that they were well piloted, ſor 
they went a great way about, coaſting by 

cape Camorin to fail to Sumatra, which 

they might have fail d in a ftrait courſe 
eaſtward on either fide of the line. 
On the 13th of Jane they came upon 


and the 2oth of the ſame month they 
came to an anchor in the bay of Achen; 


all the months of July, Auguſt, Septem- | where that King's officers came aboard, 


ber, and October. Upon the 1 1th of No- 
wember they atriv'd in the bay of Salda- 
the cape of Good Hope. In this place 
they traded with the natives for oxen and 
ſheep, getting the beſt of them ſor as 
mueh old iron as would give a penny Ex- 
liſh at home. 

The people of this country are ſubject 
to the king of Monomotapa. Here the 
Dutch having diſoblig'd the natives, they 


fell upon a party of them who were a- 


ſhore, and Davis gives but a {curvy ac- 
count of the courage of his, then, maf- 


ters and companions. However they eſ- 


cap'd, and doubled the cape of Good 

on the 27th of November. Upon the 
6th of January, they came up with Ma- 
dagaſcar, and anchor'd in St. Auguſtin's 
bay, but the natives would not come near 
them, which, our author ſays, was owing 
to a piece of cruelty committed by their 
captain in a former voyage; fo that they 
ſuffer'd much for want of proviſions, and 
ſetting fail on the 14th they arriv'd the 
20th at Comoro iſlands, between Mada- 
gaſcar and the African coaſt, in about 
12 deg. 1. lat. Theſe are reckon'd, in 
this account, five in number, Mayotta, 
Auſuame, Magliaglie, St. Chriſtopher and 
Spirito Santo; but they are not mark'd 
in our Atlas, or at leaſt not by thoſe 
names; only we have Comoro mark'd 


there. 


nia, in 34 deg. about 10 leagues ſhort of 


and meaſur d the length and breadth of 
their ſhips, and took the number of their 
guns and men. After they-had done, the 
captain ſent, - by two of His men, who 
went aſhore with them, a preſent to their 
king, of a looking-glaſs, a drinking glaſs, 
and a bracelet of coral. Thoſe meſſengers 
return'd the ſame day, cloth'd after the 
manner of the country, by the king's or- 
der, in white callicoe, bringing the ac- 
ceptable news of peace and welcome, and 
what was moſt pleaſing to the Dutch, an 
account of great plenty of rich ſpices. In 
the ſame bay, there were ſeveral ſhips ri- 


ding, ſome from Arabia, and Pegu, la- 


ding with pepper; and four Portugueſe 
veſſels from Malacca, whoſe buſineſs was 
to prevent the Dutch traffick with Achen, 
as they afterwards found out. 

Two days afterwards, the King ſent a 
nobleman aboard the Lion as an hoſtage 


for the captain, whom he requir'd to go 


aſhore; which he did, and was Kindly 
treated, and dreſs d after the Indian man- 
ner, and the king gave him a Cryſe of 
honour, which was a fort of dagger, the 
handle of which was made of a metal, 
efteem'd in that country more than gold, 
and ſet with rubies. It was death to 
wear this badge, unleſs by the king's gift, 
and ſuch a privilege it is to have it, that 
the perſon fo dignify'd commands every 
thing. The captain boaſted ſtrange things 
Jof the king's civility towards him; but 


At their anchoring at Mayotta, the | withal he ſaid, that his majeſty had ask'd 


| 


people flock'd about them, bringing pro- him ſeveral queſtions about Hugland, to 


viſions aboard, and ſoon after came a meſ- 
ſage from the King of the iſland, deſiring 
the captain to go to him; which he did, 
and was kindly entertain'd, and recom- 


which it appear'd he had antwer'd not 
much to the honour of it (as it might be 
expected from our good allies:) and when 
the king ask d, If they were Engliſh ; he 


mended by him to the queen ſovereign of | anſwer'd, No, but of Flanders. But he 


Anſuame, where they were accordingly 
well treated, but did not ſee the queen. 


* 


had the mortification to hear the king ſay, 
That he had heard often of England, 
but 


and about the 20th of May fell in witß 


* 
PY . 
* 


cha 


merchandiſe aſhore, 
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but bad never heard of Flanders in his 


life. 


Soon after the captain carry'd their 
and had a ware-houſe 
aſſign d them for it; but he order'd the 
author Mr. Davis, and another Eugliſb- 
man to keep aboard, and by no means to 
appear to any of the people of Achen. 
But thoſe officers, who had been aboard 
at firſt, and had ſeen thoſe two, (whoſe 
habit and manner were different from the 
Dutch) had made report of it to the king, 
and therefore the next time the captain 
had an audience, he was ask'd whether 


. thoſe two were Engliſh ; which the cap- 


tain own'd they were, but ſaid they had 
been bred in Flanders. However the king 
deſir'd to ſee them. He likewiſe made a 
contract with the captain, to ſerve him 
with his ſhips in a war with the king of 
Jor, (on the ſouth part of Malacca) pro- 
miſing him, for that ſeryice, a lading of 
ſpice, to which he agreed.  . 

About the middle of Auguſt, the King 
chang'd his countenance, with regard to 
the captain, and told him, he believ'd he 
would give him the ſlip, as ſoon as he had 
laded his ſhips; and the captain aſſuring 
him he had no ſuch deſign, the king ask d, 
Why he had not brought the Eugliſb a- 
ſhore ? the captain, upon this, ſent for 
Davis, and his cauntryman Tomkins. The 
next day Mr. Davis had a long confe- 
rence with the king, and gave him an ac- 
count of the affairs of England, of the 
wars which the queen had maintain'd, 
with ſuch, glorious ſucceſs, againſt the 
King of Spain, much to the aſtoniſhment 
of the king of Achen, who having had no 


gueſes, then ſubjects of Spain, had been 
made to believe that the monarch-of Spain 
was King of all Europe. | | 
pleas'd with the account Davis gave him, 
and order'd him to be dreſs'd in his pre- 
ſence in a rich oriental habit, ſome part 
of it white wrought with gold, and a tu- 
nick of red ſilk, with a turbant; and 
then he ſate down with his majeſty and 
drank aguavite with him for ſome hours, 


The king ſent for Davis afterwards, 
and he was carry'd to court upon an ele- 
phant, and had ſeveral honours ſhew'd 


him, to the great mortification of his 
Dutch captain. But our author, having 
contracted a friendſhip with a Chineſe mer- 
chant, at Achen, gave great umbrage to 
the Dutchman, who therefore commanded 
him aboard. 

But upon the 1ſt of September, there 
was a great alteration in their affairs. The 
king, under colour of getting his forces 
ready for the For expedition, had mann'd 
many barks and gallies, which caſt anchor 
ncar the Dutch ſhips, and after a while, 
many of the king's chief officers came a- 


| conquerors, altho* they 
account of Europe, but from the Portu- | 


4 


yage to the E. Indies. 


board the Lion, and an equal number a- 
board the -Lioneſs, accompany'd with a 
party of ſoldiers, and proviſions of ſeve- 
ral Kinds, in ſhew of making merry with 
the Dutch before they ſhould get their 
failing orders. The Dutch ſeeing ſuch a 
number of arm'd boats making towards 
their ſhips, . prepar'd themſelves to fight, 
but the Achens pretending. the greateſt 
friendſhip, were ſuffer'd to board them, 
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and they fate down to eat and drink toge- 


ther; which having done for ſome time, 
the Europeans began to gape and tare 
upon one another like ideots, ſo that tome 
few of them who had not taken ſo large 
a quantity as their companions had done, 
perceiv d that there had been foul play 
as'd, and that their victuals and drink 
had been poiſon'd, and that in effect all 
who had taken a large doſe of it, were 
unman'd, and could not help themſelves; 
ſo that when, upon a ſignal given, the 
Indians fell upon them (as had been a- 
greed before) there were but very few in 
either ſhip, capable of reſiſting them. 
However, thoſe few got to their arms in 
the Lion, and made ſuch a brave ſtand, 
that after having kill'd many of the infi- 
dels, they droye them out of their ſhip, 
and purſu'd them towards the ſhore, their 


gallies, dreading. the artillery, cut their 


cables and quitted the road; ſo that the 


Lion ſail'd up to the other ſhip, which by 
that time was made prize of, But the 


Lion plying the Indians with their ſhot, 


and with ſtones from the round-tops, forc=- , 


ed them likewiſe out of the other ſhip, 
and after a terrible ſlaughter, remain'd 
loſt 68 of their 
number, what by the fight at ſea, and 
the murder of all who were aſhore, ex- 


| cept eight perſons, whom the king made 
He ſcem'd to be | fla 


ves: the occaſion of the murder aſhore 
was the indignation the king had for the 
ill ſucceſs of his enterpriſe, and eſpecially 
for the death of one of his near kinſmen, 
and one of his chief officers, of which he 
had an account by ſome who had ſwim'd 
aſhore from one of the ſhips. 


Aſter this baſe treatment, the Dutch 


did not think it convenient to ſtay longer 
there, but weigh'd anchor, and went im- 
mediately to Pidor, on the north eaſt of 
the iſland; and they had not been there 
two days when eleven gallies full of Por- 
tugueſes came up with them, who coming, 
as they imagin'd, with a deſign to take 
their ſhips, the Dutch fir'd upon them, 
and ſunk one of them, and put the reſt 
to flight. And the ſame afternoon, a 
Frenchman, one La Fort, (whole father 
liv'd in London) being one of the cight 
taken at Achen, came aboard with a met- 
ſage from the king of Achen, requiring 
their beſt ſhip for ſatisfaction, and re- 
proaching them for having murder'd his 

ſubjects 
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ſubjects in their drunken revels. But the 


Dutch lighted the meſſage, and thought 
fit to leave the iſland; failing over to- 


wards the coaſt of Malacca, they water d 
at the iſlands of Pulo Botum, in about 
ſix degrees of latitude. 4 | 

By their precipitate leaving of Acben, 
they had loſt all their merchandiſe, ex- 
cept ſome pepper which they had taken 
on board, The pepper is in great plenty 
in Sumatra, there being gardens of it a 
mile ſquare, growing like hops, from a 
planted root and winding about a ſtake 
fix'd in the ground to ſupport it, and the 
pepper hangs in cluſters of about 40 pep- 
per corns in each cluſter. The iſland a- 
bounds with elephants, horſes, oxen, bu- 
falo's, goats and wild hogs. There are 
likewiſe gold and copper mines, with ſtore 
of gums and drugs of different kinds, and 
good indigo, and plenty of rubies, fa- 
phirs and garnets. | 

The houſes are built upon poles about 
eight foot from the ground, ſo that one 
might paſs from ſtreet to ſtreet under the 
houſes thro” the, city of Achen. The 
king, whoſe name was Aladin, was ſaid 
to be 100 years old, but was a vigorous 
man, tho' very fat. He had in his youth 
been a fiſherman, but for his dexterity in 
managing the royal galley in which the 
then King was, being engag'd in war with 
ſome of his neighbours, he had rais'd him 
to the office of admiral, and continuin 
his favour to him, gave him a near kink. 
woman of his own in marriage. 'That 
King had only one daughter, whom he 
marry'd to the king of For, who had a 
fon by her. This child was ſent to Achen 
to be bred under his grand-father, being 
heir to his kingdom. That king dying 
ſuddenly, Aladin, who was then general 
both by ſea and land, undertook the 
Charge of tutor to the young prince, but 

having been oppos'd in it by the nobility, 
he made good his claim by force of arms, 
and cut off above 1000 of the chief men 
of Achen, and the young prince too hay- 
ing periſh'd in the quarrel, Madin made 
. himfelf be proclaim'd king in right of his 
wife, and carry'd his point partly by con- 
ſent and partly by force. This was the 
ground of the quarrel between him and 
the King of Jor, which had laſted aboye 
20 years. 5 | 

We ſhall not trouble- the reader with 
the account of this King's gormondizing, 
it being ſcarce poſſible to continue ſuch a 
conſtant courſe of eating as our author 
iays Aladin did, and yet was in good 
health at 100 years of age. But there 
was one thing very remarkable in his mi- 
litary government, which was, that he 
would not truſt any man with his fleet, 
(which conſiſted of a good number of gal- 
leys, ſome of which had on board 400 


men, and all of them row'd with oars of 
four foot long without reſting on the gal- 
ley) but made a woman his admiral ; 
as his chief counſellors were likewiſe wo- 
men. He had a great number of cannon, 
but they were fir'd lying upon the ground, 
without any carriages. | 

The people of Aben boaſt their deſcent 
from Hagar and Iſhmael, and are well ac- 
quainted with the genealogy of the old 
teſtament. 'Their religion is that of Ma- 
homet, and they have their prieſts, and one 
prophet much reſpected by the king. The 
people of that place are much given to 
trade, and there are among them artiſts 
of all kinds. Their commerce is with the 
people of China, Bengal, Pegu, Java, 
Coromandel, Guzarat, Arabia, and Ru- 
mos, which laſt is in the Red Sea. 
author ſaw two pieces only of their coin; 
the one of gold, call'd Mas, as big as a 
penny, and very common; the other of 
lead, call'd Caxas, 1600 of which make 
their Mas, which he reckons near the va- 
lue of ro pence Engliſh. 

We are told that the King of Acher 
makes a ſolemn proceſſion once a year to 


— 


ſiah be come, he and his nobles riding up- 
on elephants, and one elephant, richly ca- 
pariſon'd, is led for the meſſiah to mount; 
but not finding him in the church, the king 
rides home upon the elephant deſign'd for 
the meſſiah, and the day ends in feaſting. 

Upon the death of their captain, the 
Dutch open'd the firſt of their ſeal'd or- 
ders mark d A. which appointed Qgy- 
mans to ſucceed Hoot man in the command 
of the ſhips; but he having been kill'd 
at Achen, they open'd the ſecond ſign'd B. 
by which La Fort, who had eſcap'd by 
having been ſent the meſſage, formerly 
mention'd, was appointed commodore, fail- 
ing the other two, and accordingly he 
took his poſt. Having ftaid ſome time at 
Pulo Botum, they teturn'd to Achen, to 
ſee if they could recover their compani- 
ons, but finding ten galleys ſent out arm- 
ed againſt them, after having diſpers'd 
them, they quitted that bay, and made 
towards the iſlands of Nicobar, between 


they traded with the natives, giving them 
linnen cloth for hens, fruit, and ſome am- 
bergreaſe. Haying furniſh'd themſelyes 
with ſuch proviſions as they could get, 
they proceeded towards the iſland of Cey- 
lan, and, in that courſe, they took a ſhip 
of Coromandel, bound for Achen with 
rice; but after having taken what rice 
they had occaſion for, and the captain 
had paid a reaſonable price for it, they 
diſmiſs'd the prize, and not being able to 
agree about their manner of ſtaying 1n 
the Indies, they ſet fail for Europe, and 


paſſing by the cape of Good Hope in 
| March 


the great church, to ſee whether the meſ- 


Sumatra and the gulf of Bengal. Here Durch 
arrive 4 


Nicobar. 
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March 1600, they anchor'd the 13th of 
April at St. Helena, where they fought 
a carayel, but were glad to get off from 
her, altho' ſhe had but fix guns mounted. 


Afterwards they fail'd to the iſle of Aſcen- 
ſion, and fo home, arriving at Middleburg 


the 29th of Fuly, having been out two 
years and four months, 
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M1rDENKALL's travels to the Eaſt In- 
dies, with an account of ſome things 
which paſs'd in Perſia and the Mogul's 
country. 


R. Mildenhall, of the city of Lon- 

don, merchant, ſet out in Februa- 

ry 1599, on board the Hector of London, 
which carry'd a preſent for the Grand Sig- 
nor. Having ſail'd to the Levant, and 
being arriv'd at Zante, an iſland in the 
Jonian ſea, he there quitted the Hector, 
and hir'd a ſettee for Chio, and ſo to 
Smyrna and Conſtantinople, at which laſt 
place Mr. Mildenhall ſtaid from October 
1599, till May 1600, from which he 
went to Scandervon, and from thence to 


Aleppo. From Aleppo he went with a ca- 


ra van, or ſociety of different nations to 
the number of about 600, there being no 
Engliſh with him, but one Mr. Cart- 
wright, whom he calls a preacher, from 
thence our traveller went by many days 
journey to Bir, an ancient city in Arabia 


Deſerta, on the Euphrates, and to ſeveral 


other cities in Aſia, of which he tells no- 
thing remarkable except how many days 
he was in travelling between Bir and Can- 
dahar, a city of Ter/ia,the right to which 
was long diſputed by the Mogul and the 
king of Perſia. But having no farther 
account of his travels in that country, but 
only a letter from him written from Caſ- 
bin in Perſia in October 1606, we can 
know nothing of what he did for about 
thtee years, for, except that ſhort jour- 
nal already given from Aleppo, which 
took him up 22 weeks from the 7th of 
July 1600, there is no account of what 
became of him till 1603, that he gives 
the relation of his expedition to the Mo- 
1's court, and is in ſubſtance as follows. 
Having diſpatch'd letters from Lahora 
to the great King of Mogor and Cambaia, 
deſiring leave to come to his court about 
{ome buſineſs of importance from the court 
of England, he had a favourable return, 
and that prince ſent orders to the goyer- 
nor of Lahora to treat him civilly, and 
to ſend a guard of horſe and foot along 
with him to Agra, where the court was 
kept. Having perform'd that journey in 
21 days, he arriv'd at Agra, where there 


was a houſe appointed for him. On the 
third day after his arrival, he had an au- 
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dience of the Mogul, and preſented hini 
with 23 fine horſes, which he had bought 
at a great charge, ſome. of them having 
coſt him 60/. a-picce. He alſo gave his 
majeſty jewels, rings, and ear- rings, with 
which he ſeem'd well pleas'd, and Mr. 
Mildenhall was diſmiſs'd, for that time, 
with great civility. About three days 
after he was call'd before the council, and 
defir'd to give an account of his Buſineſs. 
He told his majeſty, by his interpreter, His pro- 
that he was come from the queen of Eng- poſe * C 
land, _ the fame of his majeſty's great => 2 
kindneſs to chriſtians; that his miſtreſs 
deſird his friendſhip and alliance, and that 
her ſubjects might have free trade and 
commerce with his dominions, as the 
ee T; and other nations had. But 
becauſe there had been war which was 
ſill Kept up between the nations of Eng- 
land and Portugal, his ſovereign defir'd 
that her ſubjects might be permitted to 
treat the Portugueſes as enemies, in any of 
his majeſty's ports or towns where they 
ſhould happen to meet them; and that 
his majeſty would not take it amiſs if they 
made prize of any of their ſhips or goods, 
in his dominions, for the uſe of the queen. 

After Mr. Mildenhall had thus deliver- 
ed his embaſſy, the particulars of which 
the ſecretary had taken in writing by the 
king's order, he had leave to withdraw to 
his houſe, the King telling him, that he 
would conſider his demands; and in a ſhort 
time give his anſwer. In eight or ten 
day, the king ſent him in money to the 
value of 500/. But the king having con- 
ſulted with two jeſuits who liv'd in Agra 
in great credit, theſe, upon ſecing Mr. 
Mildenhall's demands, told the king that 
the Engliſh were a ſet of thieves, who 
practis c the ſea only for piracy; that if 
his majeſty gave them encouragement, 
they would ſoon poſſeſs themſelves of his 
beſt ports, and do him ſubſtantial miſchief; 
They ſald they were forry to give him 4 je. 
ſuch a bad account of chriſtians, but their ſuites 
ſtrict regard to truth, and the obligations give ge 
they were under to his majeſty, put them 467 ihe 
under a neceſſity of adviſing them to be pre of 
upon their guard with the Exgliſp, and to hn. 
grant them no fayouss. 

Theſe fathers manag'd their affairs ſo 
with the chief officers about the king, by 
conſiderable bribes, which in a long ac- 
quaintance in Agra they knew well how 
to beſtow, that the face of affairs were 
quite alter'd with regard to our ambaſſa- 
dor ; but they were cunning enough not 
to let him into all the ſecret; but gave 
him good words, and after ſome time, the 
king order'd ſome articles to be drawn in 
favour of the Eugliſb nation, granting 
them a free trade with his ſubjects, and 
ſuch privileges. as were uſual upon ſuch 


occaſions ; but the main point which Mr, 
| 5A | Milden- 
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| Mildenball had inſiſted upon, vis. Liber- 
ty to proſecute the war. with the Tortu- 
gueſes, was paſs'd over in filence. This 
made the ambaſſador go to court ſrequent- 
ly to ſolicit chat article, but he was {till 
put off with good words, and was at laſt 
privately inform'd (by ſome few friends he 
had gain'd, by his generoſity, among the 
courtiers,) who they were that obſtructed 
his diſpatch. But the jeſuits were {till too 
cunning for him, and had by their addreſs, 
and by Portugal gold block'd up his way 
to the king's ear, or at leaſt to a fa vour- 
able hearing; for altho' the king ſent for 
him, and chid him for not coming more 
frequently to him, he could obtain no- 
thing but fair words, and empty promiſes. 
At laſt the jeſuits brib'd his interpreter, 
ſo that he pick'd a quarrel with him, and 

The jeſu- deſerted him. This accident troubled him 

irs decoy not a little, becauſe he was out of a ca- 

his inter- pacity of managing his affairs either with 

uy * the king or his miniſters: but being a 
man of good underſtanding, ' and ſpirit, 
and having been ſufficiently inform'd be- 
fore, of the ill offices the jeſuits had done 
him, he reſoly'd to exert himſelf to be in 
a condition to counterplot them if it were 
poſſible. In order to this, he took a ma- 
ſter for the Perſian tongue, and apply'd 
himſelf ſo cloſe to the ſtudy of it, that in 
fix months time, he not only underſtood 
all that he read or heard, but, by con- 
ſtant practice with his maſter, whom he 
kept in his houſe, he could expreſs him- 
{elf tolerably well. 

Having attain'd this accompliſhment, 
he went to court, and having obtain'd an 
audicnce of his majeſty, he complain'd of 
the injuſtice had been done him by the 
miſrepreſentations of the jeſuits, telling 
him, with a becoming aſſurance, but with 
a decent reſpect to the king, that his ma- 
jeſty had been impos'd upon by thoſe peo- 
ple, whom he could eaſily confute in his 
majeſty's preſence; and he inſiſted upon 
his being confronted with them before 
him, or elſe that hz might have leave to 
depart to his own country to complain to 
his ſovereign of the injuries. they had been 
the occaſion of to him. | 

Mr. Mildenhall preis'd this matter in 
ſuch a decent manner, that the king 
was touch'd with it, and promis'd to give 
him an opportunity of arguing the matter 
with the fathers in his preſence the Sun- 

He ger: day following; and he was as good as his 
ehe bet. word; for, upon the day prefix'd, the je- 
gr ud ſuits were call'd to court, and, upon the 
ambaſſador's appearing, he charg'd them 
with having repreſented the Exgliſb na- 
tion as thieves and robbers, and gave ſuch 
an account of his own country, which the 
fathers could not contradict, that it was 
evident to the King and all the council, 
that they had been impos'd upon by the 
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jeſuits. Then Mr. Mildenhall: ſhew'd 
the advantage which might accrue to 


the Mogul by an alliance with England, 


and boldly ask'd the jeſuits what preſents 
they had made to his majeſty in the twelve 
years that they had bcen there, telling 


his embaſſy, every perſon who came from 
England by order from the queen his mi- 
ſtrets, would bring a conſiderable preſent 
to the King; beſides great advantage to 
his ſubjects by taking off ſuch goods as 
the country produc'd, for which they 
would bring equivalent commodities ; and 
he afſur'd his majeſty that he ſhould find 
the Engliſh as fair traders as any Europe- 
an he had had occaſion to trade with. 
And as a proof of what he aſſerted, he 
defir'd his majeſty to inform himſelf whe- 
ther there was not an Exgliſb miniſter 
conſtantly reſiding at the Ortoman Port, 
who was receiv'd there with as much hon- 
our as any ambaſſador whatſoever, and 
who brought as many. preſents to the 
Grand Signor as any other reſident. 

This repreſentation had ſuch influence 
upon the king, and upon his fon, who o- 
penly declar'd for Mr. Mildenhali, that 
the jeſuits having nothing to objec againſt 
it, and their friends among the miniſtry 
not daring to interpoſe, the Mogul order- 
ed his ſecretary forthwith to draw out an 
order, comprehending all the articles con- 
tain'd in the firſt memorial given in by 
the Engliſh ambaſſador. And thus was 
the trade open'd to the Magul's country, 
by the addreſs and ſteady behaviour of 


all ſuch always have ſucceſs, when they 
flick up for the Hoxouk and Ixtertst 
of TER CouNnTrRY, againſt the PRo- 
JECTS of all ſets of people, without ex- 
ception, who oppoſe the LIBERTY and 
COMMERCE of 
the jeſuits at Agra) endeavour, by BRI- 
BERY and CORRUPTION, to make the ho- 
neſt endeavours of publick ſpirited Britons 
uſeleſs to their country. 

The jeſuits being thus expos'd by this 
honeſt ſturdy fellow, loſt their intereſt.; 
and Mr. Mildenball, who had nothing at 
heart, but the encouragement of Trade 


conſiders the true intereſt of Britain will 
ſteadily purſue,) as ſoon as he had obtain'd 
what he had labour'd with ſuch aſſiduity, 
and thro' ſo many difficulties, took his 
leave of the court, after having receiy'd 
his articles ſign'd and ſeal'd to his own ſa- 
tisſaction: and if the trade of that coun- 
try was not purſu'd as it ought, and 
might have been aſterwards, it was not 
his fault. | 

It is not to be wonder'd at, that Mr. 


Mildenhall had not had an account of 


queen Elizabeth's death, and the acceſ- 
ſion 


the king, that if he anſwer'd the end of 


this one Loxpoxn MtrcHANnT: and may 


and Navigation, (which every man who 
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RITAIN, and who (like 


Chap. I. 


ſion of king James to the throne, becauſe 
there was {© little communication between 
Europe and the Magul's country, except 
by \ Portugueſes, that he might either 
not know it, or not think it prudent to 
take notice of it, if he did. After he had. 
diſpatch'd his buſineſs, he retir'd to Per- 
ſia, from whence he writ the letter, of 
which the account above given is the 
ſubſtance. 


. 
Mr. WILLIAM Abaus'g voyage to Japan. 


E chuſe to follow Parchas, as Dr. 

Harris likewiſe does, in inſerting 
this voyage among the Engliſh voyages, 
(altho' it was perform'd in a Dutch bot- 
tom) for the ſame reaſon that we gave for 
that of Mr. Davis. The account of it, 
written by Mr. Adams 1n two letters, 1s 
in ſubſtance as lollows. 

The Dutch having fitted out five ſhips 
in the year 1598, took Mr. Adams tor 
pilot of their admiral ſhip, in order to fail 
to the E. Indies. What paſs'd in their yoy- 
age upon the coaſt of Bra gil, in the Ma- 
gellanic ſtraits, and upon the Chili coaſt, 
we ſhall not much inſiſt upon, being un- 
willing to bring our readers back again to 
America, without having ſomething to 
cntertain them with, which would make 
amends for their trouble. We ſhall there- 
fore only ſay, that after having trifled a- 


way many months upon the coaſt of Bra- | 


Sil and Paraguay, fo that the winter 
came upon them before they enter'd the 
ſtraits, the ſouth winds, together with 
the ſnow which fell about the beginning 
of April, detain'd them in the ſtraits the 
whole winter, where they ſuffer d much 
by cold and hunger, inſomuch that many 
of their men died, 'Towards the end of 
September, when the weather became 


more mild, they got into the ſouth ſea, but 


their fleet was ſo diſpers'd that the admi- 


ral ſhip was left alone, and (as they had 


agreed in caſe of being parted) ftay'd up- 
on the coaſt of Chili, in 46 deg. 1. lat. 28 


days to wait for the reſt, trading with the. 


natives, (whom they found a good-natur'd 
people,) for proviſions in exchange for 
knives, bells, Sc. 5 

But ſecing no appearance of any of their 
companions, they ſail'd from thence to 
the . iſlands of St. Maria in 37 degrees; 


but notwithftanding all their endeavours 


to bring the inhabitants to peace, they 
unexpectedly fell upon 30 of their men 
(who had gone aſhore to trade with them 
in a friendly manner) and kill'd them e- 
very man, But here they found another 
of their ſhips, who had arriv'd before 
them, and had ſhar'd the fame fate with 


the others, having met with ſuch a recep | 
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tion aſhore on the Mocha iſland that ma- 
ny of their crew had been ſlain by the na- 
tives, and the captain with many others 
were wounded with darts and arrows. 
Theſe two ſhips having conſulted what 
was fit to be done, concluded that both 
the crews ſhould go aboard one of the 
ſhips, and that the other ſhould be burnt ; 
but becauſe they conld not agree amon 
themſelves which of the two fhould be 
preſery'd, their firſt conſultation came to 
nothing, and each kept his own ſhip, 
altho* they had ſcarcely men enow in a 
condition to work one, 

Having a good deal of cloth aboard, 
they determin'd to fail for Japan; for al- 
tho" they might have ſold it to good ad- 
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vantage in Chili and Pera, the fear of 


having their ſhips made prizes by the Spa- 
niards, made them think of quitting that 
coaſt. In this courſe, after they had paſt 


the line about Chri/imas, they proceeded 


to the latitude of 28 degrees; and the 23d 
of February they had a moſt violent ſtorm, 
which ſeparated the two ſhips ſo that they 
did not meet again. 

But here I muſt take notice of an in- 
conſiſtency, which both Purchas, and 
Harris from him, have fallen into, with- 
out any apology for it. At the beginning 
of this account, they make Mr. Adams 
chief pilot of the fleet, and the former * 


*Pur, Pil. 


lays expreſly, that he was aboard the ad- Vol. J. 


miral ſhip; and yet they bring him in, 
telling. of his meeting with the admiral 
which they had loſt in the ſtraits of Ma- 
gellan; and here again, that in this ſtorm, 
they loſt the admiral ſhip, and ſaw her no 
more. Whether they had chang'd pilots 
in the yoyage, or that there is ſome other 
miſtake in the account, I do not know, 
but I thought proper to take notice of it, 
altho” it is not material as to the account 
of the yoyage, whether Mr. Adams per- 
form'd it in this ſhip or that. But to re- 
turn to our ſubject. | 

The ſhip wherein our author was, ar- 
riy'd at 32 degrees of north lat. where 
they had ſight of land upon the 19th of 
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April, 1600; this was the iſland of Bon- 


go, on the ſouth of Japan. When they 
caſt anchor there, they were ſo wea 

that there were not above ſeven able to 
ſtand upon deck; fo that the natives com- 
ing about them, they could not hinder 
them from boarding them. By good luck 
for the Dutch, thoſe iſlanders were good- 
natur d people, and they conyers'd by ſigns, 
for they did not underſtand one another's 
language, But ſome days after their ar- 


| rival, a jeſuit came aboard them from Lan- 
gaſacb, the place where the trade of Macao 


in Japan was carry d on, and, according 
to the uſual civility of thoſe of that ſo- 
cicty, he offer'd his ſervice to them as their 


interpreter; for which they were much 
- bound 


P 


bound to him, for doing them all the miſ- 
chief in his power. Bat the King of | 
Bongo. (who was tributary to the emperor | 
of Japon) tteated them Kindly. 
The emperor having heard of them, 
ſent five galleys to carry them to Ja- 
few. They ſet fail from Sakai, eighty 
eagues from Bongo, where being ar- 
riv'd, Mr. Adams, who was beſt able 
to travel, went to Oſaca. At his 
firſt audience, the emperor ask'd him 
very pertinent queſtions about his 
country, and the ſtate of Europe, and 
particularly concerning the war be- 
tween England and the Portugueſes. Mr. 
Adams anſwer d diſtinctly to all the par- 
ticulars; letting him know that the king 
of Spain, to whom Portugal was f er 
had been the aggreſſor, and that his ſove- 
reign, queen Eligabeth had defended her- 
ſelf againſt all the force of Spain and Por- 
tugal, and had defeated the great A- 
mada ſent againſt her, and maintain'd 
the war for many years with good ſucceſs. 
'This account which "Adams gave, in the 
beſt manner he could, ſeem'd to pleaſe 
the emperor; and when he was ask'd the 
reaſon of his coming ſo far from his own 
country; he made anſwer, that the Eng- 
liſb ſought the good-will and friendſhip of 
all nations; and as their country produ- 
ced manufaQtures and commodities fit for 
foreigners, they deſird only liberty of 
trade, and of exchanging the goods of 
their nation for thoſe > the kingdoms 
they had commerce with. 4 
'Tho' the emperor ſcem'd to reliſh his 
converſation, yet he was ſent to priſon, 
but very well us'd ; nor could he hear any 
news of the ap, and was under ſome 
apprehenfions of being fix'd to the croſs, 
which was as common in that country as 
the gallows in England. But there was 
no inſult offer d him, except his confine- 
ment, in which he remain'd fix weeks. 
In the mean time the Jeſuites and other 
Portugueſe who were in thecityendeavour'd, 
to give the emperor and his miniſters the 
worſt im preſſion they could of the Dutch 
and Engliſh, telling them that they liv'd 
by rapine, and that if his majeſty ſhould 
allow them to ſettle in his dominions, they 
would hinder all other ſtrangers from tra- 
ding with his ſubjects, and therefore they 
advis'd him to put them to death, that 
their countrymen might be deterr'd from 
troubling his ports any more. But the 
emperor, it {cems, had more of the ſpirit 
of chriſtianity, without profeſſing it, than 
thote who were profeffors, and ought to 
have been teachers of chriſtianity ; he 
told them it was contrary to reaſon and 
juſtice, for him to put people to death, 
who had done no crime in his country ; 


They go 
to Japan, 


Mr. A- 
dams has 
an audi- 
ence of 
the em- 
peror. 


The Por- 
rugueſe 
miſrepre- 
ſent the 
Engliſh. 
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city, where the emperor had his court 


that whatever wars there might be be- 
tween their country and Portugal, that 


| Book II. 
did not concern him, and fince the people 
of the different nations laid the fault up- 
on their enemies, it was not an eaſy mat- ;,, -,., 
ter for him to determine which of them #» -/-;, 
was in the wrong; not indeed was it his 4 
buſineſs, ſince he was not choſen umpire 
of the diſpute between them : he there- 
fore utterly refus'd to put the ftrangers to 
death. * | | | 
This diſcouraged the Portugueſe, who 
were jealous of other nations getting foot- 
ing in Japan. But the emperor was fix d 
in his reſolution, and ſending for Mr. 4 
dams, after a long converſation with him, 
he releas'd. him; and he return'd to his 
ſhip, where his companions received him 
with all the joy which their preſent bad 
condition would allow, having heard that 
he was put to death ſome weeks before. 
For, notwithſtanding the emperor's ju- 
ſtice, their ſhip had been plunder'd, and 
every thing that was valuable, eyen to 
our pilate's mathematical inſtruments, had 
been taken from them. But all this had 
been done by the inſtigation of their ene- 
mies the Portugueſe, unknown to, his ma- 
jeſty, and he was no ſooner appriz'd of it, 
but he order'd all to be reſtor'd to them; 
and becauſe the goods had been ſo diſpers'd 
that they could not be all recoyer'd, the 
emperor order'd 50,000 Rials, in ready 
money, to be deliver'd to them, in lieu of 
what they had loſt. And his majeſty be- 
ing to remove from that part of the iſland 
towards Quanto, which is on the eaſt coaſt 
of it, Mr. Adams receiv'd orders to fail 
thither, which was 120 leagues from Sac- 
key near Ogaca, where the emperor had 
his court when Mr. Adams had his for- 
mer audience. But having been delay'd i. 95 
by contrary winds, the emperor got thi- venere, 
ther by land before their ſhip arriv'd; this e Qu. 
place was not far from Edo, or, as it is © 
call'd in the Atlas, Tendo, another royal 


when their ſhip arriv'd at Quanto. 
Soon after they arriv'd here, which in 
our maps, lies in the 36th degree n. lat. 
Mr. Adams was ſent for to court, and was 
deſir'd by the emperor, to build him a 
ſhip after the model of theirs, and altho' 
he declar'd, that he had no skill in that 
art, his majeſty inſiſted upon his trying 
the experiment; ſo that he was obliged 
to exert himſelf, and by giving his in- 
ſtructions to ſuch workmen as were ap- 
pointed to follow his direction, in a ſhort 
time he had a ſhip ready to be launch'd, 
of about 80 tuns, to the great ſatisfaction 
of the emperor, Who being very ſond of 
improving himſelf, and very curious in 
asking queſtions how they had come to 
that country from Europe, Mr. Adams 
ſhew'd him his chart, and pointed out the 
progreſs of his voyage; where ſeeing that 
they had (as he thought) ſail'd thro' dry 


land 
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land to paſs the Magellan ſtreights, 
Adams ſhew'd him that it was no more 
ſtrange than failing between Japan and 
Bongo, only allowing the greater breadth. 

is converſation gave the emperor a 
great deſire to know more of riavigation, 
and having a great inclination for the ma- 
thematicks, Mr. Adams, to ingratiate 
himſelf with him, and thereby to procure 
liberty to return to his own country, of- 
ſer'd to be his preceptor; but he was out 
in his politicks ; for, altho he became in- 
deed a prime fayourite, the liking the 
emperor took to him, made his return im- 
practicable; the emperor being deter- 
min'd not to ſuffer him to leave Japan. 
His majeſty had made the Dutch captain 
and all his crew come aſhore, and diſpos'd 
of them in different places, allowing eyery 
one of them ſuch penſions as they could 
ſubſiſt upon. And Mr. Adams had ſuch 
intereſt with him, that he obtain'd lea ve, 
after having ſtaid there ſeveral years, to 
let the captain depart with a paſs to an- 
other part of the iſland, where they heard 
there were ſome Dutch ſhips arriv'd. But 
Mr. Adams remain'd there ſtill, and built 
another ſhip of 120 or 130 tuns: nor was 
there any news heard of him in Fxgland, 
till he got leave to ſend the letter out of 
which this account was compil'd by Pur- 
chas, and was dated at Japan in October 
1611, and addreſs'd thus: To my wnknown 
Friends and Countrymen, deſiring this 
letter, by your means, may come to the 
hands of one or many of my acquaint- 
ance in Limehouſe, or nber in Kent, 
in Gilkingham by Rocheſter. This was 
the firſt Engliſhman, who was known to 
have been at Japan, and therefore his 
account of the voyage deleryes a place in 
our Traveller, altho he does not give ſuch 
a deſcription of the country; as might 
have been expected from him if he had 
return'd to England, after having ſtaid 
there ſo many years. All that is known 
more of him is, that he dy'd in that coun- 
try ſome. little time before the year 1621, 
as was told ſome Engliſh who went thi- 
ther that year. His letter ſays little more 
than that Japan lies between the degrees 
of 35 and 48 n. lat. but in the Hugliſb 
Atlas it is between 34 and 40, and by 
Varenius between 31 and 38. But we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſay more of this 
matter hereafter, when we ſpeak of the 
divifion of Aſia. 


SEC. V. 


The ge vgyage of captain Davis with 
5 Sir Edward Michelburn. 


S we induftriouſly avoid repetitions 
A as much as poſſible, we ſhall not 
give any Journal of the voyage of Sir 
Ne XII. 6. 


Davis's ſecond Voyage. 


Edward Michelburn and capt. Davis, 
therefore we ſhall only ſay, they fail the 


5th of December 1604, from vi. of 


— on board the Tyger and the Tyger's 
Whelp, the one a ſhip of 240 tuns, and 
the other a pinnace, bound for the Eaſt 
Iniies. They took their courſe towards 
the cape of Good Hope, finding nothing 
extraordinary except a ſtrange glittering 
on the ſea in the night-time, about the 
middle of February; iti ſouth lat. of 7 deg. 
fo that after the moon was ſet, they ſaw 
to tead with the light which proceeded 
from the flames that the ſea caſt forth. 
About the 7th of May they found 
themſelyes to the ſouthward of the cape 
about 10 leagues, and fo they directed 
their courſe eaſtward till they were clear 
of the ſouth point of Africa, and then 
north eaſt; paſſing by Madagaſcar on 
the ſouth ſide, they came to the iſland of 
Diego Roi in 19 deg: 40 min. ſ. lat. and 
98 of longitude according to our author, 
but by the Alas (which takes the lon- 
gitude from London) 63 degrees, and from 
thence to that of Diego Gra gioſo in 7 deg. 
30 min. f. lat. and upon the 11th of July 
1605 they palſs'd the line, and the 19th 
made the land of Sumatra, and came to 
an anchor at an iſland he calls Bata. They 
had loſt ſight of the pinnace at the cape of 


Good Hope, and ſeeing a ſmall bark riding 


by the fide of this iſland, they were in 
hopes it might be the ſame, but not being 
ſo near as to diſtinguiſh, they ſent a boat 


next day, who ſaw three barks lying in 


the road, when they hail'd them, there 
being ſome on board the ſhips, who ſpoke 
Portugueſe, they deſir'd the Engliſh to 
come board, telling them they had hens 
aboard; But they would not truſt them 
ſo far, but told them they would go back 
to their ſhip for money; and come for their 


hens next day. Actordingly; the next 


morning; they arm'd themſelyes and man'd 
the long boat ; but before they came to 
the place, the three ſhips were gone: 
Departing from this iſland, they made 
the bay of Preaman in the iſland of Su- 


matra almoſt under the line; where, to 


their great joy, they found the pinnace 
riding at anchor. As ſoon as they had 
ſaluted one another, and recety'd the mu- 


tual careſſes of the captain and other of- 


ficers who came aboard Sir Edward's ſhip, 
and that he likewiſe was come to an an- 
chor, Sir Edward ſent captain Davis 
aſhore with a preſent to the governor of 
Preaman, and to diſcover the rate of 
pepper. But the captain found all things 
in confuſion at land; occaſion'd by a war 
commenced between the two ſons of the 


369 


king of Achen, and the occaſion of which , ,.. 


was this : 


Davis's 


The old king of Achen formerly men- firit 


tion'd *, having two ſons, had made the Ve. 


SD youngeſt 
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youngeſt of them king of Pedir, which 


his brother reſenting, conſpir'd aga inſt 


the old gentleman, and under colour of his 


They 


leave 
Pantam, 


father's dotage, uſurp'd the government, 


and made war upon his brother. This 
made trading in his dominions very pre- 
carious, ſo that the Engliſh weigh'd an- 
chor, and going thro' the Sanda ſtreets, 
ſtood in for Bantam on north eaſt of the 
a ifland. In this courſe they tpk a 
mall veſſel of 40 tuns, loaden with falt, 
rice, and China ware, but finding that 
ſhe helong' d to Bantam, Where there was 
a ſmall Exgliſſi factory, they let her go 
without taking any thing from them. 

In paſſing the ſtreights of Sunda, they 
ſtop'd at Marrab, where they water'd, 
and took in freſh proviſions. Upon the 


28th of October, they eame to an anchor 


within three leagues of Bantam, and the 
next day the Eugliſb merchants there came 
aboard, and told them that the Egliſb 
fleet had ſail'd about three weeks before; 
and that the Dutch, who were endeavour- 


ing to engroſs the trade of that iſland, 


had given a moſt ſcandalous: character of 
the Engliſh to the king of Bantam, both 
in reſpe& to their honeſty and courage, 
telling him that as an inſtance of their 
cowardice, the Engliſh durſt not come fo 


near the city as their ſhips did, for fear 


of them, but ſtaid three leagues off. Up- 


on this intelligence Sir Edward weight'd: 
anchor, ſending. his boat with a cavalier 


meſſage to the Dutch, telling them, That 


he was coming to lie by their ſides, and if 


they offer d to fire one ſingle ſhot at him, 


or to ſhew the leafl ſign of an affront ei- 


ther to him or his nation, he would fink 
every ſbip they had, or ſink himſelf in the 
attempt. They made no anfwer to this 
menace ; and altho' they had five ſhips, 
and one of them above 400 tuns, Sir 
Edward lay by them very peaccably, and 
whilſt he ſtaid at Bantam, there were 
tew of the Dutch that car'd to go aſhore, 
altho' they had boaſted great things of 
their courage before his arrival. 

Having ſtaid ſome time in this bay, ra- 
ther to ſhew the natives the courage of 
the Engliſh, by which he hop'd to bring 
his countrymen. of the factory in credit 
with thoſe of Bantam, than for any ad- 
vantage to himſelf ; he took leave of the 
Engliſh merchants, and weigh'd anchor 
the 2d of November, and ſet fail for Pa- 
taua, near Malacca, ſubject to the king 
of Siam. In this courſe, they were much 
put to it for want of a pilot who was 
acquainted with thoſe ſeas: And there- 
fore ſeeing three praws or ſmall veſſels 
near the ſhore, and conſequently too ſhal- 
low for either of their ſhips to come with- 
in ſpeech of them, Sir Edward order'd 
the long boat to be well man'd, and ſent to 
deſire a pilot from them to Patana, for 


which they promis d a good reward. But 
they believing- themſelves ſtrong, enough 
for the boat's crew, refas'd to give them 
any of their men, ſo that the Eugliſh were 
forc'd to attack them all three, and after 
a ſtrong. reſiſtance they bgarded one of 
them, but her men got all aſhore; ano- 
ther of them held them in play the Whole 
night, but yielded next morning, and the 
general coming aboatd her in the ſhallop, 
took two of her crew for pilots, and diſ- 424 rc 
miſs d the prize, pay ing them more than „. * 
the value fox ſome rice: and other things ſmall © 
he had occaſion for. Theſe praws had ve 
| been at Palimbam in Sumatra, and were l. 
going back to Zava, where they liy'd. 
aying fail'd, with contrary winds, a- 
boye a month among iſlands, which their 
pilots {aid they did not know, upon the 
12th of December they came up with. 
| Pulo Laor, and there meeting with a 
junk or ſmall bark belonging to Pan 
hange, laden with pepper, rice, and tin, 
for Bantam; from this junk the gene- 
ral took a Pilot, and diſmiſs'd the others 
he had taken before, paying them for 
their pains, 'altho* they were very igno- 
rant. But the currents upon thoſe ſeas 
were very troubleſome-; for in thoſe parts 
the ſea always runs ſouthward from No- 
vember to April, and northward from 
April to November, ſo that all the ſhips 
from China, Patana,' For, and other 
places to the northward, come to Ban- 
tam and Palembam with the northerly 
monſoon, and return with the ſoutherly. 
And our author ſays, the current and 
wind was ſo ſtrong liere, that in three 
weeks time they could not get one league 
a head. | y 
Whilſt. they were upon the Molacca 
coaſt, as it were, wind bound, they had very 
near loſt both their ſhips and thiemſelves 
by a deſperate crew of, Japaneſe. Thoſe 2. F 
people having been a pirating on the Chi- liſh in 
na coaſt, had loft their ſhip, by the igno- 4% 
rance of their pilot, near the iſland of 
Borneo; but not daring to go aſhore arm'd 
on that iſland, becauſe it is death for a 
native of Japan to be ſeen with arms 
upon any of the neighbouring iſles or con- 
tinent, (ſuch was the opinion of their deſ- 
perate bravery) ſo that having only their 
boat left them, they kept by the ſhore of 
a deſolate iſland near Borneo, till they 
{py'd a junk paſſing by, and then man- 
ning their boat, (tor they had ſay'd moſt 
of their goods, and eſpecially their arms) 
they attack'd the ſmall veſſel, and cafily 
carried her, murdering all that were a- 
board, intending to go to Japan with all 
their companions. But the wind being 
contrary, unluckily for the Eugliſb, they 
happen'd to come to the ſame bay with 
them. The Engliſh ſhips hail'd them, 
and ſeeing them well drets'd, 3 
they 


no ſcruple to go aboard, where they 


they us'd to be, a 


make them lay aſide their arms, and to 


A deſpe- 


rat: fight given before the maſt, the 


with the 


Japaneſe, 


ſhip, they reſolv'd to periſh with it, and 


good the entry for ſome hours together, 


vhich they cut them to pieces, and of all 
the Japaneſe, there was but one ſav'd, 


capable of performing the voyage to Ja- 


they all look'd like gentlemen, they made | 


found 90 perſons, of which not one had 
the appearance or behaviour of a tar ; and 
after ſome converſation with them, they 
were invited aboard the Engliſh, and they 
entertain'd one another two or three times. 
But the Japaneſe. finding their Junk in- 


an with ſo many aboatd, laid a plot to 

get, at leaſt, one of the Exgliſh ſhips, if 
not both. In order to this, when ſome 
of the Engliſh went aboard their junk, 
the next day after this conſultation, a- 
bout 20 of the Japaneſe. went arm'd as 
| rd the pinnace, and 

altho' captain-Davis had been advis'd to 


put a guard upon them, he, having no 
apprehenſion of any treachery, had neg- 
lected the caution, and after they had 
ſtaid a while, at a ſignal agreed upon among 
themſelves, thoſe who were aboard the 
pinnace took: to their arms, and murder'd 
captain Davis, and at the ſame time bolt- 
ed out of the cabin where they had been 
entertain d; but the alarm having been 
liſh took 
to their arms, and the Japaneſe having 
no arms but ſwords: and fome targets 
which they had pick'd up in the cabin, 
the Huliſb puſb'd them with their pikes, 
and Kill'd ſeveral of the ſorwardeſt of 
them; but the Indians were fo deſperate, 
that when. the pikes were through their 
bodies, they preft, like cats, to come at 
the perſon who had run” them through. 
Notwithſtanding their obſtinacy, the:ſhip's 
crew forced them back into the cabin, 
and finding they could not carry off the 


therefore ſet fire to the beds, and made 
ſo that the Eugliſb were oblig'd to plant 


two of their guns, charg'd with chain 
and caſe ſhot, againſt the cabin door, by 
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the reſt being cut to pieces, without their 
once deſiring quarter; and that one was 
preſery'd by throwing himſelf out of the 
cabin Window: but, as if he had thought 
it a diſhohqur to fave himſelf in the 3 
when his companions were flain aboard, 
he came back to the ſhip, and ſurrender'd 
himſelf, telling them that their deſign was 
to cut all their throats, . and carry the 
ſhip to Japan, and he.defir'd they would 
kill him. a 


nace, the Engliſh, who were aboard the 
junk were treated after the ſame manner, 
the Japaneſe having fallen upon them 
according to agreement; ſo that they 


ſwim, who finding © themſelves oyer- 
power'd, had thrown themſelves oyer- 
board, and recover'd the Engliſh ſhips, 
Having thus got clear of this danger, 
but with the loſs of a conſiderable num- 
ber of their men, the general order d the 
Japaneſe to be hang d; but the rope 
broke, and he fell into the ſea : whether 


land, they could not tell. 

About the middle of January ſhe met 
with two Chineſe veſſels, which they took 
after ſome refittance, finding them laden 
with ſilks of different kinds, and 50 tuns 
of ſilver. But the general would not let 
his people touch the filver, in expecta- 


which would have been a richer prize, 
and whatever ſilks they took, they gave 
them the value of them, and. ſo diſmiſs'd 
them. But ſoon after, having been in- 
form'd by ſome Dutch ſhips, that the Eug- 
185 merchants at Bantam were like to 
affer by their having taken the two 
Chineſe ſhips mention'd, and that the king 


lick; and therefore, altho' he had hither- 
to made but a poor voyage of it, he re- 


turns home in June 1606. 


n 


Whilſt this was going on in the pin- 


were all cut to pieces except ſuch as could 


he was hang'd, drown'd, or eſcap'd to 


tion of meeting with the Chineſe flect, 
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of Java t6ok' it much amils, Sir Edward Thy re- 
reſolved to give over purſuing his own turn to 
private intereſt, rather than hurt the pub- England. 
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| CHAP. IL. 
The forming of the Eaſt India company and the Engliſh 
voyages for the uſe of the lociety. 


Itherto we have only taken notice of 

the yoyages of private undertakers, 

altho' ſome of them made uſe of the queen's 
name, without queſtion by her conſent ; 
but they were ſuch as perſorm'd their 


voyages and travels at their own charge. 


The Q's 
parent 
For the 
E. India 


Comp. 


Their ſeal 


: The ſons 
wy and ap- 
1 prentices 
Þ of the 
patentees 
| Free of 
the com- 


pany. 


We now come to conſider the Eaft India 
voyages as the act of a form'd ſociety. 
And therefore it will be proper to give 
ſome account of their patent, and the na- 
ture of their incorporation as a ſociety. 

In the year 1600, a great number of 
London merchants, with the earl of Cum- 
berland at their head, petitioned queen 
Elizabeth for a patent to form themſelves 
into a ſociety for carrying on the trade to 
the E 4 4 and accordingly pro- 
cured a patent dated the 3 iſt of Decem- 
ber, that year, in fayour of the ſaid carl 
f Cumberla nd, and 215 therein named af- 
ter him, to cre themſelves into a co 
ration for the ſaid Eaſt-India trade, by 
the name of, the Governor and Compan 
of merchants of London, trading to t 
Eaſt-Indies, allowing them to have a ſeal 
at their pleaſure to be uſed by any of the 
company in all affairs and writings relat- 
ing to the company ; with power to chuſe 
their goyernor on the firſt of July yearly 
after Alderman Thomas Smith, made go- 
vernor by the patent, aslikewiſe-24 of their 
number for a committee to meet at an 
convenient place, and to be choſen yearly 
after the firſt 24 named in the patent, to- 
gether with a power to chuſe a deputy 
governor; all which were to take an oath 
of faithfully performing theirduty towards 
the company, and in caſe of death or miſ- 
demeanor they might meet to fill up the 
vacant place. 

This patent likewiſe made the ſons of 
any of the perſons named in it, free of 
the ſociety at the age of 21. as alſo their 
apprentices, factors, and other ſervants 
employed in the company's ſervice. It 
gave them alſo a power of making laws 
for their ſociety by the majority of the 
company aſſembled in any convenient 
place, with this only reſtriction, that they 
ſhould not be contrary to the laws of 
England, and to puniſh all offenders a- 


- gainſt ſuch laws by fines or corporal pu- 


niſhment, 


with the above reſtriction. 
Moreover, their goods exported were free 


of cuſtom for four years, and 12 months 


time allowed ſor pay ing the cuſtoms of 
goods imported by the company, that is, 
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ſix months for the firſt moiety of the duty, g. vera 
and fix more for the other moiety, this to immun;- 


years, if any goods miſcarried or were 
loſt to the company, that upon ow made 
of ſuch loſs, before the court of chancery, 
they ſhould have an order from the lord 
chancellor to have the ſame value of 


paſt at the Cuſtom-houſe, duty free. It 


was likewiſe granted by this patent, that 
whatever goods were im by the 
company, and had paſt the cuſtom-houſe, 
might be be agar to any other place for 
13 months after, without paying any new 
duty. 
30,000 l. in foreign coin or bullion, pro- 
vided that they made 6000]. of it, to be 
coin'd anew at the mint; and this to con- 
tinue during their ſaid patent. Six ſhips 
and fix pinnaces were allowed to fail yery 
year upon the company's account, well 
arm'd with ordnance, and having $00 
mariners on board, ho were to be Eng/: 

men; and this number to be free from any 


trouble or preſs-warrants, except there 


Engliſh fleet, 


was a neceſſity to arm the 
and that it cannot be done without thoſe 


ſix ſhips and the ſeamen mentioned in the 


patent. 


It was alſo permitted to carry out 


continue for 15 years, which was the term ies gran- 
of the whole patent. And further, it was red hem 
proyided, that during the faid term of 15 


The patent alſo forbids all other per- Allochert 


ſons, not free of the company to trade to 
the Eaſt-Indies, under the penalty of for- 


forbidden 
to trade 
to the E. 


ſeiting ſhip and goods, and impriſonment Indies 


during pleaſure, the one half of the value 
of the forfeiture to the crown, and the 
othet.to the company, and before their 
releaſment they were to enter into a bond 
of 1000 l. to meddle no more in that trade, 
without the | conſent of the company, 
which, by the patent, they were autho- 
riz'd to give to any perſons, they thought 

roper. The company were alſo impow- 
ered to disfranchiſe any perſon or perſons 


| named in the patent, who did not pay his 


quota agreed upon for carrying on the 
trade. 


But it is ſpecified in the body of 


the patent, that the company ſhall 


bring, during the ſaid term of fifteen 


years, 
— 


£ 
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years (the firſt voyage excepted) an equal 
quantity of bullion or other ſilver in fo- 
reigu coin, as they ſhall from time to time 
export from England, and that no money 
either coin'd or uncoin'd ſhall be ſhip'd on 


LAXCASTER'S Voyage. 


meal from the Portugueſes, they proceed- 
ed in their voyage, and paſs'd the line on 
the laſt day of June. About the 20th of 
July, they got into the ſ. lat. of 19. deg. 
where they unrig'd their tender, and 
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board for exportation bur at the ports of 
London, Dartmouth, or Plymouth : But 
the ſilver imported may be unloaded any 
where in England, having been firſt en- 
ter'd by the proper cuſtom-houſe officers, 
before it be ſhip'd for exportation, or un- 
loaded when imported. 

But this patent expreſly ſorbids the 

company to diſturb the trade of any other 

chriſtian prince or ſtate in friendſhip with 0 
England. And laſt of all, it provides that | riv'd at the latitude of 30 degrees, they 
a new patent ſhall be granted after the | met with refreſhing ſouth welt breezes, 
expiration of the 15 years, if it appears to | which chear'd their men not a little ; but 
be for the advantage of the crown, and the | between that and the cape of Good Hope, Greet 
benefit of the kingdom: On the contrary, | the eaſterly winds plagu'd them again, ſo 3 
if it be found to the prejudice of either, it | that the merchants on board were ſorccd“ 
is declared void after two years. to help to work the ſhips, there being not 

Theſe letters patent, dated the 31 of | fo many ſeamen aboard free from ſickneſs, 
December and counter-ſign'd Hus+#xp, | as were able to do it. At laſt they ar- They ar- 
having paſs'd the great ſeal, the-company | riv'd at Saldania, within zo leagues of rive neer 
ſet immediately to the Eaſt India trade | the cape ; but the other three ſhips, who *"* gabe. 
in good earneſt, as we ſhall fee by and by. | arriv'd ſoon after, could not ſo much as 


drop their anchors without help from the 
8 admiral. Having brought all his ſhips 
into this bay, the general went aſhore, 
carrying a parcel of knives, and other 
things of iron, as preſents to the natives 
to beſpeak their friendſhip; and order'd 
fails and ropes to be brought aſhore to 
make tents, eſpecially for the fick men; 
and finding the natives tractable enough, 
he traded with them for proviſions, uſing 
a very natural method to be underſtood, 
having no interpreter, for he made ſome 
of his people mimick the lowing of oxen, 
and bleating of ſheep, to let them under- 
ſtand that he wanted thoſe animals, and 
when they had brought them to his camp, 
he ſent ſome perſons to chuſe as many as 
he had occaſion ſor, and laid down, in 
lieu of them, Knives, and other things, 
till they were ſatisfied. ; | 


broke down the higher timbers of her for 
firing, having no more occaſion for her. 
But their having come ſo late in the 
year towards the line, made their naviga- 
tion between that and the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn very tedious, and unwholſome; 
fo that many of the crew fell fick in all 
their ſhips: and the general having ap- 
pointed Saldania for the place of rende- 
vouz, held on his voyage, and being ar- 


Mr. LAxcASTER's voyage (being the firſt 
5 the account of the Eaſt India 
ompany.) 
G. Lan- 


2 "HE firſt employ'd, by the company, 
file with for the Eaſt India ſervice, was 


four ſoips Mr. James Lancaſter, to whom, at their 
requeſt, the queen gave her commiſſion as 
commodore of the Eaſt India fleet, con- 
ſiſting of four ſhips, and a tender, vi. 
the Dragon of 600 tuns, commanded by 
Mr. Lancaſter; the Hector of zoo tuns, 
commanded by captain Middleton; the 
Aſcenſion of 260 tuns, by captain Brand, 
and the Suſan, by captain Heyward. 
Theſe four ſhips, with the Gueſt, a ten- 
der, having on board, in merchandiſe and 


money, 27,000 J. value, and proviſions | But having heard of the treachery of 
for 20 months, and having among them | the Africans towards the Dutch, and 
480 men, ſet ſail from Tor bay the 2d of | others, the general was unwilling to truſt 
April 1601. In the beginning of May them too far, and therefore order'd about 
they reach'd the Canaries, where they | 40 of his men to keep guard, and when 
made no ſtay, but directing their courſe | the natives brought their cattle to a place 
louthward, they ſail'd along the coaft of | appointed for fale, his guard drew out 


and trædꝭ 
with the 
natives. 


£ 


9 
I", 


Guinea, having ſometimes calms, and 
then all of a ſudden, guſts of wind, which 
in ſpite of all their care tore the fails and 
rigging before they could ſtrike them, 
and ſo put their ſhips in danger 


net Portugeſe ſhip, which gave them an ac- 


count of three galleons fail'd from Lisbon 


to guard the Eaſt Iudia trade from other 
nations. 


Having pillag'd this ſhip, and 
provided their fleet of wine, oyl, and 


. 


About 
the 2oth of une they got within two 
Ty :cke degrees of the line, where they took a 


under arms, at a convenient diſtance, 
whilſt four or five; appointed for the pur- 
poſe, went to barter with them, which 
proceeding Keeping them conſtantly in 
awe, they continued good friends. The 
price of a cow or an ox was commonly 
two picces of an iron hoop, of eight in- 
ches long ; and, for a ſheep, one piece of 
the ſame length; and as they bought 
them, they leſt them to graze near their 


occaſion to Kill, When they had gotten 


5 C a 


tents, except what they had immedate 
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They 
leave 
Saldinia, 
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a good quantity, the natives, probably, 
being afraid of their having a deſign to 
ſettle there, gave over bringing any more 
to market, and when the Eugliſb made 
the uſual ſigu for more, the Ae 
pointed to thoſe they had already bought. 

By the time they had ſtaid there about 
two months, being from the end of Au- 
guſt to the 24th of October, the ſick, re- 
cover'd wonderfully. Their diſeaſe ſeem'd 
to be a ſcuryy, for the cure of which, the 
general gave them two or three ſpoonfuls 
of lemon juice faſting, and kept them from 
falt meat; fo that altho' about 150 had 
dy'd in the other ſhips during the yoyage, 
not above four or five miſcarried after 
their landing in this country, 

Upon the 24th of October, the gene- 
ral order'd them to ſtrike their tents, and 
go aboard, and on the 29th they ſet fail, 
and the firſt of November they doubled 
the cape of Good Hope, and ſpent all that 
month and the beſt part of December 
between that and the iſland of St. Maria, 
on the north eaſt coaſt of Madagaſcar or 
St. Lawrence iſland. In this courſe they 
obſery'd the compaſs to vary 16 degrees, 
They ſtopt ſome days at S. Maria iſland 
and upon Chriſtmas day they anchor'd at 
Antongile bay in the lat. of 15 deg. near 


S. Maria, and landing on a ſmall iſland 


end land 
in Ma- 
dagaſcar. 


in that bay, they ſound ſome writing there 
upon trees, by which they underſtood 
that ſome Dutch veſſels had been there, 
and that near 200 of them had dy'd by 
ſickneſs. | 

The general landed ſome of his men in 
the iſland of S. Lawrence, now common- 
ly known by the name of Madagaſcar, 
but finding the natives a cunning people, 


and that they kept their goods at a high 


The copt. 
of the 
Aſcen- 
fion 


kill'd. 


price, he gave orders that all his men 
ſhould ſell by weight and meaſure, and 
unleſs the natives would come to their 
terms, they ſhould not trade with them ; 
by this method they ſoon brought them 
to reaſon, and bought their commodities 
at an caſy rate. ; 

Here ſeveral of their men dy'd of a 
flux, of which number were the chaplain, 
the maſter's mate, and ſome others, and 
by the careleſsneſs of one of the gunners, 
as the captain of the Aſcenſiun, and the 

unner's mate, were going aſhore to bury 


the dead, they were unhappily kill'd by 


a ball left in one of the guns, which was 
diſcharg'd for that ſolemnity. 

U pon the 6th of March they left Ma- 
dagaſcar, and ſet fail for India, and came 
up with an iſland in 10 deg. 1. lat. which 
is call'd Rogue Pize, from which ſuch a 
fragrant ſmell came, that they had a great 
mind to have gone aſhore upon it, but 
finding no anchoring ground, they only 
coaſted along the ſide of it, where they 
ſaw abundance of fiſh and fowl, ſome of 


which they kill'd, and found them very 
delicious. But being come into ſix deg. 
of lat. they found themſelves all of a ſud - 
den ſurrounded with rocks, which ga ve 
them great uneaſineſs for ſeveral days. 
However, ſending their pinnace ſtill be- 
fore them to ſound the depth of the water 
by good providence they got out of that 
difficulty, finding a free paſſage towards 
the north; and now they began to feel 
the effects oſ the monſoons, which hin- 
der'd their progreſs to Sumatra, and for- 
cing 'them to the northward of the line 
7 deg. they landed at Sembrero, a ſmall Sembre. 
iſland, 12 leagues north of Nicobar. In ro and. 
this iſland the people go naked, except a 
linen cloth round them, and ſo twiſted 
that it covers their nakedneſs. But their 
prieſts are cloathed from head to foot, and 
ſo cloſe to their bodies as if their cloaths 
were glu'd to them: upon their heads 
they have a pair of horns hanging back- 
wards, painted of different colours, as 
their faces likewiſe are, and a tail ty'd 
behind hanging between their buttocks. 
This dreſs they wear becauſe they ſay 
their idol appears to them in this figure. 

The iſland produces plenty of large 
ſtrait trees fit for maſts of ſhips. But 
there is a plant, ſeveral of which, they 
lay, they brought to England, and for 
the curiolity of them it muſt not be o- 
mitted. 

It is a ſmall twig riſing thro' the ſand, , fret 
at the ſea fide, and by degrees grows to plane. * 
a ſmall tree. If any one attempts to pull 
it up, it ſhrinks into the ground, unleſs 
you take a good hold of it, and pull 
hard : when pull'd up by the root, there 
is a worm in it, ſo cloſely united to the 
root, as if the worm were all the root it 
had. They obſerv'd by pulling this tree 
at all ages and ſizes, that the worm di- 
miniſh'd in proportion as the tree grew in 
bigneſs, and when the worm is intirely 
conſum'd, the root fixes itſelf by ſtrings 
and fibres ſpread in the ground below as 
other vegetables do. But one quality it 
has, which is very remarkable, that when 
it is full grown, if the leaves and bark of 
it be ſtript off, the wood of the tree by 
being dry'd turns into ſtone, almoſt like 
white corral. 

Departing from this iſland May 29. 7, 
they came to an anchor June the 5th in Enęlia 
the bay of Achen, which they had often 22 
long'd for. Here they found ſhips of ſe- 3 
veral nations, and amongſt others a Dutch 
veſſel, from which ſeveral came aboard 
them, and gave them hopes of a good re- 
ception, by telling them that the King 
of Alben ſpoke extremely well of queen 
Elizabeth, and of the Engliſh nation, and 
that he was well inſtructed in the hiſtory 


of her war with Spain, with which he 
ſeem'd to be very much pleas d. Upon 
this 
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The ge- 
nere ts 
kindly 
receiv'd 
by the 


king, 


this information, the general ſent ſome 
gentlemen of his company to pay his 
compliments to the king, and to beg leave 
for himſelf to go aſhore to pay his duty 
to his majeſty, letting him know that he 
had letters from the queen his miftreſs to 
the king, which he muſt deliver himſelf 
if his majeſty would permit him, and give 
him a ſafe conduct. 

The gentlemen ſent by the general, ac- 
quitted themſelves handſomely of their 
commiſſion, and much to the king's ſatiſ- 
faction, for which he order'd a ſplendid 
entertainmeat to be made for them, and 
then diſmiſs'd them with all the marks 
of honour that he could ſhew them, ma- 
king the chief of them be cloath'd, after 


his country manner, with callicoe wrought 


with gold, and bid them tell their gene- 
ral, that he might come to him with as 
much ſecurity as to his own queen, but 
if he wanted hoſtages he would ſend 
them. 

Upon their return, which was the ſame 
day, (for their ſhips were not above two 
miles from the city) the general prepar'd 
every thing for going aſhore, and accord- 
ingly, the next day he went with a gal- 
lant retinue of about thirty perſons to the 
city; at his landing he was met by the 
Dutch merchants, and, as they had a- 
pa before, was conducted to their houſe, 

r he would not accept of one of his own 
till he had ſeen the king. He had not 
been long there till a nobleman came to 
him from his majeſty, to welcome him in 
his name, and to demand his letters. The 
general receiv'd him with much civility, 
and thank'd his majeſty for the honour he 
did him, but excus'd himſelf from ſending 
his ſovereign's letter, becauſe, as an am- 
baiſador, he was to deliver it out of his 
own hand to the king. At his deſire, the 
general ſhew'd him the ſuperſeription, 
which he look'd at, and carefully ſur- 
vey'd the ſeal, and took a note of both, 

Upon the return of this nobleman to 
court, the king order'd fix large clephants, 
and a great retinue, accompany'd with 
drums, trumpets, and ſtreamers, to at- 
tend the ambaſſador. The largeſt elephant 
was about 14 foot high, and the caſtle 
upon his back was cover'd with crimſon 
velvet, and in the middle a great baſon 
of gold, and a piece of ſilk, exceeding 
richly wrought, to cover it, this being 
to put the queen's letter in. The am- 
baſſador mounted another of the ele- 
phants, and ſome of his retinue rode up- 
on the others, and ſome of them walk'd 
a- ſoot. At the gate of the palace the no- 
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bleman defir'd him to ſtop till the king's 


farther pleaſure was known, and going 
from him, return'd immediately, deſiring 
him to enter. The general having quit- 
ted his clephant, went into the palace, 
and as ſoon as he was admitted into the 
king's preſence, he faluted him after the 
manner of the country, and having made 
the queen's compliments, he began to en- 
tertain him with his buſineſs; but his 
majeſty ſtopt him, telling him, that upon 


his miſtreſs's account, who was worthy of 


all honour, he ſhould be treated by him 
and his ſubjects as an ambaſſador of fo 
great a princeſs deſery'd; but as he muſt 
have * great fatigue in his 
voyage, he deſir'd he would refreſh him- 
ſelf before he enter'd upon buſinets. The 
general then gave him the queen's letter, 
which he took and deliycr'd to one of his 
nobles; 
queen's preſent to his majeſty to be un- 
cover'd, which conſiſted of a baſon of ſil- 
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Then the ambaſſador order'd the The N. 
of Eng- 


. 
jan: s 


7 elent 


ver with a fountain in the middle of it, to im. 


weighing 205 ounces; a great ſtanding 
cup of the fame metal; a rich looking- 
glaſs; a head- piece with a plume of fea- 
thers; a caſe of daggers finely adorn'd ; 
a rich embroider'd belt; and a fan of fea- 
thers. Theſe were receiy'd by one of the 
nobles in the King's preſence ; but he him- 
{elf took the Fan, and made one of his 
women fan him with it: 

After this, the general was order'd to 
fit down upon the carpet, and a great en- 
tertainment was ſerv'd. All the diſhes were 
either of pure gold, or elſe of Tamback, 
a metal greatly eſteem'd by the Indrans, 


being a mixture of gold and braſs; The 


king fate in a kind of throne rais'd about 
a fathom from the floor, and oſten drank 
to the general in arrack, in which the 


ambaſſador pledg'd him once, but aſter- 
wards, excuſing himſelf for not being 
able to drink ſuch ftrong liquor, he had 
leave to mix it with water, or drink pure 
water. And after the dinner was over, 
the king as a ſpecial mark of his favour 
order'd his women to dance before the ge- 
neral. He likewiſe gave him a rich ſuit 
and two cryſes or daggers with rich han- 
dles; and thus he was diſmiſs'd with an 
order given to the nobleman who conduct- 
ed him, that he ſhould fit up any houſe 
the general ſhould pitch upon for his re- 
ſidence; but he choſe to go aboard till he 
found how his majeſty lik'd the queen's 
letter: which being the firſt of that Kind 
we have had occaſion to meet with, we 
ſhall give it at large. 


E LIZ 4A. 
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E. LIZ ABE T H, by the Grace of 


60 D, 


Queen of England, France and 


Ireland, Defendreſs of the chriſtian 
Faith aud religion. . 


To the great and mighty king of Achen, 


* 


the king « 


of Achen. 


Sc. in the iſland of Sumatra, our lov- 


ing brother, greeting. 


HE. eternal Gop, of his divine 
knowledge and proyidence, has 

ſo diſpos'd his bleſſings, and good things 
of his creation, for the uſe and nouriſh- 
ment of mankind in ſuch fort, that 
notwithſtanding they grow in diverſe 
kingdoms and regions of the world, yet 
by the induſtry of man (ſtirred up by 
the inſpiration of the ſaid omnipotent 
creator) they are diſpers'd into the moſt 
remote places of the univerſal world: 
to the end that even therein may ap- 
r unto all nations his miraculous 
works, he having ſo ordain'd that the 
one land may have need of the other: 


and thereby not only breed intercourſe 


and exchange of their merchandiſe and 
fruits, which do ſuperabound in ſome 
countries, and want in others ; but al- 
ſo ingender love and friendſhip betwixt 
all men, a thing naturally divine. 

Whereunto we having reſpect (right 
noble King) and alto to the honourable 
and truly royal fame, which hath hi- 
therto ſtretch d, of your Highneſs's hu- 
mane and noble uſage of ſtrangers, 
which repair into that your Kingdom, 
in love and peace, in the trade of mer- 
chandiſe, paying your due cuſtoms : 
We have been moved to give licence 
unto theſe our ſubjects, who with com- 
mendable and good defires, fail to viſit 
that your Kingdom ; notwithſtanding 
the dangers and miſeries of the ſea, na- 
tural to ſuch a yoyage, which (by the 
grace of Gop) they will make, be- 
ing greateſt that is to be made in the 
world, and to preſent traffick unto your 
ſubjects. Which their offer, if it ſhall 
be accepted by your Highneſs, with 
ſuch love and grace as We hope for, of 
ſo great and magnanimous a Prince; 
We, for them, do promiſe, that in no 
time hereafter, you ſhall have cauſe to 
repent thereof, but rather to rejoice 
much. For, their dealing ſhall be true, 
and their converſation ſure : and We 
hope that they will give ſo good proof 
thereof, that this beginning ſhall be a 
perpetual confirmation of love betwixt 
our ſubjects on both parts, by carrying 


from us ſuch things and merchandiſe as 


you have need of there : ſo that your 
Flighneſs ſhall be very well ſerved, and 
better contented, than you have hither- 
to been with the Portugals and Spa- 


mards, our enemies, who only, and 
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none elſe of theſe regions, have fre- 
quented thoſe your, and the other king- 
doms of the eaſt: not ſuffering that the 
other nations ſhould do it, pretending 
themſelves to be Monarchs and abſo- 
lute Lords of all thoſe kingdoms and 
provinces, as their own conqueſt and 
inheritance, as appeareth by their lofty 
title in their writings. The contrary 
whereof hath very lately appear'd unto 
us ; and that your Highneſs, and your 
royal family, fathers and grandfathers, 
have (by the grace of Gop, and their 
valour) known not only to defend your 
own kingdoms, but alſo to give wars 
unto the Portugals in the lands which 
they poſſeſs ; as namely in Malaca, in 
the year of the humane redemption 
1575, under the conduct of your: yali- 
ant captain Ragamacota, with their 
great loſs, and the perpetual honour of 
your Highneſs's crown and kingdom, 

« And now if your Highneſs ſhall be 
pleaſed to accept into your favour and 
grace, and under your royal protection 
and defence, theſe our ſabjedts, that: 
they may freely do their buſineſs now, 
and continue yearly hereafter: This 
bearer, who goeth chief of this fleet of 
four ſhips, hath order (with your High 


neſs licence) to leave certain factors, 


with a ſettled houſe of factory in your 
kingdom, untill the going thither of 
another fleet, which | ſhall go thither 
upon the return of this. Which left 
factors ſhall learn the language, and 
cuſtoms of your ſubjects, whereby, the 
better and more lovingly to converſe 
with them. | 

« And the better to confirm this con- 
federacy, and friendſhip betwixt us, We 
are contented, if your Highneſs be ſo 
pleaſed, that you cauſe capitulations 
reaſonable to be made: And that this 
bearer do the like in our name ; which 
We promiſe to perform royally, and en- 
tirely, as well herein as in other agrec- 
ments, and arguments which he will 
communicate unto you ; to whom We 
do greatly deſire your Highneſs to give 
entire faith and credit; and that you 
will receive him and the reſt of his com- 


' pany, under your royal protection, fa- 


vouring them in what ſhall be reaſon 
and juſtice. And We promiſe on our 
behalf to re-anſwer in like degree, in 
all that your Highneſs ſhall have need 
out of theſe our kingdoms. And We 
deſire that your Highneſs will be plea- 
fed to ſend Us anſwer by the bearer of 
this our letter, that we may thereby 
underſtand of your royal acceptance of 
the friendſhip and league, which we 
offer, and greatly deſire, may have a 
happy beginning, with long ycars to 
continue, 


This 
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This was her majeſty's letter, which 
the general had taken care to get tranſ- 
lated into Arabic by a Jew whom he 
had brought out of England with him. 
Upon his next going to court, he found 
the king perſectly pleas'd with the letter, 
for he told him he would take ſuch order 
that his miſtreſs's pleaſure ſhould be fol- 
low'd in every point: and that he had 
commanded two of his counſellors to con- 
fer with the ambaſſador in thoſe other 
things which he had to propoſe; and 
aſſurd him he would agree to every 
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When the commiſſioners had agreed to 
theſe and other articles debated between 
the general and them, they were drawn 
up in form, and approv'd by the king. 
After which the Eugliſb proceeded to load 
their ſhips with pepper; but it being 
ſcarce at Abhen, they ſent the Suſan to 
Priaman on the ſouth part of the iſland, 
under the care of Mr. Henry Middleton, 
as captain and merchant, 

But the Portugal ambaſſador, then at 
Achen, was very diligent in obſtruQing 
the Engl; 


fb affairs, and in order to prevent 
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thing that was reaſogable and honourable: 
and after the ambaſſador had been nobl 


The Por: 
rugueſe 
Ambaſla- 


their trade, propoſed to the king to ſettle 
ya factory of his countrymen in the city, 


_ .entertain'd, as at firſt, he was diſmiſs'd. 


The perſons appointed to manage the 
treaty with him were the chief prieſt or 
biſhop of their religion (who was a man 
every way qualify'd for it) and an old 
counſellor. The general ſent to them both 
to know when they would meet to treat of 
the affair referr'd to them, and a day was 
fix d for the conference. 

At the time of meeting, the general 
made his demands, and they argu'd upon 
them; but, not to give an unneceſſary 


1. Freedom of trade to all the ports 
belonging to his majeſty for all e 
ſhips, without paying any cuſtom for 
goods imported or exported. 

2. That the ſubjects of Achen ſhould 
in all dangers and difficulties aſſiſt the 
Engliſh both with- ſhips and men to faye 
their ſhips and goods. 


3. That the Exgliſb ſhould have power 
to make wills, and bequeath their effe&s 


in Achen to whom they ſhould think fit, 


4. That all bargains. or contracts be- 
tween the Engliſh and the ſubjects of 
Achen ſhould be good and valid, and that 
the king's ſubjects ſhould be oblig'd to 
fulfil them. 


5. That the Eugliſb who were guilty 
of any miſdemeanour among themſelves, 
might be puniſh'd by their own officers, 
without being oblig'd to have recourſe to 


the magiſtrates of Acher. 


6. That the Eugliſb, upon due com- 
plaint made to the civil magiſtrate, for 
any injuries done them by the Indians, 
ſhould be aſſur'd of having juſtice done 
them by his majeſty's judges. 


7. That no Engliſh goods ſhould be 


arreſted or ſtop'd in any port belonging 


to his majeſty, nor ſhould any price be 
put upon them but by themſelves. 


8. That the Eugliſh ſhould enjoy liber- 
ty of conſcience, and have the free exer- 
ciſe of their own religion. 


II. 8. 


and defired leave to build a fort at the dor en- 


mouth of the harbour, under colour of % 


having their goods preſery'd from fire, to 2 


ct 


which they might be ſubject in Achen; their In- 
but the king ſeeing his deſign, anſwered tere. 


with an air not very agreeable to the am- 
baſſador, that his maſter ſeem'd to have 
ſo great regard to the ſafety of Achen, 
« by deſiring to fortily it at hisown charge, 
that one would think he deſign'd to give 
* his daughter in marriage to his ſon. But 
cc 


that he needed not to give himſelf that 


Privi- detail of their conference, they agreed | trouble, for he could fortify it, when 
ledges upon the following conceſſions to the Zg- | © there was occaſion for it, without his 
5 liſh. | | © aſſiſtance; and as to the ſaving their 
Engliſh, « goods, he would lend them a houſe at 


cC 
cc 
cc 


the ſame diſtance from the city, within 
the land, where they might be ſafely 
kept. ” And from that time, the kmg 
received the ambaſſador ſo coldly that he 
ſoon retir'd from court. 

But altho' they found they were not able 
to put the Eugliſh in diſgrace with the King, 
they endea vour d to do them miſchief ano- 
ther way, which came to the general's ears 
after the following manner. A Portugueſe 
captain of a ſhip who had come from Heu- 
gal to Achen, and liv'd in the ambaſſa- 
dor's houſe, had an Iadian in his ſer- 
vice, a cunning fellow,and by his maſter's 
order came as a {py into the Eugliſb quar- 
ters, under colour of ſelling hens. The 
general having information of his having 
been, more than ordinary, curious in tak- 
ing notice of every thing, tent for him, and 
telling him, it was pity that ſuch a man 
as he could not find a better employment 
than ſelling of hens. The Indian made 
anſwer that ſuch was his preſent maiter's 
pleaſure, for he was not at his own liber- 
ty to chuſe his trade. And what would 
you do (ſaid the general) for that perſon 
who would give you your freedom & J 
would venture my life for him, 1aid the 
Indiam. Meli (replied the general) [ w1/l 
do it, if you will be honeſt. Then he 
ask'd him what the Portugueſe ſaid of 
him and his flect; to which the Indian 
replied, that they had ſent ſome Chineſe 


ſpies aboard the fleet; that they had taken 
2n account of the number of guns and men 
5 aboard 
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aboard each of them, and had drawn 
draughts of every thing, and that in a few 
days, the ambaſſador intended to ſend to | 
Malacca for forces to come and ſurprize 
his ſhips in the port, Altho' the general 
laugh'd at this advice before the Indian, 
yet the next time he ſaw the king, he did 
not negle& to tell him of it, deſiring his 
majeſty to ſend orders to the other ports 
of his kingdom, to ſtop ſuch ſtrangers as 
ſhould take ſhipping there without paſs- 
ports; and the king promiſing to do it, 
he being ſecretly adviſed by his Indian, | 
of the departure of two of the ambaſſador 
of Portugal's ſervants and of the port 
they were to embark at, gave the king 
notice: And the matter was ſo order'd, 
that no ſearch was made till their ſhip was 
going over the bar; and then the gover- 
nor of the town ſent a frigate after them, 
under colour of ſearching for contra- 
band goods, and ſeeing the two Europeans, 
they as'd who they were, and they an- 
ſwering they came from Achen, and that 
The king they belong'd to the Portugal ambaſla- 
7 dor; the officer pretended they had ſtolen 
a „ ſome goods from their maſter, and there- 
rhe Eng- fore he muſt ſend them back to Achen. 
lin, Thus ſeizing all their papers, he brought 
them aſhore, and ſent them and their pa- 
pers under a guard to the king, 

The Fare general was ſoon appriz'd 
of what had been done, who gave his ma- 
jeſty humble thanks for his us ; but 
hearing that the ambaſſador deſigned to 
leave the city, he farther beg'd of the king 
to ſtop him for a week till he got before 
him, fince he intended to go to Priaman 
and Bantam to load his other Ships. This 
the king likewiſe complied with, and, by 
ſeveral pretences, kept him 20 days, till 
the Eugliſb ſhips had fail'd, ſo that the 
Porttgueſe at Malacca had no intelligence 
of their ſailing, nor any hint to ſecure 
their ſhipping. 

They ſeit The general, before his departure, pre- 
8 „ ſented Mr. Starky and Mr. Styles to the 
of Ma. king, as the perſons whom he was to 
lacca, leave behind him to carry on the trade 
at Achen, to whom his majeſty promis'd 

his protection. Aſter which the general 

ſet fail, and going within twenty leagues 

of Malacca, he came to an anchor in 

and take the ſtraights undiſcover'd. On the 3d of 
a Portu- October they ſpy'd a large ſhip, to which 
fai. they gave chaſe, and altho' ſhe proy'd to 
be a ſhip of goo tuns, they ſoon became 

maſters of her. In this ſhip they found 

ooo packs of calicoes and pintado's, be- 

ſides a great deal of other merchandizes ; 

ſo that with what goods they had brought 

from Achen, they loaded all their ſhips, 

and might have loaded more if they had 

had them. After which he return'd to 

Achen, having eſcaped narrowly a water- 

ſpout which fell not far from their ſhips, 


"oe 


— 


which would have gone nigh to have Tank 
them, had it fallen upon them; for it fell 
perpendicular like the caſcade of 'a river, 
and made the ſea boil at a ftrange rate, 
with the violence of it. | 7 

The general, at his return to Aben, 
heard from his friends the noble treatment 
they had recciv'd from the king; and 
therefore pick d out of the ſpoils of the 
Portugueſe he had taken ſuch things as 
he thought were fitteſt to be preſented to 
his majeſty, and having demanded an au- 
dience, went to court, where he was chear- 
fully receiv'd, the King expreſſing his ſa- 
tisfaction at his ood fabxeſs againſt their 
common enemy. The general now intend- 
ing to depart for England, had a long 
conference with the king, and having 
thank'd his majeſty for all the favours he 
had receiv'd from him, which indeed had 
been done him with the beſt grace imagin- 
able, and having again recommended his 
countrymen to his protection, he ask'd his 
majeſty's commands to his miſtreſs, and 
receiy'd the following letter written in 
Arabic, and was tranſlated by Mr. Bedwel. 


The king of Acxzn's Letter to the queen 
5 ENGLAND. 


* LORY be to GO D, who has . ty 
5 magnify'd himſelf in his works, of Achcr 


* glorify'd his dominion, ordain'd kings 
* and kingdoms, exalted himſelf alone in 
* power and majeſty. He is not to be 
** utter'd by word of mouth, nor to be 
* conceiy'd by the imagination of the 
* heart: He is no vain phantome: No 
* bound may contain him, nor any ſimi- 
* litude expreſs him. His bleſſing and 
* his peace is over all his goodneſs in the 
* creature. He has been proclaim'd by 
e his prophet heretofore, and ſince that 
<« often, and now again by the writing at 
ce this preſent, inferiour unto none. For 
ce this city, which is not flack to ſhew 
their love, hath manifeſted it in the 
« entertainment of that ſociety, which 
« failleth the horizons with joy, and has 
« confirm'd it to the eye by a ſign, which 
« brings knowledge of remembrance of it 
“generally and particularly. And for 
that their requeſt is juſt, with purpoſe 
« for exchange, and they themſelves of 
« honeſt carriage, and their kindneſs great 
“in doing good in general to the crea- 
« tures,helping the creature in proſperity 
« and adverhity jointly, giving liberally 
« unto the poor, and ſuch as ſtand in 
« need of their abundance, preſerving the 
creature to their uttermoſt with a wil- 
„ling mind; which for them now is ex- 


« tended unto India and Mach“; ſend- Cir 
« ing forth the chiefeſt men of diſcretion man- 


« and note, calling alſo the beſt of the 
« creatures to council herein. | 


c«c This 


Bock II. 


+ Achen. 


* Spain. 


Chap. II. 


„„ This is the Sultana which doth rule 


« in England, France, Ireland, Holland 


K 
<« 


and friſeland: GOD continue that 
kingdom, and that empire long in po- 
ſterity. : | 

« And becauſe that he which has ob- 
tain'd the writing of theſe letters from 
the king of the kingdom of Aſbley +, 
who does rule there with an abſolute 
power. And for that there came unto 
us a good report of you, declared and 
ſp very joyfully by the mouth of 
captain 7ames Lancaſter (G O D con- 
tinue his welfare long) and for that you 
do record that in your letters there are 
commendations unto us; and that your 
letters are patent privileges; Almighty 
GOD advance the purpoſe of this 
honourable conſociation, and confirm 
this worthy league. 

And for that you do affirm in them, 
that the ſultan of Afrangie is your 
enemy, and an enemy to your people, 

in what place ſoever he be from the firſt 
until now; and for that he has lift up 

' himſelf proudly, and ſet himſelf as 
king of the world, yet what is he be- 
ſides his exceeding pride and haughty 
mind ? In this therefore is our joy in- 
creas'd, and our ſociety confirm'd : for 
that he and his company are our ene- 
mies in this world, and the world to 
come: ſo that we ſhall cauſe them to 
die, in what place ſoever we ſhall meet 
them, a publick death. 

And moreover you do affirm, 


cc 
cc 


that 


o GOD be praiſe and thanks for the 
greatneſs of his grace. This therefore 
is our ſerious will, and honourable pur- 
poſe truly in this writing, that you 
may ſend from your people unto our 
ports to trade and to traffick ; and that 
whoſoever ſhall be ſent unto us in your 
highneſs's name, and to whomſoever 
you ſhall preſcribe the time, they ſhall 
be a joint company, and of common 
privileges. For this captain and his 
company, ſo ſoon as they came to us, 
we have made them of an abſolute ſo- 
cicty : and we have incorporated them 
into one corporation and common dig- 
nities: and we have granted them li- 
* berties, and have ſhew'd them the beſt 
courſe of traffick. And to manifeſt un- 
to men the love and brotherhood be- 
tween us and you in this world, there 
is ſent by the hand of this captain, ac- 
© cording to the cuſtom, unto the famous 
city *, a ring of gold, beautify'd with 
a ruby, richly placed in his ſet, two 
yeſtures woven with gold, embroider'd 
with gold, encloſed in a red box of 
Trin +. 

Written in Tarich hof the year 1011 
of Mahomet. Peace be unto you. 


po. defire peace and friendſhip with us. 


| 
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This letter (which, I dare ſay, was 
better in the Arabic than it ſounds in the 
Eugliſb) the King deliyer'd to the general, 
together with three pieces of cloth richly 
wrought with gold of curious workman- 
ſhip; and a fine ruby in a ring: as alſo a 
ring with a ruby for himſelf. And all 
things being prepar'd for their departure; 
the general went with a dozen of the beſt 
people about him to take his laſt farewell 
of him. The King, among other things, 


ask'd him if the Exgliſh knew any thing 


of David's pſalms, to which he anſwering 


in the affirmative, the king told him that 
he and his nobles would ſing a pſalm for 
their preſervation, which they did in 
their language ; and after they had done, 
the general and his people, at his maje- 
ſty's deſire, ſung one after the Engl;/h 
manner, and ſo took their leave. 

Upon the ↄth of November 1602, the 
three ſhips ſet fail from Achen, and after 
two days failing, the general diſpatch'd 
the Aſcen/ion directly for England, being 
determin'd to go to Bantam in ſearch of 
the Suſan, lent thither beforehand, as has 
been oblery'd. 

The general then on board the Dragon 
accompany'd with the Hector, purſu'd 
his courſe towards Bantam, but alon 
the coaſt of Sumatra they fell among 
rocks or ſmall iſlands very dangerous for 
ſhips,but by good providence they eſcap'd 
without any damage, and arriv'd at Pyi- 
aman, 15 min. on the ſouth of the line, 
November 26. Here they found the 
Suſan, which had provided good ſtore of 
pepper, and ſome cloves. After ſhe was 
laded, the general diſpatch'd her likewiſe 
for England, and fail'd with the other 
two ſhips for Bantam, (which, as we 
have ſaid, is in the iſland of Java,) 
having letters from the queen of Euglaud 
to that King. 

Having coaſted the whole ſouth weſt 
ſide of the ifland of Sumatra, they en- 
ter'd the ftreights of Sunda the 15th of 


379 


The Eng- 
liſh leave 
Achen, 


December, and in two days more enter'd end ar- 
the road of Bantam upon the north end e in 


road, they faluted the city with all their 
guns out of both ſhips; and the next 
day the admiral ſent captain Middleton 
aſhore with a meſlage to the king, who was 
well receiv'd, and a nobleman ſent back 
with him to bid the admiral welcome, and 
to invite him aſhore. Upon this meſſage 
the general taking about 16 of his people 
with him, went aſhore, and under the con- 
duct of the noble Iudiau went to court, 
where he was introduced to the king, 
who was not above 10 or 11 years of age. 
Aſter he had deliver'd his letters, and a 
preſent of plate, the king refer'd him to 
the protector of the kingdom for an an- 


{wer ; which was ſo favourable, that ha- 
, 


ving 


of Java. As toon as they came into the Eg 


ay. 
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The Ja- 
vans 
great 
thieves. 
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ying had a houſe afſign'd him, he brought 
his people and their goods . aſhore, and 
began to traffick with the inhabitants. 

| Bur they found the Javans the great- 
eſt thie ves in the world, and therefore 
having complain'd of two or three ſeveral 
thefts committed by them in the night, 


they got an order from the protector to 


kill any of the citizens that ſhould be 


The Eng- 
liſn ſail 
bome- 
wards. 


"The ad- 
miral's 
ſhip in 


danger. 


Th CY Ore 
rive in 
England. 


ſound about their houſe aſter ſuch an 
hour; and they were forced to put it in 
execution, and kill'd four or five before 
they could keep their goods, and then 
they traded to good purpoſe, and by the 
middle of February they had laded their 
ſhips with pepper. 

The general having ſent a pinnace to 
the Molucca iſlands to ſettle a factory and 
trade there againſt the next return from 
England, and having appointed a factory 
at Bantam, took lea ve of the King and 
the protector, and ſet fail the 2oth of 
February, for the cape of Good Hope ; 
but in the end of April and beginning of 
May they had two ſevere ſtorms; and the 
laſt ſo violent, that the admiral's ſhip loſt 


.her rudder, and drove at the mercy of the 


wind, ſo that they were ſometimes with- 
in four leagues of the cape, and then the 
wind changing, they were driven five de- 
grees to the ſouthward. At laſt they 
made a rudder of the mizen maſt, but it 
was with great difficulty that they got it 
hung, nor did it keep long when it was; 
ſo that the crew aboard the Hefor (which 
in this diſtreſs had kept cloſe by the ad- 
miral's ſhip) advis'd the. general to take 
all his men aboard the other ſhip, and to 
lea ve his own to drive where ſhe would, 
but he would not hear of it; on the con- 
trary he writ a letter to England, and 
gave ſecret orders to the new captain of 
the Hector (for Middleton had dy'd at 
Bantam) to make the beſt of his wa 
home. But captain Sander Cole verttur'd to 
diſobey that order, nor would he leave his 
admiral in ſuch diſtreſs, but coming aboard 
him with the beſt ſwimmers and divers 
that were in his ſhip, they got the rudder 
ſaſtned after ſuch a manner, that they 
made a ſhift to get to S. Helena by the 
5th of June, where they ſtaid to fix the 
rudder better, and kill'd a great number 
of wild goats and hogs. July the 5th. 
they ſet fail, and without any remarkable 
occurrence, by good providence they ar- 
HER m the Downs the 11th of September 
1603. 


F 


A deſcription of Java Major, and of the 
firſt Engliſh factory ſettled there, from 
February 1602, to October 1605. 
Written by Mr. Edmund Scot. 


AV 4 Major is a large iſland in the 
Indian ſea only divided from Sumatra 


leagues; but it is very ill repreſented: in 


y | were not very beautiful, were more laſt- 


convenient harbours of any that can be 


moſt eaſt and weſt, the longeſt way 146 


our maps, if it is half ſo broad, from 
ſouth to north, as 90 leagues. It lies 
between 7 and 9 deg. of fonth. lat. It 
is a mountainous place, altho' thoſe moun- 
tains are not ſo high but that people tra- 
vel over them either a foot or a horſe- 
back. But towards the ſea the ground is 
low and marſhy, where their chief towns 
Rand, and for that reaſon are unwhole- 
ſome, eſpecially to ſtrangers. Their moſt 
conſiderable towns are Chiringin, Bantam, 
Jacatra (now Batavia) and Jorlan; all 
which lie on the north ſide of the iſland. 
Bantam was once the place of greateſt 
trade ſor pepper, even before A⅛ben, be- 
cauſe all the merchants brought it from 
other places to this city; but after the 
Dutch got footing in the iſle, they ſpoil'd 
the trade of Bantam. 

The city was about the time mention'd, 
viz. in 1602, about a league in length, 
and very populous; they had three mar- 
kets there every day, one in the mornin 
and two in the afternoon: and thoſe, 
eſpecially that in the morning, are as 
much frequented as annual fairs are in 
England, altho' upon enquiry, the Engliſh 
found there was more cry than uool, their 
merchandiſe being but very inconſiderable. 

This town was divided in two, One 
for the Ja vaneſes, and the other for ſtran- 
gers, this latter being moſtly inhabited by 
Chineſes, was call'd the China town. The 
houſes of the Javan Bantam were built 
for the moſt part of canes, the people be- 
ing naturally ſo idle and lazy, that they 
made any fort of buildings ſerve their turn, 
rather than work to make better. But 
the Chineſes, who were more induftrious, 
made theirs of brick ; which, altho they 


ing, and leſs obnoxious to fire. This town 
is divided from the other by a river which 
ebbs and flows, ſo that good large veſſels 
may come into the heart of the town; 
and if the people had but common ſenſe, 
the place 1s as fit for trade as any in the 
Eaſt Indies, there being the moſt ſafe and 


ſeen any where, In this China town the 
Engliſh and Dutch had their houſes, which 
they made all of brick. + 
The king of Bantam is an abſolute 
prince, and was at the time we ſpeak of 
the greateſt king of the iſland. Burt al- 
tho' they us'd martial law againſt offend- 
ers with a good deal of rigour, the 7a- 
vans were naturally and univerſally fo 
given to theft and robbery, that hanging 
half the country was not 1ufficient to cure 
them of that vice, unleſs they could have 
reform'd their other bad quality of idle- 
neis and lazineſs. And one part of 1 5 
| aw 
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by the ſtreights of Sunda. It lies al- 


Marder law was fo far from being likely to re- 
excours- ſorm them, that it rather was the occa- 
'- ” fion of the crime. For, the puniſhment 


ts — ſor murder was a fine to the king; but 


of puniſÞ* as this was no ſatisfaction to the friends 
ing i. of the deceas'd, they generally took re- 
venge of the murderer agd his relations, 
which brought new fines into the treaſu- 
ry; ſo that the more murders there were, 
the corrupt miniſtry was the richer, which 
was ſuch an encouragement to that crime, 
that they frequently cut off a whole fa- 
mily for the killing of one : and this was 
done after the Italian manner, by a ſti- 
letto in the. dark, or by a ſet of brayo's 
at. great diſadvantage; for bloody re- 
vengeful people ſeldom fight upon equal 
terms, or give their enemy fair play for 
his life. | 
Adultery is puniſh'd by the death of 
both the guilty perſons, when it can be 
prov'd, A man may have only three 
wives, but as many women flayes to at- 
tend them as they pleaſe; but they are 
oblig'd to keep ten for each wife ; and 
thoſe ſlaves they uſe for concubines at 
pleaſure. This multitude of Nlaves keeps 
them perpetually poor, ſo that their pride 
and lazineſs hindring them from following 
any buſineſs, they ſteal and rob to main- 
tain their families. Leg 
On the other hand, the Chineſes, who 


live among them, are of a quite contrary 


be reckon'd ſlaves to the Zavans, ſince 
they have the planting, dreſſing, and ga- 
thering the pepper, which is the ſtaple 


take care to make their beſt of it, whilſt 
they ſooth the ridiculous pride of their 
maſters, which is ſo intolerable, that if a 
Ja van has his ſeat a quarter of an inch 
higher than another of equal rank, it is 
ſufficient ground of quarrel, and occaſions 
perhaps a ſcore of murders, 
The reli The Javans, who are a fort of Maho- 
zin ef metans, have but little religion. They 
0 * ſay there is no occaſion to worſhip Gop, 
becauſe he is good, and will not do hurt 
to his creatures; and therefore moſt of 
their religious worſhip is addreſs'd to the 
devil, to bribe him to be civil to them, 
But yet our author is of opinion, that 
they might be brought to chriſtianiry, if 
pains were taken with them; ſince they 
found that they did not ſeem averſe to 
any of the principles of it, except what 
reſtrain'd them from Juſt, to which all 
the eaſtern countries are much addicted. 
The Chineſes are for the moſt part of 
no religion; only ſome of them believe 
tranſmigration of ſouls, and that the wic- 
ked when they die ſhall have their ſouls 
ſent into ſome deſpicable creature as a pu- 
niſhment for their eximes. But it would 


diſpoſition. They think it no affront to | 


commodity of the whole iſland ; but they | 


ſeem that they are not fix'd in this princi- 
NY XIII. 1. | 
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ple, or elſe it would feſttain them from 


practioes which according to that doctrine 


muſt confine their ſouls to toads or worſe 


animals. | 

This was the diſpoſition of the diffe- 
rent people of Bantam when general 
Lancaſter left Mr. $:arky with eight o- 
thers of his company te manage the fac- 
tory with the allowance of the young 
king and the protector, as we have ſaid 
before. The general had likewiſe ſent a 
pinnace to Banda with thirteen of his 
3 to ſettle another factory, under 
the conduct of Mr. Thomas Keith as maſ- 
ter, and Mr. Tudd merchant; but after 
two months being toſs d at ſea, the mon- 
ſoons being contrary to them, they re- 
turn'd to Bantam. 

We obſery'd in the laſt ſection of this 
chapter, that the Engliſh, by licence from 


the government of Bantam, had been o- 


bliged to ſhoot four or five off. the thieyes 
who attempted to break into their houſe 
at night: And this ſtuck in their ſto- 
macks with ſuch reſentment, that, after 
the general's departure, they in reyenge 
attempted ſeyeral times to ſet fire to their 
ſtore-houſe, where the' bulk of their 
goods were kept, by ſhooting fiery arrows 
in the night; but this having, by good 


providence, been obſery'd by one of the liſh woreg 


Engliſh, their houſes being all of brick, 
they could only fire the roof, and that, 
by the alarm given, was prevented, and 
a watch was kept all night for two years 
after, altho' it was a great fatigue for ſo 
few men. 


Upon the 21ſt of March, 1603, the 


town was ſet on fire by an accidental ſhot, 


and among others the Dutch ware-houſe 
was burnt, where the HEugliſb had ſome 
goods. The fire came near the Engliſh 
houſes, and a rabble of the Javan thieves 


The Ja- 

vans en- 
dea vour 
to burn 
the Eng- 


bouſe. 


came about them, but the factory being 


upon their guard, they forc'd them to 
retire, 


Soon after this, Mr. Stzarky and Mr. 
Morgan, their two chief merchants, died. 
And the Javans, not daring to attempt 


the Engliſh houſes, ſet fire to ſome of the 


Chineſe, who were indebted to the Eng- 


liſh, and hurt them by making their 


debtors inſolvent. But the admiral of Ye 44. 


Bantam, who had always befriended the miral of 


Engliſh, ſent them a guard of his people, 
which was a great relief to them, 

But a new. protector having been cho- 
ſen for the young King, he grew jealous 


| of the Eng/iſh applying to the admiral, 


and therefore under-hand deſign'd to do 
them miſchief, bur Mr. Scot, the author 
from whole journal Purchas took this ac- 
count, went to the protector with a pre- 
ſent, who. promis'd them his protection. 
However they were ſtill upon the watch 
againſt the thieves, and had ſeveral ſcuf- 

5 E fles 


Manta 
their 


friend, 
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les with them, but by their good care 


and courage they kept their houſes ſafe 
from them. In this continual alarm, % 
were kept a long time, and were frais d, 
and took to their arms upon ſeveral occa- 
ſions; and even ſometimes their very 
dreams, of being attack d by the J- 
vans, made ſome get up half aſleep and 
run to arms, in which they were in dan- 
ger of hurting one another, But the Ja- 
vans were ſo much afraid of the whiſtling 
of a bullet, that one ſhot from the Eng- 
liſh quarter made them run as if an army 
had been coming againſt them. But the 
Engliſh were ſo alarm'd with fire, that 
altho they could ſleep ſound when the 
drums beat at their bed's ſide, the leaſt 
whiſper of fire, althoꝰ mention'd but oc- 
caſionally, would make them leap out 
of bed and get to arms, ſo that they a- 
greed, .not to name the word fire, in the 
night, without having good reaſon for it. 
To make their affairs worſe, the Dutch, 
who had affected to call themſelves Eug- 
Dutch ſh, had diſoblig'd the people of Bantam, 
diſovlige by their rude unmannerly behaviour, and 


2 P of by making drunken quarrels; inſomuch 


antam; that the Exeliſb, when they walk d the- 


is reſent- ſtreets, could hear both Javans, and the 
Sy Chineſes (with whom they had always 
| liv'd in friendſhip) ſpeak diſreſpectſully 
of the Engliſh, which they were ſur- 
priz'd at; and finding, upon inquiry, 
the reaſon of it, they conſulted” together 
how to diſtinguiſh between them and the 
Dutch, which they agreed to-do after 
this manner, 
The Eng- The queen's coronation day being the 
liſh con- 17th of Nov. and they not knowing of 
+4: her death, reſolved to ſolemnize the day, 
guiſo by putting on their beſt cloaths, and hav- 
chem- ing ſcarfs of white and red taffata, and to 
ſelves. diſtinguiſh the . merchants from the com- 
mon men, they had their ſcarſs edg'd with 
old fringe. They likewiſe ſet up their 
flag with S. George's croſs upon their chief 
houſe, and marching one by one in their 
own bounds, (becauſe they were but 14.) 
they fir'd their pieces in volleys. This 
brought the Sabinder or governor of the 
city to ſee them, accompanzed with ſome 
of the chief nobility, who having ask'd 
them the meaning of it, they told them 
the reaſon. Why then, ſaid the Sabinder, 
do not the Engliſh of the other houſe do as 
you do? To this they anſwer'd, that they 
were not their country men, nor had any 
thing to do with Exglaud, nor were go- 
vern'd by a monarch, and that both their 
laws and cuſtoms as well as their language 
were different from ours; and if they had 
done any thing to diſoblige the city, it 
was not chargeable upon them or their na- 
tion. This fatisfy'd the governor and his 
People who commended them for their 
loyalty. In the afternoon they march'd 


in proceſſion thro” the city, that the Inha- 
bitants might take notice of them, and 
Know them from the Dutch. And ever 
aſter that, as they paſt the ftrect, they 
could hear the very children as they ran 
after them, calling out, Oran engrees bayk. 
Oran Hollanda Jabad. The Engliſhmen 
are good; but the Hollanders are ſtark 


"= 7 | 
here had been ſeyeral Durch captains 
at Bantam during theſe tranſaQions, and 
nine or ten Ships under the command of 
admiral Farwick, who behav'd himſelf 
with civility towards the rao But 
upon his departure, ſome other Dutch veſ- 
ſels coming thither, after they had taken a 
rich carrack laden with raw filk, musk, 
and other coſtly wares, near the iſland of 
Mackow ; Theſe brib'd the protector of Durch 
Bantam ſo high, that they had much brite 7. 
greater intereſt with him than the Engliſh n fue. 
h 4 d. i ter, 
In February 1603 Mr. Wallis one of 
the Engliſh died, and ſeveral more fell 
ſick, which they attributed to the heat of 
the Pepper in milling and ordering it, ſo 
that they were forced to employ the Chi- 
neſe's in that work; whom they found to 
be great cheats, and therefore they always 
had an overſeer to watch them that they 
did not ſpoil the pepper: For they had 
found out that they fold pepper to the The Chi. 
Dutch at the ſame rate they themſelyes dle 
had bought it; and yet it was obſervable — i 
that they were fonder of dealing with them cher, 
than with the Zxgl;ſþ; but the miſtery 
ſoon came out, which was that the Zngl/b, 
who underſtood that commodity. better 
than the Dutch, would not buy, at any 
rate, pepper that was ſpoil'd, whereas the 
Dutch bought all that was offer'd them; ſo 
that the Chineſe having mix'd theirs with 
water and dirt, they made a good bargain 
by taking the ſame price for equal weight 
of the bad, which they had at firſt paid 
for. good pepper. | 
But the protector being very cold to 
the Engliſh, at laſt ſent to Mr. Scot to 
borrow 1000 reals of eight, in the king's 
name; altho' he had put him off in the 
like demand for himſelf before, yet con- 
ſidering now the intereſt the Dutch had in 
him, he was fain to let him have 500, to 
prevent giving the Ho//anders the pleaſure 
of ſeeing an open rupture between that mi- 
niſter and the Eugliſb. 

About this time there came ſome Dutch 
in a junk from Jor, who had ſtolen away 
from thence with their goods, becauſe the 
Portugueſe's from Malacca, had beſieg'd 
it, threatning to burn the town unleſs the 
king would either kill the Dutch who 
were there, or elſe give them into their G 
hands ; but that prince bravely declared, _— 
he would loſe his kingdom rather than do 4 U 
one or the other; and therefore gave them Jo. 


A 
li; | 
bar 


Private 


Chap. 


iate intimation, and a veſſel to retire, 
which they did, and arriv'd ſaſe at Ban- 


tam. | 


The Eng- 


liſh ware - 
houſe ſet 


on fire; 


Afﬀter this manner was the year 1603 
ſpent ; but as if all their paſt troubles had 
been nothing, (altho' we have omitted ſe- 
veral unlucky accidents leſt we ſhould tire 
our readers) there now happened an affair 
which had like to have put an end to the 
factors and factory at once. 

A Chineſe next door to the Engliſh ware- 
houſe, who made and fold arrack, and in 
ſhort kept a Cin Shop, had two out-houſes 
for his gueſts to tipple in. This fellow, 
to ingratiate himſelf with the Javans, 
dug a vault in the bottom of one of thoſe 
houſes, and from thence made a mine un- 
der the ware-houſe, and came to the floor 


of the houſe; but not daring to cut the 


'But ſav'd 


4 Rebel. 


lon 12 
uam : 


planks for fear of diſcoyery by the noiſe ; 
they agreed to ſet fire to the floor from 
below. It was good luck that they did 
not dig quite croſs the floor, for if they 


had, they would ha ve found a yault ready | 


dug where there were 30,000 reals of plate 
buried, and a communication between that 
and the warehouſe. But having put fire 
under the planks, the damp earth hinder'd 
them to take fire ſo ſoon as they wiſhed ; 
but the ſmoak ſoon gave the alarm. But 
before any notice was taken of it, ſome of 
the packs in the ware-houſe were a fire; 
and it was with much ado that they got 
them out, and by promiſes and threatn- 
ings, they made the Chineſe labour, till 
they had quite extinguiſh'd the fire; but 
they had conſiderable loſs. 

After all the danger was over, a Chi- 
neſe bricklayer, who wrought at the Dutch 
houſe, let drop ſome words of the manner, 
in which it was carried on; by which 
means the Enghiſh found out the mine, 
and purſuing the vent, found. ſome of the 
villains, whom they tortur'd to make 


them confeſs, and then put ſeveral of 
them to death, but many of them fled to 


Jacatra. Among the fayourers of this 
plot, there was one of the blood royal o 
Bantam, call'd Mangelick, but he was 
known to be ſuch a deſperate villain, that 


the government durſt not meddle with 


him, and altho' he protected one of the 
chief conſpirators, they could not get him 
out of his hands; ſo that the Eugliſb 
were advis'd by their friend the admiral, 
not to diſguſt him more, by inſiſting upon 
his delivering up the delinquent, ſor he 
aſſured them that neither the protector 
nor any of the council would care to fall 
out with him: For this reaſon they let 
it drop. But ſoon aſter, this ruffian roſe 


in open rebellion againſt the king, and 


was ſupported by many of the gentry; 
and the protector either ſearing his power, 
or being a man of no courage himſelf was 


ſorced to call in the king of Jacatra to 


_ LancasTER's:V/oyage. 


ſuppreſs Mandelick, but he having forti- 
fied himſelf after their manner, kept in ths 
hold, and refus'd the challenge ſent him 
to fight; ſo that the admiral came to the 
Engliſh houſe, to deſire their aſſiſtance to 
fire his wooden fartreſs, with their guns. 
To affect this, the factory defir'd a quan- 
tity of ſalt- petre, brimſtone, and camphire 
to be given them, of which they made 
powder, and they employ d the Chineſe 
to make chain ſhot, and croſs ball ſhot 
for them, according to their direction. 
This being told to Mandelich, put him 
in great terror. For, it was obſerv'd by 
all ſtrangers coming to Bantam, that the 
Jadvaus were more afraid of the handful 
of Engliſh who were there, than of all 
the power of the government, or the 


greater number of the Dutch, infomuch - 


that when the Dutch did not dare to re- 
ſent any affront of the inſolent Ja vans, 
not by giving one of them a box on the 
ear, the Eugliſb reveng'd any injury done 
to them, not only by frequent and hearty 
drubbings, but by ſhooting them when 
they came near their habitation at unſea- 
ſonable hours, and ſometimes by hanging 
up ſome of the ring- leaders of them be- 
fore their gates for a terror to others. 
This method of proceeding had given the 
Javans ſuch dread of the Engliſh, that 
when Mandelick had intelligence of the 


preparations making againſt him in their 
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quarters, he capitulated with the protec- Bur qui- 


tor, 
the Kingdom with thirty of the moſt ob- 
noxious of his party. 

In the mean time, the Dutch, who al- 
ways kept fair with them in every thin 


and obtain'd leave to retire out of 4 
Ee 0 


the Eng- 
liſh, 


but matters of traffick, ſpirited up the 4 Dutch 
protector to forbid the Chineſes to ſell any trick. 


pepper to ſtrangers; but to blind the 


Tae ſome of the chief of the Hol- 
anders came to dine at the Eugliſb houſe 
the very day that the proclamation came 
out; and, among other diſcourſe, told 


them that the protector ow d them 10000 


facks of pepper: but Mr. cot, who was 
ſufficiently inform'd of thegtrick, deſir'd 


them to ſpare themlelyes the labour of 


endeayouring to impoſe upon him with 
fo unlikely a ſtory, becauſe he knew well 
that they were too wile to let the protec- 


tor be ſo much in their debt: by this re- 
ply, he gave them to underſtand, that 


they were no ſtrangers to the occaſion of 
the proclamation. | 
The next day, the Eugliſb apply'd 


themſelves to an old woman, who upon 


the reputation of her wiſdom, or for ſome 
other reaſon, had great intereſt with the 
protector. 


Mr. Scot complain'd to her, The Eng- 


(whom the admiral and the ſabindar call'd lin com- 
the queen of Bantam) of the injuſtice 90 of 
done them. She immediately ſent for the 


protector, and having ask'd him, before 
them, 
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them, about the 10000 ſacks of pepper, 
he pretended they were for the king's 
uſe; but they told him that the Dutch 
had own'd that they were for them, which 
he being not able to deny, the queen told 
him, he muſt not hurt the Engrees, and 
ſo they parted. And ſuch was the ha- 
tred the Chineſes and better ſort of Ja- 
vans bore to the Dutch, that they ſold 
their pepper upon truſt to the lib 
rather than take the Hollanders ready 
money . | 

Towards the end of November, 1604, 
by the arrival of a Dutch fleet, the Eng- 
liſb had an account of the death of queen 

' Elizabeth, and of the acceſſion of king 
James of Scotland to the united crowns 
of the two kingdoms, without any ftrug- 
gle or diſturbance, which gave them great 
Joy mix'd with grief for the demiſe of the 
queen. And not long after, a fleet of 
Enghſh came into the bay, to their great 
joy; but this fleet being the ſecond to 
the Eaſt Indies ſent by the company, we 
ſhall refer it to a new ſection, and in this, 
ſhall only give a ſhort deſcription of the 
ſolemnity of the king of Bantam's coro- 
nation and circumciſion, mentioned by 
Mr. Scot in his. journal. | 
Towards the end of Fine, 1605, the 
made great preparations for this ceremony, 
a large ſcaffold was erected on the green 
before the palace, and rail'd in quite 
round. Upon it were plac'd three ſeats, 
one 1n the middle, rais'd two foot higher 
than the other two, for the King, the o- 
thers, one on each ſide for the two near- 
eſt relations to the crown, | 
The 7Javans being bunglers in the ma- 
naging of fire arms, borrow'd ſome of the 
. Engliſh and Dutch to grace the ſolemni- 
ty ; but the Dutch taking upon them by 
reaſon of their numbers had the impu- 
dence to take place of the Exgliſb, which 
they not ſuffering, they went to logger- 
heads, and the Eugliſh behay'd themſelves 
ſo well, that they did not yield their rank, 
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every day, ſomething new to be ſeen. 
The king's guards were placed round the 
rails, and when they were drawn up, 
made a good appearance; but, in their 
march did not keep rank as other nations 
do, but march'd one after another as cloſe 
as they conld, with their arms pois'd, in- 
termix'd with drums of a metal they cal- 
led Tombaga, which made a noiſe like. 
pots. or kettles, and being of different 
ſizes, had ſame reſemblance to a ring of 
bells of ken tones. Their enſigns 
were fixt to long poles bending at the top 
like a bow, the colours being about a 
yard broad hung down with a long pen- 
Seng? 75 * 

Every day, after the guards were plac- 
ed, the King was brought out in a very 
comical manner, riding aftride upon a 
man's ſhoulders, as our boys ſomerimes 
carry one another. When his majeſt 
was ſeated in his chair upon the ſcaffold, 
the guards paſs d by before him, aſter 
their awkward manner, and then came 
the preſents carry'd by women, and after 
every tenth woman, a female officer to 
keep them in order, The preſents 
brought by thoſe people, are generally 
not above the value of a ſhilling, but 
they are brought in folemn pomp. 

But after them came the preſents of 
the nobles, which are made up of rich 
veſtments for the king's own wearing, 
and theſe too are carry'd by women, and 
cover'd with a rich paraſol or canopy o- 
ver it, as is the heir of the- family who 
{ends the preſent. He is the youngeſt 
ſon, (according to their law) and as he 


— 


his obeyſance, and the officers having re- 
ceiv'd the preſent from the women, and 
carry'd them into the palace, the heir 
that purpoſe. And thus the nobility 


are ready, without regard to degree of 
quality. | | 


and the Java cntertain'd a great opini- 
on of their courage that durſt attack 
the Dutch at ſuch difadvantage in point 
of number, The evening after their firſt 
ditpute about precendency, Mr. Scot ask'd 
one of their merchants, what was - the 
meaning of their pretending to take the 
rank of the Ergliſþb? and whether he 
thought that they durſt ſhew any ſign of 
luch an intention at home? he bid him re- 
member how deſpicable a people they 
would have been if Fnglaud had not ſa- 
ved them from being fla ves to the Spa- 
niards. | 

As the ſhows exhibited here, continu'd 
a whole month, to give time for all the 
nobles and tributary kings to bring their 


approaches the king's preſence, he makes 


takes his ſeat upon a mat appointed for 


make their preſents according as they 


The Engliſh thinking themſelves obli- The Eng. 


ged to exert themſelves in ſnewing their Vi pre- 


——_— 


reſpect to the king, and yet not being in 
a condition to make a very coſtly preſent, 
endeavour'd to make up by the neatneſs 
and propriety of it, the want of riches. 


ſent to 


the king, 


Having therefore caus'd a pomgranate tree 
to be dug out of the ground with the 


earth about the roots of it, and the fruit 
and leaves in their prime, they had it ſet 


in a frame, which was made ſo wide that 


they placed green turf round the tree, and 
ſome white conies tied to the ęree, (thoſe 
conies having been a preſent from the 
Engliſh general to Mr. Scot, who was at 
that time at the head of the factory) theſe 


nibbled at the graſs growing out of the 


preſents to the young king, there was, 


turf: and the _ had made them 
artificial ſerpents, ſo like the life, that 
| any 


. 


any one would have thought they had 
been ready to devour the little animals 


about them. In the boughs of the 
tree, they had tied little birds of dif- 


ſetent ſorts, which ſung ſweetly ; and up- 


on the branches hung ſeveral pieces of 
cloth, fit for the king to wear, with 
pieces of Engliſh ſtuff which he might be- 
Row among his courtiers; together with 
a Damask riding cloth, and a caſe of piſ- 
tols richly adorn'd, the holfters having 
great filk ſtrings, with taſſels of gold, 
hanging at them. yy, 
I dis preſent dreſs'd up in the beſt man- 
ner they could, was carried by 30 Chi- 
neſe boys (becauſe they had no women); 
and a beautiful boy, dreſs'd very richly, 
went along with it to make the compli- 
ments” of the faQory to the king, and to 
excuſe the K, of the preſent from 
the ſmallneſs of their number, and their 
diſtance from their own country. The 
King's childiſh fancy was much taken 
with the oddneſs of the preſent, and he 
ſhew'd himſelf well pleas'd with it and 
the offerers of it. But as they were pre- 
ſenting it, the Engl diſcharg'd ſome 
very curious fire-wor 
jeſty was delighted with, but the wom 
ſcream'd out, for fear they ſhould have 
ſet the palace on fire. | 

Our author tells us, the Dutch like- 
wiſe made a preſent, but does not de- 
ſcribe it, only he gives us to underſtand 
that it was more valu'd by themſelves 
than by any body elſe. And one thing 
is very remarkable, that they were a- 
ſham'd of the government of their coun- 
try, and therefore brag'd much of their 
king (meaning the Grave Maurice) cal- 
ling him at every word Raia Hollanda, 
a vanity, for which their (now) Hogan 
Mogan States of Holland would hang 
them up: But they were not ſo High 
and Mighty in thoſe days. Thanks to 
their own induſtry, - and other people's 
negligence, that they have made ſuch a 
figure ſince. But whatever difference 
there was between England and Holland, 
as to the power they could boaſt in Eu- 
rope, at the time we now ſpeak of, they 
were ſo much ſuperiour in number to the 
Engliſh at Bantam (they being above 
100, and the Engliſh no more than 13,) 
that they thought themſelves their bet- 
ters, which the others, few as they were 
would never allow. 

But the moſt magnificent preſent was 
that of the king of Facatra, which was 
brought with great ſtate on the 23d of 


July. The Engliſh went to fee the ſhew, 


and took their ſtation on one ſide of the 
king's ſcaffold ; but the Javans ſent to 


N XIII. 2. 


s, which his ma- 


great ſolemnity. 


| ronation. 
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them to ſit down, (which was a poſture 


of reſpect in that country, ' contrary to 
the European cuſtom), but they refus'd 
to comply with their deſire, and ſtood by 
by the rails. As ſoon as the king of 7Jq- 
catra appear'd, the young king's guards, 
which were doubled that day, ftarted up, 
and took to their arms: It. was told Mr. 
Scot, who wonder'd at fo unufual a pro- 
ceeding, that it was not from any. appre- 
henſion they had of any violence to be of- 
ter'd by thoſe of Jacatra, but from the 


other tributary kings there preſent, who 


were enemies to that king. As ſoon as he 
came before the rails, he made his obey- 
ſance to the king of Bantam, and fate 
down, as it appear'd, out of fear to feel a 


ſtillettoas he paſt by the other little kings 


his enemies; for altho” our author ſays 
he was a man of courage, he knew he 
was not proof againſt a back ftab He, 


therefore, ſent a meſſage to the king, to 


know his pleaſure, who ſent two of his 
nobles to him, to bid him adyance; which 
he did, under the eſcorte of thoſe two, 


and was receiv'd by the King with great 


civility. 


men. It conſiſted of ſtrange fowls, ſome 
alive and real, others artificial; beaſts of 
different ſorts, among which one was 
vety furious, call'd Matchan, ſomewhat 


bigger than a lion, ſpotted white and red, 


with many black ſtreaks, going quite 


round from the ridge of his back, under 


his belly. This animal will leap 18 foot 
to ſeize his prey; and is ſo ravenous that 
ſeyeral perſons in and about Bantam 
have been torn in pieces by them; and 
the king and court go to hunt them with 
This Matchan was in- 
clos'd in a cage, and drawn upon a ſledge 
by buffalo's. After this beaſt, came an 
artificial repreſentation of a giant of about 


30 Foot high, and another figure repre- 


ſenting a devil. But the moſt curious part 
of the-prefent, was a large garden full of 
herbs and flowers, with a pond in the 
middle, out of which they took different 
kinds of fiſh before the young king, Af- 
ter this came in ſeveral tumblers and 
vaulters who perſorm'd the exerciſes. And 
laft came the king of Jacatra's fon in a 


chariot drawn by buffalo's, who made a 


ſpeech in his father's name to the young 
monarch, 

When all the preſents were made, 
which took up a whole month, the 
young king was carired to the moſch in 
great ſtate, where they perform'd the 
ceremony of his circumciſion, and that 
finiſh'd the ſolemnity of that King's co» 
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After he had taken his feat, the pre- The ling 


ſent paſs d by the ſcaffold, carried by wo- , Jaca- 


tra pre · 
ſent. 
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direction of admiral Lancaſter, ha- 

ving ſucceetled fo well, the company; were 
encourag'd. to try a ſecond. expedition in 

Admiral the ſame bottoms. Accordingly in March 
Henry 1604, they fitted out their ſour ſhips, 
ton ſails .MEntion'd,,in the firſt voyage, now com- 
for Ban- manded by. admiral Hen. Middleton, who. 
tam. made the voyage, with ſome difficulty, by 
: reaſon of ſickneſs among his people, and 
in the month of Decemler arriv d in Han- 

ram road, to the great joy of the Hugliſb 

factory „ fome of which went — 

ly gx where they found the admiral 
Himſelf and. moſt of his men in a very ill 


ſtate of health. 


As ſoon as he was able, he went aſhore, 


and being accompany'd, with all the mer- 
chants and other gentlemen, who were in 
a condition to quit the ſhips, was carry'd 
to court, and deliver'd king James's let- 
ters to the king of Bantam, notifying 
his acceſſion. to the throne of Exgland, 
and confirming the friendſhip and traffick 


enter'd into between the two nations of 


| England and Java. The 

+ king James to the young 
of one large ewer, two ftanding cups, one 
ſpoon, all of ſilver gilt, and ſix muskets 
with every. thing belonging to them; all 
which were Kindly receiv'd.. 

The Engliſo having call'd a "cqungil on 
board Ci miral, it was agreed that the 
Dragon and the Alcenſ on Would ſail for 
the Molucca's and there take in their la- 
ding, and return to Bantam, but that 


. ſent by 


the Hecton and the Suſan ſhould take in 


the pepper ready in the ware-houſe, and 
make the beſt of their way to England 
But the men. in the firſt two ſhips were 
not in a condition to depart till the 18th 
of January, by reaſon of ſickneſs : and 
when they ſail'd they were but in a ſorry 
condition. 

And from 


thence to 


Amboyna, where they parted, the wed 
Ternate. 


ral going to Ternate and the Aſcenſion to 
Banda, the former being within the firſt | © 
degree 'of north latitude, and the other 
between the 4th and 5th ſouth latitude. 
When the admiral arriv'd near Ternate, 
the firſt thing remarkable that he ſaw 
was a fleet of ſmall ſhips purſu'd by a 
great number of gallies. One of the 
ſhips coming up to the Dragon beg'd his 
aſſiſtance againſt their purſuers. The ad- 
miral enquiring who they were, and what 
gallies purſu'd them? was anſwer d by a 
Dutch merchant on board the flying ſhip, |* 
that the king of Ternate was there in per- 


See Dr. 

Harris's 
Ribl. V. 
Lp. 71. 


ſon, and ſeveral of his nobility were in 


ing conſiſted 


The Wend ane TaavglLrR. 


| 


They kept together till they went to 


that and the other ſhips ; that the gallics 
belong'd to Tidore, and would cut all their 
throats, without his aſbftance.,. , -, 
The admiral taking; the King and the 
en d made head againſt the gallics, bur in ;, 
ſpight of all he could do, · the furious Ti- » 


Boakls 


| Dutch. on board, who Were heels fright- Nel, 


et ween 


be king: 


of Ter- 


— boarded one, of the Teruatines, and nate ard 
po. every man of them to the Fyord, Tido 


he occaſion of this quarrel | (as they 
were inform'd. by the Dutch) was this. 

The Tes es having had poſſeſſion 
of both thoſe if)ands a long time before, 
and having a par to monopolize the 
trade of all the Molucca's, were diſoblig d 
at the king of Ternate for receiving any 
Dutch ſhips, and allowing them to trade 
there (for the Portugueſes had behay'd 
themſelves ſo inſolently, that all the 
iſlanders in the Eaſt Indies would have 


| gladly join'd with any force to get rid of 


them :) But there having been an old grudge 
between. the kings of Ternate and Tidore, 
the Portugueſes ſtir d up the latter to at- 
tack the other, and join d their forces 
with them for that purpoſe. The Dutch, 
on the other hand, join d the King of or 
nate, and io they went to w ar, but they 
of T:dore coming unexpectedly upon cheir 
enemies, had put them to flight. 4 

But notwithſtanding this ſcaſonable af- 
ſiſtance of the Eugliſb, their good friends 
he Dutch, being as jealous of the Engliſb 
trade as the Portugueſes had been of theirs, 
procur'd ſuch delays and obſtructions chat 
the admiral ſoon found he had little buſi- 
neſs there. And altho' he had a letter 
from K. James to the king, recommend- 
ing the admiral to him, and putting him 
in mind of the old friendſhip between the 
crowns,. from the time of Sir Francis 
Drake's being there, yet the Dutch con- 
triv'd it ſo, that all he could do was to 
procure a letter in anſwer to that he had 
brought from his maſter, The Indian 
king's was as follows. 


The king of T einate's better. 


6 majeſty 


[ He ſhould have 


ſaid of your majeſiy's kingdom} (by the late 


coming of the great captain Sir Francis 
Drake, in the time of my father, 
which is about 30 years paſt, by the 
which captain, my predeceſſors ſent a 
« ring unto the queen of England, as a 
« token of remembrance between us; 
« which if the aforeſaid Drake had been 
living, he could have inform'd your 
« majeſty. of the great love and friend- 
“ ſhip of either ſide ; he in behalf of the 
queen, my father for him and his ſuc- 
« ceſſors. Since which time of the de- 

rture of the ſaid captain, we have 


cc 
cc 
cc 


daily expected his return, my _ 
living 


Earing of the good 8 of your Dr. Har. 


ris ubi 


beet 7he ſecond ene r Bai Company, $87 
3 many years after; and daily ex- 
. ech of my father have ſtill div d in the 
t ame hope till I was father of eleven 
children. In which time I have been 


de w21N 
* 


141 


The 
liſn miſ- 


came not as 


* 
- 


petting his return. And I hafter the 


c inſorm d that the Eugliſbmen were men 
« of a bad diſpoſition, and that they 
peaceable merchants, but to 
diſpoſſeſs us of our kingdoms; which, 
by the coming of the bearer hereof, we 


have found-the contrary, whereof we 


« greatly rejoyce. And aſter many years 
of out expectation of ſome Engliſh forces, 
by the promiſe of captain Drake, here 
arrived certain ſhips, which we well 
<« hoped had been Engliſhmen, but find- 
jag the contrary, and being out of all 
<«<. hope! of ſuccour of the Eugliſb nation, 
« we were enforced to write to the prince 


of Holland, to crave aid and ſuccour 
00 


againſt our enemies the Portugals: 
and according to our requeſt, he has 
ſent hither his forces, which have ex- 
4 pell'd the Portugats out of all the forts 
« which they held at Amboyna, and Ti- 
dore. And whereas your majeſty has 
« ſent to me a moſt kind and friendly let- 
« ter by your ſervant captain Henry 


Midaleton that does not à little rejoyce 


« us. And whereas captain Heury Mid- 
« dleton was deſirous to leave a factory 
« here, we were willing thereunto, which 
« the captain of the Hollanders under- 
« ſtanding, he came to challenge me of a 
« former promiſe, - which 1 had written 
« to the prince of Holland, that if he 


& would ſend me ſuch ſuccours as ſhould 


« expel the Portugals out of thefe parts, 
no other nation ſhould have trade there 
« but only they. So that we were en- 


« enforced, againſt our liking, to yield! 


« unto the Holland Captain's requeſt for 
« this time, whereof we crave par- 
“ don of your highneſs; and if any of 
* your nation come hereafter they ſhall 
« be welcome. And whereas the chief 
captain of the Hollander does ſolicit us 
not to hold friendſhip with your nation, 
nor to give ear to your highneſs's let- 
ters, yet for all their ſuit, if you pleaſe 
© to ſend hither again you ſhall be wel- 
« come. And in token of the friendſhip 
which we defire of your majeſty, we 
have ſent you a. fmall remembrance, a 
Bahar of cloves, our country being 
poor, and yielding no better commodi- 
ty, which we pray your highneſs to 
accept in good part. g _ 

TERNATE. 


The admiral finding the Dutch intereſt 
ſtronger than his, left Ternate and went to 
Tidore, where altho' they had hinder'd 
their galleys from deſtroying the king of 
Ternate and his new friends the Dutch, 


yet there being at that time "peace be- 


— —„— 


\ 


deen Egal and Spain; lie was civill 
retvi vd, and Kev hog: his buſineſs th 
King writ the following letter by him to 
the king his maſter. $9, 
The king "of: Tiber to the ling of Exc- 
een TUO! LAND; OR K JO! 
rie art tk Wale 
<7 H LES: writing of the king of 
*1 Fare to the king of England is 
to let your highneſs underſtand tliat the 
king of Hhiland has ent into 'theſe 
parts a fleet of ſhips, to join with out 
ancient enemy the king of Ternate, 
« and. they jointly together have over 
*, run and ſpoil'd part of our country, and 
determin d to deſtroy both us and our ſub- 
jects. Now underſtanding by the bearer 
A hereof captain Henry Middleton, that 
your highneſs is in friendſhip with the 
* king of Spain, we deſire your majeſty 
„that you would takt'pity'of us, that 
« we may not be deſtroy d by the Kings 
« of Holland and Ternatr, to whom we 
„have offer'd no wrong; but they by 
«forcible means, ſeek to bereave us 0 
our kingdom. And as great kings up- 
Jon the earth are ordain'd by Gop, to 
« ſuccour all them that be wrongfully op- 
« preſt, ſo I appeal unto your majeſty 
for fuccout againſt my enemies, not 
«,doubting-bat to find relief at your ma- 
Sjeſty's hands. And if your majeſty 
ſend hither I humbly intreat it may be 
captain Henry Middleton or his bro- 
ther, with whom I am well acquaint- 


«-- bleſs you and all your-counſels, * 
Tibokt. 


But whilſt the Eugliſb admiral and the 
other ſhips Were abſent from Bantam, 
the one half being gone to the Molucca 
iflands, and the other towards England, 
as has been ſaid, the factory at Bantam 
met with new troubles. 


ed new duties, which they never had 


ment, there was an order iſſued out to 
forbid the porters to carry any more pep- 
per to their warehouſe. , So that, leſt 
they ſhould not be in readineſs for the 
ſhips againſt their coming back from the 
Molucca's (for they were under ſome ap- 
prehenſions of their being diſappointed 
there, becauſe a fleet of nine Dutch ſhips 
had fail'd from Bantam three weeks be- 
fore them,) Mr. Scot was forced to com- 
pound by paying a part of the cuſtoms 


demanded, and the protector pretended a 


| 


| 


great favour was done them in not inſiſt- 
ing upon the whole. 


+ > 3. 


«ed. Gop enlarge your kingdom, and 


The Protector, The pro- 


at the inſtigation of the Dutch, demand- tector ar 
anram 
* exctls 


paid before, and upon Mr. Scot's refuſing new 
to pay them, as being contrary to agree. taxes. 
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great feſtival mention'd, the Exgl;fb com- 


Turch 

quarrels 
with the 
Engliſh. 


. town of them. x 
Soon aſter the Aſcen/ion arriv'd from | 


ground of the quarrel; but having found 


A ſhort time after the \Heffor and &. 
[an bad ſail d for land, (under new 
aptains, ſor both the old ones died at 
raw, and many of their men) there 
came into the -bay a Dutch ſhip, which 
with the affiſtance of three others, bound 
for Cambaia, had taken four rich Portu- 
ueſe prizes. The captain of the Durch 
Thip was Cornelius Syverſon, a proud boot, 
who had neither manners, honeſty, not 
humanity. Upon his arrival the Dutch, 
who reſided at Bantam, gave up all cor- 
reſpondence with the Exgliſh :, How 
ever they made no hoſtile attempt, at 
leaſt not in a body, altho' fome particular 
perſons made brawls. and quarrels, ' of 
which neither their country nor themſelves 
had much cauſe to boaſt. | 


About the 24th of July, juſt after the 


y's admiral return'd from Ternate and 
idore, and inform'd the factory that, 
notwithſtanding his diſappointment, and 
the unkind and even ungrateful behavi- 
our of the Dutch, and the king of Ternate; 
he had gotten a good part of his loading 
in cloves; the factory told him they hop'd 
to make up the reſt of it out of their 
Warehouſe. 1 20 
But the Dutch, who hate all rivals in 
trade, altho' they did not dare to affault 
the Engliſh openly ; us'd them ill upon 


ſeveral occaſions when they got them at ſelf 


advantage; ſo that one day while the ad- 
miral was buſy in the warehouſe, with 
ſome of the merchants, two of the ſea- 
men came inall bloody, and told him the 

had been aſſaulted by a gang of Dutch, 
without any provocation given. Upon 


this the general got into the ſtreet with | £ 


only his cane in his hand, and order'd his 
people to give them a ſound drubbing; 
which they did, and beat them home to 
their own quarters, and one was run thro' 
the body. This brought ſome of the 
Dutch merchants to inquire into the 


that their people had been the aggreſſors, 
they drank a glaſs of wine with the ad- 
miral, and took a friendly leave of him 
and the merchants. Several broils of this 
Kind happen'd, and always to the loſs of 
the Dutch, which pleas'd the better fort 
of the people of Bantam, who wiſh'd 
heartily that the Exgliſh would rid the 


Banda, where ſhe had met with little en- 
couragement, by reaſon that the Dutch 
admiral had been there; and both there, 
and at Amboyna, which they had taken, 
partly by ſorce, and partly by compoſi- 
tion, from the Portugueſe, they had hin- 
der'd the Engliſh trade, being now cock- 
a-hoop by the poſſeſſion of Amboyna. 


The maſter of the Dutch admiral, (whe- 


*Fravernizs: BON II 
ther of his own free villany, or put wpon 4 plot of 


it by the | merchants; is uncertain) Went ;. 
about among the Finland ſhips, (which ain „f. 


were ſeven; beſides the admiral, which 


was newly. come from Baxda,) and ex- 


cited them to ſend a number of their men 
aſhore arm'd, and to kill the Exgliſb 
whereyer they found them, and then they 
might cafily poſſeſs themſelves not only 


of their warehouſe, but of their ſhips. 


This plot was luckily diſcover'd to admi- 
ral Middleton, by an 45 man on 
board the Dutch fleet; ſo that having 
time to get his men in readineſs aſhore 
he ſent a- board to put the ſhips upon 
their guard; and the Engliſh were ſo en- 
rag d at the treachery of the thing, that 
if he had but given orders, they had cer- 
tainly ſunk or burn'd the Dureh fleet. 

When they found the "Engliſh had 
taken the alarm, the Durch admiral came 
with a great guard to the Eng/;ſb houſe, 
and admiral Midaleton went out to meet 
him; after ſome talk, the Dutch man 
diſclaiming any ſuch deſign, enter'd the 
Engliſh houſe with the captains and mer- 
chant who accompanied them, and there 
they drank like friends. But one may 
think that the beſt way for the Dutch 


admiral to have ſhew'd his innocence was 


to have hang'd up his maſter, who durſt 
engage in an attempt of that kind of him- 


| Upon the 26th of September, in this 
year 1605, the city was ſet a fire again, 
an a Javaus firing a piece either on pur- 


gliſh, 


poſe or by accident, which burn'd the The 
Dutch warehouſe to the ground, and put Puich 


the Engl 


loſers by the fire; but if it was done de- 
ſignedly, there was no proving it, nor if 
it could have been proy'd, was it an eaſ 
matter to get reparation. | 
In the beginning of October, admiral 
Middleton being now ready to ſail home- 
wards, went to take leave of the king of 
Bantam. He was well receiv'd, and re- 
commended Mr. Gabriel Towerſon to the 
protector, as the head of the Exgliſh ſacto- 
ry in the room of Mr. Scot, who was to 


go with him to Euglaud, after having 


been five years in the Indies. The king 


gave him a preſent for king James of two 
| bezoar ſtones, and the following letter. 


The king of BANTAM to the king of Exc- 
„8 K LAND. - /. 

« Letter given by your friend the 
12 king of Bantam, to the king of 
« England, Scotland, France and Ireland; 
« deſiring Gop to preſerve your health, 
© and to exalt you more and more, and all 
&« your coanſels. And whereas your ma- 


«c jeſty 


0 houſe in danger, but their 5, 
eamen were ſo handy about it, that they 2 


ſav'd it. The Dutch were conſiderable 


“ jeſty has ſent a general, Henry Mid- 
« dleton, he came to me in good beach. 
« 1 did hear that your majeſty was eome 
to the crown of England, which does | 
« greatly rejoyce my heart. Now Eng- 
« land and Bantam are both as one, I 


<. have” alſo receiv'd-a preſent from your 


4 majeſty, the which I give you many 
« thanks for. 1 ſend your majeſty two 
< bezoar ſtones, the one weighing fourteen 
« maſſes; the other three. And fo Gop 
by dai 1 aun as; mY 

| Daran, 


e des deen feen de kings of 


Ternute, Tidore, and Bantam, I have 


The ed- 
miral 
{cils for 
Eugland. 


tranſcrib'd, 'altho" they do not ſavour of 
the "Eaſtern ſtile; but at leaſt they are 

more intelligible than the king of Aben 's 
epiſtle to queen Eligabeth, given in the 
voyage of general Lancaſter, and ſeem to 
to contain the ſubſtance of what theſe 
Kings ſhould have written; and ſo J leave 
them. 

When all things were ready, the ad- 
miral having taken leave, in a friendly 
manner, of the Duteh, the admiral of 
Bantam, the Sabexder and other friends, 
went aboard on the 6th of OfFober, being 
accompanied with Mr. Towerſon, who 
was appointed agent-for the factory, and 
having kept him ſome hours, weightd an- 
chor, and ſail'd out of Bantam bay, that 
afternoon, Towerſon going aſhore to his 


In their courls towards the cape of Good 
6, they parted by the foggy weather, 
did not meet again till they came to 
Saldania road the laſtof October, whither 
the admiral came firſt, having ſome days be- 
fore met the Hettor driving at the mercy 
of the wind and ſea near the cape, with 
only ten of all her crew alive; and they 
gave them an account of the Suſan's ha- 
ving loſt fight of them about three months 
after they patted for Bantam, that was, 
in the month of May, and ary never 
heard of her more. 

They being now three ſhips, ſer fail 
January 16 from Saldana, towards &. 
Helena, which they made February 3, and 
ſeeing the Hector, which arriv'd three 


days after, had difficulty to get into the 


road, the other two ſhips ſent out boats 
to tow her in. And having ſtaid five 


days at that iſland to refreſh themſelves, 


they afterwards ſet fail, and on the 6th 
of May, 1606, arrived at the Downs, 
having been abroad two years and one 
month. 
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The: third voyage, for the Eaſt hk com- 
Fart William celing, e 


N the year 1607, the company ſet _ 

out their third venture to the Eaſt In- 
dies, conſiſting of three ſhips, the Dra- 
gon, the Hector, and the Conſent, under 
che command of Mr. Keeling. They ſer 

fail in March, but the Conſent ſoon parted 

from them. The other two ſhips had ſuch 
terrible weather, that after they had paſt 
the line, four or five degrees, they were 
driven back, and the maſter of the admi- 
ral ſhip gave his opinion that they muſt 
return to Auglaud; but the commodore, 
who could not think of going back, pro- 
pos'd to Mr. Taverner, the maſter, to 
make for Sierra Leona, in 8 deg; n. lat. 
where they arriy'd with great difficulty Thc 
about the 6th of Anguſt ; and ſtaid about cee fo 
five weeks trading With the negroes for Leon. 
elephant s$ teeth and lemons, - 

Setting ſail from hence, they came to 
Saldania bay about the middle of De- 
cember, where the admiral ſent her boat 
aſhore, and they found cut in a rock theſe The Con, 
words, capt ain David Middleton i the ent bad 
Conſent, July 24, 1607. by which they 44 
found that their companion had had bet= months 


ter luck than they. E 
Upon the firſt of January they fer fail i. u 


from this bay, and keeping aloof from the the Hec- 
ſhore, till they knew they were paſt the tor. 
latitude of the cape of Good Hope, they 

ſteer'd north-eaſt, and came in fight of 

the land on the Afri ican coaſt, ſouth-caſt= 

ward, where they landed at ſeveral places, 

which we ſhall not mention in this book, 
leaving any account of the coaſt of Africa 

to the third book of our TRAVELILIERũ. 

It was the laſt of July before they ar- ,,, Pra- 
riv'd at Priaman in Sumatra, of which gon cr. 
we have made mention more than once. rives at 
>| As ſoon as they came into the bay, the ad- yen * 

miral ſaluted the town with five guns, 
and preſents paſt between him and the 
governor. When admiral Keeling went 
aſhore, he was entertain'd by the govern- 
or, and allow'd to make bargains with 
the merchants,” for pepper, which he did 
for 22 dollars and a half the Bahar, al- 
tho' they ask'd 50. But there was a ne- 
celſity to have the king of Achen's Li- 
cence to take it away: and therefore he 
ſet fail the 18th of Seprember, and had 
the ſame difficulty among the multitude of 
iſlands which are in that ſea, that we have 
| mention'd in former wenn 


5G | The 


\ . 


The 5th. of Octabet he came into the, 
road of Bantam, and ſome of the factory 
Engliſh: there, of which: four were mer- 
The Dra- chants, and here the admiral receiv d a 


kon letter ftom captain Midaleton of the C 


rives at 


Bantam. fenty of which we ſhall ſay more by and by. 
ha Keeling was in this bay, "the 
Siam ambaſſador: dia'd aboard of him, 
and told bim how acceptable his preſence 
would be to his maſter, who of all things 
defir'd a correſpondence. with. England. 


He affur'd him likewiſe that he might dif | 


poſe of 1000, pieces of red cloth in two days 
time, becauſe they cloth'd their horſes 
and clephagts with. it; and that the coun+ 
try abounded with gold and precious 
ſtones, But the admiral was not, at that 
time, diſpos d to go, and therefore told 
the ambaſſador he would repreſent the 
matter to his ſovereign in ſuch a light as 
he doubted not but his majeſty would ſoon 
| ſend him or ſome other perſon with letters 

to his maſter. 9 | 
Finding things not ſo much to his lik- 
ing as he wiſh'd, he ſoon took leave of 
Bantam, and as he was going out, of the 
bay, he. ſpy'd the Hector coming in, 
which he had not ſeen ſince they, parted, 
by conſent at Socatara an iſland over a- 
gainſt cape Gardafs near the bay of Ba- 
belmandel. But before we proceed in ad- 
miral Keeling's adventures, (altho' Mr. 
 Purchas — them farther) we think 
it more methodical to relate thoſe of capt, 
Hawkins after their ſeparation... | 11 
The Hec- The Hector, under the command of 
ror under captain Hawkins, : at his leaving the ad- 
rec"; mital, by his order, to fail for Surat, 
c«ptcin Which is in the Mogul's country, about 
Hawkins the tropic of Cancer, over-againſt the bay 
nw of Or mus, receiv'd from him letters from 
" king James to that Indian monarch. He 
arriv'd at Surat Auguſt 20, 1608, and 
ſent Mr. Buck a merchant, aſhore to ac- 
quaint the. governor with his coming, and 
7 tell him that he had letters from the 
king of England to the king of the coun- 
try. Upon Mr. Buck's return, three of 
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to the great, Megul ſtom his maſter, and 
that his buſineſs was to offer his majeſtv 
the friendſhip of the king of Euglaud his 


ſovereign, and to deſiue free liberty of 
trade in that country; to obtain which 
he had brought a preſent from his maſter 
to the great king, and that his ſhip was 
laden with ſuch goods from England. as 
he was inſorm'd they bad occaſion. for. 
Mocreb=chan anſwer'd him very civilly, 
that he 'conld do nothing of his own head 
upon that ſubject, but that he would ſend 
an expreſs to Cambaya for inſtructions; 
and in the mean time, he entertain'd him 
at the cuſtom-houſe, where he ſtaid that 
night, and the next day was admitted to 
the goyernor, who gave him much the 
ſame anſwer, but chang d his lodgings, 
appointing him and his people a mei- 
chant's houſe for their abode, till they 
ſhould know the yice-roy's pleaſure, The 
houſe where he lodg'd happen'd to belong 
ta the captain of the ſhip. which Sir Ea- 


ward Michelburn had taken. 


. Mocreb-chan in the mean time ſent to 
Cambaya toa certain lord, who. was vice- 
roy of Surate, who in 20 days time ſent 
him orders to let the captain land his 

s, and. diſpoſe of them for that time, 

t as to ſettling a trade or ſactory, he 
could ſay nothing without the Magus 
orders, .and in the mean time, adyis's the 
ambaſſador- to . undertake the journey 
(which. was about two mouths travelling) 
to deliver his letters, and to negotiate his 


affair. | 


and what in money which he brought 
aſhore, he bought up a great quantity of 
ſuch commodities as they ſent yearly to 
Bantam. This gave a terrible alarm to 
the merchants of the city, and traders in 
thoſe goods. However, the ambaſſador 
went on, and had well nigh: laded his ſhip 
with goods for Bantam and Priaman, 
intending to ſend her under the command 
of Mr. Marlow, and to go himſelf to the 
Mogul's court. 


Upon this licence, they unladed their tt 5. 
ſhip, and what in goods which they ſold, Su 


is £mK3 * 
— — 
- — -- —_ 
S — 5 
S a — — 


the governor's ſervants came aboard with ut before he could get the ſhip. laded, 4 mec:: 
him, anddeliyer'd a civil meſſage from the | the Portugueſes, by the under-hand deal- wit 
governor, welcoming him to the country, | ing of Mocreb-chan, had tent tome frigates ' 2 
and defiring him to come aſhore, where | thither from GE aret, and took two barks pg. 
bil | he ſhould be civily treated till they could | carrying goods aboard, and without oppoſi- guc(s: 
1 receive orders from court about his buſi- | tion ſeiz' d the goods and men. Captain 

| nels. | 3 „ 7S | Hawkins upon this ſent a challenge to 
1 where the Captain Hawkins accordingly went a- | the Portugueſe commodore to come aſhore 
7 1 ſhore, with a good retinue, but was not | and fight. him; but he did not think fit 
1 en admitted to ſee the governor that night, | to accept of it. 


* — . — = — * —4 -= * 
- > — — 
= — Fen — * 5 - = on 
N . . — 
— — — — —— — — 


1 under pretence of his being indiſpos d; but] Soon after he ſent away the Hector to 

; | | he was deſir'd to apply to Mocreb-| Bantam, keeping only three or four ſer- 
* | chan, who ſeems to have been the] vants, and Mr. Finch a merchant who 
"nl Comptroller of the cuſtoms. Upon his be- was ill, along with him. Mocreb-ehan, 
| | ing preſented to him, the ambaſſador (for | being well aſſiſted by a Portugueſe Jeſuit, 
| 


* that was the character he took upon him) | came frequently to viſit him, but his plot 
1 teld him, that he had brought letters | was to plunder him of his goods, which he 
it | trequently 


. 
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| brought the coachman before him, he 4 Pler 0 


frequently did under ſome pretenoe or o- 
ther, and when nothing of value was left, 


he neglected him. But this was not the 

; worſt of his misſortunes; for the Portu- 

A plot es had laid a plot to murder him. 
oo was invited by one of the merchants 
of Surat to an entertainment upon his 
having a ſhip loaded for Mocha. There 


were many others invited, and among the 
reſt (luckily for poor Hawkins) there 
was a great captain belonging to the vice- 
roy of Guzarat. As foon as the com- 
pany met, three Portugueſes in their buff 
ts came to the tent (40 more being at 

2 little diſtance) they ask'd which was 
the Engliſh captain, and Hawkins ſay ing 
in a reſolute tone, that he was the perfon, 
ſwords were immediately drawn, which 
the mogul captain perceiving, and ſeeing 
the treachery of the Portungeſes, he drew 
his ſabre, as did all his followers , ſo that 
if the buff coats and their attendants had 
not made quickly. to their boats, they 
had never had another opportunity of at- 
tacking an Engliſh man at a diſadvantage. 
Several other plots they laid, of which 
the jeſuits, and ſome friars they had a- 
mong them, were great promoters; but 
by good providence, and Mr. Haulins's 
courage and vigilance he eſcap'd\ them all. 
In the mean timeMocreb-chan continued 
to uſe him ill: He took the preſent from 
him which was deſign'd for the Mogul, 
and under pretence of ſending it to his ma- 
ſer kept it himſelf. This, and the dan- 


to propoſe to the governor, that he would 
give him a guard to Agra, where the 
great Magul kept his court; the governor 
promis'd him an eſcorte ; and Mocreb-chan 
did not oppoſe it, hecauſe he was reſolv'd 


accordingly he hir'd his interpreter and 
his coachman, the one to poiſon him, and 
if that fail'd, the other was to ſtab him. 

When the day of his taking journe 

came, which was Feb. 1, 1608-9, he left 
Mr. Finch, who was by that time per- 
fectly recover'd, his agent at Surat, and 
ſet out with a good guard of patans, who 


lour; ſo that altho' the Portugueſes had 
contriv'd to have him murder'd by 200 
Cruleans, as he paſt through that pro- 
vince, their hearts fail'd them, and he 
made his journey for ſome days without 
any trouble. | 

But the ſecret contrivance of Macrel- 
chan, was not ſo ecaſy to guard againſt, 


probability, if it had not been providen- 
tially diſcover'd, at Daita, by the coach- 
man, who, having got drunk with ſome 
of the ambaſſador's guard, blab'd- it out; 
and they being honeſt men, warn'd Mr. 
Hawkins of his danger, ſo that having 


ger he was in at Surat, determin'd him 


to have him diſpatch'd by the way, and 


are horſemen much reſpected for their va- 


and it would have taken effect, in all 


own'd the deſign, and that he had deter- 
mind to have put it in execution the day 25. 
following, as he went into the coach be- 
fore day, as he us d to do. But he would 
not diſcover who had put him upon it. 
After this diſcovery, the truchman, or 
interpreter, told him that it muſt have 
been Mocreb=chan, becauſe he had like- 
wite hir'd him to poiſon him, which he 
had promis'd, but never intended to per- 
form. The coachman was ſent back pri- 
ſoner to the governor of Surat, by the 
firſt troop of patays, Who were reliey'd 
two days journey beyond Daita, by ano- 
ther troop of the ſame kind of horſemen, 
which ſecond troop brougtit him on his 
way to Brampart, and the captain of 
the troop gave him an order to get a houſe 
he had there, and a recommendation to 
the vice-roy of Deran, with whom, at 
his arrival at Brampart, Mr. Hawkins 
convers'd in the Turkrſp language, which 
they both underſtood. | 
Aſter having ſtaid ſome time there, oc- 
caſtion'd by the difficulty of getting his 
money exchang'd, he took a new guard, 
which the vice-roy furniſh'd him with, 
and upon the 16th of April, 16c9, he 
arriv'd fafely at Agra, where he took a 
houſe in a very private manner, intendin 
not to appear till he had put himſelf in 
the beſt order he could. But news of his 
arrival being carry'd to court, he was by 
the Mogul orders very foon found out, 
and brought to the palace in a ſtate and 
pomp (as far as the Mogot was concern'd) 
fix for the ambaſſador of a great king. 
As ſoon as he was introduc'd he deliver'd 
his letters, together with a poor preſertt 
of his own in cloth, for the King's pre- 
ſent had been detain'd at Surat, of which 
he inform'd the Mogul. | 
As ſoon as the - monarch had receiy'd 
the letter, he gave it to an old jeſuit to 
interpret, who ſaid it was not reſpectful 
enough, ſaying only your, without the 
addition of majeſty; but Mr. Hawkins 
being inform'd of this, told the Mozul, 
that he hop'd his majeſty would not be- 
lieve any thing to the diſadvantage of his 
king or country, upon the bare afſertion 
of a perſon, whoſe country and profeſſion 
made him an enemy to the Eugliſh; and 
as to want of reſpect, his majefty might 
believe it falſe, ſince his maſter could not 
fall into that miſtake, at the time that he 
was defiring fayours of him. This the 
Mogul ſaid was good reaſoning, and ſo he 
receiv'd the ambaſſador with a very open 
countenance ;. and being told that he un- 
derſtood Turkiſh, he {poke to him in that 
language, and bid him follow him to a- 
nother apartment. Here they convers'd_ 
very freely, and the Mogul told Mr. Hau 


tins that he underſtood the injuſtice done . 
| | him 


murder 
him on 


road. 


4 


with ehe 


3 


n 


him at Surat; but that he would do him 
TT | : / - 53. * 


oy 5 64 4 2 > 8 
The Mo, . the next day he diſpatch d 
gul ſen a.courier to Surat, with orders toMocreb- 
fo der chan, to ſatisfy the Engliſh agent, under 
zo do ju- pain of his diſpleaſure. Mr. Hawkins 
ſice ro writ to Mr. Finch along with him, bid- 
— ing him go with the courier, (Whom he 
had. procur d to be order d to go directly 
to! him) and deliver the diſpatches to Mo- 
creb-chan,” who, (as Mr. Finch told Mr. 
Hains afterwards) appear'd thunder- 
ſtruck at the news of his arrival at ccurt, 
haying thought himſelf ſure of his being 
murder'd by the way. e. 
In the mean time, Mr. Hawkins grew 
into great favour with the Mogul, and had 
he been but ſteady in his counſels and 
friendſhip, the Augliſb had enjoy ' d the 
greateſt privileges in the Eaſl-Indies of 
any nation in Europe from that time. He 
promis d whatever Mr. Hawkins defir'd 
with regard to trade, but it was upon 
condition that he would ſtay at Agra, at 
Hawkins alt till he ſhould ſend an ambaſſador to 
awkins * 
in grect England, by | 
favour from thence 3 and that the king ſhould 
ſend another reſident to relie ve him. And 
to encourage him to ſtay, he offer d to ſet- 
tle a handſome penſion upon him, which 
beginning at 500 1. ſterling; for the firſt 
year, he promis d to augment to 3500 l. 
a.year, and aſſur'd him that his ſtaying 
there ſhould tend to the great advantage 
of his king and country, and that it ſhould 
not be in the power of any of his enemies 
to make him break his word. Mr. Hau- 
kins gave him thanks for his generous 
treatment, and accepted his propoſals, 
and receiv'd orders for the ſettlement of 
the trade at Surate. | 
But the great countenance. ſhew'd him 
by this monarch created him new enemies. 
For, beſides the Portugueſes, and parti- 


Mr. 


Mogul 


which 


[es the 2 * wg 
2 „ do the nobility, who envy d his intereſt 


tbe nobi- With their, maſter, and therefore join'd 
lo end With his European enemies to ruin him. 


| * 2 The firſt contrivance to effect it, was the 
Portu. Portugueſes ſending a rich preſent to 8 
gneſes. with a petition, devisd by Mocreb- chan, 


together with a letter of his own, to the 
Mogul, ſhew ing the inconveniency which 
would. ariſe from his encouraging the Eug- 
liſh , becauſe it would provoke the Por- 
4 707 who were ſtrong in ſhipping in 
the Indian ſeas, to make prizes of all the 


in his majeſty's dominions; and therefore 


To this the Magul, adhering as yet to 
his promiſes to Mr. Hawkins, return'd 


all fear of 
drink ſhould be look'd after by them. 
To this he made anſwer, that he could 


would o 
the firſt ſhips that came | 


ſhips going from or coming to all the ports 


begging of him, for the good of his ſub- 


jects, and the benefit of trade, that he he took care to make the Mogul's ſons, 
would diſmiſs Mr. Hacltius, and not al- and the chief courtiers his friends, by 
low the Eugliſb any privileges in his ports. | 


ſach an antwer as made the Portugueſes 


poiſon Hau 


ſervants ſick, and another dying, with all 
the ſigns of foul play; made application 
to the Mogul, who, upon his complaint, 


ſent for all the jeſuites then in Agra, and 


told them in; a threatning tone, that if 


a | | , EM, _ N ST. ©. TH bs. BY x" * * 
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t Sure mad, and put Mocreb-chan in fear; ſo that 
they ſaw no way leſt but to | 
int. + But he finding one of his Eugliſb 


i, 


his Enrghiſb friend dy'd by any uncom- 


mon accident, wherein there could be the 


leaſt ſuſpicion of unfair dealing, they and 
their companions, throughout his domi- 
nions, ſhould anſwer it with their heads. 
At the fame time he advis'd Mr. Hawkins 
to take a white maidet out of his palace, 
to whom he would give à ſufficient num 


r of ſla ves; ſo that he might be out of 


poiſon when his victuals and 


not marry any one but a Chriſtian, but 
added (believing there was no ſuch perſon 


to be found) that if there were any Chriſti- 


an maiden in his majeſty's dominions, he 
bey his commands. 
The Mogul, who at that time had his 


an Armenian Chriſtian, Who ha 


Mr. 
Hawkins 


4 5 tt. 
intereſt and ſatisfaction much at heart, Moral' 


| made enquiry, and in a ſhort time found deſre, 
out the daughter of one Mubarique Sha, 


marries 


| an Arme- 
been a nian 


captain of great reputation under the chi 


' Mogut's father. This lady was propos'd 


to Mr. Hawkins, and his word having 


been engag'd, he marry'd her, altho' ſhe 


had gotten no part of her father's riches, 


but a few Jewels. | 

Soon after this he had advice from Mr. 
Finch that the pinnace of the Aſcen ſſon ha- 
ving been caſt away upon the coaſt near 
Surat, the men, having eſcap'd, were. 
come there, and reported that the Aſcen- 


ſion was not far behind them; which Mr. 
Hawkins having told his majeſty, he got 


| 'fuch orders ſent to his officers at that port, 
cularly the jeſuites, he became obnoxious | that the ugliſb could not have deſtr-d 
more,” if they had had the dictating of 


them. But before they arriv'd, © the ſhip n. 


was likewiſe caſt away, but the men fay'd, 


by the contrivance of Mocrel-chan and 
the jeſuites. But this being told to the 


Mogul, he ſent a new command to uſe the 
' Engliſh well, and to endeavour to fave 


as much as was poſſible of their goods, 
and upon the arrival of ſome of the ſhi 

wreck d creẽ at Agra, and ſignifying the 
ſmall account that was made of thoſe or- 
ders ſent to Surat, the Mogul Tent for 
Mocreb=chan to come to him, which he 
durſt not refuſe ; but before his arrival, 


rich preſents fent to them. 

As ſoon as the king was advis'd of his 
approach to Agra, he ſent and arreftcd 
all his baggage, which was very rich, for 

| | he 


Aſcenſi- 


and were forbidden to come into the town, o 


awry at 
Surat. 


chan Mr. His 
Hawkins 
bis great 


ene m 


ut in 
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jects as the Eugliſß, and had been often 
brib'd by the Portngueſes. 


lace, Mr. Hawkins was ſent 


his majeſty, and another 


him out of his own goods, This 


ing his privities cut off; but, as it of- 
ten happens, the great offender was 
$kreen'd, and ſuch intereſt was made for 
him, that the Mogut not only pardon'd 
him, but continu'd him in his ſervice, 


ce: upon condition, however, that he ſhould 


ry. 


b bribe- pay all his debts, in which number, his 


majeſty, without doubt, meant Mr. Hau- 
kins's to be included; and Mocrel-c han 
gave him fair promiſes to that effect; and 
departed for Goa by the Mogul's licence, 
upon his promiſe to purchale a fine ruby, 
and other rarities of the Portugueſes there, 
to preſent to his majeſty. 

After Mocreb=chan's departure from 
Ara, by his intelligence and intereſt 
with the premier miniſter, he manag'd 
his affairs fo, that Mr. Hawkins plainly 
perceiv'd his intereſt began to decline ; 


for, when he complain'd of ſome hard- 


ſhips done him at Agra, by their contri- 
vance, notwithſtanding the repeated or- 
ders of the Mogul, he was referr'd to the 
chief Vigir his mortal enemy: but being 
oblig'd to comply with it, he went to 
him and made his complaint; the V7zir 
brow-beat him, and threaten'd to bring 
an action againſt him, for ten times the 
ſum he pretended to claim, under colour 
of his having occaſion'd the loſs of fo 
much. cuſtom to his majeſty, by hindring 
the Portugueſe trade, Hawkins finding 
the V7zir to ſpeak in a haughtier manner 
than he had ever done before, perceiv'd 
that he was loſing ground ; and as it was 
an caſy matter to learn all that was done 
at court, becauſe there was a great num- 
ber of ſecretaries, who every day, in their 
turns, writ all the conſultations and or- 
ders made by the Magus or the Vigir, he 
NY XIII. 4. 


When the 
goods were brought to the Mogul 's pa- 
r to ſee 
them, who told the Mogul, that part of 
them was the preſent ſent by his king to 
| part, what he 
himſelf had deſign'd to have offer'd to 
pur- 
loining of the Mogul 's effects would un- 
doubtedly have coſt him his head, but for 
the intereſt he had made in the court, and 
the envy the courtiers bore to Mr. Hau- 
Mocreb- ins: However he was put in priſon, and 
goods confiſcated; for beſides Mr. 
Hawhins's accuſing him of plundering the 
_ Engliſh, ſeveral of the people of Surat 
made complaints againſt him; particular- 
ly one accus'd him of having taken his 
daughter, a beautiful virgin, under pre- 
tence of ſending her to his majeſty, but 
that he had deflower'd her himſelf, and 
_ aſter a while, had given her to a Bran- 
mau; this being examin'd and found to 
be true, the Bramman paid for all, hav- 


| 


\ 


order to forbid the Engliſh trade, and 
that he had engag'd to the Poriggueſe 
vice-roy at Gazarat to ſend all the Eng- 
liſh out of his dominions. | I 
This unſteadineſs, in the Megul's tem- 
per, was a great trouble to him, efpeci- 
ally conſidering what powerful and vigi- 
lant enemies he had. However, as 
was not as yet bar'd acceſs to his majeſty, 
he took the liberty to expoſtulate with 
him concerning the new order. The Mo- 
gut told him that the Eugliſui had been 
repreſented to him as a dangerous people, 
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be had plunder'd as well his maſter's ſub-¶ was inform'd that the Mogul had ſent an 


The Mo- 


gul's 
changea- 


ble tem- 


he per. 


who only wanted to get footing in his do- 


minions to diſpoſſeſs him of them. To 
this Mr. Hawkins anſwer'd, that his ma- 
jeſty had been miſinform'd by the enemies 
of the Zxgliſþ nation, who had ſtuck at 
no lies to miſrepreſent them; but as he 
had not an opportunity to undeceive him 


by the teſtimony of others, he could on- 


ly ſtake his own life for the integrity of 


his own intentions, and the honour of his 
king and country. In a word, he ſatiſ- 
fy'd his majeſty ſo much, that he gave a 
new order for the Eugliſb trade, and for bad 
every body to ſpcak againſt it. But the 
Vizir, who was well acquainted with the 


fickleneſs of his mind, and the charms of 


toys, diſpatch'd a courier to Mocreb-chan, 
who got another petition drawn, and 
ſome pretty trifles, by way of preſent, 
which being preſented ſoon after, the 
Mogul chang'd his mind again. 

Mir. Hawkins ſaw plainly then that 
there was no doing any good at a court, 
where the firſt miniſter is wicked, and 
either does not underſtand his maſter's 
intereſt, or is brib'd to betray it. And 
therefore he reſoly'd to retire, and to take 
the firſt opportunity of getting to any 
part of Europe, from whence he could be 
tranſported to his own country. He was 
under the greater neceſſity of taking this 
ſtep, becauſe the Vigir, being determin'd 
to undo him, had ſtop'd his penſion, fo 
that if he ſtaid longer he muſt have been 
in danger of ſtarving, and when he com- 
plain'd to the Mogul, his petition was 
referr'd to the very man who had injur'd 
him ; and from that time all acceſs to the 
Mogul was deny'd him, and Abdal Haſ- 
ſan, the Vizir, huff'd and threaten'd 
him; and when he deſir'd an anſwer to 
the king his maſter's letter, the ſaucy mi- 
niſter told him in a diſdainful manner, 
that it was not for the Great Magul's 
honour to write to a petty prince, or go- 
vernor of a little iſland. And although 
Mr. Hawkins told him with reſolution e- 
nough, that the Mogul knew better than 
to ſpeak ſo contemptibly of the king his 
maſter, and that it was a ſign he knew 
very little of Europe if he had that opi- 


nion of the king of England, yet he could 
SH not 


Hawkins 
his ill 
treat- 
ment by 
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in the court, ho had baſely truckled to 


| any baſe action. 


He leaves 


Agra. 


Mr. 


Hawkins 


departs 
from 


Cambaia fathers, and getting letters from them to 
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not bring the Vir to treaſon; and fo; 
without any other audience he retit'd to 
bis houſe. And it was well he-eſcap'd 
ſo. And indeed in all probability, the 
Vizir and Mr. Hautiuss other enemies, 


"Haſan s'power, were ty'd up by the Ma- 
gul'is poſitive orders from doing him an 
rther hurt, or elſe they were * 0 


But before Mr. Hawkins left Aerts) | 
Ful, was turn'd out, and he not know - 
ing, or not conſidering, that ſome of the 

chief courtiers ſtill employ'd were Haſſar's 
tools, made application to the new /7277, 
upon his having had accounts from Surat; 
that ſome ſhips from Euglaud were in 
thoſe ſeas. t all was to no purpoſe; 
for, altho' Haſſan was gone, his creatures 
Temain'd, fo that Mr. Hawkins remov'd 
oy; and baggage from Agra. He had, 
before his departure, great difficulty with 
his wife's friends, but to ſatisfy them, he 
was forced to promiſe to leave her at Goh 
in eaſe he ſhould'go out of the Mogul! 
country, and to provide her in 8 a — 
tain ſum, or value of it in 2 

After all things thus {-ttled, he took 
his journey to Cambaia, the capital of 
-Gnzarat. Upon his arri val there, the 
jeſuites inform'd him of the coming of an 


En all fleet to Surat under the command 


of Sir Henry Middleton, and withal, the 
good fathers told, in a great ſecret, that 
the vice-roy of Portugal was ready. to fail 
from Goa with four great ſhips, and ſeve- 
ral frigates to attack them, and defir'd he 
would give him notice of it. Mr. Hau- 
Lins, who knew them too well to believe 
they would have given him that intelli- 
gence if it had been true, eaſily judg'd 
their intention was to put them in fear, 
and fo oblige them to leave that coaſt ; 
but he made ſhow of being perſwaded by 
their mformation, and was glad to have 
an opportunity of ſending an expꝛeſs to 
Sir Henry, and, with the approbation of 
the jeſuites, he diſpatch'd his only Eng- 
lifp ſervant that was left, with letters to 
the admiral. But he had not travell'd 
twodays before he met three of his country 
men coming to Mr. Hawkins from Sit 
Henry. 

Having concerted meaſures with them 
(of whom captain Sharpey was one) Mr, 
Hawkins prepar'd himſelf for going a- 
board ; and pretending to the jeſuites that 
he was going to Goa, he order'd his goods 
to be pack'd up, and taking leave of the 


_ their friends at Goa he left Cambaia the 
1Sthof January 1611-2, and keeping a- 
Aden the coaſt, in tendays he arriv'd at the 
place agreed upon, where he found Sir 
Henry with his fleet, and by the helpof | 
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Hours, and he himſelf with his wife was 
Kindly received by the admiral: and ha- 
ving ſtaid in that bay ſome days, they 

reeaſted along to Dabul, in the kingdom 
of Decan, where they took a Port 

mip and a frigate: And the 5th of 
March they left that-eoaſt and fail'd to 


Book II 


ne Fer; 
aboard 
Sir Her. 
ry Mid. 
dleton, 


the Ned Sen, where they artiv'd the 3d 


of April 1615, and found three Bugliſt 
ſnips there under the command of captain 


Harri. There they ſtaid till the middle 
of Auguſt, and then ſet fail eaſterly, and 


came to Jecu in Sumatra in Otftiber, 
where the admiral ſhip had like to have 
been loſt upona bed of coral, but by 
providence clcap'd, with ſome 4 5 
which oblig'd them to ſtay at Tecu till the 
8dth of December, and then they proceed- 
ed to Bantam. 

Sir Heury not finditzg traffic k ſufficient 
to difpatch all his ſhips that year, reſolv'd 
to ſtay there himſelf, and to careen his 
ſhip. But Mr. Hawkijs being eager to 
get home, ſhip'd his goods on board the 
Solomon, dut there being no con ve 
for him and his ſpouſe in that ſhip; he 
went aboard captain Sars, who had 
come with the flect from the Red Sen. 
They ſet fail from Bantam, in company 
3 the Solomon, yo 30th of Jann, 

1612-3. 

But the account of this whole voyage 
under the conduct of Sir Henry Midaleton 
will be the ſubject of another ſection. We 
ſhall therefore now go back, and ſee 
what happen'd to the Conſent, which ſail'd 
under the conduct of captain David Mid- 
dleton, and was appointed one of Mr. 
Keeling's fleet, as was faid in the begin- 
ning of this ſection. . 

The other two ſhips, the Dragon and 
the Hector having by 1 do not know 
what accident, 
Downs, till the inning of April, capt. 
Middleton ſail'd about the middle of 
March, 
weather than they afterwards met with, 
he arriv'd in Saldanea bay the 16th of 
July, and ſtaid there 13 days in expecta- 
tion of their admiral ; during which time 
they diverted themſelves, being in good 
health, with going aſhore on Pengtein 
iſland, and killing fowls and feals, of 
which they met with thouſands together. 
Departing from thence, and watering in 
the bay of St. Anenſtin, they arriy'd at 
Sumatra, and paſſing the ſtreights of 


Tue 
voyare of 


the Tor- 


been detain'd in the fn. 


and having more favourable 


Sunda, they caſt anchor in Bantam road Toy Z 


the 14th of November. 

As ſoon as they were ſeen, Mr. Tower- 
ſon, mention'd in the laſt ſection to have 
been left agent there, came aboard of 
them, and the captain came aſhore with 
ſome of his people. They immediatel) 
brought their iron and lead aſhore, and 


i men, all his goods were ſhip'd in a few 


having taken in fach goods | as Mr. 22 
01 


Basa 
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ſon had read y for them, they had fail'd 
for the Motueca”s December 6; and ha- 
ving had the ſingular good luck of a fair 
wind they arriv'd at the Molxcca's in the 
and from hegirming of January, 1607-8. And 
2 this being Chriſtmas time, the reſt of the 
— month was ſpent in entertainmente be- 
tween the Eugliſb and Spaniardt, and 
ſometimes with the Indian princes. 

The | Spaniards would fain have 
brought” captain Middleton to have eſ- 
pous'd® their quarrel againſt the Durch; 
but he utterly refus'd it, as being againſt 
his inſtructions. But altho' the Spaniards 
could not admit the Exgliſb to open trade 
before they had leave from their camp 
maſter, yet they took no notice of their 
tra fficking at night with the Indians, 
which continu'd till the beginning of 
March, and then, by the camp maſter's 
licenec they traded openly; but when he 
Hound that the captain would not fo much 
' as make a trip with the Spauiſb Thips for 
thow; without attacking the Dutch, the 
trade was again forbidden, and the Con- 
ſent weigh'd anchor from the Molucca's, 
and touching at ſome little iſlands by the 
way weſtward, they came to Buttone 
iſland,  call'd in the atlas Bouton, in 5 
deg. 1. latitude, a place where the Eqliſb 

had never been before. 
The king of this iſland ſent a civil meſ- 
ſage to the captain, ſignifying a deſire to 
come aboard, which the captain return'd 
the lieg in a handſome manner, and the next day, 
eu- the king came in his caricol, row'd by 
7 100 oars, attended by many otliers, in 
een, all which were above 1000 men in arms. 
The eaptain receiv'd him with a diſcharge 
of his cannon, and took the King and 
{ome of his nobles aboard, where he en- 
tertain'd them after the beſt manner he 
could, to their entire ſatisfaction; and af- 
ter they went away, the king ſent him a 
pilot to bring his ſhip nearer the iſland, to 
a place where ſhe could be more ſecure. 
Here they met with a ſhip from Java, 
which traded with them for a confiderable 
quantity of cloves; and having gone a- 
ſhore 'and been well entertain'd by the 
king, they ſtaid there ſome time, and 
then taking their leave, they ſer fail for 
3 Bantam, where they arriv'd the 22d of 
eg May. And after they had made up the 
js Dan. Teſt of their lading out of the Engliſh 
um, nd Warchouſe there, they took leave of their 
OY friends about the middle of July 1608, 
Eo, | and made the beſt of their way for Eng- 
N land. | | 

F 

The fourth goyage for the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, & captain Sharpey. 
N'* the year 1608, the company fitted 


out two large ſhips, the Aſcenſſon 
and the Union, for a new voyage to the 


a guard, Where he was treated, and the 


: 


'Enfſt Indies, under the command of capt. 
* Alexander Sharpey, as admiral; and capt. 
Richard Rowles, as vice-admiral. They 
fail'd from Woolwich March 14, 1607-S, 
and 7aly 13 anchor'd at Saldania bay, 
which I find was the courſe then held by 
all the Engliſh Thips. From thence they 
went to Comaro, a ſmall iſland between 
Madagaſcar and the African coaſt. In |. 
this courſe, they loſt ſight of the Union ths 1 
and of a pinnace which they had put to- „H. i 
gether at Saldama. They got ſtore of | 
limes, hens, and cocoa nuts, but no freſh 
Water, and therefore determin'd to ſtop at 
Zanzibar, an ifland upon the African 
coaſt, in 7 deg. lat. but by a miſtake of r 
the maſter, they paſt it, and fell in with en 
Pemba, which 1$ in $5 degrees. Here eomes 4 
they got water, and the inhabitants were Pemba. 
officiouſly civil to them, but with a vil- 
lainous intention; for after they had ſent 
their boats aſhore ſeyeral days, and had 
ſhew'd great mutual Kindneſs to each o- 
ther; as they went to bring their laſt 
tasks aboard, above 200 of the natives 
fell upon the ſeamen, . and having ſeiz'd 
one of them, murder'd him, but the reſt 
elcap'd. This peice of treachery they 
were put upon by ſome Portugueſes. who 
were at that time on the iſland. Sailin 
from thence, they ſaw three Moor 
barks, call'd, in their language, pangaies, 
to which they gave chaſe, and as ſoon as 
they came up with them, the Morrs 
ſtruck, and were brought aboard the A 
cen/ion to the number of 50. But ſeeing 
few men upon deck, they, with one con- 
ſent, as if it had been a concert between 
them before they came aboard, betook 
themſelves to their long knives, which 
were conceal'd under their tunicks, and 
fell deſperately upon the Exgliſb, and kill d 
ſome of them; but they met with ſuch a 
reception, that not above five of them eſ- 
cap'd with their lives. Theſe (as the Eng- 
l;ſh heard afterwards) were the chief no- 
bility of Melinda, upon the continent, 
and ſome of them of the blood royal. 

Aſter this execution, they did not 
think it adviſable to ſtay ncar that coaſt, 
and therefore having met with a ſhip be- 
longing tg Surat or Diu near Cambaia, 
which gave them an account of captain 
Hawkins and Mr. Finch, they ſail'd in 
her . company to the Red Sea, and about 
the Sth of April, 1609, they came to an 
anchor near the city of Aden in the bay cg 
of Babelmaudel. This city is under the a... 
dominion of the Grand Signor, and is the 
key of Arabia Felix. The captain of 
the caſtle came aboard the admiral, with 


admiral went aſhore with him, and was 
entertain'd by him in the caitle, from 
whence he ſent King Jaies's letters to 
the Baſſa of Zengn, about 15 days jour- 

| ney 


2 ney up the country in Ara 


dhe UNIVERSAL 
bia. Whilſt 
they were in this road, the pinnace, 
which had been ſeparated from them in 
their voyage, came up to them, and ſome 
of the ctew having inform'd the admiral, 
that the maſter of the pinnace had been 
. murder'd by his mate, and the. gunner, 
he went en board of her, and having 
Found the accuſation true, he made them 
both be executed as they deſery'd. | 
After he had ſtaid about five weeks, 
they ſet fail for Moka, and paſſing thro' 
the ftreights, enter'd the Red Sea, and 
- anchor'd before Mola the 11th of June, 
where the chief merchants would gladly 
have ftaid, that city being the chief mart 
for the Indian commerce, becauſe all 
goods from the Mediterranean ſide came 
to it ; but the general and his maſter de- 
termin'd to purſue their voyage to Cam- 
Baia and Surat. And accordingly. they 
weigh'd anchor, with the pinnace in 
company, and came up with Zocet ara, 
the 7th of Auguſt, and after ſtaying near 
that iſland ſome time, the wind bei 
contrary, they proceeded with the fir 
favourable. gale, and the ad of September 
got to Diu in the province of Guzarat, 
north-weſt from Surat on the other fide 
of the bay. Here a Bannian or Moor 
came aboard, and defir'd paſſage for Su- 
rat, and becauſe he told the general that 
it was a dangerous paſſage, he offer'd to 
bring a pilot with him, who for ſeven 
. of eight ſhould convey them ſaſe; 
ut the maſter diſdaining to be inſtructed 
in an art he fancy'd he underſtood ſo well, 
influenced the general to refute the offer, 
ſo that they ſet fail without that neceſ- 
fary aſſiſtance, and the ſecond day, ſtruck 
upon a rock, and loſt their ſhip, How- 
ever by good providence, the men were 
all ſav'd in the two boats, altho' it was 
ſix days before they got to land. 
When they had thus eſcap'd with their 
lives, they found they were ſome leagues 
from Surat, and it was well they were, 
for they were afterwards inform'd, that 
there were ſome Portugneſe ſhips there 
come with a deſign to have attack'd their 
ſhip in caſe ſhe had attempted the bar of 
Surat. Here likewiſe they heard, that 
their pinnace had arriv'd at the ſame 
place where they landed, but had been 
ſeiz'd by the Portugneſes,. the crew hav- 
ing run her aſhore, and deſerted her, 
when they found themſelves attack'd. 
Upon this intelligence they held a coun- 


cil what was fit to be done, and they a- 
greed to go to Surat, the general deſign- 
ing to travel by land to the Mediterra- 
nean; but Mr. Jones, from whoſe jour- 
nal this account was originally taken, got 
acquainted with a friar of St. Paul at 
Surat, Who prov'd a true friend, and got 
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board a ſmall back along with / himſelf 
and carried them to Goa: and the Janu- 
ary aſter, embark'd them in a ſhip going 
for Portugal, and they landed at Lisbon 
the 3d of Auguſt, where he found an Eng- 
liſþ ſhip, which brought him. ſafe home 
in September, 1610. | 
The reſt of the crew took different 
routes; the commodore is but little men- 
tion d after this, but I ſuppoſe he is the 
captain; Sharpy ſaid to have come aboard 
general Middleton with captain Hawkins. 
One William Nicols. travell'd by land 
crols the country, in company with three 
Jews, to whom he gives no reputable 
character; his deſign was for Maſulipa- 
tam in the bay of Bengal, where he had 
heard there was a Dutch factory. Thi- 
ther he arriy'd thro' many hardſhips, and 
had the good luck to be well receiy'd ; 
and ſtaid till he got an opportunity of go- 
ing to Bantam. Some others went a con- 
trary road, thro' Perſia, with a deſign to 
get either to the Mediterranean, or to- 
wards the Red Sea, in which journey, 
there. being little to divert the reader, but 
only their paſſing thro' ſeveral towns, 
and cities, ſome of which are nam'd in 
our maps, and others not, we ſhall- not 
meddle with that journal in this place, 
referring the geographical deſcription of 
that country to 1ts proper place. 
Having thus ſhew'd the unlucky voy- 
age of the admiral ſhip the Aſcenſion, let 
us follow the Union from the time of her Ie 4d. 
being ſeparated from the other near the vente 
cape of Good Hope. Being out of hopes 5 = 
to join the \ Aſcenſion, they made the great 
iſland of Madagaſcar, known then by 
the name of St. Lawrence ; they anchor- 
ed in the bay of St. Auguſtine on the 
ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, near the 
tropic of Capricorn, where they ſtaid 20 
days, to fit up their main maſt, broken 
by the ſtorm. From thence they ſet out 
for Zanzibar, which was one of the 
places of rendezyouz ; but, as we have 
ſaid, the Aſcenſion, by miſtake, paſs'd 
that iſland and went to Pemba. At the 
Union's arrival at Zanzibar the natives 
receiv'd them at firſt with great civility ; 
but, at their ſecond landing, they fell 
upon them, without any provocation, 
and kill'd three of them, and took Mr. 
Wicham priſoner. With much to do the 
reſt eſcap'd to their boat. Upon this 
treacherous dealing, they left this perfidi- 
ous iſland, having no way to recover the 
priſoner, and attempted to coaſt along to 
Zocotara, but ſeeing the monſoons con- 
trary, they were fain to return to Mada- 
N deſigning for the north-eaſt part 
of it, the bay of Autogil, but they could 
not accompliſh that — and were forc- 
ed to take up with the north-weſt, and 


him, with three of his companions, a- 


came to a large bay call'd Canguamorra, 
where 
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Captain Rowles, with five more in his 


company, went aſhore, and were kindly 


receiy'd by the King of the country, and 


ſaffer'd to come aboard again without 


any inſult. But ſoon after, the natives 
fell upon another boat's crew that went 
aſhore at the ſame place, and took fix 
of them, but the reſt fought their way 
to the boat, and before they had reach'd 
the ſhip, they on board ſaw a number of 
Pratws or big boats, full of arm'd men, 
purſuing them to the ſhip, The captain 
order'd all things to be in readineſs, and 
had ſcarce receiv'd his men aboard, when 
the ſhip was ſurrounded by a multitude 
of the infidels, who came on with ſuch 


fary, that if it had not been for the 


great guns, they had certainly boarded 


What happen'd to this ſhip in her voy- 
age home is not ſaid, nor do we hear 
more of her, but by a letter from Mar- 
ley in France, to Mr. Hide merchant in 

ondon, dated March 1. 1611, which is 
in ſubſtance, That a ſhip call'd the Union 
came upon the coaſt of France near Odoen, 
and had on board only three Engliſhmen, 
and one Indian, but they ſo weak that 
they 'could ſcarce ſpeak; that the ſhip 
was richly laden with pepper and cloves, 
and was brought into the harbour there. 
This account was ſent by an Jriſhman 
who liv'd at Odoen, to Mr. Cowper at 
Morley, and by him to Mr. Hide. Two 
of the Engliſh remain'd alive and came to 
England ; and all the cargo, except what 
was pillag'd by the French, before the 
magiſtrates were appriz'd of it, was re- 
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where thete ſeem'd to be a fine fruitful 
country, | 


cover'd. This was the unlucky end of 
them, and cut all their throats. But] this expedition. 
having fir'd his guns on both ſides, which 
ſunk ſix of their Praws, they flacken'd 
a little of their ardour, and the ordnance 
being well manag'd, they made ſuch 
ſlaughter among the Moors, that after 
two hours fight, they were glad to get 
off, the Union ſtill firing upon the thick- 
. eſt of them, as long as they were within 
reach of their cannon. 
About a fortnight afterwards, they 


made a ſecond attempt, but that ſucceed- 


r. VI. 


The fifth voyage for the Eaſt India com- 


pany, by captain David Middleton, 
in 1609. 


Aptain Middleton ſet out, by the 
company's order, April the 24th, 
on board the Expedition of London, and 


arriv'd at Bantam, December the 7th. They ars 
ing no better, they retir'd to the ſhore, | Upon his arrival he found matters much ve -t 


and drew up by their Praws, which alter'd for the worſe, the then governor i 

made the Eugliſb conclude that they de- exacting dues never demanded of the 2 

fign'd to attack him by night; the cap- ih before. The captain having unladed 

tain therefore having ſtaid ſo long in hopes | his iron, left Mr. Henſworth as agent in 

of recovering Mr. Wicham and his other | their factory, becauſe Mr. Spalding, who 

men, and finding it in vain, weigh'd an-] had been in that poſt before, was neceſ- 

chor, and failing as near the ſhore as he] fary to him as one who knew the lan- 

could, fir'd a broad-fide upon their army, | guage of the Indies. He left a charge 

which ſtood in order upon the bank, ma- | with the new agent, to pay none of the 

King lanes among them with their ſhot : | unlawful demands, but if the governor 

and having thus reveng'd the loſs ſuſtain'd | would take any thing by force, there was 

by them, he ſet fail for the coaft of A4ra-| no help for it. 

bia : but after they had ſpent ſome time He ſet fail for the Molucca's, Decem- 

in endeayouring to reach Zocotara, the | ber 18, and came to Botun ifland; but Botun. 

wind oblig'd them to change their refolu- | finding that the king and the whole 7oſſe 

tion, ſo that calling a council, they agteed | of the iſland were gone to make war a- 

to make the beſt of their way to Achen] gainſt a neighbouring King, he made no 

in Sumatra, where they arriv'd the 27th] ftay, but went to the iſland of Bengaza, 
Teycome Of July. Having traded there with ſome which was likewiſe deſerted, as the cap- 
to Achen. Guzarat merchants, much againſt the] tain beliey'd, for fear of the Dutch, who 

inclination of the Dutch, who were there, | would have built a fort there againſt the 
+ndfrom they remov'd to Priaman, where they | inclinations of the King and his people, 
thence to diſpos'd of the reſt of their lading, and So that leaving that iſland, and the wind 
"Wa. took in of the product of the country to] being contrary for the Molucca's, he ſail'd 

their own ſatisfaction. But having more] to Banda iſlands. 

goods of their own, than what was ſuf=] Upon his arrival there the 5th of Fe- 

ficient to lade the ſhip with pepper, they | bruary, he ſent his boat aſhore among 

ſent Mr. Biddulph and Mr. Smith to Bau-] ſome country houſes, which brought him 

tam with the reſt of the goods, and their | word that the Hollauders, who were ma- 

ſhip being ſufficiently freighted with pep-| ſters of thoſe iſlands, would not ſuffer 

per, they ſet fail for England in the] any ſhip to come into that road. But 

month of February, 1609-10. I notwithſtanding this advice, the captain 
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enter d the road, with flag and enſign fly- | venture a war between their maſters upon 
ſo unwarrantable an occaſion, nor give 
ſuch ſcandal to the infidels. Upon this 


ing. A ſmall pinnace from the governor 
came up to him, and finding the ſhip 
was Engliſh, return'd without giving the 


captain an opportunity of asking them 
one queſtion.” 
The iſland where the Dutch fort was, 
is call'd Lantor, and is one of the Banda 
iſlands. Captain Middleton, upon com- 
ing before the town, ſaluted it with his 
ordnance, and caſt anchor within ſhot of 
ſeveral Dutch ſhips riding there. He had 
ſcarce dropt his anchors, when a Dutch 
boat came on board, deſiring him, in the 


governor's name, to come aſhore and ſhew 
To which the captain' 


his commiſſion. 
made anſwer, that he knew no obligation 
he was under to do either. The meſſen- 
ger threaten'd him, but he told him, he 
deſign'd to ride where he was, and if any 
one offer'd to hinder him, he ſhould do it 
at his peril. 
As ſoon as the governor's boat was 
gone aſhore, many of the natives came 
aboard, and welcom'd the Engliſb to their 
country; by whom he underſtood, that 
they were willing to trade with him, if 
he could get leave of the Dutch; but 
they were ſo much afraid of them, that 
they durſt not do it without their appro- 
bation. However they told the captain, 
that the iſlands of Puloway and Puleron, 
two of the Banda illands, had not ſub- 
mitted to the Dutch, but were at war 
with them. This was confirm'd by a na- 
tive of Puloway, WhO was among the 
Lantorines; and the captain having ta- 
ken him into his cabin, and convers'd 
with him ſome time, gave him money, 
deſiring him to aſſure the people of that 
iſland, that he would trade with them 
fairly, and that being upon the point of 
falling out with the Dutch, he would 
protect them againſt their common enemy. 
The next day there came a boat from 
the caſtle, and another from the vice-ad- 
miral of the Dutch fleet, with orders to 
the captain to go to the caſtle, The cap- 


, tain entertain'd the officers ſent upon this 


meſſage, but withal told them, that as 
England and Holland were good friends, 
he did not underſtand the meaning of un- 


mannerly or threatning meſſages. That 
for his part, he deſign'd to ride there, till | 
he ſhould find thoſe inconyeniencies in the] 


road, which they had repreſented to him, 
and as he defign'd no injury nor inſult to 
them, fo he claim'd the tame civility from 
them: and whereas they ſaid that thoſe 
iſland were theirs; he told them, that 
was the reaſon why he thought himſelf 
ſafe, ſince they were friends: and when 
they told him that if he did not bring 
his ſhip under the cannon of the caſtle, 
they would bring her by foree: he ſaid, 
he could not believe the governor would 


ey left him with ſome threatnin 


words. 
ut to prevent all occaſion of quarrel 


of his ſide, he ſent Mr. Spalding aſhore 
the next day, with a letter to the goyer- 


nor, as follows, 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


My: it pleaſe your worſhip, with . cap: 


patience to conſider, that, where- in. 
as you have diverſe enemies, and few gal ty 
friends in this place, I being a chriſti- „. 


an, if your worſhip ſtands in need of Lantor. 


* any thing that I have, I pray you 
make bold to demand it, and I will be 
* as ready to perform it to my power. 
“For, whereas there is amity between 
* our princes at home, I ſhould be un- 
* willing that we, their ſubjeQs, ſhould 
„be an enmity here. Further, foraſ- 
much as you command me to come un- 
der the command of the caſtle, J hope 
LI have that privilege that both princes 
* allow their ſubjects, to come and go 
© at their own plcaſure, and ſtand; to the 
danger of the road at their own peril. 
* And whereas you demanded to ſee my 
* commiſſion; I am a gentleman, and 
* willing to ſhew it upon equal terms: 
* For, if you would meet me ſecurely, 
as I would do you, appoint our meet- 
ing on the water, in our boats equally 
% mann'd; or in any other convenient 
* place, where I can be as near my force 
« as you are to yours, And whereas it 
< 1s reported, that a contract is to be 
* made with the inhabitants of Lantor, 
« and your worſhip; my defire is, that 
* you would uſe me as an Indian for my 
money; then ſhould I think my ſelf 
much beholding to your worſhip, and 
* would much rather deal with you than 
« with them. Furthermore, foraſmuch 
« as you be at enmity with the iſlands of 
« Puloway and Puleron, my deſire is, 
to be reſolv'd, whether I may have 
« their ſpice, without your hindrance. 
Thus defiring your anſwer to theſe par- 
« ticulars, and the ſame to be return'd by 
e theſe bearers, I bid you farewel. From 
« aboard my ſhip this 7th of Feb. 1609. 


Tours in Friendſbip, 
David Mipprttox. 


This letter having been deliver'd to the 
governor, they call'd a council, and Mr. 
Spalding being call'd in, the governor 
told him by word of mouth, that his cap- 
tain muſt expect no trade in the Banda 


Mr. Spalding return'd ; but told his cap- 


tain 


* 


tain, that he obſery'd they were putting 
ſeyeral barrels of powder on board an old 
uſeleſs ſhip of 1000 tuns call'd the Sun, 
which he ſuppos'd was to be for a fire- 
ſhip, and were manning two.othgr ſhips of 
the ſame burthen, and ſeveral ſmall fre- 
gates, to attack his ſhip. 

Captain Middleton, (having prepar'd 
himſelf for fighting, and put every thing 
in proper order) that no blame might be 

The cap- laid to his charge, went aſhore in his 
tain goes boat, taking his commiſhon with him. 
pere. Being landed, the goyernor, upon advice 
that he was there, came to meet him, 
and when he was brought into the gover- 
nor's houſe, he told them, © That being 
& inform'd, that they pretended he was a 
«© pyrate, he had brought his commiſſion 
« under the king his maſter's hand and 
<« ſeal, to undeceive them, or to take a- 
© way that pretence.” And then open- 
ing the upper folding of the commiſſion, 
he ſhew'd the King's ſuperſeription, and 
his own name mention'd as captain of the 
Expedition; and folding it down again, 
put it in his pocket: nor would he let 
them read any more, only ſhewing the 
ſeal affix'd to it. After this he got up 
to go away, but being deſir'd to ſtay a- 
while, the governor and he enter'd into a 
cloſe converſation, and after ſome ſharp 
words on both ſides, the goyernor abated 
of his ſurlineſs, and calling for ſome 
wine, they drank friends, the governor 
promiſing him all the affiftance in his 
wer: and, at his going aboard his 
t, he was faluted by the caſtle, and 

by all the Dutch ſhips as he pals'd, 
Having thus, as he ſuppos'd, come to 
a, better underſtanding with the Dutch, 


guns of the caſtle; and, in that ſtation, 
was viſited by the governor and the offi- 
cers of the ſhips, who din'd with him : 
Rut when he came to the point of trade, 


the governor told him plainly that he 
muſt not attempt it. Nor would they 
allow his people to go aſhore for water, 
without ſending fpies of theirs along with 
them, to prevent their having correſpon- 
dence with the natives. F 
This determin'd the captain in his re- 
ſolution to leave the place; ſo that he 
ſent the governor word that he was juſt 
going off, without ſaying whither. 

as ſoon as he had difpatch'd Mr. Spaldin 
paking with that meſſage, he weigh'd Aae 
*. and made out of the reach of the caſtle 
guns. The governor ſent a boat aboard, 
who forbad him 'expreſly to trade or ſtay 

in any of the iſlands of Banda. The 
captain ſent him for anſwer, that he was 


go where he pleas'd; but becauſe he 
would deal more upon the ſquare than 


he weigh'd anchor, and came under the 


and defir'd free liberty to load his ſhip, 


And. 


not ſubje& to his authority; but would 


—— 
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the governor had done with him, he bid 
the meſſenger tell him, that he deſign'd 
to trade with Puloway and Pularon, and 
if the goyernor thought to hinder him, he 
might perhaps find greater difficulty in 
that attempt than he imagin'd. 

After this meſſage, the captain per- 
ceiving all the Dutch ſhips and fregateg, 
with their fails brought to the yard, rea- 
dy for fighting, encourag'd his men and 
put all things in order to give them a 
warm reception ; but the wind ceaſing, 
the Expedition drove with the current a 
great pace, and the Dutch, perceiving, 
them ready to reſiſt, thought fit to ſtay 
where they were, and let her go out of 
the road, 


 Altho' the captain's deſign was for Pul- 


.0Wway, yet he would not carry his ſhi 


thither without a pilot; and therefore he 
ſent Mr. Spalding in the boat to acquaint 
the people of the iſland with his having 
fallen out with the Dutch, and that he 
would trade with them, if they pleas'd, 
and withal, he gave him in charge to 
ſend him a pilot to bring his ſhip to ſome 
ſafe road, which he did, ſtaying himtclf 
at Puloway, where he bought up a quan- 
tity of ſpice for ready money. The ſhip 
was brought to Gelagula, near the iſland Comes to 
of Ceran, northward of Banda about 30 &©28u!'s 
leagues; from whence, the captain pro- 
pos'd to haye his goods carry'd to and 
from Puloway in a pinnace, which he had 
brought from England in pieces, which 
he immediately fitted up at this place, 
and gave it the name of the Hopewell, 
being nine tuns burden. With this pin- 
nace he ſet fail for Puloway, March the 
27th, and arriv'd in three days, and hav- 
ing agreed with the inhabitants, he laded 
the pinnace with mace; but that being 4,4 cars 
too tedious, he bought a praw, and load- ries on 4 
ed her, ſending orders, with the firſt load- 4 . 
ing ſhe carried to the ſhip, that his car- 3 ; 
penters ſhould. build her higher, which 
was done, ſo that ſhe held 25 tuns. 
In the mean time the Dutch, not caring 
to try the Engliſh courage in fair battle, 
altho' they were much ſuperior in num- 
ber, hir'd ſeyeral people at Banda, to 
diſpatch captain Middleton, by poiſon or 


ſtiletto; but the Pulowayſe ſtill gave him 


warning, and he kept upon his guard, 


and ſo, by good providence, eſcap'd all 


plots of that kind. 
The captain made nine voyages to the 
ſhip, ſometimes going in perſon, and ſome- 


times ſending others, and ſtaying at Pul- 
oway, 


as he found moſt for his purpoſe, 


But the Hepewell ſtaying above three 
weeks in one of her voyages, the captain, 
being impatient at her delay, went in his 
boat, and had like to have been caſt a- 
way, but with much difficulty, having 
gone ſeveral miles by land, he recover'd 


During 


the ſhip. 
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During his abſence from Puloway, the 
iſlanders thinking he was quite gone, for 
fear of the Dutch, mutiny'd againſt Mr. 
Spalding, and would not fell any more 
goods, nor bring in proviſions. Nor could 
the Engliſh fatisfy the Sabander of their 
good intentions towards the iſlanders ; fo 
that they were upon the point of ſeizing 
the Engliſh warc-houſe, and of putting 
the men in chains. But whilſt they were 
conſulting upon the execution of this, the 
Hopewell luckily arriv'd, which put a 
ſtop to all miſchief: and when the cap- 
tain, who came with the pinnace, blam'd 
them for their abuſing his men, they an- 
ſwer'd, that they could not too much 
truſt chriſtians, becauſe they had been 
often deceiv'd by the Portugueſes and 
Hollanders, who were of that religion. 

The Expedition being now loaded, and 
a good deal more ſpice in the ware-houſe, 
the captain left Mr. Spalding to lade the 
pinnace and another junck which he had 
bought, with orders to follow him to 
Bantam. And having taken leave of 
the people of the ifland, and given pre- 
ſents to the chief of them, he ſet fail in 
the Hopewell to recover his ſhip; but 
finding upon examination, that that pin- 
nace was worm=-eaten, he would not ven- 
ture her a voyage to Bantam with goods, 
and therefore unrigg'd her, and left her 
there. 

Having put all things in order aboard 
the Expedition; he ſet fail for Bantam, 
having ſent his other junck, laden with 
ſpice, away before him ; but he overtook 
her before ſhe got to that bay, and fo got 
thither himſelf before her. He arriv'd 
the gth of October; and at his landing 
found that both the factors had died ſoon 
after his leaving the place; ſo that his 
cloth was in the ware-houſe unſold. But 
that road beginning to fill with Dutch, 
and the captain not knowing how they 
might be provok'd at his having diſap- 
pointed their countrymen of buying ſpice 
at the Banda's, (tor after his arrival, the 
iſlanders would fell none to the Dutch) 
did not think it proper for him to make 
any long ftay at Bantam, and therefore 
leaving orders with Mr. J/oodies, (whom 
he appointed agent at Bantam) for Mr. 
Davis, whom he had left at Puloway, 
that he ſhould go to Borneo, and trade 
there for diamonds, till ſome other of the 
company's ſhips ſhould arriye, captain 
Middleton ſet fail from Bantam, Novem- 
ber 16, and arriy'd fafe in England, ha- 
ving on board 139 tuns and ſome odd 
pounds of nutmegs; 622 ſuckels of mace, 
which is above 36 tuns: which, together 
with 24 tuns left aboard the junck, the 
captain tells the company, coſt him 25671 
rials. | 
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The Arth voyage upon the Eaft India 
company's account, under Sir Henry 
M3DDLETON.. | 


IHE ſixth voyage undertaken for 
the uſe of the company, was in 
1610, by Sir Henry Middleton, with fout 
ſhips, vg. the Trade's Encreaſe of 1000. 
tuns, the Pepper Corn of 250, the Dar- 
ling of go, and the Samuel, a victualling 
bark, of 180 tuns; they arriy'd at Sal- 
dania bay, Juy the 24th, where they 
found captain Keeliug's name and others 
homeward bound in Jan. 1609, as alſo 
the admiral's brother's name, outward 
bound Aug. 9. 1609, whoſe voyage was 
related in the laſt ſection. | 
We {hill not trouble the reader with 
his nautical obſeryations along the Afri- 
can coaſt, there being nothing diverting 
in them, and for the inſtructive part of it, 
our ſeamen who deal that way are better 
acquained now with thoſe ſeas, than any Sir 
of the greateſt Maſters were at that time. 


We ſhall therefore paſs over his journal 


round the cape, and come to Tamarin, the „vet « 
capital of Zocotara, where he arriv'd Oct. Tamarin. 
25, and that afternoon ſent Mr. Femel Tama: 


aſhore with his compliments and a ſmall 
preſent to the King, which were well re- 
ceived ; and the next day the admiral went 
aſhore himſelf, and was entertain'd in a 
friendly manner by the King, who told 
him of ſome of the Anglih ſhips having 
{old all their goods upon the Arabian coaſt 
at Aden and Moka, and gave a good cha- 
racter of the people of that country. This 
determined Sir Henry to ſail for that coaſt, - 
ſo that he ſtay d but a few days at this 
iſland, and taking leave of the king, he 
{et {ail the 7th of Nov. for Aden. 

As ſoon as he arriv'd, a boat came 


aboard him, telling him from the Lieut. 4» /#!! 


of the town, that ſince he ſaid he was Eu- 
liſh, he was welcome, and that the year 
fore Captain Sharpey had been there, 
and that he had gone from thence to Mo- 
ka in the Red Sea, where he had traded 
to great advantage. The general ask'd 
ſeveral queſtions of the Arabians, who 
came aboard of him, and having ſuch an 
account of Moka as he lik'd, he left one 
ſhip at Aden, and himſelf with the reſt 
ſailed up to the ſtreights, and arriy'd at 
Mola the 1 3th of the ſame month. But 


as they were coming into the road, the And ſo* 


admiral ſhip went aground upon a bank 
of ſand. 


Whilſt they were in this diſtreſs, a boat 


came from the governor, to know who they 
| were, and upon hearing they were Eugliſu, 


the Turk, who had been ſent, bid the ge- 
neral welcome in his maſter's name, and 
| withal 1 


— 


\ 
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withal bid him be undet no concern for | lay next to the ſhore, and the crew k H.)]. They at. 
his ſhip, ſor by lightning her a little of ing nothing of what had ha ppen'd aſhore, » 6 «pl 
her burthen, they might eaſily bring her | and ſo not being upon their guard; they . 
afloat, promiſing to bring boats for that | 


eaſily boarded her. 


gir Hen · 
re- 
210 4 by 
the Aga 
with 

eat 


_ purpoſe 
— brought off without any damage. 
Mr. Femel going aſhore was ſo careſs'd 


brought horſes to convey him to the Aga. 


, which they did, and the ſhip 


by the Aga, who was governor of the 
city, that he writ to the admital to come 
likewiſe aſhore, and the Ag 
in the moſt obliging manner, which he 
ccomply'd with; and, at his landing, was 
met by ſome people of quality, Who had 


hat miniſter received him with ſuch de- 


invited him | 


But as ſoon as they 
began to cut the men down with theit 
icimetars, the Augliſh took to their arms, 
and one of them rolling a barrel of powder 
among à croud of the barbarians ſtandin 

upen deck, and thtowing a fire-brand at- 
ter it, ſet fire to the powder, which Kili d 
ſeveral of them; and wounded many more. 
The fingliſb kept cloſe. together, and being 
well ſtor d with fire arms, made ha vock ot 
the Turks, and every now and then threw 


grahades and other fire-workstamong em, 


monſtrations of affection that the admiral 


till at laſt they were faiir to jump into tlie Bur are 


repuls'd. 


was ſurpriz d, but very much pleas'd, - at 
his promiſing him every thing he could ask 


ow of 


ſea to eſcape the ſury of the Engliſh, who * 
kindneſs. 


Turkiſh 


treacoery. 


ry and all 
bes people 
eſbore 
made pri- 
ſener:. 


ſoldiers to guard them. 


relating to trade and commerce. Aftet 
ſome converſation, and a world of compli- 
ments, Sir Henry was brought to a houſe 


gave no quarter, as long as their paſſion 
continuo d; ſo that of all the 1 50 there 
ſeems to ha ve eſcap'd only one, who hid 
himſelf aboard till their [fury was abated, 


aſlgn'd him by the Aga; he had been 
cloth d by the * in a Turk!ſb. veſtment 
of crumſon ſilk and ſilver, and was mount- 
ed upon a horſe richly cappariſon'd, and a 
of diſtinction led the horſe, and e- 
very day, for ſome time, the Aga ſent 
preſents and compliments to him Hut all 
this was grimace, as we ſhall nowſhew. 
One evening as the admiral, with two 
or three of his friends, who had come a- 


ſhote to viſit him, was fitting upon ſtools 


before the door, to enjoy the freſn air, a 
2 came to him from the Aga, and 

ir Heury ſending a ſervant for his inter- 
preter ; the man came back in a great 
fright; telling him that they were all he- 
tray d, for the Jaui garies had fallen up- 
on his ſervants at the back fide of the 
houſe, and knock'd down all that made 
any reſiſtance. Sir Henry getting up, 
upon this intelligence, had not moy'd ma- 


.. ny ſteps; before he was Knoek'd to the 


ground by he could not tell whom, which 
{tun'd him ſo, that he did not come to 
himſelf till they had ty'd his hands behind 
him. As ſoon as they pereciv'd him to 
ſtir, they ſet him upon his feet, and led 
him to the Aga's houſe, where he found 
his friends bound after the fame manner, 
and heard from them that ſeven of his men 
had been kill'd, and ſeveral more wound- 
ed. Here they chain'd him and ſix more 
by the necks all together; and left rwo' 
They had rifled 
his pockets by the way, and taken rings 
ſrom him of good value, beſides his money; 

But neither did his own loſs, nor the 
danger he ſaw himſelf in, trouble him ſo 
much as the apprehenſion he was under 
of their getting his ſhips in their power. 
Nor was that fear ill grounded, for as ſoon 
as they had made him and all the 
Eugliſb that were aſhore alive, their pri- 
ſoners, they ſent. 150 ſoldiers in three 
great boats to attack the Darling, which 
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| and ſo they gave him quarter: 
As ſoon as it was day, Sir Fleury with 
his ſeven yoke - ſello vs was brought before 
the Aga, who in a fern manner ask'd, The d. 
How they. dun ſt preſuue to come ſo ben, mw . 
their holy city af Meccha? To which the j.ofore che 
admiral made anſwer, hat he would ubt Aga. 
have landed there if be had not invited him. 
The Aa wply d, that the baſhaw of. He- 
lan had order!d him to ſeize all Chriftis 
ans that ſhould preſume to enter the Red 
Sea, even althd' they had the Grand Seig- 
nor's paſs. Sit Henn ſaid, if tlie cate 
was ſo, he had dealt difingenuouſly with 
him, who had only come aſnore upon his 
word. Aſter ſome talk of this Kind, he 
ſhew'd Sir Hey at letter from captain 
Dount on of the::Pepper=corn; addreſt to 
him, deſiring his direction how to behave, 
becauſe two of his merchants had been de- 
tain'd at Aden for the payment of a ſum of 
money which: they pretended to demand 
for anchorage. The Aga told him, that 
aſter the writing that letter, the ſhip had 
been caſt away upon a rock, and that 
both ſhip and cargo, as well as the men, 
were loſt. But in this he did not ſay true. 
After this the Aga deſir d Sir Henry to 
yrite on board the Darling, to know 
bow many Turks were on board; by 
which queſtion the admiral underſtood, 
to his great joy, that his people had be- 
hav'd like Engliſhmen. The Aga told 
him, to ſave the credit of his foldiers, that 
the great ſhip had rctcu'd the little ſhip 
out of their hands, and therefore unlets 
he would write to the big ſhip to came a- 
ſhore and deliver up ſhips and cargos, in- 
to his hands, he threaten'd to cut off his 
head, promiſing if they would ſurrender, 
he would give them the Darling to carry 
them home. The admiral told him, that 
his people were not ſuch fools as to de- 
deiiver their goods for nothing, or their 
own perſons to ſlavery, for any letter 


Ls that 
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chat he could write; but that if he could] As foon as they came to tlie Babs 
pPreyail with them to do ſo, the fear of his palace, they alighted} ahd the,cadiniral 
_ Life which Was now: a burden to Him, | and; Mr Feme/ were conducted up ſtaitb 
| ſhould not bring him to attempt it, and I to a latge room where the Baſhaw fate in 
therefore he abſdlutely refus d to write | great ſtate.: As ſoon us they cam ite B., 
any ſuch letter. After this the g in a ſmall diſtance of hiniꝭ e as, them 7 oret es 
made him be unchain'd, and bolts be put] in an angry tone, they were) and Beben. 
upon his legs, and he got a fort of a dog» | what them into that count ryꝰ 
kennel undet a pair of fairs: for his lodg-| to which the admiral amwer d, That ay 
ing; but the next day, at the entreaty | were Hngliſomen, and friends to the gran 
of. the Bannian conſul; he had a better Signor, and came with! deſign to traffick 
lodging given him, and one of his ſet-J with the people of the cbunttyt The 
vants who ſpoke Arabic was allow'd to] other ſurlily 'reply'd,” That it was not 
be with him. > 2 », 1 | awful for chriſtians to come to the Ne 
In this manner he liv'd till the 18th of Sea, Which was'the key to the holy eit, 
December, and then the Baſhaw of Ze+| of Mecchu and that he had given warn = 
nan ſent an Aga to Mola to bring him] ing to captain $harpey of it before. The 
and the other priſoners to Zenan, who] admiral ſaid that ſome misfortune haying 
civilly. deſit d Sir Henry to ſend aboard his] happen d to captain 3 he had not 
ſhips for warm clothes, becauſe it would | been able to give any dach hint to his 
he exceſſive cold upon the road. Two] countrymen. And that for his part, if 
days after his arrival, came the Pepper there was any crime in landing in à part 
Curm into the bay from Haden, and Sir of the Ned Sea. under the grand Signor's 
Henry was allow'd to write to the captain, | dominion, it was intirely owing to the 
He is” The aad of December, the admiral and | treachery of Regib Aga, who had tally 
ecrry 4 34:Enghſb with him, had their  fetters | promis'd him the ſame liberty that H 
and chains taken off, and all mounted ups | liſbmen had at Aleppo and other ports in 
on aſſes, except Sir Henry and Mr. Femel, Levant: '' The Baſhaw-told' hitn-that 
who were allow'd horſes, ſet ont for Ze> | the Aa was but his flaye, and could not 
nay. After they had tra vel'd about ten | make good any ſuch promiſe; and” that 
miles, being then about ten o'clock at | what he had done againſt the ge was 
night, Mr. Pemberton made his eſcape, | by his order. After a great deal of 
and got off; ſor altho* his companions | hanghty imperious language, he conde- 
mif'd him immediately, he was not miſs d ſcended fo far as to let the admiral write 
by the guard that night, altho” they rec- to the Eugliſb ambaſſador at Conſtant i uo- 
kon'd them as they came to the inn at le, and taid he would write to the ; 
Mowſf, where they arriv'd at one o'clock, | Signor, and ſo diſmiſs d Sir Henry, ap- 
But the next day at four, afternoon, when | pointing the Keeper's houſe for his priſon 
they began their journey again, they | With any five he ſhould chute of his coun- 
miſs'd one of the number, but no body | ttymen, the reſt he order'd to the common 
could give any account of him. [TRgEL +:ittos 2 54 IA 
* » Zenan is about 180 miles north-weſt | In this condition they continu'd till the 
from Mola, in 16 degrees north latitude; | IS th of February; but during that time 
It took them 15 days to travel to Zenan, | the Capha or lieutenant general under the 
and their journies were perform'd in the] Baſhaw often ſent for the admiral, who 
night for the moſt part, altho' it was ſo | Went with his guard to the Cayha's gar- 
cold that they had ſtarv'd but for ſome dens, and by his kindnets, he ſupply'd 
furr'd gowns the admiral had provided | the other priſoners, ho would have ſtar- 
them with. At their arrival, they found | ved if they had not been to aſſiſted, At 
their good friend the Bannan conſul, laſt, by this man's intereſt with the Ba- 
who had gone before them to aſſiſt the | ſhaw, they got leave to return to Mola, 
Engliſh with his intereſt, and had brought but with this condition, that they ſhould 
letters in their favour from ſome conſider- | not be ſuffer'd to go aboard till all the 
able people at Moka. Coming near the | ſhips trading to the Indies from Mola 
city before day, they halted till it was] ſhould return, which would be in ſuch a 
light, and then were met by ſeveral com- fix d time. But when the admiral ſpoke 
panies of ſoldiers, and the Exgliſb march- of having his goods and: his pinnace re- 
ed a foot into the town one by one. The] ftor'd to him, the Bathaw told him they 
Aga had order'd Sir Henry's trumpets to | were enter'd for: the grand Signor's ule, 
ſound as they march'd thro' the ſtreets, | and could not be return'd; So the admi- 
but the admiral forbiding them, they for- ral was forced to make the beſt of a bad 
bore. Sir Henry and Mr. Femel rode in | market, and depart without being able to or” 


the rear of. his men, and the Aa follow'd | obtain better terms. ee 
them in great triumph, as if he had got-= | Before his departure, Mr. Fowler and 
ten a great victory. about 18 more of the Pepper Corn's crew 


had 


Chap I. de fixth Voyage for 
nua been ſent priſonters from Aden; thoſe 
the ddrhical claim'd as his men, and they 

Fr 6ut er. Upon this road, as up- 
on all the publick roads in that country, 


there ate inns at ſuch and ſuch diſtances, 
Huilt and kept up at the Grand Signor's 

charge, for the uſt of travellers. In thoſe! 
they lodg'd at the ſeveral places where 
they ſtop d; they had the name of We 
At their arrival at Moba Tome of the 
1 who had been left in priſon there, 
and Wer 


e allow'd the liberty of the town 
by orders from Zenan, came out joytully | 
to tncet their admiral. One of the firſt? 


| — be asked them was about Mr. 
955 ton, and heard with a great deal 
of pleaſure, that he by good Providence 
ted upon x canoe, and got aboard, 
onthe admirabs being brought to the 
, He put on his firſt diſſimulation, 
ind pleaſant ſmiling face, excuſing him- 
elf for what was paſt, as being oblig'd 
t it by his maſter's orders, but promiſing 
A frikudmip for the future. But the ad- 
tit knew him too well to truſt him, how - 
ever he was fore d to carry fait to him. There 
vas no a houſe prepared for them, whieh 
d 4 guard of ſoldiers about it day and 
night. Bur the admiral had liberty to go 
abroad, and there was ſcarce atiy Arabian 
entertainment kept in Mola but he was 
invited to it; for the Ar abians were fond 
of the Engliſh, and jf they durſt would 
have ſhew'd their reſentment againſt the 
Tir ks for their ill treatment of them. 
But this confinement was very galling 
to the admiral ; he therefore laid a ſcheme 
for his eſcape, being perſuaded 7 all the 
fait Pille of the Aga were but a cheat, 
and that if he ſhould be releas'd, he 
foult loſe all his effects, that he or the 
Merchants had brought aſhore” at firſt, 
which were conſiderable, He ſaw it would 
be no hard matter for his men to get aboard; 
for they allow'd the Darling to come fre- 
quently to the bay, and to ſend their 
boat aſhoreto inquire about their admiral, 
and to receive meſfages from him. This 
liberty,” together with another which his 
people were allow'd, of going through the 
town without a guard, he was reſolv'd to 
make uſe of for freeing himſelf from a con- 
finement in which he had been detain'd 
only by treachery ; nor did he think it any 
diſhonour to withdraw himſelf unknown to 
the Aga, Who had broken all the ties of 
hoſpitality, friendſhip, and humanity, with 
regard to him, and whoſe ſordid avarice 
made him conſult his own private gain be- 
fore the honour of his maſter, the dignity, 
of his office, or the advantage of the peo- 

ple he ought to have govern'd, 
1 Having determin'd with himſelf to try 
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ire! td make his eſcape, he ſoon laid the ſcheme, 
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the captain of the Darling, defiring hint 
xo ſend his boat aſhore ſuch 4 day by noon, 


well mann'd and arm'd, and to Keep the 


5. ſhip under fail, that he might come to 


meer the boat as ſoon as he could percieve 
ſhehadleftthe ſhore. This letter he gave 
to one of his own people, who deliyer'd it 
tothe boatſwain ofthe Darling, who came 
athore as uſual. The day he tix'd was the 
time which. he knew the Aga had pitcht 


upon to go out of town with the principal 


people of the place to feaſt at a country 
houſe of his own; and his keeper being 
very fond of arrack, he knew he ſhould 
find it no hard task to make. him forget 
his charge. The only difficulty was to get 
himſelf to the boat; for altho' all his peo- 
ple had leave to go abroad, he himſelf 
neyer went out butaccompanied with three 
„ „ 

The day appointed being come, he took 
Mr. Femel alide, and having ſworn him to 
ſecreſy, diſcoyet'd the plot to him, bids 
ding him get himſelf ready againſt the 
time, and walk towards the ſhore, with 
two more of his companions, and when 
he had ſeen ſuch as he nam'd to him put 
a butt into the boat, they. ſhould make 
haſte to get aboard. e call'd for the 
keeper, and offer'd him a dram of arrack, 
which he knew he would not refuſe, and 
telling him that they might make them- 
ſelves as merry as the Aga, gave him the 
bottle in his power, which in a very ſhort 
time ſent him to bed dead drunk. After 
he had carried matters thus far, he gave 
inſtructions to ſix or eight of his people to 
go by two and two, to one part of the 
town where there was always a boat ready, 
to go to any ſhip that came into the bay, 
and gave them orders to ſeize the boat 
and make their way againſt all oppoſition 
to the Darling. Others he ſent by twos 
likewiſc to the place where he appointed 
the ſhip's boat to come; and he kept 
three or four of the ſtrongeſt with him- 
ſelf. Things being thus ſettled, as ſoon 
as all the company were gone except thoſe 
who were to convey him to the boat, he 
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got into the butt, and making them put 


on the head of it, they carried him out of 
the houſe and quite through the town, 
and his guards not having ſeen any ſign of 


7 coming abroad, believ'd he was ſtill 
in the houſe, and therefore made po noiſe; 


{> that he got to the boat without any 
diſcovery, and as ſoon as they had ſhip'd: 
the butt they took out the head to give 
him the freer air, not thinking proper to 
come out till they had left the ſhore. 

As ſoon as he was aboard, the others 
Wo were neareſt to the place, came run- 
ning in haſte to the boat, which gave ſome 
ſation to ſome. Turks who law them, 
| they gave the alarm, which broughr 


 enrive; but did not communicate it to any one 
biz eſcepe of his companions. He wrote a letter to 


the guard and ſome other ſoldiers down to 
| | | the 
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Myich he 
happily 
22 ght 
about. 


The ad- 
miral 
keeps the 
Turks in 
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the ſhore, and was the ocaſion of Mr. Fe: 
»el's being attack'd and made priſoner, 
with ſome” few that were with him, and 
were hurried back before the general could 
fend any to his reſcue. Finding it cherer 
Pore to no purpoſe to attempt to relieve 
him, they made the beſt of their way to 
the bay, many boats wa ing. to 
purſue them. But captain Pemberton 
according to orders having the ſhip under 


fail came as faft as the wind and tide 
would allow, to favour their retreat, and 


at laſt took them in to their mutual 
and ſoon after came the other boat, 
eſcap'd no leſs happily than they had done. 
The thing chat troubled him moſt, now 
was the ' miſcarriage of Mr, Femel and his 
companions ; but ina ſhort while, he had 
a letter from him by two Arabians, giv- 
ing him an account of the rage the .daa! 
expreſs d at his return, and that they were 
in great danger of being ſentenc'd to death 
in his fury; but that the merchants, who 
had any effects in the ſhips which were, in 
the harbour or bay, "Freftrata'd him, 'and 
got leave for them to live in their on 
houſe, where the merchants ſent them 
proviſions. Sir Heury took the hint, and 
writ to the a, by the two Arabians, 
a letter, wherein he demanded his men, 
and threatened to burn all the ſhipping in 
the bey and road, and batter the town a- 
bout his ears, if he touch'd a hair of their 
heads, 'oroffer'd to detain them any long- 
ef. This threat alarm'd the merchants 
terribly,” and the next day to of the top- 
pingeſt traders went on board with a pic- 
ſent from the Aga, and a meſſage how 
forry he was that the admiral ſhould haye 
diſtruſted his good intentions, and thereby, 
had depriv'd him of an opportunity of 
releaſing him after the handſome manner 
he defign'd to have done. However, as 
that was paſt, he aſſur d him that he would 
do every thing in his power to pleaſe, him, 
but he beg'd a reſpite fr ſome days, becauſe 
he could not ſend his men without the ba- 
thaw's orders; but the admiral inſiſting 
upon their releaſe, the merchants promis'd 
that they ſhould be ſent in 15 days, as 
alſo the pinnace, which the admiral like- 
wiſe demanded. ' After that they went a- 
ſhore, and the admiral, altho' he had no. 
ſhip there but the Darling, and ſhe a 
{mall one, yet he ſent to all the ſhips in 
the bay his poſitive orders not to ſend a 
boat aſhore without letting them firſt come 
to him to fee what was aboard, and as ſhe 
return'd, ſhe muſt call at his ſhip heſore 
ſhe went to her own; and he told them 


all, that which ever of them acted con- 


trary to thoſe orders he would fink the 
nnn 
- Thus did this brave man ſhew himſelf 
ſovereign of the ſea in a little ſhip of = 
tun, and made them all obey him; and 
1160 218! | Bd) + $4.4, 02 5 WIE; > woe. 
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altho' a ſew days befare,; che. A Vat fo 
far frov giving him, any (things chat. hs 
Kiz'd every, thing that capta. 


t captain {ember ton 


ſent aſhdce, for his ule, vet no that he 
Was out of his powet, the Ag Ws to 
much afraid. of him, that, he ſent, him 
preſents almoſt every da, „ t n 

Howeyer, he thought fit to ſend bt. the N 
other ſhips, which had retir dito a very 
convenient arſchorage at Aab, onit op- 
polite coalt, of the Red Sea, where the. int 


land, Country were chriſtians, . 0 
_ 
c 


Preſtor John. The ſhip's hoat un 
this voyage, and in a c dals, he. fa 


ſhips cuter the bay, and went 0 hi 
own ſhip, to the great Jay, of all. 3s 
from 


all. 

mean time ſome of the ants, . 
ſhips were in the road, _ aboarg. fr 
the Qa, with a promiſę gf ſending the 
men and the pirnace aboard. the next day, 

royided, that the admiral, and four or 
Fre of the officers aboard, would gie an 
obligation under their hands, and year 
to the performance of it, by Which they 
ſhould engage themſelves to continue in 
peace With che Turks in all the, Tadian 
ſeas, and never to commit any haſtilities 
by way of reprizal for che gods they had 
loſt at Moca., Sir HO would da no- 
thing till his men came back to. the ſhip; 
but told the merchants, they ſhould. Ray 
as hoſtages ſor them. But he was ſo ten- 
der of his countrymen aſhoxe, that at laſt, 
aſter conſulting with his officers, he drew 
up a paper in ZExg/yb, which he pretender 
ed was the obligation they want [, altho' 
indeed it was a full account, of all the baſe 
treatment hie had met. With in that coun- 
try. This was a pre varication which 1 
cannot. approve of notwithſtanding the 
treachery. of the Turks. He writ at the 
fame time to Mr. Femel to explain the pa- 
per to the Aga as he directed him. And 
that aſternoon, all the .Erg/1/p came aboard, 
and the next day brought the Be, 
telling the admiral, they hop'd, he Was 
now fatisfy'd, and would be their friend. 
The admiral made anſwer, that he. was 
not fatisfy'd, for there was one of their 
boys detain'd at Tayes in their journey to 
Zenon, whom they had fore d to turn Tark, 
and had circumcis'd him againſt his will. 
This meſſage being ſent, aſhore, the Aa 
promis d to ſend him the boy in 15 days, 
ſo that the admiral would not meddlc 
with any of the ſhips, which he pro- 
mis'd. IE RY 8 | — 

But having now all his men aboard ex- 

cept the Boy laſt mcation'd he writa letter 
in Italian to the Aga to pay him 70,000 
Reals of Eight by way of damage, But 
ſoon after came letters from Zenan to the 
admiral, written by the. Cayha, begging 
of him not to uſe violence, for that would 
coſt him his head, as haying advis d the 
baſhaw to diſmiſs him and his en | 
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ſrom that place. In ſhort, aftet many 

meſſages, it was agreed that the admiral 

ſhould have all the iron and lead, which 

had been ſent aſhore out of the fleet, re- 
- turn'dto him, and 18, 00 reals paid him 

in 15 days. And with this propoſal, the 
circumeis d boy was brought aboard. 

Upon the payment of this ſum ofs mo- 
ney, it was ſtipulated that a mutual 
Writing and agreement ſhould pals be- 
tween the Baſbeaw and Sir unge, in be- 
half of their reſpective nations ſor a two 

years peace; but the Baſbaw making 
excuſes ſot not ſiguing it, the admiral 
thought himſelf at full liberty to revenge 
himſelf of the injuries he had receiv d. 
Having now nothing elſe to do in this 
bay, he went over to Aſab, where he 
was careſs'd by the king of the country; 
but being intent upon revenging the inſults 
offer d him by the Baſbaw of Zenan and 
Regib Aga, he ſet fail for Camarin, ſome 
60 or 70 leagues to the northward, up 
the Red Sea, to wait fora rich ſhip, which 
came every year to Moka from Suez, at. 
the north end of that fea. But finding the 
wind croſs, and the coaſt not ſafe, after 
they had, in vain, cruis'd up and down 
leave the for a, month, they determin'd to leave that 
Rel Sea. | inhoſpitable quarter, and make the beſt of 
their way towards India. 

It was now the beginning of A uft, 
1611, when the fleet bent their e 
wards the Babelmandel ſtreights, and as 
they approach'd the ſouth- eaſt end of the 

| Red Sea; the admiral ſent the Darling 
and the pinnace to try the entry of the 
ſtreights on the ſouth-weſt fide, going 
himſelf with the Pepper-Corn the ſame 
way that they came in, which was the 
oppoſite ſide, and they found it very ſafe, 

and a coaſt ; from whence they con+ 
cluded that the Turks had given out that 
the other way was impracticable, becauſe 
they had an intention to build forts upon 
thenorth=caſk entry which commands the 
channel on that fide, there being an iſland. 
in the mouth of the ſtreights, between 
which and the Arabian ſhore is little more 
than a mile. 

The 3oth of the ſame month of Auguſt, 
they caſt anchor at Deliſba in the — 
of Zocotara, where 27 ſound a ſhip 
from Diu, the captain of which, coming 
aboard the admiral, told him great mat- 
ters of captaim Hawkins's intereſt with 
the Magul, and the good condition of the 
Engliſb affairs at Surat, which indeed was 
true when that ſhip was there. Here 
they water'd, and ſome Indian ſhips, in 
order to be rid of them, not only aſſiſted 
them to get water from the iſland, but 
gave them their own water for the greater 
expedition. 

Here: the admiral bought up. all the 
alloes which the King of that country had, 
Ne XIII, 7. 


Come to 
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and having finiſh'd his buſineſs; and got a 
pilot out of the Dia ſhip, he ſet out for 
Surat, and arriv'd there Sept. 26, where 


| they ſound ſeven Portugueſe frigates, all 


men of war; - which: had been feat thither 
to hinder the Hugliſb trade. As ſoon as 
the Hugliſh fleet came to an anchor, the ad- 
miral ſent a letter to the Portugueſe com- 
modore, deſiring # good correſpondence 0 
with him, fince their kings were friends at cen the 
home; which he anſwer'd by a meſſenger Enoliſh 
of his own the day after, containing in ſub- ©"* 1 1 
ſtance, that he was willing to have friend- 5500 * 
ip with him, and to do him all the ſer- deres. 
vice in his power but as to cbmmerce in 
thoſe ſeas, he could not allow him to ha ve 
it, unleſs he had a paſſport from. the King 
of Spain, or the vice- r. To this the 
Enghſh admiral teply'd, by word of mouth, 
that he had no paſſport from either of them, 
as having no occaſion for them, ſince he 
had been ſent by his maſter the king of 
England with letters to the Mogul. He 
ſaid he was not come into thoſa ſeas to 
hurt the Portugueſes any way, but de- 
hgn'd. to carry on his own buſineſs; and 
as he did not intend: to trouble their faQto- 
ry, he expected they would not diſturb 
the Engliſh! : And therefore he defir'd the 
meſſenger to tell the captain major, as 
they call'd him, that he hop'd he 2 
ſuffer the Engliſh who were at Sur at, 
come aboard of his fleet, to confer 1 
him about their o n Affairs. And that he 
would not oblige him to uſe ſorce, «which 
he was reſol vd to do, if he could not ſce 
them by fair means. 

The next day he had a letter from one 
Bangham, a joiner, hom captain Hau- 
kins had ſent from Agra about ſome buſineſs. 
This letter gave him notice that he had 
letters to him from captain Hawkins, but 
that he durſt not ſend them for fear of 
being intercepted by the  Portugueſes. 
But ſoon after, - he found an opportunity 
of ſending thole letters aboard by a Bans „ 
nian prieſt. By them he had a ſuccinct terrer; 
account of the fickleneſs of the Mogul $ — capt 
temper, and of the different orders given _— 
and contradicted concerning the Engl, 
trade at Surat, and of the imall hopes the 
captain had of doing any further ſervice at 
Agra, where he had to do with a prince 
who did not know his own mind,, and 
with miniſters who were brib'd to be his 
enemies. By Bangham s ſecond letter he 
heard that captain Sharpey, - with one 
Jordan, were coming from Cambaia, to 
get aboard of him. And therefore, find- 
ing there was at that time, no Engl:/þ 
houſe at Surat, be retir'd to a convenient 
road near Cambaia, call'd Goga, both for 
the conFeniency of trade, but principally 
to have a ſafe way of getting captain Hau- 
kins, and the other Eugliſb who were in the 


The nd- 


Mogut's country, brought aboard of s 
ut 
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5 More, but ſtill well guarded, and invited 
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Ar But deſote he left Sint bay, be had a 


. 8 V pruſh with the Portugueſe 
cn attempted to intercept two of his boats 
| which had gone aſhore; but upon his 
giving them one or two broadſides, they 
thought fit to retire without the reach of 
his guns, and gave no farther trouble to 
TAY his boats. PS AT 07 75) ITO £5 
Aſter he had fail'd to Gaga, Hin Naſ- 
ſan, governor of Surat, and the governor! 
dl Calnbaia n brother ſent to him ſeverally, 
' _  relling bim that they would come and 
©... trade With him. The adtmiral went aſhore 


frigates; who] in all probability 


t them to du him juſtice, which 
they would not have 
done in any other way; and day was 
appointed for clearing accounts, and al 
matters being finiſſt' d, and the priſones 
(hõ had been us d withythe greuteſt oi vi- 
lity nile they were kept zboard)iydteas'd, - 
the admiral hearing chat captain Flatts 
was come to Cambuin from Agtu, Tent 
captain „ ho had come abhurd of 
him ſome time before; with letters vo him 
of Which we gave an account, Sed. IV. 
as alſo of his embarKing with allhis effects, 


with a good guard, and had un iater view 
with them; bin Naſan gave him to 
underſtand that Mocrreb-ehan, ſo often 
mentiod in captain » Hawkins's ſtory, 
was teſbhy d to joit with them to bay all 
the "goods he had aboard his fleet. Sir 

5 not being ſafficiently aware of the 
avarice and villany of that man, was glad 
that ſuchl a confiderable perſon gave coun- 
tenance t their traffic. At his artival 
© therefore: at Goga, the admiral went a- 


him aboard, who without any ſcruple ac- 
cepted of his invitation, and ſtaid all 
night. During his being there, he went 
through the whole ſhip, and ſaw every 
place, and wherever he ſaw thing 
to his- liking, the admiral made him a 
preſent of it, if it was his own, and if it 
belong d to any of his people, he bought 
it of them to give him, - which the mean- 
ſpirited, wretch not only accepted, with- 
out offering any return, but likewiſe, a- 
buſing the generoſity of the admiral, beg d 
many things which amounted to a conſi- 
Mocreb- derable value, and at laſt under pretence 
= end of buying a large quantity of ſword blades, 3 
Naan the admiral in conſideration of his buying 
trade them all together, fold them at a very rea- 
with the ſonable rate, and ſent them aſhore with 
Ke 2404 the buyer; but ſome days after, Mocreb- 
gute Chan pick'd out the beſt of them, and 
rick ſent the greater part back, inſiſting upon 
em. having the choice at the ſame price in 
proportion, that he had agreed for the 
whole. In a word, Hoia Naſſun and 
he combin'd to play the ſame game with 
Sir Henry as they had done with Mr. 
Hawkins; and now the admiral was at a 
loſs how to come by his money, for ſeve- 
ral parcels of goods fold to them, they ha- 
ving put him off from time to time. 

About this time happen'd the diſgrace 
of Mocreb-chan, mention'd in Mr. Hau- 
kins's accounts from Agra ; fo that the 
admiral having got Hoia Naſſan and the 
Sabandar of Cambaia aboard the Pepper 
-Corn, he told them, that they havin 

Bur ebe been concern'd in all the bargains he had 
:dmircl either fold or bought, he was reſoly'd to 


ct{;ze5 keep them as hoſtages for the performance 
them to 


g | telligence would perhaps have alter'd the 


by the aſſiſtante of Sir Henrys people. 

As ſbon as they met together ànd com- 

par'd' notes of the treachery of © Morreb- 

chan;' and the little hopes tethaining of 

ſettling a factory at 8arzr,” whillt the 

Por tugneſes had ſuch power with the mi- 

niſtry, they agreed to ſea ve the place, and The fe, 

without any remarkable oceuffener, ar- ( 

Tiv'd at Dabul, upon the ſame coaſt in — 

the Kingdom of Decan, between Surat 

and "Goa, n. lat. 17 degrees and an 

half. The admiral had received a letter 

whilſt he was in the Ned Sen, from the 

captain of a large ſhip belonging to Da- 

bul, to the governor of that place; and 

as ſoon as he had caſt anchor in the 

road, he ſent the letter aſhore. The 

writer of the letter was then in rown, and 

both the governor and he ſent preſents to 

the admiral, and promis'd all the feryice in 

their power. Here they traded for à con- / br: 

ſiderable quantity of goods, without any mw 

tricks plaid them, and when they coald "© 

trade no longer, they agreed, by general 

conſent, to fail to the Red Sex, both to 

be reyeng'd of the Tuts, and Hkewiſe to 

aſhſt ſome Engliſh hips, which the 

were inform'd had fail'd thither, in eaſe 

they might have met with the fame fate 

they had, in that ſea. * | 
Being come to this reſolution, they 

made for Zocotara, where they arriy'd Nen 

March 24, 1611-12, having taken a Por- "i" 

tugueſe ſhip in their way. Mr. Pember- * 

ton going aſhore at Tamaret, where the 

king of the iſland reſided, had ſeen a letter 

left in his hands by captain Sarris, giv- 

ing an account, “ that he had receiy'd 

Sir Henry Middleton's letter, warning 

all the Engliſh to avoid the Red Sea ; 

but as he had the Grand Signor's pals, 

„he was reſolv'd to take his chance at 

Mola, or any other port belonging to 

the Twrks in that part of Arabia, and 

therefore was going thither with three 

“ ſhips-belonging to the Eaft-Irdra com- 

s pany under his command. This in- 


admiral's courſe, but that there was no 
going back to the Indies at that time of 
the year, for the eaſterly monſoon; be- 


4% bim Of all that had been ſtipulated to him, b 
qu/t; ce. Mocreb-chan and them Jointly. This 


y | fides that Sir Henry did not think captain 


Sarris ſafe among ſuch treacherous people, 
| f even 


N | 
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4nd from even with his paſs; The fleet therefote ſome damage, the admiral did not think 
thence te held on its courſe towards Babelmandel, fit to venture her for England, without 
— and capt» Mounten book his dd poſt with being careen'd; and therefore going to Ban- 
the Pepper Corn, to guard Aden, whilſt ram, lie ſtaid there himſelf, and ſent the 
the adiniral- with the others, took both Pepper Corn to England, moſt of the two 
fidew-of the ſtreights. Thie 1xcreaſe, tak» | fleets having been ſent off from Tecoa be- 
ing the ent ide, came to an anchor in the fore, | | ' 
bay between the iſland and the coaſt of | Catain Dounton ſall'd from Bantam 
Arabia, near a (mall place, where a Tark!| February 4, 1612-3,” and mecting, with 
a by commiſſion from the force of the ſhips mention'd, at the bay of 
Ara of Mota. This Tur came aboard Saldania, went on his voyage ſome days 
tie admiral, and promis'd to fend a letter] in their company; but having loſt Goh 
Which Sir Henry gave him for capt. Sarris, of them, and his men being ſick and 
at Mot And Toon after captain arri] weak, he put in at Waterford in Ireland, þ 
brought all his hips to this bay, and ha- Sept. 13, where an officious licutenant of 
Ving faluted each other after the ufaal | Duxcanon fort, getting one to alledge pi- 
manner at ſes, came to an anchor cloſe | racy againſt the captain, procur'd a war- 
by the admiral, aboard whom the cap- | rant from the earl of Ormond : but the 
rains-of all the three ſhips came. Capt. Eaff India company being appriz'd of it, 
Sarris | told Sir © Henry that he beliey'd | foon order'd the matter fo that he was re- 
he ſhould have found trade at Mola but | leas'd, and arriv'd in the Thames the 20th 
for his coming into that ſea; but the ad- | of Qober. What became of Sir Hens) 
miral having told him how he had been "Middleton, we ſhall hear in the fol- 
cheated by their fair promiſes, they agreed | lowing ſection. 
to fail together, and to ſeize all ſhips com- | | 
ing to trade with the Turks, and admiral | ECT. VEIL - x 
Middleton covenanted to give Sarris the- 3 
third part of all goods exchang'd with In-| The ſeventh voyage for the Eaſt India 
dians or Turkiſh ſhips taken; bat that Sir | company by. one ſhip, the Globe, com- 
Henry ſhould have the ſhips to diſpoſe of, in | manded by Capt. Anthony Hippon. 
conſideration of the damage he had ſaſtain'd | 70 | | 
by the treachery of the Aga and his maſter I: February, 1610511, the Globe, 


n 


the Baſhaw.. I commanded by captain Hippon, ſet 
Whilſt they lay in this bay, they ſtop'd ] fail from the Downs, and about the acth 
They eleven ſhips from ſeveral places, all bound of May arriv'd at Saldania bay, and 
ſeige ele- for Mola, and oblig d them to fail with] from thence to the Iudies, paſſing the 
1e the Engliſh fleet to the other fide of the iſland of Ceylon the beginning of Auguſt, 
Moka. Ned Sea to their old road at Aſab. This | and failing by Coromandel coaſt they ar- 
was the only way he had to get reparation | riv'd at Poleacat or Pellicat on the eaſt 
for the injuries done him; and likewiſe to | coaſt of India within the Ganges, in 14 
diſpoſe of his cargo. In order to carry on | degrees north latitude. Here they ex- 
this trade, he rummagꝰd all theſhips he had | pected to get trade, but the Dutch were 
ſtop'd, and gave them Engliſh goods for before-hand with them, and ſhew'd them 
ſuch as he took from them. But after | a writing, under the hand and ſeal of the 
he had detain'd them ſome time, ſome] king of Narſinga, the ſovereign of that 
merchants from Mola came over to Aſab, | country, allowing the ſole traffick of that 
offering to compound with him, in order coaſt to them. Finding no good to be 
to releaſe the ſhips; and after ſome time] done there, they coaſted on to Petapoli. 
2 ſpent in the negociation, the admiral took | or Pert -Pole, ſome two degrees farther 
»*} 4 much for every ſhip in proportion to] north: where having agreed with the go- 
then, the value of her cargo, and releaſing them | vernor for one third per cent. cuſtom, they 
all, ſet fail for the Indies a ſecond time, | landed their goods; but the road being 
with his own fleet, and that of captain | not ſafe for anchoring, they leſt two of 
Sarris, having diſpatch'd the Darling] their number as factors, and went ſome 
and the Thomas one of 8arris's ſhips, be-| fifteen leagues farther to Maſulipatan. 
fore them to Tecoa. There likewiſe the governor made a bar- 
They left the Red Sea about the mid- gain for 4 per cent. cuſtom; but aſter- 
dle of Auguſt, and taking an eaſterly | wards alledg'd that he had agreed for 12 
courſe by Zocotara, and paſſing by cape — cent. and took a new way of proving 
Comori and Ceylon, they arriv'd at Tecoa | his aſſertion, which was, that he being a 
the 19th of October, where they found | deſcendant of their great prophet Maho- 
the Darling, and had the news of cap-| met, his word ought to be taken before 
tain Mjddleton's good ſucceſs three years | that of a chriſtian, But the Exgliſb were 
before. Here the admiral ſhip had like | not ſo godly given in his way, as to be 
to have been loſt, as we mentioned before | cheated ont of their money by the pre- 
Sect. LV. but having eſcap'd, altho' with | rended ſanctity of his blood, and ag 
| ER oblig'd 


the agreement. 


Bantam. 


1612, x 
Tonable in his demand for cuſtom, that 


oblig;d him. to. ſtand to che true terme of 


= « » 


Havin 8 fnid'd their puſinelz at Peta- 


Poli and Maſulipatan, | they. ſail'd tor 
th, ares Parriv'd in April, 
| Y 7 


25 
Here the governor Was 10 untear 


the Dutch. left the place, and Went to 


and the iſlands of Borneo, along the Mar 


They ſail 
te Pata- 
na, in 


Malacca. 


The cap- 


tæin goes 


0 lam. 


time by their countrymen, 


acatra, now Batavia, in the lame 
Illand of Jab rotwithſtanding which 
the Engliſh agreed with him for. 3 per 
cent. Bat they did not ſtay, long in this 
place, being. deſirous to viſit other parts 
of the Indies not frequented before that 
0 They fet fail 

therefore northward, between Malacca 
lacca coaſt, and-arriv'd. at Fataud in 
June; and having inquir'd. into the geni- 
us of the people, and found that they 
lov'd ſhow and grand; appearance, the 
captain landed with all his people that 
could be ſpar'd from the ſhip; . and hay- 


ing ſignify'd that he had letters to the 


queen from his ſovereign the king of Bri- 
tain, 


83 preparations were made at 
caurt 


ground rent only, which however they 
paid in hopes of ſettling a good trade 
there.” But in a little time, . they found 
that the market was over-ſtock'd by the 


great quantity of goods brought to it by | tributary to that King, there were two 
the Dutch, the Portugueſes, the Moors, 


and Guzarats, that there was not vent 


for half that was brought; and. thoſe 
which were ſold, inſtead of getting 400 


per cent. as had been made ſome time be- 
fore, they were fain to take 5 per cent. 


at this time. | 
Another reaſon of the bad trade at 
Patana, was the war the country was 
then diſturb'd with, between the kings 
of Jor and Pahan, upon the ſame con- 
tinent: beſides the mortal erimity. be- 
tween the people of Parana and the Ja- 
paneſes, which, in a few years before the 
time we are now treating of, broke out 


with ſuch yiolence, that the people of 


FLIES came, at two different times, and 
ct Patana on fire. | 

Whilſt they ſtay'd carrying on trade in 
mis place, captain Hippon died, and Mr. 
Eiugton taking his place, by a ſeal'd or- 
der brought from England, the. hip took 


48 „de Ums {FRAYEELER: Box: Il 
| Patana, about 8 degrees, being abont In 
15 degrees north latitude, whereas Pu © Ws, 


tang is in z., At their ardyelin he 

bay of Siam, they ſent notioe of their 
being there to the king, /whojliv'd, at Sh 
am about 20 leagues up the ſiver Menaa 


his court to conduct them to the city, 


where at their arrival they bad an audi: 
enge of his majeſty; the captain having 


deliver'd King James letter and preſent, 


the king receiv d them very, (graciouſly, . 
and readily, promis d all, the encourages „, Kng- 
went: hey delir'd as to trade, and pofder'd lin a. 
a houſe for, the captain and his xetinue, to w. e. 
which they xctir d. But as there are a- 


or the receiving of this letter: a; 
large gold baſon was ſent to put it in, 
and a ſumptuous elephant to carry it, ac- 
company'd with flags and muſick. The 
preſent was to the value of 600 reals of 
eight. Altho' they did not ſee the queen, 
they were nobly entertain d in her palace, 
and, which the captain had more at heart, 
were admitted to have free trade there, 
upon the ſame terms that any other na- 
tion paid. But the rent of their ware- 
houſe was extravagant, being 4000 rials 


bout moſt, if not all our, people who 


| under colour of the prince s authority, and 


in his name, do things which he knows 
nothing of, ſo the captain ſound that the 
king's promiſe was like to be of | little uſe 
to him or his country, ,, unleſs, he-would 
bribe half the court, which he faw would 
colt more money, than, in the ſituation 


the country was in, at that time, their 


trade was worth; he therefore deſir d ano- 
ther audience of the king, and, ha ving 
obtain'd it, he complain d of the coyes 
touſneſs and injuſtice- of the Mandarins, 
or officers of ſtate, which made the king 
give ſuch orders, that they inſiſted no 
longer upon the demands formerly made; 
ſo that they unladed the ſhip, and brought 
their goods to their warehouſe 
But the kingdom of Siam, as well as 
the peninſula of Malacca, was engag'd in 
war and confuſion, of which this was the 
ocaſ ion 10 7 > A 
Siam, (which has undergone many re- 
yolutions) ſome time beſore the Engliſ 
came there, had been engag'd in war with 
the kingdom of Pegu. Por ba ving been 


of the king of Sam's ſons at the court 
of Pegu, when their father died. Theſe 
making their eſcape: to Siam, upon the 
news of the King's death, the king of 
Pegu, enrag'd that they had eicap'd, and 
hearing that the eldeſt of them had, with- 
out his leave been proclaim'd king of Si- 
am, under the name of Raia Api, the 
fiery, or (as the Portugueſes call d him) 
black king ſent his ſon with an army againſt 
him. The black king gave him battle, 
and overthrew his army, the prince him- 
{elf having been {lain in the action. This 
ill ſucceſs, and eſpecially the death of his 
ſon, ſo incens d the king of Pegs, that in 
a rage he put to death a great number of 
his, nobility and chief officers, and whole 
troops of his ſoldiers, without having any 
cauſe to accuſe them of treachery, which 
gave ſuch an alarm to his other tributary 
princes, of whom he had about 20 great 


a trip to Siam, which lies juſt north from 


and ſmall, that they took this opportunity 
to throw off the yoke, and declare them- 
NET HON ſelyes 


Capo il 


The Ith Voyage for 
ſelves independent. And had the k ing of 
Siam purſued his game as he might have 
done; he might have annex d Pegu to Siam 
inſtead of being tributary to it. But the 
black King, altho' he carried his army in- 
to the other's dominion, only ſhut him up 
in his capital, and when he was upon the 
point of ſtarving the beſieg'd, he rais'd 
the ſiege, and return'd home. | 
But the king of Aracan, whole terri- 
tories were north welt of his upon the Hen- 
a bay, did not part with him ſo ca- 
y; for, entring Pegu with his army, he 
laid waſte the whole country to the capi- 
tal, ſo that the unhappy King was ſorc'd 
to implore the aſſiſtauce of the King of 
Tangu, as a neighbouring vaſſal of his. 
But it ſeems he truſted to a broken Reed; 
for he join'd, againſt him, with the kin 
of Aracan, and they divided the kingdom 
of Pegu between them; and thus not on- 
ly rid their own dominions of any ſubjecti- 
on to Pegu, but gave the king of Siam 
an opportunity of aſſerting his indepen- 
dency, which he did not negle& : For 
this black king ſoon brought other coun- 
tries under his dominions, having reduc'd 
Cambodia, lying ſouth caſt from Siam, 
and Laos towards the north eaſt, and 


| war. For the Portugueſe fell upon 


the Eaſt India Company. 


the 
Dutch at Polecat, took poſſeſſion of their 
houſe, and kill'd all the people belonging 
to. it. The kings of Jhor and Pahan, 
two kingdoms in this peninſula to the 
ſouth of Patana, - falling out, made war 
upon one another. Theſe two kings were 
aſſiſted by foreign forces; the king of 
hor by the Acheneſe,' and his adverſary 
by the King of Borneo. But there was 
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ionething in this war very particular, 


which was that the queen of Pataua 
was engag'd againſt the king of Pahan, 
who had married her ſiſter. Not that 1 
think it ſtrange to ſee ſo near relations ene 
mies; but becauſe they had no quarrel ex- 
cept that he would not allow his wife to 
go to Patans to ſee her ſiſter. This qua- 


g | dripartite war was very bloody, the Ac he- 
2 


purſued the King of 7hor with ſuch 
vigour, that they forced him to leave his 
kingdom; and the king of Pahan was fo 
preſt that he was forced to ſubmit himſelf 
to the queen of Patana, and take refu 
in her Kingdom, where ſhe uſed him ci- 
villy. 
About this time, May 1613, the Eng- 


liſh had news from Bantam, that Sir Hen- 


1y Middleton had died there ſome time be- Sir Hen. 


moſt part of 7 Peninſula of Malac- 
ca to the Huth welt of the bay. So that 
the kingdom of Sam about the year 1600 


Middle- , 
ron dics 
at Ban- 


ore, and that his ſhip was lying in a very 
bad way as well as the crew, and that the 


conſiſted of the kingdoms and provinces 
on both ſides of Siam bay, and as far as 
the tropic of Caucer, between the river of 
Pegu on the weſt, and Mecan on the caſt. 
The black Prince dying without iſſue, 
his brother, call'd the white Prince ſuc- 
ceeded him, who had ſeveral ſons; the 
eldeſt of whom having been murder'd by 
one of the Siameſe nobility, who aſpir'd 
to the throne upon the white king's De- 
miſe, his next brother being proclaim'd, 


der; but the aſſaſſin being a powerful 
man, had occaſion'd a great revolt in ſe- 
veral of the late conquer'd provinces: par- 
ticularly thoſe towards the eaſt; ſo that 
the king, who was about 24 years of age, 
was like to be involy'd in a civil war. 
This was the ſtate of Siam when the 
Globe arriy'd there; ſo that having ſtaid 
there two months, they concluded to leave 
a factor to diſpoſe of their goods, and to 
carry. back the ſhip to Patana, to winter, 
which they put in practice, and return to 
rhat Place, where the queen was very 
civil to them. About the middle of Ja- 
m4uary they had letters from their factor 
at Stam, with a good account of the ſale 
of above half their goods, which encou- 
raged them to carry a ſecond cargo thither. 
But as if war had been proclaim'd in 
general thro' the Eaſt Indies that year, 
there was ſcarce any place where Europe- 
ans traded, but what was infeſted with 
Ne XIIL 8. 


endeayour'd to revenge his brother's mur- 


Eugli 
much by fire. They likewiſe had accounts 
from the Molucca's, that the Darling one 
of Sir Henry's fleet had brought a cargo 
of cloth to Macaſſar in the Celebes: And 
{oon after the Globe return'd a ſecond time 
from Siam. But ſome Javans coming to 
Patana, labour'd to practiſe their old 
trick of ſetting fire to places, that they 
might get ſome pillage in the confuſion 
but the Engliſh having knowledge of their 
practices, were upon their guard, and 
beat them off. | 

Having thus begun a trade both at Pa- 
tana and Siam, the captain of the Globe 
and the company reſolve to go to Maſu- 
lipatan. And therefore ſet fail the latter 
end of October, and as they came to the 
ſouth part of Malacca, they heard that 
the king of Achen had ſettled a nephew 
of the old king of 7or's in his throne, and 
made an alliance with him. About the 
middle of December, they arriv'd at Ma- 
ſulipatan, where they found the James 
ſent from England to join them. This ſhip 
they ſent to Petapoli and Bantam, and 
the Globe unloaded her cargo at Maſuli- 
alan. 725 1 | 417 

Whilſt they were at this place, they 
had a very civil meſſage, ſrom the king of 
Narſinga, excuſing his having formerly 
refas'd the friendſhip offer'd by the Eng- 
liſh, and inviting them to trade in his 


country, promiſing all the privileges they 
could deſire. | 
At 


5M 


iſþ and Dutch warehouſes had ſuffered tam. 


* * : 


10 


4 


At the ſame time there came accounts 
from Sam, that the king of Ava, near 
Pegu tiver, had taken a fort, ſtanding up- 
on that river, which the king of Aracan 
had given the Portaugneſes leu ve to build, 
for their having ſery'd him in the war a- 
rags Pega. But they having behav'd 

ith great inſolence, and having ſhew'd. 
{5 great ingratitude to their benefaQor, 
that they took his ſon priſoner, and ex- 
acted an exorbitant ranſom for him; this 
ſo diſoblig'd all the neighbourhood, that 
theking of Ava attack'd them with 0- 
pen force,” and having poſſeſs'd himſelf of 
che fort, put all the gartiſon to the ſword. 
This was as acceptable to thoſe of Maſu- 
2 as the king of Narſingas meſ- 

ge was to the Engliſb, becauſe the Por- 
riigueſes had as g 
the Pegu trade. 
Purſuant to the privileges granted by 
the king of Nar/imga, the Engliſh went 
on with their trade; but in the meantime 
there happen'd a moſt unuſual flood in that 
country, whichlaidalmoſt the whole coun- 
try of Golconda under water; whole towns 
were ruin'd by it, and particularly the ci- 
ty of Golconda, where 4,000 houſes were 
waſh'd clean away, and two ſtrong ſtone 
bridges of 19 and 15 arches broken, and 

— part of them carry'd away: This 

was ſcarcely abated when the king 
of Narſinga died, which confirm'd the 
Indians in the opinon of the flood's being 
ominous. But his death was in good ear- 
neſt an evil omen to the Eugliſb; for ha- 
ving thus loſt their friend, the governor 
of Maſulipatan would come to no account 
with them; and therefore they were forc'd 
to lay a plot to get juſtice done them, 
which was this. They came aſhore ſe- 
cretly arm'd © (becauſe no ſtrangers were 
allow'd to wear arms) and going to the 
cuſtom houſe in order to ſeize the gover- 
nor, they miis'd of him, but found his 
fon there, and as they had before concer- 


The Por- 
tugueſes 
deme- 


9 


A flood at 
Golcon- 
da. 


The king 
of Nar- 
finga 


dies. 


The Eng- 
liſh ſeiʒe 
the go- 
vernor”s 
ſon, and 
why, 


he had with him, they ſecur'd his perſon, 
and before the town could take the alarm, 
they convey'd him to their boat, and al- 
tho' they were purſu'd by many boats 
from the ſhore, they deferided themſelves 
till they brought him ſafe aboard their ſhip. 
Altho' they propos'd to have us'd this 
young gentleman well, his own ſuperſti- 
tion had like to have coſt him his life; 
for, being by profeſſion a Braman, it 
was not lawful for him to eat any thing 
that ever had life, nor any thingelſedreſs'd 
by other than thoſe of the ſect; ſo that he 
ſtaid aboard four days without any kind 
of food. This ſtratagem, however, had 
the effect they propos'd, for, his father 
knowing his ſon's ſcruple of conſcience, 
immediately clear'd all accounts with the 
merchants, and paid the ballance, that 


as cut them out of | 


ted, ſeizing the arms from a ſmall guard 


4 
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his ſon might get leave to come aſhore to 
break his faſt. And thus having made 
an end of all their affairs at Maſuliputum, He 
they left it in a friendly manner in Jani. 
ary, 1014-5 and ſet ſail ſor Bantam; patan. 
where they found their companions in the 
Thomas, with other Engliſh ſhips, and a- 
bout a month after came captain D 


| 


avid 
Middleton ; they diſpers'd themſelves to 
ſeveral different parts of the Eaft Indies, 
but the Globe and Thomas ſail'd for 
land one after another; the GClole arrivid 
ſafe the January following, after five 
months fail. e Dig] 
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| The eighth voyage for the Eaſt India com 
pany, under the command of captain 

John Sarris. © 


N April, 1611, the Eaſt India dom- 

pany fitted out the Clove, the Hectar, 
and the Thomas, under the command of 
captain John $arris, to proſecute the trade 
in the Indian ea. | Fiji 

A long detail of this yoyage, from their 
leaving the Downs, April 18, to their ar- 
rival at Moyella in the beginning of 'Ofo- 
ber, we have deſignedly omitted, becauſe, 
altho' it might have been of uſe 100 years 
ago, when Purchas writ his Pilgrim, our 
navigators. are now too well acquainted 
with thoſe ſeas to want any inſtructions of 
that kind; fo that it would be tedious to 
the reader to go through a difagreeable 
journal of currents, and variations of the 
compaſs, without any diverting circum- 
ſtance during a voyage of fix months. Moyella 

October 26, they anchor'd at Moyella, in. 
between the north end of Madagaſcar and 
the coaſt of Zanguebar, ſ. lat. 12 deg. 13 
min, where they ftaid eight days to re- 
freſh themſelves, and had the king of the 
iſland aboard the Clove, at an entertain- 
ment; but becauſe it was faſting time 
with him, he would not eat; however he 
carry d the beſt part of the dinner aſhore, 
to feaſt himſelf and his mother after the 
ſun ſhould be ſet. This king profeſs'd 
great kindneſs for the Engliſh, and gave 
the captain a paper written in Arabic, 
declaring his purpoſe of continuing a good 
correſpondence with him, and all the Eng- 
liſd nation; and at his deſire, capt. Sarris 
gave him another, written in Exgliſb, 
ſhewing the good uſage he had receiv'd 
from the ſaid king. Here they bought 
proviſions of all Kinds for ſmall haberdaſh- 
ery ware, and ſome money: And red caps 
and crimſon broad cloth were moſt accep- 
table to them. 

Leaving this iſland in the beginning of 
November, they coaſted along towards 
Melinda. They obſerv'd in this courſe a 
great ſwirl in the ſea, like that 755 

on- 


| 


. 
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London bridge, altho' in many places they 
ſound} no bottom at 100 fathoms. This 
motion of the ſea is occalion'd by the cur- 


rents, Which they call Monſoons, ſotting 


. to: different points of the compaſs at dif- 
ferent times. | | 

\ Theſe monſoons are certain ſtated peri- 

_ odical winds; that blow at certain times 

of the year, and ceaſe for a ſet time, and 

then begin to blow again. Others blow 

cee One half of the year one way, and the 

note (u) other half from the oppoſite point.“ On 


in Va which! Dr. Halley has this obſervation, 
Corr, That as in the Atlantic, ſo in the In- 
Geog r. as antic, 

p. 492: % dian ocean, the winds are partly con- 


Pr. Hal- « ftant, and partly periodical; that is, 


ley's ac. they blow for ſix months in one point, 
count of cc and the fix following in the very oppo- 


mon loons 
LVs « ſeaſons at which they turn to the op- 
And tho it be matter of great difficul- 
« ty to obſerve, how the tracts of the 
& fra may be defin'd, when ſubje& to 
«each periodical wind, or monſoons, as 
e they call them: yet having us'd cloſe 
application, I don't ſctuple believing 
the following particulars. 

1. © Betwixt 10 and 30, degrees of 
ſouth latitude, thro' that tract of ſea 
© bounded by St. Lawrence's. iſland and 
%% New Holland, the fouth-caſt wind 
« blows all the year; yet ſo as to be 
« ſomewhat-nearer the eaſt than ſouth; 
«juſt as about the ſame; latitude in the 
„ Atlantic ſea. n 
2. That ſouth- eaſt winds blow from 
„% May to November, to the 2d degree 
«from the equator; in Which month of 
« November, between the 3d and 10th 
degrees of ſouth latitude, near that 
« meridian which paſſes thro' the northern 
part of St. Lawrence's iſland, as alfo 
between the 2d and 12th degrees about 


„ trary to the former, vis. the north- 
« weſt, which reigns the other ſix months, 
ig. from November to May. 
the Molucca iſlands, + n 
3. © Northward from the 3d degree of 
“ ſouth latitude, in all the Arabian or 
Indian ſca, and in the bay of Bengal, 
from Sumatra as far as the ſhore of 
cc 
“ from the former, breathing from the 
** north-eaſt climates from October to 
April; which, for the next fix months, 
< rites from the oppoſite or ſouth-weſt 
** points. Then it breathes more violent- 


* upon the blowing of the north-eaſt 
* wind, 
** But it is to be obſerv'd, that, in the 
** bay of Bengal, the winds keep neither 


ſfite point. Both theſe points, and the | 
“ poſite ſides, differ with the places. | 


Sumatra and Java, ariſes a wind con- 


This! 
« motion of winds is found to extend to | 


Africa, is obſery'd a motion differing | 


* ly, and brings clouds and rain: but 


the Heavens become Aſerence. | © 


«> 
” 
cc 
cc 


a 2 
A =& 


cc 
cc 


their force, nor their points with the 


ſame conſtancy, as in the Tydian fea. 
Allo the ſouth-weſt winds, near the 
African ſhore, decline more fouth- 
wards; near India, more weſtwatd. 
4. On the ſouth of the equator, that 
tract of ſea which lies between Africa 
and St. Lawrence's iſland, and which 
goes as far as the equator, ſeems to ap- 
pertain to the motion of winds juſt now 
laid down, For, in theſe places, the 
ſouth-weſt wind blows from October to 
April, ſome what nearer the ſouth; but 
ſuch as ſail to the north, find it decline 
towards the weſt, which at length coin- 
cides with the periodical ſouth-weſt 
wind, Which they ſay blows, at that 
ſeaſon of the year, from the north ſide 
of the equator. But hat winds, du- 
ring the reſt of the year, reign in that 
fea, I can't ſufficiently determine, be- 
cauſe our ſailors, in their return from 
India, ſteer their : courſe beyond &.. 
Lawrence. This only I could learn, 
that the wind for the moſt part comes 
from the eaſtern points, ſomewhat de- 
clining to the north, and at other times 
to the ſouth. | 
5. © Onthe caſt of Sumatra, and north 
of the equator,” as alſo on the coaſts of 
Cambaia' and China, the periodical 
north»eaſt winds come nearer to north, 
as do the ſouth- weſt winds to ſouth; 
And this is obſery'd to hold till you paſs 
the Philippine iſlands on the eaſt, and 
as far as Java towards the north. In 
the month of October or November a 
northerly gale ariſes, and in May a 
ſoutherly, which continues from that 
time, during the whole ſummer; But 
it is to be mark d, that the points of 
the winds are not ſo ſteadily fix d in thoſe 
parts, as they are in other ſeas, ſo that 
ſometimes the ſouth winds deline a point 
or two towards the eaſt, as the northern 
do towards the weſt; which ſeems to 
take its riſe from the bulk of the lands, 
that are every where interpos d in this 
.. r 
6. „About the ſame longitude on the 
ſouth of the equator, vi. in the inter- 
mediate ſpace: between Sumatra and 
Java, lying to the weſt, and New 
Guinea to the caſt, nearly the ſame 
iodical winds blow from the north 
or ſouth ; but ſo, that the north winds 
inclitie to the weſt, and the ſouth to the 
eaſt, And theſe blow with the ſame 
inconſtancy, and ſhifting of the point, 
as thoſe of the quarter aboye-mention'd : 
But the motions 9 four or ſix weeks 


later than in that fea. 

7, «© The change of theſe motions does 

not happen fuddenly, or at once ; but 

in ſome places there are calms, and in 

And often on 

towards the 
end 


other changeable winds. 
the ſhore of Car mandel, 
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fon of the ſun continually permeating the ocean, | 
« with the addition of the nature of the 


« delay the ſeaſon till the contrary mo- 
tion begins, they muſt either ſail back, 


the weſt, it is manifeſt that the air, 


* ese db nd bab i nee iss WN 


te, end of he accidental motion; and the 

« two laſt months there ariſe faribus; tem- 
4 . peſts in: the Chineſe a, with the « phgt 

10 odical wind at fourth. 

All navigation is regulated accordin 

<« to theſe winds. For, if faitors ſhould' 


or go into harbour, and wait for the 
* return. of the trade wind. 
Theſe trade winds extend not to a- 
„ bove 30 degrees on both ſides of the 
«equator, — "7 
The ſame author, Dr. Halley, offers 

the following account of the —_— of 
theſe trade winds; in theſe words : * 
“For ſolving theſe problems, I offer 
the following particulars to the confi- | < 
«. deration of the learned. 
* Wind is properly defin'd a current or 
motion of the air, which, if conftant 
or perpetual, muſt have a permanent 
or conſtant cauſe. Some imagine this 
cauſe; to be the conſtant revolution 
the earth about its (own axis. This 
might perhaps. be allow'd, if almoſt 
perpetual calms were not found in the 
Atlantic occan near the equator ; and 
«©. alſo weſt winds upon the coaſt of Gui- 
«tea, and weſtern trade winds in the 
* Indian ocean, under the equator. Be- 
* ſides; the air being a ponderous or gra- 
vitating body, it Will require the Em 
velocity as the earth; and as it rolls 
* along there with in the annual motion, 
it will ſeem more to do it in the diur- 
* nal, which is not above a zoth ſo ſwift 
« as the other. So that ſome other cauſe 
* muſt be ſought for. q 

he true cauſe we judge to be, the 


ſoil and adjacent country. For, | 
By the known laws of hydroftatics, 
that part of- the air, which is moſt ra- 
« rify'd by heat, is the lighteſt, and con- 
ſequently the others tend towards it, 
till an equilibrium be obtain'd. But 
as the ſun continually moves towards | 


moſt heated by its direct rays, muſt 
thus move the ſame way, and therefore 
the whole maſs, of the lower air. By 

this means there is produc'd a general 


of the air, reſting upon the yaſt ocean, 
in- motion, they all keep their own 
motion till the ſun returns, whence the 
caſt wind becomes perpetual. ; 28." 

And hence it follows, that the wind 
on the north or ſouth ſide of the equa- 
tor ought to incline towards the north 
or ſouth. For as the air near the equa- 
tor receives the ſun's rays perpendicu- 
larly twice every year, and never more 


ealt wind, which putting all the parts 


| * courſe be greatly; rarify*d, b {6 great'a 
» heat. Near the tropics alſo the ſun is 
vertical for 4 conſiderable: time; bat 
as it is diſtant therefrom 47 degrees for' 
4 no leſi time, the air hence becomes ſo 
« cold, that it cannot aſterwards 
. brought to the fame” degree of heat 
«which it receives under the line Mhence 
the air being leſs rarify don both ſides 
Hof the equator,” flows to the middle. 
„And this motion being compounded 

©& with. the eaſt wind above mention'd, 

explains all the ina of the ge- 
c netal winds ;, which, if the ſurface of 
« the earth was every where cover'd with 
4 ſea, would blow with the ſame conſtan- 
* ey they do in neee 

* pic oceans. 

Bat as the ocean/is interrupted with ; 
fſuch large tracts of land; regard muſt 

« be had to the nature of the ſoil,” and 

the poſition of high mountains: : to 
« which two cauſes, the changes of the 


of | < wind feem principally aſſignable. « For 


©: when a country lying near the equator 
« is low and ſandy, the heat of the ſun, 
reflected by the find, is 10, as to be 
« almoſt es And thus the air of 
« this pl ng highly rarify' d, the 
denſer parts 2 the air will neceluily 
move thither to reſtore the equilibrium. 
« Whence. I judge, that, near the cbaſt 
of Guinea, the. wind conſtantly blows 
to the land; as it is exceeding proba- 
« ble that the inner parts of Africa are 
« violently heated, ſince even the moſt 
© northern parts thereof, by teaſon of 
their heat, made the ancients believe 
* all the parts between ns tropics unin- 
« habitable. | 

© And hence we may explain the fre- 
e gquent calms above mention'd. For as 
« that part of the Atlantic lies between 
«the weſt winds ivd near Guinea, 
and the conflant eaſt wind that blows 
in the parts ſomewhat more to the weſt, 
the air thereon giving way to neither | 
« of theſe contrary winds, keeps its place 
and makes à calm. And the air not 
able to ſupport the vapours here plen- 
“ tifully rais'd by the heat, as being more 
„light and rarify'd, the oppoſite winds 
frequently cauſe the rains to fall 
“ heavy. 

« And hence it appears, that the part 
« of the air rarify'd by heat, being con- 
“ ftantly compreſs d on all fides, by the 


|< colder and denſer air that Aman it, 


«muſt be continually driven upwards, as 
it were like a vapour, and be every 
9 445 equally diſpers d to maintain the 
&« equilibrium ; fo that the upper courſe 
81 - © ran of the air ſhall be contrary 
“to the under. And thus, as it were 
« by a circular motion, the conſtant winds 


inclin'd than 30 degrees, it muſt of 


that blow near the earth, produce ano- 
* her 


Bdor II. 


be 


: 
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« ther wind that blows a contrary way 
in the upper regions of the air. And 
« this conjecture is alſo, in part, confirm'd 
& by experience; for,- when ſailors are 
« got without the limits of the trade 
& winds, they immediatfly find a wind 
« blowing from the oppoſite quarter. And 
«© hence allo we may eaſily explain the 
« phenomena of periodical winds, or the 
& return of the Monſoons, which, as it 
« ſcarce admits of any other ſolution, fo 
& it conſiderably confirms our hypotheſis 
© of the circular motion of the air. 

« For, ſuppoſing this circular motion 
& of the winds, we muſt obſerye that the 
et northern part of the Indian occan is 
« eyery where interſpers'd with land, 
ic running out within the limits of the 
ce periodical winds, viz. Arabia, Perſia, 
* India, &c. which countries, at the 

time the ſun is in the northern ecliptic 
« ſigns, ſuffer the ſame heat we above 
c mentioned of the inner parts of Africa; 
ce but, when the ſun declines to the ſouth, 
« they enjoy a temperate air. But this 
« is owing to the long ridges of moun- 
« tains, whoſe tops being generally co- 
« yerd with ſhow in the winter, this 
« greatly cools the air. For this reaſon, 
« the general north-caſt wind blowing in 
« the , £7S lea, is, at one time of the 
« year, hotter, at another, colder than 
« the wind carried circularly from the 
« fouth weſt, which is the hotteſt of theſe 
te conttary winds, when it blows through 
« the upper regions of the air: it fol- 
« lows, that the under courſe of the air 
cc one while moves from the north eaſt, 
« another from the ſouth weſt, from the 
cc latter in the ſummer, and from the for- 
« mer in winter, 

« From the ſame cauſe it ſeems to pro- 
< ceed, that the north weſt wind ſucceeds 
ce the ſouth eaſt, in a certain tract of the 
&« Indian ocean, lying without the equi- 
© noctial, at the time that the ſun ap- 
« proaches the tropic of Capricorn. 

KgBut here we muſt not conceal, that 
<« there is a great difficulty in explaining 
the reaſon, why, in the ſame latitude 
«K of the Indian ocean, thoſe winds are 
« found, there is a perpetual eaſt wind in 
de the Atlantic without any variation at 
cc all. | 

& It is alſo very difficult to explain, 
« why the limits of the conſtant Winds 
« ſcarce reach beyond 3o degrees of lati- 
« tude; as alſo, why Monſoons are found 
only in the northern parts of the In- 
% dian ocean, whilſt in the ſouth part, 
the north caſt wind perpetually reigns; 

I choſe to inſert theſe obſeryations of 
Dr. Halley's in this place, becauſe there 
being ſo often mention made of the Mon- 


Joons in the voyages to the Indies, 1 
Ne XIV. I. 


thought it proper to explain them as far 

as I could. But to return to capt. Sarris. 
The captain, having received the let- 1 

tet which Sir Henry. Middleton had left ru, 

with the king of Cocotara, warning all i Moka? 

his countrymen againſt going to the Red 

Sea, call'd a council aboard; to conſult 

what was to be done; and it was agreed, 

that their having the Grand Signior's 

paſs, would ſcreen them from any ill uſage 

they might fear from the Turks,and there- 

fore they ſhould fail for Aden or Moba, 

which they accordinglyedid upon the firſt 

of March, and in twenty days arriv'd at 
Moka. As ſoon as they enter'd the bay, 

there came a meſſage from the Aga to 
know who they were, and their bulineſs. 

The captain return'd for anſwer, that they 

were Eugliſb, and had the Grand Signior's 

paſs, which he would bring aſhore and 

ſhew to the governor if he would ſend 

hoſtages for his ſecurity, but after the 

treatment his countrymen had receiy'd 

from Regib Aga, he would not truſt him- 

ſelf aſhore without ſufficicnt ſecurity, 

The Aga writ him a civil letter, and 
ofter'd him all liberty of trade, and ſent 
ſufficient hoſtages. Upon this the - ſhips 
approach'd nearer to the town, and ſalu- 
ted it according to cuſtom, and had that 
ſalute return d by the caſtle and two fri- 
gates lying there. And as ſoon as the 
hoſtages were come aboard, the commo- 
dore went aſhore, and had an audience of 
the Aga, where ſhewing his paſs, he was 
kindly cntertain'd, and promis'd all fort 
of good uſage ; but as the Aga could not 
allow him to trade of his own head with- 
out the Baſhaw of Zenan's orders, he 
only told him he would diſpatch a courier 
to him; ſo that the commodore went a- 
board again, and kept ſtill the ſame cau- 
tion, for fear of the fate of Sir Henry 
Middleton. 1 

Several meſſages paſt between him and Sir H. 
the Aga, but before any thing material was Middle- 


done, Sir Henry arriv'd in the ſtreights, as , 


. s ; rives 
was related in the laſt ſections, which oc- here. 


caſion'd an interruption of capt. Sarris's See Voy- 
commerce, and made him leave Mola be VI. 
with his three ſhips, as we ſaid before. 

And therefore to avoid repetitions, be- 

cauſe this voyage, in a great part of it is 
blended with the two, laſt, we ſhall pro- 

ceed to capt. Sarris's parting with Sir 

Henry Middleton. „ 

The 14th of January 1612-3, they captain 
weigh'd anchor from the road of Bantam Saris | 
on board the Clove, and failing eaſt ward ov a 
along the coaſt of Java; came aground * 
upon a ſhallow, where they ſtuck three 
hours, but by good providence got the 
ſhip off, but with ſuch damage, that it 
was as much as they could all do to 
pump the ſhip, till the carpenter found 
out the leak, and ſtopt it. The 31ft of 
EO 5N January 
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yth of | February came 
Bouton, an Wand on the - of 
Cvleles; and fo, in a north courſe by the 
Molucca iſlands, where, at that time the 


. iNands, ſome Dutch going aboard their 


pretended a property in the Molucca iſles, 


Tie 
Buic\h 
bebrw? 


b btih 


near the Cove, upon their arrival, the 


ment, and made him a genteel preſent; 


e Ui EMSA TAL Es Bode 


January they ſaw the leber, and the 
With Botun or 
e "fourth eaſt of 


Portughteſss and Dutch, domineer d, by 
turns, ovet the poor natives, and ſet them 
together by the ears, that they might 
come in for the ſpoil of both contending 
parties. As the captain paſs'd by the 
Moluccas; he had compliments ſent him 
from the kings of Bachan and Ternate, 
and private Intimation that they wiſh'd 
the Engliſh were ſettled in thoſe iſlands 
inſtead of the Dutch ; but withal telling 
them that they were fo overaw'd by theſe, 
that they durſt not trade with thoſe as 
they deſit d. And indeed at one of thoſe 


ſhip, defir'd to know who had piloted 
them thro'- the multitude of ifſes in that 
ſea, and finding ſome of the natives a- 
board, threaten'd them with death if they 
came to have any communication with 
the Engliſh : and at the fame time tel- 
ling the Engliſb, that they had conquer'd 
that country, and no body ſhould trade 
there but ſuch as they pleas'd. "The cap- 
rain very calmly told them, they might 
go back to their fort, and tell their com- 
mander, that as the Eugliſb look'd upon 
the Hollanders as their neighbours, he 
ſhould be glad to give thenr any thing he 
had in his ſhip that could be ſerviceable 
to them, at reaſonable rates, but if they 


and offer'd to preſcribe rules to him about 
trading with the natives, he ſhould take 
no advice nor direction from them, but 
would ride where he pleas'd, and traffic 
with any natives that pleas'd to come a- 
board him. And that very day they 
bought a good quantity of cloves for Cam- 
baia cloth, and ſome ready money. | 
Soon after, two Dutchmen went aboard 
again, and began to take the names of 
the natives whom they found in the ſhip; | 
but capt. Sarris order'd his boatſwain to 
turn them out, and to tell them he would 
throw them, or any of their countrymen, 
over-board, that came aboard him again 
with any ſack intention. But the Dutch 
having ſent for two large ſhips to anchor 


natives were afraid to come near the Eng- 
liſh, becauſe the Dutch aſhore had ſcof- 
fingly told them, that upon the coming 
of thoſe Hollanders they ſhould ſee the 
2 5 ſteal away. t 

ut when they perceiv'd that captain 
Sarris did not change his ſtation, altho” 
one of the Dutch, a ſhip of 30 guns caſt 
anchor cloſe by him, the king of Ter- 
2ate's fon went aboard the Clove, where 
the captain gave him a handſome entertain- 


$ 


| which/he was pleas'd with, and promis'd 
to trade with Hin. 
In the mean time the Durch came a- 
long ſide the Clove in their boats, ban- 
tering the Engliſh, and ſinging ſongs made 
in ridicule of them; but the captain or- 
dering out bis pinhace well arm'd, ſhe run 
againſt one of their boats, in which were 
two Dutch captains, with ſuch violence 
that they overſet her, and they had all 
periſlyd if they had not been reliev d.: by 
their companions. The Hngliſb told them 


of | Engliſh art, to teach them manners, 
but affur'd them, if they return'd to in- 
ſult them any more, they would treat 
them in another kind. So the Dutch were 
glad to get off, proenififig more civil be- 
ha viour for the future 
The next day ſome Dutch merchants 
went aboard captain Sarris, Rae Bo 
writing from their deputy-governor, im- 
porting that they had made a bargain 
with all the Kings and govefnors of the 
Molueca iſlands; and that the natives 
od them money, and therefore could 
not trade with any other nation till they 
were clear d. The captain return'd for 
anſwer, that he ſhould give himfelf no 
trouble in meddling with their affairs, nor 
force any one that was unwilling to trade 
with him; but he expected that they, on 
the other hand, ſhould not meddle with 
his, nor hinder ſuch of the natives as Were 
willing to traffick with him. CE 
But having ftaid 19 days in this bay 
of Pelabry, and finding that the iſlanders, 
altho” better inclin'd to the Engl; than 
to the Dutch, were yet oyer-aw'd by th 
latter; the captain having ſhew'd by his 
riding there ſo long, that he was not a- 


up with 77dore on the eaſt fide, the Spa- 
niſh fort fir'd a gun deſignedly ſhorr of 
them, which the C/ove return'd by firing 
another on the oppoſite ſide; but as the 
Spaniards faw that they did not come to, 
they fir'd two guns, which ſent their balls 
between their maſts, one before and the 
other be- aſt. But the Clove firing only 
a blunt ſhort, there went a boat from the 
ſhore, which coming up to the ſhip, de- 
fir'd to know who they were: and being 
anſwer'd, that they were Engliſh and 
friends to the king of Spain; the Spani- 
ards faid, they had been impos'd upon 
before by the Dutch under Eugliſb co- 
lours, and the goyernor's miſtaking them 
for Hollanders was the reaſon of his firing 
ſharp upon them. Theſe meſſengers re- 


faſing to go aboard, the captain order'd 
wine to be handed to them, bidding them 
tell their governor that he would anchor 
in that bay, and ſhould be glad to have 


him aboard his ſhip. And fo the Sani- 
"aa 


that they had only ſhew'd” them a taſte l 


fraid of them, weigh'd anchor the 5th of They {<1 


April, to purſue his voyage. Coming fan 


ö 
| 
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ar Fig aſhore he came to an anchor, 
e pald'd between him and 
the governor, till rhe lattet could have 
orders from the commander in chief, whom 
x” Maeſtro del Campo, at Ternate. 
-*Whilft they ftaid here, the prince of 
this iſland returtfd victorious from an ex- 
2 with the Heads of too Ternatans, 

e chief of whom Was that of the prince 
of Nrnatr, who had been aboard captain, 


Sarris at Pelabry, and had” afterwards | 


been almoſt forced but by the Dutch, to 


hinder the neighbouring iſlands to trade | 


with the Erelifb. His being aboard; and 
the 'manner of it, having been told to 
the prince of T;dore, this warlike youth 
went out with equal force to his, and ly- 
ing in ambuſcade for him behind a little 
iſland, put the Ternatans all to the ſword, 
and brought their Heads in triumph to 
Tidore; according to their cuſtom ; where 
the conqueror made a preſent to his 
wife of the head of the conquer'd prince, 


garriſon there) upon the ifland of Ba- 
chian, one large fort ; and upon Meter y 
another, All the iſlands together were 
computed'to yield 397 5 Bahars of cloves 
one Fear with another, which amount to 
131,671 tuns and 4 Fthé. But by the 
wats between the Kings of .Zeraate- and 
774 fe, the cloyes were oſten left to rot 
upon the ground, for want of being ga- 
ther'd. 1 . 


Captain Sarris finding trade grow dead He ar- 


in the Molycca's, proceeded in his voyage = 


Ao vw © 


e and, without any thing re- 
markable, came to an anchor near 
| Firando, an, iſland on the weſt of Ximp 
or Bongo, belonging to the iſland of Ja- 
Pan, and ſubject to that emperdr, but go- 
Lern d by a tributary king. The tide, be- 
ing ſpent, he could not reach the town, 
but anchor d a league from, it, where he 
was viſited by the old king Foine Sama, 
and his nephew Tons Sama. As ſoon as 
| they drew towards the ſhip, - the King 


who was her brother. The occaſion of þ made a ſignal be given to all the galleys, 


the overthrow of this poor prince ſo ca- 


| (which were about 40) to ſtop, and only 


fily, was the blowing up of a barrel of | his and his nephew's advanced, and went 


powder which he had bought from the 


Aboard; They were clad in filk gowns 
ty'd about then with a linnen ſaſh, with 


he Dutch had a reed with moſt of } two Cattans or ſwords cach of them; 


the inhabitants of the Molucch iſlands, 
who were not under the influence of the 
Spaniards, to have their cloyes at 50 Ri- 
s of eight for eveiy Babar, (the Ba- 
har weighing 662 pounds eight ounces 
Haverdapors) but capt. Sarris paying, 60 
Rials for it, if it had not been for the 
. the natives were under of the 
urch eruelty, the captain would ſoon 
have loaded his ſhip. a; 
Theſe Molucca iſlands had been at firſt 
engroſsd by the Portugueſes, and they 


Molucca had domineer'd over the natives, without 


taking part in their national quarrels, al- 


c9:4in tho' they fomented them: ſo that the 


whole ſpice trade was in the Portugueſe 


= there hands from the time of their fixſt going 


thither, till 1605, that the Dutch beat 
them out of it; but they kept it not 
long, for the year following, the Spanui- 
ards,. who were in poſſeſſion of the Phi- 
lippitle iſles, came from thence, and by a 
ſuperior force diſpoſſeſsd the Dutch, and 
got Ternate and Tidore (whole kings were 
eithet poſſeſſors or ſovereigns of all the 
reſt) into their power. And from that 
time to-the year 1613, when capt. Sarris 
was there, there had been conſtant ſtrug- 
gles between them for the ſpice iſlands. 
And at that time the Dutch had nine 
forts in the Molucca's, viz. three upon 
Ternate, which were, Malagu, Teleuco 
and Tocome ; that of Morrico upon Ti- 
dore; upon Machian three, viz. Tafaſſa, 
Nakia, and Tobala : (and the cloves of 
this iſland being the beſt in the Moluc- 
ca's, there were 120 Dutch ſoldiers in 


the one of two foot long, the other one; 

The fore part of their hair was ſhay'd 

cloſe, and the reft, which, was very -long, 

was ty'd in a knot behind, without either 

exp or turbant. | | 

As ſoon-as they went aboard, and ſaw he lin: 
the captain, they put off their ſhoes, of Ei- 
(they uſe no ſtock ings) and putting their e 
hands one within the other, they put 31 of 
them as low as their knees, and moyed _— 
their bodies to and fro a little, and fo 1 
ſtepping gently aſide they cry Augh, augh. | 

When che 5 8 had faulted The — 
after the Engliſb manner, he carry d then 
into his cabin, and there entertain'd them, 
his muſick playing all the while, which | 
his new gueſts were exceedingly. pleas'd 
with. But that which pleas'd the old 
king beſt, was King James's letter to 
him, which he took with, great reſpect, 
ſaying he would not open it till his Auge 
came; that is, his pilot, which they al- 
ter wards found was one Milliam Adams 
an Engliſhman, who having come out of a | 
the ſouth ſea with a Dutch ſhip, had been | 
left in that country, and had been, pre- 
ſented. to the empetor twelve years be- || 
fore; and was ſoon expected at F:rande. | 0 
As ſoon as the king was gone aboard his 9 
galley, the nobility who were in the other 
galleys, came aboard the ſnip with pre- 
ſents of different Kinds: but they ſtaid | 
ſo long, that the commodore thought fit 5 
to ſend to the King, that he would order 1 
them to go aſhore, which he immediately 
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did. The next day there came about 60 | | | 
large boats like galleys, well mann'd, and | 
| {ue 11 

| 


" De UntyprSAL FAAVELLERT deo It 
ſiurtrounded the ſhip, which, gave the Ip | at. And the greateſt nobility as they tra» 
rain ſome uncalinels; and therefore he vel ſend for thoſe panders, to theit inn, 
, bade them ky - büt che king, Who | and bargain for, the wenebes, for ſuch a 
| Vas there him af went aboard, and told | time. as ate to Ray, to ſerve them 
I | 4 him that thoſe bots were come to tow | at table, or elſewhere as they think fit; 
him about a tape becauſe of the current; which, however unlaulfaul, is not ſobad 

1 ; and indeed he found how neceflary they | as debanching ot ber mens . wines and 
1 | were, for the ſhip had been forced aſhore | dawghters,, who have ſome reputation to 
b upon the rocks bat for their help; but] guard, and honour to loſe. 5 
With chat affiſtance he got into à very ſafe | The captain had hir'd a houſe for him- 
riding, where they could converſe out of {elf in Firando, and another for. a ware- 
ti , the ſhip with people who were aſhore. | houſe, and was Kindly us d by the King. 
Miſtaken Here the captain tells an unlucky ſtory 


| x : 
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of ſome of the better ſort of women who 
came aboard out of curioſity to i& the 
ſhip, that upon going into the cabin they 
miſtook a picture of Venus and Cupid for 
others of a different kind, and fell down 
to worſhip them, telling the Eugliſb in 
ſecret that they were chriſtians. But 
thoſe ladies muſt haye miſunderſtood their 
Jeſuit > maſters, if they could not diſtin- 
guiſh between the modeſt reſery'd mien 
and dreſs always preſery'd in the pictures 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, and the gay repre- 
ſentations of the Pabbion Goddeſs. _ 
The old king went frequently aboard 
the ſhip, and carry'd ſome of his women 
along with him, for he was ſerv'd at ta- 
ble by women, and women danc'd and 
ſung whilſt he din'd or ſupp'd. They had 
good faces, but too much upon the pale, 
which they ſonght to mend by art; they 
were low of ftature, inclining to be fat, 
but had handſome hands and feet, and 
were courteous in their behaviour. The 
inſtrument of muſick they play d upon 
reſembled a lute, only it had no more 
than four ſtrings of guts, and was ſtruck 
with ivory, inſtead of the fingers of the 
right hand, and they likewiſe had: their 
muſick ſet, in ſpace and line, like ours, 
The captain going aſhore, made his 
| 3 to the king, and was entertain'd 
y him, and as a part of the feaſt the 
king calld for the ſtanding cup, (which 


things) containing a pint and a half, and 
making it be fill'd with arrack, his ma- 
- zeſty drank it off to the king of Britain's 
health, and was pledg'd by the captain 
and the chief merchant and the nobility 


and 'that the captain 


But he obſary'd that the ſtrollers = ue 
ſented. the Engliſh as pirates, and acted 
their taking ſhips, and had ſongs made 
upon them; which, upon inquiry, he 
found to haye taken riſe from two cauſes, 


viz. the miſrepreſentations of the Portu- 


gueſe Jeſuits ; and the Dutch giving them- 


elves the name of ZErg/ifb in Japan, as 
they had likewiſe done in other Indian 
countries. E | | 

Bat as this place was tributary. to 
the Great Emperor of Japan or Niphor, 


letters and a 
preſent to him, he dehir'd to go to his 


court, and having ſignified this, deſire to 


king Foine, he prepar'd a galley and all 
other neceſſaries for him, and eto 
carry his preſent after he ſhould be oblig'd. 


to make the journey by land. This the 
captain was more prompted to under- 
take, by the account which Mr. Adams 
lately arriv'd gave him of the inclina- 
tions of the Japaneſe for trafficck. 
Therefore haying left his ſhip. under 
the maſter's care, and his own houſe and 
warchouſe in charge with the cape mer- 
chant, he ſet out, the beginning of Au- 
guſt, with ten Eugliſb and nine hir'd ſer- 
vants for his own retinue, on board a 
galley of 20 oars on a fide, having 60 
eamen aboard. They paſs'd by a num- 
ber of iſlands, well inhabited, and the 


towns well built, eſpecially one call'd 


d Fuccate, where there was a ſtrong caſtle 
the captain had given him among other 


built of ſtone, but no ordnance in it. The 
ſtrength of it conſiſted in a ditch about 


10 fathom broad, and 5 deep, and with a 
draw- bridge over it. The town is as big 


as London within the walls, well built, 
and the ſtreets ſo ſtrait, that one could ſee 


of Firando; and captain Sarris's atten- 
dants in the next room, had it ſent to 


them by the ſecretary, who was charg'd 
to ſee the health go round. 


The next time the king went aboard, 


from one end of the town to the other. 
After they paſs'd Fuccate, they enter'd 
the ſtreights which Sarris calls Xemina- 


ſeque, between Japan and Bongo, and 
Serolling 


he carry'd with him a ſet of women who 
act parts in comedies, and paſs from iſland 
to iſland, as our ſtrallers do from one town 
to another. "Theſe ladies are, as it were, 
the ſlayes of one man who carries them 
about, and lets them out at a certain 
price, and if he exacts more, it is death: 
nor can he riſe in his demand for the ſame 
woman from what ſhe has once been let 


having ſeyeral bridges over it. 


the 27th of Anguſt they arriv'd at Oſaca, 


which ſtands upon the bank of a river; 


but their galley could not get nearer it 
than fix miles, ſo that the captain and his 
retinue were oblig'd to go aboard a ſmal- 

veſſel, which was tow'd up the river 
by men at land, as the weſt country 
barges are up the Thames; and this river 
is as broad as the Thames at London, 
In this 
city 


pan. 


with a wall fx or ſeven yards thick, all 
of ſtone quite through, and the ſtones ſo 
large ind fo exactly cut, that they lie 
cloſe together Without cement. 

In this caſtle the true heir of the em- 
pire of Japan was kept priſoner, whoſe 
ſtory was very remarkable, and perhaps 


The e known to every body in Japan except 


the u- 


urper of 


ſamma, the Hate emperor, who dyin 
when he was an infant, left him under the 


care of four of the principal men of the 


empire, till he ſhould be of age, Ogoſho- 


fſamma being chief of the four; The o- 
ther three being men of immoderate am- 
bition, each of them contri vd to get the 


wer into their hands, but probably be- 


ig in no concert with one another, Ogoſbo- 


ſamma, diſcovering their ſevetal intrigues, 
attack'd them before they had brought 
their plot tobear, and defeated them with 
all the forces they | 
them were lain, and the third left the 
kingdom: This ſucceſs chang'd the con- 
queror's mihd, in ſuch a manner, that al- 


tho' it was faid he had no thoughts of 


uſurping the crown before (perhaps be- 
cauſe he thought it impracticable) he now 
ſet up for ſovereignty, and got himſelf 
roclaim'd king. Indeed, in one reſpec, 
ewas to be commended, in having made 
no attempt upon the life of the injur'd 


Joung prince, nor did he baniſh him the 


kingdom, or force him to be oblig'd to 
foreigners for bread, but kept him as a 


| Pars with all the ſtate and dignity be- 


Tonging to him as ſuch. And to prevent 


any attempt he might make to recover his 


right, he bred him up in intire ignorance 
of his own birth, making him paſs for 
His own ſon, and confining him to this ca- 
ſtle under colour of his education, letting 
no body go near him but his own crea- 


K—ꝙqàd—-—. 4 


himſelf. He was lawfuF ſon to Triqgua- 


had rais d; two of 


tradiſtinction to muſquets ;- after thoſe 
came pike-men ; next thoſe who | were 
arm'd only with ſwords and targets; then 


archers, and afrer them the Maggadaſbes, 


or people arm'd with bill-hooks But 
they had neither colours; nor drums, nor 
any ſort of warlike muſick. The firſt file 


bards, and the laſt, who march'd before 
their captain, had their ſcabbards of gold. 


g | Some of the companies conſiſted of 500, 


lome of 300, and others of 150. In the 
middle of every company were three 
horſes richly cappariſon'd, / each of which 
was attended by three flaves. And after 
every company, beſides the captains of 
fifty, there was one ſuperiour officer, who 
was captain of the whole company, that 
follow d in a very particular manner on horſe 
back, ſitting above his tent and baggage as 
women do upon loaded panniers, with his 
legs upon the horſeꝭs neck. The captain ge- 
neral of the garriſon” march'd in the rear of 
all, and as if he had not been concern'd 
with them, diverted himſelf with hawk- 
ing and hunting by the way. As theſe 
were march'd out of the town, the new 
garriſon enter'd it in the ſame order. And 
both the one and the other were under 
ſuch diſcipline, that the whole country 
through which they march'd were plcas'd 
with them, for there was-no diſorder com- 
mitted, norany thing taken by the ſoldiers 
without paying for. 

From this town captain Sarris ſet out, 
with his retinue, by land, for Suringa, 
having horſes. brotight at the emperor's 
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city there is à ſtrong caſtle walb'd round 


ofthe ſword ot cattan- men had ſilver ſcab- 


charge for them all, and, according to the 


cuſtom of the country, a ſlave run before 
him with a pike in his hand, which was a 
badge of authority there. 'The road to 
| wake + was. yery plain, bcing cut thro' 
any hills that were in the way, and di- 
vided into leagues, and a couple of pine 


tures; and when he was grown up, he 
gave him his daughter to wife. 4 rare 
Piece of civility in a UsURPER, 

On the other fide of the river from Oſa- 
ca ſtands the town of Sacay, a place of 
great trade for all the iſlands ſubject to 


trees ſet up, one upon each fide of the 
road as the end of every league. But 
when they came near the capital they 
-were diſguſted with the fight of a multi- 
tude of croſſes ſet up all along the road, 
having bodies fix d to them, (crucifixion 
being tho ordinary puniſhment for male- 
factors in Japan); and ſome of thoſe bo- 
dies flaſh'd and mangled for a trial of the 
goodneſs of their cattans. 454 
They arriv'd at Suringa the ſixth of 
September ; it was as large a city as Ton- , olace 
don was in thoſe days, and what was moſt ,F;1c en. 
remarkable at their firſt going thither was, peror'sre- 
that all artificers or handy=-craft-men dee. 
were confin'd to the ſuburbs of the town, 
becauſe the better ſort who liv'd in the 
body of the city would not bear their 
noiſe. 

After the Engliſh had ſtaid there two 
days, the captain was allow'd an audi- 
cence of the emperor, to which he was 

0 carried 


Japan. | 
7 En Sarris having ſtaid ſome little 
time in this river, ſet out again the 28th 
of Auguſt, and coaſting along arriv'd the 
next day at Tuſbimi, where there is 
a garriſon of 3000 men, which is chang'd 
every three years, and happen'd to be 
chang'd whilſt he was there. And there 
being ſomething odd in their way of 
marching, he gives a deſcription of it, 
the ſubſtance of which we ſhall give the 
reader in a few words. LI and] 
Tie oderr ' The old garriſon march'd out five in a 
bats rank, with a captain to every ten files. 
ein The firft companies who march'd wore 
fire arms, which he cells calicyers, in con- 


Japan. 
. 


Suringa 


Le a 


1 
F4 
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rarricd in great Kate. The palace was in 
the. citadel, - where: they; paſt three draw 
bridges, at each of which there was. a 
guard, and upon the top of a flately 

ſtair, the captain was received by the ſe- 

cretary of ſtate and the admiral, and by 
them conducted to the emperor's appart- 
ment. In the chamber of preſence, he 


deſire of his guides: It was about four foot 
high, of cloth of gold, the back and ſides 
richly adorn'd, but without a canopy. 


ther, where they had been before, and 
fate down croſs'd. legg'd upon the mats, 
and ſtayed till word was brought that the 
Sarris | emperor was come forth. The two coure 
ha: an tidurs led the captain to the door, where 
Audience they put him in, but they themſelves did 
2 « „e, not ſo much as look in. The preſents 
erer ſent by the king, and thoſe which the 
captain gave of his own, were ſet in or- 
der before his imperial majeſty. appear d. 
As ſoon as the captain enter'd the room, 
he made his reyerence after the Eugliſb 
manner, and adyancing towards the empe- 
ror gave him king James's letter; He took 
it, and put it to his forehead, and bid his 
interpreter tell Mr. Adams to bid the cap- 
tain welcome in his name, and deſire him 
go home to his lodging and repoſe after his 
tedious journey, and in the mean time he 
would conſider the King his maſter's letter, 
and give him an anſwer to it. After 
which the captain retir'd, and was con- 
ducted by his two officers before nam'd, 
| from the door of the preſence chamber, 
where they waited for him, to the top of 
the ſtair where they had firſt met him, 
After a few days he obtain'd of the em- 
— all that he deſir'd in reference to a 
ree trade, one article only excepted, 
which was, liberty to take any of the Chi- 


Capt. 


cauſe they had refus d to trade with the 
Engliſh. For altho' in his firſt conference 
with the emperor, he had agreed to this 
article as well as others, yet upon appli- 
plication made by the agent of China, 
then at Court, he refus'd to grant that 
priviledge ; ſo the captain was-oblig'd to 
reſt ſatisfy'd without it, having obtain'd 
others very beneficial to the Engliſh com- 
pany, as we ſhall ſhew by and by. 
The emperor deſir d the captain to take 
a progreſs to Edao a large city, ſome 40 
or 50 leagues north of Suringa, to vilit 
his ſon, whom they call'd the young king, 
altho' he was 42 years of age. The cap- 
tain perform'd the journey, the emperor 
having furniſh'd him in all neceſſaries, and 
arrived at the place, which he found in all 
reſpects better than Suringa, and where 
the prince lived every way more magnifi- 
ciently than his father: Whether it was 


He goes 
to Eddo 
or Jeddo. 


The UkivgksAL Traverttik.:. . 


made a bo to the chair of ftate ; at the | 


From that room they went back to ano». 


neſe ſhips and bring them into Japan, be- 


K . 
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Book II. 
the empetor's inclination! that he ſhould 
be.ſery'd in ſuch ſtate to pleaſe him with 
that outward decorum to prevent his aſ- 
piring at the empire; or if it Was the 
prince's own temper that made him fond 
of making ſuch a figure we are not told; 
but when the captain was introdue'd to 
his preſence, it was with no leſs ceremony 
than what paſs'd at Suringa, and the guards 
were rather more numerous, and every 
thing more ſplendid. But as this was on- 
ly a viſit of ceremony to pleaſe the emperor 
and ſhew reſpect d his Family, he made 
no ſtay in Eado, but rcturn'd to Suringa. 
The moſt remarkable thing he ſaw in 
this expedition, was a famous ido I, ca'd' 140 
Dabis, made of copper, of a coloffean Dabis. 
ſize, being 22 foot hig, altho” the attitude 
was kneeling on the ground with the but- 
tocks reſting upon his heels, and his hands 
ſtretch'd out. This image is much reve- 
renced by travellers, eſpecially by ſuch 
as go a pilgrimage for devotion to a 
mous temple dedicated to Tenc heday, one 
of their deities to whom the people of 7a- 
pan pay a profound reſpect. Mr. Adams, 
who, as we obſcry'd before, had been 112 
years in the country, told the captain — A 
that every month there was a new virgin bro 
ſent to this temple, for the ſervice of this o 
deity, who, as they reported, came to her, ,, 
at ſet times, in a human ſhape, and after 14. 
honouring her with his embraces, ſhe was 
enabled to give oracles, as the Bonzi or 
Ky 5 under whole direction ſhe was dur- 
ing her month directed, but what become 
of her aſter that, no body could tell We 
leave others to conjecture What Kind of 
deity thoſe virgins were entertain d by, nor 
is it hard to conclude that the Oracles 
ſhe gave were indeed reyeal'd to her by 
the fame divinity, ſuch as it was, with 
whom ſhe was ſo familiar for a Month. 
After the captain and his company had 
been civilly entertain'd by-the young king, 
they return'd to Suringa, where in a ſhort 
time, the emperor's letters to King James, 
and the inſtrument of trade granted to the 
Engliſh company were deliyer'd to capt. 
Sarris. We ſhall n ot trouble the reader 
with the letter, as containing only com- 
mon compliments, and profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip; but we think it proper to inſert a 
copy of the ſubſtance of the pri viledges re- 
lating to trade, as follows. 3 
1. The Engliſh Eaſt India company ** 1 
was allow'd to ſend what ſhips they 24 
thought fit, Which ſhips were to be admit- * 
ted into any ports under the emperor's do- El 
minion, to ſtay there as long as they had Fat 1 
occaſion, and to depart at pleaſure. 2 7 
2. They were to be cuſtom free in all 77” ... 
ports, and whatever port they came to ,,. 
they were authoriz'd immediately to be- Jp" 
gin to traffick, without waiting for new 
orders from court. 


| 


Priz:* 


3. All 
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3. All the ; ſubjeQts, of Japan were 
ſtrictly charg'd to aſſiſt the Ang/z/b in any 
diſtreſs; and in caſe of ſhipwreck, what- 
ever was lav d was to accrue: to the com- 
pany. And they were allowed to buy 
warehouſes fot ,, their goods, and to. fel} 
them when they had no more uſe for 
them. | 

4. The goods of all the Engliſh who 
ſhould.dic in Japan were to be taken in- 
to the hands of the factory; and in caſe of 
crimes. committed by the Exglyſb, they 
were not ſubject to the laws of the empire, 
either as to perſon or goods. 

5. All ſabjects. of the empire were ob- 
lig'd to deal faithfully with them, ,and pay 
them punctually in money, or goods. 

6. No goods of theirs were to be ar- 
reſted, but an agreement to be made with 
the cape merchant, and ready payment 
to be made for them. E 

7. The ſubjects of Japan were to 2 
ply them with men and proviſions for 
ready money, in order to make diſcove- 
ries of other countries. PIE 

8. An authentic copy of theſe. patents 
was to be reputcd a ſufficient paſſport ſor 
failing or travelling towards Tedzo,, or a- 
ny other place near Japan. | 

Both this patent and the | emperor's 
letter were dated in the gth month, in 
the 18th-year of Ogoſboſbamma's:Dary, 
or reign; and fign'd, e 


MixxA. Mourroxo. Tei, Te, Teas. 


Captain Sarris having thus ſettled all 
matters at the emperor of Japans court 
to his ſatisſaction (and indeed it would 
have been very adyantagious to the Eng- 
liſh trade, if things had continu'd upon the 
footing he had put them) took leaye of 
Suringa to return to Firando, being re- 
folv'd to take Meaco in his way to Ofaca. 

Tie c Meaco is the greatelt, city in Japan, 

efMeaco. and Was once the capital of the empire, 
and the ſeat of the emperor, / but at this 
time the empetor liv'd at Suringa, as we 
obſery'd before. Here they had a temple 
for the idol Maunada,. as large as St. 
Paul's was as that time: At the great 
altar of which ſtood the idol in copper in 
full proportion, the bigneſs of which, and 
conſequently the heighth of the _ temple, 
may. be judg'd by the account given, that 
the head was computed to be capable of 

de. containing 1.5-men within it. 

mos Ig this city the ſeveral artificers have 

bare if their different ſtreets. There was like- 

| nce;j. Wile a ſtately college of jeſuites there, 

„where there were many Japaneſe chil- 
dren; they had likewiſe the new teſta- 
ment tranſlated into the Japan language, 
and the jeſuites boaſted, _ that there were 
no lefs than fix ee eee in 
that city alone, who proſeſs 


d chriſtianity. | 


1 


Here the captain ſtaid, expecting the em- 
peror's preſent to King James,” which 
at laſt arris d, conſiſting of ten Buobs; 
or large pictures for a room of ſtate: 
Leaving Meaco, they proceeded to O- 
Sac, Where they found the galley; 
which had brought them from Frrando, 
and had ſtaid there, ſince their landing, 


at the charge of their good friend, king 


Foine. In it they embark'd, and ar- 7 cap- 
riv'd at Firaudo the fixth of November; tin re- 
where they found, that their factors F. do, 
had fold but little, there having been 
as yet no expreſs orders from the em- 
peror to trade with the + Engliſh. Be- 
hdes, as captain Sarris obſerves, the 


| Engliſh there affecting to wear ſilks, 


to the neglect of their own broad cloth, 
gaye the nation a meaner opinion of 
it than they would have had. | 

During captain _ Sarris's abſence Mr. IL har 
Cox, the cape=merchant, to whom cap- ?4* 4 
tain Sarris had left the charge of the 
factory, went to wait upon king Foine, ab/cnce. 
to give him thanks in the captain's name, 
for having provided fo well for his expe- 
dition. The king receiv'd him graciouſly, 
and treated him with all manner of kind- 
neſs. About the nineteenth of Au 7 
there was a great feaſt in the city 5 1 
rando; at which the king and the prin- 
cipal people of the city aſſiſted; every 
one ſending proviſions according to their 
Nd. to make up the entertainment. 

ut the day beſore, the King with all his 
nobility went in ſolemn proceſſion to the 
ſeveral burying places, in the city, and 
with great ceremony invited their dead 
friends to the feaſt. When the day 
came, they carried their proviſions, and 
ſet them upon the tombs of their deceas'd 
friends, where they feaſted, as if they had 
been accompany d with the gueſts they 
had invited, and the night concluded with 
illuminations and proceſſions, and tl. 
ſame repeated for four days together. 

About this time Mr. Cox was much 
troubled with the indecent behaviour of 
ſome of the ſhip's crew, who coming a- 
ſhore, without leave, acted ſeveral ex- 
travagances, for which Mr. Cox ſhew- 
ing a deſign to puniſh them, ' ſeven of 
the. crew run away with the long boar, 
and made their eſcape to the Span- 
ards at Langaſaque; of which Mr. Gox 
was inform'd by a Dutchman and a Ve- 
 metian who came from thence; Several 
fares happen'd at Firando, during captain 
Sarris's abſence, which, as the Hugliſb 
ſuppos'd, was a contrivance of the Bongi, 
to make good the predictions of their i- 
dols, and to give themſelves an opportu- 
nity. of plundering, during the fire. 

Captain Sarris being return'd from 
made his viſit to the king, who 
exprels'd much joy at his return; but * 
the 


there du- 
ring his .. 
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diſorders his people: had been guilty Gf; 
L patucularly, Sth having fought fever 
ral duels, Which was 4 capital crime in 

* that country, which the captain found to 
be true; and one Palmer, ſteward of 
the ſhip; and Murnel, the gunner's mate, 
had ſo mangled one another, that the one 
qied in a few days, and the other was 
_ likelyto be lame all his Hife. The captain 
de wal is'd; to enquire into it, and to reme- 
e GT 
Having fimiſd all he had to do in 74 
an; be thought now of leaving Tiraudo, 


* 


Sarris 
leaves 


Mr. Cox having ſettled the fatory under the di- 
3 rectiog of Mr. Cox and Mr. Adams, with 


te facto. . more EngliſÞ, and five Indian ſer vants. 
Therefore Having taken leave of King 
Foine, and receiv'd the letter from him to 
his maſter, king James, he went aboard, 


and having in his ſhip forty-ſix . | 


and fiſteen Japaneſes. Mt, Cox and his 
companions having accompanied him a- 
board, return'd to their factory, and the 
fifth of December, 1613, capt. Sarris ſet 
fail, for the coaſt of China, and by the 
nineteenth came up with the coaſt of Cam- 
And (cil: baia, and the beginning of January they 
to Ban- axriy'd in Bantam road. At their com- 
nm. ing aſhore, the captain was appris'd of 
the  inconveniency ariſing from the diffe- 
rent intereſts of the factors, appointed by 

the ſeveral voyages hitherto made u 
the company's account; and therefore to 
bring them all to one intereſt he perſua- 
ded them to unite into one body, and to 
lettle in one houſe. But he had not been 
there long, till the whole town was ſet on 
fire, and no part of it ſay'd; but the Exg- 
liſh. and Dutch houſes, At this place, 
he emplay'd two ' Chineſe merchants to 
tranſlate king Foine's letter from the Chi- 
_ eſe into the Malayan language, which 
being but ſhort, we have here inſerted. 


To the king of GREAT Britain, &c. 


r O8 T mighty King, how ac- 
e 4 4 ceptable your majeſty's loving 
ny (07 0, letter and bountiful preſent of many 
James. © worthy things fent me by your ſeryant 
captain John Sarris, is unto me, I can't 
{ufficiently expreſs, neither the great 
happineſs I eſteem myſelf to be in, by 
enjoying your highneſs's friendſhip: For 
which I render you many thanks, de- 
ſiring the continuance of your majeſty's 
loye and acquaintance. | I am heartily 
glad of your ſubjects ſafe arrival at my 
{mall iſland, from ſo long a journey. 
My help and furtherance they ſhall 
not want to the uttermoſt, for the ef- 


d enterprizes of diſcoyery and merchan- 


—_ . 


ſecting of their ſo worthy and landable || 
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the lame kite, complain G. 10 him of the | 


«refinement to the 1S8pört of yoor fer- 
ant, by whom 4- teturn unto your 
© majeſty an unworthy token, wiſhing 
your majeſty long life. From my 
60 plate at- Firando, the fixth day of our 
*' tenth month. Your majeſty's loving 
friend, commander of this iſland in Jg- 


Ke 3”, : 
gen, 


— 


Forx Sax MasAx. 


1 After this mis fortune Happen'd to Han- 


tam, captain Sarris having laded his ſhip 


out of the Eugliſb watehiouſes, ſet fail for 
England, and arriv'd at Plymouth the 
September following. . 
Hut as the Euxgliſb trade in Japan was 
but of a ſhort continuance, we ſhall in a 
few words give Mr. Cox his account of it 
once for all, before we proceed to the next 
voyage, althe' ſome part of it is poſterior 
in time to one or two voyages undertaker 
by the company. 2 3 

Before captain Harris left Firando, tlie 
Dutch had ſome footing there, and had o 
far impos' d 7 * the emperor, by pre- 
tended letters from the imaginary King of 
Holland, that they had procur d an an- 
ſwer to thoſe letters, by Which we may 
judge of the letters themfelyes. The an- 
wer is as follows. . 


The copy ef a letter ſent by the emperor þ 
Jaran ute the ki Hotrand, by 
the ſbip call d the Red Lyon, with ar- 
rows, -which arriv'd in the Tetel, the 

22d of July, 1610. _ 


«c 


I emperor and king of Japan, wiſh to 
the king of Holland, who hath ſent 


= 


* greeting. 


countries were nearer the one to the o- 
ther, whereby we might continue and 
increaſe the friendſhip begun betwixt us 
through your majeſty's preſence, whom I 
imagine in conceit to ſee, in reſpect I 
am unknown to your majeſty, and that 
your love towards me is manifeſted 
through your liberality, in honoring me 
with four prefents, whereof, tho' L had 
no need, yet coming in your name, I 
recciy'd them in great worth, and hold 
them in good eſteem. 2 
« And further, whereas the Hollander s 
your majeſty's ſubjects deſirè to trade 
with their ſhipping in my country, 
which is of little value, and ſmall, and 
to traffique with my ſubjeds, and deſire 
to have their abiding near unto my 


Rejoyce greatly in your writing and oe 


| CC 


wn 
court, whereby in er I might help 
and aſſiſt them; which cannot be as 


«.from-1o far countries to vilit me, Japan“ 


tbe ime- 


ſending to me, and wiſh, that our Hod 


dizing, greatly commenting their for- 
« wardneſs; referring their hitherto en- 


now, through the inconvenieney of the 
I will 
not 


countty: Yet notwithſtanding,” 
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«.not neglect, as already I have done, to 
& he careful of them, and to give in charge 


% to all my governors and ſubjects, that 
in what places or havens in what part 


* 


4 ſhall. 


cc 


* 


« ſoever they ſhall arrive, they ſhall ſhew 


<« them all favour and friendſhip to their 


« perſons, ſhips, and merchandizer Where- 


in your majeſty or your ſubjects need not 


to doubt or fear ought to the contrary. 


„ For they may come as freely, as if 


ce they came into your majeſty's own ha- 


% yens and countries; and ſo may remain 


« in my country to trade. And the 
friendſhip begun betwixt me and my 
« ſubjects with you ſhall never be im- 


ce pair'd on my behalf, but augmented 


ce and increas'd. 1 am partly aſham'd, 


that your majeſty (whoſe name and re- 
„% nown through your valorous deeds is 
©. ſpread throughout the whole world 


« ſhould cauſe your ſubjects from fo far 


countries into a country ſo unfitting as 
< this is, to viſit me, and to offer unto 


« me ſuch friendſhipy as I have not de- 


„ ſery'd; .. But (conſidering, that your af- 


« ſection hath been the cauſe thereof, I 


could not but friendly entertain your 
ſubjects, and yield to their requeſts: 


« Whercof this ſhall ſerve for a teſti- 
mony that they in all places, countries 
« and iſlands under mine obedience may 


trade and traffique, and build houſes 
« ſeryiceable and needful for their trade 


and merchandizes, where they may 
ce trade without any hinderance, at their 
pleaſure, as well in time to come, as 
« for the preſent ; ſo that no man ſhall 
« do them wrong: And I will maintain 


and defend them, as mine on ſubjeQs. 


« I promiſe likewiſe; that the perſons 


% which I underſtand ſhall be left here, 


„ ſhall now and at all times be held, as 
recommended unto me, and in all things 
« to fayour them, whereby your majeſty 
N | us, as your friends and 
“ neighbours. 1 


For other matters paſs d betwixt ine 


cc and your majeſty's ſervants, which 
would be too long here to repeat, I re- 


« fer myſelf unto them. 


| | By this may be ſoen, what artifices the 


Dutch made uſe of, to impoſe upon the 


Indians. And Mr. Cox tells a pleaſant 
Rory, which happen'd when he himſelf 
was at court, after captain Sarris his de- 


parture. There being a good number of 
Spaniards and Portuguſe at the emperor's 


palace, a Dutchman; who had liv'd in 


Japan for ſome time, and underſtood the 
language, boaſted much to the empetor of 
the grandeur of his King, pretending that 


all the powers in Europe were ſubject to 
him; and not thinking, that the other 


Europeans preſent knew what he ſaid, ran 


out into ſuch extravagant pieces of pre- 
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tended hiſtory, that Mr. Cox could bear 
it no longerz and therefore told the empe- 
ror, in the ſame language, that the Durch 
mas was impoſing woes majeſty; ſor 
that the Hollauders had no king, but a 
petty. count was their ſtadtholder, who 
inſtead of commanding them was comman- 
ded by them; and that their country was 
ſo inconſiderable in Europe, that if it had 
not been ſor the Eng/zſp, the king of 
Spain would have put it out of the power 
ol any of that nation; to have boaſted of 
the greatneſs of Holland in foreign coun- 
tries: And for the truth of this, he ap- 
peal'd to the Spaniards, and Portugueſe 
preſent ; who having been 5 5 — by 
their interpreters, confirm'd the truth of 
what Mr. Cox had ſaid, to the great ſatiſ- 
faction of the whole court, and the conſu- 


) | ion of the Dutchman. 


But although the emperor of Japan had 
promis'd, under his hand and ſcal, (as we 
oblery'd before) to allow the Engliſh free 
trade, without any new application to him, 
he was not ſo good as his word, which 
was the occaſion of Mr. Cox's being ob- 


then had his court. 

And indeed, ſoon after captain Sarris's 
leaving that country, a civil war broke 
out in it. We formerly took notice of 
the lawful heir of the Empire, whom Mr. 
Cox calls Fidaia Sama, his being confin'd 
in the caſtle, Oſaca, ignorant of his own 
birth and condition; which having come 
to the knowledge of, by ſome means or 0- 
ther, he underhand encourag'd all male- 
contents to reſort to him; ſo that in a 
ſhort time, he increas'd his garriſon to 
100000 men : This gave the alarm to the 
emperor, who immediately rais'd an army 
of three times the number, to march a- 
gainſt him. But as Mr. Cox's account is 
but very ſhort, we are not ſure, whether 
Ogoſbo-ſama was then alive, or not. 
—— that be, the emperor's forces 
march'd againſt the young prince, Who 
had not ſo good ſucceſs, as the juſtice of 


his cauſe flatter'd him with; for although 


goooo Japaneſe periſh'd in the quarrel, 
Fidaia could not make good his point; 
ſo that he was ſorc'd to retire, and 'twas 
doubtful, at that time, whether he was 
alive, or not. 
Much about this time, died king Foyne; 
the great friend of the Emgiſh. And the 
emperor, whether at the inſtigation of the 
Dutch, (who ſoon afterwards call'd them- 
ſelves Hollanders, in contradiſtinction to 
Chriſtians) or for tome other reaſon, gave 
out the moſt ſevere edict againſt allChriſti- 
ans, eſpecially thoſe of his own ſubjects, 
and nothing was heard of in Japan, but 
horrid barbaritics againſt Chriſtians of all 
denominations ; and great numbers perz{h'd 
ia torments equal to thoſc of the primi- 
Tr 2 ti ye 
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lig d to go to Meaca, where the emperor 
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Are perſecutions, and, as is faid, with e- and 1 the Hector; another of 


al zeal and conſta bringing their in- the ſame | 
1 fte pr tam, and from thence for Cor mandel, but 


to ſuffer death along with them, ra- 
ther than that they ſhould ſurvive, to be 


bred in the heatheniſn idolatry of their 
country. Whilſt Mr. Cox ſtaid at Firan- 


do, the Dutth envying the privileges they 


their goods at ſea, and having 


which were Engliſh, which they had 
ſeiz'd in the Indian ſeas, they came arm'd 


to the Engliſh houſe, with a deſign to cut 


them all off; which they had certainly 
done, being. 100 times their number, but 
that the people of Firando came to their 
reſcue, and beat the Dutch aboard their 


ſhips, which inſult the new king of Firan- 


do refas'd to redreſs; - and therefore Mr. Cox, 
ſeeing all things in confuſion in the empire 
of Japan, began to turn his thoughts to- 
wards the trade of China, deſpairing of 
making good the factory in thoſe parts; 
the ſucceſs of which, we ſhall ha ve occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of elſewhere. 


„ 
The ninth and tenth voyages for the Eaſt- 


India Company. 


E have put theſe two voyages to- 
gether, becauſe the ninth is of ſo 


little cpnfideration that Dr. Harris omits | 


it entirely; however we judg'd proper to 
touch upon it for method's ſake, altho” | 
we had not ſufficient materials for farniſh- 
ing out a ſection, without ſtuffing it with 
trifles. Nor does there appear any reaſon 
why thoſe voyages ſhould be 1eparated, 
for they ſet out in the ſame month and 
year; and altho' Purchas reckons capt. 
Marlew's the ninth, and captain Beff's 


the 10th voyage, yet it is plain, from 
his own account of them, that the laſt ſet 
out ſome days before the firſt, and paſs'd 
the line before them. The ſame objection 


may be made againſt placing theſe two 
voyages after that of capt, Sarris. But 
as we have, for the moſt part follow'd 
his method in theſe voyages, we ſhall pro- 
ceed in the ſame way as he does, and Dr. 


they all fail'd to Bau- 
labour d in vain for three months, having 


March they arrivd the ſecond time at 
Bantam, where they ſtaid till June, and 


were promis d, declar'd open war againſt then ſet ſail for Bengal bay; and the roth 
the Engliſh nation, attacking their ſhips, 
and ſeizing 
ſeven ſhips in the port of Firando, two of 


they came to an anchor at Petapoli, where 
they ſettled a factory, leaving Mr. George 
Chanſey, with eight more, to take care of 
their houſe. + From thence they proceed- 
ed to Maſulipatan, where they ſtaid fix 
months, and return'd to Petapoli, where 
they ſhip'd the goods their merchants had 
provided in their abſence, and then re- 
turn'd to Bantam; and fo trading to and 
again among the iſlands lying between 


went to Patana in Auguſt, 1614, and ar- 
riv'd, at Bantam, the third time, in 


October, and there having diſpos'd of the 


cargo they had pick'd up in their trading 
at the different places, they loaded their 
ſhips for England, and ſet fail thither- 
ward October 29. In this voyage capt. 
Marlow died before they reach'd Mada- 


and the Globe arriv'd in England. 

Having given this ſhort accountof what 
our authors call the ninth voyage, we 
ſhall enlarge a little more upon that of 
capt. Beſt, taken from his- journal by 
Purchas, and from him by Dr. Harris. 

Captain Be 


in July arriv'd at the iſland of Juas de 
Nova, which, by the latitude given of 
it, ſeems to be the ſame with what is mark d 
Johanna in the Engliſh Atlas, and is ſi- 
tuated between the north part of Mada- 
gaſcar and the coaſt of Africa. From 
thence they ſail'd to Mal. Ia, between 
Johanna and Comaro, which had receiy'd 
that name from the Portugueſes at the 
firſt diſcovery of it, becauſe of the rocks, 
which make riding or failing dangerous 
there, altho* near the chief town of the 
iſlaad, towards the weſt, is a convenient 
anchoring place, and has all things ne- 
ceſſary for refreſhment ; and the people of 


the place are good natur'd, and ready to 


ſupply ſtrangers with beeyes, goats, hens, 


the monſoons againſt them; ſo that in 


Sumatra, Java, and the Celebes, they . 


. gaſcar; and in Auguſt, 1615, the James 


t ſet out with the Dragon The tentl 
and -Hoſrander, in February, 1611, and 99%*: 


2B, 


Harris from him. 

The 11th of February, 1611-2, capt- 
Edmund Marlow faild from the Downs, 
on board the James, upon the Eaſt India 


lemons, and cocoa nuts. At this place 

they water'd, and then ſet fail for Surat, 

where they arriv'd ſafe in September. But The Eng: 
altho* the natives receiv d them joyfully, 2 


The ninth 


voyage. 


rive as cc 


company's account, and croſs'd the line 4- 
pril the 11th, 1612, and without any 
thing remarkable, other than variations of 
the compaſs, and the depth of the ſea at 
different places, they arriv'd at theroad of 
Priaman in Sumatra, September 26, 
where they found the Thomas, one of capt. 
Sarris's fleet. In this road they ſtaid 


and that the governor ſent them very ci- 
vil meſſages aboard, offering free com- 
merce, yet the commodore thought fit, 


for the Mogul's conſent, before he would 
break bulk: And ſoon after, the governor 
of Anadavar, upon the coaſt, of Cum- 
baia came to Surat with full power to 


fourteen days to recover their ſick men; 


enter into articles with the Exgliſb, which 


Surat. 


for the greater ſecurity, to ſend to Agra 


were 


Chap. II. The 1075 Voyage for 


were to be ratified by the emperor, under 
his ſeal in 40 days after they were ſigned by 
the governor and capt. Beſt, or elle to be 

void. The articles agreed to and fign'd 
were as follows. | 


Articles 1. That all which concerns Sir Henry 
of trade c Mddleton be remitted, acquitted, and 
axed ( clear'd to the Engliſh ; and that the 
1 Mogul 's ſubjects ſhall make no ſeizure 
« of any goods or effects of the Engliſh 
cc upon that ſcore. 
2. That the Indian merchants, ſub- 
„ jects to the Mogul, ſhall be at the 
« charge of procuring a confirmation of 
the articles, under their king's great ſeal, 
which ſhall be deliver'd to the Eugliſb 
factory, for their ſecurity. 


king of Britain to have an ambaſſador 
conftantly reſiding at the Mogu/'s court, 
in order to adjuſt any differences that 
may happen between the ſubjects of 
their majeſties. = 
4. That upon the arrival of ugliſb 
ſhips in the road of Swally, in the bay 
of Surat, proclamation ſhall be made 
at Surat, three ſeveral days, allowing 
all the country about to repair to the 
water ſide, for free trade and commerce 
with them. GH BET ER 
5. © That all Eugliſb commodities 
ſhall pay cuſtom at three and an half 
Cent. according to the yalue it 
when enter d. 
6. „ That all pedlary ware, not ex- 
ceeding the value of ten reals, ſhall be 
22 ooh | 
7. © That ten Manu for each Manuda 
ſhould be the carriage from the water 
ſide to Surat, and at the ſame rate back 


Moceadins of Swally for Surat, and by 
the brokers of Surat for Swally. . . 
8. © That incaſc of any Engh/h dying, 
no claim ſhall be made by the Mogul, 
nor by any officer of his; of any of the 
deceas'd's effects, nor any fees to be paid 
upon that account. OE 
9. „That if all the Eugliſb belonging 
to the factory ſhall die before the next 
return of ſhips, a true inventory of the 
goods ſhall be taken by the Indian offi- 
cer appointed for that purpoſe, and by 
him deliver'd to the commanding offi- 
cer of the next Eugliſb ſhips which 
ſhall arrive, and receive a diſcharge 
from the general or merchants. 
10.“ That the government of Surat 
ſhall ſecure the FArxgliſh and their 
effects at land, redeeming either men 
or goods at their charge which 
ſhall happen to be taken by the Por- 
tugueſes aſhore, and ſhall deliver the 
141d men or goods to the factory free of 
all charge. | 


3. * That it ſhall be lawful for the 


again, and carts to be provided, by the 


— 
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11. © That fince in all kingdoms there 
are thieves and robbers, if any ZEngli/b 


pirates ſhall happen to rob any of| the 
_ ſubjects, the Engl. 
a 


cc 
cc 
cc 
«cc 
cc 
cc 


jb factory 
not be oblig'd to make reſtitution, 


but only to ſolicit reparation at the 
the court of Zxgland. 

12. © That all proviſions ſpent by 
the Engliſb ſhips during their ſtay atSur at 
or Stwally, ſhall be cuſtom free, pro- 
vided they do not amount to aboye 
1000 dollars. | | 

13, © That in all complaints for inju- 
ries done to the Engliſh, they ſhall 
have ſpeedy juſtice 2 them by the 
Judges of the place, without protracting 
** the time by unneceſſary delays, 


cc 
cc 


Theſe articles having been ſign'd by 
the governor of Amadavar, and the Eng- 
hiſþ commodore and merchants, the com- 
modore brought the preſent, from king 
James tothe Mogul, aſhore, letting the 
governor ſee it, and take an inventory of 
the particulars; but at the fame time he 
told him, that the delivery of it depended 
upon the Mogul himſelf; becauſe un- 
leſs his majeſty order'd the agreement 
to be confirm'd by cauſing his ſeal to 
be fix'd to it, he could not look upon 
him to be his maſter's friend, nor had he' 
inſtructions to deliver, either his King's 
letter or preſcnt to any one that was not 
an ally; and therefore he order'd the 
things aboard, till he ſhould hear from 
court, We | 

In November, 1612, there appear'd in 
ſight about 240 Portugueſe frigates from 
Goa, Chaul and other places of the Indies, 
bound for Cambaia; the like number 
comes every year into thoſe ſeas, which 
ſhews what a vaſt trade the . 
had in thoſe parts at that time. ut 
thoſe being all merchant men, they offered 
no inſult to the Eugliſb ſhips. However 
about a fortnight after, the commodore 
had intelligence that four gallcons were 
ready to fail from Goa in order to deſtroy 
his ſhips; and accordingly they came into 
the road of Surat the 29th of that month, 
accompanied with 26 frigates, Captain 
Beſt not at all frighten'd at thoſe numbers, 
weigh'd anchor with the Dragon only, and 
ſail'd between their admiral and vice-ad- 
miral, and upon the firſt hoſtile ſign given 
by the galleons, (which was by their 
firing upon him, before he came up ſides 
with them) he let drive a full broadſide at The E 
each of them, accompanied with volleys lin fol 
of ſmall ſhot, which gave them ſuch a the Por- 
rough ſalute, that they thought fit to get fee 
it a diſtance from the Dragon all the reſt? . 
of the day, and the night following, 

The next morning the commodore at- 
tack'd the other two, and theiradmiraland 
yice-admiral coming to their afliſtance, 

the 


3 
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the © Hoſiander advanced to ſuſtain the 


Dragon, and both together plicd the 


galleons fo with their ordnance, that they 
| 79 0 0 three of them aſhore, and the Hoſi- 


ander being the lighreft ſhip, pepper'd 
them off with great and ſmall ſhot, ſo that 
their men crept under hatches and lay cloſe 
till ſhe went off; and then the frigates, who 
kept cloſe by the ſhore, for fear of the 
Engliſh, went to help the galleons which 
were ftranded, and with much ado. got 
them afloat; ſo that the fight was renew'd 
the third time, but laſted only a ſhort 
while, the galleons making off, towards 
Diu, to get freſh men, and came back in 
ei hs 

At their return, the fight was renew'd 
once or twice in 15 of a vaſt number 
of Indians, who from the ſhore were 
ſpectators of it, and although the galleons 
fought ſtoutly, yet they were not able to 
ſtand the ſhock of the Dyagou's guns, but 
after they had in the ſeveral rencounters 


_ 
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had often uſtirp'd the name of Augliſb to 
diſcredit, the nation by their baſe actions: 

From thence they bent their courſe tor 


- Achen,, where they artiy d in April, 1613, 


and were graciouſly receiy'd by the King 
of Sumatra, who reſided there. He en- 
tertain'd the commodore and his company, 
who attended him to his court, with 
fighting of elephants, buffalos, and rams, 
who all fought very flerely, and then in- 
vited the captain to bathe with him, and 
whilſt they were in the water a great en- 
tertainment of ſeveral hundred diſhes of 
meat was ſery'd with great plenty of ar- 
rack and other ſtrong drinks. After ſome 
ſhort ſtay. here, the King rene w'd the 
friendſhip which his grandſather had en- 
ter'd into with general Lancaſler in Q.Eli- 
Sabetb's time, and writ a letter to K. James, 
the preamble of Which we have given, to 
ſhew the yanity of the caſtern monarchs. 


Peducka Sirie Sultan, Ing of Kings, re- The tin 
nown'd for bis wars, and ſole king of * 4 
Sumatra, and a king more famous than 21h - 
his , fear d in bis kingdom; ling 
aud honour'd of all bordering nations, James 


loſt above zoo men, ſome ſaid 500, (of 
the Enghſh not above fix or eight) they 
put up all their ſails, and made the beſt 
of their way quite out of tL bay, altho' 


they had © boaſted that they would fink 


the Engliſh it they had the courage to 
— for them. S r 4 
y this time the Magul's diſpatch ar- 
riv'd with the articles ſeal'd in form, 
and his compliments to the commo- 
dore and the factors. They ſent it on 
board by a common courier, but the 


commodore refus d to accept of it, telling 


the meſſenger, that he was not ſure whe- 
ther it was genuine or not, and therefore 


deſir'd the principal people of Surat to 


come to him with it, that he might be 


ſatisfied that it was not counterfeit, which | _ 


was accordingly done, the governor of Su- 
rat coming aboard the Dragon in great 


ceremony, declar'd the ſeal to be the Mo- | - 


gut's, and likewiſe affur'd them of his ma- 


bul, Goa, Cochin, &c. towards cape Co- 
mori, being for the moſt part all a ſaſe 
coaſt. Six leagues north-weſt of Comori 
is a little town call'd Beringar, an ex- 
cellent place for watering and proviſions, 
which the people very courtcouſly brought 
to the ſhips, at very cheap rates. From 
this place to cape Comori, they found 
the people of the coaſt Chriſtians. 

As they coaſted about Ceylon, they 
ſent a boat aſhore upon the iſland, but 


as oon as the natives heard they were 


| Engliſh, they would have nothing to do 


with them, telling them the Engliſh were 
not juſt nor honeſt ; by which our author 


is perſuaded they meant the Dutch, who 


in whom there is the true image of & 
Ling, in whom reigns the true method 
of government, form'd as it were 0 
the moſt pure metal, and agorn'd with 
the moſt fineſt colours, whoſe ſeat is 
bigh and moſt compleat, , like to a chry- 
ſtal river, pure and clear as the chry= 
' ſtal glaſs ; from whom fioweth the pure 
ſtream of bounty and juſtice, whoſe pre- 
ſence is as the fineſt gold. King of Pri- 
aman, and of the mountain of gold, 
viz. Solida ; and. lord of nine ſorts-of 
ſtones; king of tuo Sombrieras of beatew 
gold; having for his 2 mats of 
Fold; his furniture for bis horſes, and 
armour for himſelf being likewiſe of 
pure gold; his. elephant with teeth of 


| gold, and all proviſions thereunto be- 


_ jeſty's good will to the King and country | Jonging; bis lances half gold and 

of England. | half ſilver; his ſmall ſhot of the ſame; 

Things being thus far ſettled to the ſa-| à ſaddle alſo for another elephant of the 

' Theyſes tisfaCtion of the merchants, capt. Beſt ſet | ſame metal; à tent of ſilver, and all 
— _ fail for Sumatra, coaſting along by Da-] bis ſeats half gold hal Aver; bis weſ- 


els far bathing of pure gold; his ſæpul- 
je, gold, XY —4.— e 
had all theſe half gold half ſilver) bis 
ſervices compleat of gold and ſolver. 
A king under whom. there are many 
kings, baving taken the king of Arrow 
alle country of Priaman, Ren Ba- 
rouſe, being ſubdu d by bim ig Now un- 
der bis command: Seventy elephants, 
aud much proviſion carried by ſea to 
make bis wars at Arrow, where GoD 
gave me more victory than any of my 
predeceſſors. 
This great king ſendeth this letter o ſalt- 
tation to James king of Grcat-Britain, 


viz. England, Scotland, France and 
Ireland, Sc. Captain 


4 
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turn 
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land 0 
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Oaptain Beſt having procur'd this letter, 
the ſubſtance of which was, in a flouriſh- 
ing ſtile, to affure his Britannic majeſty 
of the continuation of his friendſhip, he 
alſo a letter to Priaman, Tecoa, Paſ- 
aman, and other places under this King's 
dominion, and then ſet fail from Acher 
to carry on the commerce, he himſelf go- 
ing to Tecoa, whilſt the Hoſiander went 
to Priaman. Heſentlikewiſea company 
toPaſſaman, being refoly'd to ſettle facto- 
ries in all the trading towns of the iſland; 
but this laſt was ſo unhealthy a place, that 
moſt of the Zngiiſh ſent thither died, and 
the captain adviſes the company never to 
ſend any more to that place. he Dra- 
on took in her cargo of pepper partly at 
ecoa, and partly at Bantam, from whence 


ſhe ſail'd for Exgtand, and in fix months 


got into the Thames, in the year 1614. 
S Yon x7 1 5. 
The twelfth voyage for the Eaſt India 


company, writtes by Mr. Walter 
Peyrop;” tt *' | / 


HE RE being nothing material in 
f the ith voyage perform'd by the 
Solomon, we pals it by to proceed to the 
12th,” which fet out in January, 1612-3; 
and was perform'd in the Expedition, 
commanded by capt. Newport, having on 
board Sir Robert Sherley, amba ſſador from 
king James to the court of Perſia, and 
Sir Thomas Powel, bound likewiſe for 
Perſia; with their ladies, and retinues. 
Having ſtop'd two days at Coney-Iſiand 


on the Africancoaſt, in 33 degrees and an 


half ſouth latitude, they came to Saldana, 


where they met the Hector and Thomas, 


two ſhips of capt. Sarris's fleet, in their 
way homeward; and ten days aftet their 
arrival, viz. upon the 1oth of May, the 
Pepper-Corn, one of Sir Henry Midale- 
tons ſhips, came into the ſame bay, and 
having been long out, was but ill ſup- 
plied of ſeveral neceſſaries, ſo that the 
Expedition gave them what they could 
ſpare. 


doubled the cape of Good Hope and having 
ſtop'd at Port Sr. Auguſtine, in Madagaſ- 
car, upon the 3d of July, they came to 
an anchor at Mohelie, one of the Comoro 
iſlands, where they had ſtore of provi- 
ſions very cheap; getting four bullocks 
for a Levant ſword, and when they paid 
money for them, the bullock coſt but 3.s. 
6 d. and hens, goats, Sc. in proportion. 
It being foggy weather they paſs'd by 
Zaocotara without ſeeing it, and the firſt 
land they diſcover'd was the eape and 
iſlands of Curia Muria upon the coaſt of 
Arabia Felix, and there they came to 
an anchor at a little village call'd Reſort 
NY XIV. 4 | 


Departing from thence May a 5, they 


L 
. 
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| near "Doſſar upon the ſame coaſt. Here 
they were well receiv'd,” and the governor 
of Doffar appointed a fair to be kept at 
Reſorr, during their ſtay there, to furniſh 
them with proviſions. And at their de- 
parture defir'd the captain to write a letter 
certifying the civil treatment they had re- 
ceiv'd, which he did, as he had like- 
wiſe done at Mohila or Mohelia. | 
About the roth of September they 
crols'd the Perſſan gulph, and held their 
courſe along the coaſt of Perſia, and ſent 
their boat aſhore to-enquire' for ſome con- 
venient place to land the ambaſſador; 
the Perſian interpreter going in the 
boat, met with ſome people tending ca- 
mels, who told him that farther eaſt was 
the city of Gzager, where they might 
ride fafely, and land thoſe who deſign'd 
for the king's court. After having coaſted 
a'day or two longer, they ſent the boat 
aſhore again, and all the people they 
met with ſtill commended the Port of 
Guader; but they could get no pilot to 
ſhew them the way. Ar laſt, ſeeing two 
Teradas, or big boats, they man'd theit 
long boat, and made up to them, but 
they would not come towards them, but 
made towards the ſhore; and the boat 
purſuing them, they wav'd a naked ſword 
by way of defiance at the boat; and upon 
one of the Exgliſb firing a gun in the air, 
the neareſt Terada fir'd upon the boat, 
and at the fame time ſhot a volley of ar- 
rows, upon which the ſhip bore up to 
ſuſtain their boat, which pur the Teradas 
in ſuch fear that one of them run himfelt 
aſhore and was broken to pieces. The 
boat got up to the other and boarding her, 
offer'd no injury to them, but brought the 
maſter aboard the ſhip; who was glad to 
promiſe to pilot them to Guader, but the 
ambaſlador oblig'd him to bring his Te- 
rada along with the ſhip, left they ſhou!d 
give the alarm to any Portugueſes who 
might be in that country ; the maſter 
having ſhew'd the Enghſh a Portugueſe 
paſs by Autonio Pereira, captain of the 
caſtle of Maſcat in Arabia Felix, 
They arriv'd at Guader, September „ f.. 
15th, and anchor'd before the city at clans 
night, and the next morning diſcharg'd arrives as 
the pilot and his Terada. The ambaſſa- Guaccr, 


A Tetra; 
da taken 


dor ſent Nazarbeg; one of his Per ſians, 


aſhore with a meſſage to the governor; 
but he meeting a boat ſent from him to 
theſhip, he went aboard that boat, which 
return'd with him to the governor, As 
ſoon as he had made the ambaſlador's com- 
pliments to the governor; and had dcliyer'd 
the other part of his meffage; which was 
to know whether he could paſs convent- 
ently from Guadey to the King of Per/ia's 
court, the governor expreſs'd great ciyl- 
lity, and bid him tell the ambaftador that 
he might come aſhore with all freed 


1 a 


. 


farics in order to performs. his. journey, 
which was not above 20 days diſtance. 

,, When Nam had done his menag 

1 the governor ſent him, back. to the arabat- 
| ES? ſador, accompanied with about a dozen of 
the gravelt people of the place, to give 
him an inyitation to come aſhore in the go- 
's nam their ow n. They ac- 


vernor's name and 

coſted the ambaſſador with great ſubmiſſi- 

on; and told him he was very lucky in ha- 

ving come to Gzader at that time; for the 

vice-king having made a pilgrimage to a 

ſaint's ſhrine there, he would have an op- 

portunity to go through the moſt danget - 

ous part of the country in his 9 * 

who would likewiſc furniſh him with ca- 

mels and horſes. 1 

This ſeeming frank behaviour took a- 

way all ſuſpicion from the ambaſſador, 

who having treated the Guaderins with 

all imaginable civility, . gave order to put 

his equipage aſhore, and in a very ſhort 

time, his money, plate, furniture, and 

_ clothes, were ſent aſhore to be put into 

the tent ſet up for him (as they ſent him 

word) hard by that of the vice-king's, 

who likewiſe ſent his compliments to the 

ambaſſador, and an invitation to come a- 

ſhore, which he promis d to do that after- 
noon. 

But it was a good providence for him 

that he did not go ſooner, for all the 

civil meſſages he had recei vd were only 

ſo many traps to decoy him, and all the 

Engliſb with him into the ſnare; which 

was luckily diſcover'd before his time ap- 
pointed to land. | 

; Nazerbeg having gone . aſhore to put 

4 conſÞi- the things in order againſt his maſter's 

2 coming, was asked by one of the people 

Engliſh, of the place, whether all the ambaſſador's 

cquipage was landed, and he making an- 

ſwer that it was all except ſome jewels 

which were to be brought along with 

himſelf, another ſaid to him who had 

ask d the queſtion (ſpeaking in the Baluch 

language, which they thought Nazerbeg 

had not underſtood) that it was ſufficient 

ſpoil for the ſoldiers, who would foon 

have the plundering of it. Na gerbeg 

was ſtruck with this expreſſion, and there- 

fore went about to ſpy what was doing 

ncar the tents; but perhaps he might have 

ſound little credit with the ambaſſador, 

if he had not gotten better proof of the 

conſpiracy than this expreſſion. One 

Hoge Comal, a Perſian, who had liv'd 

ſome time among the Baluches, but it 

ſeems did not approve of their villany, 

falling into converſation with Nazerbeg, 

ſaid things to him on purpoſe to give him 

ſuſpicion, and he ſhewing a ſincere con- 

cern at what the other faid, Comal diſ- 

clos'd the plot, upon his promiſing to get 

' the ambaſſador to take him along with 


> . 
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him. He told him, that they only Diſce- 
waited for the amhaſſadox's landing; and — and 
then they would ſend a whole fleet of Tos ©, 
radas well mann'd- to attack the ſhip, 
believing, as indeed was dehgn'd, that 
all the principal men would accompany 
the ambaſſador afſhaie.;, and ſo, at the 
ſame inſtant they would attempt the ſhip, 
and murder all that were aſhore, - He ad- 
ded likewiſe, that they had dery'd three 
ſhips, after. the ſame manner during the 
time e had been among them. And as an 
argument of their inſincerity, he told him 
they were in actual rebellion againſt the 
king of Perſia, and had reſus d to pay 
him tribute, altho' they had pr | 
all duty and obedience to him. 
 Nazerbeg having got this intelligence 
haſted ho the — and, by good 
providence, the skiff being aſhore for 
water, he told the crew that if they would 
ſave the lives of all the Engliſh, they 
muſt row him aboard forthwith. And in- 
deed he went. juſt in time, for' the am- 
baſſador with his lady, Sir 7>omes Powel, 


and his, the captain of the ſhip and all 


the principal people were juſt ready upon 

deck to get into the long boat to goaſhore, 

as Nazerbeg went aboard. After he had 
inform d them of what Comal had told 

him, they held a council, and in order to 
recover the agmbaſſador s effects, they 
agreed to ſend a meſſage to the ivice-roy, 
excuſing the ambaſlador's delay ing his go- 

ing aſhore till the next morning,” becauſe 

of a pretended indiſpoſition; but at the 

ſame time, deſitring him to ſend ſome of 

the chief men of the city or of his o re- 

tinue to accompany the ambaſſador from E 2 
the ſhip in honour of the King of Perſia. — 
This the vice-roy readily complied with to recoter 
and promis d they ſhould be ſent. In the bi eg. 
mean time having fill'd-a couple of trunks 7“. 
with ſtones and lumber, they ſent them 
aſhore, under pretence that two others, 

in which the richeſt things were, had been 

{cnt aſhore by miſtake, and thoſe were 
ſuffer d to be ſent back, becauſe they 


| would not give any cauſe of ſuſpicion by 


. - 


detaining them. IT 

In the morning the Per/ians appointed 
to accompany the ambaſſador went aboard 
according to promiſe, among whom was 
Comal, who had diſcover'd the plot, and 
expreſſing a deſire to ſee the ſeveral parts 
of the ſhip, they went under hatches, 
where the captain ſnut them in, and the 
ambaſſador ſent a meſſage to the vice- roy, 
upbraiding him ſor his hypocriſy and in- 
juſtice; and bidding him ſend back all 
his equipage and ſervants, or elſe threat- 
ning to hang up all thoſe whom he had 
priſoners. + This meſſage had the defir'd 
effect, and every thing was ſent aboard 


very punctually. 


Having 


0 


Chap * 
an 


\ 


ley to profecute his voyage by land. 


wanted;- they. did not think it ſafe to | There is not much more to be (aid of the 


make any longer ſtay in that place, and Ex 
all the priſoners except 


therefore releaſing 
one; whom Comal pointed out as a good 


pedition, but that ſhe fail'd to Pyi- 
aman, where the governor exacted ſuch 
exorbitant fees by way of preſent, that 


lot, they ſer fail for nde, a river in the | the merchants did not think it worth their 


continent of the M. 


26th of September : The ambaſſador ſent a 


oewl's country in 24 | while to ſtay there; but being invited 
degrees 36 n. lat. where they arriv'd the | by captain Chriſtian of the Eboſſander to 


go to Tecoa, where he promis'd them good 


meſſage aſhote to the governor, ſignifying | trade, they ſail'd thither ; but ſuch was 


ambaſſador accepting itwh it due thanks, 


his deſigu to go by land tothe Perſian court, | the cunning of the people there, that up- 
which the governor receiv'd very civilly, | 
and promis d him all affiſtance; and the | ten'd the pepper from 12 reals to 22 the 


on the arrival of this new ſhip they heigh- 


Bahar, and that ready money; whereas 


went- aſhore -with his family, as did Sir before they barter'd for it; andthe officers 


Thomas Powel. 


This place was call'd Din, where Sir | man. But upon the 


Rabert Sherley ſhew'd his paſs from the 
king of Perſia, and another from the king 
of Spain; but the Portugneſes in that 
place deny d this latter — 

the hand or ſeal of the king of Spain, and 
would have perſuaded the governor that 
the ambaſſador was a pirate; but the go- 
vernor, being a man of ſenſe, and being 
ſatisfy d that the firſt paſs was genuine, 


expected preſents as well as thoſe at Pria- 
editions weigh- 
ing anchor, under colour of failing away, 
they came to reaſon; and brought the 
pepper to be weigh'd aboard for 18 reals; 


to be either | but falling off from that after they had 


bought 200 Bahars, the captain fail'd 
away in good earneſt, and paſſing the 
ſtreights of S#nda, on the 17th of Decem- 
ber they came to an anchor in Bantam 
road, where having taken in the reſt of 


order d the Portugneſes out of the room, | their lading, they ſet fail for England, 


and treated the ambaſſador with much ci- 
vility. Sir Robert then began to treat a- 
bout a traffick with Eugland, and got the 
governor perſuaded to ſend for ſome of the 
merchants aboard to come to him; and 
upon converſing with them; he promis'd 
them commerce, provided they could ſup- 
ply the country with ſuch merchandize as 
the Portugyeſes brought; and in as great 
quantity; but honeſtly told them; that he 
being oblig'd to furniſh ſuch a ſum of mo- 


ney. to the Mogul yearly, he could not 


diſoblige the Portugueſes, who ſupplied 
them with trade, unlets the Exgliſb could 
bring the ſame cuſtomes t 
But he told them he was ſo litle ſatisfied 
with the behaviour of the Portugueſes; 
that whenever the Eugliſb brought a ſuf⸗- 
ficient number of ſhips to anſwer the ſum 
he was engag'd for, he ſhould with a 
great deal of pleaſure change his cuſtomers: 
And of this he gave them a writing under 
his hand, obliging himſelf to allow them 
free trade in all his juriſdiction; the 
merchants on the other hand gave 
him another writing, in which they ob- 


lig'd themſelves that their ſhip ſhould not | pu 


moleſt any of the Magul's fabjedts: And 
altho' he would not buy any of their goods, 
till they ſhould bring ſufficient quantity 
of cloth, elephant's tceth, iron, lead, ſteel, 
and ſpices, as the Portugueſes us d to do, 
yet he gave orders to his officers to ſupply 
them with all neceſſaries. 
The captain and the merchants taking 
leave of the ambaſſador and the governor 
of Diul, went aboard their ſhip; and hays 
ing taken in neceſſary proviſions, they 
ict fail for Sumatra, leaving Sir Robert 


e place: 


January 2, and the fame day met with 
capt. Sarris in the Clove, come from Ja- 
pan, to whom they gave their catpenter's 
mate, for his own were all dead ; and then 
proceeded in their voyage, and arriv'd in 
the Doren the roth of July. | 

But Mr. Peyton, who is the author of 
this voyage, gives an account, 'in another 
voyage of his, of what happen'd to Sir 
Robert Sherley in the Mogul's country; 


eanſe it happen'd before the voyage in 
which it is related was undertaken. 
We have above told that the Expedi- 
tion landed him ſafely at Diut, and took 
| leayeof him, and Sir Thomas Powel, with 
their retinues, and fail'd for Sumatra. 


the Engliſh; was ſo far under the direction 


| was gone, whi 
baſſador, they having ſent to Ormus for 
a recruit of their countrymen for that 
rpoſe ; ſo that Sir Robert Sherley, not 
thinking himſelf ſafe at Diul, deſir'd li- 
berty to remove to Tatta, farther up the 
country; which the governor having re- 
fus' d, the ambaſſador, believing it was 
done in concert with his enemies, remoy'd 
without acquainting the governor, and 
travell'd through the country with his re- 
tinue, till coming to a riyer, the people of 
the country refus'd to give him any aſſiſt- 
ance, telling him that it was death, by 
the governor's order to give him any help: 
And therefore he order'd a float to be 
| | | made 


we think it proper to give it here, be- 


— —— — — 
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thus recover d what they Sher 


After their departure (as capt. Peyton 7. 
found afterwards) the governor of that hend 


| place, / notwithſtanding his fair uſage of 70 SirRo- 
A berrSher- 


and 


of the Portugueſes, that after the ſhip 5% Tho. 
kept them in aw, he ms 
ſuſſer d the Portugueſes to inſult the am- Powel. 
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made of . rafters, which his people cut 


down, and attempted to get over; but 
the ſlream being too ſtrong, bows ws of 
horſe ſent by the governor, - purſu'd him, 
and getting boats, overtook him, beſore 
he could reach the other fide, and brought 
him back to Diul, having pillag d him 
by the Way. But after ſome time, they 
gave him leave to proſecute, his journey 
to Tatta,  whither he went with his lady, 
and her woman, having only Mr. Eu- 
wards and one more left of his Hugliſb at- 
tendants, and from thence he went to the 
Magul's court at Agra, Where he was 
kindly receiv d, and went to Perſia by his 


aſſiſtance. Sir Thomas Powe! and all his 


The thir- 
teenth 
voyage. 


family dy'd in this expedition: The ſuc- 
cels of Sir Robert Sherley's embaſſy muſt 
be had elſewhere, - | 


| SECT. XU. 
Captain Downroxw's voyage for the joint 
sr Ix DIA Stock, anderiaken in the 
Jear 1813. 47 


R.  Purchas, and from him. Dr. 
| Harris, call this the ſecond voyage 
ſet out by the joint ſtocks. in 2 
Invites ; but as I can't find the reaſon of 
diſtinguiſhing this and ſome that follow, 


from the company before mention'd, I 


chuſe rather to wave the title they give it, 
and call it the thirteenth voyage, and is 
as follows. | 


In the year 1613, the Eaſt India com- 
pany fitted out four ſhips, viz. the Neu- 


Tear's-Gift of 650 tuns, the Hector of 


Foo, the Merchant's Hope of zoo, and the 


Solomen of 200, all under the command 
of captain Nicholas Downton, as admiral, 
on board the New-Jear's-Gift, captain 
Edwards, capt. Enſworth, and captain 
Elkington, merchants, and . commanders 


of the other three ſhips, the maſters of 


all the four being Mr. Pring, Mr. Spaight, 
Mr. Molineux, and Mr. Bennet ; the ad- 


| miral's chaplain Mr. Rogers. 


With this fleet they left England in 


March, 1613-4, and arriv'd the gth of 


September, 1614, at Deliſa in Socotara, 
and the admiral went aſhore to viſit the 
King, Who receiv'd him civilly, where 
he had an account of the Mogul's having 
Join'd with the King of Decan to drive 
the Portugueſes out of their dominions for 
having taken a ſhip which came from 
Jeddo, wherein there were three millions 


af money; as alſo that capt. Beft had 
fought - the Por - 


| tugueſes, as was related 

formerly. 8 | 
From thence they ſail'd towards the 
bay of Bengal, and going near Surat, 


Mr. Aldworth the Engliſh factor there, 
and Mr. Steel, who had come thither from 


Aleppo by land, came aboard of the admi- 


tal. They told him that things were much 
alter d for the better at Surat, becauſe the 
Mogul was fovincens'd againſt the Portu- 


gueſes, that Mocreb-chan was now very 


civil to the Engliſh. The admiral, who 
had been in that country before With Sit 
Henry Middleton, could not hear of Mo- 
creb- chan with patience; but being over- 


perſivaded by Mr. Aldworrb, he Was re- 


II. 


foly'd to apply to him. He had intelli- 1 


gence here, that the Mogul, in comjuncti- Mon 
on with the king of Decan; laid ſiege to 1. 


Damon and Dia, two cities in a manner Por 
under the dominion of the Portugueſes, gueſes. 


at leaſt under their influence; but the 
conduct of this war was left to Mocreb- 
chan, which gave the admiral the worſe o- 
pinion of it, being perſuaded that the in- 
tolerable covetouſneſs of that miniſter 


would expoſe him to be corrupted by 


the bribes which might be offer'd him to 


play booty. The admiral defir'd to know 


how their credit ſtood at court, and who 
was reſident there? Mr. Aldworth told 
him, that ſince the death of Mr. Canning 
there was none there but Mr. Kerridge. 
That at Mr. Canning firſt going thither 
he had been well receiv'd-by the Mogul, 
and had much reſpe& from all the court, 
and had behav'd himſelf all along with 
great prudence; but as ſoon as the Por- 
— bad diſcover'd to the Mogul that 
he was a merchant, he was affronted at it aud 
neglected him, ſo that his courtiers, after his 
example, began to ſlight him; and Mr. Ker- 


ridge who had ſuccceded him, was of no 


more weight than he, and therefore there 
was a neceſſity of ſending a perſon there of 
ſome character; and it was agreed that 
Mr. Edwards ſhould go under the title 
of the king's reſident, without taking the 
character of a merchant, that he might 
procure the greater reſpe&t, 

After they had been about a week in 
this bay, at ſome diſtance from Surat, 
Mocreb-chan ſent an officer, with a great 
retinue, to viſit the admiral ; and went 
into the admiral's tent till he ſhould come 
aſhore, accompany'd with the merchants, 
and attended by a good guard. When 
the firſt civilities were over, -the officer 
ask'd the admiral if he would aſſiſt the 


he anſwer'd, 


* 


Mogul againſt the Portugueſes? To which 4c 


7 
m. 


that there being peace be- 2" 


ron re- 


tween the king his maſter, and Portugal, ;,;:» 
he could not make war upon them with» 40 
out provocation, but if they ſhould prove 7 
the aggreſſors, he would defend himſelf, 


and make no difficulty of making war up- 
on them; but he could not anſwer it to 
his own king to give the firſt provocation, 
and thereby bring the nations into a war 
without orders. This being reported by 
this officer to Mocreb-chan, he ſent word 
in a pet tothe admiral, zhat ſince he would 


do nothing for him, be might expect no 
kindneſs 


» war. 


- , o , 
Chap». 
. = 


join 


lee from bim. And ccordingly all 
the people | theteabouts, who had flock d 


down to the water fade, and brought pro- 


viſions to be ſold, all yanifh'd; and 
when. the Eugliſb went to their houſes to 
know the on of this ſudden change, 
they told them it was by order of the go- 
vernor M an. 1 75 
But the admirab does fo far juſtice to 
the governot, as to ſay that he belicy'd 
his proceeding in this — owing to 
ſuſpicion he had that the Exgliſb were to 
with the Portugueſes againſt him: 
And this ſurmize was artfully inſinu- 
ated to him by their emiſſaries, who! 


Iv LET 
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gave out that unleſs ſuch priviledges 


were granted to them, they and the Eng- 
Ii would burn Surat, and plunder all 
ſhips which came to trade in the Mogul's 
country. And Mr. Aldworth, not knows, 
ing any thing of what they had talk'd, 
very imprudently and unluckily told the 
governor's people, that they had acted a 
very impolitick part, at that juncture, in 
not making friends of the Exgiz/b-; for if 
by their ill uſage, they ſhould provoke 
them to join the Portugueſes, they might 
be able to force that trade which was de- 
ny'd them by fair means. This coming 
to the governor's cars, after the threat- 
ning induſtriouſly given by the jeſuites, as 
from the Portugueſe vice-roy from Goa, 
confirm'd him in that opinion. 


counts brought him from thence, that the 
Portugueſes were oquipping ſome of their 
largeſt ſnips with a great number of fri- 
gates, to attack the Angliſb in the Swa 
ley bay. This made him repent his ha v- 
ing neglected admiral Downton ſo long, 


and therefore he ſent his ſon from Surat 


with his compliments and a preſent: to 
him, and he began to treat the merchants 
at Surat with more civility. : 

The young gentleman came down to the 
ſea ſide witha handſome retinue, but would 


not come aboard, ſo che admiral went a- 


ſhore, and had a long converſation with 


him. He inform'd him (tho' he had heard | 


of it before from the merchants of Surat) 
that the Portugueſe fleet was ready to fail 
to attack his. he admiral told him, he 
would not begin the war againſt the 
Portugueſes, 
ſors, he would defend himielf, and altho' 
they were much ſuperior: to him in num- 


bers, he did not doubt but by the help of | 


God, who knew his cauſe to be juſt, and 
by the courage of his men, who he was 
fare would ſtand by him, he ſhould be a- 
ble to keep his ſtation againſt their force. 
Soon after this intelligence, a number 
of frigates came into S alley bay, and 
paſt by the Engiiſo fleet, getting be- 
tween them and Surat; but the Engliſh 
took no notice of them, both becauſe the 
N XIV. 5. : 
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admiral would not begin hoſtilities, arid 


becauſe, be could not have prevented 
their, paſſing him, if he had attempted it, 
they being ſmall ſhips, and ſo might have 
fail d in the ſhallow water between him 
and the ſhore. The firſt attempt they 
pw to 1 delign' was their 
putſuing of che Eugliſh boats going 
aſhore, or from ont hips ti ; Re 
the Exgliſt had been aware of them, and 
that theadmiral had giver ſttict orders to 
obſerve all his ſignals, none of their boats 
tell into the enemy's hand. But the fri- 
gates, not contented to hunt their boats, 
began to inſult their ſhips too, by failing 
round them, and ſo near as if they de- 
hgn'd to have cut their cables, and two of 
them coming directly up, bu the Hope, 
and no man to be ſeen in them, the cap- 


tain having hail'd them twice, without 


receiving any anſwer, the Engliſh belie- 
ving they were fire- ſhips, let drive at 
them ſome bow pieces, which ſoon made 
them appear upon deck, to handle their 
ſails and make off. 5 It 9 1 
In this manner they e6ntinu'd theit 
little affronts in order to frighten the ad- 
miral out of the bay. 


Bat about the e Fet- 


middle of Jannary, a more formidable 
fleet arri vd, for no leis than ſit large gal- 
leons, three other men of war, and two 


tuguele 
fleet ær- 
rives in 
the bey. 


But he 
he was quickly undeceiv'd by ſure ac- 


but if they were the agreſ- 


galleys, came into the bay, beſides above 
lixty frigates, which were there before; 
the Portugueſe vice- roy was aboard theſe 
galleons in perſon. The governor of Su- 
rat was ſo alarm'd at the appearance of 
this great fleet, taking it for granted, 
that they would quickly deſtroy the Exg- 
10 ſhips, and then fall upon the town, 
that he reſolv d to make up matters with 
the vice-roy, and to that end ſent him 4 
preſent. t the proud Portugueſe being 
cock-a-hoop with the great advantage he 
had over the Eugliſb, both in ſhips and 
men, deſpis'd the offers of Mocreb-chay. 
And indeed there was all the probability 
imaginable that he would be an oyer- 
match for the Exghiſh, for he tiot only 
out-number'd them in ſhips, but his were 
mann'd with foldiers which he had taken 
aboard for that expedition, and the fri- 
gates could ſupply his men of war with 
freſh men in the places of ſuch as ſhould be 
kill'd: Beſides they had ſeamen and ſlaves 
on board to work their ſhips. Whereas 
the Engliſh ſhips were not mann d princi- 
pally for war, but for trade, and thofe 
who ſhould be oblig'd to fight their ſhips, 
were the ſame perfons who were before 
fatigued in working the ſhips, nor could 
they recruit their number, nor make up 
the loſs of any of their men nearer than 
England, However all thoſe inconyeni- 
.encics did not diſcourage. them, and their 


2 — admiral, who, as he ſays himſelf, 


never fought for his own honour, or to 
5 R : get 
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himſelfiaodputaionactiat dor it 

wy — NN 
dompany Which! bed mpldxd bim, n- 

5 

ly'd;-not;td quit the rdad ior | 

15 wn de inſ&-thiem:; Not 
That the adgtiaal Lg rene rok 
mall fleet; Again gtea iche 
— 2 it a hut tbeſides the 
danger of; theoyige-roy 's! falling 
(if, he hat ia) with cha lame 
Perhaps ich- mer 
he was, le would 


Vas came; figa 


e contiige/! than herr 
ha vo: luſt the appoitu- 
nity of lading bis qui ps wirhduch:goods'as 
| had ready7{intheir 1 


the metchants 
which they: were ſtilll in. | 
Surat. | But the:admitayschief motive for 
; Ming way chat if the vice - co could have 
ighten'd hum ut of the huyz, he wauld 
have brought, the gavetnör f Sar, and aboard che 
perhaps \the:Megy/, ve His own:texms, Ane Or- büand 4 >: 
thus the Sompany hac not only lost al fmen, and had ſome wied. 
ngir. goods gt dat, but inall probability | . Alltho' this was not a eompleat victofy; 
ad been ct :out ent iraſꝝ m a prof 
pect of trade in all the Magus dominiotts, 
It is true, that both thoſe inoonVenioncies 
would have happen d quali 
roy had got the better of him; but that 
Was in the Rands, of p 
had a proſpect ef mak ing the Pyrrugueſor 
kun as great a ridk in attampting his fleet, 
as the igiſh ſhould, ' notwithſtanding 
the inequalitios between them as to force, | 
Having calld the maſters and chief] the admiral to compliment him upon his 
officers. of his on and the other ſhips a- 
ard him, they conſulted what was to be 
and the admiral propoſing to ſend 
e to anchor near the galleons to try 
their metal, it Was agreed to be | 
execution- the next day. - Accordingly 
weighing all their anchors, the Hope 
made a-head towards the Portugueſor, 
but they imagining by this motion of the 
„that they were making away, 
e Hopes moving towards them was 
nly a feint, they all weigh'd anchor and 
came towards them; and the 
a good way before. the reſt, three of the 
Portugneſe men of war had boarded her, 
before the admiral got up to her aſſiſt- 
But as ſoon as he came up with 
thoſe ſhips, he ſo 
his great and ſmall ſhot, that grea 
cution was done, which made them glad 
to get away as faſt as they could. 
the mean time thoſe of the enemy who] good watch on all ſides where the ft 
had boarded. the | Hope were ſo warmly || lay. Duriag this time of ceſſation, the 
(WhO Eugliſb merchants from Surat ſent a 
were to have ſuſtain d them) beaten off, 3 of indigo and other goods to the 
and themſelves not able to ſtand the eur- {ſhore 
laces of the Eugliſb, after having loſt a without any trouble from their enemies. 


g7 if the yioe- 


pepper'd them with | Co; but the admiral was inform'd from 


receiv'd, that, ſeeing their ſhips 


l 
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6 ſaſer ta burn their ſhips than to en- 


I 


ecaottt their great add ſmull ſnhot ; ant 
thereſoro ſeuti three o fuur ſi re- nips do] 
mpon them; but hplqzood/providende': 
ſtrong gale of wind ble them ! aſhore 
vrhere they lay burning till che next 
put. out theofire, andi favid 4s much of 
their hulls as the water dover d. n 
61 The admital tangimg che r. 
iexchang'd! broadſides with the galleons al 
cche aft witheut Offering to bout 
—— nor — — — 5 
ſor the iſh ton „ beeauſe's 

eee re eee, 
qhips, but they galbd tim ie with their 
thor; that they were told ue Uays after, 7 . 
that 3eblof the Porragusſts were ſent a- 
norte to be buried at Dimon, and ya 7 
— — 


det e Were Nit. 
A or Ir N TY . by} Api , 
he Eugiiſd doſt orily five 


it was very glorious 'toTthe Zg7/Þ, und 
had very good effects: For Moc rebat hun, 
ſceing that the vice-roy Witti all his 
ing, was not able with is great fleet to 
Aiſlodge a few Engliſb mechartimen, but 
was glad ta lie near them, but Without 
reach of carmon, very quietly; now im hrs 
turn, deſpis d the Purtiggueſes and treit 
offers of accomodation as much as the Vcc- 
Toy had ſligined his before; and ſent to 


bra very and qood ſueceſs, ſending him 
ſtore of proviſions OY - 
But what the Portugneſer could not ef. 
ſect by open ſorce, they attempted to do- 5 h 
by treachery, at leaſt the Afuccadam or Jy" p 
overſeer of the coaſt of 'Swatley Accus d rugueſes 
the jeſuites of having ſent to perſunde 
him to poiſon the well from hence the 
Engliſh had all their water, which pro- 
poſal he had tejected with deteſtation, 
and ſent the admiral word that he had put 
ſome live tortoiſes into the well, that they 
g | might find, by their death, whether the 
jeſuites had ſecretly poiſon d it, unknown 
ee enn e 
In the beginning of February there came 
a ſupply of "ſhips to the vice-roy from 


the country, that they had only on board 
combuſtible ſtuff for fire-ſhips, which 
made him give ftri& orders for keeping a 

f igates 


Swaltey, which the ſhips took in 


. conſiderable number of men, leapt into the || About this time the admiral loft his only 77. 4 
ſea, where many of them were drowned: fon; but, as he fays himſelf, he had not i 


for fear of being kil'd, and the reſt were time to mourn for him. 
fiſh'd up by the ſrigates. The vice-roy, | Whilſt the flects lay near one ariother, 
ſeeing the tierce fire of the Engliſh, thought |a Malabar captain, who. was in thoſe 
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Parts, 


M 


5 8 


s 


tic 


A Mala- 
bar cap- 
train 
friend- 1 

ip wit 
22 
ral. 


- 
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Te Eng. 
liſh fleet 
eſcapes 
burning 
two (eve. 
tei times 


Parte, came aboard the admital, believing | 
that, 

from Ga there would have been a freſh 
attack made upon the Engliſh by the vice- 
10 The admiratreceivdhim with great 
eivHity; and coole cafe to Inform himſatf 
f all the ports and bays on the coaſt of | 


culttvate a ff ee Mak him, = | 
make ROW correſpondence? between 
the Eg aud the! le of his country; 
tlie eapftam enterrafnd the propofal glad 
y, 4nd deffr'd che adtmiral tö give him a 
Jetter to that“ purpoſe, which he müglit 
Mew te ahy ther Eglise 
[eight have och on to ee; which he did 
und Tkewiſe fent a letter By him to bly | 
King, to defire atnity and commerce; 
hien corteſpondence was of uſe to ti 
—_— 4 as hall be ſeen in it 
ade! Upon the receipt of thoſe letters, 
+ Ga ptain, ne 0 
wave,” went aſhore with a very high opi- 
nion of the admiral and all the Eugliſb. 
The tht of February, Mocreb-chay ſent 
the admiral- word by his fot, that the 
vieesroy would attack him that day. 
W ith this ſon of the © goyernor's there 
came aboard the admiral lp à cavalier 
of Cuigomur, "who" had maintain'd War 
for ſome time both agaidft the Mogul and 
the Vurtugucſer. Both" thoſe gentlemen 
Uthr'd leave to Ray and take a ſhare 
the engagement; bur the latter having 
ſtaid one night, and ſeeing no ſigh of an 
attack, wentaſhore next day; and the o- 
cher, having ſtaid in vain three days, 
Ukewiſe took bis leave. 
The $th of the fame month, the fri- 
gates with two junks and as many galleys, 
movid from the ſbuthward towards the 
Bugliſb fleet, as if they deſign'd to fend 
ſome fre ſhips among them, but upon their 
lifting their arichors, they made off, 
Which gave the admiral cauſe to, think 
it was a ſeint to hinder the Engliſh from 
keeping a watch towards the north. Nor 
was he miſtaken ; for that very night, a 
good number of rheir light veſſels creeping, 
along the ſhore in the dark with the tide, 
retuzn'd with theebb to have ſet them on 
fire. But the Engliſb, having kept good 
watch according to order, percciy'd their 
motion, and told the admixal, ho order d a 
good watch to be kept northward; by 
which they could ſee the galleys and fri- 
gates returning with two fire ſhips, which 
they tow'd along. As ſoon as they were 
within ſhot; all the ſhips let drive at them, 
whieh made the galleys and frigates droj 
the! ropes and make off, leaving the fire 
tips to drive of theinfelyes, which they 
did, towards the place where the Hope 
was, having paſsd the HeFor and Solo- 
mon; but before they came fo near as to 


he 


——ũ—U—ä—ͤ —ñr 2 — 


upon the biting of the laſt ſhips, | te after 
more by the 


= 4 


Mat#br,exptefting bis inclinations to | they were d 
"fre, the galle 1 oi the 
Were leſt in them tting 


; (ts the other two, 
In. [1 N 4 
175 for häſte to, 


men whom tie p 


"from the 
"tho "them abs 
"whoſe name was "Mouſa A 
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= 


ger e 
atiother, 
near the flee 


cable, to 


t, and the othet was tow'dö a- 
Engli) in their boatz. 
Tuo nights after they tied four barks 
together, and made them be, tow' d as 
formerly 3 but the watch 50 

they were diſcoyer'd, and upon the firſt 
and they who 
4 to the tmin 
p two! ithem, and ſet 
hi the Tertu- 
p do get off in the canoe, 
ſorgot todo... But, by the ſame good 
Providence as formerly, they were driven 
to the 'Teeward of the Eugliſb, and fo 
pelt themſelves without doing damage to 


tho Ton, blew-u 


* 


agb 


# 4% 


ard the w-lear's-Gift. FREY 


Vain for. deftraying the 
With his galleons for Goa, whi 
admiral time to lade ſeyeral goods from 
Surat, putting themindiffereatly.in what- 
ever ſhip happen d to be neareſt. the ſhore 
When the goods arriv' d; but now he re- 
ſoly d to load the Hue out, of the other 
three, and to diſpatc her for En tant, 
being advis'd that ſhe was the leaft able 
or the four o continue longer abroad. 
After he had done th he. xeſoly d to ſail 
to othet a 3 — to load the 
other ſhips; an e to 

His friends at Surat; Mocreb=than coming 
aboard, , and pay ing him all the honours 
that e could eviſe. thn? © © IS 

But he had ſcarce ſet fail when he per- 
ceiv'd the vice-roy's galleons returning 
with a new recruit of ſhips and men, 


he would return into the bay, but the 
galleons having had fight of his fleet, pur- 
ſu'd them, but ſo ſlowly, that it was e- 
vident they had no intention to come u 

with him. The admiral, therefore caſt 
anchor, to decoy them further from Su- 
rat; but the vice-roy ſeeing them ſtop 
as if they. waited for him, and not knoyw- 
ing that the Engliſh were as eager to get 
away as he was, for fear of the bad wea- 
ther, which uſuall 

the year, being in the beginning of March; 
and fecing that he durſt not ſend his forces 
afhore and leave his ſhips a prey to the 
Engliſh, and finding that his people had 
no Be to try the weight of .the Eu- 
liſþ bullets any more, he gaye. over pur- 
ſuing them, and, to the great comfort of 
the admiral, (who like a good man valu'd 
the liyes of his men above any reputation 
of bra very he could have farther acquir'd) 
turn'd towards the ſhore, bur with the 


do any harm, the Hope having cut her 


Rern to Surat, and fo made off towards 
Goa, When 


ing allart, 
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clear of thein, they bie up 
. and one oß them fun 


any, of. them. One of the thips Boats 
baut Of the Partugyeſeg returning © 
fire Thips ina cande, and brought 


The vice-ay. finding all, his efforts Tic 5% 
agel, ſet fail Jen de- 
ch gave the ? 


arr, 


therefore took leave of 


Ant re- 
turn a- 


, Nang | and gain 
being apprehenfiye that he might in his wir hon: 
abſence burn Surat, he made up as tho ing any 


thing. 


began at that time of. 
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Th Yap . were gone, and ſo] teen ngvigate-biada, Who having been 


the admi 


to 


ok arrive till the ſecond of June, Here 


they loaded the Salomon with filks 55 tives leis. fearful and. 1275 
' Maſulipatan, intending 10 ſend 2 7 to be, which, was 


merchants thither to ſettle a factor 
Here likewiſe they had aceounts from 


veral places of the ill uſage the 2 | 


receiv d from the Ditch and that 
were grown ſo inſolent, that they 
pos d to come With all their force to 


in his Read.” 
»bere be But about” the ben of . 


«dmira! dy'd their excellent admiral Mr. Le 
dies, toy, who ſeem'd to have been a fine 


Aug. 6 


ot from his  apprehenhons | e to be Hang d, the company 
cam, of Surar Tor that ald, be . diſpatch'd | h 


the Hope Tor land as he at 125 pro- | fleet. 
he himſelf with the other They i eng 228.5 
ips went to Bantam, where they did 4%, a 


had beg d e . — — 


een enen 


SCaldania hay. FR 


pac and 
tam, and to depoſe the king of that 
place, and pat one of their dun ee 


1614 gentleman in every reſpect; his courage ſions 4 in ane 2 that as — as the 
and good conduct having been accompa- Engliſh fleet . arriv'd, they came flocki 
ny'd with piety and gteat modeſty. His abòut them without, any ſhow of fear, at 
death was a loſs to his 2 and par- Cyres himſelf came aboard, and invited 


ticularly to the N. India company, ſeveral of them to his houſe, where they 
. 


whom of ſery'd faith whilſt he Ard. 


| aw his wiyes and children, and were en- 


Mr. Elkinton ſuccreded him in the com- 8 in the beſt manner he could, In 


mand of the ſhips. 


What farther account is giyen of thoſe | 4 


this page, they landed. ten of the moſt 
rly of their , newgate-adyenturers, 


ſhipe which ſaid behind the Hope, is » | giving them arms for their defence both 
d 


that they were plagu'd with inſults an 


againſt two-leg d and four-leg'd enemics: 


ill uſage of the Dutch; that a conſider-¶ they choſe Che Croſs for their head, but 


able man from Pallaway, one of the 


what cat of them wech der 


Banda iſlands, came to Bantam, offer - count. 
ing the En 4% the trade of thoſe iſlands 11 . 22. chey came to an anchor at Motil 


provided they would aſſiſt them to drive 


ohilea or Mohila formerly mention d, 


the Dutch out of them; but Mr. Elkin-| one of the Comori iſlands, where they 
ton having told them that he could not had good proviſions and very cheap, get- 
anſwer his complying with their requeſt | ting three. cows for a. bar of iron of 25 
without orders from Eng/and, the treaty | pound weight, and the natives told them 
came to nothing. Having therefore laded | that there was a ſtrong current which run 


their ſhips there and in ſome neighbour- 


eaſterly: for 15 days, and then weſterly 


ing places, they return'd to England with- for as long, and after that for the iame 


out any other memorable occurrence. 
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number of days there was no current at 
all. Captain Peyton obſery'd the caſters , 
ly Rs and then the change to weſt- 
erly as they had told him, but they leſt 


Captain Peyton's 45 econd voyage fer the | the place before the 15 days were expir'd, 


Eaſt India ap. 


Leaving that place, they made What 5:r Tho: 
haſte they could to Swalley bay, the Rowe 


T* January 1614-5, the Eaſt India-| ambaſſador being eameſt to be at Surat, landed a 


company fitted out a fleet of four 


Surat. 


in his way to the Mogu/'s court. They 


ſhips, vi. the Expedition, the Dragon, anchor d in the bay = 15th of Se A 
the Lion, and the Pepper-Corn, under |ber, and in eight days ſet the am 
the command of Mr. Keeling, capt. Pey- dor aſhore at Surat, where the — 


ton, from whom the account is taken, 
being commander of the Expedition. 


houſe officers ſearch d the Exgliſp in a very 
{tri& and even indecent manner, and with 


On board the Lion was Sir Thomas | much ado Sir Thomas himſelf and three or 
Roe, the king's ambaffador to the Mogul, four more of his chief attendants were ex- 
with his retinue. This fleet had on board | cus'd from the ſearch, making them pay 


eleven Japaneſes, who had come to 


- | for a pocket-knife, and far. their pocket- 


land in the Clove, and 14 Guzarats, | money, and if any of them had any cu- 


whom the Dragon had brought from 


rious thing about them, the governor was 


India to help to work their ſhip. But | ſure to have it under colour of buying it, 


the worn company they had were nine | but never paying for it. 


Haying 


ſeils to whom we ſhall 
Calicut, ter) they landed ſome goods there, and 
. Aail'd along the coaſt towards Calicut upon 
the coaſt of Malabar, and in their way 

took a Portugal prize, Upon their ar- 


all the people of diſtinction in the place, 
and earneſtly ſolicited to ſtay there, at 
leaſt till they could give their King, whom 
they call'd their Samorin, an account of 


their coming, becauſe he had long'd for 


their arrival on that coaſt ever ſince he 
had receiv d the letter brought him from 


admiral Downton by the Malabar cap- 


tain mention'd in the laſt ſection. They 
told the commodore that the Samorin was 
then at the ſiege of Cyangalor againſt the 
Portugueſes, but that they would ſend 
an expreſs to him, which they did forth- 
with, and in ſhort time there came a let- 
ter from him, inviting theEzg/iſh to come 


to talk to their general. The admiral 
comply d with this deſire of the Samorin, 
and from and ſail'd to Crangalor between Cochin 


ehence to and Calicut.” N 
Cranga- 


v7 As ſoon as they arriv'd-in 


king ſent to defire the general to go a- 
ſhore, which he did ſoon after. The king 
receiv'd him with extraordinary joy, and 
ſoon propos'd to ſettle a factory at Cran- 
galor, offering a fine houſe rent- free, as 
alſo an intire exemption from all cuſtoms 
or taxes whatſoeyer for all goods import- 


behaviour, the Samorin ſhew'd the great- 
eſt friendſhip to the Eugliſb 


diſpoſſeſs'd the Portugueſes of Crangalor, 
which he was reſolv'd to do before he re- 


harbour and fort. The general anſwer'd 


but told him, that at preſent they had 
not goods ſufficient to eſtabliſh a trade, 


Surat, and were bound for Bantam. To 
this the King reply'd, that it was no 
matter whether they had effects at pre- 


| ſent, or not; all that he defir'd was to 


there, promiſing to take care that they 


they thought proper, and deal. wi 
ſubjects with the utmoſt freedom. 
A factory 
gun 
there, 


general concluded a correſpondence with 
the Samorin, and ſent Mr. JWookman, 


with three others, and a boy'to learn the | 
language, aſhore to fix at Crangalor. | 


The agreement was as follows : 
No. XIV. 6. 


give an account hereaf- | 


rival at Calicur, they were welcomed by 


before that city, where he would be glad] 


that bay, the 


ed or exported; and in all his words and 
nation. He 
promis d beſides, that as ſoon as he had 

turn'd to his own houſe, he would put 
the Engliſh in quiet poſſeſſion of that 
with great civility to thoſe kind offers; 


having left moſt of their Eugliſb cargo at 


leave ſome of their merchants in his court» | 
try, as a pledge of their deſign to ſettle | 


ſhould want for nothing; and the year | 
following they might bring what 7 
18 


Upon theſe advantageous terms the 


: 
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The fer Having ſet the ambaſſador aſhore (of 


Undericon Cheete, the great Samorin, &c. 
to James, by the Grace of GOD, King 
of Great Britain, Sc. Frags 


The cr. 
ticles 
agreed 
upon be- 
fFween 


| Hereas your Seryant and Subject 
» Witham Keeling, Eſq; arriv'd 
in my kingdom in the month of March, 
1615, with three Engliſh ſhips at the 2 
port of Cyangalor, in latitude 10 deg. e 
15 min. and at my eatneſt ſolicitation cut and 
came aſhore to ſce me: there was con- the gene- 
cluded, by me, for my part, and by“ 
21 lor the © Engliſh nation, as follow- 
ein:. 1 
As I haye been ever an enemy to 
the Portugals, fo do I purpoſe to con- 
tinue for ever. I do hereby faithfully 
promiſe to be and continue a friend to 
the ' Engliſh, and my ſucceſſors after 
me : to endeayour the taking in of the 
tort of Crangalor, and to poſſeſs the 
Engliſh thereof, as their own with the 
iſland thereof, which is in length, on 
the ſew coaſt, nine miles, and in breadth 
three. | 2 
Provided, that I purpoſe to build 
therein a houſe for ſome of my own 
people, to the number of one hundred 
perſons. LEY 
« I will alſo endeayour, with the aid 
of the Engliſh, hereafter to take in 
the fort and town of Cochin, belong- 
ing formerly to my crown and king- 
dom, and then to deliver it into the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh as their own 
proper lands and 5 Tics" provided 
that the charge of the ſurprize be 
e age the one half by myſelf, 
the other by the ngliſb nation; and 
the benefit of the ſpoils thereof in 
whatſoever quality, the one half to be- 
long to me, the other half to the Eng- 
liſh nation. - © 8 
The Samorin to have no right, title, 
or intereſt in the aforeſaid town, pre- 
eincts or apputtenarices of Cochin at 
e Tt SED 8 
And the Samorin does allo covenant 
for himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, that 
the whole trade of the Engliſh, in 
©: whatloeycer commodities brought in, or 
carried out, ſhall yield or allow no 
manner of cuſtom, impoſition, tax, toll, 
or any other duty of whatſocver qua- 
lity. 6 
And to theſe covenants, which the 
ſhortneſs of time did not permit to am- 
plify, I the Samorin have religiouſly 
ſworn by the great GOD I ſerve, to 
rfotm accordingly, and that not only 
for myſelf, but for my ſucceffors after 
me; and in witneſs whereof have laid 
my hand upon the writing. {a 
« And the ſaid William Keeling does 


_ 
. 
bag 


cc 


I“ promiſe to acquaint the king's majeſty 


« with 


* 


* 


de Uu AsA il ERAVElift.:.' IBook't} 

« with the premiſes, and to endeavour ont asking the chi; Which being told The tas 
< his majeſty's undertaking thereof ac- to the King, he {ent for them both, and 2 
cordingly. | the reſident was toſs'd by an elephant in „, 1 
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' The fleet 
on for 
umatra 


| und java. 


Baſe be- 
baviour 
of the 


Dutch. 


Engliſh 
Fattorie 
in the 
Eaſt In- 
dies. 


After the ſigning theſe articles, the] the preſence of the commodore, to the Duc 


ſhips ſet fail from Crangalor, being the 
10th of March, and the next day took 
a Portugueſe Thip of 500 tans from Ben- 
gat, a W after another. 

In this courſe captain Peyton parted 


no ſmall terror of both. But he. excusꝰ d 
the latter, as being ignorant of the laws, 
and the reſident was more frighted than 
hurt; for the clephants there were bred 
to ſhake men in their trunks to ſuch cer - 


from the fleet with the Expedition, and tain degrees, and to ſtop at ſigns made to 


taking leave of the general, who was 


them. When the chaſtiſement was over, 


bound for Achen, he deſigud for * the poor Dutchman went very ſubmiſ- 


man, Tecoa, and Bantam, they all per- 
form'd their reſpective voyages, and met 
at Tecoa the 26th of May 1616. The: 


oy 


ſively up to the king, and thank'd- him 
for his fatherly correction, acknowledg- 
ing that it was milder than he had de- 


general had brought the king of Achen's| ſerv'd ; but that very night both the 


letter commanding them to ſhew all x ind- commodore and the factors deſerted the 
neſs to the Enghiſp The Tecoans ex- city, and went aboard their-ſhips, and 
c 


reſs'd all the | 
ng it with great reſpect, but as to the 
contents, they did not obſerve a tittle of 
them. Captain. Peyton lays the 
of Tecoa are baſe, theviſh and ſubtle, and 
ſtick at no frauds or tricks to get money: 

he ſame author complains much of the 
barbarity of the Dutch in thoſe parts, 
who did all they could at Bantam and 
Jacatra, and indeed through all the Eaſt 
Indies, and elſewhere, to diſcredit the 
gh nation, and did them all the miſ- 
525 in their power, both as to their in- 
creſt and reputation. Nor did they 
ſpare their perſons, when they could at- 


tack them with fafety, that is, when they 
were much more numerous than they; 
for when they were near an equality, 
they never attempted them, unleſs it was 
underhand. But the Duteh were ſo lit- 
tle beloy'd by the Iudians, that they 
diſcover'd all their tricks and miſrepre- 
ſentations to the . Engliſh, which made 
them aware of them, and ſo defeated a 
great many of their plots. u 

Whilſt this fleet was in the Eaſt Indies 
captain Peyton reckons, no leſs than 20 
Engliſh ſactories in thoſe parts, viz; Ban- 
tam, Jacatra, Surat, Amaaaras, Agra, 
Brampore, | Calicut, Maſulipatau, Pe- 
tapoli, Patania, Liam, Henjarmaſe, 
Sgccodania, Macaſſer, Achen,” Jambe, 
Tecoa, Firando in Japan, Japar, and 
Banda. That of Achen was the moſt 
conſiderable, being the mart for pepper, 
which the king caus'd to be; brought 
thither from all parts of his dominions. 
He had fallen, out with the Datch, and 
given the houſe they had at Achen to the 
leaſt of their having the place, was this 
The king's chop, as they call it, or li- 


cence was requir'd, by the laws of the | 


country, before any newcomer could go 
aſhore at Achen : But the Dutch reſident, 
to ſhe his intereſt with the king, brought 
the commodore of ſome ſhips lately: ar- 


riv'd, aſhore to the Dutch, houſe, with- 


ple | with them, and therefore put the Exgliſb 


1 5 The occaſion of the quarrel, at 


eming regard to it, kißß⸗ the next day ſet fail from the bay; which 


the king reſented fo much, that he de- 
clar'd he would have no more commerce 


in pollefſfion of the Dutch houſe. | 
Aſter the Exghſb had finiſh'd what 
they had to do at Achen, they took their 
leave of the king, and the factory, and 
ſet ſail ſor Bantam in the month of 
tember. At their arrival, they found their 
countrymen in a bad ſtate of health,which 
the general attributed to their drinking 
arrack in too great plenty, and he was 
of opinion that moſt of the diſtem 
that ſeiz d the Hugliſh in the Indies, were 
owing to their intemperance; rather than 
to the inclemeney of the air. 


| 


taken in: their-Joadings, they began to lit /:i 
think of home; and accordingly fet out fo E= 
the! 5th of November, and arriv'd the 
| 29th of May 1617; in the Downs. 
Bere we conclude this ſection, it will 
not; he improper to take a ſhott view of 
the factory at Crangalor, which was ſet- 
led by the general commanding in this 
voyage, and carried on by perſons who 
came along with him from England. 
We have already ohſerv'd, that Mr. 7: ge. 
' Waokman\ was left; at the head of the 1% . 
factory together with three others, vlg. "chi 
Needham, Hawes and Stamford, and 
one Heal, a youth, to learn the language 
of the country. They ſtaid at Cu. 
on till April 1616, and then by the Sa- 
' morin's permiſſion they went to Calicut, 
where they intended to ſettle. But al- 
tho they were well receiv'd at firſt by 
the king's orders, to the governor there, 
and had a houſe given them, yet they 
found the governor, like many of the great 
men of his country, very covetous, and 
conſequently very corrupt. The firſt in- 
ſtance they had of his corruption, was his 
reſuſing to ſend general Keeling's letters 
to Surat, till they ſhould diſpoſe of all 
their goods at Calicut; and when he did 
pretend to ſend them, the „ 

\ ac 


Having ſettled all matters there, and , f 
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contri» 
pence to 


money 


of by the 
Engliſh, 


M 1616 


made uſe 


robb'd; and the letters taken from him, 
but he could give no account. by whom, 
and Mr: 'Y/od!man and his companions 
thought they had good reaſon to believe 
that it was a contriyance of the 
vernor to get their goods fold at low rates, 


and to put himſelf in a way to be brib'd 


both by the buyers and ſellers, as apptar'd 
by his after behaviour. 

Mr. Woolman dying the Auguſt follow- 
ing, Mr. Needham ſaccecded, in his poſt, 
and ha v ing fold moſt of their goods; could 
get no money, and his broker told him, 
that when he complain'd to the governor; 


that he could not bring, his debtors. to do 


him juſtice, they underhand brib'd the go- 
vernor to put him off by delays. - 
Altho” the King ſhew'd, himſelf always 
friendly to the Engliſh, yet his being at 
a diſtance was a great loſs. to them, 10 
that Mr. Needham thought it neceſſary 


to return to Crangalor, to make complaint 


of the hard uſage they had met with, 


which he promis d to rectify, and accor- 
dingly writ letters to the governor to do 
juſtice to the Exgl;/h, and ſent ſome officers 
call'd Nayros to oblige the debtors to pay 
what they ow'd them, and gave Mr. Need- 
ham a preſent, * But the governor found 
new excuſes to ſtave off the proſecution, 
and the Nayros following his. example, 
took bribes to forbear executing their 
Samorin's orders. The Eugliſb at laſt 
wearied with thoſe delays, and being in- 


In edd foxm'd that the people were ſo ſuperſtiti- 


ous that they would neither eat nor waſh 


zu their Whilſt there was an Engliſhmay in their 


houſes, they were reſol yd to oblige them 


back in a few days, telling that he had been 


| journal Purcbas took it, mentions tlie 


admiral, the vice-admiral, the Globe, 
and his own ſhip. There is ro account 


when they left Euglaud, but we find 
them at Saldana in June, 1616; and the 


geo- 6th, of Auguſt, : not far from Mohila; 


+ 


they engag'd with che admiral of the 
Lisbon fleet, Who having attack'd the 

Globe, capt, Joſepb lent à civil meſſage 
aboard the Portugueſe, to know why he 

had treated the Eugliſb as enemies, and 
having receiv'd a rude anſwer, they en- EW 
gag d. The . Eng/;/b\tommodore was whe fa, Jo- 
luckily ſlain with a cannon bullet, which 2 the 
made his, ſhip fall a-ſtern, and make a Yortn- | 
ignal for the other captains to go aboard, 3 25 
and capt. Peel taking the command, it cs 
was agreed to attack the enemy, which &k!/. 
they did by turns the next day. But the Por- 

tugueſe being a large ſhip, and well mann'd, 

held out the whole day, but at laſt her 

main maſt fell oyer-board, and ſoon after 

the fore-top-maſt was cut down by their 

ſhot, ſo that the wind blowing her to- 

, wards the ſhore, and the ſea being high, 

they, durſt not purſue her farther; but 
the commodore ſent the cape merchant in 
his boat to the admiral, offering him good 
quarter if he would yield, and promis d to 

fend him to GC. His antwer was, that he 

would not yield, but if he was overcome, 

and happen d to fall alive into their hands, 

he hop'd he ſhould be well us'd. About 

12at night ſhe ſtruck a- ground between two 
rocks, and the Exglifh ſaw her a- fire, but Tie Por- 
did not OO whether it was by chance now ad- 
or deſign. The next morning the Engliſh |" 
ſent oo boats towards the 2 to ge a 
any of the Portugueſes who might have 


8 
„ 


to pay them by quartering themſelves up elcap'd; but at their approaching the 


on them, and therefore going to the 


houſes of ſuch as ow'd them money, they 


told them they would not depart till they 


were paid, and by that contrivance, by 
degrees, they got the greateſt part of their, 
debts. And in this manner they . liy'd; 


| iſland; they law no ſign of any, and the 
tracks were ſo high that it was not practi- 
cable to land: So they return id to their ſhips,” 
and coaſted about the iſland, till they 
found a landing place, where they bought 
ſome bee ves, goats, hens, lemons; plan- 


with the people of Calicut after their] tanes, and cocoa- nuts. This Mand was 


ſhips went away. 


er. IV. 


Comora. 5 | 
I  Leaying this iſland, they arriv'd in 
I Swalley bay, Sept, 24, Where Mr. Ker- 


rige, the Eng/th ſactor at Surat, came ad 


Captain Martin Pring's Voyage for the] board the general. From this place capt. 


Eaſt India company, 1616-7, 


| Childe made a voyage to Hades in tlie 


gulph of Ormus on tlie coaſt of Perſia, in 


URCHAS gives an imperſect ac-| order to land ſome: merchants who were to 
count of a voyage undertaken, the | go from thence to Moguſtan, and having 


1, Year before this, upon the company's ac- 
m- l , - 4 
en ce. count, by captain Benjamin Joſeph; but 
«an: ef it is ſo lame an one, that we did not think 
ge it worth a ſection by itſelf, and yet we 


would not with Dr. Harris wholly omitit. 

Altho' there is not ſo* much as the 
number of ſhips which compos'd this 
fleet of capt. Joſeph's, yet by ſome cir- 
cumſtances we may gather that jt conſiſted 


of four atleaſt, for capt. Childe, from whole 


landed them, he return'd to Stoalley road. 
And this is all the account We have of this 
voyage, unleſs ſome of the ſhips hereafter 
nam'd were a part of Pepwel/'s fleet. | 

The next voyage we meet with, upon ,,.. , 
the Eaſt India company's account, is that Pring's 
of captain Martin Pring, which was bc- ve, 
gun in Feb. 1616-7, (This fleet conſiſted 
of five ſhips, viz. the Royal James, of 
ioc tuns, the Anne Royal goo, the oye 

| | 800 
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| 1:50 tuns; Pring being commander in 

chief. About the 25th of Auguſt, 1617, 

in lat. 4 deg. 35 min. upon the - coaſt of 

Africa, they found the ſea of a whitiſh 

colour, which continu'd ſo long as they 

had the current; but as foon as they were 

free of that, thecolour of the water chang'd. 

In this courſe they paſs'd Zocotara with- 

out ſeeing it, and the James ſprung a 

leak, which more than once gave them 

much trouble, but at ſeveral times Was 

ſtopt by a piece of fail, ſtuft with okham, 

and put under the ſhip to be ſuck d in by 

the current that enter d the ſhip. 

ſea they took a Portugueſe ſhip come from 

Moſambick, laden with elephant's teeth, 

and bound for Diu. Soon after which, 

they ſaw two Engliſh ſhips in chaſe of 

a junk belonging to Surat. The commo- 

dore ſent the Gift and Bee in chaſe of the 

purſuers, and finding them to be interlo- 

rs, not authoriz d by the company, they 

fay'd the junk, which they afterwatds 

found to belong to the great 3 mother, 

1h6y c- and had on board, ac tuns of ſilver or more, 

vive at and brought the Engliſh ſhips as prize a- 

Swalley long with them into Swalley bay. By 

bay. this action they ingratiated themſelves 

much with the Mogul and all the natives, 

ſeeing that they Ta not ſpare their own 
countrymen, in doing unlawful” actions. 


They traded to and again in the Indies, 


all that winter, dividing themſelves as 
they found it proper, ſome going to Su- 
matra, others to Java, and the reſt ſtay- 
ing at Surat. In March the Anne went 
to the Red Sea, as we ſhall hear after- 
wards. As ſome of the fleet ſail'd alon 
the coaſt of Malabar, the king of Calicut 
ſent a boat aboard with a woman who 
{poke Portugueſe, and four men to invite 
them aſhore; but they were too far paſt 
the anchoring ground to comply with it; 
and therefore coaſted along to Brinian or 


Treache- Br u-7 an, between Calicut and cape Co- 
your In- Mori, Where they met with good refreſh-" 


dians. ment, but treacherous people, who after 
having agreed with them for what they 

were to have, exacted more than they had 
agreed for, and their perfidious governor 
brought ſeven or 80 men to force them 
to pay a new tax; ſo they made no long 
ſtay there, but paſſing cape Comori, made 
the beſt of their way to Bantam, where 
they arriv'd July 19, and found a dange- 


A diſpute cus diſpute a- oot between the Exgli 


between 


tbe Eng- factory and the Pangran or ſuperintendant 
liſn and of the commerce there, the occaſion of 
rhe Fan which was as follows. Captain Bull 
gran of | a 
Bantam. commander of an Engliſh ſnip then at Ban- 
tam, having fold goods to the Chineſes, to 
a conſiderable value, and not being able 
to oblige them to pay him, nor to per- 
ſuade the Pangran to do him juſtice up- 
on them, and ſeeing his time and buſineſs 


_ . The UxNtVER SAL TRAVELLER... 
Soo tuns, the Bull 400 tuns, and the Bee | 


loſt in a fruitleſs. proſecution, reſolv d to 


do himſelf that juſtice aboard which was 


deny'd him aſhore; and therefore he ar- 
reſted a Chineſe junk, then in the road of 
Bantam. his, was grievouſly reſented 
by the Pangran, as an infringement of 
his authority,, and there was all the rea- 
fon to believe that he would, to the ut- 
moſt of his power, revenge it upon the 
factory; which having been .repreſented 
by the ſactors to captain Prang, he went 
aſhore to the Pangran, taking captain 
Bull along with him. The Pangran ad- 


| mitted the general to an interview, but 
In this 


was ſo inſens d againſt Hull, that no per- 
ſuaſions could prevail with him to ſee him. 
The general told him that capt. Bull was 
willing to releaſe the junk upon his pro- 


mile to oblige the Chineſes to pay him his 


money; which the Pangran promis'd, but 
did not perform; ' ſo that when Pring's 


fleet fail'd from Bantam there was no end 
put to that affair. 


from Bantam road, and the next day ar- 
ny'd at Jagatra, in the ſame iſland of 
Java, es they found the King well 
diſpos'd to favour them, and with whom 


they agrecd to pay-700 reals a year for 
liberty of free trade, and 1500 ready mo- 


ney for a piece of ground to build a houſe 


for their factory. 


Whilft they. were at Jacatra, ſome 
ſhips arriv'd from the Moluccas 


Engliſh 


with letters. to the Iu: Bantam, 
who gave the general a diſmal account of 
the baſe uſage all his countrymen had met 


with from the Dutch in thoſe. parts; for 
g | they not only hinder'd them from trade, 


but from neceſſary refreſhment, and even 


proceeded to ſuch barbarity as to plunder 


their ſhips, and put their men in irons. 
But ſoon ' afterwards, the captain of a 


French ſhip (which had been taken by the 


Dutch) coming into Jacatra road, gave 
the general an account of the arrival 
of Sir Thomas Dale with fix ſtout ſhips 
from England, and that he would ſoon 


cordingly happen'd November 19. Cap- 
tain Pring went aboard the Clove, 
which was the admiral (having loft the 
Sun upon Enganno iſland, and loſt fight 
of the Globe to the weſtward of the cape) 


Sir Thomas had in his company the Moon, 


the Sampſon, and the Vepper Corn. Aﬀ- 


% der ſome converſation with this new admi- 


ral, to whom Pring ſhew'd ſo much re- 
ſpect as to order his flag to be taken in, as 
Sir Thomas paſs'd by his ſhip, and ſa- 
lated him with '15 guns, which he had 
planted on the ſhore from the 


Book: Ih 


Captain 
Upon the firſt of September, they ſail'd Pr. 


moves ty 


: with ix 
be at 7acatra, or Bantam, which ac- fei. 


from 


Jacatra. . 


Sir Thos 
mas Dale 
arrives 


more 


England, 


bo wot 


A fight 


— 
Dutch. 


Dureh, and td take reparation for the in- 


ries they had from time to time done the 
Bugliſb in the Eaſt Indies. 
1 he firſt act of hoſtility between them, 


after this concert was the taking a Dutch 


ſhip from Porania, which was given up 
to them upon condition that the crew 
ſhould have leave to depart with ſuch 
goods as belong'd to themſelves particu- 
larly; which was granted. 

The united fleets conſiſted of 1 1 fail. 


Sir Thomas Dale fail'd in the Moon; and 


capt. Pring in the Gift. It was agreed in 
a council of war, that they ſhould go in 
ſearch of the Dutch; which they did, and 
December 20 diſcoyer'd 7 fail of their 
largeſt ſhips in the bay of Jacatra, but 
they got out of the bay before the Eugliſb 
were ready to attack them. They ſhifted 


Thomas Dale with his Moon came up 
with the Dutch Sun, and the reſt of the 
fleets engag'd by degrees, and fought for 
three hours, till night parted them, and 
the next day, the Dutch having ſet ſail 
towards Jacatra, the Engliſh purſu'd 
them; the Dutch ſent a fire ſhip among 
the Engliſh 
her, they eſcap'd the danger. 

Miſſing the Dutch fleet, Sir Thomas 
went aſhore at Jacatra, to pay a viſit to 
the king, whom he found fo exaſperated 


againſt the Dutch, that he beg'd Sir Tb 


mass aſſiſtance againſt them; ſo it was 
agreed that ſix pieces of cannon ſhould be 


landed to batter the Dxtch fort; that Sir 


Thomas Dale ſhould ſtay in Facatra road 
to aſſiſt the ſiege as he ſaw occaſion, and 
capt. Pring ſhould ſail, with ſix ſhips, 


towards the Sunda ſtreights to look for 


the Dutch fleet; all which was perform'd 
Dutch offer'd to deliver up the fort to the 
Engliſh admiral, provided the garriſon, 
bag and baggage, ſhould have a ſhip for 
money to carry them to Cormandel. But 
the Pangran of Bantam having had ſe- 
cret intelligence with the garriſon, diſap- 
pointed the Eugliſb of it, altho' he miſs d 
of his deſign of getting it into his own 
hands. The Eugliſo were ſo exaſperated 
at this, that this fleet ſail'd to Bantam, 
and ſent to their factors there to come a- 
board with all their effects. The Pangran 


ſent to know the cauſe of their departure, 


pretending that he had never done any 
thing to their prejudice; but the Eugliſb 
preſident; capt. Jordan, drew up a memo- 
rial againſt him, recounting all the inju- 
ries he had done them from time to time: 


'This he had tranſlated into the Javanlan- 


guage, and ſent the Pangran a copy of it. 


After this Sir Thomas went back to 


Jacatra in queſt of ſome Dutch ſhips ſaid 

to be come into that road, and captain 

Pring went to the ſtreights to wait for 
Ne XIV. 7 


two or three times, but at laſt Sir 


ſhips, but being aware of 


accordingly; and ſome time after the 


indeed they did ; and upon mecting that 


part of the Exgliſb flect under command 


of that general, they bore up and fir d a 
broadſide at him; but the Eugliſb had no 
ſooner anſwer'd them in the ſame coin, 
but their admiral turn'd tail firſt; and the 
other three immediately after, and bein 
lighter than the Exgliſb ſhips, they ſoon 
got out of the reach of their guns, and ſo 
elcap'd them. Two other Dutch ſhips 
having been in Bantam road, one of them, 
for haſte to get away upon Sir Thomas 
Dale's arrival, ſtruck upon a rock, and 
was ſet a- fire by her own crew; and the 
other ſhip was caſt away upon the rocks, 
ro leagues from Jacatra. 

Aﬀairs at Bantam being but in a bad 
way, and a great deal of money owing 
by the Chineſes there, they went back 
with a deſign to perſuade the king to diſ- 
card the Pangran, who had been the au- 
thor of ſo much miſchief to them. To 
proſecute this affair, Sir Thomas Dale 
ſaid there, and capt. Pring ſail'd for Ma- 
ſulipatan. But the monſoon being a- 
gainſt them, they were forc'd to take up 
with a bay in 17 Uegrees n. latitude, a- 
bout 5 leagues eaſt of Naſſapore, and 
tra verſing that coaſt, they traded with 
the natives for proviſions, which they got 
good ſtore of, and were well receiv'd by 
the governor of Vingeron, who reliſh'd 
the prefent the captain made him fo well, 
that he came aboard his ſhip in expecta- 
tion of another. 

W hilſt captain Priag was coaſting 
hereabouts, Sir Thomas Dale leſt Ban- 
tam, and got to Maſulipatan before 


them, where that worthy gentleman died 7h dea:h 
loon after his arrival: Upon the news 3 
of whoſe death, captain Pring made what Hi, 


haſte he could to join his fleet, where he 
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them in caſe they ſhould go that way, as 


19. 


was acknowledg'd as admiral of the joint 
fleet, which, (having landed ſomne mer- 
chants who were to reſide there) he con- 
ducted to Sumatra. Tn this courſe he 

met with three more Eugliſb ſhips; but 
heard from thent the mortifying news of 

five ſhips having been taken by the Dutch, 

and two more in danger. This, and a 
conſiderable increaſe to the Dutch force 
lately arriv'd to them, made admiral 
Pring reſolve to avoid fighting as much 

as was poſſible. However there was 4 
neceſlity for their going to Bantam and 
Jacatra at all hazards, which they were 
reſolv d to undertake: But, to their great 
comfort, they had ſcarce paſt the ſtreights ph led 
of Sunda, when they met with a ſhip juſt between 
come from England; which gave them the England 
joyful news of the peace concluded at home |”, 3 
between the king and the ſtates of Hol- regard to 
land with reſpect to the Eaſt Indies: And the Eli 
in token of the truth of this intelligence, Indies. 


— a 


the Dutch fleet met them before they 
IE reach'd 
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reach d to Bantam, and welcom d them ſtinction to. tell them that then were wei- 
as friends. ü 8 I | came to Mota, and ſcat a preſent of freſh 
This news was as pleaſing to the Au- 8 to the captain, and deſir d that 
liſh as it was diſagrecable to the Pangran of their company might come aſhore. 
of Bantam, becauſe be now ſaw himſelf But the captain, who had, not ſorgot the 
under. a neceſſity of doing juſtice to the barbarity of the Turks towards Sir Henry 
merchants, altho' he had — ſtav d Midalaton, gave them to underſtand that 
off all efforts made for it; and all that he would not ſend any of his people aſhore 
they could get from him at this time Was, without having ſufficient hoſtages. ſor their 
Why would the Engliſh male peace win good treatment. As ſoon as this meſſage 
the Dutch? But as the king was a minor, Mas deli ver d to the Aga, he ſent two con- 
and this man had intereſt enough to be ſiderable perſons as pledges, and another 
continu'd in the exerciſe of his authority, 2 to the captain, who thercupon 
there was no juſtice to be expected unleſsſent the to chieſ merchants aſhore with 
the general would make war upon Ban- An, interpreter to treat with the AM con- 
tam, which was not thought adviſeableat e<rning;their trade. r 
that time. And therefore leaving the reſt! The Aga receiv d them in great ſtate, . . 
of the fleet employ d in trading in Java but with much. civility, and amongſt o- 2 
and Sumatra, the general ſet ſail for 7 ther Were having inquir d, Why they li «; 
pan with only two ſhips in his company. | had been ſd cautious about coming aſhore, „ 
Having formerly given ſome aceoùnt and having been anſwer d, that it wasow- 9 
of the courſe from Java to Japan, we ing to the ſatmer ill treatment the Eagiiſo 
ſhall paſs by all the account here given | had met with, be ſaid, yit was very ttua, 
by the general, and only take no- that Sir Henry Aulidaletam and his people 
tice that they atriv'd in the bay of H- had been bafely treatad by rbe Ag l 
rando in July, Where ſoon after they were Mola, but that was owing to the wicked- 
Join'd by other Eugliſb ſhips, and likewiſe | nels of the then Aga, Who bad met wich 
by others from Hh and, and the peace | the juſt reward of his brutality; but he 


- 


1 being known every where, they all united | deſir d them to aſſure their commander, 
10 2 carry on their buſineſs as one people, | that they ſhould meet with all manner of 
i} d choſe deputies of both nations to ma- good uſage from him, whilſt be ſtaid there. 
nage their affairs at court, and to carry | He -receiy'd the captain's ' preſent very 
bl preſents from both nations as united, to] thankfully; and diſmiſs d the merchanzs 
1 the emperor. Thoſe deputies, two for With all ſigns of friendſhip. - They went 
| each nation, went to the emperor's court; | from him to the Scravane, - who s the 
and return'd in a ſhort time with good | perſon next in authority to the Ag or 
ſucceſs, and as this was all that was in- governor, and being ſuperintendent of the 
tended, vi g. to pave the way for farther | publick buſineſs, eſpecially: with regard 
correſpondence, general Pring  retyrn'd | to trade, it was neceſſary to get him of 
for Bantam, where he loaded the Royal | their intereſt. He! receiy'd them almoſt 
James with pepper, ſilk, and cloves, and | With equal ſtate, and promis'd them his 
made the , beſt of his way for Eugland, aſſiſtance and friendſhip; Which was of 
where he artiv'd in September, 1621, ha- | the greateſt conſequence to the! Exgliſh, 
ving been abroad five years. becauſe he in a manner govern'd the go; 
Ceprain In the ſecond year of this voyage, viz. | vernor. Beſides the good remper.which they 
Shilling's 1617, the Royal Anne, under the conduct perceiv'd in the people of Mota towards 
28 of captain Audrew Shilling, ſail'd from | them, they were ſecure of not being inſul- 
Sa, Swalley road towards the Red òea, ſo that | ted, becauſe the Aga, to give them thegreat- 
[| ſhe having been one of general Pring's | er confidence in him, had ſworn by  Maho- 
1 ſquadron, it may not be improper, in this | met's beard, that no injury ſhould 
il | | ſection, to give an account of her ſacceſs | ſuffer'd to be done them at Mots. 
1 in thoſe parts, where the Eugliſb had been] Being thus ſecure of the Aa and Scri 
* | io treacherouſly us'd in former voyages. | vane, by their conſent they went to look 
1 Capt. Shilling left the fleet, by conſent, | out for a convenient houſe for themſelves. 
| in March, 1617-8, and having as proſ- This city, by their account, was one of 
8 perous a wind as could be wilh'd, - arriy'd | the neateſt, cleaneſt cities in the world, 
4 He ar- at Mola in April, 1618, having been on- every one being oblig'd-ta-keep the ftreet 
1 Nick:“ Iy a month in this voyage between Smal- | clean and water'd before his own door 
1 ley and this place. Upon his appearing twice a day, and the dirt of the ſtreet was 
| | in light of the city, the Aga ſent aboatd | conſtantly-thrown into a common ſewer, 


. to learn who they were, and what was which was ſcour'd by the, ſea every tide. 
1 their buſineſs, to which the captain ha- | The houſes, which are generally of brick 
5 | ving given a direct anſwer, he ſaluted the | or ſtone, are for the moſt part two ſtories 
0 town, in the uſual manner, by firing ſome high, with a terrace a-top, where they 
| pieces of cannon. This civility encourag'd | have ſummer-houſes made of canes and 
=. the governor to ſend a perſon of tome dis | mats, in which-they pats the nights, _ 

| | | that 
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chat part of the day which is the cooleſt, the baſhaw of Lenumn, and laid the blame 
enjoying therechoſteſſiair, and ſea breexes, upon him; but withal he charg'd the Eng- 

and when it begins to be hot, they 1 4b WhO were With Sir Henry with ctimes 
down to the lower pew of the houſe for | Which lad they been true; wound iflfal- 

ſhelter againſt the fun. I [liblyhavebccafior'd the cutting all their 
The merchants having provided them⸗ throats; ſo that when they diſcoverꝰd that 
ſelves i in a houſe, which they intended to] he was Regis, they made no doubt büt 
fit up in their on way, went aboard tlie he had forg d thoſe ſtories of the mitbtha- 
ſhip and gave the captain a full account] viour of the Eugliſh to excuſe his own 
of all their negotiatidn. But ſoon after | crimes. And it was an eaſy'thing to have 
the Aga being to remove to another com- confuted him, by Tasking, why thoſe 
mand, they went to take leave of him, critics were not jeRted to them wheti 


xpteſs 'ditheir lorrowdfor his removal; they were in their power? or, why there 


but-he-iafſur'd them his ſucceſſor would 


treat them with the ſame civility and 
kindneſs that he had done, of which they 

might reſt the better fatisfied, becauſe 
the baſhaw of Zenin, 


tan had been done, was remov'd with 
diſgrace. The Scrivam likewiſe gave 


them the ſame affurances of friendſhip; | 


ſo that having taken leave of the Aga, 
they rxeturn'd to their howfe. - + 

Upon the arrival of the mew 1 
captain having 
Moka, ſaluted him with his guns, 'Which | 
be took very kindly. But if the. Engliſh 
had known that he was the very Regib 
who had 


their countrymen, 


it is probable they 


would not have truſted his word a ſecond ' 


by whoſe orders all 
the injuries offer d to Sir | Henry Midale- | 


a the | 
been appriz'd of it from his predeceſſor, had ſworn by A Bowler $ 


put Sir Henry Middleton in 
chains, and exercis'd ſuch cruelties upon | ſir d bettet ſecurity. 


Was no application made to their general 
to puniſn the firſt tranſgreſſors ? or, why 
thoſe who were found guilty were not pro- 
ſecuted by the laws of the country? But 
hnce the M was civil to them, they did 
not inſiſt upon that argument long. 

In the mean time, they agreed with 
the Scrivano, with the Aa s approbati- 
fer cent. duty for all 
Ee and np coin 
cuſtom A Bat book, the like 
beard to make all agreements with 
them, the Eugliſb not having that vene- 
ration either for the prophet or his whiſ- 
Kers us the Thr ks and Hrdbians had, de- 

The 7 cofifefited 
to this, and ſoon after gave them his Hy- 
man in manner following; 


time. But as they were ignorant of it for | 


ſome time, they went to Wait upon him, A fairhful pr per fert Firman, ven by He Aga“ 
and none of them having been in Motu © the 888 ob, to the tworthytaptain Firman 
during his former government, he teck fte Engliſh, Andrew Shilling, 70 the 56 


care to conceal the truth from them. He Engliſh. 


merchants, and t6 all ſuch as are come 
recciy'd them witha frankneſs With which 


with him at preſent, and to all the 


they were pleas'd, and promis d them all |» nation of the Englith who ſhall come to 
aſſiſtance and good uſage; nor did he des | his pare berenftey.” Fur their god u- 
ceive them as he had their countfythen | ſage und friendly entertainment, by the 
before. | The reaſon of this change in the | (grace f Gov, wy by the faith we have 
Aga ſeems to ha ve been the danger he had | in our holy Mahomet, with 
lately been in of being ruin'd for His miſ- the licence of our great lord aud king, 
behaviour whilſt he was governor of Mo- tro whom the great ob 44 the world 
ta before; but having the addreſs "to | give long life. 8 the fidelity,” truth, 


skreen himſelf by laying all his own vil- ]- 
lany upon the baſhaw of Zenan, who 
was likewiſe in diſgrace, and whoſe head 
it is probable pa id for the miſcarriages of 

both, he was — under a neceſſity of 
acting in another way, to make it appear 
that. the excuſe he made uſe of was not | 
feign'd one, and that the wickedneſs he 
was charg d with did not proceed from 
his own inclination, but from the orders] 
he had receivid. However this was, the 
Aga treated the Engliſh well, andallow'd 
them great freedom of cofiverſation, A- 
mong other familiar diſcourſe, Sir Henry 
Aliddletow's name having been mention'd, 

one of the merchants took the liberty to 
ask how he came to be ſo treacherouſl 

dealt with. The Aga then exclaim'd a- 
gainſt the coyetous and cruel temper of 


and authority of 225 1 er of Si- 
nan, Mahomet baths aw, whom the 
| 2 Gop give ſtrength” and proty in 
is kingdom, and by the faithfulneſs 
and trus meaning and command of me, 
Raiab Aga, now governor of the town of 
Mocha, t be given to the great nation 


25 the Engliſh with all fanhfulmſs. 


The governor Naiab Aga do give 
liberty and licence to the 'F nelifh 
«© nation to come to this port, to receive 
friendly entertainment, to bring afhore 
« their goods, to buy and fell with all 
« freedom, to carry aboard fuch goods as 
«© they. buy, without lett or hinderance, 
« and have made contract with them, that 
« forall goods they ſhall Land, they ſhall 
« pay three by the hundred, not by 
7 


of Mola gave him the following. 


The ba- 
ſhaw of 
Zenan's 
Firman, 


« 7 
1 | 


it be merchandize, 
proviſion ſor their ſhips, as 
« . yidtuals, and ſuch like, that they ſhall 
© pay ready money at three by the hun- 


cc dred likewiſe, neither more nor leſs, but 
as it is contracted by our agreement. 
& That no inhabitants of this town, nor 
people of the country, neither Tur nor | 
« Arab ſhall injure them, but they ſhall 


« have their li to their content. 
« And that this my Firman, and Con- 
« tratt is given them with a good heart, 
tc and true meaning to ſee it perform'd, I 


* witneſs the truth before the moſt high 


1% GOD, and our holy prophet. 
Sign'd with my chop, the 14th day 
of May in the year of our prophet 
Mahomet 1027, vs 


Captain Shilling having procur'd this 


Firman, got likewiſe recommendations 


from Mola, to the baſhaw of Zenah, 
with which Mr. Salbant undertook the 
journey thither, and, by the letters he 
carried from the Aga and Scrivano, he 


was well receiy'd in all cities and towns. 


upon the road, and at his approaching 
Zenan, he was met by a troop of horſe, 
and by them conducted to a houſe pre- 


.par'd for him in the royal city; where 


he was entertain'd by the Xeriff, and 
the baſhaw's treaſurer for two days, and 
then had an audience of the baſhaw him 
ſelf, who receiv'd him kindly, and to 
ſtrengthen the Firman given by the Aga 


In the name of GOD; this letter, writ- 
ten with the Word of truth of the moſt 


High GOD; zo all nations, governors 


and officers, over the people under my 
Government, GOD keep you all. 


NOW. ye, that we have given 
our moſt faithful Firman into 
the hands of Seignior Andrew Shilling, 


captain of the E liſh, Joſeph Salbank, 


his companion, and to their friend, Ea. 
ward Haynes, merchant; which are 
come to the port of Mocha; for them 
« to go and come to the ſaid port, and 
„ there to buy and fell all manner of 
merchandize treely, and with all con- 
tent, And we do farther give them, 


faith of our great GOD, and our holy 
prophet Mahomet ; in the faith of 
our great lord, whom GOD preſerve, 
and in the faith of ourſelf, goyernor 
of the province and city of Sinan, free 
licence to ſell and buy there, here, and 
in all other of our Ports, and towns 


aof trade within our government, as free- 


dy money, but in 
© they carry aboard, 
* and not 


ds, and for what 


as they bring; three 


I 


| © hereafter, the like fr 


n —— 


by vertue of this our Firman, in the 


moleſtation, as any of the tradets or 
© merchants, "which come to that port f 
Mocha, or any other of What nation 
And do conſent and agree with 
them, to pay for cuſtom of ſuch goods 
by the hundred; 
and for hat they buy and carry forth 
three by the hundred likewiſe. ' And 
do promiſe and ſwear, in the true way 
of an oath, to keep our word witng 
them in this agreement, and give you 
all hereby to know, that they. ſhalt 
pay neither more nor leſs. And fur- 
ther, that they ſhall receive neither in- 
jury, hurt, nor danger, nor any diſ- 
content given them, either to their 
«, perſong or goods, but they and their 
< nation ſhall have as from their firſt ſhip 
Which came to this kingdom, now this, 
* ſo ever to the laſt ſhip, that ſhall arrive 
1 iendly entertain- 
« ment, and good uſage, as we have 
£ 


«. commanded- to be given them at this 
| © preſent. And that this is my faithful 


« meaning, this our Firman which comes 
« to your hands ſhall be a witneſs of the 
cc truth. ho | | | 
. Written and ſigu d with my royal 
chop, rg our court of Sinan, 

this 18th day of July,” in the 
year: of our prophet Mahomet, 


1027, 


Mr. Sallant having receiy'd this. Fir- 
man from the baſhaw of Zenan, which 
was the utmoſt ſecurity they could defire 
in that country, return'd to Mocha, and 
gave his countrymen: to underſtand that 
Zenan was a very likely place to take 
off great quantities of Eugliſb cloth; be- 
cauſe in the hotteſt months a fur'd gown 
is very acceptable, and for nine months 
together the weather is very cold: And, 
beſides the inhabitants in and about ge- 
nan, there were about 40 or 50, ooo ſol- 
diers under the command of the baſhaw, 
who wear Venetian cloth; or quilted cot- 
ton, whereas they might be 'cheaper 
cloath'd from England. T4] | 

Captain Shilling having thus ſettled a 
trade at Mocha upon the beſt footing that 
could be deſir d, and having found Regi# 
Aga faithful in all that had been agreed 
between them, left a factory there, and 
ſet fail from the Red Sea, and return'd 
to the Indies. | 


SECT. XV. 


A ſhort account of the diſputes between 
2 Engliſh 2 Dutch, with regard 
to the Banda iſlands, before the peace 
mention'd in the laſt ſectiou. 


| 'T Titherto we have related ſome of the | 
* ly and quietly, without injury, let, or 


moſt remarkable voyages to the ſe- 
veral 


Chap: II. 


veral parts of the Zaſi Indies, collected 
by Parchas, and, from him, retail'd by 
Harris: But we have not ſtuck to the 
order follow'd. either by the one or the 
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wiſe by the kingof Fayre; of which, not to 
be tedious to the reader, this is the ſub- 
ſtance. That the who ſub- 


other; having varied our method of re- 
lating them according tothe order of time, 
in which the ſeveral voyages were per- 


form d: And if we have not been able to 


Captain 
Conr- 


avoid confafion, we have been careful to 
keep our traveller as free of repetitions as 
was poſſible, without omitting particular 
occurrences neceſſary for giving the read- 
er a diſtinct account of ſettling our trade 
in that part of the world. N 

The preſent account is not eee 
to any voyage, and ſome of the ſhips men- 
tion d hereafter in this ſection, were pro- 
bably part of one of the fleets already 
ſpoken of, or ſingle ſhips ſent by the 
company with inſtructions to the factories. 
The firſt two we have occaſion to name 
are the Stuan and the Defence, whom we 
find at Bantam in October, 1616. 

Theſe two ſhips under the command of 
captain Courthop arriy'd at Maccaſor, 


thop with one of the Molucca iſlands in November, 
wo ſhips and fſail'd from thence the month after to 


ſeili to 


Banda, in company with a Dutch ſhip, 
to whom they had done ſeveral pieces of 
ſervice. After the Dutchman had fail'd 
tor Amboyna, capt. Courthop came to an 


anchor at Polaroon, and ſome Oraulayc, 
or chief men, coming aboard, complain'd 


The ſur- 


grie vouſly of the oppreſſion of the Dutch, 


and voluntarily offer'd to give up the pro- 
perty of the iſland to the Eugliſb, as they 
had done before to captain E/kinton after 
the death of admiral Downron, 1615; but 
he could not then accept of the offer, not 
having inſtructions concerning the aſſiſt- 
ance the i anders requir'd againſt the 
Dutch, which capt. Court hop had, as 
likewiſe a commiſhon to receive the ſur- 
tender of ſuch of the ſpice iſlands as ſhould 
freely give up themſelves to the king of 
England. 

pon this new application made by the 
Orankays of Polaroon, and other-of the 
Bands iſlands, the captain ask'd them, 
Whether, at any time, they had made a- 
uy contract with the Dutch inconſiſtent 
with the offer they now made? To which 
they anſwer'd directly and poſitively, 
They had not, adding, That they bad al- 
ways look'd upon the Dutch as their ene- 
mies, and were reſolv'd to periſh rather 
than ſubmit to them. And therefore they 
delir'd the captain to accept of their free 
and yoluntary reſignation of the different 
ilands to which they belong'd, Land from 
henceforth they deſir'd to be reckon'd a 
part of the Exgliſb empire. 


render o All the articles being debated and a- 
e Ban. greed upon between them, the writings 


da iflonds 


the K. 
e 


4. 


were drawn up in form, and ſign'd by 
their Orantays and Szbandars, and like- 
No. XIV. 8. ; 


————— —— 


© ſerib'd the faid writings, had of their 
* free- motion voluntarily teſign'd the 
© lands of Polaroon and Plaway, No- 
* /arging and Fayre, into the hands of 
< capt. Cpurthop, Mr. Co doc, and Mr: 
Spur tiny, for the uſe, and to be 81 


che command of his majeſty, K. Jame 


* by the grace of Gop king of Great 
* Britain,” France, and Ireland, and 
7 now king of 'Polaroon and Pulaway 
(s it was in the writing for two iſlands 
Jointly) ©. and of Nofinging and Hare 
(as expreſs d in the other writing fign'd by 
the King of Mayre, and the Sabanders) 
The terms were * That they ſhould be 
fſubject to their own laws, both as to 
* their religion and manners: And if any 
© ſlander (not convicted of any crime or 
capital miſdemeanor) ſhould turn Chri- 
* ſtian, he was to ſuffer no loſs or ill u- 


* ſage upon that account; and the EN. 


lib who had a mind to ſubmit to cir- 
cumcifion, ſhould have the ſame privi- 
lege under the ſame reſtriction. That 
the Exelifb ſhould take ſpecial care not 
— their women contrary to their 
laws, nor to keep ſwine upon any of 
the ſaid jflands; or at any time uſe the 
© Hlanders as ſla ves; but that they ſhould 
live as free ſubjects under the fame 
« king: That no other nation but the 
* Engliſh ſhould have any ſhare of the 
. of the iſlands, and that the Exg- 
* liſh on the other hand ſhould furnſſh 
them with cloth, and ſuch other goods 
aof the produce of England or the Iu- 
« dies as they had need of” 
Theſe areicles being agreed upon about 
Chriſtmas, 1616, the Orantays deliver'd 


them poſſeſſion by the ceremony of a turf 


of ' earth and a nutmeg tree out of all the 


St. George's croſs upon an eminence in Po- 
larbon, and diſcharg'd a round of guns. 


But as they were ſufficiently aware that 
they would meet with ſome diſturbance 


from the Dutch in their new territories, 
| they agreed to put ſome guns aſhore and 
ſet up a battery upon a point of land 
which commanded the road ; and then 
they landed moſt of their goods and ſet- 
tled a factory. Nor were they deceiv'd 
in their apprehenſions of the Dutch, for 
firſt one Dutch ſhip came into the road 
with a bloody flag in token of defiance, 
but upon the fight of two ſhips and the 
the battery from the land, ſhe went away. 
Some days after three others came to an 
anchor hard by the Swan. Capt. Courthop 
ſent aboard the commodore a copy of the 
1urrender of Polaroon and Pulaway, which 
he had procur'd to be tranflated, with a 
deſign, according to his inſtructions from 


50 England, 


iſlands mention'd, and the captain ſet up 
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4 
land, to make known: to che Dutch, 
that they might not pretend ignorance! 
Mr., Muſchamp,:; who carfticd it, ask'd 
the commodore, whether, the — pre- 
cd any prior engagement of the 41L 
ers to the ſtates of Halland, which he 
could not affirm. Then Mr. Muſcham 


told him, that his commodore offer d 
them watering there, or any other provi- 
ons that they might ſtand in need of; 
ut upon the Dutch commodore's anfwer- 

| that he did not come for, that end, 
the othet reply d, that he had better 
make the beſt of his way out of the road, 
becauſe the Eugliſb would not be able to 
hinder the Polaroons from firing upon them 
8 the fort, and therefore the captain 
ad ſent them word that two glaſſes was 
all the time he could get allow d them to 
ſtay where they were, and if they were 
not gone in that time, they would fire up- 
on them from the battery. Upon this ad- 
vice, they - weigh'd anchor and departed. 
But ſoon aſter they ſent. one of their boats 
to ſound along the ſide of a ſmall iſland 
uninhabited, where a ſmall fort with a 
good battery, might command the road; 
but the | Engliſh firing upon the boar, 
they made off, and the commodore, 
to prevent their taking that adyan- 
tage, planted a battery of his own 
upon that iſland. | ” 
.  Hitherto affairs had gone tolerably well 
with the Eugliſb, but now, by their own 
fault, they began to decline. Capt. Cour- 
hop being ſick on board the Defence, the 
maſter of the wan would needs carry her 
to Mayre for water, not only againſt the 
captain's advice, but in ſpite of the ear- 
neſt intreaties of the Bandaneſes, who of- 
ſer'd to go for water in their own Prates. 


4 


But he would not be perſuaded, and ha- | 


ak ving taken in his water at that iſland, 16ſt 
2 his ſhip in his return, and he and his 
* crew, taken aboard of her, became priſb- 
Dutch. ners to the Dutch. The captain, upon 
intelligence of this misfortune, ſent to 
Nero road to know why the Dureh had 
taken his ſhip? To which they anſwer'd, 
that the Eugliſb had uſurp d upon them, 
and thought now to reap all the advan- 
tage of their toil, which they would no 
longer endure, but would chaſe them out 
of the Banda iſlands. * 
The 11th of March the captain had a 
letter from Mr. Davis, giving him an 
account of his having ſought an hour and 
a half with zo men againſt 160 before he 
was taken, but now that the Dutch had 
determin'd to bring all their force againſt 
him, it would be to no purpoſe to refiſt, 
and therefore advis'd him to abandon Pg- 
laroon. The captain, who bravely: re- 
toly'd, ta-defend the iſland. and his new 
fellow, ſubjects to the laſt, but was not 
as, yet ready, tent the boat back to deſire 


y 
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þ | the Defence under the cannon of his little 


| that an Exgiibman migln be ſent to fm 
wirh letter ſtom Mr. Davir, pretendifig 
that he was not ſure Whether the lerter 
ſent him Was genuine of not? This HE 
did to gain tim 

In the mean time be d 


f 199780 


an'd to bring 


iſland; and to land all his guns and men 
with. all his proviſions,” and truſt to the 
defence of that place, in cafe the Duteh 
| ſhould attack Palaroon. He likewiſe 
| lent tothe Polaroons to be upon the wateh' 
and join with him when the enemies ap- 
| proch'd, that they might pepper them 
| off from both batteries. But when he de- 
bir d the crew to go aſhore, they refus d, 
faying, they would not leave the ſhip. 
However, à few of them going aſhore 
with him, they carried ſome guns and am- 
| munition, together with proviſions, and 
leaving one John Kingtocommandaboard, 
they began to forrity their works in the 
little iſland call'd Neyſacky: But the baſe 
ere aboard the Defence, went off with The De- 
the ſhip to the Dutch. This, together fence 
with an inſolent letter from Davis, 'threat- © * 
ning him if he did not abandon Polar con, ;remb 
and giving him very indecent. language, be tres. 
| was à great grief to him; however he Po- 7, 
ſitively refus d to give up the iſland; but 
condeſcended to an interview . ho- 
ſtages ſent to Pylaroon for their ſecurity, 
who ſnould be ſent to Lantore. Suſſicient 
pledges having been ſent, capt. Court hop coin 
went himſelf to talk with the Durch coun- Cour- 
cil. They offer'd to reſtore the ſhips, men, h 5c 
and goods, if the captain would give up Po- reace. 
laroon, and renounce all title to the Bau- with the 
Aa iſlands. It was to no purpoſe that he re- Duc. 
preſented the injuſtice of their demands, 
and the diſhondur it would to him to 
comply with them. They had no regard 
to his repreſenting the e pro- 
ceedings of the Dutch, which they could 
not anſwer to their maſters at home, and 
might breed a war between England and 
Holland. In ſhort, they continu'd firm 3% ;, 5 
in their demands, and the captain as reſo- pu. 
lutely ſtood to the juſtice of his cauſe, fo | 
that having try'd in vain to bring them 
to reaſon, he left them, and return'd to 
Polaroon, where, after he had conſulted 
with the merchants, it was agreed that 
they ſhould ſend to Bantam an account 
of all that had happen'd, and deſire the 
advice and aſſiſtance of their friends there: 
And accordingly Mr. Spur way and Mr. 
Hinchley were diſpatch d in a Polaroon 
Praw with letters to the factory, and in- 
ſtructions to communicate all the proceei- 
ings both of the s and Dutch. 
In their voyage thither, they were 
purſu'd by a Dutch ſhip, but by hard 
, rowing got into, Botun, Where they were 
' conceal'd by the king of that iſland, from 
whom they bought a new Praw, and 

| taking 


— 
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| taking their goods abuaid. in a place out of | with a mach leſs force of the Hngliſb to 

fight of the Dutch, they went aboard and have oppos d a great number of the Durch; 

fil'd to Moca ſſur, where they ſound àn | to:whony they bore an inveterate hatred; 

Engliſh ſhip, in which they ſaib'd' t gun and not without reaſon, for they did not 
tan, having ſome; of the chief people] uſe them as ſubjects but ſlaves, not as 
of the Bangas along with them, Who] mebzsbut as beaſtsese 1 2 
had carried ſome of the earth of the iflands, | It N probable indeed, that if Sir Tho- 
mas Dale had liv'd, this bra ve captain 


and nutmeg trees, to deliver to the Fng- 
had been reliev'd,” and the Dutch paid 


17% preſident, as toketts of the ſurtendet | 
of them to the crown i home for theit baſe uſage of the Engliſh ; 
All the year 1619 capt. Court hop kept | but upon his Death, by an unaccountable 
poſſeſſion of his little ifland, wliere he ill conduct, he pry ue hips ſeparating 

themſelves for: different places, many of 


ſtaid with a few men to defend the big | | 
one, 'refol ving bravely to loſe his lift bas | tho fell a Prey to thee Dutch, and were 
lent to ſevetal iflands, ſome to Polaway, 


ther than give it up. In the mean time 
tie Durch were in poſſeſſſon of Pulatuay, | others to Amboyngz- and ſome kept fin 
and had made ſeveral attempts upon Lan- | irons a ſhip- board, and no aſſiſtance all 
tore, but the natives did not give them the while ent to poor captain Court hop, 
tooting there, but beat them off as often | of -which he complains in a very moving 
manmer, as Purchuc has it in the end of his 


as they attacked chem. In the end of n 
Joumal “. This year, ſays he, I had * Purch. 


— 


this year, the Dutch general having been 
inforar'd by the rogues M carried the De- | no letter, nor any advice from our Vol. 1 
fence to him, how weak the captain's | © 
little garrifon was, went with one ſhip to]“ 
attack it, thinking to have ſrighten' | © 
them to ſurrendet ; but the captain ſa | oper Cent. per Annum intereſt. The 
luted him with 14 ſharp ſhot, which made | © goth of March 1620, I ſent a letter 
im give over the attempt, and fail back © to the preſident and commanders, ſig- 
to Nero road to wait for more help. - | nifying my wants; and if the Portu- 
In the beginning of the year. 1618,“ gal frigate: had not come in, I muſt 

- the captain had the mortification to ſee ] have given over the place, - whom yet 
two Engliſh ſhips attack d by four-Dutch, | © am enforc'd to fend to Bantam tor 
who fought them ſeven hours, but at laſt © his payment on my bill. G0 grant 
were taken. Theſe prov'd to be the & 


commanders at Bantam, nor any ſup- A _ 
ply: and am enforc d to take up all 
my mens goods to buy victuals, to pay 


mo good getting out of theſe country peo- 
lemon and the Atendancde. - | ples bands: r 4 they have ſpent their gold 
- Notwithſtanding the great power of | and eftates, beggering themſelves ; and 


the Durch here and in the Molucca's, 
this worthy captain kept his poſt at the 
little iſland of Neyſactey for thtee full 
years, without any afſiſtance. And in- 
deed one would be tempted to believe that 
the Dutch ſpoke truth when they boaſted 
that they had as good intereſt in London 
as the Eaſt India company had, when we 
conlider that the Banda iſlands were 
ſurrender'd voluntarily to the crown of 
England by the Orankays, who were lords 
of them, and ſeveral of them put in the 
poſſeſſion of the Eugliſb, as we have re- 
lated above, and as Lantore afterwards 
was ; and yet, the right of the crown was 


divers of them - loſing; ſome their. lives, 
at hers their liberties, in holding out in ex- 
ectat ion of the Engliſh forces.” Can the 
Heuthens ſail to and again, us alſo all 
other nations, French aud Portugueſe, 
and only the Engliſh fear to adventure 
the company's goods, paſſing over the mat- 
ter with, Rub out another year. We 
have rub d off the Skin already, and if 
we rub any longer, ſhall rub to the bone. 
I pray you look to it, Kc: 

The captain having kept his garriſon 
at the little iſland till the 2oth of Octo- 
ber this year, from whence he had at ſe- 
veral times, during his ſtay there, ſent 


Engliſh ſhips, abuſing their men, plunder- 


never ſupported againſt the encroach- 
ments and barbarities of the Dutch for 
four years together, but they were al- 
low'd to hector and domincer both before 
and after the peace of 1619, taking the 


ing their goods, and at laſt forcing the 
poor Bardaneſes (who ſhew'd their fide- 
lity to the Engliſb even beyond what 
could have been expected of people ſo ill 
ſupported) to make a new ſurrender to 
Holland of what they have ſince made fo 
valuable a branch of their trade, the 
whole Banda iſlands, ſo contraty to their 


proviſions to the priſoners at Puluway; 
now being eager to go to Lantore about 
ſome buſineſs for the ſervice of the com- 
pany, he ſet out with about 20 Banda- 
neſes arm'd in a boat, and fail'd thither, 
where he ſtaid ſome days, but in his re- 
turn; was attack'd near Pulaway by a 
bark and a praw of the Dutch, with 


inclination, that they would have join'd 


aboye 40 muskets, and after ſome ſtoùt re- , 77* 
ſiſtance, the captain was ſhot in the breaſt; har. 


of 


ſo that firſt throwing” his piece oyer+ coprain 
board, he leap'd' after it himſelf, and COutrop: 
periſh'd in the ſea.” Thus dy'd this brave 
man, who had defended the HlanSwot Po- 
 taroon for three years with not above 14 
ol 


* 
* 


or 13 men agaioſt. any force the Ditch 


could bring againſt it 3: and hy this beha-· 
viour of the Dutebh, and many other acts 
aſter the peace as conc of lich 
they had intelligence ſoon: after ĩt ap- 

s that they had a8 little regard to 
publick faith of their Higb and Mighty 


Lords, as they had to their religion at 


I fuc- 
ceeded 
by Mr. 
Hayes, 


the peace with 


Japan, when they declar'd they! were 
Le; 1 . 
perhaps they did not tell a lye. noqi 14. 
| 2 his death ſeven of. the "= 
neſes leap'd into the ſea, and got ſaſe to 
land, altho it was five miles from Pola- 
roon, the reſt having been kill'd in the 
action, or ſo wounded that they had not 
ſtrengtk to ſwim gl 2, 
Mr. Hayes ſucceeded to the command 
of the fort; by unanimous conſent, and 
or 20 Fotaroons by K. — aſſiſt _ 
W Engliſh: at Neyſackey ; and upon th 
Engliſh ealalhg hat they would obey 
Mr. Hayes, and his aſſuring the Banda- 
ueſes that he would ſtand by them, both 
the Polarouns Lantoriant continu'd 


firm in their ſworn allegiance to the | 
of | have been profitable ſubjects to the crown 


gowh of Eugland. But the account 
land made in 1619, 
came to hand in ber 162, upon 


the receipt of Which ateount the Durch 


The 
Dutch 
burn 
Lantore. 


pretended to be good friends to Mr. Hayes, 
and their commodore at Pulaway wrote 
2 civil letter to him dated December the 

th 1620. But theſe were only words. 

or, although the Eugliſb had — them 
copies of the ſurtenders of the ſeveral 
iſlands, they not only kept poſſeſſion of 

ulatway, but when the people of Lan- 
tore tefus d to fell their ſpices to them, 
becauſe. they had engag'd their ſaith to 
the Exgliſb, they under hand, at -firft, 
endeayour'd to make the Bandaneſes jea- 
lous of the Eugliſß; but when that fail'd, 
they went with 3000 men, and inyaded 
Lantore, notwithſtanding Mr. Hayes's 
letter to. the Dutch general, putting him 
in mind that the attempt he was going 
about was a breach of the peace. His 
High Mightineſs read the letter, and in 
an imperious tone bid the meſſenger, Ger 
bim gone. And upon the firſt of March 
1620-1, the Dutch landed at Lantore, 
and burn'd the town; the inhabitants fled, 
and Mr. Randal, the Eugliſb factor, ſtay- 
ing by their houſe, the Dutch plunder'd 
it, taking away 23,400 pound weight of 


maces belonging to the company, 1 20, o 


pound weight of nutmegs, 500 reals of 
money, beſides cloth and other goods, 
and ftript the Exgl:fb. to the skin, and 
after having beaten them, ſent them in 
chains aboard their ſhips, | 2 

Ha ving thus forced their way at Lan- 
tore; they came to Polaroon, and pre- 
tending to be friends to the Eugliſb, did 
not meddle with Ney/acky, which indeed 
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now was. uſeleſs,” having neither, men nor 
ammunition, the Palaroons being diſ-ſpi- 
rited at the fate of Lant ore; ſo that they 
were forced (after having declar'd that 
the ihapd was no longer theirs, having 
given it to the king di Eugland) to de- 
liver it . oyer, to the Durch int the ſame 
manner that they had before given it to 
the Zng/iſh: And it was no wonder if 
the poor Bandanueſes believed the btags 
af the Dutch, that the prince of Oravge 
a a 9 0 king thin the king of Eng- 
land; ſince in three; years time that they 
had been ſubjects to the latter, they had 
never been defended from the inſults of 
the Durch, and now were forced to make Polaroon 
a ne ſurrender in fa your of the former, =_ 
under the title of king of Holland. © then. 

Soon after, this happen'd at Banda, the 
Enghſb company took the alarm, but 
had they done it ſooner, it had been more 
for theit honour and intereſt, and the 
poor natives of thoſe iſlands who were 
oppreſs d and murder'd by the Durch, 
(1200 Lantorines having been put to the 
ſword at one time in cool blood) might 


of Britain, and faithful ſervants and 
friends to the Eaſt India company to thys 
day. But, as if they had been all my + 
countrymen, wiſe behind hand, they be- 
gan then to enquire into the behaviour 
of the Duteh in the Enft Indies and re- 
preſentations were drawn” up on both 
ſides, the Dutch excuſing themſel ves and 
the Engliſb anſwering their pretenses by 
unqueſtionable teſtimonies, which they 
could not invalidate. But as they are te- 
dious to relate, and that we ſhall have 
occaſion to give an account of the flagrant 
ſtoty of Amboyna, which happen'd very 
ſoon after this Banda affair, we ſhall not 
inſert the different reaſonings pro or con 
at this time, it is ſufficient to aſſure the 
reader that the facts here related are 
faithfully collected. And from the buſi- 
neſs of Amboyna, which ſhall be touch'd 
in due place, we may judge of the ſpirit 
of the Dutch at that time in thoſe parts. 
Crimine ab uno, diſce omnes. 


SE CT. XVI. 


The voyages for the Eaſt India cow any 
in the year 1619 by Mr. Hore, 2 
the Dragon and Expedition, from Su- 
rat to Achen, c. 


THAT the reaſon was that hin- 
der'd Mr. Purchas from giving 
Sir Thomas Dale's voyage a diſtinct place 
amengſt the many leſs conſiderable re- 
lated by him, finec he commanded as 
great a fleet as moſt of the commanders 


but ſo it is, that we have only ſome 


employed by the company, I cannot tell; 


rouches 


Chap. II. 2 Mr. Hore's Voyage from SURAT: 445 
| touches eurſorily related of his expediti- 


| of dancing and monkey ticrks, which 
on, and therefore, having no particular 


they being ſoon weary. of, told him, that 


relation '6f-it, but as he comes in, among 
the narratives of others; the reader muſt 
take up with ſuch as we can afford; al- 
though that gentleman's character and 
behaviour ſeem to have deſery'd a more 
pointed relation in our TRrAVvErlilteR 
Nor indeed is there. any account tb 
what voyage the 
Mr: Hore belongs. But from finding him 
at Surat, it is plain that he came from 
England in the company's ſervice; but 


of what fleet the Dragon and Exped:- 


ion, at this time, made a part, or when 
they left England is not preciſely told; 


only that it was under the direction of 


captain Bonner. We ſhall therefore make 
no farther conjectures about it, but give 
z ſhort account of the voyage itſelf. 


reſent expedition-of 


they would drill away their time no 
longer, and he muſt either make good his 
promiſe in paying - the debt due to the 
company; and let the pepper be view'd, 
or they mult take other courſes to get 
1 This brisk language ſtartled him 
a kittle, and then he told them with a ſe- 

air, that he had ſome important 


ri 
affairs to tanſact with their general by 
himſelf, and therefore deſir'd he might 
come to a ſmall houſe of pleaſure he had 
not far from his court, where they might 
converſe privately, and defir'd Mr. Hore, 
to perſuade the general' to come thither, 
But Mr. Hore told him, he muſt fee that 
houſe before he would giye his advice 
that his general ſhould truſt himſelf 
there; which; with ſome difficulty, the 


Mr. In February 1618-9 the Dragon and | Samorin yielded to; but upon his goin 
— Expedition came to the road of Dabul, | thither he found it ſo fit for an bu 
voy 


about half way between Surat and Goa. 


Bon · But altho' the people of the town ſeem'd 


to receive them with all civility; and 
brought proviſions aboard in great plen- 
ty, Ns by way of preſent, and others 
ſold cheap, yet when they came to talk 


of diſpoſing of their goods, the mer- 


chants, however frank they ſeem'd to be 
at firſt, put them off with promiſes of 
buying their goods at another time; fo 
that being diſappointed of trade there, 
they ſet fail, coaſting along towards Ma- 
Iabar, and caſt anchor at Batacala, be- 
tween Goa and Calicut; having been in- 
vited thither by two maſters of Mala- 
bar juncks, who pretended authority 
from the king for what they did. Upon 


their arrival, the King having been con- 


The king 
of Cali- 

cut offers 
to trade, 


ſulted, came to terms with them, but 
his conditions were ſo unreaſonable; that 
it appear'd he valu'd the ' Pprtugueſe 
trade aboye theirs; holding his pepper 
at fo extrayagant a rate, and valuing 
their cloth ſo low, that they muſt ha ve 
been loſers to deal with him. And there- 
fore leaving this place, they went to Ca- 
licut, where the king pretending to en- 
courage them, came to the town, and 
the captain going aſhore with a guard; 
the Samorin promis'd to pay the debt 
due to the Engliſh in a former voyage, 


and offer'd them pepper at zo reals a 


candea, which is 502 pound weight; this 
they agreed to upon condition that they 
might have the pepper view'd by per- 
ſons who underſtood it, and that the price 
ſhould be paid in goods. A time being 
fix'd for viewing it, Mr. Hore and ano- 


A ther went aſhore for that purpoſe ; but 


the officers told them, that the king had 


countermanded it till further orders. 


Upon this they went to court twelve 


leagues from Calicut, but the Samorin 
delay'd them with fooliſh entertainments 
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cade, being in a wood, that he had great 
ſuſpicion of ſome ill deſign ; ſo that he 
excus'd himſelf to the king for not un- 
dertaking the commiſſion. The king 
finding that he could not prevail, told 
them plainly; that he could not ſell the 
pepper for leſs than 40 reals; pretending 
that it was not his own, but repoſited 
with him. 


Upon this diſappointment Mr. Hore 


captain Bonner ſent the king word, that 
he would pay himſelf for the company's 
debt, and the loſs of his time, by ſei- 
zing all the juncks that came in his way 
belonging or trading, to. Calicut; With 
this threatning meſſage. they departed, 
and Mr. Hore was diſpatch'd for Ban- 
tam, and was there to receive capt. Vor- 
dan's orders, whilſt the general ſail'd for 
Argin. As the Portugal Prize, in which 
Mr. Hore ſail'd, paſs'd the Streights of 
Sunda, he faw ten ſhips and four juncks, 
which happen'd to be Sir Thomas Dale's 


thoſe iſlands to the crown of England, 
and have paid the Dutch ſome part of 
the treatment they had given to the Eng- 
lifſb in thoſe parts for two years paſt, and 
have prevented the barbarities commit» 
ted by them afterwards. 

Having ſtaid ſome time in their com- 
pany, the Portugal Prise held on her 
courſe, and traded between Bantam and 
Tecoa. In this laſt port they were baſely 
us'd and cheated both by the vice king 
and the people, who made bargains with 
them, and broke them as Taft, or at leaſt 
clog'd them with impoſit ions not men- 
tion'd when firſt made. And the inha- 
bitants were ſuch thieves, that they were 


forc'd to get a watch about their houſe 
4.4 every 


They 


return d to their ſhips, and the next day ſeον Ca- 


Iicur, 


Mr. 


and captain Primg's united fleets; which, wy 


had they fail'd all together to Banda, with 5; 
might have ſecur'd the property of all Thomas 


Dale. 


a 


one night ſome people broke into their 
houſe, a young man, who happer'd to 
be in that part of the houſe  wak'd, and 
caught hold of. one of them, calling out, 
Thieves ! I have one of them; but before 
the reſt could come to his afliſtanee, 
One of they heard him cry out again, The gl 
Hr Lil lain is gone, and I am kill d. As ſoon 
«tTecoa, as they could get lights, they found the 
poor lad lying dead, having receiv'd two 
wounds with a creeze or dagger. They 
ſent immediately to the watch, but no 
body being there, they went to the offi- 
cer, who affirm'd he had ſet a watch. 
Upon this Mr. Hore ſent to the vice-king, 
who came himſelf to the houſe, and at 
a the deſire of the Engliſb order d all the 
watch to be ſent for, who one by one 
took the dead man by the hand, the Eng- 
kiſh thinking, in thoſe days, that a dead 
body would bleed afreſh if touch'd by 
the murderer: But the king being in- 
form'd that one of the watch was ſick in 
bed, order'd him to be brought, who 
look' d ſo frighten'd, and was fo unwil- 
ling to touch the corps, that the King as 
well as the Engliſh, beliey'd him guilty. 
Yet, being made to take the dead man's 
hand, nothing happen'd upon it; ſo that 
there 1 proof, and he denying the 
fact, the king propos'd a trial according 
to the laws of that country; which 1 ſhall 
here inſert, and lea ve the reader at his li- 
berty to believe or not what Mr. .Hore 
affirm'd he ſaw, and with him all the 
Engliſh then at Tecoa. 


— — 


A frnge aving made a fire, they pour'd about 


trial of A gallon of oyl into a veſſel, and putting 
onc /u/- it upon the fire, let it boil, till it was fo 
75 1 hot that a green herb being put into it 
was conſumed in a moment. Then the 
perſon accus'd ſtripping his arm bare to 
the elbow, in the preſence of the king and 
all the Exgliſb, thruſt his hand into the 
boiling oyl, and took out a ſmall braſs 
bullet about the bigneſs of a musket bullet. 
This the fellow did to all their ſeeing, and 
no ſign of ſcalding having appear'd upon 
his hand orarm, he was acquitted by law, 


If this ſtory had no trick or legerdemain | 


in it, it is much a-kin to the Trial Or- 
deat, once in vogue in England, and as 
unaccountable as it. | 
Captain Bonner coming to Tecoa with 
the Dragon and Expedition, and having 
heard of the infults of the Dutch in 
thoſe ſeas, refoly'd not to load the Dra- 
gon, but to make uſe of her for a man of 
war; and had he kept that reſolution, 
perhaps it had been better for the Engliſh 
there; but upon the Bear's coming to 
that road, he chang'd his mind, and 
loaded his ſhip ſo deep, that his great 
guns were buried under the goods ſtow'd 
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every night. But it ſeems the watch was 
no honeſter than their neighbours; for 


| ſtians did the infidels ſhew themſelves, be- 
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in the ſhip; and, by a ſtrange: overſight, 
he had not left the acceſs to his ammuni- 
tion free. In this condition he lay at an- 
chor in the road of Teroa, where his own 
ſhip, the Dragon, lay, accompanied with 
the ition, the Bear, and the Roſe, 
whoſe boats'beingall aſhore upon the firſt 
of October to bring pepper aboard the o- 
ther ſhips, they ſaw fix ſhips making to- 
wards the road. At firſt the Eugliſb be- 
liev d they were Sir Thomas Dales fleet; 
but when they came nearer, without any 
flag to diſcover who they were, and find- 
ing by theit make they were not sl. 
the general began, too late, to repent t 

he had loaded his ſhip ſo deep. But the _, 
whole fleet of the enemy (for they were Dutch 
Dutch) making the of theit way to- «track 
wards the Dragon, began to fire upon f 
him, which he return'd with only one 2 
which he had free; but being reſol vd to 
ſell his ſhip and life together as dear as 
he could, he maintain'd the fight for 
three glaſſes aga inſt all their force, . altho' 
they attack'd him at onco Hut at laſt 4% l. 
the general having receiv d a ſhot in his i 
fide which diſabled him, his crew, want- . 
ing his preſence to encourage them, were dear 
overpower d by the Dutch, who boarding »-«n!, 
them, clap'd them all in irons. The other * 
three ſhips, whom the wind hinder'd to ſters of 
come to his aſſiſtance, ſeeing the Dragon, for {+ 
which was the ſtouteſt hip, in the power of 
the enemy, yielded without firing a ſhot. 

Mr. Here, who gives an account to 
the company, of this action, was aſhore 
at Tecoa whilſt it happen'd,” but he had 
ſufficient reaſon to know the truth, not 
only from what he ſaw from the land, 
but by being inform'd by the men whom 
the Dutch ſent aſhore there, in the moſt 
miſerable condition imaginable ; and e- 
ven from the general himſelf, who was 
ſent aſhore two days after the engage- 
ment; and ſo barbarous the Dutch were, 
that they order'd the poor bed, upon 
which he was ſent to land, to be brought 
from the water ſide aboard, but that Mr. 
Hore bought it at twice the value, rather 
than let the worthy general wait for bring- 
ing a better from their houſe. 

The inhabitants of Tecoa regain'd all 1 
the credit they had loſt with the Exgliſb _.. 
before, by their behaviour upon this oc- jy 
caſion; for their king came almoſt every gr 
day to viſit captain Bonner, and brought „%. 
him the beſt things his palace or country x,g!ih 
afforded, during the few days he liv'd, 
and the inhabitants kept a conſtant mar- 
ket before the Eugliſb houſe, and ſold 
proviſions of all Kinds, cheaper than they 
had done before. 'So much more like Chri- 


cauſe they were not Dutchmen. 
In the mean time, the Dutch, beſides 


the pepper they had taken in the four 
N 1 mips, 
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chips, loaded their other ſhips with the | 
ſores laid up by the factory at Tecoa, and 
ſet ſail for Bantam; but out of their great 
neroſity, left the NRaſe, which to be 
Care was of no uſe to them, in the road. 
Captain Bonner dying, in a few days, 
much lamented by his countrymen, his poor 
crew, by good providence were reliey'd 
in a month after, and put aboard three 
Engliſh ſhips commanded by captain Clif= 
fingham, which together with the Roſe 
ſer fail for England, where Mr. Hore ar- 
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| Portugueſe prize, and with her to board 

theenemy'sadmiral, and fo to ſet her a- fire; 

and ſome of the ſeamen offer d themſelves 

to execute it. | 2 
The a fleet ſet ſail to meet . ; 

them, and the fight began about nine in . 

the morning, and continuꝰd till ſix at night, 

during which time they pepper'd them off 

with their gnns; but the men who had un- 

dertaken to manage the fire ſhip, judg- 

ing the diſtance ill, or being too careful 

of their own ſafety, ſet fire too ſoon to 


riy'd ſafely with them in ſummer, 1620. 
s E CT. XVI. 


the train, and made their eſcape in their 
boat: But the current bore the prize 
quite by the enemy's fleet; ſo that when 
ſhe took fire, ſhe burn'd none but herſelf, 


Captain Shilling's ee Surat and the | to the great mortification of the Engliſh. 
Fertan gulf, in 1619, in the ſervice of However, the Eugliſb having got the 

tte Eaſt India company. 0 weather gage of them, rak'd the enemy, 

4 and eſpecially their admiral ſhip, fore 

Captain OW ARDS the end of February, | and aft with their guns in whole broad- 
Shillings 1619-20, the Eaſt India company ſides, whereas they themſelves were very 
e. fitted out four new ſhips, the London of | little obnoxious to any but their chaſe 
fan 8oo tuns, William Beffin maſter; the | guns. But a dead calm hinder'd them 


gulph, Hart of 500 tuns, Richard Blithe maſter; * 

the Roe=buck of zoo tuns, Richard Swan 

after ; and the Eagle of 280 tuns, Chri- 

Popher Brown maſter, All theſe under 

the command of captain Andrew Shil- 

ling, formerly mention'd, ſet fail from 

England, February 26, and anchor'd at 

Saldana June 24, of which, by what 

ſtipulation is not menion'd, they took 

poſſeſſion in K. James's name, and e- 

rected a mount there, call'd K. James's 

mount. | 

Sailing: from thence, they arriv'd at 

Dabul, October 26, where having ſtaid 

ten days to-refreſh, the Hart and Eagle 

went for Perſa. The London and Roe- 

The fleet "buck proceeded to Swalley bay, where 

. farts. after having convers'd with the Engliſb 

faQors, they heard that the Portugueſe 

galleons were upon the Perſſan coaſt in 

order to attack any Eugliſb ſhips they 

ſhould find there; which determin'd them 

to follow the Hart and Eagle, and to 

ſave them from being overpower'd, in 
caſe of any attempt made upon them. 

In this courſe towards the Perſian gulph, 

they took a Portugueſe ſhip of 200 tuns, 

in which they ſound 42 Arabian horſes, 

with ſome dates and raiſins. About the 

But upon beginning of December, they met their 

intelli- two ſhips, returning from their intended 

6m expedition to Perſia, upon the report of 

tugueſe che Portugueſes being there: But being [gueſes had ſuffer'd moſt in the hulls of 

d:ſyn uy reinforced by the London and Roe-buck, their ſhips, and eſpecially the admiral, 

* em, they ſhifted their helm, and all together [having been oblig'd to turn up her ſide to 

NN made towards 555 ues. As they held [ſtop leaks; whereas the greateſt loſs the 

their courſe, they came in ſight of the ¶Eugliſb ſuſtain'd was in their rigging. 

Portugueſe fleet, conſiſting of four large | They could not preciſely tell the loſs of 

galleons and two other ſhips, - beſides fri- men on the enemy's fide, but they be- 

gates. Capt. Shilling held a council of licv'd it was conſiderable; but their own 

war, in which it was agreed to put pow- | loſs was only ſo by a mortal wound gene- 

der andother combuſtible matter aboard the | ral Shilling receiy'd in the ſecond engage- 


ment, 


from-proſecuting the victory; ſo that they 

parted, and the next day they ſaw the 

Portugueſe fleet about ten miles off at 

anchor. N | 
Holding a council of war, they agreed 

to make to Jaſques, and there to land 

money and goods deſign'd for that port, 

which they did without any attempt made 

by the Portugueſes to hinder them. Ha- 

ving finiſh'd what they came for, they ſet 

fail after the Portugueſe fleet, which ha- 

ving receiy'd a recruit of men and am- 

munition from Ormus, made towards 

them upon. Innocents day, and having 4 ecend 

the wind ſo fayourable for them, that „8“. 

ſome blacks aboard the Engliſh fleet 

ſwore,, they had brought a Wizard with 

them from Ormus, to give them a wind, 

they came up with the London and Hart, 

who were forc'd to ſuſtain the whole bur- 

then of the fight for above an hour, be- 

fore the other two come up; but at laſt 

they got within ſhot of the enemy, and 

all the four fought with ſuch reſolution 

and brayery, that the Portugueſes cut The For- 

their cables and went off with the cur- me 

rent, the Engliſh following them all that ';;rc.. 

night. But taking an account of their 

ſtores, they found that they wanted am- 

munition, and therefore they thought it 

better to let them retire, | 

In theſe two engagements the Portu- 


| 
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| Eeptain'ment, whereof he died a few days after. 


Shilling 
dies of 


bis 


wornd:, buck, 8 15; 


moving 


they 


They had ſpent, in the London, 1382 
ſhot; in the Hart, 1024; in the Roe- 
and in the Eagle, 800; in all 
4021, this laſt fight, beſides ſmall 
ſhot. Th FURY | 

As ſoon as they had given their genetal 
and ſome others as decent a burial at 


m 


Jaſquet, as the occaſion allow'd, they 


open'd a white box, in which their in- 
ſtructions were, and found capt. Blithe was 
appointed to ſucceed as admiral, who, re- 
from the Hart tothe London, capt. 
Swan, the author of this account, was ad- 
vanced from the Roe-buckto the Hart, capt. 
Brown to the Roe-buck, and capt. Taylor 
to the Eagle. Having taken their poſts 
accordingly, they fail'd for Surat, where 
arriv'd the firſt of February, taking 


governor began to play the old tricks 
with them about trade, and hinder'd them 
to load their ſhips, ſo that they were fain 
to ſend the Eagle to ſeize one of their 
juncks lately arriv'd, for the releaſing of 
which, the governor complied with rea- 
ſonable terms, and took off his former 
interdict, ſuffering the merchants to deal 
with them. The like ſtratagem they 
wete forc'd to take uſe of at Decan 


for the recovery of ſome goods, belonging 


to the company, which had been ſeiz d 
by ſome ſoldiers, but were ſent back up- 
on threatning their juncks. 

Having taken in What goods they found 
for their purpoſe in thoſe parts, they di- 
vided company, ſome going aids Su 
matra, and others towards the Red Sea. 
The admiral and two others loaded for 


Boos l. 


a ſmall Portugueſe ſhip by the way. 


[ 
rugueſes had got the way to the Eaſt In- 


- confiderable trade there; yet being an in- 


out of the Spaniſh trade, which they had 


their revolt from that crown, they caſt a- 


tempt, they now turn'd their heads to- 
Wards the Indies, by the fartheſt way a- 


got ſuch footing in that country, eſpeci- 


Upon their coming to this bay, the 


2 ed. 
ah a Y „„ 4 


England, where, with ſeyeral ſtops by 
the way, they arriv'd in 1622. 


1 1 1 — 0" a. 


— — 
— — 


Some Dutch vo) 


count of their 


LTH O' the Dutch were but a ve- 
ry young republick when the Por- 


dies, and were in a fair way of making a 


duſtrious people, or neceſſity making them 
ſo, as ſoon as they found themſelves cut 


been indulg'd in for ſome time, even after 


bout how to make it up another way; 
And having in yain eſſay'd the north caſt 
paſſage, and loſt ſome ſhips in that at- 


bout, ſome time before diſcover'd by the 
Portugueſes, as we obſery'd in the begin- 
ning of the firſt book, and in a ſhort time 


ally in the Molucca and Banda iſlands, 
that they made themſelves not only conſi- 
derable in the Eaſt India commerce, but 
even maſters, in oppoſition not only to 
Spain and Portugal, but to England, and 
even to the lawful proprietors of the places 
where they ſettled. | 


But as this was a work of time, it will 


not be improper to take a ſhort view of | 


the progreſs of it, and therefore we pro- 


pole to give ſome account of their voy- 
ages to thoſe parts, and their working the | 
Spaniſh and Portugal factories out of ſome 


advantagious poſts of which they were 
poſſeſs d. | a 
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were not very acceptable to 


ages to the Eaſt Indies, with an ac- 
ſettlements there to the year 1624. 


By what we had accaſion to relate in 
the former book, of the behaviour of the 
Spaniards and Portugueſes, in the 1eyeral 
countries newly conquer'd by them, we 
may eaſily conjecture, altho? it were not 
expreſsly ſaid, that thoſe new diſcoverers 
the natives of 
the Eaſt, more than they were to thoſe 


of the Weſt Indies. 


and cruel uſage of the poor people, as if 


diſguſt at their new maſters, that they 
would gladly have thrown themſelves in- 
to the arms of any nation, which they 
had thought capable of reſcuing them 
from the {layery they were in. This in- 
clination in the natives to liberty made 
the Dutch deſign of eſtabliſhing a trade in 
the Eaft Indies much eaſier to them than 
it would otherwiſe have been, and made 
way for their ſettling thenfſel ves there, 
in ſuch a manner, as they are not ſecurer 
in Holland than they are, to this day, in 
ſome of the iſlands of the Iadian ocean. 


SE CERES Need, 
Hejink's voyage to the Eaſt Indies, 


| 


The ers- 


Their manner of ta- 492 of 


be Spa- 


King poſſeſſion, and their unjuſt oppreſſion —44 


and Por- 


they had been a ſpecies of beings far be- "<5 
neath themſelves, ſoon gave them ſuch a 5 


ep to 
the ſett⸗ 
ling of 
the 
Dutch is 
the Indies 


N April 1595 captain Eejink was em- 
ploy'd by the city of Amſterdam to 


De. 


| tail to the Eaſt Indies with four ſhips, 
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vis. the Maurice, the Holland; the Am- 
ſterdam;, and à pinnace, to go by the 
way. of the cape of Good. Hope, whilſt 
others went a wild gooſe chaſe after the 

zorth caſt paſſage to the ſame country. 

Bur this rout. by Africa, being new to 

them, they were above a whole year be- 

fore: they | arriv'd in the Indian ocean; 
and whether their heads were ſo bent up- 
on the Eaſt: Indies; that they did not 


think it worth their while to relate | 


any adventutes they met with by 
the way, or that they really wander'd 
all that while in the wide ocean, with- 
out touching land, I ſhall not pretend to 
determine, but we have no account of 
any memorable occurrence, till we find 
them at Sumatra in May 1596, where 
they made a ſhort ſtay, and paſſing thro' 
the ſtreights of Sunda, they 'arriv'd, in 
June at Bantam. bal! 
As this firſt attempt was only an in- 
troduction to the Eaſt India trade, there 
was little done to their advantage, nor 
did they ſtay long enough in the country 
to make any ſettlements, only they ſoon 
ſaw that there was no good to be done 
with the natives by fair means, becauſe 
they were not . maſters of  themſelyes, or 
at leaſt; that they were ſo far under the 
influence of the Partugueſes, at that time 
ſubjects of Spain, that they could not 
expen great encouragement from them. 
he firſt umbrage they took of any 
danger from that quarter, was their being 
viſited by the Portugueſes in Bantam 
road, who, altho' they profeſs d friend- 
ſhip to them, they pereciv'd that they 
were very diligent in making obſcrya- 
tions of every thing aboard ;'and/it hav- 
ing been but a very ſhort. time before 
that, that the Dutch had reyolted from 
their obedience to the king of Spain, it is 
no wonder if admiral Hejint and his fleet 
were jealous of the Portugueſe behaviour. 
However, they treated them handſomely 
aboard, and ſuffer d them to go aſhore 
again without ſhewing 
truſt. 53 84 $7 „ang D34FIFITE 
The government of Bantam Was, at 
that time, in the hands of a protector, or 
viceroy-; becauſe the ſon of their late 
king having marry'd a Portugueſe wife, 
and been bred among the Portugueſes, 
they did not think fit to allow him the 
cxerciſe of the government. It is true, 
they did not baniſh him, but they oblig'd 
him to ſubmit to a protector, and al- 
lowed him the name of king and wor 
them ſhew'd. all the honours due to His 
dignity, bating obedience: and they kept 
him in ſufficient ſtate, and, by the e 
. ample of his tutors the Portugueſes, they 
call'd him Ceſar, W tet 56 
This Ceſar, at the inſtigation of the 


yives of 
Pantam. 


Are vi- 


ſued by 


the Por- 
tugueſes. 


Durch / ager to che at ladies 


any ſign of. miſ- | 


he had been depriv'd of his Birth Right, 
went aboard of the Duteh fleet, and in- 
tended in a very folemh manner to have 
invited the admiral and all the officers of 
the fleet to come aſhore to an entertain- 
ment he was to prepare for them. But 
before this happen d the protector having 
been aboard, had given them ſome ac- 
count of "Geſar's attachment to the Por- 
tugueſes, and of their danger from the ha- 
tred they bore to their nation: He had 
likewiſe appriz d them of the ſtate of the 
government at that time. So that the 
Durch, to whom the renouncing the au- 
thority of Kings, was not at all diſagreca- 
ble, treated with the . Vice Roy, as if he 
had been the Sovereign, and enter'd into 
Tipulations with him for future trade. 
But as they found that Ceſar had ſtill 
great intereſt in the iſland, they thought 
it not amiſs to gain his good graces, or at 
leaſt to take off the edge of his malice to 
them: And therefore as he was upon the 
point of going aboard to invite the officers, 
and that the Portugueſes' were as good as 
ready to attack the ſhips with a conſider- 
able force, in the abſence of their officers, ha- 
ving ſtipulated with Ceſar that he ſhould 
have all the goods aboard, with an addition 
of zooo ducats from the Portigueſes, in 
conſidetation of giving them the Dutch 
ſhips; as this plot was juſt ripe for exccu- 
tion, a good preſent to Ceſar ſrom the g 
Dute h admiral, gave a turn to the whole Durch 


he went directly to Facatra,  fiying og 
that the Dutch were honeſt people. and 
the Portugutſes were unjuſt in their de- 
ſign . Wend HEEL N in 
This diſappointment was à great trou- 
ble to the Fortugueſes, but not being in a 
condition to attack the Dutch fleet in fair 
war, they gave over thoughts of it at that 
time; and the Dutch enter d into articles 
with the vice roy, and the people of 
Bantam, and began an open trade. But 
as the kindneſs of this protector, in diſ- 


* 


covering : 
gainſt 1 Dach, was only to have it in Pler. 
his power to oppreſs them himſelf, and 
to become maſter of their ſhips and goods; 
after he had ſavd them from the others, 
all the articles he had made with then © 
came to nothing, and he iſſu d out a pro- 
clamation prohibiting all trade with tliem, 
and was manning a fleet of fmall ſhips to 
fall upon theirs when the greateſt numbet 
of them were aſhore. But the Dutch be- 
ing 'apprehenſfive of ſome ill deſign, and 
now confirmid in it, by this unpolitic pro- 
clamation; made what Haſte they co 
aboard; but the vice roy getting intelli- 
gence of it, ſent a party and ſtoppꝰd ſome 
of them. The admiral ſent him a meſ- 


Portugueſes, by following whoſe counſels 
No. - V. +; 


: 
S - - 


ſage to teleaſe his men, and upon his re- 
5 * " fuſing 


affair, and inſtead of going on with the prevent. 
ſcheme agreed upon with his old friends, 4% « 


445 


A plot 


the plot of the Portugneſes a. Another 


40 


lag to 00 it, ahne ich all b 
"tbe ſhips, and cannonaded Bantam. This | 


Dutch ſavd the Dutch priſoticrs for that time g action, the King and moſt of his company 
2m but the Bantameſes being WHERE were kill'd, and the (King's ſon taken 
_ put them all priſoner, with ſomeothers, hQ diſcoyer'd 


upon their town, refoly'd to 


to death, which had been executed; if | 


they had not been divided about the | taken that ſhip by forte. 
I. From + thence,” they remov'd, and by 


manner of their death. Jon FIN 
Ia the mean time, the Durch ſeiz'd'| 
ſome junks and other veſſels belonging to 
Bantam, and ſent a thundering meflage 
to the vice-roy that they would burn 
all the veſſels with the men belonging to 
them, unleſs he releas'd their 2 
which had the wiſh'd effect, and the Durch 
Tet fail for Facatra. | 
As this breach of faith with the Dutch 

had been carry'd on by means of the Por- 
tugueſe intereſt at Bantam, they of that 
nation had ſome hot words with the vice- 
roy, for having proſecuted the” Durch 
with ſo little vigour, and the oonteſt 
2 high, the Portugueſes ſeiz'd 
ome of the junks which the Durch had 

" releas'd, This the vice roy diſſembled 
his reſentment of, for the preſent, but 
ſoon after took his opportunity of reven- 
ging, for, under colour of ſolemnizing a 
marriage at Jacatra, he fitted out a fleet 
at Bantam, and fell upon the Portugueſe 
galleys, who were not prepared for the 
attack, and having boarded them, kill'd 
all they found aboard, and divided the 
ſpoil; the other ſhips belonging to Portu- 
gal cut their cables, and made the beſt of 
their way to Malacca. bo. 
The Dutch were receivd with much 
civility at Jacatra, and ſtaid there ſome 
days to refreſh themſelves; but kept ſtill 
upon their guard, having little reaſon to 
truſt the honeſty of the Javans, after 
the treatment they had met with from 
their countrymen at Bantam. Leaving 
that bay in December, they fail'd to Ti- 
ban and Cidaia, two towns in the ſame 
land of Java, where they traded for 
cloves and nutmegs; but the Gdaians, 
M: at the inſtigation of the Porrupueſes, ſet 
at tack d upon the Anſt erdam and the pinnace, 
«:Cidaia. With twelve arm'd praws, and Kill'd 12 
of the Dutab, and wounded two; but 


But put 


he Je the other two ſhips coming to their aſſiſts indeed they did not neglect to improve it. 
ance, the Cidaiaus fled, and the Durch, 


vans to 


the rout, in the purſuit, xill'd 1 50 of their men 


| 1. UmtvßRsAIL TRNAVHITEI. ; 


' Hand of Bali, a place near the ſouth eaſt 
point of | Javay/ about twelve German 


ſome time, here among other things the 


| „Boe 
would: baye fürcsd his way aboard, the 
Amſterdam fir d upon him, and in this. 


to them, that the Eing intended to ha ve 
ſtreſs of weather were fain to put into the ud 


miles in circuit, but vety rich, and popu- 
lous. The King of this iſland is ſery'd 
in great ſtate, and is but ſeldom ſeen; his 
common utenſils, eſpecially for his table, 
are all ſolid gold. The Dutch ſending to 
him for leave to refreſh at his iſland, he 
come along with the meſſengers with his 
guards, and his chariot drawn” by buffa- 
lo's, he himſelf driving it. It ſeems (al- 
tho? there is no account given of it in the 
authors we make uſe of) that the king al- 
low'd them to come aſhore ; for they give 
an account of the fertility of the place, and 
of ſome of their cuſtoms, particularly, 
that the religion of the iſland is heatheniſh, 
and that they hold tranſmigration of fouls; 
that they conſequently abſtain from eat- 
ing any thing that eyer had life. That 
they marry only once; and if the wife 
dies firſt, the husband lives a mournfut 
widower all his life after 3; but if he dies 
firſt; ſhe muſt burn ſor company at bis 
funeral pile. 

The Dyrch having ftaid at this iſland 


natives told them of Sir Francis Drake's 
having deen there ſome years before, 
began now to think of returning 
Which they put in execution in | 
HOLA and in'Anguſt they arriv'd with ho oe 
threes of 


— 


turn to 


their ſhips in the Texel. The Holland. 
Amſterdam they burn d before they left 
India, for want of men to work her, ha- 
ving deen reduced from 249, which was 
their complement at ſetting out, to 90. 
This voyage coſt the merchants of Amſter- 
dam 290, 00 florins; and altho' there was 
little got by it, yet they were ſatisfied . 
that they had ſound the way to a country 
| where good traffick might be had, and 


there, they coaſted along the iſland of 
They go 


Java, and ſtoppd at Madura, Which 
n govern'd by , a king of its own, Who 


ra. 


ſending a meſſage to them that he would 
pay them a viſit aboard their ſhips, | they 
ſent him word, that he ſhould be wel- 
come, provided he only brought ſix men 
with him: But his majeſty, probably ha- 
ving ſome other view beſides 4 bare viſit, 


MO SECT: IL 
Finding no eneguragement any longer g 1 8 * hea 


| Thi ſecond Dutch voyage, - ts the Eaſt 


Indies 


Dildo 

HE Durch, who are ſeldom blind 
do their own intereſt, and leave no 
Rane: unturn'd to promote the trade of 
their nation; finding by the account given 
them by-thote:who had been employ d in 
the laſt voyage, that there was vaſt ad- 


3 
* 
. 
1 
— 
. 


came to the Amſterdam wich a great 
number of arm'd praws, and When hel 


Vantage to be had among the iflands in 
the Indian ocean, if it were not inter- 
rupted 


Chap. II. | 7 The Progreſs of the Dutch trade. 
©"  Fepted'by the power of the Portugneſes; | Banda iſlands, where they had liberty 
refoly'd to Enereaſe their fleet, and to loſe | of trade. 8 
no time in getting at leaſt a ſhare in that] One would have thought that the 
commerce, of which the Spamards and | Dutch ſhould have been well us in the 
Portugueſe mice fo conſiderable an har- 


| Banda iſlands, becauſe they had no ki 
Non” veſt. And therefore; 4 * there, but were under the Stermen PRE 
Mage In the year 1598 they fitted out x | the Oranteyr or lords, and perhaps they 
eccius 


De fleet of eight fail, vis. the Maurice, the 
eight Amſterdam (a new ſhip) the Holland, 
ſbipi ſers the Freezland, and Zealand, the Gelder 


might have been better treated than they 
were, and might ha ve got poſſeſſion of 
thoſe iffands, as they did ſoon aſtet of the 


7 - land,theUtrecht,and the Over-iſel, giving | Motuceas, if they had only confin'd them- 
eve them thoſe names, becauſe prince Maurice ſelves to trade. But of this more after- 


and forme of the Safes were concern'd 
in the undertaking. This fleet was com- 
manded by admiral Neccius, aboard the 
Maurice, and in the whole fleet were 560 
men. They ſet fail the firſt of May, and 
all got.ſafe to the cape of Gopd Hope with- 
our ſeparating, but there they parted by 
foul weather, or want of care, ſome gets 
ting to St, Mary iſland near the ſonth 
ecdaſt of Africk, and others to the iſland 
of Cerna, to which they gave the name 
of Manrice iſland near Madagaſcar. This 
laſt place they commend as a very fruit- 
ful plat of ground; and there they faw 
tortoiſes ſo large, that ten men could fit 
in one of their ſhells. F 
Having left this iſland, they went to 
Bam am, where after ſome ſtruggle, they 
were allow'd trade, and about a month | 
after, were join'd by the reft of their 
fleet from St. Mary's. Having laded four 
ſhips, they ſent them home, and with 
them Neccins Himſelf went, leaving the 
command of the reſt to Wibrand Mar- 
wick. The four ſhips which ſtaid, de- 
fign'd for the Moluccas, but, in their way 
thither, parted to take in proviſions at | 
different places, in the iſland of Java : 
127 The Amſterdam and Utrecht going to 
i= lava, Araſbay, a town of Madira, ſent a 
boat aſhore to defite leave to Water, the 
people detain'd them, and upon their | ib, w | 
ſending others to ask the reaſon of jt, || before they ſet out upon another; but in 
they likewiſe were made priſoners, and an the year 1599, before they could know 
exorbitant ranſom demanded for them; What ſucceſs their laſt fleet had, they ſet, 
But the captain ſending to Jortam for | out three ſhips, under the command of Several 
the other two ſhips, they landed a con- Steven van Hagen. And that they might 15 N 
ſiderable numbet of men to force the 7a. | carry on the buſineſs in good carneſt, as Holland. 
vans to releaſe the priſoners, they per- | foon as Neccius came home in 1600, as ö 
ceived the enemy were headed by two | has been already related, they gave them 
Portugneſe officers. Juſt as they had en- | only time to unlade, and adding fix ſhips 
ag'd, a ſtorm riſing, the Durch thought | to them, ſent them directly back under 
to go and ſecure their ſhips; and there- the ſame' admiral's command. In ſhort, 
fore retir'd fighting to their hoats, two] in the ſpace of three years, there were 
of which overſetting, they loſt 25; and | employ'd in the Dutc/ ſeryice above 26 


Wards. 

Tube ſhips which ſtaid at Anboyna took 
in ſome part of the lading there, and the 
teſt at the Molnccas, where they ſettled 
4 correſpondence, - and took a view of all 
the iſlands of any note thereabouts, and 
then, according to concert, met their 
| companions at Bantam, and being all 
| fichly loaded, they return'd to Holland 
in the year 1600, where admiral Neccius 
had ſafely landed in April that fame year. 


The farther rogreſs of the Dutch trade 
> | . 17 vis 1 


| E after voyages from Holland were 
ſo frequent, and ſuch ſhort accounts 
given of them, and thoſe ſo blended to- 
gether, that there is no diſtinguiſhing 
them by ſections, we ſhall thetefore fol- 
low the example of others, and give the 
reader as diſtinct and chronological a rela- 

tion as we can, in one view. 
The Dutch had now got a taſte of the 
ſpices brought from the Indies, and they 
Pleasd their palates ſo much; that they 
were feſolv'd to Have them at any rate; 
and therefore they did not, ke the Eng- 
fox the return of one voyage, 


between 40 and 50 were taken; ſo that 
they were fain to redeem the priſoners at 
2000 reals. | 

Setting fail for the Moluccas, they paſs d 
by many iflands, and at laſt arriv'd at 
Amboyna, where they hir'd a houſe, but 
dada. not finding goods ſufficient to load all 
thgir ſhips, two of them went to the 


fe is cr. 


rive at 


ſhips in the Eaſt 
returtd home with rich cargoes, 


that they made it a national concern, an- 


the ſeveral companies which had before 
traded by themſelves no united, and be 


came one, and this by order of the States; 


ſo that joining all their ſtocks into one 


Indies,” moſt of which 


This encourag'd them to that degree, | 


bank 


þ = 


43 


i 


19 .che nad fix millions of florins for 
the Eaſt India trade. | Ws 
Hlarninius ſaild to the Indies. with five 


ſhips, and upon his going to. Sunda. had 
intelligence of the Portugueſes beſieging 
Bantam with eight large ſhips and 20 
frigates. The Dutch conſidering that by 
defeating. this armado, they . ſhould at 

once diſable the Port — 8 and in- 
gratiate themſelves with the people of 
Bantam, and ſo facilitate their commerce, 
r ſail'd directly thither, and falling in with 
— % the enemy's fleet, after a ſharp fight, he 
Porru- put them to the rout, ſunk ſome, took 


| others, and ſome of them ſet, fixe;to. their 
e aft 


Bantam. OWN ſhips. - A few of the frigates made 


off, whom they had not time to purſue ; 
and ſo they fay'd Bautam to the great 
Joy of the people, who careſs'd them af- 
ter an extraordinary manner. 
The remains of this ſcatter'd fleet went 
to Amboyna, and there vented their ſpleen 

againſt the poor inhabitants for the miſ- 

chief the Dutch had done them at Bantam. 

Whilſt Harminius was complemented 

by the people of Bantam ior having ſav'd 

their town from being deſtroy'd by the 

A rich common enemy, Hemskirk, another Dutch 
Porru- captain, who commanded a part of the 
guelſe. Þ Amſterdam fleet, took a rich Portugueſe 
2 4 y ſhip of 1400 tuns, laden with ſilk, ſugar, 
captain musk, cotton, c. valu'd at ſeveral mil- 
Hems- Ijons of florins. She had on board 700 men 
lark. and 100 women. Hemskirk retum'd to 

Holland in 1604. | = 1 

About the ſame time likewiſe Spil/ber- 
gen, another of their ſea captains, traded 

Spilber. in and about the iſland of Ceylan, which 
gencomes Was diyided into ſeveral diſtinct kingdoms, 
Ceylan The king of Batecoli or Baticola receiy'd 
him Kindly, and allow'd him to trade in 

his country; and the King of Candea ha- 

ving expreſs d a deſire to ice him, he was 
furniſh'd at Baticola with conveniencies of 
travelling by land, and had a good retinue 

to accompany him to the frontiers of Cax- 

dea, where he was met by the elephants 

and a guard ſent by the king to conduct 

him to his court. 

In the dominion of Candea the Portu- 

gueſes had a fort call'd Colombo ſome ten 

years before Spilbergen arriv'd in Ceylan, 

in which fort the king Fimala, who now 

invited Spiibergen, had been educated by 

the Portugueſes during the life of Darma, 

the former king. They had baptiz'd him 

by the name of Don John of Auſtria; and 

he being a perſon of great intereſt in the 
Kingdom, (for indced he was their lawful 

king) got himſelf declar'd king upon the 

5 of Darma. But the Portugueſes 

aving a delign upon the kingdom by a 

marriage between the late king's daughter, 

whom. they had likewiſe baptiz'd by the 

hame of Catharina, and their vice roy of 


| make Lopes king, by the ſame tenure 


was ſo great at Goa, . Malacca, and Ceys © 

lan, that they oblig'd Fimala to leave 

his palace and retire to the woods, and 

they had the lady among them, being then 

about ten yea of age, and her deſignd 1 e. 

husband was like wiſeat Colombo, and had 3 

taken poſſeſſion, in right of Cat barina, abingdia 

of the city of Caudea. But Fimala ha- Ceylun 

ving a great number of friends who re- 

ſorted to him, altho' they were not ſuffi- 

cient. to take the city, they were able e- 

nough to meet the Portugneſes in the 

field. And thereſore he ſnut up all the 

ways by which proviſions could be brought 

into the city, which ſoon had the deſir'd 

effect, and Lopez leading his forces againſt 

Fimala, they ſoon engag'd, and the vice 

roy was kill'd in the battle. After this 

| Fimala was univerſally acknowledg'd by 

the Cangeans, and took peaccable poſſeſſi- 

on of the throne. | ; 
Fimalg's father was the lawful King of 

Candea, but had been diſpoſſeſs'd of 

it unjuſtly by Darma, a neighbouring 

prince, . and was oblig'd to haye recour 

to the N for refuge againſt the 

uſurper. The Portugueſes, thinking, per- 

haps, that their putting it in the young 

prince's. power to acquire an heavenly 

crown by becoming a Chriſtian, was ſuffi- 

cient compenſation for the loſs of that 

which was his own by inheritance, -con- 

triy'd this match with the uſurper's daugh- 

ter, after her father's death, reſolving to 


| 


that Darma had held the crown. But 
Fimala, wiſely thinking that religion was 
not inconſiſtent with claiming his BIR TN 
Richr, and that however good the reli- 
gion was of ſuch as would cut him out of 
it, yet he was ſure they did not act upon 
good principles, by perpetuating UsuR- 
PATION., upon his natural born ſubjects, 
upon any pretence whatſoever, he retolv'd 
to ſet up for himſelf, againſt the invaders 
of his right, and with the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
who durſt join him againſt thoſe foreign 
invaders, he attempted to aſſert his ſo- 
yercignty, and to chaſe the wſarpers. out 
of his dominion. - And providence fayour'd 
his righteous cauſe, and he'got-the better 
of thoſe who would have kept him out of his 
throne in the fear of the Loxp; and was 
now in peaceable poſſeſſion of Caudea, 
when Spilbergen arriv'd there; for he had 
not. only expell'd them from the capital 
city, but had beaten them out of Colom- 
ba too; and had made them pay for having 
kept him out of his right, and for having 
plunder'd his people, altho' they ſtill had 
{ome forts in the iſland, | 
When Spilbergen appear d at court, the 
king receiv'd him graciouſly, and ente 
tain d him friendly. The Dutch obſcry' 
that the furniture of the palace was, at 


Malacca, Lopes de Soſa; and their power 


leaſt, in the Portugueſe faſhion, either as 


having 


Chap 


juſtly, 


The 


Dutch 
ſettle 4 


eAory at Carry 
Tesla. - ſhould 


other purpoſes they had occaſion for. 


this prince, Spilber gen having return'd to 
his ſhips, — 2 — the coaſt of Ce- 


Neccius 


ereves at 


likewiſe that he was a great lover of mu- 


— 


III. The. Progreſs af rhe Dutch 2 une. \ - 


having been taken from thoſe people, (and | 
for the injuries they had done bim) 
or that he affected ornaments like thote 
us d by the Portugusſes. The king ſeem'd 
ſurpriz d that the Dutch were fair men, 
for he had been made to believe that there 
were no dther white people in Eurupe but 
the Portugueſes. When the admiral talk'd 
to him of trade, he reliſh'd-it very. well, 
and told him that he and his queen ſhould 
mortar themſel ves, rather than they 
want any thing neceſſary ſor buil- 
a fort for their defence, and for all 


ding 
To engratiate the Dutch farther with 


lan, and brought in three Portugueſe 
ſhips, which he burn'd, and brought all 
their men priſoners to the king, which 
was 2 moſt agreeable preſent z and finding 


fick, he beſtow'd on him two muſicians, 
one of whom his majeſty adyanced to the 
poſt of ſecretary 3 but whether his talent 
was as good for this laſt employment as 
he thought it was for the other, I cannot 
” this iſland Spilber gem got good ſtore 
of cinnamon, and many precious ſtones, | 
p__ ularly one carbuncle df a ſurprizing 
igneſs, weighing 400 carats, and here 
they fix'd a trade and factory, which has 
been of great uſe to Holland, and where 
they have a colony to this day. The 
Dutch for the moſt part call'd prince Mau- 
rice their king, and Spilbergen had given 
the king of Candea that prince's picture, 
and having ſettled his affairs there, de- 
parted to other parts of the Indies. 
In the mean time Nercius, who, as we 
obſery'd before, was come'to the Indies 
with a new fleet, being arriv'd at Ban- 
tam, the Dutch had a good underſtand- 
ing with the Indians, ſo that the go- | 
vernor gave them to underſtand, that the 
Portugueſes had ſent to him, by means of 
the king of Tuban, for leave to attack 
them in that road, having 40 ſhips ready 
for that purpoſe at Jacatra. Whether 
Neccius believ'd this report or not, is not 
certain; but he left Bantam, and ſail'd 
to the Molucca's, and at Ternate had a 
ſcuffle with ſome Portugueſe ſhips, where 
he came off with loſs, being himſelf woun- 
ded, as were ſeveral of his men. His 
next courſe was towards the Philippin 
iſlands, and from thence to the coaſt of 
China, and landing ſome men at Macao, 
they were kept priſoners, and the admi- | 
Tal not being in a condition to force the 
natives to releaſe them, they were fain to 
fail without them. Coming to an iſland 
near the coaſt of Cochinchina, in 11 de- 
grees 30 minutes, call'd Avarella Talca, | 


| Naſſav's 


eating lome certain fruit, as they ſuppos'd 
the people run diſtracted for ſome time, 
and in different manners : - Some fancy'd 


ſome were fighting with ſerpents, or wild 
beaſts. And jt was a wonder tliat they 
did not murder one _angther whilſt this 
madneſs continu'd. But it ſeems there 
were ſome left who had not raten of that 
mad fruit, and ſo conducted their ſhips to 
Patana in Malacca, | where they, met 
with Kind entertainment; and their men 
having recover'd their ſenſes, the, queen 
of the place allow'd them to trade, 
Here they heard that the men whom thi y 
beliey'd to have been furptizd by the 
Chineſes at. Macao, had been taken by 
their friends the Portwgneſes, and ſent to 
Goa, In this place they had ſtore of pro- 
viſions, and aw how the Malaccant 
caught the wild clephatits, by ſending the 
tame ones looſe among, à drove of t 
and when they were engag' d in battle to- 
gether, the people threw. ropes about the 
wild ones, and caught them. Rf 
In the year 1602 
from Holland, conſiſting of 14 ſail, where- 


admiral, At their coming into the Indian 
ocean, they diſpers'd, ſome to Ceylan, 
ſome to the Molucca s, ſome to China, 
and others to Bantam. It was De 
Waert's chance to go to Ceylan, where 
the good uſage Spi/bergen met with was a 
great inducement to hope for trade. 
At his arrival in Ejmala's dominions, 
he was receiv'd aftct a moſt magnificent 


manner, the road above a mile from the 


- 


with ſoldiers. don as he came into 
the chamber of preſence, he ſaw the king 
ſitting in great ſtate, and near him was 
"nh which his majeſty had 
from Spi/bergen. De Waert having kneel'd 
before him, according to the cuſtom of 
the country, and being rais'd up by the 
king with great civility, was ask'd by 
him,; M hat was his country and bnſi- 
-— oh To which he readily anſwer'd, 

hat he belong d to the country where 
that prince (pointing to the picture) go- 
vern d, and that his buſineſs was trade 
and commerce. This Tais'd an uniyerſal 
joy in all the audience, becauſe they had 
ſome ſuſpicion that he might have been 
from ſome other country. Having been 
ask'd again, how he came to venture a- 
ſhore without having ſecurity for his ſafe- 
ty; De Waert anſwer'd with addreſs 
enough, That he would truſt more than 
his and his people's lives to his majeſty's 
honour and generoſity. The king was 


they found no inhabitants, altho they 


well * gh pleas d with this compli- 
5 ä 


they were haunted by devils, others were 
converbing . with angels of another kind ; 


placed in full view prince Maurice of 


453 


a the track of men and beaſts. But by N 7d 
; | occgſen A 
Hui 


a new fleet ſailed Warwick 
£dmiral 
of 14 


of Warwick was admiral, and Maert vice Dutch. 


The vice 
admiral 
Waert 
Foes ro 


city of Candea being lin'd on both ſides Ceylan. 
$ 


ti well 
receiv d 
by king 
ment, Fimala. 


- 


"IE ment, and entering into a more 8 

converſation with him, expreſs'd great 

animoſity towards the Portugueſes, and 

aſſurd De Waert, that if he would join 

him, and with his ſhips, and thole of 

his country, now in the Indies, Tectre 

him againſt any invaſion from G by 

the Portugueſes, he would attack their 

forts in Ceylan with 26,000 men, and as 

faſt as he ſhould conquer them, he would 

put them into his hands. At the fame 

time made him a preſent of a gold bowl, 

in Which, to do him honour, he made his 

daughter drink to Him, and afterwards 

prelent him With it as her gift, He like- 

wife gave him 25 quintails of cinnamon, 

and 5 of pepper, and fent him back to 

his ſhips in à very honourable manner, 

becauſe De Mert had told him that he 

muſt conſult his admiral concerning the 
ropofal made to him. wil 

ſoon as De Waert went aboard, he 

ſail'd for Aben, where having a conſe- 

rener With the reſt of the Dutch who 

were there, =: agreed to accept of the 

propoſal, and fitted out fix ſhips to go to 


ing of Aben, to whom they commu- 
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A ef hh of the king of Candea. The | pro 


them to the King of Cundea, they put 
them all in one Nip, and ſent ciem a way. 
This Was Worſe chan killing the cows; 
for the king of Candea was 10 diſabli 
at Wart, that he Was reſoly'd to be re- 
veng d ; ſor he had expected to have had 
the priſoners given up to Him. He ſent, 
bly wiel chat view, to defire Do = 
ert to come and ſpeak to him W) 
accordingly landed with 20 men; but 
the king pretending to take his advice + 
about the flege, or ſome other affair 
which could not be ended at bne fconfe- 
rence, perſwaded the vice- ad miral to fend 
the greateſt part of his men aboard, und 4 
imſelf to ſtay with him ſomo dA with pc.” 
a mall retinue; which he, without fa 4% 1, 
pecting any foul play, conſented to- “ ny 
ter they were gone, the King; Who bad 4, 
hitherto. been ſo good a friend to the he 54 
Dutch, fell upon De Waert, and cut him «fied. 
and all his followers to pieces. 
After this execution, he ſent a meſſage 
aboard the fleet, with an account of it, 
pretending that De „ aert had beha vd 
with inſolence towards him, which bad 
ok d his people to Kill them but he 
aſſur'd the Dutch he would make good 
all that he had promis'd, provided they 


' 
mg) 


nicated-their deſign, promoted it all he 

could, to leſſen the ſtrength of the Por- 

Tupueſes in the udies; and when the 

Dutch ſhips ſet out for Ceylan, according 

to concert, he ſent aa ambaſſador along! 

with them. | 

At their arrival, under the command 

of De Waert, at Baticata, they ſent! 

to acquaint the King of Candea of their 

being there. The king baving march'd 

his troops to Manacrawari, towards the 

fonth point of the iſland, deſir'd Vaert 

to fail towards Punto de Gallo, a Por- 

| rugueſe fort upon that point, which he 

As fir e delign'd to attack by land. But before 

boncern this meſſage came to him, the Durch had 

ing the mortally offended the King of Baticala 

ſoul of and all his people, by having kill d ſome 

. cows which they reſus'd to ſell them for 

food, out of an apprehenſion, that the 

ſouls of the creatures, kill'd to be eaten, 

went to hell, for ſo their religion taught 

them; how ridiculous ſocver this notion 

was, the Dutch, who knew it to be their 

opinion, had better have kept Leut for 

ſome time, than to have difoblig'd their 

friends by cating fleſh : for it was with 

much to do that they could make up 

matters with them by all the acknow- 
ledgments they could make. 


— 


The Aﬀer this breach was made up, they 
Durch ſet fall for Punto de Gallo, where they 
4 el to a ſt ho } ſt. ; . F 
Punto de Caſt anchor to guard the coaſt, Whilſt Fi- 


Gallo to Mala came with his land-forces to at- 
aft tack the fort. Here the Dutch took ſour 
* Portugueſe ſhips, but having promis'd 

upon their ſubmitting to ſend the men 


would aſſiſt him in reducing the fort; 
but they had enough of hit premiſes, 
and being reſolvid not to truſt. to his 
word any longer, and'not being in a con- 
dition to revenge the dearh of thoir vice- 
admiral, they f the beſt of their way 1, f 
ro Achen, leaving the King to take the ſails to 
See b ume. Ace 
Altho' nothing ean excuſe the barba- 
rity of this act in murdering people in 
cool blood, yet eonſidering the friendſhip 
thew'd by this king to the Duich all 
along, and the preſent uſe he had for 
them, one would be tempted to believe 
that ſome occaſion muſt have been 
by De Waert, beſides the ſeriding away 
the priſoners. Perhaps the king's expo- 
ſtulating too warmly with him for that 
action, might have provok'd ithe Durch- 
mum (little ns'd in his country to have 
much reſpect for k ings) to ſay ſomething 
that might breed a quarrel, àndithe 
ple about the king being accuſtom'd to 
mew more than proper regard for him, 
might have kill'd the vice-admiral and 


his people in the firſt ſally of their fury. 
However this was, the poor Duc hmen 
loſt their lives, and Holland, for that 
time, the fair proſpect of the ſole trale 
of chat iſland. us 5 
Whilf theſe tranſactions were eatrying Ver | 
on by De Waert in the Indies, the f. 
Dutch company ſent another fleet of 12 ½ . 
Maps the ſame way, under the command [er; 
df Veer Hagen. They ſer ſail from Hot- 1-7 
and in 1603, and coaſting along the Ai. 


dut of thoſe parts, and not to deliver 


can ſhore, from the cape of Good = 
; * 93 ey 


ChapoaHE 
they came to Mozambick, a ſmall iſland 
. that coaſt'in 15 degrees ſ. latitude, 
where. was a Portugueſe tort, which they 
defign'd to attack; but finding it too 

for all their force, they contented 
themſelves with having taken ſome Por- 
: eſe ſhips, in fight of the caſtle, and 
| ad on. their courſe towards G, with the 


ſiame intention to drive the Portugueſes 
15: de. out of that place. But their arrival 
2 275 there, they ſound the enemy ſo well pre- 
20a ißt par d for them, that they belie d their 
«1% jaſteuctions had been betrayed in Zope, 
before they ſet out, and that intelligence 
had been ſent from Lisbon to put them 
Finding it impracticable to do any good 
here, they ſaibd toCananor, and from thence 
at the deſireof thedamorin, to Calicut, where 
they took a Portugueſe ſhip with powder 
and ammunition Ceylan; and, in a 
few days afterwards, engag'd with nine 
Portugueſeſhips, and kill d a great many 
of theenemy's men, without encumbering 
e. themſelves with priſoners. Here they 
"veſt; enter 'd into articles with the Samorin, 
ut Cali- by oath and writings. | 
cut. Having ſettled matters at Calicut, they 
diſpers'd to different iſlands, ſome going 
to Sumatra, others to Ceylan. But u- 
niting again the February following, they 
ſail'd to the Moluccas; and in the way 
thither, they attack d the caſtle of Am- 
4oma, which was deliver'd up to them by 
the Portugueſes, upon condition that ſuch 
of their nation as had a mind to ſtay upon 
the iſland ſhould be allow'd the ſame li- 
berties the Dutch enjoy'd, and ſuch as 
would leave it, might have leave to re- 
Toe tire; this being agreed to, the Duteh took 
Dutch poſſeſſion of the caſtle with all the ord 
rr da nance and warlike ſtores; and 40 Portu- 
the caſile gueſe families ſtaid, having ſworn allegiance 
end iſand to the ſtates of Holland; about/boo more 
Fw _ ſhip'd off to other Portugueſe colo- 
After this ſucceſs, they proceeded to 
Tidare in the Molucca's, and ſummon'd 
che caſtle to ſurrender. In this they were 
ſupported by the king of Ternate, who 
accompanied them with 14 Corocorns, or 
large barks, full of ſoldiers, by which he 
kept the king of Tidore inawe, ſo that he 
durſt not move to give the Portugueſes 
any aſſiſtance. However, che- gun in 
the caſtle behav d with great eourage, and 
in all probability had oblig'd the Dutch to 
give over their attempt as impracticable, 
if, by an unlucky accident, of which the 
cauſe is uncertain, their magazine had not 
taken fire, and blown up a part of the 
caſtle with about o men. This ſo diſ- 
. ,  courag'd the Portugueſes, that being no 
2 7 longer in a condition to hold out, the 
tber of Jarrender'd the place in the fight of the 


| 
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| durſt not move to aſſiſt them. This crown'l 


the ſucceſs of the Dutch, by putting them 
in the poſſeſſion of all the Molucca iflands, 
except Solar, which the/Potrugueſes ſtili 
kept. This happen'd in 1605. 1 
The Dutch were now triumphant in 
the Indian iſlands, nor did their country- 
men at home ſtarve the cauſe for watt of 
due ſupplies. For, this year, notwith- 
ſtanding all rhe Vluſter and doiſe made b 
che King of $pamin forbidding them trade 
in all his dominions, they ſent out Mat- 
liof, with ta ſhips, to purſic the conquelts 
in the Indies, giving him inſtruct ions to 
make alliances” with as many kings and 
ſtates, as he could bring into the Hh 


iatereſt, againſt the Porturveſes.  Mat- 


lief, having comunicated his orders tb the 


king of Jor, heard from him that the Ve 
toy of Co was with à fleet at +); 


ready to attack that place. This dęter- 
mind the Durch *adntiral to raiſe what 
friends he could among tlie hejghibottring 


land to Malacca, à town belongi 
the Portugneſes, upon that part of India 
call'd the en Ober ſoneſe, | oppoſite to 
the middle of Sumatru eaſtward. This 
gave the alarm to the Portiggucſes at A. 
chen, and made the vice roy leave that 
place, and fail, with his whole fleet to 
the aſſiſtance of his countrymen at Mu- 
lacca, which was an acceptable deliver- 
ance to the king of Aaben, who run no 
ſmall hazard of being un donne. 
Upon the ſight of the Sytugurſer fleet, 


for a fea battle, which was foughtwith 
great brayery on both ſideg, and many men 
Kill'd, till being both weary of Killing 


- [one another, they "parted, the wier roy 


repairing tothe road of Malucda, to brd 
of a victory he had not &hrain'd,” and to 


place; whifft the Dutch admiral retir d 
to Jor, to adſuſt his ſhips, and put them 
in order for a ſecond battle. The vice roy 


the triumph before the victory; for - 
lief having Tepair'd His ſhips,” came Me 
pectedly into the bay of Malacca, and 
falling in with the Fortugueſe fleet, when 
many of their officers were aſhore, ſunk 
and deftroy'd them with 4 great flaugh- 
ter of their men; and What were not de- 


the Portugueſes themſelyes, to hinder them 
from being of uſe to their enemies. It is 
faid, that 6000 Portugueſes periſh' d in 
theſe two etigagements. The whole flect 
was loft except five or fix, which the vice 
roy had ſent away before the Dutch ap- 
pear'd. The vice toy had the mortifica- 


Tore, king of Tidore, who; as we obſcry'd, 


| 


tion to fee this tragedy from the ſhore, 
. | 1 but 


encourage his countrymen to defend the 


believing they were quite gone, triumph'd 
at Malacca as if he hat deſtroy d tbe 
whole Dutch force by ſea. But he ſung | 


prinees, and to lay 'fieg&bothiby fen afid The = 
| mg to Porch 
efiere 


Malacca. 


Matlief gave over the ſiege, und prepar'd 


A battle 
between 
the Por- 
tugueſes 

[ 
and them 
at ſea, 


- 


The Por: 


tugueſe 
fleet de- 
* , ftroy'd in 
moliſh'd by the Dutch were blown up hy ſecon d 


engage - 
ment. 


nnd the ( 


aboard to prevent it. He died ſoon after 
in a kind of a plague at Malacca, which, 
ſwept away moſt: of his countrymen at 
that place. * | | 
Nor were the Dutch idle in other places 
of the Indies ; for about the ſame time 


they carried on a trade to Japan, and it | 


is reported that, in one voyage to that 
great iſland, they made 40. tuns of gold. 
or, not being Chriſtians, but Dutchmen, 
they got into fayour with the emperor of 
bs x, and with his licchce, fettled a 
ory in his dominions. 5 10 


There were many other voyages under; 


taken by the Dutch to the Indies before 


the Banda diſpute happen'd, but we hive | 


no particular account of them from their 
on authors, and have had occaſion to 


mention ſome of them in relating the Zng- | 


liſh vo | ? 
| har be the Bauda affair made ſuch 
a noiſe at that time, and had like to have 
occaſiond a war between England and 
Holland; and it was pity it did not; 
it will not be amiſs to give the reader a 
true ſtate of that controverſy, by ſhewing 
what the Dutch, in their own vindication 
_ alledg'd in anſwer to the complaints made 


by the Engliſh, together with the confutas | 


tion of that vindication, by the Eugliſb 
22022... 
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An abſtract of the Dutch declaration with 
relation to the affairs of the Eaſt In- 
dies, Teas at Amſterdam, 1622, 

. with the anſwer to it. 


bd FTER the outrages done to the 

| Engliſh, ſome of which we men- 
tion d in the laſt chapter, the Eaſt India 
company at London having complain'd to 


the king and council, procur'd an order | 


n to his majeſty's ambaſſador to repreſent 
Dutch the matter to the ſtates. To obviate this, 


declara a declaration was drawn up, and printed 


=" yu at Amſterdam, 1622, call'd, A true re- 
2h Ban- lation of that which paſs'd in the iſlands 
da iſles. of Banda, in the Eaſt Indies, in the year 
of our Lord GOD, 1621, and before. 
Of which this is the ſubſtance. 
1. 
Agree» @ That all the Banda iſlands, from 


ment be · 


| eween the the 10th of Auguſt, 1609, were put un- 


Dutch dex the protection of the ſtates of Hol- 
2 land, by a ſpecial treaty and agreement 
meſes, © made with their Orankays; who, u 
a « on condition that the Dutch ſhould de- 
e fend them from the Portugueſes, and 
all other enemies, covenanted to deliver 
3 all the fruits and ſpices of the Banda 
ad to be ©© Mlands at the caſtle of Naſſau, at a cer- 
broken by © tain price. 
＋ he « the Bandgneſes, in ſeveral inſtances 
EE” r 


means of ( That this agreement was violated by 


be UNIVERSAL. Travetien. 
but 1 don't find that he attempted ned nit | 


cc 
cc 


«c 


— 


cc 
cc 
C6 


N 


Box II 


there expreſt, which violations were at 
« different times encourag'd by the # 


, 


liſh, which occaſiond fome hoſtilities 
between them and the Dxteh, till the 


| © e of 1619 was publiſh'd the year 


owing in the Eaſt Iudies. 
* That during the diſpute between the 
two nations about theſe: 1 


natives not only fold. their ſpices to the — 
Engliſh in prejudice of the Huch, bur 70 5, 


Ilikewiſe to others, and particularty” to le 
85 Portugueſes, the common enemy. — 2 
To remedy which, aſter the foreſai 


them. 


peace between England and Holland leu. 


telating to the trade of the ſpice iſlands, „% 


it was agreed by the common council _ 
of both nations, held January the 1 

1621 N. S. that they ſhould take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Banda by force. But the 
Engliſh being, at that time, unprovided 


«of ſhipping, the Dutch general gover- 


nor offer d to do it with the ſingle force 
of the Hollard ſhips, then in thoſe 

part. een E 
That, to that end, the governor ge- x 


- 


* neral fail'd to Jacatra January the Sajd.ro 


I 3th, without any oppoſition made by be be-. 


the 215 council, and arriy'd at wad 
caſtle Naſſau, in the iſland of Nera on lich. 


the 27th of February, but one of the 
Enghſh council having written letters 
by the Dutch fleet to ſome of the Eug- 
fo at Zolaroon, they having been in- 
orm'd of the general's deſign, diſco- 
ver'd it to the Bandaneſes, and not on- 


ly ſo, but ſent ſome cannon and am- 


munition to Lantore, and join'd the 
people of that iſland. By which dou- 

ble dealing of the Eugliſb, two at- 
tempts made upon Lantore were fru- 
ſtrated, the Engliſh firing upon the 
Dutch from batteries made with tlie 
cannon they had ſent thither. 2h 

“ That the governor ſent to the Eng- _ „ 
liſh in Lantore to depart from 2 = Eng 
my, and proteſted his innocence in caſe fuſe :: 
any harm happen'd to them, which 4e 
they refus'd to do. | — 
That the ſaid general governor divi- 6 
ding his forces, at laſt with much dif- 4 2 
ficulty and danger made himſelf maſter 2 5 
of the city of Lantore, and, by de- Ba 
grees, of the other towns belonging to / 
the great iſland of Banda. Soon after He 
which all the other iſlands ſubmitted, 
and gave up themſelves to the obedi- 
ence of the States General, and ſwore 
allegiance to the. 5yid 
That, upon the ſurrender of Pola- 7»: 
roon to the Dutch, the general ſhew'd t 
ſuch regard to the Engliſb, that he _ the 
would not ſo much as mention ſeven- Fnglif: 
teen pieces of cannon with an Engliſh © >! 
garriſon, which he knew -to be in a . 
ſmall iſland near Polaroon, but left 
them in pofleſſion of it. | | 


cc That 


the 


Chap. III 


« That raptain Hit aberbert, being 


8 


An Eng- 4 


Un cap- 
tein ſo- 
lem nie; 
the ta- 


king 
Lantore; 
(cc, 


end 2 
Banda- 
neſes in 
1609. 


Vetheuf 
deſir'd 
liberty to 
build 

ts in 


Banda, 


* 


with an Engliſh ſhip at Amboyna, when 
& the news of the ſurrender of the Banda 
« {lands to the Dutch arriv'd there, ſhot 

14 guns for joy of the ſaid news. 

This ſays the declaration, ic the trus ſtate 
and proceedings of that which bas. been 
done now lately, and before in the iſland 

Banda, <wherein nothing has been done, 

t that which (according to the law of 
nations, and the jor eſaid contratt made 
and promis d to holden, aud without 
any wrong done to the liberties of the 
Engliſh company; agreed upon with the 
company of the Netherlands) might and 
oneht to have been done. 

hus did the Duteh, in thoſe days, en- 
dcavour to palliate their crucltics and in- 
Juſtice by ſpecious pretences of right and 
ſurrender ; and by recriminating upon the 
Engliſh, thought to juſtify the injuries 
done to, and oppreſſion as well of the na- 
tives as of the Engliſh in thoſe parts. 
But they were not left unanſwer'd to 
this declaration, the ſubſtance of which 
anſwer we ſhall likewiſe give, making the 
numbers in the margin of the anſwer cor- 
reſpond (for making it clearer and more 


- diſtin&) with the numbers placed in the 


margin of the declaration. | 
To begin with the firſt aſſertion in 
the Dutch declaration, viz. That the 
Banda iſlands were given up by the 
« Orankays into the protection of the 
« States General in 1609. | 

To ſet this matter in a true light, let 
the fac be related from. the Dutch ac- 
counts, 

Verheuf having left Holland in 1607, 
and ſpent all the year 1608 in fruitleſs 
attempts upon the colonies of the Portu- 
gueſes in Africa and the continent of Aſia, 
came at laſt in 1609 to the Banda illes, 
where, in odium of the Portugueſes, he 
was well receiv'd to trade with the na- 
tives, who ſhew'd them all civil uſage, 
and gave them friendly. entertainment. 
They had letters with them from prince 
Maurice, (for in his name they treated 
with all the Indian princes) which they 


ſhew'd to the Orankays, : complaining 


that the iſlanders had admitted different 
nations to treat with them for their ſpices , 
but becauſe that might have been owing 
to their not being in a condition to defend 
themſelycs againſt foreigners, he de/ir'd 
leave to build forts upon ſuch places as 
Verheuf ſbould pitch upon, not to keep the 
natives in SUBJECTION, With whom they 
deſir d to trade as with a FREE PEOPLE, 
but to PROTECT; them from all inſults of 
other nations. | 

This propoſal was no ſooner made, but 

ie people were in an uproar. They were 
wiſe enough to underſtand the meaning 
of allowing foreign garriſons in their 

Ne XV. 4. 
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country; and wiſely forefaw that Detech 
forts upon their iſlands, was the Way to 
put them under the yoke of Hollumil, 


But being afraid of Vor hen s ſhips, they 
kept from cutting the throats of thoſe 
who had made this propoſal to them, and 
dilembling their Reſentment, they dev 
ſir d time to conſult among themſel ves 
what was to be done. After having com- 
municated the matter with the Orankeys 
of all the iſlands, by the unanimous con- 
ſent of the whole they told the admiral, 
that they would not allow the building of 
one fort in their iſlands, but he was wel- 
come to trafficx among them as long as 
his people behay'd themſelves civilly. 
This not being ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
Dutch, Verhery, thinking Neyo a proper 
place to etect à fort, landed ſome compa- 


they found deſerted of all its inhabitants; 


| Having plac d a ſufficient guard there, 


they ſet about building a fort, and hay- 
ing wrought ſome 20 days at it, they 
had a meſſage from the principal people 
of the iſland to give them a meeting near 


with his council and ſome ſet vants went 
to the place « Ts but having or- 
der'd a guard of 150 ſoldiers to advance 
for his ſecurity, the Orauſeys ſent him 
word, that they would not truſt them- 
ſelves to his guard, and therefore deſired 
he would retire from them to a more pri- 
vate place, where they might converſe 
without fear. This he likewiſe comply'd 
with, but he was no ſooner out of the 


throats of all his council, and of the other 
attendants, not ſuffering one to eſcape to 
give the alarm. The - foldiers hearing a 
couple of ſhots go off, ſent ſix of their 
number with a corporal to ſee what the 
matter was, who, at the entry of a wood, 
where this tragedy had been ated, found 
a company of Blacks in arms; and they 
hring at one another, the whole guard 
run to the place, and purſu'd the Blacks, 
who fun away, and the Dutch following 
them, found the bodies of Ver heuf and 
his company lying dead, but the iſlanders 
were all fled towards the mountains. In 
this skuffle the Blacks kill'd 42 Dutch- 
men, and loſt a good miany of their own 
number. 

Notwithſtanding the death of theit ge⸗ 
neral, the Dutch finiſh'd their fort, and 
call'd it Naſſau caſtle; and fending par- 
ties out into the countries, kill'd all that 
came in their way; fo that the Orankeys 
ſent to defire peace, which was granted 
them upon condition that they would 


{wear upon the Aleoran to allow trade, in 
the Banda iſlands, to none but the Dutch; 
: 


Which 


Nero; which being agreed to, Verheuf 


45% 


which they would by no means allow.” ' 


The 
Dutch 


the fort 


nies of men, march'd to the town, which . Nene. 


reach of his people, but the Bandaneſes Verheuf 
treacherouſly cut his throat, with the der“ 


— —__ 
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thet for them or any one elſe. 


From this account of the Dutch poſ- | ty, could not make good by any ſhadow of 
ſeſſing themſelves of Nero, it appears, ; 
that the | Bandaneſes were far from giving 
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which they wete-corc'd to comply with, ther ſtate, which the 'Zag/ſp, ho re- 


that they might get leave to live at home, ceiv'd their ſubmiſſion, knew, in a great 
and to hinder the Dutch from deſtroꝝ ing 


theit country, and making it uſeleſs ei- | tended a prior ſurrender afterwards, in order 


meaſure to be true, and which they ho pre- 
to excuſe their on injuſtice, and barbari- 


roof. And I cannot help thinking, that 
f the Hugliſb had ſent ſuch a ſufficient 


up their country to the tes of Holland, | force to maintain their right to the Banda 
but that they took poſſeſſion by force, | iſlands, 'againſt+ both Dutch and Por tu- 
and paid for having done ſo, by the mur- gueſes, they might have juſtified their pro- 


der of the author of it, and the principal 


ceedings by a better claim, and with more 


inſtruments of the violence offer d to the juſtice than either of the other nations laſt 

natives. So that whatever treaty could | mention'd ever poſſeſs d a foot of ground 

be alledg'd, it is plain it was no better out of Europe, and perhaps with a better 

than a e e taking poſſeſſion | right than one of thein could ſhey for 
. 


of a man's pu 


or obliging him for fa- | what they then poſſeſs d iti it. 


ving his life to promiſe to give him ſach a | - As to the third article of the declara- 
ſum as he pleaſes to name. When the] tion, vis. that the Zxgliſh conſented to 


- Dutch can ſhew that they enter'd peaceab- | the conqueſt of the Banda iſlands by the 
1y upon, poſſeſſion of the Banda iſlands, ei- | Dutch, and then betrayed the ſecret, to 
ther by having been invited to ſettle and 


the hazard of the Dutch fleet, it is falſe 


build forts upon any of them, or by a yolun- | in fact. For, copies of the furrender of 
tary ſurrender of them by the Orankeys | Polaroon, Pulaway, Lantore and Mayre 
without compulſion, then the Engliſb may | had been ſent to the Exgliſb council before 


own their firſt plea to have been 


this attempt was made, and captain Cour- 


x II. 


It is pretended, in the declaration, that | *hop had more than once repreſented the 
the  Bandaneſes broke articles with the | injuſtice of their attempt againſt people 


Dutch by the encouragement given by 


who were become ſubjects of Britain, 


them to the Engliſh. But to this it is | as has been already related; and for the 
very well anſwer d, that the Banda iſlands | Enghiſh council to have conſented to this 
were the property of the natives before | expedition by the Durch, is contrary 
they voluntarily ſurrender'd them to the | to common ſenſe, and had they done it, 
Engliſh. For, as appear'd from the| they ought to have been hang'd as trai- 
Dutch account, the poſſeſſion they had | tors, if they had not been ſpar d as ideots. 
of them was forced, and therefore could | So that thus repreſenting the Engliſh as 
no longer oblige. them than they had an | conſenting to the invaſion of Banda or 


altho' I do not at all doubt, but the o 


opportunity to do themſelves juſtice. And | Lantore, and baſely betraying the concert, 
p- is much of a piece with the other vil- 


* 


preffion of the 9 firſt, and then | lainous actions committed by the Dutch 


of the Dutch, was the cauſe of their ſur- 


in other places of the Indies, and by them 


rendering thoſe iſlands to the Engliſh ; | laid upon the Engliſh to leſſen their repu- 
yet their ſurrender was upon ſuch ftipula- | tation, or to get the next cargo of them, 
tions, and reaſonable conditions, and that | that ſhould load at the place where the 
of their own free offer, without the leaft | miſchief had been done, knock'd on the 
compulſion on the part of the Engſh, that | head for the crime of the Dutch. 


any impartial reader may ſee the difference. 


To aggravate the injuſtice of the pro- 


And as it is evident from all the accounts | ceedings of the Dutch, the anſwerer goes 
we have from authors of all nations that | on to their ingratitude to the Eugliſb, 


the Enghſb gave no cauſe of quarrel to a- | by uſing them ill notwithſtanding bb 
ny European nation, at peace with the | many good offices done them by England, 
crown of England, either in the reign of | whoſe power and aſſiſtance alone brought 
Q. Elizabeth, or in that of 7 in | them, Rem being the Poox, ois TRESSED 
ft Indi 


their many voyages to the 


es, | STaTEs of Holland, to be able to boaſt 


without repeated provocation; nay, it | themſelves, and by degrees to be call'd by 
may juſtly be faid, that they ſuffer'd too | others, Tu Hicx AND Micuty STATES 
much from ſome of their neighbours, and of HOLLAND. But this is a truth 
it was pity they did not teach them better | ſo well known, that we need not inſiſt 


manners, than to inſult them in a foreign | upon it. 


He likewiſe brings ſome in- 


country; ſo it cannot juſtly be objefed | ſtances of the cruelty and ill uſage of the 
as a crime to them, to protect a people gb by the Dutch, given upon oath 


who had voluntarily put themſelves under | by 
the protection of the crown of England, 


and made themſelyes their fellow ſa jects, | others. 


ole who ſuffer'd by their tyrrany, 
and were eye-witneſles of the ſufferings of 
The common uſage they gave 


eſpecially when thoſe people declar'd' that | to ſach Engliſh as they took, without 


they were under no obligations to any o- 


«a * i 


any juſt pypyocation given them, re - 
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Ioad them with irons, and Laurence Real, had carried it. And their uſage of the | 
the Durch general at the Banda iſlands, } Erghifh, who fell into their hands by ſur- 
made iron grates above deck, where he] prize, without any declaration! o war, 
kept the Enghfb merchants and captains] and when there was peace between Eng- 
to broil in ſun, and inderifion expos'd | Zard and Holland, and their barbarity to 
them to the view of the Indians. A ſuch as they took in Lantore and other 
_ thouſand other cruclties they exercis d places, are convincing indications of their 
towards them, of which there was ſuffi- Sreat regard for the l lation. 
cient proofs,” as bas been hinted at in If capt.” Fit herbert, then at Amboina, ® 
ſeveral parts of our TRAVIIIER, which was impos'd upon by *th&' Dutch miſre- 
are ſufficient to juſtify the Engliſh in [preſentation of the Banda affair, and not 
doing all chat they could ro keep them- knowing the Truth of the cheat, fir'd his 
faves and their new-fellow ſubjects from guns for joy of a ſucceſs whith was a molt 
Alling into the hands of their new alltes 1 injuſtice, and of pernicious con- 
the Burg.. JI eẽquenee tohis country, it is a ſtrange way 
7 As to their pretence of great friendſhip! of arguing to prove, from his behaviour, 
in warning the Egli to leave Las- the juſtic of an action, which, upon ex- 
tore, it is eaſy to ſee through the gri-ammation, appears to have deſerv'd the 
mace of that. Captain Court hop had, reſentment not only of thoſe who imme- 
avith a" ſmall” party, kept them three} | diately ſuffer'd by it, in their petſons and 
years out of Polaroon, and when Lai effects, but indeed of the Whole Engliſh 
tore had farrender'd to 'Exgland, there nation, unleſs the States; at home, had 
was 2 faQtary (ſuch as they could ſpare! |been' more (forward; than it ſeems they 
at that time) ſent thither, and to protect were, to do juſtice to the ſufferers, and to 
their trade, they convey'd, with the full |the honour of the Exgliſd name. 
conſent, and at the defire of the Oranteys|  Altho" we have not follow'd preciſely 
and people, ſome pieces of cannon to that the method of the anſwer made to the 
iſland, to protect the factory and the trade Declaration, we have advanced nothing 
of the iſland.. So that the Dutch meſſage but What there are gcod vouchers for, 
to them to be gone, was more upon the and have added ſome hints from the re- 
account of their own ſafety than out of | preſentation made by men of unqueſtio- 
favour to the Eugliſh; becauſe a few nable characters, hoſe accounts of the 
Engliſs, when forced to defend themſelves | behaviour of the Duteh' in the Eaſt In- 
from falling into their unmerciful hands, dies, we have had occaſion to touch at 
had done them more miſchief than a much before. 3 
greater number of natives of the Banda It any one ſhall be of opinion that we 
ilands. And therefore they would have | have ſhew'd too much warmth in this ſec- 
been glad to have got them away any | tion, we can only ſay, that we have ſpoke 
bow, fince they own themſelves, that, truth; and to get out of this diſayreea- 
by the aſſiſtance of the very few Eugliſb ble ſubje& once for all, we deſire thoſe 
who were there, two attempts upon moderate gentlemen to follow us through 
Lantore had proy'd abortive. © || the following ſection, and then if they are 
And this too was, probably, the rea- not inſpir d with a becoming indignation, 
ſon why they left them in free poffeſſion as far as chriſtian charity will allow, we 
of the little iſland of Ney/acky, becauſe. | ſhall not enyy them the character juſtly 
they were afraid of loſing a much greater | due to them. 8 | 
number in reducing it, than there was, &, 
at any time, of Angliſh to defend it. S FPC T. IV. 
And when they had by force oblig'd the | | 
people of Polaroos to what they call'd a The account of the Dutch treatment of the 
ſecond ſurrender, which gave them as good | Engliſh a7 Amboyna, in 1623, with 
a title to thoſe iſlands, as a robber has | the anſwer to their repreſentation of it. 
to a man's purſe, by threatening to kill | Taten from the publick papers publiſh'd 
him if he does not deliver it, after having by authority, London, 1024. 
ſhot ſome other honeſt men before his | | 
face for reſiſtance, they could not bus ſee, 1 T may be thought, by ſome a needleſs, 
that Neyſackey was like to be of no conſe- and by others, an invidious labour, 
quence, but muſt be deſerted as ſoon as | to repeat a ſtory of 110 years ſtanding, 
the brave men who were in it, could have which ſome are of opinion ought to be 
an opportunity of getting to Bantam, buried in oblivion, leſt in ſhould ſtir up 
or any other place where they could be | ill blood by the revival of it. But as this 
ſafe : They therefore prudently confider'd | happehs to come in my way upon the ve- 
that it was better to ſleep in a whole| ry beginning of the zoth of January, I 
skin, than to risk an attack upon that | muſt take the liberty to ſay that I think 
little garriſon, which, in all appearance, | neither the one nor the other tragedy 
they muſt have bought very dear if they ! ought ever to be forgotten in wg 
| as | they 
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inſatiable luſt of dominion and wealth 


they having becn, in their different kinds, | 
the two moſt unprecedented, actions that 
ever happen'd in any nation. 


4 


I have liy'd to hear, and before an au- 
ſt aſſembly, a perſon in a gown, Wh⁰ 
ad, or ought to have, been by and have; 


join d in the moſt excellent ſervice of our 


church upon this day, gravely tell the 
congregation,... that there was no occaſion, 
for deprecating GO D's wrath for the 
murder of K. Charles I. becaute the per- 
ſons who were the authors of it were dead 
long ago, and this generation had nothing 
to do with it; As if the reyerend. gentle»! 
man (for ſo he ſeem'd to be by his garb) 
had been utterly unacquainted with the 
ſecond commandment, and à great num- 


ber of other texts of the old teſtament; 


and as if it were not neceſſary to keep up 


the horror of ſuch execrable villany in N 
the minds of every generation to the end 


of the world, in order to make all man- 
kind deteſt the principles by which. it 
was brought about, and to teach them 
to fear the Lord and the King, and nat 
to meddle with them that are given to 
change. - 7. oy 3 Be n 

I beg pardon for this digreſſion, but 
the day put me upon the thought: And 
altho' I do not put the buſineſs of Am- 
boyna upon a level with the murder of K. 
Charles, yet they being both extraordi- 
nary in their kind, I think the memory 
of them ought never to be forgotten as 
long as the Enghſh nation exiſts, and I am 
ſure they never will, whilſt it continues 
FREE. fe not. be thought to ſtir up 
the nation to revenge. The deſign of the 
3cthof January is to excite repentance and 
to put the nation upon their guard againſt 
ſeditious principles; and the remembrance 


of Amboyna (which J hope is not juſtified 


by our good allies the Dutch) may put 
 Enzland upon her guard how ſhe is dup'd 


by her neighbours, when ſhe has it in 
her own power, by the bleſſing of GOD 
todo herſelf juſtice, if ſhe will exert her- 
ſelf as ſhe ought ; and may [foe always do 
ſo when ſhe is in danger. But to come to 
our purpolc. 

Altho' it might have been expected, 
that upon the peace of 1619, by which 
the Dutch were allow'd two thirds of all 
the trade of the ſpice iſlands of the Mo- 


lucca's and Banda, and the Engliſh, with 


great condeſcenſion, took up with the o- 
ther third, and were to pay equal taxes, 
upon all goods belonging to the merchants, 
in all thoſe places, Which one would think 
ought to have ſatisfied-our good allies; I 
ſay, altho' it might have been reaſonably 
reſum'd, that the Engliſh and Dutch 
might have liv'd as good friends, when 
they could fend two ſhips for one (either 
to ae or any where elſe) laden with 
the produce of the ſpice iſlands; yet the 


} 


ſoon ſhew d itſelf in ſpite. of articles; and 
our. allies the Huteb, haying more men 
and ſhipping than the Eugliſb in thoſe 
ſeas, let them quickly ſee, that they 
dehign'd to interpret all the articles of the 
treaty as they thought fit, notwith- 
ſtanding the plain words agreed upon by 
the companies at home, and confirm d by 
the government and-councils of both na- 


1 1 9 Ae Ro 
Mie have ſcen how they poſſeſs d them- 


ſelyes of the Hauda iſlands by force and 


treachery, having kidnap'd, our ſhips in 


time of peace, which, had they been a- 
ware of their delign, would not haye be- 


come ſo eaſy à prey to them, for all their 
numbers. ” 


"ny We; come now to relate the 
moſt deteſtable piece of barbarity, - that 
ever was committed by one nation againſt 


another, under colour of law, and with 


the formality of a trial, without the leaſt 


danger ;, which makes this action at An- 
boy more bar barous than eve the treat- 
ment the Spaniards us d to the poor In- 
diaus of Mexico and Peru, (which GOD 
knows was unjuſt and crucl enough in all 
conſcience) becauſe the Spaniards had 
their own ſafety to lead, and pre- 
tended that they were in danger from 


places, from whoſe treachery, ſhew'd- on 
ſome occaſions, they had reaſon to appre- 
hend the ruin of their armies. But ar 
Amboyna, there as no ſuch pretence, 
nor the leaſt umbrage for ſuch an excuſe. 
The Dutch had us d the factory there, 
in ſeveral reſpects, contrary, to the treaty 
of 1619, by making them pay an equal 
Mare of the charge, laid out upon build- 
ing and fortifying the caſtle, which was 
entirely under the command of the Dutch, 
whilſt the Eugli 
in the town ; beſides the Dutch pay ing 
their two thirds of the charge of the gar- 
riſon, in Cormandel cloth, at the price 


they oblig'd the Eugliſb to pay their quota 
in ready money; that in effect, the Eug- 
liſh got the two thirds to pay, and the 
Dutch only one. | 


It may fcem. natural enough that 
the Enghſb ſhould have complain'd of 


thoſe hardſhips, as indeed they did, ſend- 
ing a memorial to the council of defence, 
as it wascall'd, ſitt ing at Jacatra; but 
the matter not being determin'd there, 
they appeal'd (according to the treaty) 
to the deputies of the Engliſh and Dutch 
companies in Europe; and in caſe they 
did not agree, to the councils of both na- 
tions. But it will appear before we have 
done this ſection, that the Dutch were in 
no danger, even if the Engliſh had been 


inclin'd to hurt them. | 
The 


appearance of provocation, or. pretence of 


the great numbers of the natives in thoſe 


;/þ took up with a houſe 


they thought fit to put upon it, whilſt 
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The cauſe of the Eugliſh thus de pend- 
ing, they waited, ſtill ſubmitting to the 
fame hardſhips, for orders from home to 

redreſs, their grievances abroad. But the 
Durch governor and council at Amboyna 
found a ſhort way to decide the controverſy 
in their own fayour, as we Arc now to re- 
late. | 
* See, * Amboyna being an iſland near Seran, 
True re about 40 3 in circuit, the Engliſh, 
lanon o after the treaty of 1619, had planted five 
"ot, cru- different factories, viz. three upon diffe- 
el, and rent places of this iſland, and two in Se- 
barba van; but the town of Amboyna itſelf was 
— the chief, where Mr. Muſchamp was the 
zeaint agent, at its firſt ſetting up, to whom ſuc- 
the Eng ceeded Mr. Gabriel Towerſon, ſome time 
—— before the beginning of the year 1622. 
Ge. Len- This factory at Amboyna had power over 
don prin- the other four, vi. Hittoand Larica upon 
N H. the ĩſland of Amboyna, and Loho and Cam- 
for Neth. bello in Seran. x | 
Newberry Upon the iſlands now mention'd the 
r N Dutch had four forts, the chief of which 
$0957 6+ was likewiſe at the town of Amboyna, 
ricy. where they had a caſtle conſiſting of four 
baſtions with their curtains, upon each 


of which they had fix pieces of braſs can- 


non. This caſtle was waſh'd by the ſea 
on one fide, and had a ditch of five fa- 


thoms broad on the other, very deep, 


and conſtantly full from the ſea, with 
which it had communication. The gar- 
riſon conſiſted of 200 Dutch ſoldiers, and 
a company of free burghers, beſides 400 
Mardikers, or free natives, who were 
ready to ſerve the caſtle upon a call, but 
did not lodge within it. 
Whilſt the Engliſh liv'd in their own 
houſe in the town, under the protection of 
the Dutch caftle, the diſputes above men- 
tion'd happen'd,” and the Engliſh had 
complain'd of them for two years together 
without'any e. 
Upon the 11th of February, 1621-2, 
a Japaneſe ſoldier belonging to the Dutch 
garriſon, being one of the Mardi bars, 
walking in the night upon the caſtle wall, 
enter'd into converſation with the Dutch 
centinel, (as the Dutch alledg d) and a- 
mong other things ask'd him ſome que- 
ſtions concerning the ſtrength of the gar- 
riſon and the number of ſoldiers. The 
centinel having given an account of this 
converſation, the Japaneſe was apprchen- 
ded, and being accus'd of a deſign to be- 
tray the caſtle, was put to the torture 
to make him confeſs it; and as the Dutch 


The bes 
ginning 
of the plot 
ei nſt 
Foe Eng- 
huſh, 


ſaid, he did accordingly. confeſs, . that he | 


and ſome of his countrythen had plotted 
to ſurprize the caſtle. This occafion'd 
the ſeizing the other Japaneſes, and the 
maſter of the ſla ves under the Dutch, who 
was a Portugueſe; who being alſo tor- 
tur'd, confeſs'd the ſame wicked plot, as 
the Dutch pretended, but, in truth, they 

Nox V3 * 


o 


| 


ö 


conſeſs d Nhatever they put in their 
mouths to be freed ſrom the torture. 
This torturing theſe poor wretches con- 
tinu'd four days ; during which time the 
Engliſh. went frequently to the caſtle, as 
they us'd to do: but as they were not 
conſcious to themſel ves of haying had any 
converſation with. the Japaneſes, altho' 
they ſaw thoſe miſcrable creatures mang- 
led, had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of any 
danger to themſelves. But they were 
ſoon made ſenſible of it; for one Price, 
{ſurgeon to the factory, having in his cups 
offer'd to burn a Dutch houſe, and being 
then a priſoner in the caſtle, was ſent ſor 
on the 15th of February, and being 
brought to the place Where the Japa- 
neſes were moſt grievouſly tortur'd, the 
Dutch fiſchal told him, they had confſeſs d 
the Engliſh were in the conſpiracy to ſur- price cn 
prize the caſtle, bidding him confeſs the English 
ſame, threatning to uſe him as they had . 
done the Japaneſe if he refus'd to do it. %%%, 
And upon his declaring that he knew ne- confeſs 
thing of it, they immediately put him to % ce 
the queſtion by torture, and ſoon brought 10 
him to confeſs whatever they pleas'd to 
ie... 2 k 72 
Having thus gotten what they call'd 
an Engliſh evidence, about nine a-clock 
they ſent to Mr. Towerſon to come to the 
caſtle, with all the factory about earneſt 
buſineſs. They went accordingly all but 
one, who ſtaid to look after the ware- 
houſe. As ſoon as they appear d, being % 
eight in number, they were tax d with Englith 
a conſpiracy to ſurprize the caſtle, to %%%, 
murder the Dutch, and burn all their“ 
ſhipping. They all deny d that ever they 
had ſo much as heard of any ſuch thing 
projected; but the governor ,order'd Mr. 
Tower (01; to be confin'd to his chamber 
with a guard, kept Mr. Thomſon in 
Irons in the caſtle, and ſent the other fix 
aboard the ſhips then riding'in the road, 
where they were ſeparatęly kept in chains. 
The man who had ſtaid to look after the 
warchouſe Was likewiſe ſeiz'd, and the 
Dutch took poſſeſſion of all their effects 
and papers; and the ſame day parties 
were ſent to the factories of Hitto and 
Larica, who brought. three out of each 
of them to Amboyna, upon the 16th; and 
four days afſterwards fix more were 
brought from Loho and Cambello. So that 
they had, in all 22 Exghfh, which were 
all that belong'd to the Amboyna ſacto- 
nen 5 * | 7 
But before they arriv'd the; governor 
and fiſchal being reſoly'd to proſecute this 
pretended plot to the utmoſt ſtretch of 
cruelty, ſent for Beomont and Johnſon 
from on board the Unicorn; and Beomont 
being left with a guard in the hall, Joby- 
ſon was taken to another room, and in a 
little time his poor comrade hcard him 


| 6 B roar 


1 


Joh nſon 
tortur'd. 
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roar dut for pain, and after ſome reſpite, 


he cxclaim'd again. This was occalion'd 

by his having been tortur'd, and aſtet 

having recover d a fainting fit, their tor- 
turing him a ſecond time. After this, as 
he himſelf told his friends before his 
death, they brought Price to confront 
and accuſe him. But he confeſſing no- 
thing upon Price's accuſation, he was 
put to the torture anew ; and then Beo- 
mont heard him, as before, cry out in the 
greateſt agony for a while, and then all 
Was quiet for ſome time, and of a ſudden 
he heard him roar out afreſh. Aſter an 
hour had been ſpent in this helliſh im- 
ployment, Johnſon was brought to the 
hall all wet, and cruelly burnt in ſeveral 
parts of his body, and laid down in a by- 
place of the hall, with a foldier by him 
to hinder his ſpeaking to any one. 


Alter The next who was brought to the que- 
_ 6 ſtion in the ſame manner, was Mr. Thom- 


ſon, whoſe intermitting cries Beomont 
likewiſe heard, but did not ſee him. His 
trial continu'd for about an hour and a 
half. * 

After him, it came to Beomont's turn, 
who, like the reſt, denying all Know- 
ledge of any deſign upon the caſtle, or 

any the leaſt intention to injure the 
Dutch, he was ty'd up to be tortur'd; 
but the merciful governor gave him re- 
ſpite for a day or two. | 

Te man- The manner of their torture was by 


* of drawing them up with cords about their 
the r 


ture 


ſon. - 


their 


wriſts, thro* rings fix'd in a door, till theix | dence, and that the Eugliſb, when ask'd 
feet were about a foot from the ground, | why they would accuſe themſelves, de- 
and then, at the utmoſt ftretch their arms | clar'd that all they had ſaid was ſalſe, and 
could go, the ropes were made faſt, and | only faid to avoid the torture; yet the 
feet after the fame manner ftretch'd | juſt governor, and the upright fiſchal, 
aſunder in the form of a St, Andrew's | made em ſign the fram'd confeſſion, which 
croſs. Then a cloth was ty d cloſe about] was ſo eyidently. proy'd to have been 
their chin and neck, making it hollow to | fotg'd; and not only condemned them by 
hold water up to the noſe, When the | it, but brought it in evidence againſt 
rſon was thus fix'd, they pour'd water | captain Towerſox and ſome others of their 
ſoftly upon his head, which trickling | 
down, was ſtop'd by the cloth, ſo that | In ſhort, there was ſcarce one but what 
the party could not draw his breath with- | accus'd another as they were bid to do, 
out ſwallowing the water; and this, be- | altho' ſeveral of them, before they were 
ing continued, fill'd the body ſo with | condemn'd, and every one of them after 


TRAVELLIER. Book Il. 
without any aſſiſtance, till theit fleſh pu- 
trify'd. after ſuch a manner as is nauſeous 
to imagine. 

It would be tedious to the reader, as 1 
own it is very diſagreeable to me, to read 
the whole proceedings of this tragical 
ſtory; T ſhall therefore forbear to tran- 
ſeribe any more particulars of the tortures 
exercis d upon the Engliſh upon this oc- 
caſion. Let it ſuffice then to fay, that 
the torture was ſo extreme, that moſt of 
them who had nothing to ſay, and had 
| not heard the concerted plot contriv'd by 
the Dutch, deeply proteſted their inno- 
cence ; but at the very ſound of the fit- , ;- 
chal's voice, ordering them to be hoiſted cha}, 1, 
up, they beg'd of him to ſay, or write 4 
What he would, and they would anſwer 7 
YES, or ſubſcribe any confeſſion that he Englin 
could frame for them. Some of them cc 
confels'd their having been preſent at a}, 
conſultation at Amboyna upon New-years 
day 1622-3, when captain Tower ſor: 
complain'd of the injuſtice of the Dutch, 
| and ſwearing all the Eugliſb preſent to 
| fecreey, diſcoyer'd a plot to ſurprize the 
| caſtle, with the help of the Japaneſes; 
when at the ſame time there were Dutch- 
men preſent who declar'd,, that ſome of 
thoſe who confefs'd fo, had been at Loho 
with them, and others at Cambello, at 
the very time when they accuſed them- 
| ſelves of making the plot of Amboyna. 
And altho' thoſe Dutehmen, not much to 
| the goyernor's liking, gave this evi- 


countrymen, to take away their lives. 


— a — — — _ 
2 — — 
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water, that the parts of it were ready to 
burſt. And if they were in danger of 
being ſtifled, or if they ſWooned away 
thro' pain, they took them down till they 
had voided ſome of the water, and as ſoon 
as they recover'd, they began the opera- 
tion afreſn. If they would not confeſs 
with this torture, they burn'd candles 
under their ſoles, their palms, elbows and 


arm-pits, till the greaſe dropping from | 


their bodies put out the lights, and then 
new candles were applied; and ſome of 
thoſe poor men were fo cruelly burn'd un- 


der the arm-pits, that their bowels were 


| one there Who had. had power, and durſt 


their condemnation, declar'd in the moſt 
folemn manner, and offer'd to take their 
ſacrament upon it, (had there been any 


have had the courage to give it them) 
that they were intirely innocent of what 
| was laid to their charge; and that what 
they had confeſs d with their tongues, or 
ſubſcrib'd with their hands, - againſt cap- 
tain Towerſon, or any of their country- 
men, was only done to prevent farther 
torture. IF Els | 

This bloody proceſs laſted from the 
15th of February, (or according to the 


to be ſeen. And after all theſe cruel 
ufages, they were thrown into*dupgeons 


Dutch account, who reckon'd: by the 
N. S. the 25th) to the 24th of that 
| | month, 


— , 
2 
by * 
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month, eyery day preſenting new ſcenes grave where all the Eugliſßh were buried Arc 


of mangled bodies. Upon the 26th they 
were all brought into the hall, to receive 
ſentence, except Towerſon and Thomſon, but 
after a while, the firſt of them (who it 
ems had not before that confeſs'd any 
thing) was brought thro' them all, and 
catry d to another place, out of their hear- 
ing. There were two jats of water car- 
ry'd ter him, but what he ſuffer'd they 
aa not know, only it appears that he 
had ſign d a confeſſion they had pen'd for 
him, either then or before. © 

Altho' the governor and his council 
ſeem to have been poſſeſs d with the ſpi- 
rit of the devil in this affair, yet it muſt 
be own'd there were ſome Dutchmen 
there who were not ſo, bloody as the reſt ; 
for they prevail'd with the court to ſave 
the lives of Mrs. Poti, Ramſay, Lad- 
| brook, Sadler and Collins, which laſt caſt 
lots with Mr. Colſon and Mr. Thomſon 
for his life. And the next day they re- 
ſpited Beomont and Sharrotk, with ſome 
others, and afterwards ſent them to Jaca- 
tra to be at the mercy of the Dutch ge- 

neral. | | 
When they were brought into the hall, 
the poor Japaneſes (Who had, by the 
ſame arts, been forced to | accuſe them,) 
being in the hall to receive ſentence of 
death, call'd out to them, O ye Engliſk ! 
when did we ever eat, or converſe with 
yon? One of the priſoners turning to 
them, ſaid, yy then did you accuſe us ? To 
which thoſe poor wretches, ſhewing their 
mangled bodies, reply'd, If a Stone were 
thus burnt, would it not change its na- 
ture, how then could we hold out who are 

fleſh and blood? | | 
cin Having receiv'd their ſentence, capt. 
Tower- Towerſon with nine Engliſh, one Portu- 
on end gueſe, and nine Fapaneſes, were executed 
4 ago the 28th of February 1622-3, all 
Engliſh. of them proteſting their innocence at the 
men very place of execution. The Dutch had 
* provided a velvet cloth to receive captain 
Tower ſon's body in, which being ſtain'd 
with his blood, they had the impudence 
afterwards; to charge to the account of 

the Engliſh. | 
There were ſeyeral remarkable things 
happen'd at, and ſoon after this execu- 
tion, which the very heathens reckon'd 


and one particular accident was a plain 
cyidence of guilt in the perſon to whom 
it happen d. One Dwuncken had been an 


and had declar'd that Robert Brown. had 
ſaid to him, that he hop d in /ix months the 
Engliſh ſhould have as much to do in the 
caſtle as the Dutch. This, altho' it did 
not amount to a plot, yet it was falſe, as 
Brown proteſted; and a few days after 
the murder, this Duncken coming to the 


judgments: from heaven upon the Dutch; 


together, except capt. Zowerſon, he fell 83 
down, and having lain a little while, he „ 
got up ſtark mad, and ſo continued two #-1/c . 


days, and died. - | dence, 


This is the truth of this horrid maſſa- 
cre, as it was taken upon the oaths of fix 
of the Engliſh who eſcap'd, and was pub- 
liſh'd by authority in Eugland in the 
year 1624. But that it may appear that 
we have not done injuſtice to the Dutch 
in taking this relation from the Eugliſb 
accounts, Without taking notice of what 
their authors ſay of it; we ſhall give a 
ſhort view of their manner of repreſenting 
it, and ſhew that it cannot be credited, 

In the ſame year, 1624, there was a . 
pamphlet pripted, call'd, A true DECLA=s Dutch 
RATION, concerning a conſpiracy diſcover'd e Io 
in the iſland of Amboyna, and the pu- 41 | 
mſhment following thereupon, according boyna. 
to the courſe 4 juſtice, - & c. ſent from a 
friend in the Low Countries to a friend 
of note in England, &c. of which we ſhall 
give a faithful abſtract, and then ſhew 
what anſwer was at that time giyen to it, 
to let the reader judge of the truth. 

The Dutch declaration begins with the i: 
cauſes (as they pretended). of the gover- Ren: 
nor's and council's ſuſpicion of a plot; ;,, "=" i 
which were theſe following, viz. 1. The petting. a 
great licentiouſneſs of the Ternatans in Plot. 
the Moluccas and Amboyna iſlands, who 
attempted to make peace with the iſland 
of Tydore, and ſo caſt off all reſpect for the 
Dutch, and made a truce with the Sani- 
ards, Who were at that time ſtrong at 
ſea. 2. The Engiiſb unwillingneſs to 
furniſh their quota of ſhips ſtipulated” by 
the treaty of 1619, to protect the trade; 
by reaſon of which che Spaniards run a- 
way with the Molucca trade, and the 
 Ternatans inſulted the Dutch, and kill'd 
ſome of their people, and burn'd their 
houſe at Lobo, and threaten'd to root 
them out of Amboyna. 3. The current 
report in the Banda iſlands, that Amboy- 
na caſtle was to be taken, and the fre- 
quent cabals held there gave the Dutch 
council grounds to ſuſpect an intelligence 
with ſome Europeans, it being very un- 
likely that they would undertake, any 
thing againſt the Dutch without aſſiſtance. 

The governor and council of Amboyna 

being thus alarm'd, but not ſuſpecting 
the Engliſh, a horrid conſpiracy was diſ- The + 4 
cover d. The Japaneſe, firſt ſuſpected tended 


evidence againſt the Engliſh at their trial, by the many curious queſtions he put to manner 


the centinel, being put to the queſtion, 7% 
freely confeſs d, that he and his prep inns, = a4 re 
men had covenanted with the Engliſh to plot. 
ſurrender the caſtle, The other Japaneſes 

being examin'd, freely declar'd that capt. 
 Towerſon and the Engliſh merchants had 

hir'd them to aſſiſt them in the plotted 


attempt, 
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attempt, and that they had frequent con- 
ferences with Towerſon and Price the ſur- 
geon upon that account. | 


Altho' the confeſſions of the Japaneſes 


were ſufficient ground to build an accu- 


ſation upon, yet the council had ſuch re- 


gard for the Engliſh, that they would 


not take them up upon what infidels 


ſaid; but having had Price in cuſtody 
upon another account, they examin'd 
him, who likewiſe conſeſs d ſeveral times 
and places where he had con vers'd with 
the Japaneſes upon that affair, by order 
from capt. Toter ſon, and that the neigh- 
bouring ſactories were privy to it. 2 

Thereupon they ſent for all the l 
as well reſiding at Amboyna as in the 
other four factories; and out of regard to 
captain Towerſon's quality, as chief 
of the merchants, they made his own a- 
partment his priſon. Having examin d 
the other Engliſh, they unanimouſly 


confeſsd, that upon new year's day, 


* * 


The de- 
fign'd at- 


tempt 


1623, captain Towerſon call d them all 
to his chamber, and, having firſt ſworn 
them upon the goſpel to be ſecret, 
told them, that he had a plot to ſur- 
prize the caftle; to effect which, he 
had already engag'd the Japaneſe Man- 


7"5e#ed. they only waited for the arrival of ſome 


Engliſh ſhips, and the governor's ab- 
ſence: ' He likewiſe told them that he 
knew how to be ſupplied with men 
enow, and did not fear ſucceſs, if they 
kept the matter ſecret, and gave their 
aſſiſtance chearfully. He told them fur- 
ther, that two Japaneſes were to be at 
cach baſtion, and the reſt to be ready to 


. . kill the governor, when he ſhould come 


4. 
Captain 
Tower- 


| ſon's pre- 


tended 
confeſſions 


out upon the alarm given, by the mur- 
der of the Dutch at the baſtions, up- 
on a ſignal from the Eugliſb 
That all the Dutch effects ſhould be 
divided between the Engliſh and Ja- 
paneſes, and 1000 reals a- piece given 
to the latter beſides. That the time 
was to be fix d at their next conſulta- 
tion. 2 1. “ 

This being unanimouſſy confeſs'd by 
nine of the Engliſh, they examin'd cap- 
tain Towerſon, Who likewiſe confeſs'd, 
that all this was true, and having been 
ask d, What mov'd bim to: ſo wicked a 
deſign ? anſwer d, honour and profit. Be- 
ing ask'd, Tor whom he would have 
done it? he: faid, Tf the council at 


©, Jacatra had authoris d him, he would 


\ 


have kept the caſtle for the Engliſh 


. Raſt India company ; but if not, he 


- 
F - 


* 
. 


* '2pould hade 


kept it, and the. -whole 


and for bimſelf. The governor up- 


braided Mr. Tawferſon for. his ingrati- 
tude to him Who had us'd him kind- 
ly; at which he fetch'd a deep ſigh, 


and ſaid, Oh! if it were to be begun, 


it ſhould not be done. 
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dericks, who ſerv'd the Dutch. That 


houſe. | 
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After this repreſentation of the pre- 
tended diſcovery - of the plot, and this 
forged” ſtory, the author of the decla- 
ration proceeds to anſwer ſome ohjections. 
Which I think may be reduced to theſe 
two. 1. The incompeteney of the trial 


ture. 
clarer alledges the conqueſt of Amboy- © 
na by the ſubjects of Holland from the ug 
mortal enemies of their ſtate, the 
ards and Portugieſes ; and therefore, 
the goyernor and council there, having 
been veſted with power from the ſtates, 
were as competent judges as the judges of 
any other nation whatſoever to try crimi- 
nals, and to puniſh with death ſuch as 
have conſpir'd to ruin the ſtate. And he 
endeavours to ſhew that by the peace of 
1619, they were under no obligation of 
lending: the Eugliſb to be tried by the 
council of defence ar Jacatra. As to the 
objettion of their confeſſions being extor- 
ted from them by torture; the dectarer 
fays it is the practice of almoſt all nations: 
Nay he ſays it is us'd in England in ſome 
caſes, and endcayours to bring the practice 
of preſſing (in caſe of one's refuſing to 
plead either guilty or not guilty) upon a 
parallell with torturing ; but denies that 
it was us'd in this caſe, or if it was, it was 
only a 'Tovcn,. as he calls it. | 

This is, without diſguiſe, the ſub- 
ſtance of the Dutch declaration, which no 
ſooner appear'din Londen, but there came 
out an anſwer to it, printed at Lon- 
don in 1624, I ſuppoſe, . by the di- 
rection of the Eaſt India company; at 
leaſt, it appears that the author had 
acceſs to the company's journals and let- 
ters of the factories abroad; by which 
he anſwers diſtinctly to all the ſeveral 
allegations of the Dutch declaration; how 
truly let the reader judge by obſerv- 
ing the numbers in the margin, com- 
par'd with the marginal numbers in the 
abſtract of the declaration. | 
As to the cauſes of the Dutch jealouſy. 

He ſhews that the deelarer has miſ- 


ards againſt the Dutch were in the year 
1621, full two years belore this Amboy- 
na: maſſacre. He proves, by feveral in- 
ſtances, that during the year 1622, the 
Dutch and they had a good correſpondence, 
and that. the Ternataus took many Spa- 
niſbꝰ and Portugueſe ſhips, and ſold the 
men to the Dutch; and they were ſo good 
friends, that whenever their Coricories 
came before Amboyna in thoſe hoſtile ex- 
peditions. as they often did, they were 


{aluted from the caitle and the Dutch ſhips; 
BNA + * nor 


e 
7. 
The rig 


and judgment. And 2. The ufe of tor- f / 
In anſwer to the firſt, "the de- Dusche, 


Spanui- them. 


placed the miſunderſtanding between the 1. 
Dutch and the Ternatans, and from Dutch 
the Eaſt India journals makes it 4 , 
pear, that the endeavours of the peo- i 
ple of Ternate to join with the Spani- to tn: 
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nor was there any ſigh of miſunderſtand- Eugliſo and the natives. And as 

ing between them when the Eugliſb were the laſt chuſe of jealouſy mentidn'd in 
accus d ofthis plot, nor any union between | the abrlarution, that the natives of Bax- 

the kings of Ternate and Tidore, or any da boaſted that the Dutch would ſon be 


league ol the former: with the Spaniards at | diſpoſſeſs d of Ambbynd caſtle, and tliat 
the Aſoluccaꝰs till after the oyna affair, the agli had private cabals with the 
viz. in-July, 1623. As to the pretended | people of Zoho and Cumbello; there is 
ſtrength of the Spaniards at ſea in 1 61a, not the leaſt proof of either of theſe ſo 
the frequent prizes taken from them by the | much as alledg d, but a bare aſſertion to 
Curicories mention'd is a ſufficient confuta - ſuppbtt àa barbarous Akio. And if ſay- 
tion... ut ©3909 Thing ze r under ſtvod, Without offering to 
As to the cauſe of jealouſy to the Dutoh,, | tell how, is a ſufficient ground for attemp- 

by the unwillingneſs of the Eugliſb co U let the world judge. 

ſend their quota of ſhips to the feve-] But now the anſwerer proceeds to the 

ral places upon the Indian coaſt, this | matter of the plot, and very juſtly ob- 

author anſwers, that the Engliſh; by] ſerves, that tlie declaration all __ 

the orders of the council of defence at Ja- ſays, that the firſt Japateeſe, and 'af- 

catra, maintain d five large ſhips of good | terwards his countrymen” cbnfeſsd the 2. 

force for two years together, to be join'd | plot; but it takes no notice of their Ne nor 
Ar res. With the like number of Dutch ſor the having been torturd to make them con- N 3 
fon why Manillas, the charge and profit to be | feſs it. It js true, that putting people tion ©f 
tbe Eng · common to both. | ©: 1191/7 Ito the queſtion, as they call if! that is, the ter- 
ln d%, Beſides theſe, the Dutch prepar'd ano- putting people to torture, is us'd in e 
— ther fleet of ſeyen ſhips for Macao, with- | ſeveral countries; the mote is the pit y. 
moy out giving warning to the Eugliſb, or] But I have been inform'd by people of 
ſpip as conſulting the council of defence, at leaſt good ſenſe in ſome of thoſe countries, that 
Bech, the Engliſh part of the council, until | no perſon is put to torture to make him 

they were ready to fail; and know- 


confeſs a crime, unleſs there be at leaſt 
ing that it would be impoſſible for ſuch plain circumſtances and pteſumpti- 
the Engliſb then to provide ſuch a | ons to induce the court to believe him 
number, they honeſtly call'd them to] guilty, as would go near without con- 
make out their quota. As this fleet | 


feſſion to condemn him. And indeed if it 
paſs d the Manillas two of the Exg-| were not ſo, who could be ſafe in thoſe 
liſh ſhips riding there, ſaluted them, 


countries, that had any one enemy pub- 
and offer d to join them for the. expe- 


lick or private? 

dition, but the Dutch told them, they] But the author gocs on to the me- 
were going upon their own account, and | rits of the cauſe, and very reaſonably 
that they would neither allow them to | asks whether it ſeems agreeable to com- 
have any ſhare in the action they were] mon ſence,” that Mr. Towerſou ſhould 
going about, nor of the profit of it. An- have truſted a ſecret of ſuch conſequence 
other fleet of ten ſhips, at the common | to ſuch a drunken fot as Price was known 
charge, being fitted out for Malabar, | to have been, who for drinking's fake 
by order of the council of defence, two 


1. 4 


made no diſtinction between Japaneſes, 


of the Dutch ſhips, being inſufficient, 
were ſent back to Jacatra after having 
been only one month at ſea; and two more 
were diſpatch'd to the Red Sea, contrary 
to the inſtructions of the council, which ſo 


Blacks, Ditch, or Engliſh, and was 10 
outrageous in his cups, that he was then 
in cuſtody in the caſtle for having ſet fire 
to a Duteh houſe when he was drunk. And 
yet]his fore d evidence is, by the declaration, 


weaken'd the fleet, that they durſt not at- 
tack four large carracks of the Portugueſes, 
which would have been a noble prize. So 
juſt was the complaint againſt the Eng- 
lifb in this particular. As to the Ternataus 
inſolence at Loho, it was as much a- 
gainſt the Engliſb as the Dutch; the 
occaſion of it was their having taken 
one of Mr. Beomont's ſervants, and if 
a Dutchman was kill'd in the ſcuffle, 
the arrow was aim'd at Mr. Beomont, 
and he was wounded in the hand by an- 
other. It is true, the warehouſe was 
—barit, but the Erglib loſt their goods 
as well as the Dutch, there being but 
one common houſe for both. So that 
there was not the leaſt umbrage of a- 
ny underhand dealing between the 
No. XV. 6 


made the ground of ſeizing all the Eugliſb. 

But the plot, as laid in the gecla- 
ration, conſutes itſelf, as our author has The plot 
plainly ſhew'd. It Had been the greats confures 
eft madneſs to have attempted an enter- elf. 
prize of this kind. For all the Engliſh 
belonging to all the factories in this and 
the neighbouring iſlands were but 22; 
and had the Japaneſes, as was alledg'd, 
promis'd to join them, they did not ex- 
ceed 20 in number. There was not fo 
much as an Eugliſb ſhip or pinnace 
nearer than Banda, and even there 
was only a factory of nine perſons at 
Polaroon, who had ſettled there after 
the peace of 1619. Theſe 44 perſons 
therefore were to attack a caſtle well 
fortified, garriſon'd with between 2 and 

300 


| | We 3 | | | | 
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300 diſciplin'd ſoldiers, andithis without | torture, with which he is threaten d if he 
F the Dutch; for | gefuſes to confels-them without it. Be- 
it appeared that the Zxg/;/b had but] Biden this water and fire torture is not 
three words and two guns, and half a prattic'd in the Netherlands, and con- 
. powder, dd the 20 . Was againſt their own laws. 
e Japaneſes had only ſhort ſworde allo d 1i It. would be a; tedious task to tran- 
them. 80 that ten of them; Which were] ſetibe all that was written that year, 
all- that were- admitted intq the caſtle at and con, upon this ſubject. The 
one time, were; according to the gonſeſſi- Qutch proceſs was procur d by the Mo 
ong}to;go by two and two, one couple was 4% | Eaſt India company, and was 
to Kill the - governor... and the othet four | terwards printed, to ſhew the pre vari- 
were to ſeize, cach of them his baſtion, | cations of the Durch, in a-remonſtrance 
ahd Kill all the ſoldiers upon guard there. of theirs ſome years after; both which 
But there Was ſtill the ſoldiers oft ithe Were tranflated' and printed by aatbori- 
main guard, and no account how theꝶ were AN in #632, together with a reply to the 
to he diſpoſed of, nor any one o agen remonſtrance, by which it is very evident 
the gates to let capt. Tower ſox and his that the account given, upon cath, by the 
great army entet. But ſuppoſing this Don ] fix Engliſh, the ſubſtance of which has 
0 | Fm expedition to have been project- been faithfully given in this ſection, is 
8 d, and, contzary to common ſenſe, to true aud genuine, and that the Dutch 
' have, ſucceeded ;,i what. was toſbave been | &Yaſions and prevarications are too ap- 
done with eight ſhips which the Durch ] parent to inyalidate it. Nen 
had in the road? or how ſhould they have] I muſt reſer the reader, ho deſires 
m d the other ſorts on other parts of farther - information in this affair, to the 
this iſland, and at Lobo and Cambello ? | remonſtrance, and the anſwer juſt now 
They had no ſhip nor pinnace to ſend mention d, and I ſhall at preſent take no- 
for aſſiſtance; not could they imagine, | tice of one circumſtance, which is ſuffici- 
that the Eaſi India company in E- ent to ſhew the Durch candour in referenet 
land, much leſs the king and coun- | to the affairs of the ſpice iſlands in gene- 
cil or parliament, would approve of ral. We have formerly ſhew'd how the 
what, they had done; fo that, accor- | Dutch diſpoſſeſs d the Eugliſb of the Ban- 
ding to the, confeſſion they cook'd up, | da iſlands, altho' they had ſurrender d to 
for capt. Towerſon, he was to have] the crown of rene; but. finding that, 
ſet himſelf up with about 40 men as | by the treaty of 1619, they were oblig'd 
king of Amboyna, or more properly] to relinquiſh their forcible poſſeſſion, 1 
of the caſtle of Amboyna, in oppoſi- | at leaſt, of Polaroon, they, out of their 7 
tion to England and Holland, and like- | great regard to the Eugliſb nation, and to 0. 
wiſe to the natives, who did not ap- juſtice and equity, did indeed give up that Duc. 
pear to have been in his intereſt, even | iſland, but it was after they had rooted 
by the Dutch account. up all. the nutmeg trees that were up- 
z. The anſwerer, having thus ſhew'd at | on it, which they made it not on- 
large how impraQiicable the whole ſcheme | ly uſeleſs to the Eng/zfb, but put the na- 
was, as told by the Dutch, he goes | tives in a condition of ſtarving: Beſides, 
on to take notice of their anſwers to | they ſent for the inhabitants of Polaroon 
the , objections juſtly made, - againſt the | tocome to Palaway, where, by the ſame 
| governor of Amboyna's power to try | juſtice and mercy ſhew'd to the Exgliſb 
the Enghſb, and likewiſe againſt the | at Amboyna, they tortured and executed 
manner of trying them. He quotes | above 160 of the moſt confiderable people 
the zoth article of the treaty of 1619, | of the iſland. 
which he ſays the declarer could not] Their cruelty to the Engliſh at Amboy- 
ſee, by which it was expreſly ſtipula- ua and in the Banda's was inquir'd into, 
ted, that all diſputes which could not] and reparation demanded for it, as well as 
be adjuſted by the council of defence, | for other inſults and depredations, in the 
ſhould be remitted to Europe; and this | year 1624, and then ſatisfaction was pro- 
article, as explain'd and agreed to be | mis'd, but the Durch had art enough to 
underſtood, by the commiſſioner of both | ſtave it off till king James died. King 
nations in 1619, ſhews that this was a | Charles deſign'd to have done the nation 
proper affair to have been examin'd by | juſtice, but he ſoon got other affairs to 
the council at Jacatra, and not at Am- mind, and other enemies to battle. In 
boyna. And as to the manner of the | ſhort, altho' Oliver Cromwel kept them 
trial by torture, he ſhews it to have] from inſulting the Engliſh during his uſur- 
been expreſly contrary to the law and | pation, yet it was rather for form's lake, 
practice of the Dutch at home; who ne- than out of a real deſign, that he demanded 
ver allow a proceſs to be begun by tor- | reparation for paſt injuries. What paſs d 
ture, nor a ſet of leading queſtions to be | after the reſtoration is well enough known. 
ask d of a ſuſpected perſon, in ſight of the I ſhall only ſay, that, notwithſtanding 


two, 
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charg d at once, and the ballance turn 
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centuries, atid like wiſe of the Dish, as 
principally concern d, we ſhall now 
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Ie; | 
"The age of Francis Pirard de la Val. 14 
, of i; | | Greſcent, which had: been ſeparated from 
| 


N- the year 1601, a company of mer⸗ 

chants of St. Malo fitted out two 
Hthips for the Eaſt Indies, call'd the Cre- 
ſeent and Corbin, the one of 490, and | 
the other of 290 tuns, commanded by the 
Sieur de la Bardeliere, | as admiral, and 
monſieur Groat of Cloſneuf as vice admi- 


ral; on board whoſe ſhip monſieur de 44 


Val faild,- and gave the account from 
which the following was taken. 

At their firſt ſetting out- in May they e 
fell foul-with ſome Dutch hoys, by the 
miſtake of a drunken Duteh gunner, 
who in ſaluting them brought down one 
of the Corbin's ſails, by having charg'd 
the gun with a ball ; at which both the 
ſhips fir'd ſharp upon the Dutch flect ; 
but the commodore ſtrik ing fail, ſent 2 
board the admiral to excuſe the miſtake, 
ſending the gunner to be puniſh d. The 
French captain, finding that it was not in- 
tended, diſmiſs d the gunner, and deſir'd 
he might be forgiven. 

Proſecuting their yoyage, they touch'd 
at the iſland of Auabon, in one degree and 
an half ſ. latitude, about 50 leagues from 
the ee, coaſt. The iſland belong'd 
to a Portugueſe nobleman, by the gift of 


the K. of Spain, and this proprietor kept 


a colony of his countrymen there, as his 
commiſſaries and factors, all the natives, 
who are blacks, being his ſla ves. T he 
iſland had great plenty of fruit and cot- 
ton, in which all the revenue is paid; 

they have likewiſe ſtore of excellent fiſh. 

Here the French ſtaid fix or ſeven weeks, 
but for What reaſon is not ſaid. Near 
Madagaſcar they had a ſtorm which laſt- 
ed from February the 7th to the 11th, 


with ſuch darkneſs that they could not | 


: 27 and ee we ſhall 2153 e 


ſuſtain d in the Eaſi or Meſt Indies, 
li commenc'd debtors to them fo 
$96,000 or 'their good ſervices at the 
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day time. Upon the fith the. Corben 
arriy'd at St. Auguſtine's bay, Where they 


ſtaid ſome days, and wert join'd by the 


them in che ſtarm. Here many of their 
people contracted diſtempers by the ex- 
eeſſtve heat, and their own intemperance, 
beſides that they were — with fleas 
and gnats. 

Sailing through the Leaders iNlands, 
they traded with the natives, who made 
them pay for the liberty of watering. 
From thence they got to the Maldivia 


upon a rock ſix leagues from land, 
was there caſt away. The men getting 
aſhore, with what they could ſave of mo- 
ney, and a piece of ſcatlet cloth, upon a 
little iſland call'd Puladon. When they 


to oppoſe their landing; but they, caſt- 
ing away their arms, yielded themſelves at 
diſcretion, npon which they ſuffer'd them 
to go aſhore. - The governor of this little 
iſland having receiv'd a preſent of about 
three yards of ſcarlet cloth, was very ci- 
vil, and monſicur De la Val applying 
himſelf to learn the language of the coun- 
try, was ſoon afterwards. fent by the go- 
yernor to the king's iſland, where he was 
graciouſly receiv'd, the king being pleag'd 
to hear him talk in his own tongue, and 
give ſo diflin& an account of England, 

concerning the manners of which his ma- 
jeſty asked him many queſtions; and he 
became ſo great a favourite with the king, 
altho he was a priſoner, that he ſtay d 
a long time in that country, and has given 
a very particular account of the Ma/divin 
iſlands; which will not be amiſs to inſert. 


ſee 0 one another. upon ehicksr. even in the | 


| iſlands, but miſtaking them for the iſland “e 7 


their 


call'd Diego di Roes, the Corbin ſtruck ſhips caft 


and away necr 
the Mal- 


diy1as. 


got near the ſhore the natives got to arms 


The Maldiwias are a knot of iſlands art 7% 
lying between 4 degrees ſouth latitude, = 


and 8 degrees north latitude, to the fouth- Malda- 


War 
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| ward of cipt Cheri Abodt 1 50 leagues /qdewy;” whith tempars thei ſun's heat by 
| R ſome to be ar B47, and: makes thoſe iflands fruitful, 
_ 12000, but the greateſt part vi” rem where there is toletahle ſoil. Their win- 
1 are only heaps of fand, appearuig 'abbyq|ter ' commences! in April, and laſts till 
| the water. But the inhabitants tdld>De |Ofoberg-and the other fix months is their 
| la Val, that the ſea had made many more {fimime?. And the rain whict/almoſt-con- 
tinnes from April to October, gives that 


iflands than were formerly, having cut a 


__ 
— —— —— —— 


paſſage through many places by the force. tion of win- 
| of the currents, which were one continent] ter. ; . 
| in former times. 1 q Thcſ lands are faid to have been peo- 


Theſe iſlands are divided into 13 pro- pled from 5 cg but the people of Cey- 
4 vinces, which they call Atalous, cach] lan are blacker, and not ſo handſome, as 
Artalon beg eff ale dee e e ae to- | 
| taking in ſea and land: And the water | wards” he north, which our author con- 
| - which divides ſome of thoſe provinces, or jectures, may have been owing to the ma- 
' cluſters of iſlands from another; is ſo ſha | hy ſhipwretks happening in thoſe parts, 
low, that, at low water, ohe might wade|wheren different nations, by that means, 
it over, if it were not for the untoward help d to mend the brood. And this he 
bottom, which conſiſts of ſharp pointed Faſſigns for the reaſon of the north parts of 
rocks, which no ſhoes are proof againſt, I thoſe iſlands being more polite and more 
and the waters of thoſe ſeas are full of | civilis'd than the ſouth; altho' he fays 
|  Paimones, which come aa inſt a man's leg that thoſe in the ſouth are not inferior to 
11 with ſuchforce that they are able to break | the othets in atuteneſs/ and ingenuity. 
1 it. Many of thoſe iſles ha ve nothing up- They apply themſel ves to arts and ſci- 
1 on them but trees and graſs; others no ences, peil to aſtrology, of which 
thing but ſand, and ſome ate quite un- they are very fonxc. nw he rg 
der water, when the tide comes in. Some Their women are | handſome} only for N 
are fo full of Penguins, that you ean ] the moſt part of an olive complexion; al- 
ſcarce tread upon it without feeling either ſ tho“ ſome are as fair as the Europeans; 
the eggs or birds of thoſe creatures, 'or | and all black hair'd either by natute or 
elſe the old ones; for they cannot fly; | art. For, to make their hair of that colour, 
and ſome of the iſlands are as much over- | they ſhave all their daughters heads till 
ſtock d with crabs and craw-ſiſn. Some they come to be eight yeats old, ſo that 
of them want freſn water, ſo that, if they De la Val ſays he has known half fla xen 
are inhabited, the people are forced to] hair in thoſe iſlands turn black by being 
ſend to the neighbouring iſlands for wa- ſhay'd once a week. But leſt that ſhould 
ter when they have not rain for ſome] not do, when they begin to wear their 
time. 05 hair, they waſh it frequently with a fort 
The firſt province or Attalon, begin- |. of lye, which brings it to a good black. 
The Mal ning from the north, is call'd Tilla don] After it is waſh'd and dry, they tie it 
* 4" Matic, or the High Point, and the cape | back, without leaving one ſtragling hair 
ro 13 pro- Of it is call'd by the Portugueſes, Cabexa | before, and in the tie, bind in a fort of a 
vinces. de las Ithas; the ſecond is Milla de Ma- | peruke of man's hair, which hangs over 
donna, or, as Echard has it, Milladove. their ſhoulders like a horſe's tail. The 
The reſt are Padipole, Maloſmadan, | better ſort of their men, eſpecially about 
Arratollon, Male- Attollon, Poliſdous, | court, wear long hair, and tied like thoſe 
Molucque, Nillandous, Collomandous, of the women, but with this difference, 
Adoumabis, Souadon, Addon and Pona, | that the man's is tied on the crown of the 
which two laſt are join'd together to make | head, or on one fide, but the women's 
up the 13th. Male is reckon'd the chief | behind; and the men uſe no perukes. E- 
iſland of the Ma/divias, where the king | very one is his own barber, except the king 
keeps his court. Theſe numerous iſlands | and ſome of the prime nobility, who are 
are ſurrounded almoſt with rocks and ſhal- | ſhav'd by perſons who are fond of doing 
lows, ſo that it is dangerous to come near | them that office, without any other re- 
them, without a good pilot; there being | ward than the honour of it. Before the 
but four entries navigable by great ſhips. | girls be eight years old they have no clo- 
Our author ſays, the natives are very dex-| thing, except a cloth that hangs from 
trous in avoiding the rocks, and heaffirms, | their middle to their knees; but, when 
that he had ſeen them touch upon them | their breaſts begin to form, which is at 
on both ſides, without any damage: And | that age in thoſe warm climates, they | 
they are all enured to the navigation of | have garments provided for them, it be- 
their own teas, from their infancy. ing as immodeſt for a woman to ſhew her 
Theſe Theſe iſlands lying not far from the] breaſts to men, in thoſe iſlands, as it is 
__ line on both ſides, they muſt be ſuppos d for our women to pull up their petticoats. 
frutrful. to be hot; but as the days and nights are] The men ſhave their upper lip, and as 
always of a length, the nights arc cool and | much of the under as to keep their mouth 
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clean hen they cat or:drink, they like- 
iſe ſhave their breaſts-. Hut they are 
ſuperſtitions in ſaving their hair thus 
ſhayv d, and the parings of their nails, 
both which they bury as parts of their 
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-D es, 5 . 
Theſe The Maldiviar are very fruitſul; 


ilends there is great plenty of millet; which they 


are very 


fertile. - 


Fruits of 


the 


Mutual 


iſlands. 


call Pura, and another grain calld Brin- 
by, of Which they make meal, and 
have two crops of each every year. 


They likewiſe make meal of a certain root 


which they call Nelpanl; it grows wild, 


is round, and as big as two fiſts: When 
it is broken between td rough Tones, 
and expos d to the ſun, it turns white 
like flower, and ſerves: for cakes or 
pottage. Other roots they cultivate, 28 


the Alas, which is as big as n 


thigh, whick they boil: like carrots or 

pat ſni ps, and eat with fleſh or milk, Gc. 
They haye great plenty of fruits of 

ſeveral ſorts, particularly, citrons, o- 


ranges, pomgtanates, Cc. But the roſt 
profitable fruit they have is the Co, 


which they call Koul, and it alone is 
able to ſypply all the neceſſaries of 
life, ſor it affords both meat and drink 
to them g beſides that moſt of their 
veſſels, are: made either of the ſhells of 
this fruit, or of the bark and wood 
of the coco ttee. Other timber they have 
in great abundance, which they uſe only 
for burn od, there being many iſtands 
uninhabited, full of trees which ſerve for 
that nſe. nem 202 19 29) [96 

But Mr. De la Val obſerves, that 
of all thoſe numerous iſlands, there was 
ſcarco one, which could ſubſiſt ſo com- 
fortably ofs itſelf, but that it wanted 


cemmerce the aſliſtance of the others. So that, 
lerneen there, was a regular commerce in the 


them, 


Wilden 
mals, 


Maldivias, altho' under one ſovereign, 
as if they had been different. ſtates. 
Their -diffexent arts and manufactures 
were carried on in the ſeveral iſlands 
appropriated for them. Thus the gold- 


their weavers fin another, and fo of the 
reſt: And thoſe artificers had boats for 
convey ing their merchandize to the others, 
and had their ſhops ſet up aboard, fo that 
he ſays, ſome of them Would have ſtaid 
a Whole year from home, ſelling their 
wares among the iſlands that wanted them. 

They bred no tame beaſts, in theſe 
iſlands, except about 400 cos and bulls 
and a,. few. ſheep, in the. iſland of Male, 
which the king cauſed tobe brought from 


. the continent for his on uſe. But they 
had wild animals in great plenty, eſpeci- 


ally wild fowl of ſeveral kinds, nor had 
they any poiſonous creatures among them, 
but ſnakes, which frequented the ſea. 
They had ſuch an averſion to dogs, that 


when the king of Portugal ſent the king 
No. XV. 7. 
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a preſent of a couple, he order d them im- 


mediately to be drowned. e 
They had ſuch plenty of fiſh; that the 
inhabitants not only lived upon them for 
to Sumati a and other places. 
It is very cheap living in thoſe iſlands, 


eight pence, will purchaſe 400 coco nuts, or 


roots, or 100 large fiſh. So that if the 

ople Were as induſtrious as they might 
ny they might make much greater ad- 
vantage of foreign trade than they did in 
De ia Hals time. 
The iſland of Male, where the king's 


in the middle of the reſt; the towns, o- 
ven in it, were not wall'd or inclos'd, 
but lay open; nor were the ſtreets regu- 
lar thro! all their cities. The houſes, for 
the moſt part, are built of coco trees, and 
cover'd with the leaves of the ſame, ſewed 
double. But many of their lords had 
houſes of ſtone, which they got out of 
the ſca by admirable art. For, having a 


walnut tree, but lighter than cork, they 
ſaw'd it in boards, and the natives, being 


water, 
about the ſtone they propoſed to take up, 
and when they had it ſure, they took 
thoſe planks of Candou, and having made 
à hole in the middle the width of their ca- 
ble, they ſtrung | the boards upon the 
rope, and 
one by one, till the: firſt touched the 
ſtone, and the reſt lay cloſe to one ano- 
ther; and when there was a ſufficient 
number of them, they roſe by their na- 
tural levity and the force of the water, 
and ſo made the ſtone float, and the peo- 
ple pull'd them aſhore bythe cable. And 


of loo, ooo weight after this manner, and 


cannon out of their ſhip (when ſhe was 
broken to pieces) by the help of thoſe 
boards. And by 


that choak'd it up. They allo make 


from one iſland to another. 
another wonderful property, conſidering 
the lightneſs of it, which is that by ſtrik- 
ing one piece of it againſt another, it will 
take fire. Having by means of the Can- 
dou farniſh'd themſelves with ſtones for 
their houſes, they make a cement of the 
ſhells which they gather in great plenty 
upon the ſhore. = 

The language of theſe iſlands was pe- 


wiſe the uſe of the Arabian, beſides that 
by. their having been often viſited by 
6D ſtrangers, 


the moſt part, but ſent ſhip loads of them 


a dozen of fowls, or zoo pound weight of 


by force or weights ſunk them 


our author fays, they will float anything 


| he himſelf. faiy them bring up the heavieſt 
imiths, for inſtance, liv'd in ſuch iſlands, 


floats of this wood, on which they go 
But it has 


Fiſh. 


A: Laring/ which is about the value of / Pre- 


viſions 


ebe ap. 


court was, lay very conveniently, almoſt 


ir - 


houſes. bY 


tree call'd Candor, about the bulk of our An are. 


ful way 
of raiſing 


Rones out 


expert divers, went to the bottom of tho f the wa- 
with a rope, which they tied ter. 


the ſame method they 
clear'd the harbour of Male of great rocks 


culiar to themſelves, altho they had like- Their 


language | 


ple in thoſe 
iſlands, whe ſpoke the Gi zarat, ro; 

Aa ban, and ort languages: 1 
1 They were W r reli- 
Tir re- gion, and evety inhabited iſlandl had ſe- 
len. veral temples, or-Moſchs, each of which 
N had: its on prieſt or Maudim In thoſe 
maoſchs, every man above 15 years of age 


ſttangers, there were 


- YE 
*S FE 


appear d every morning, where they made 
pfroſeſhon of their faith, in hirh, /as Ou 
author relates it, there is ſomething very 
1 Among other things, they 

ie ve that the carth is flat, and ſur- 
rounded with a brazen wall, whicty 
hinders it from being overflowed: That 
cvety night the devil is at work to 
cut through this wall, and that he 


_ITbeUnrivarsat TAAVEULER. 


Bebe I 
upon her, hich at once prevented che 
unhappy practice of men's marrying W/! 
men they did not like, ſor intetyſt, 

andi brought the women under ſome obli- 

gation to their husbands, agg: - » 
choſen them rather than others, fort 

compations. But as the common practice 
at home is me, I don't expect chat 
any t can ſuggeſt in fayour of he 

Maldivian cuſtom, will have any weight 

to reform the mercenary humour, I. fall 

return to my iſland es.. 

When a couple ate to be married, the 
bridegroom, with his friends, meets the 
brideꝰs relations, without herſelf; and there 
the prieſt, having enquir d, if all preſent 
conlent to the marriage, and been certified 


wants but very little of effecting it, 
When hei is interrupted by break of day; 

ſo that every day this breach is re 
and. his labour render'd uſeleſs, and 
dome od they think themſelves. oblig'd to give 
ee thanks to 60D every | morning for 
bis having defeated the devil's delign, 
Another oddity be ohſerves in their 
worſhip, vi, That in their penitential 
ayers, which they repeat aloud in pre- 
d= — of all their neighbours, they con- 
ſeſs all the crimes they have been guilty 
of, wich ſuch circumſtances as oſten diſco- 
ver intrigues which would not, probably; 
have come to light, but for ſuch o- 
pen confeſſions. ' Nor are the women 
more cautious. than the men; for al- 
tho they do not go to the moſch with 
it, they confeſs aloud at home; ſo that 
their families are privy to their ſecret 
faults; if indeed it can be imagined that 
they are ſuch fools to make ſuch diſcove- 


Me need not tell the reader, after having 
ſaid they were Mahometans, that the 
male children are cireumcis'd, when they 
arrive at the age of ſeven years, but 
our author ſays, that their Mozdins like- 
wiſe take ſome drops of blood from the 
ſecrets of the females, at the age of two 
years. 10 31 | 


-'Befi 


des their Sabbath, which is eve- 
ory re. not on the days when they fall, but 
ligion. when the moon firſt appears after the 
change; ſo that thoſe feaſts happen up- 
on different days in different places of 
the fame climate. And at the different 
ſeaſons of the year, they have more ſo- 
lemn feſtivals, which we omit as too te- 
dious to be inſiſted on. : 

Ia theſe iſlands a man may, by the 
law, have only three wives, which, ons! 
author fays, the women would gladly 
exchange for a law allowing a plurality of 
husbands. One cuſtom they bad in mar- 
A [cuda- Tying, Which I think is a very good one, 
te c wiz. That the husband got no portion 


of chufi 
a wife. 


Marrege 


., Ty Friday, they have new moo feaſts, | 


"5 with his wife, but ſettled a jointure | 


chat the man has given ſufficient ſecurity 
for the jointure, he pronounces them mar- 


repair d, ned, and then the whole company go to 


find aut the bride, where they are enter. 
taimd, and have preſents made to them; 
there are likewiſe preſents to the king 
und his court, ſent by the bridegroom, 
and to the and ber ladies, by 
the bride. But all this at the man's 
charge. And ſometimes if the prieſt 
knows the man not to be able to pay 
all the charge of the marriage, and to 
ſettle ſuch à jointure as the weman't 
mother had, he refuſes to marry them: 
But if chere be an underſtanding be- 
tween the man and the Womati, he mas 
promiſe a great jointure, but tetrench it 
after marriage, as they ſometimes did 
when the relations of the woman were un- 
reaſonable. All our forbidden degrees, 
and, beſides thoſe, firſt oouſins, were nor 
allowed to marry,” with them: And if 
there was ſuch an intimacy between fami- 
lies, that they calbd biother and ſiſter, 
altho* no relation, no marriage could = 
be contracted between them or their 
children. The women there were fit 
for marriage at ten years of age; and theit 
parents, thought it a ſin to refuſe their 
daughters wo the firſt ſuitors, if there 
an equality in the rank, and the 


Was 

ſuitot agreed to their demands. 

After martiage, the husband might 

put away his wife: And if ſhe Was His 

willing to leave him, the jointure Was 

void; but if it was againſt her wilt! 

he was oblig'd to pay the ſtipulated 

jointure, if ſhe inſiſted upon it. Ant 

when ſuch à divorce was made betdre. 

witneſſes, they were both at liberty to 

marry. elſe chere. ' Nay the law allows 

that the ſame divorced couple may marry 

but not after three divorces, altho' that 

was cluded” by the inconſtancy of their 

mind, and the ſondneſs of ehange. But af- 

ter a divorce, no woman could marry 

another man till ſhe gave proof that ſhe 

was not with child. bl 3 
E he 
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mmi. Phd burying of the dead is 


51 


fame | 
In cotton and cover it with-a fine cotton 
cloth (Which is the prieſt's perquiſite after | 


with grearceremony, Six ns of the 


wah the corps; and then wrap it 


the interment) the right hand of the de- 
cens'd is laid upon his ear, and the left 
upon his thighi, and then the: corps is laid, 
upon the right ſide, in a coffin of Ca ndou, 
and carried to the grave by ſix relations, 


attended hy the other relations and neigh- 


dead. 


Bury; 
ſuch 2 
die at ſea 


The 
men's ha. 
It, 


bours without invitation: And all the 
Way they Aiſtribute rice and miller, as 
ulſo they ſcatter ſhells for the uſe of the 
poor. Gold and ſilver is given to the 
prieſt, according to the quality of the de- 
ceas d, to be diſtributed by him to ſuch 
as have pruy'd for the foul of the deſunct. 
The olergy all the way ſinging pfalms, 
2 a of quality ſpriak ling water, 
among the ce v. The grave is co- 
vered with a piece of filk or 
cotton, Which is like wife che portion | 
of the prieſt. When the cerps is in- 
terr'd, with the ſace towards Meccha, 
the tomb of Mabomet, they cover it 
with white find fprinkled with water: 
And when all is over, the chief mour- 
ners entertain the company. Every Fi- 
day, for three weeks, they return tothe 
grave to ptay for the foul of their friend, 


2 2. * and then, upon the prieſts declaring that 


it rs gone to paradiſe, 
terta inment. | | TH” 
But it ſeems in that country, the ſouls 
df their great lords, but pafticulatly of 
their Kings and qucens, are in 4 Worſe 
ſtate than thoſe of lower rank. For when 
a lord dies, they pray for them a Whole 
year, and for their king or queen they 
continue their ' ceremony till the ſuceeſſor 
relieves them, A flirewd indication, that 
the more victuals and drink that are to be 
expected upon thoſe occaſions, the poor 
fouls are the later of going to heaven. 
Thus are many good cuſtoms. pervert- 
ed, by the avarice and luxury of thoſe 
whoſe lips ſhould preſerve tuotoledge. 
If the king dies in any other ifland 
than where he ordinarily reſides, they bu- 
ry him where he dies; and whoever dies 
at ſea, they put him in a Candor coffin, 
with pieces of gold and ſilver, and a'wri- 
ting declaring his religion, and praying the 


there is a new en- 


People where the eoffin ſhall be put aſhore 


to bury the corps, and take the money 
for the charge. ui 2091 39 


Their dreſs is modeſt both of the men 


and women. The men wearing a fort'of | p 


drawers of blue or red cotton down to the 
knee, and over that a garment of cotton 
or filk, which reaches to the ancle, gird- 


ed about them with a handkerchief em- 


broider' d with gold and filk, which co- 


bdorifer6ns flowers, all 1 — 


French vr to he Eaſt Iiidies. 


ormed | 


overall a piece of tranſparent patticoloured 
filk, like our running footmen, 'reach'd to 
to the mid thigh, bound about their waſte 
with a green ſilk girdle fringed, with the 
ends hanging before. And every one has 
a Knife hanging at his girdle on the right 
fide; the handle of which is of a fiſh bone, 
for the ordinary fort; and thoſe of better 
condition have-theirs of wrought ſilver: 
And this is all the arms they arc allowed 
to wear, except the king's ſoldiers, who 
wear daggers by their fide, and a ſword 
drawn in one hand, and either a javelin 
or a buckler in the other, as they walk the 
ſtreets. The richer ſort ha ve chains of ſilver 
hanging at their girdles, which they are 
proud of multiplying for ſnew; and the 
poor pick up ſome, but are not allow'dto 
wear them in fight. And both the one 
and the other keep them for the expence 
of their funerals. They have turbants of 


officers have theirs embroider'd. But all 
of them go barefooted without doors, 
and if they wear ſandals at home, they 


of ſuperior rank. 
The women have a coat of cotton from 


vers the whole body, and is faſten'd with 
two gilded buttons at the neck, where 
the only flit is in it, fo that when they 
give their children the breaſt (which even 
their queens do, - by a more laudable cuſtom 
than is pra@is'd by more polite nations) 
they areoblig'd to pull up their robe from 
the bottom, that they may not expoſe 
their breaſts to be ſeen. Upon their arms, 


bracelets of ſilver, in ſuch quantities, that 
ſome of them have three or four pound 
weight of that metal about them; the 
better ſort being pure ſilver, and the more 


braſs: And the women of quality wear 
old about their necks, and rich pendants 
in their ears, the grifly part of which are 
bor'd in above 20 places for hanging gold 
and jewels. to them: They likewiſe wear 
rings upon their fingers, according to their 
different qualities: The queen has Hers 
upon her fore-finger, the ladies of beſt 
quality upon the middle, and thoſe of 
lower degree upon the ring finger, and 
little finger, and the men upon the thumb. 
Only ſtrangers are free from any reſtricti- 
on, and may wear what ornaments they 
el.. n 
Nor are they leſs decent in their eat- 
ing than in their apparel. They fit upon 
the ground croſs- leg d, their victuals being 


diſhes before them; and they are fo nice 


vers their back, and is tied before ; and 


that not ſo much as a crum falls upon the 
| | | | floor, 


red or particoloured filk for the better ſort, 
and cottonfor the commoners. The king's 


from the wrift to the elbow, they wear 


ordinary have theirs mix'd of filyer and 
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maſt put them off when viſited by any 


The wo- 


their middle to their feet; and above that men's 
a robe of taffata or fine cotton, which co- / ,. 


Their 


manner 


of eating 
and 


plac'd upon Banane leaves, in porcelain qgrinkyrg. 


Superſti- - 


tions. 


D i Then L 


1ecn;{there after their repaſt, altho they! 
awaſh their mouthg:both. before and after 
meal; Bat they never drink till they 
have. done cating, and then only one 
draught: of water, ot cocoa wine newly 
drawn. And one laudable cuſtom they 
haye of having prayets (Which in the 
days of yore we call'd Grace, but now not 
ſo faſhionable among 121 more e ot 
ay and- after meals, 

They have ſeveral ſaperſtitions. among 
ahem, pes e what are enjoin d by the 
Alcoran ;, tor, they worth a, certain de- 
ity; whom they call the king of he winds, | 
and offer boats and little ſhips to him full 
of gums and perfumes, ſetting them a 
burning upon the water, ſo that they are 


carried; by the wind till they areconſum'd.” 


They wear certain ſpells and charms un- 


dex their garments to prevent or cure 


Diſtem- 
pers. 


diſeaſes; and the magicians, from whom 
they buy theſe trinkets, are che n 
phyſicians they have. 


Among the other diſtempers, to which 


they are liable (ſuch as fevers, and a ſpe- 
cies of the ſmall pox, which, once in ten 
years, ſweeps off numbers of them) they 
are very ſubject to diſorders in the eyes, 


and to cure thoſe, they ſwallow the liver 


A eure of a cock boil'd; after the ſun goes down, 
for weak having firſt written certain words by way 


eJers, 


ny L 


95/50 


The Fu- 
die: 5 
the 
en 


of charm upon it. And monſieur De la 
Val ſays, that he and his companions had 
great benefit from the rẽmed y, Without 
the ſuperſtitious part of it. 

During the heats, they are e infeſted with 
inſects, and particularly with piſmires, 
which obliges them to keep their meat and 
drink cloſe cover'd, and themſelves to 
lie in hammocks. But in the winter, 
when it is wet, they are plagued with a 
ſmall worm, bred in the mud, which; by 
its bite, occaſions ulcers in the ſoles; 
and between their toes. T hey are troub- 
led with catarhs, defluxions, and rheu- 
matiſms; but were unacquainted with ve- 
nereal diſeaſes; till the Europeans brought 
them to their iſlands, and thoſe they cur'd 
with China wood, without :{weating; 
They never have the tooth- ach, which is 
prevented by rubbing thaik gums conſtant- 
ly with Betel. 

They learn to read, and write upon 
white tables, Which they deface as ſoon 
28 they have finiſh'd their leſſon. Their 
- maſters take great pains to teach them the 
Atcoran, and other particular precepts of 
their religion: And ſome of them proſe- 
cute their ſtudies very far, eſpecially to 
{ome branches of the mathematicks; but 
they run out extravagantly into aſtrology, 
Which they conſult not only with regard 
to nativities, but before they undertake a 


voyage, begin to build, or any other ma- 
5 e! in liſe. 
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foor,',, nor:.4s 4 drop of water to be 


— 


They ha vr ſchools ſor exereiſing all 
ſort of weapons in uſe among them, 


Which are the dr the ſword, the gun, 
and the pike. But as to diverting exct- 
eiſes they uſe” none but the foot<ball, - 
which they are very dextrqus at. They | 
and 
mechanicks; and make ſuch things as 


apply themſelves to manufactures, 


they ha ve occaſion for, either-for neceſſity 
or ornament, with a great deal of ingenu- 
ity. But their chief employment thro- 
all thoſe iſlands, is fiſhing; which is not 
the province of any particalar ſociety or 
ſet of men, but every one, from the king 
to the beggar, fiſhes at pleaſure. 
Their manner of fiſhing is different; for 
ſometimes they tie a great number of Imall 
fiſhes to their boat, with cotton cords; 
and their lines to which the hooks are made 
faſt, play among the ſmall fiſhes: When 
they come to the deep water, the 

fiſhes, allur'd by thoſe baits, follow them 
in great numbers; and their hooks be- 
ing made ag near the colour of heir bait 


as can be imitated, the great fiſhes catch 


the bock, and ſo are brought aboard. 
They do not caſt anchor when they fiſh; 
but Ae ſtill ailing or rowing along. 

But at the two equinoxes, they have a 


general fiſhing, which is thus. The 


flood and ebb being, at thoſe times, great 
er than ordinary, moſt of the inhabitants 
now unco- 


of each iſland, go to the flats, 
ver d at low water, and there encloſe a 
large ſpace with a wall round, to neat 
the heighth that the water riſes at full 
ſea, having a door on one fide; And 
when the tide makes, they make a large 
circle without the wall, with coco cords; 
at each fathom of which is tied a large 
piece of coco nut, which caſts ſuch a dark 
ſhade upon the water, that all the fiſh that 
happen to be within the circle,- flee from 
it inwards; fo that rowing about, and ſtill 
contracting the circle, the fiſhes are 
brought within the wall, which is about 
13 or 14 paces diameter. Then they ſtop 
up. the entry of it, with ſuch ſtuff as will 
let the water run out, but keep the fiſh; 
ſo that when the tide 3 is ſpent, multitudes 
of fiſhes of ſeyeral ſorts are * Within the 
wall. 

This author having * thew'd their . 
manner of living; proceeds to ſpeak * 


the temper of the Maldivians. 
they are a brisk, 


rage, and delight in arms and 3 
induſtrious in arts and manuſactures; 
markably religious, even to luperſtition, 


as to the outward performance of their 


ceremonies. But they are abandon'd to 
laſt, and both men and women give a looſe 
to their carnal deſires. And altho' inceit 
and adultery are ſtrictly forbidden by their 


laws, ; OF made no bones of committing 


both: 


He ſays, 77. wm 
active people, diſereet pers of 
in moſt of their actions they have cou- oh iſ 
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Abe ir ex. 
erciſe;, 


Fiſhing: 
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both: And as to fornication, it was a 
eater reflection upon a young girl to 
allow a man a fight of her naked breaſt, 
than to grant him the laſt favour, even if 
it was diſcover'd. And indeed it is not to 
be wonder'd at, if in a country where the 
girls are fit for a man's embraces at an 
age when it is ſcarcely to be ſuppos'd 
that they are capable of juſt notions of 
vertue and honour, they ſhould yield to 
temptation if not ſtrialy guarded. And 
yet in ſuch awe do they ſtand of their pa- 
rents, and fuch regard is paid to them, 
that no indecency in words or behaviour 
dare appear before them, be the man or 
woman ever fo leud in their intentions. 

The wo- The women make all their viſits in the 
men viſit night, and ha ve a man along with them; 
. who, if he ſees any one meeting them, 
calls out thrice Gas, that is, Take Care: 
And if it be a man, he is oblig'd to go to 
the other {ide of the ſtreet, and takes no 
notice of the woman; and if it is a woman, 
ſhe muſt quit the ſtreet to her whoſe guard 
calls firſt. But the whole family muſt be 
at home by midnight. In their viſits to 
one another, they don't knock at the 
door, but enter the houſe, which isalways 
open, only at the ſecond door, the viſiter 
coughs, upon which ſignal, the family 
come to receive their gueſt. 

The government of the Maldivia iſlands 
is abſolute monarchy, all the 13 Attalons 
being ſubject to one King, to whom they 
divias. pay the moſt profound ſubmiſſion. Un- 
The der him, there are 13 Nayhes, or gover- 
8 nors, one for every province; thoſe are 
tibes be Prieſts and doctors of the law; and govern 
ordinary both in a civil and eccleſiaſtical capacity. 
ige. Under each of the Naybes, are Catibes, 

one Catibe for every iſland within the 
Naybe's juriſdiction; and to theſe the 
prieſts of the ſeveral moſchs are accoun- 
table. Every Naybe makes a circuit 
round his Attalon once a year (as our 
judges do at the aſſizes) where they re- 
ceive preſents from moſt of the inhabi- 
tants, Which are the beſt part of their re- 
venue. | N 
But the 13 Naybes have a ſuperinten- 
dant over them, who always reſides in 
The Pan- the iſland of Male, and receives appeals 
Gare, 4 from them. This officer is call'd Pandi- 
14 are, and from his ſentence they may only 
appeal to the king, who in ſome caſes ap- 


ment 0 


the Mal- 


chief 

Juice, points fix. judges to examine the cauſe. 
They have no councils nor attornies, but 
every man pleads his on cauſe, and 
brings his witneſſes to prove facts. 

If any man is kill'd by another, his 
widow cannot purſue his murderer, but 
he muſt give ſecurity to appear when the 
fon of the deceas'd ſhall arrive at the age 
of ſixteen ; and then it is in his power to 
proſecute of not. The moſt ordinary pu- 


niſnments for crimes are, baniſhment to 
No. XV. 8 
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did not make his wife noble. 
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the ſouthern iſlands, cutting off a limb, or 
whipping ; the laſt is the moſt common, 
and very often ſo ſevere that the perſon 
dies upon the ſpot. This is the ordinary 
puniſhment for adultery, inceſt, rapes, and 
other grieyous crimes. 

The diſtinction of rank is exactly kept Feur 

up here. The king and royal family are 7<*% of 
the firſt ; the ſecond are the chief officers PE ** 
of the crown ; the third are thoſe who are Maldives 
born noble, in which are comprehended 
the ancient gentry ; and the fourth rank 
conſiſts of the plebeians, who had no li- 
berty to fit down in the. others company. 
If a noble woman marry'd one of the 
fourth rank, ſhe did not loſe her own, 
and her blood enobled her children; but a. 
noble man's marrying beneath his quality 
Only the 
king might give nobility by patent, as 
with us. 

There is exact decorum kept at the 
king's palace. Every rank of people have 
their rooms, and dare not advance farther, 
but muſt wait there for his majeſty's com- 
ing out; and ſtrangers who do not live in 
Male muſt bring preſents when they are 
to ſee the king. 

The palace is built of ſtorie, one ſtory The pa- 
high, but takes up a good ſpace of ee. 
ground, there beirig many apartments in 
it, the floors boarded and covered with 
mats of different colours, wrought in pretty 
figures. The walls are adorn'd with ſilk 
tapeſtry, 

The King's apparel is a cottori caſſock 73, 
reaching a little below his girdle, edg'd kinz's 
with white and blue ſilk, and faſten'd be- Habit. 
fore with maſlive gold buttons; and then 
from the girdle as low as his fcet, he 
wears a tunick of red taffata embroider'd, 
and girt about the waſte with a girdle of 
filk fringed with gold, with a great gold 
chain hanging before, to which is fix'd a 
pendent as big as one's hand, ſet with the 
richeſt jewels ; and at hisgirdle, after the 
cuſtom of the country, hangs his knife, 
the handle of which is very rich. Upon 
his head, he wears a bonnet of ſcarlet, 
laced with gold, with a gold button at 
top and a jewel. This ſort of turbant was 
only worn by the King, nor was it per- 
mitted to any other to uſe it. When he 
goes abroad, he has a Paraſol of white 
filk held over his head, and ſandals of cop- 


| per gilt upon his feet. Three pages walk 


before him; one with a fan, another with 
the king's ſword and buckler, and the 
third carries a box of Betel and Arequa, 
one of which he is continually chewing. 
The king who reign'd when De la al 
was there, us'd to ſpend his time in ſceing, He 4 
many different artiſts at work, whom he & — "ral 
employ'd in his palace, and heloy'd to 
work himſelf at ſeycral mechanical fancies, 
and encourag'd any ingenious Workman 
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in any trade, He always walk'd a-foot, 
for they had no horſes, and he did not care 
to be carried by men. He is conſtantly 
attended by 100 ſoldiers, and as he re- 
turns from the Moſch, all the men where 
he paſſes accompany him to the palace. 

When the queen gocs abroad, which 
is ſeldom, a number of flayes march at a 
good diſtance before, to warn the men to 
get out of the way, and the women to go 
to meet her majeſty. Four of her princi- 
pal women carry a canopy over her head, 
with curtains.hanging to the ground, fo 
that ſhe cannot be ſeen, The queen and 
ladies of honour often bathe in the ſea, 
and have a place fitted up for that purpoſe, 
as likewiſe a freſh water bath. 

The revenues of the crown conſiſt of 
many iſlands, entirely the King's pro- 
perty, of duties and taxes upon the 
ſeveral commodities conſum'd in the 
iſlands, or exported to other places, be- 
ſides a tax extraordinary, impos'd at the 
pleaſure of the king, according to the 
circumſtances of every inhabitant, All 
theſe are paid in goods, which are kept 
in the king's ſtorchouſes till they can be 
diſpos'd of to advantage: Nor is there 
any part of the revenue paid in money, 
except what is given for new patents, 
and for leave to wear ſuch and ſuch orna- 
ments, which is not lawful to be done 
without the king's permiſſion. All ſhips 
that come in muſt give an exact bill of 


of the coco tree. Another commodity 
they have which is of great uſe to them, 
viz. little bright ſkells, much efteem'd at 
Bengal. The women pick' them out of 
the ſand, and lay them up in places ap- 
pointed for them, till the ſhips come to 
take them off, They have likewiſe black 
tortoiſes, whoſe ſhells make fine work. 

This is the ſubſtance of what Mr. De 
la Val ſays of the Maldivias; who ha- 
ving ſtaid in Male five years, being ſtill 
a priſoner, altho' in favour with the royal 
family, at laſt was releas'd by an unex- 
peed adventure. He tells us that he 
had dream'd about ten days before it hap- 
pen'd, that he was ſet at liberty, and as 
ſoon as he waked he vowed a pilgrimage 
to 8. Jago di Galicia by way of thankſ- 
giving, if his dream proy'd true ; which 
it did after this manner. 

In February, 1607, the king of the 
Maldivia's had intelli that a fleet 
from Bengal was at ſea to attack him, 
having, in 16 large galleons, a great num- 
ber of men. U pon this news, the king 
gave orders to fit out ſeven gallies, with 
other ſhips and barks. But the Bengal fleet 
arriv'd before his, was ready; and there- 
fore having order'd the moſt valuable of 
his effects to beſhip'd, he with his wives 
and family embark'd for the ſouthern 
iſlands, But the enemy ſeeing them ſet 
fail, purſu'd them; and the king making 
a ſtout reſiſtance, was kill'd, and all his 


Bock II. 


Tl, . 
loading to him, nor dare they break bulk Ye U 


till he has agreed with them for ſuch 
merchandize as he likes, of which he 
makes conſiderable profit. Likewiſe 
all wrecks (which are frequent in thoſe 
dangerous iſlands) belong entirely to the 
king ; and amber-greaſe, which is found 
in great plenty, is brought to his ſtore- 
houſe with the greateſt exactneſs. He 
alſo makes advantage of certain nuts, 


family made prifoners. The enemy landed « 70e 
at Male, and loaded their ſhips with the Maldi- 
chief goods they found there, but parti- ts 
cularly they took above 100 pieces of Bengal 
cannon, and then ſetting all the priſoners ans. 

at liberty, except a brother of the fayou- 
ritequeen, they ſet fail for Bengal, with- 2 
out doing any other harm. De la al Bengal 
had given himſelf up to them, who find- wirb be 
ing that he was not of Portugal, receiv'd' feet. 


call'd Tavarcar, which they ſuppoſe to 
grow upon trees at the bottom of the ſea, 
and are efteem'd very medicinal : 'The 
are as big as a man's head, and the Por- 
tugueſes call them Maldivia Cicos. The 
black coral is alſo fiſn'd up at his charge, 
and brings him good profit. 

The coin of the Maldivias is only the 
Larius, Which are pieces of ſilver of a- 
bout eight pence value : Other foreign 
gold and ſilver paſs by weight: And for 
ſmaller money they make uſe of ſhells, 
12,000 of which go to a Larin. 

They have a great trade with the 
merchants of the continent all along the 
Indian coaſt, and the iſles of Sumatra 
and Ceylan, who bring them xlce and 
cotton, which they exchange for cocos, 
with which they load above 100 ſhips a 
year at Male, beſides oyl and honey made 


him kindly, and carried him with them. 
Having ftaid ſome time at Bengal 
(where no leſs than a million of men, 
and 10,000 | elephants: were ready to 
march againſt the Mogul, but I ſhould: 
believe a cypher ought to be taken from 
both numbers) De la Val ſail'd to Mo- 
tingue, a ſmall: place between Cananor 
and Calicut, expecting to get home in 
a Dutch ſhip, but being diſappointed, 
he went to Cochin, where he was taken 
up for a ſpy, and ſent to Goa priſoner, 
with 17 Engliſhmen, who were taken ar 
Surat. And in 1609 he embark'd on 
board a Portugueſe ſhip, and after many 
ſtorms and troubles arriy'd' in Portugal, 
where having gothis liberty, he proceeded 
to Galicia to pay his vow, and then ar- 
riy'd at Rochel, February 16, 1610-11. 
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Iſlands. 


Unicorn 


_ © Voyage. 


Admiral Beaulicu's voyage to the Eaſt In- 
dies. Written by bimſelf. 


Onſieur Beaulieu ſet out with three 
| ſhips, dig. the Montmorancy, 
{ Eſperance, and the Hermitage, the 
firſt being 450 tuns burthen had 22 guns 
and 20 patararocs, with 126 men; the 
ſecond of 400 tuns, 26 guns, 20 patara- 
roes, and 117 men; the laſt 75 tuns, 8 
guns, 8 patararoes, and zo men. With 
theſe the admiral ſail'd from Honfſeur 
in Normandy, at the mouth of the riyer 


Seine, October a, 1619. 
nds apon 
of the ſame 


Being near the Idol 7 
the coaſt of Guinea the 1 
month, he ſent the Hermitage thither 
to buy proviſions, having put a party of 
ſoldiers commanded by captain Soyer 
on board her, but gave a ftri charge 
to the captain of the ſhip not to haye 
any dealings with the natives without 
hoſtages, nor to ſtay above three days, 
but to join him at Tagrin, in 8 degrees 
n. latitude, which was done without any 
memorahle adventure. In failing from 
thence towards the cape of Good Hope 
they met with two of the ſea unicorns, 
formerly.meation'd in the firſt book, but 
thoſe the admiral faw in this voyage hap- 
E to be of the ſmalleſt ſize, altho' he 

ys their horn was two foot long, and as 
big as a boy's wriſt. Thoſe fiſhes purſue 
the whales, and he beliey'd that the rea- 
ſon why they ſtruck * the ſhips was 
their miſtaking them for whales. 

Being arriv'd near the cape, the 
admiral went aſhore upon the Hotten- 
tot continent, which he calls the Table 
Bay, and going up to the Table moun- 
tain, 
But, as we deſign (GOD willing) to give 
a deſcription of this in our third book, 
we ſhall paſs over any obſeryations 
made upon the coaſt of Africa in this 
Only we ſhall at preſent take 
notice that ſome of the Frexch happening 
to light upon a ſtone that ſeem'd' to be ar- 


Dutch tificially laid, they lifted it up, and un- 


pacquet 


ound un- 
der 4 


ſtone, | 


der it, found a packet tied up within ſe- 
veral pitch'd .cloths, and undoing the 
packet, ſound ſome letters artfully wrap'd' 
up in plates of lead; which had not ſuffer'd. 
Upon the opening t hoſe letters, they found 
they were Dutch, giving an account 
that the 2800 had ſent a ſhip home 
to complain of the injuries done them 
by the Dutch in the Eaſt Indies, and 
likewiſe an account of the Dutch having 
beſieg d Bantam. 59 

This advice put the admiral in doubt 
which route to take, beingunwilling to truſt 
his fleet tothe mercy,of the Dutch, if they 
were ſtill before Bagtam. At laſt it was 


to France. 
' Ticow in the iſland of Sumatra, was in- 
' form'd: by one Pedro, who had been in- 
terpreter to the Eng 
' Eſperance had been upon that coaſt in 
July, and had put aſhore 15 men, in or- 
der to furniſh themſelves with proviſions, 
but that the ſhip had fail'd before they 


ſaw a fine country, but neglected. 


he was inform'd that the ſhip was there, 
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| agreed to make the coaſt of Malabar, 


till they could be better inform'd of the 
Dutch. In this courſe, ſeeing a ſhip at a 
diſtance, the admiral ſent 23 men in his 


long boat to defire them to fend ſome of 


their people aboard him; but the french, 
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exceeding their commiſſion, fir'd upon the 


ſhip, and boarded her in a hoſtile manner, 
which occaſtion'? ſuch a reſiſtance, that 
only five French having jump'd over- 
board, got into the ſhip's boat, and got 
back to the admiral, having left their 
own boat, and their companions, who 


He 


tY 


loſes 


wen by 


were all cut in pieces by the ſhip's crew, H ow:: 
The next day Beaulieu came up with 7 


the ſhip, but found no body aboard but 
15 old men with white beards down to 
their girdle. Theſe falling at his feet 
beg'd their lives, telling him,, that they 
did not belong to the ſhip, but had come 
paſſengers from Mecca, where they had 
been for devotion. They ſaid the. ſhip's 
crew had fled in his long boat, and had 


leaving them becauſe they were afraid of 
linking the boat. The admiral, finding 


gave them their lives. 
Beaulieu had ſent the 
Java with orders 


could, and to make the beſt of her way 
But the admiral coming to 


there, that the 


could get off, and therefore they were ob- 
lig'd to go aſhore again, where moſt of 


the aſſiſtance the Dutch pretended to give 
them in their diſtreſs, becauſe the perſons 
who died were the moſt conſiderable of the 
French who had landed' to procure trade 
there, which the Dutch reloly'd to en- 
groſs, - But that ſoon after, the king of 
Acben had expell'd both the Dutch and 
Eugliſo from Ticow and all that part of 
Sumatra, and that there was great plen- 
ty of pepper, which he might haye by 
licence from the king. 

Upon this intelligence the admiral ſent 
an Indian praw to Achen, with a letter 
to capt. Grove, in cate he ſhould. be 
there; but the praw retum'd in eleven 
days without hearing of him, from which 
he concluded that if the. ſhip were not 
loft, . ſhe muſt be at Jacatra, ſince the 
Dutch had beſieg d Bantam: And it 
proy'd as he conjectur'd; for ſoon aſter 


bur 


taken all the gold and filyer with them, 


by his own people, who had eſcap'd, that 
none of the bearded men had appear'd in 
the ſcuffle, 
ö 
wards Sumatra and 
to take in a loading of pepper where ſhe 


Eſperance to- 


TheHope 


loſes 1 
them had died, not without fuſpicion of = in 


having been ſent to their long home by umatra. 
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but in great diſtreſs for want of men, | ſhoes, according 


Book I 


to the Eaſtern cuſtom. 


moſt of the crew being dead or ſick. The | The king thank'd the King of France for Ile 


admiral ſent 20 men in a praw to recruit | his preſent, and having open d the letter, py 


| G d order'd him to fail for g 
capt. Orbe, an got his loading, or if | of the Sabanders, who had ſome ſmatter- Achen. 


France, if he had 
| not, to join the fleet at A hen. 

| Beaulieu Having ſtaid ſome time at Ticow, the 

gag admiral ſet fail for Achen, to procure the 

king's licence to trade for 72pper. Upon 

his arrival in the bay, he found an EH 

liſh ſhip of 600 tuns, capt. Roberts com- 

mander, near which he caſt anchor: And 

upon a meſſage from the king he went 

aſhore, anddin'd with capt. Roberts. Not 

being allow'd to ſee the king that day, 

he went aboard, and the day after came 

aſhore again, where meeting with ſome 

Portugueſes, they caution'd him from 

dining with the Engliſh any more, telling 

him that they had agreed with the Dutch 

to poiſon him. He made anſwer, that he 

could not believe the Engliſh capable of 

ſuch a deſign, but that he would be upon 

guard: And ſo went to the Engliſh cap- 

tain's houſe, where he was entertain d as | 

he had been the day before, and obſery'd 

that the Engliſh defir'd him to cat or 

drink nothing but what their captain and 

his company participated along with him. 

But the admiral having been taken with 

' a. violent looſeneſs the night after, the 

Portugueſe ſurmiſe made him take a doſe 

of Cocoas and Bezoar by way of counter- 

poiſon. 

In the mean time he had intimation 

given him, that the reaſon of the delay 

of his audience of the king, was his not 

having ſent him a handſome emerald rin 

which he had on his finger ; he therefore 

ſent it, and having written a letter in-the 

king of France's name, upon a blank pa- 

per with the king's ſeal, ſeveral of which 

had been deliver'd to him before he left 

France, and having prepar'd a preſent as 

from the king his maſter, he was ſent for 

to the court the next day, with great 

pomp, as we elſewhere deſcrib'd ſome of 

our Engliſb audiences in the fame country, 

The ad. His preſent conſiſted of a ſet of compleat 

_ ' armour for a horſeman, carv'd and gilded; 

% a German hanger, with a gilded hilt, 

kinz. With a piſtol hanging by it, ſix muſquets 

adorn'd after the fame manner, and the 

but ends with mother of pearl; two heads 

of pikes cnamel'd with gold; a large look- 

ing glaſs, which being crack'd, he pre- 

tended to have been-broken by miſchance, 

but that he was oblig d to preſent it, ha- 

ving been commanded to deliver it to his 

majeſty ; two large flasks of roſe water, 

and two pieces of crimſon camlet. 

Being arriv'd, upon his elephant, in 

great ftate, at the gate of the palace, his 

retinue was taken care of, and only he 

admitted into the palace a-foot, and at 


ave it. back to him to interpret to one che x, + 


ing of Portugueſe, but he was fain tv 
change ſeyeral expreſſions in it to make 
the Sabander underſtand it. The d 

of the letter was, to expreſs friendſhip to 
his dear brother the king of Athen; and 
to recommend Beaulieu to his protection, 
to defire trade and commerce between their 
ſubjects, and promiſing him aſſiſtance a- 
gainſt his enemies. The king expreſs'd 
his ſatisfaction at the contents of the letter, 
made the Sabander tell him he was wel- 
come, and ſhould be ſafe in his dominions. 
But as to trade, he told him, the Durch 
had ſery'd ſome of his neighbour kings ſo 
baſely, and particularly the king of Ban- 
tam, whom they were now beſieging in 
his capital city, that to prevent ſuch dan- 
ger at Aben, he had order'd the pepper 
plants to be cut down, ſo that the price 
of that commodity was riſen to 64 reals 
the bahar. | 
The admiral anſwer'd, that he was ſur- 
priz'd. at the inſolence of the Dutch, in 
pretending to aſſault Kings in their own 
dominions, when they had been fo long 
protected by the King his maſter againſt 
the Spaniards. : That for his part, he 
had no intention to attack any of the 
rights. of other kings, nor to build forts 
in their territories 3 but only to buy and 
{ell with their permiſſion; and that he 
was ſo far from vindicating what the 
Dutch had done, that he did not intend ſo 
much as to keep a correſpondence with 
them. After this audience, the admiral 
was ſent, in ſtate, to a houſe he had taken, 
where, either out of diffidence of the Eng- 
liſb as well as Durch, or out of complai- 
{ance to the king, ho ſeem'd to be out 
of humour with them, he kept no cor- 
reſpondence with either. He had ſeveral 
audiences aſterward, and was invited to 
dinner, where they were ſery'd in gold L*. 
plate very magnificently, the ſervices be- _— 
ing brought in by women, and the drink he king. 
given about by eunuchs. But the great- 
eſt piece of reſpect the king paid the ad- 
miral was, his allowing his women to 
dance before him, and particularly two _ 
beautiful young girls, who, as the admi- = 
ral ſays, might have paſs'd for good 5% i- 
dancers in France. Thoſe girls had a fyre bir. 
ſort of hats made of gold ſpangles, with 
plumes ſet with the ſame, hanging over 
one ear, with pendants in their ears hang- 
ing down to their ſhoulders, and neck- 
laces of gold, and a ſort of jacket cover- 
ing their ſnoulders, of gold curiouſly en- 
gray'd, under which was a ſhift or Bain of 
cloth of gold, with red filk covering their 


the ſecond gate was oblig'd to put off his 


| breaſts, and broad girgles of gold ſpangles, 
INN 
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breeches to their knees, 
gold, with gold bells round the Knees, 
Their arms and legs were only cover'd 
with bracelets of gold and je wels, ve- 
ry rich. At their girdles hung à ſword 
in a ſcabbard adorn'd with jewels ha- 
ving. in their hands gold fans, with 
bells of the ſame metal hanging round 
them. 1 ra 
In this dreſs, they enter'd the hall, 
and advancing upon the carpet near 
the king, they kneel'd down, and join- 
ing their hands, they lifted them up 


in that poſture towards their heads, 


which is the manner of faluting the king. 
Having begun the dance upon thgir 
knees, and anſwer'd the cadence of 
the muſick with their bodies and arms, 
they roſe' up by degrees, ſtill dancing, 
and at laſt, being upon their feet, 
they continu'd for above half an hour, 
keeping exact time, and - moving very 
gracefully: And then kneeling down 
again before his majeſty, they retir'd, 
being, as the admiral believ'd, hearti- 
ly tir'd, with the load of 40 pound 
weight of gold about each of them, 
But one thing was very remarkable, 
that from the moment the firſt woman 
enter'd, all the men, who were ſubjects 


The of Achen, ſhut their eyes, and conti- 
725 nued ſo during their dances, it being 
chlig'd te a capital crime for them to look upon 


ſbut the ir 


ges, 
vhilſt the 


the King's women. But Beaulieu judg- 
ing right, that they were not brought 
thither, that he might not look at them, 
obſerv'd all their behaviour very exactly. 

It being late, the admiral got lea ve 
to withdraw, and the Sabandar con- 
vey'd him home, extolling the honour 
had been done him by the king, be- 
yond what he was eyer known to do 
to any ſtranger. 

He had ſeyeral audiences afterwards, 
and was inform'd by the King, that 
the Eſperance had been taken in Bau- 
tam road by the Eugliſb and Dutch, and 
moſt of the crew murder'd by them, 


women 


danced. 


any inſult from either of them, whilſt 
he was in his territories, becauſe the 
Enghiſh and Dutch had more conſider- 
able effects at Achen, in his power 
than his ſhip was worth. The king put 
the Engliſh in with the Dutch, as being 
ditoblig'd at them for the peace pub- 
liſh'd about this time, between the two 
nations. But it was true that the Dutch 
had taken the ſhip, as the admiral was 
afterwards inform'd by Mr. Du Par, 
whom capt. Grave ſent to him to give 
him an account of it, -after he had leſt 
Achen ; and was as follows; 

The Eſperance having parted with 
the admiral, as has been ſaid, arriv'd 

No. XVI. 1. 
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from whence © they wore” a kind of 
of cloth of 


but he told him he would ſecure him from 
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at an iſland near Tyco; and ſent her 
long boat thither for proviſions, and 
to ſee if they might have pepper, and 
their people ſtay ing ten or twelve days, 
the captain ſet fail for Ticoto, to en- 
quire ſor them; but his men aboard be- 
ing fiek, and not above fix men and 
himſelf” being able to work, the wind 
and current being contrary, they were 
driven off the coaſt, which occafion'd 
the misfortune of the 15 men already 
mention'd, In this diſtreſs, they met with 
the Leyden, a Dutch ſhip of 1200 tuns, 
commanded by Schouten, to whom the 
captain of the Eſperance, going aboard, 
applied for help. As ſoon as capt. Grave 
had told his condition, Schonten ſent 60 
men, in two boats, aboard the French 
thip, who without any difficulty made 
themſelves maſters of her, turn'd the poor She i. 
lick men out of their hammocks upon taken Ly 
deck, plunder'd the ſhip, and in the mean . _ 
time, the Dutch captain told capt. Grave, f 
he was his priſoner, and his ſhip a 
prize. It was in vain to reaſon the 
matter with him, ſo they ſubmitted 
to the barbarities the Dutch us'd to- 
wards them. Some time after, they 
met with another Dutch ſhip, which 
was going to land ſome ſick peoplo 
on the iſland of Naſſau. Capt. Grave 
beg'd that they would let his fick men 
go aſhore for their recovery, which Schou- 
ten granted, but, as if they had been 
worle than beaſts, they threw them into 
the boats like logs of wood, without 
minding whether theit heads or feet 
firſt touch'd the bottom, and ſome they 
drag'd in the water at the boat's ſtern, 
one of which died upon the rocks as they 
drag'd him aſhore. | 

But after they had us'd them after 
this barbarous manner, the firſt com- 
miſſary of the Leyden coming to 
captain Grave, told him, that upon 
taking a ſtricter view of their commiſ- ,,;..- 
tion, they found they had committed lead. 
a miftake in ſeizing his ſhip, and there- 
fore he was at liberty to go aboard 
her when he plcas'd, The captain hay- 
ing had enough of their entertainment, 
was very glad of the propofal, but hay- 
ing occaſion for ſome hands to work 
his ſhip, anſwer'd with much complai- 
ſance, that very wiſe people might be 
miſtaken in ſome things, and there- 
fore he hop'd they would lend him fome 
of their men to Achen, where his admi- 
ral was, which they, in great bounty, 
agreed to, provided he would give theni 
a certificate under his hand, that they 
had done him no injury, which the poor 
captain, to get out of their clutches, 
condeſcended to without demanding re- 
ſtitution of the goods they had pillag d. 


6 P 


Soon 


Soon after he leſt Schouten, he en- 
counter d three other Dutch ſhips; and 
was forced to go with them to Jacatra, 
and by. 4 fort of blind bargain they 
conſtrained ._ him to make with them, 
he - borrowed money of a merchant. of 
St. Maloes, to buy pepper, intending 
to go to France, after: he had given a 
chu part of his pepper: to the Duteb, 
and another third part to the Eng- 
liſh, by the agreement which the Dutch 
had oblig'd him to. 


* got the Whole, and afterwards ſet his 


{ze on fire ſhip a- fire in the road of Jacatra, 
by others pretending, it was done by the Javans. 


ofeb? The captain and his people finding they 

4 Sal] bot extinguiſh che fire, got aſhore 
in their boat, and when they attempted 
to ſave ſome of the goods the next day, 
they were forbidden by the Dutch to go 
near their own ſhip, and they ſaw the 
Dutch boats going. to and again, tak- 
ing out their guns, and all that could 
be ſav'd: And when they had gotten 
all that they could, they had the impu- 
dence to ſell the hulk of the ſhip as if it 
had been their own, to the beſt bidder. 
'The captain upon this,” got the French 
commiſſary at Bantam's pinnace, and 
ſail'd to Achen, but miſting the admiral, 
he fell ſick, and went aboard an Engliſh 
ſhip-to return to Jacatra. 

Whilſt captain Grave was us'd after 
this perfidious and barbarous manner 
by the Dutch, monſieur Beaulieu was 
at Alben us d with as little fincerity 

The king BY the king and the Sabandars. . The 
of Achen King Was ſuch a cruel tyrant, that, if 
acruel he was ever fo little out of humour, 
tyrant. no man about him durſt ſpeak to him, 
and if the admiral deſir'd his interpre- 
ter to tell him any thing, if it did not 
ſait with the King's inclination, he 
made no bones of ordering the poor man 
to the rack for daring to make a pro 
ſal to him, altho' at the deſire of another, 
which he was pleas'd to call impertinent. 
So that ſeveral things Beaulieu had de- 
ſir d to be told him, were conceal'd for 
fear. Nor did he keep his word in an 
thing that he had promis'd, and the in- 
terpreters durſt not repreſent the admiral's 
complaints upon that ſcore for fear of lo- 
ſing their lives; for, there was ſcarce a 
day but he caus'd ſome body to be exe- 
cuted, or loſe a hand. Of which the ad- 
miral gives many inſtances; particularly 
his cauſing an Orankey's hand to be cut 
off, becauſe one. of the king's cocks, of 
which he had the Keeping, had been 
beaten by one ſmaller than himſelf, the 
king. alledging that. the . Orankey had 
ftary'd him. He put his own mother to 
the rack, pretending that ſhe had con- 


ſpir'd againſt him, altho' ſeyeral women | 


whom he tortur'd to make them confeſs it, 
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likewiſe put to death moſt of the ancient 
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y | cellent pepper yearly, and was uſually 
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acquitted her of any ſuch deſign. He had 


nobility, and rais'd a new ſet for money, 
being as covetous as cruel. In ſhort, the 
admiral; finding that this king was a 
downright 2 and only gave him 
good words to pick his pocket, and that 
his officers were as great cheats as him- 
ſelf, reſoly'd to leave Achen; and having 
heard from ſome Portugueſes whom he 
had redeem'd- from captivity, that Pyeda 
upon the coaſt of Malacca was a conveni- 
ent place for pepper, he reſoly d to go 
thither. - © * 

Having taken this reſolution, he took 
lea ve of the king of Achen; who ha- 
ving gotten all that he could from. 
him without uſing violence, gave hin 
a letter to the king of France, and 
ſo diſmiſs'd him. But he took care 
to keep ſecret his deſign of going to 
Lueda, becauſe the king of Aben ha- 
ving lately conquer'd it, would have 
none to go thither but by his ſpecial 
licence, which the admiral knew muſt 
have coſt. him dear, beſides the danger 
of. his. playing tricks with him, as he 
found he had done at Achen': And he could 
pretend, in caſe he return'd to Sumatra, 
that he had been driyen thither by ſtorm, 

July 24, the admiral ſail'd from 
Achen with his own ſhip (having ſent the 
Hermitage, ſome time before, in ſearch 
of capt. Grave, where they were forc'd to 
{ell her to raiſe money) and having, with  . 
difficulty, becauſe of the trade wind, page 
doubled the north cape of Sumatra, upon chen 4 
the 7th of Auguſt, he arriv'd at Pulo com: n 
Lancanbuy, an iſland near Queda, which — 
was noted for the beſt pepper in the Eaſt * 
Indies. The goyernor coming aboard, 
told him there could be no trade in that 
iſland without licence from the king of 
Rueda. This iſland lies in 6 degrees, 

15 minutes, n. latitude, and is about 20 
leagues in compaſs, having a high' moun- 
tain in the middle. It is a good ſoil, fit 
for any grain or plants, and yielded at 
that time about 500,000 46. weight of ex- 


fold at 16 reals the Bahar, which in the 


meaſure of that iſland amounts to 4 50 16. 
averdupois. 7 


The pepper plants are very nice, and 
require great care to cultivate them. 
They require a fat free ſoil, and are ma- “ 


nag'd after the following manner. They = 


take a ſhoot of an old pepper plant, and 4. 
ſet it under any tree or ſhrub, ha- 
ving firſt carefully weeded out all herbs 

or other plants near the place. As the 
plant ſhoots up it twiſts itſelf round 

the tree or ſhrub like hops; and the 
third year it bears fix or ſeyen pound 


continues for three or four years ſuc- 


weight of pepper in cluſters, and fo 


ceſſively; 
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ah 


ceſſi vely; after which, it dectsaſeth both 
in quantity and ſize every year; and 
bears no pepper after it is twelve years 
old. For the firſt; three years the 

nd muſt be kept very clean near it, 
which is very troubleſome; and the 
branches of its ſupporter muſt be lop'd 
off every year, that they do not inter- 
cept the ſun from the plant: And the 
pepper, hen form'd, muſt be ſupported 
below, leſt the weight of it ſhould 
bring down the plant. It bears a white 
flower in April, and Knits in June, 
and becomes large and green in Au- 
guſt : And then the natives cat it by 
way of fallad. It grows red in Ofo- 
ber, | and black towards the end of 
November, and in December it is quite 
black, and then they cut it off in 
cluſters, and dry it in the ſun till the 
corns fall off of themſelyes, which is 
generally 15. days after pulling, during 
which time they muſt - be often turn'd, 
and cover'd from the night dew. Some of 
the grains neither grow red nor black, but 
continue white, and are much more va- 
lu'd than the black, having a medicinal 
quality: But the natives play tricks, and 
make the other pepper paſs ſor the white 
by pulling off the skin. 

This iſland was ſubject to the king 
of Jueda, and had 1ſuffer'd with that 
place by the king of Achens arms. 
For, about the year 1616, the king of 
Achen had ſent an army to beſiege One- 
da, the King of which having been 
too weak to keep the field, retir'd to 
the city, which he kept out three 
months, and then fortified his palace. 
But the enemy (having receiv'd a meſ- 
ſage from their own tyrant, that he 
would cut off the heads of eyery one 


of them, unleſs they brought the ki 
of Queda to him) beleaguer'd him ſo 


cloſe, that, wanting proviſions, he was 
fain to ſurrender upon promiſe of good 
uſage, which he poor man ! thought 


at leaſt would ſecure his life, and thoſe of 


his family; but the merciful king of 
Achen gave them to know, that ſurrend- 
ring at diſcretion, was to give himſelf 
and his people to be diſcreetly made 
ſhorter by the head ; for he put him 
and his children, with all the chief 
Priſoners, to death in cold blood. On- 
ly one ſon (who was king when Beau- 
lieu was in that country) as ſoon as 
his father began to capitulate, made 
his eſcape out of the palace, and took 
poſſeſſion of the throne after the mur- 
der of his father, and being reſoly'd to 
oppole the king of A4chen, offer d to the ad- 


miral a licence to trade, provided he would 


give him ſome of his great guns. But the 
admiral being inform'd that there was lit- 


tle or no pepper in thoſe places till about | 
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Chriſtmas, and having no mind to diſo- 
blige the king of Achen, leſt the coaſt 
of Malacca, and return'd by the north 
cape of Sumatra, towards Achen. It 
was in this courſe that he met with 
the Engliſh ſhip, on board of which 
capt. Grave was; and having heard 
from monſieur Du Par the diſmal account 
formerly related of the barbarity of the 
Dutch, he ſent his boat aboard the 
Engliſh ſhip for capt. Grave, who came 
to him in a bad ſtate of health, 

The admiral being inform'd that the 
Eſperance's crew had been impriſon'd 
upon their arrival at Achen, ſail'd to- 
wards that bay, and having caſt an- 
chor there, the king ſent to deſire him 
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miral re- 


to go aſhore, but he refus'd to go, tel- 1 *- 


ling the officer, that he would not truſt 
himſelf with a prince who had confin'd 
his men contrary to his word, and the 


tenure of his letters to the king his ma- 


ter. The officer pretended that the king 
took them for Portugueſes, but as ſoon as 
he found they belong'd to him, he had re- 
leas'd them. The admiral 1 * he 
ſhould ſee that by their being ſent out to 
him, and ſo diſmiſs'd the officer, The 
next day they came aboard, but they told 
him that the King had 1ciz'd about 3200 
reals they brought with them in money 
and goods. 

Upon their coming aboard, the admi- 
ral went aſhore, and having an audi- 
ence of the king, he expoſtulated with 
him about the impriſonment of his men, 
to which he anſwer'd, that they had 
been repreſented to him as pirates, which 
had occaſion'd their confinement ; but 
that as ſoon as he found they belong'd to 
him, he was reſolv'd to have given 
them up to the firſt French ſhip that 
ſhould come to Achen, and had kept 
them cloſe to ſave them from the Eugliſb 
and Dutch, who he was. afraid would 
have us'd them ill. The admiral knew 
him too well to believe this ſtory ; how- 
ever, ſince he had his men aboard, he 
would not fall out with him: He there- 
fore thank'd him for his care, and talk'd 
to him about a licence for trading at 77- 
cow 3; but the king, who wanted a bribe 
for every favour he granted, refer'd him 
to one of his Sabandars, who told Beau- 
lieu, that if he had any diamonds to ſpare 
he beliey'd the licence might be had, bur 
it muſt be from the king himſelf, who 
wrote all ſuch papers with his own hand, 
and the ſending him to him was only 
a pretence, that he might have an op- 
portunity of giving him the hint, that 
one or two diamonds would do. The 


admiral knowing the temper of the King, 
eaſily ſaw the neceſſity of complying with 
his deſire, and therefore bought two, one 
of 320 reals yalue, and the other of 120, 

TD and, 


chen. 
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and, having preſented him with them, 
obtain'd his letter after many little tricks 
to ſhift it off. 
Having got the king's letter, he ſail'd 
for Ticow, where he | arriv'd the laſt 
of December, 1621, and the next day 
ſhew'd the king's letter to the chief people 
of ' the .place, who were very glad of it, 
and open'd a trade with him immediately, 
ſo that he bought 400 bahars of pepper 
at 25 reals a bahar, including the charge 
of the commiſſion, and the preſents he had 
been forced to make at Achen. Having 
finiſh'd his buſineſs at Ticow, he ſet fail 
February 1, 1622, having 75 men a- 
board, all in good health, and nine months 
proviſions. 'The admiral gives an account 
of his ſtopping at ſeveral places after he 
left the Indian ocean, becauſe ſeveral of 
his men fell ſick, with ſeveral remarks 
upon the places he put in at; but as we 
deſign to confine ourſelves to the account 
of Aſia in this ſecond book, we ſhall take 
no notice of any other parts of the world 
but what belong to it. We ſhall there- 
fore only ſay, that after undergoing ſeve- 
ral ſtorms, and being oblig'd to put his 
ſick men aſhore at Table Bay, at St. He- 
lena, and Sf. Vincent, the admiral arriv'd 
at Havre de Grace the firſt of December, 
1622, having been abroad 36 months. 
But becauſe this author gives a ſhort, 
but a good deſcription of du matra, we 
ſhall here inſert an abſtra& of it, as be- 
ing pertinent to our deſign, 


The ad SUMATRA is in length about 660 
Tiere miles, lying from 5 degrees and a half n. 


latitude to the fame number ſouth ; 
and altho' ſome parts of it are broader 
than others, particularly towards the 
ſouth of the line, it may be reckon'd, 
one with another, 70 leagues broad. 
The coaſt for the moſt part is low, and 
the valleys afford good paſture, and the 
country is fertile in rice and fruits. It 
has many fine rivers, of which our author 
reckons ſeven very large, viz. Cinguel, 
Baaros, Daya, Achen, Pedir, Jambi, 
and Andripoura, beſides ſeveral ſmall 
rivers, and a vaſt number of brooks. 

The air is very different in the ſeveral 
parts of this iſland. That part of it 
which lies under the line, as Ticow, Paſſa- 
man, &c. is unhealthy, eſpecially for 
ſtrangers, and even the Acheneſes do not 

care to live there eee and Octo- 
ber, Which is their wet ſeaſon, becauſe 
the perpendicular ſun exhales ſuch ſtink- 
ing vapours from the ſtagnated water, as 
occaſion often peſtilential diſtempers, 
which, if they do not carry ſtrangers off 
in three days, at leaſt end in dropſies. 
But in the extremes of the iſland the air 


is more temperate, eſpecially about Achen 
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Achen lies upon à large river of the 
and is about half a league 
from the ſea, in the middle of a pleaſant 
valley ſix leagues broad, *abounding with 
coco trees, and rice, whith is the only 
grain the natives ſow. But there is ſuch of 
plenty 'of other trees, that there'is not a 
month in the year, but ſome fruit is in 
ſeaſon. They have buffalo's for drawing 
and carrying burdens, and for tilling their 3. %, 
ground, and likewiſe horſes of +a ſmall 
breed, and great ſtore of kids; but their 
ſheep are good for nothing. Hens and 
ducks are carefully nurſt by the' peaſants, 
fot their eggs, of which'they make great 
advantage. And as to wild beaſts, the 
country is well ſtock'd with boars, deer, 
tygers,  rinoceros's, wild elephants, por- 
cupins, civet cats, monkeys, adders, and 
lizards: And in ſome of the rivers they 
haye crocodiles. Meas 
The greater part of the whole iſland, 
at leaſt upon the ſea coaſt, was under the 
dominion of the king of Achen, who had 
ſubdued ſome petty kingdoms, vir. Loho, 
Cinquet, Barros, Bataham, Paſſaman, 
Ticow, Priaman, and Padang, not many 
years before. The reſt of the iſland is 
divided among five or ſix petty kings. 
But the inland part of it, which is inha- 
bited by a ſort of canibals, who eat man's 
fleſh, abounds in gold, if the natives knew .,, 
how to dig the mines. All that they „ines i 
vend is what the ftreams and currents Suma. 
waſhaway, which they gather, and truck 
with their neighbours for what they want. 
There are many iſlands almoſt round 
about Sumatra, ſome of which are 20 
leagues in length, but theſe not being un- 
der any of the kings of Sumatra, we 
ſhall ſay nothing of them here. 

The moſt conſiderable pepper countries 
in this iſland were Jambi and Andri- 
gari, on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt, under, and 
near the line. Inthe firſt of theſe the 
Engliſh and Dutch had factories, and prgih 
traded with the natives, not only for their «nd = 
pepper, but alſo for their gold, and often oo 
made trips to Mauimcabo, farther to a” 
the ſouth. But that part of Sumatra, 
next to Sunda, being but little inhabited, 
the king of Bantam took poſleſſion of, 
as far as Palimban, Which is a very im- 
provable country. 

Achen was once a good country for pep- bn 
per, but the admiral ſays, one of the 
kings, perceiving that the people were 
ſo employed in raiſing that commodity, 
that they neglected every thing elſe, or- 
der'd the plants to be deſtroyed. But it 
may be ſuppos'd, as indeed it was faid by 
| the Engliſh with more reaſon, that he had 
done it to prevent the Dutch from inyad- 
ing his country, as he found' they had 
attempted others, to make themſelves ſole 


Grow) 
chen. 


and the northern part. 


maſters of the ſpice in the iſlands rn 
| the 
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the Indian ocean. About fix leagues 
from Alen there is a ſulphurous moun- 
tain, Which ſupplies almoſt all the Indies 
with ſulphur for gunpowder. 

Pedir. | Peder, the next kingdom to Acben, 
and ſubject to that king, is a plentiful 
country for rice, and likewiſe abounds in 
a hard yellowiſh filk, of which they make 
a kind of ſtuff which is ſold all over the 
iſland, and great quantities of it are car- 
lied off by the merchants of Carmandel. 
Deli f. Deli is famous for 'a fountain of an 
__ ” oyly ſubſtance, which, being ſet a- fire, 
in of cannot be extinguiſhed : And it is faid, 
o). they ſet two Portugueſe ſhips a-fire with 
it. Theſe two laſt mentioned lie on the 

north-eaſt coaſt, oyer-againſt Malacca. 
Ciaquil Along the north-weſt coaſt, lie Ciuquei 
md _ and Barros, which abound with cam- 
"pbire Phire and jeſſamin, which laſt ſerves the 
and jeſſa· inhabitants of Barros for money, by bar- 
mine. * tering it for all forts of goods which they 

have occaſion for. * 

Paſa Paſſaman is the firſt place upon this 
Tow colt where there are pepper plants, but, 
rreerpep- as We obſery'd in the chapter of Engliſh 
per coun- voyages, is a very unhealthy place. And 
nic. Ticow being in the ſame neighbourhood, 


both under the line, is not much better, 


and yields a great deal of pepper. 
aan. Priaman, farther ſouth, is a healthy 
coutry, abounding with all forts of provi- 
ſions, but has not ſuch ſtore of pepper as 
the others mention d. The Durch had a 
factory there, but were driven out of it 
in the year 1620, or thereabouts, by the 
king of Achen. This kingdom drives a 
conſiderable gold trade with Manimcabo, 
which lies up the country, ſouth-eaſt 
from it. in 0 1 
Padang, about 20 leagues ſouth of 
Priaman deals likewiſe much in gold, 
and has the conveniency of a fine river, 
where very large ſhips may ride very 
ſafely. 'Theſe provinces or kingdoms be- 
ſouth the line are rich, as being a great 
way remoy'd from the tyrant of Achen, 
altho' they are tributary to him. | 
But to return to Achen. 
Nie pes. The inhabitants of that city and pro- 
Nef A. Vince were, after the example of their 
den King, a falſe perfidious cruel people, who 
wr nd under a great pretence of religion, being 
ſtrict Mahometans in name, acted all the 
villanies againſt one another, as well as to 
ſtrangers, that can be thought of. It 
was common with them, upon any Pique, 
to accuſe even their brothers and fathers 
of a plot againſt the king, which was an 
infallible way of getting rid of any enemy, 
tor that prince did not ſtay to examine 
the cauſe, - but commanded ſpeedy execu- 
tion upon the flightelt impeachment, 
without regard to probability, much lels 
to truth. 


Pacang, 
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But they have their courts of juſtice Courer of 
there in full form. For civil cauſes they Pony 


have a judge, who is one of the Oran- % ag | 


* 


keys, and keeps his court every morning, 
except Fridays, under a Bali, or tent, 
near. the great Moſch, where he deter- 


mines all pleas of debtor and creditor. 


When a debt is prov'd in court, the judge 
fixes a day to pay it on: If the Tr 

fails, he is ſummon'd a ſecond time, and 

has his hands tied behind his back, and 

is oblig'd to appear every day at court in 

that poſture, till the debt be paid. But 

it it appears that he cannot pay it, he is 
deliver'd to the creditor to uſe him as a 

Nave, in what manner he pleaſes, with» 

out putting him to death. 

The criminal court fits under another Crimincl 
Bali, near the palace gate; and in it the 
Orankeys, or nobles, fit, by turns, as 
judges. When there is an order to - 
prehend any one, the youngeſt child, if it 
cau but go and ſpeak, may apprehend 
him, for as ſoon as they lay hold of him 
in the king's name, they are in no dan- 
ger of reſiſtance, for he'muſt ſtand ſtock 
ſtill, till they tie his hands, and fo he is 
drag'd before the court. But after he is 
condemn'd, he may publickly, before 
the court, compound with the executioner , 
for a mitigation of his ſentence, provided »;th che 
the king is not concern'd in the matter, executi- 
Thus, the admiral fays, he ſaw a man *. 
{ſentenced to have 30 laſhes of a whip up- 
on his back, for having look d through a 
hedge at his neighbour's wife, as ſhe was 
bathing herſelf: But as ſoon as the ſen- 
tence was given, he bargain'd with the 
executioner, in the face of the court, and 
prevail'd to have the laſhes given him a- 
bove his clothes, for which he paid 20A Ni. 
* Mais. But whenthe king orders any pu- is abour 
niſnment, there is no commutation ; but Fence. 
even then the executioner muſt be fee'd to 
do his buſineſs handſomely, or elſe he will 
put the criminal to yaſt pain by bungling 
the execution, | 1 

There are two other courts beſides Eccleſi- 
theſe, One, where the Cad; or biſhop a 
preſides, for eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; and the © 777: 
other for diſputes between merchants, as courts. 
well natives as ſtrangers. In this laſt | 
court they keep an exact account of all 
fines, taxes, cuſtoms, preſents, &c. due 
to the king. 

The orankeys, who preſide over the 
criminal courts in town, have likewiſe 
their courts in the country according to 
their different diſtricts. And in the city they | 
have 4 officers whom they call Pangalow _e 
Cavallo, who dividing the city into quar- , 
ters, appointed people to patrole all night 
to prevent robberies, running of goods, Sc. 

Beſides which the orankeys were oblig'd 
to have 200 horſe every night along the 


ſhore in parties. 
: 6 6 For 


fllaves are, forthe moſt part, foreigners, 
taken in young, and bred to arms. And 


A woman partment,” he is guarded by 3000 women, 


guard. 


thclawful daughters of his tributary kings, 
or of ſach as he plunder'd in war. But 


to ſend for him home, and put him to the 


- Kir'd abroad but to the Moſch, whither 


Land 
ſbrees. 


watch, but without arms, in à court 


them he has an unlimited number of wives 


bigger than thoſe us d in Europe; ſome 


} * 
. 


\ 


- 


at each outer gate. Thole | 


that the king may be ſecure from any at- 
tempt of the orankeys, he bas them divi- 
ded into three companies, one of which, 
in their turns, is night and day upon the 


within the palace, ſurrounded by the 
ſlaves ;- ſo that, upon any alarm, he is 
ſure of the third part of the nobility, as 
hoſtages for the reſt. But in his own a- 


who ſerve him for other uſes. Beſides 


and miſtreſſes, twenty of his wives being 


among { many, the king, who was then 
in the flower of his age, had but one ſon, 
of about 18 years old, and a greater ty- 
rant, if poſſible, than his father; which 
appear'd by the king's having given -him 


the inveſtiture of Padir, where he go- Pra 


vern'd with ſuch cruel barbarity, that 
even the tyrant his father was forced 


torture for his brutality; and whilſt 
admiral Beaulieu was at Achen he was 
kept cloſe in the palace, and never 


he went in great ſtate. _ 
The king of Achen was very ftrong 
in ſhipping, having 100 great galleys, 


of them have 7 or $00 men aboard; but 
altho' they are prettily built, they are 
not near ſo fit for ſervice as ours, being 
heavier, © and too high above the water, 
and neither their fails nor oars made for 
ready uſe. But they have good artillery 
aboard; and the king of Achen was faid 
to have about 2000 braſs cannon in his ca- 
ſtles, galleys, and arſenal. 

He was ſaid to be able to bring 40,000 
men into the field from the territory of 
Achen alone. When he wanted togoupon 
any expedition, he ſummon'd his forces 
againſt ſuch a day to 'a certain place, 
whitherſuch a number as he had appoint- 
ed from every province march'd with three 
months proviſions, but without arms. 
Upon - their appearance, he diſtributed 
arms to them, which they were oblig'd to 
return when the war was over. And if 
they turn'd their backs, or misbehay'd 
any way, during the campaign, not only 
they, but their relations at home, were 

puniſh'd for it. So that the King had 
brought his forces to be the belt ſoldiers 
in thoſe parts of the world. His wars 
coſt him nothing, unleſs they laſted long- 
er than three months at a time, in which 
caſe, he was oblig d to furniſh them with 


the palace; there are 2 30 


TaAVETTEI. 
Nor is his fleet more chargeable” to 
him; for he obliges every Orankey to 


order at the price of his head. 
nobility are ſo careful of their galleys, 
that When they come in from any ex- 
pedition, they are brought into a dock, 
here they have a cover made for ever 
one of them, to preſerve them from ſun 
and rain, and lay their tackle up in 
a ſaſe place. And they have them ſo 
ordered, that in a ſew days they can 
rig and unrig the whole fleet, there 
being always ſuch a number of men 
at hand appointed to obey the Oran- 
keys: who have the charge of it. 

The king order'd a gun to be fir'd 
every morning and evening at 'open- 


was ſo vain of having been the in- 
venter of this cuſtom (as he fancied) 
that he would have ſought no better 
cauſe of a war, than another king's 
e to follow his example in that 
ice. | BA OR | 
This caſy way of making war, be- 
ing only at the expence of arms, am- 
munition, and rice, which coſts him 
very little; together with his being 
furniſh'd by his ſubjects, in time of 
peace with twice as much rice, fiſh, fleſh, 
and other proviſions of all kinds, as he 
ſpends thro the year, ſending the ſuper- 
plus to the market, to be ſold for his uſe; 
and even his own ſervants being oblig 
to buy from him every other eatable, 
except rice, which is the only provi- 
ſion he furniſhes'them with, makes this 
king one of the richeſt princes of his extent 


conſiderable riches in m or goods, 


beſides his trading in pepper and other 
commodities of the iſlands adjacent, and 


deals in, and hindering every one elſe to 
{ell any ſuch till his are diſpoſed of 
But he goes farther than this in ſa- 
ving his money; for the clothing of 
his family coſts him nothing; there being 
a certain day of the year, on which his 
ſubjects are oblig'd to make him preſents 
of all ſorts of ſtuff, or garments for men 
and women, according to their income, 
or the value of their places. | 


thing, for he feeds them upon the fruit 
of the Banana tree, And his cocks he 
diſperſes among the orankeys, who are 
proud of maintaining them to curry fa- 
your with him. 

He was a great builder, and made 


the whole houſe to be pull'd down, and 


rice, Which was all the charge he was at. began another. This and all other works, 


done 


 Boox 


build him a galley, and to keep it in 
And the 


ing and ſhutting the caftle gates, and 


of dominion in all the Indies; his tribu- Th 41 


tary / princes / ſending him every year — 


making his own prices for every thing he 


Nor do his elephants coſt him any 


II. 


all the plans himſelf; and if a door or a 7 3 


window was not to his mind, he caus'd build: 


Chap. | | 
Aon upon his account, were - perfortn'd | 
by his flaves, and to ſave himſelf che 

charge of maintaining even them, be 
allow d them two or three days every 
week to work for their own advantage; 
nor were they chain'd; except ſuch as 
had attempted to make their eſcape, 
or had mutinied againſt their overſeers; 
and they may redeem themſelves at 
rates, proportion'd to their quality. 
ne, The king is heir to all his ſubjects 
heir to ſe- vho die without male iſſue, and brings 


| 


fort oF their daughters into his own houſe, 
'pcrſons. Which brings in great riches to him, He 


alſo inherits all the effects of ſtratigers 
who die in his dominions, except thoſe 
who have faQtories, / ſuch as the 9 
Dutch, Ke. who were by poſitive ſtipula- | 
tion exempted from that law. But his 
greateſt advantage was from the forfeited | 
eſtates of the Orankeys, and other rich 
men, whom he daily put to death, and 
ſome of them for no other reaſon than their 
being rich, and others for their being fo 
popular as to give him umbrage. Aud 
when he was reſolyv'd upon the death of 
any ſuch, he ſeiz'd all their effects, to- 
gether with their wives and children, and 
laves, before he pronounc'd ſentence up- 
on themſelves. ED E 
All foreigners, who are admitted into 
the caſtle, muſt make his majeſty a pre- 
ſent; nor without one can any body 
tranſact any affair. All ſhips pay accor- 
ding to the value of their cargoes 10 per 
Cent. entry, and thoſe goods they enter 
muſt be valued by the Low: i officers, 
who, to enhance the duty, value them at 
double of what they can get for them. 
The Engliſh and Dutch were forced to 
pay the ſame, only that they were 
allowed to pay the duty in the commodi- 
ties they brought. But the greateſt cramp 
upon trade, was the King's being the 
chief merchant, and buying foreign goods 
at his on rates, which were very low, 
and felling his own goods to ſtrangers at 
an extravagant Price. 4 


After the admiral has given a deſciption 
of Sumatra, and particularly of Athen, 
he goes on to give an account of the man- 
ner of the then king's adyancement, which 
was thus. NW 


About the year 1580, the male line of 

The men. their kings being extinct, the Orankeys, 
ner of (Who, before that time, had never been 
the king oppreſs d by the crown, but had kept 
Me , their kings, as it were, ſubje& to them, 
coming to Whilſt they govern'd in Achen, like fo 
the crown many petty kings, never appearing with- 
out their ſeveral guards, and murdering 


had their throats cut, and their bodies 
thrown into a deep ditch he had order'd was te + 


483 
reſts to get one of theniſclves choſen king. 

But their contending powers were like to 

end in cutting one anothers throats (un in- 
convenience not eaſy to be avoided in elet7- 

ive monirehies) the Caui propos d an ex- 
pedient, which by his character, and the 


reverence and eſteem they had for him, he 


brought them all to ſubmit to, which 

was, to chuſe an Orantey for their king, 

who had kept his houſe peaceably, and 

never had made the leaſt intereſt ſor ob- 
trining the crown. This propoſal was 4 0. 
uni verſally complied with, and a deputa- rankeys 
tion ſent to that Orantey, who was then offer ehe 
about 70 years of age.” He thank'd them on falle 
for their offer, and the honour they had je 
done him, but told them that, for ſome line ef 
time paſt, he had given up all thoughts 4 7 
of buſineſs, and was tbo old to come irito „ % 
the world again; he beg'd to be excus'd, refuſesir. 
and "abſolutely refus'd the crown. This 

refuſal ſet them together by the cars a- 

gain, but at the Cad7's ſollicitation, they 

ſent again to the old gentleman, threat- 

ning him to accept the crown, and upon 

a ſecond refuſal, 'a great number of the 

chief nobility came to his houſe with the 


crown and ſword of ftate carried before 


them; offering him the crown, and de- 
claring that they would cut him in pieces 
with the ſword if he perſiſted in refuſing 
it. The Oranhkey finding that they were 
reſov d to cut his throat or make him King, 4, ;; 
told them, that he would accept of the forced tis 
crown, but upon this condition, that he 21. 
ſhould be as a father to them, and they 
ſhould be obedient children, and allow 
him to give fatherly correction to the diſ- 
obedient, ; | 

*Upon theſe terms he was crown'd, and 
and yefled with the royal power, and all 
things were quiet in Achen. Soon after 
he had taken poſſeſſion of the caſtle, he 
invited all the nobility to a ſumptuous 
entertainment, which he had provided for 
them. When they. were all come into 
the court near the king's apartment, they 
were conducted by pairs into a hall, and 


from thence every one thought he was tobe 


brought tothe room appointed for the feaſt, 
but inſtead of that they were led intoa court 


behind the king's apartment, and there 7 


vereignty 


In this wurd er 


1100 


the no- 


to be made for that purpoſe. In t. 
manner he cut off 1100 without givin 


the leaſt umbrage to thoſe who were left je. 


in the court, the muſick play ing all the 

while in the great hall. : 

After this terrible and tyranical exe- 

cution, he publiſh'd a manifeſto, declaring ,,.__ 
the reaſon of it. He ſaid, © The Oran cuſef or 
« - kzys had been fo often guilty of rebel- 7 
lion and parricide, that they had at laſt 


their foyercigns at ä the Or an- 
keys, I ſay, enter'd into cabals, accor- 
ding to their different ſtrength and inte- 


« cut off the whole race of their lawful 
“ kings, and had forc'd him into the 
a „ throne, 


* 


/ 


« 
and then the ſame tumult and civil war 
wou baye been ted upon the 
next inter-reign. Io prevent which 
<« he, had found it | abſolutely, neceflary 
to humble the pride of the Oranteys, 
« vrhich could only be effected by the 
“ method he had taken; and as by this 
<« ſcyere juſtice upon great .offenders, he 
« had ſecur d his own ſafety and the pub- 
< lick peace of 
* for. the future, ; ſo govern his ſuhjects, 
<« that. they | ſhould have cauſe to praiſe 
«< jnſtead of blaming what he had done. 
Notwithſtanding this declaration, no 
body offer d to go to pay their duty to 
him, as uſual, every one being afraid of 
him. Having therefore got together a 
good number of guards, he ſent them to 
demoliſh the houſes of the nobility whom 
he had murder'd, and brought all the 
cannon, . with which they had . fortified 
their houſes, into the palace, and fill'd 
up the ditehes about their. houſes, and, 
for the future, prohibited any ſtone buil- 
dings, except about the palace, allowing 
them. only to have their houſes of mud, 
without ſo much as a fone wall about 
them, K 1 
Some of the old Oranleys were ſtill 
left, for: he had only put to death the 
moſt popular, and therefore the moſt dan- 
gerous. But they who remain d abſen- 
ting themſel ves, (as indeed they had good 
reaſon) from the palace, he fell upon 
them openly, and ſome of the people mur- 
muring againſt his proceedings, he cut off, 
in one year, between oran keys and com- 
mons, about 20, ooo, filling up the va- 
cancies of the orankeys, with his own 
creatures, till he had reduced the city of 
Aschen to a wretched condition, in relpeR 
of what it had been before; and by keep- 
ing up a ſtanding army, and dreining the 
pockets of his ſubjects, he brought the 
nation into a. ſtate of lavery.. In this 
manner he reign'd about 25 years, and 
died at the age of 95, in the year 1603. 
mud deatb He was a great encourager of the Eugliſb, 
as we had occaſion to obſerve in Mr. Lan- 

caſter's voyage, and elſewhere. 


After his death, his two ſons, being of 


The king. a. more mild diſpoſition than the father, 
dom di. divided the kingdom between them, as 
vided he- indeed he had ordered in his will, the 
2 = elder keeping the kingdom of Achen, with 
b the other tributary kingdoms, on the 
weſt coaſt of the iſland; and his brother 

going to Pedir, ſet up his throne there, 

over the eaſtern territories, But all the 

- effect that their mildneſs had over their 

- --- ſubjeqs was to give a looſe to licentiouſ- 
neſs, and to let robbery and murder 
unpuniih'd ; but the poor ſubjects had no 

more liberty under them, than under the 


de Utexs AE TaA VETTER. 
. vith x traiterous intention to 
crye im and bis family the ſame way, 


the Kingdom, he would, 


: 


Dok II 


father... S0--hardit-is-for & fret people, 
ONCE'/ENSLAY'D; to vegain them former 
freedom, whether it been raviſb d 


From them by force, or giden up by their 
OWN eren oro: algo 
Ihe late king of Ac ben had a grandſon 
by his daughter, of whom he was very 
fotd, and, at his death, had recommended 
to his two ſons. This young man liy d with „„ 
his uncle at Achen, who having rebuk d he 4 
him for {ome miſdemeanor, he privately coun: of: 
left the city, and went to the court of Pe- ev. 
Air, where he was kindly receiv'd by his 
other uncle, who refuſing to ſend him 
back, at the defire of his brother, a war 
enſued between the two brother kinga, 
which coſt the lives of 60,000 men. But 
the king of Achen being much more pow- 
erful than the other, the ſubjects of Pe- 
dir, altho they had obtain'd ſome notable 
advantages under the conduct of the young 
8 refus d to march to the field; 
o that their king was oblig' d to deliver 
him up to the king of Ahen, who put 
D e 
After he had continued priſoner ſome 
time, the Portugueſes, having invaded 
Achen, truck a terror both in the king 
and people. The conhn'd nephew lay ing 
hold of this conſternation, deſit'd the 
king to releaſe him, telling him that he 
would either deliver his country from the 
Caſirs (or Chriſtians) or elſe remove his 
apprehenſions of any danger from him by 
his death in fighting for him. The king 
finding himſelf ftreighten d by the Portu- „. 
Fler . Who had taken one or two of his : iſen'd 
rts towards the ſea, and having no ge- b bi 
neral of ſo approv'd valour as, his nephew 4 Achen 
was, releas'd him out of priſon, and put 1% n 
him at the head of his forces, in which fr the 
capacity he behay'd ſo well, that he beat cb 
off the Portugueſes in ſeveral attacks, and © 
engratiated himſelf ſo with the. nobility 
and the army (to which his mother by 
money well applied, contributed not a 
little) that it would not have been caſy 
for the king to have us'd him ill, if he 
had attempted it. However, providence 
ſoon releas'd him from any danger that 
way, for the king died ſuddenly, leaving 
him at the head of the army. | 
The king having died without children, 
the young prince had ſo much intereſt with 
the governor of the palace, as to be ad- 
mitted to bring ſome of his forces into it, 
and ſo manag'd the affair that he was pro- 
claim'd king that very lage, and having 
brib'd the Qrankeys, ..and threaten'd the 
Cadi, who refus d to crown him, as being 


They fal 
| 


| 


| 


ö 
ö 


And upon 
the death 
of bis un- 


an injuſtice done to his uncle of Pedir, cle ih. 
he got himſelf crown'd before his uncle ar- 4% F 
riy d; and when the king of Pedir pre- . 
pals ſented. himſelf before the city, the new 
king ſeiz'd him and his few followers, 
and having kept him a month in priſon, 

es 8 gl not with- 


| 


Chap. V. 


dir 


doms. 

This was the king who reign'd when 
admiral Beaulieu was there, and had in 
a few years, as the admiral ſays, execu- 
ted more people than his grandfather did 
in his whole reign. However he was ſo 
ſucceſsful in all his enterprizes, that the 
natives, and all his neighbours, took him 
for a great ſorcerer; but the admiral ac- 


counts for his ſucceſs without magick ; 


for he aſſures us that, bating his cruelty, 
he was a very wiſe and politick prince; 
that he neyer undertook any war, but 
with great precaution, and laying the 
ſcheme with the moſt prudent deliberation. 
And as he neyer ask'd counſel of any one 
in his deſigns, he could not be betrayed 
before he was ready to go upon any ex- 
pedition ; ſo that he had no more to do, 


but to march his army whither he pleas'd ; 


and he not only had his ſubje&s ſo much 
under command that they executed his 
orders without asking queſtions, or conſi- 
dering difficulties, but he brought his 
very elephants under ſubjection. 

He had taught thoſe creatures to tread 
fire under their feet at a ſignal given, and 
at another, to ſalute him as he paſt, by 


bending the knee, and raifing their trunks ' 


three times. And one inſtance of their 


docility and ſubmiſſion is very ſingular, 


if true. 'The king had order'd 100 of 
them to be embark'd to ſerve at the ſiege 
of Dely, but when they came to the 
ſhore, there was not one would go aboard, 
which being told the king, and whiſper'd 
about as an ill omen, he went down to the 
ſhore, and, in a great paſſion, reproach'd 


1 


them with their ingratitude for the fa- 


vours he had done them, and command- 


ing one of them to be cut in two before 
the reſt, he, with a loud yoice and angry | 


French ' vojjages to the Eaſt Indies. 
And nur. notwithſtanding his former kindneſs ſhew'd 
ders bis to him, he had him murder'd, and b 
uncle Pe- that means became king of both king- 


tone, threaten d to ſerve all the reſt with Strange 
y | the fame puniſhment if they diſobey'd his ths 


orders ; 
go aboard, they obey'd without heſita- 
tion, | 

He had oo of theſe creatures, and was 
very Whimſical in the managing of them: 
He gave them different names, and ad- 
vanced them to different degrees of ho- 
nour, giving them wives, and to fome 
favourites he alſo gave concubines. Such 
as were adyanced to the dignity of having 
two or more umbrello's carried by them; 
were much reſpected; and thoſe who had 
the honour of carrying the king, every 
one was to give way to, as they paſs'd 
the ſtreets; to give warning of which, 
ſome boys walk d before with bells, to 
declare their coming. Upon ſome occaſi- 
ons, he would be angry with them, and 
degrade them from their honours and dig- 
nities ; others he would puniſh in dite 
rent manners, and take away their wives 
and concubines. 

But however merry, or rather fantaſti- 
cal, thoſe things ſeem'd to be, the king 
had his end, and if thoſe creatures were 
not ſo ſenſible as the admiral ſeems to 
make them by his ſtory of the embarka- 


tion, his ſubjects might learn perfect ſub- 


miſſion, and by his treating the elephants 
ill, when he was angry with them, altho' 
he was very fond of them, they might ſee 
that no degree of favour could skreen 
them from puniſhment, if they dar'd to 
diſobey him. 

In a word, this prince's abilities were 
ſuch, as render'd him a terror to his 
neighbours, which would have been a 
very good character, had not his cruelty 
and ayarice been ſuch, as made him a 
ſcourge and a curſe to his own people. 
And thus we take our leave of monſieur 
Beaulieu. 7 


— — 


CHAP. v. 


Fr Thomas Roe's A from K. James I. to the 


Great 


Ogul. 


E took notice in the ſecond voyage of captain Peyton, of his having landed 

Sir Thomas Roe at Surat, with the character of the king's ambaſſador to the 
Great Mogul, in the year 1615; ſo that we ſhall not take notice of that part of his 
journal that relates to his voyage thither, but proceed go the embaſſy itſelf. 


EI. 
Sir Thomas Roc's journal. 


E landed Sept. 26, and ſtaying there 
thirty four days, took his journey 


No. XVI. 3 


by land, towards the court of that Indian 
monarch. We think it needlefs, becauſe 
not very entertaining, to follow the jour- 
nal, thro' the ſeveral ſtages of this tedi- 
ous journey, We ſhall therefore only take 
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and then commanding them to lephants. 
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notice of what was any way remarkable 
in ig 1404 1130 * 

hen he was near Brampore, which 
is about 220 miles eaſt from Surat, he was 
met by an officer of the Kking's, whom 


Me er. they call'd the Cut wall, who brought hint 
1:05 4 to the town, and leaving him at the gate of 


Bram; 


rere. ME Seraglio, made an apology for the bad 


accomodation he was to ha ve there, but 
he told him it was the beſt the place at- 
forded. - And indeed Sir Thomas found 
there was good reaſon for an excuſe, for 
he had got four rooms like ovens to take 
up his bs 


did not go into the rooms, altho he ſtaid 


more than one night, becauſe he was un- 
der a neceſſity of waiting upon the king's 


ſon, who had his reſidence in that place. 


The next day, therefore, the cut wal con- 
ducted him to the prince's palace, Where, 
beſides his ordinary guard, there were 


100 gentlemen on horſeback in the outer 
court. 


+ 
* 


CANOPY 


Has en 
audience him. 


of the 


cer told him, he muſt touch the 


dy. 
82 ſteps, or to allow him à chair, 
ſtood within the rail, right over 


his preſent, the prince made the in 
ter tell him, he would remove into the 
next room, where he might ſit in his pre- 
ſence ; and ſo his highneſs retir' d. But 
there having been, among the other things 


preſented to him a caſe of bottles full of 


delicate ſpirits, the prince found the li- 
quor ſo much to his taſte, that before the 
ambaſſador could be call'd, his highneſs 
was fit for nothing but to be carried to 
bed; fo that Sir Thomas law him no 
mens... 

The next day, the ambaſſador pro- 
ceeded on his journey, and in 20 days ar- 
riv'd at Cytor, near which are the re- 
mains of a very magnificent city, but no- 
thing of it entire, There they ſaw the ru- 
ing of above 100 temples of carved ſtone, 


and of many towers and pillars, and of 


an infinite number of houſes. This was 


{aid to have been one of the chief cities of 


Ports's kingdom, to famous for his beha- 
viour towards Alexander the Great, and 


De UnivansalFRAVELLER. 


ing in: ſo that, making his 
ſervants ſet up his · tent in the court, he 


When the ambaſſador enter'd: the gal- 
lery, he ſaw the prince ſitting under a 
upon a ſeat rais'd tome ſteps 
from the ground, with a carpet before 
'The place where his throne was 
placed, was railed in, within which all 
prince. the chief men of the town ſtood round a- 

bout, with their hands join'd together 

before, as if they had been tied. As Sir 

Thomas advanced to the carpet, an offi- 
ground 
with his bare head, which he retus'd to 
do, but approaching to the ſoot of the 
throne, he made his reverence to his 
highneſs, who, in return, bow'd his bo- 
The prince refuſing to let him mount 
he 
againſt 
him. When the ambaſſador had made 
terpre- ſome, and treading others to death, ac- 


o 


Bor II 
the return that conquerer made to Him. 
And Rama (the prince of tor, when 
Sir Thomas pais dj boaſted a lincal deſcent 
from Porus, but he did not maintain his 
independency as his glorious anceſtor did, 
for the Mogul ſome time before had brib'd 
him to be his vaſſal. 

The ambaſſador arriv'd the 24d of 
December at. Adfrmere or Aſmire, where 
the Mogul kept his court at that Kine, comer i, 
altho' his chief reſidence was at Agra. Ain te, 
Aſter he had been about a fortnight in“ = 
Aſmire, he went to court, much in the ag 
ſame manner as he had done at Bram- e . 
pore, and was rteceiy'd by the Mogul ye- 3%, 
ry-gracionſly, that court being no ſtran- 
gers to the iſh name and character, 
having ſeen ſeveral Engliſh there before, 
as we have already obſerv'd in the firſt 
chapter of this book. i 

The mogul ſhews himſelf every morn- 
ing to the people at a window above 
the gate, where he often comes at noon to 
ſee a fight of elephants, and then he re- 
tires to fleep; and none are admitted to 
his own apartment but cunuchs and wo- 
men, both which with arms in their hands 
make up his guard. 

Among the other things which K. 
James ſent the Mogul, there was a hand- 
tome coach, which he was fo fond of, 
that he got into it that very day, and 
made it be dra en by men about the court; 
but the ambaſſador gave him an Exgliſop 
coachman, who became a great favourite, 
and had, beſides a good fallary,”a preſent 
every time he drove his majeſty, of 8 or 
10 J. value. S195 e 

Exery tueſday, this prince ſits in judg- 
ment, and hears the complaints of the 
meaneſt of his ſubjects, gi ves ſentence in 
their cauſes, and fees execution done by 


his elephants in different degrees, toſſing 


| 


| . 
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as 


| 


| 
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cording. to the different ſignals made to 
them. 

At the firſt new moon in March, they , 
have a ſolemn feaſt for beginning the er; 
| Yar, which they call the Noroſe. To Fe. 

folemnize this, a throne is erected in the 
court where the Mogul uſes to fit in judg- 
ment; and at the back of the king's 
chair of ſtate, the pictures of king James, 
his queen, and the lady E/zzabeth, aſter- 
wards queen of Bobemia, as alſo of the 
counteſſes of Somerſet and Salisbury, and 
of Sir Thomas Smith, governor of the 
Eaſt India company were placed, the Mo- 
gul having had them probably from capt. 
Hawkins, The ground round about it 
is cover'd with rich carpets. When the 
king comes to his-throne, he is ſurround- 
ed by the nobility without the ſtage up- 
on which the chair of ſtate is placed, but 
within the rails which encompaſs it. The 
form of the throne was ſquare, of yoo! 
inlaid 


: 


| 


Chap. IV. | 
Aimlaic with mother of pearl; ſupported 
by four pillars, and cover'd with cloth of 


* 
„ 


gold. About the edge of the canopy was 
a fringe of pearls, from which hang down 
ſeveral hollow pieces of gold made in the 
form of pomgranates, apples, Cc. The 
ſeat for the king was fill d with cuſhions 
richly ſet with pearls and jewels. The 
nobiliry had tents about the court, finely 
lin'd with rich ſtuffs, in which they kept 
the new year's gift for the king, which e- 
very one is oblig'd to preſent him with. 
The next day, the ambaſſador went to 
court, and made his majeſty a preſent, 


excuſing himſelf for not having preſented 


Articles 
rodos'd 
by Sir 
Thomas 
Roewith 


trade. 


try, and carried to another, ſhal 
the Eugliſb producing a certificate from 


£ 


effects of Englifpmen who die in the Judies his face, and to diſoblige him, by com- 


it the day before, becauſe it was fo ſmall, 
which the Mogul took very well. 
But all this while he had gotten no- 


thing done with regard to trade, which 


was the chief deſign of his embaſſy ; and 
therefore March, 26, 1616, he went to 
court with ſome articles he had drawn up, 


and gotten tranſlated into their language, 
which having deliver'd to the king, they 


were refer'd by him to Aſaph Chan, his 


chief favourite. The ſubſtance of the ar- 
ticles was as follows. 


t. That there be perpetual peace and 
friendſhip between the king of Britain and 


his Indian majeſty. 2. That the e 


ſubjects ha ve free trade in all ports of the 


regærd to Indies . ſubje& to the Mogul, which ſhall 
be publiſh'd three times in all towns to 


which any Eugliſb ſhipsſhall come. 3. That 
no Engliſh merchants,” nor their fer vants 


ſhall be ſearched, nor otherwiſe tl us'd. 
4. That the preſents ſent by the King of 
' Bri ain or the India company to the Mo- 


gut, ſhall not be open'd' till they come 


to the Eugliſb reſident at the Indian 
court. +5. That no Eugliſb goods ſhall be 


detain'd above 24 hours at the cuſtom 


houſe, but ſeal'd and ſent to the ugliſb 
warehouſe, and be there open d and rated 


in fix days after. 6. That no governor 
in any ſea port in India ſhall ſeize any 


: Engliſh goods, but upon payment at 
the price agreed upon; nor any taken 


away upon pretence of their being for the 
king's uſe. 7. That the merchants ſhall 
have liberty to ſell their goods to whom 
they pleaſe, or to fend them to other 
factories, without paying new taxes. 


8. That the Eugliſh ſhall be allow'd to 


ſhip any goods bought in the Mogul's 
dominions, by paying only ſuch a tax as 


ſhall be agreed upon, at the port they 


ſhall be ſnhip'd at. 9. That no goods 
bought at one place of the ow ok coun- 
be open'd, 


the proper officers of the cuſtoms in the 
place where they were bought. 10. That 


no cuſtom be paid for proviſions for their 


maintenance in any port. 11. That no 


11 
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Mall be liable to confiſcation. 12, That 
the Enghſh merchants ſervants, whether 
Tudian or Engliſh ſhall not be beaten, or 
otherwiſe ill us'd for doing their duty. 
13. That any officer ſhall be puniſh'd for 
breaking any of the ſaid articles. 14. 
That the Eugliſb ſhips ſhall give no di- 
ſturbance to the ſhips of any other nation 
trading to the Mogu/'s country, except 
that nation be in war with England. 15. 
That the Eygliſb ſhall furniſh his Indian 
majeſty yearly with all rarities from Eu- 
rope at reaſonable rates. 16. That the 
Enghſb ſhall pay three and an half per 
Cent. duty, for all goods reaſonably rated, 
and two per Cent. for pieces of eight. 
17. That the Engliſh ſhall aſſiſt the Mo- 
gut againſt all enemies Whatſoe ver. And 
laſtly, That the Portugneſes may come 
into this peace Within fix months, and, 
upon their refuſal, the Eugliſb to be at 
liberty to uſe hoſtilities againſt them, 

Theſe were the articles propos d; but 
it was not ſo eaſy a matter to get them 
agreed to, conſidering the hands in which 
the adminiſtration was at that time. 

The Mogul himſelf ſcem'd well enough 
inclin'd to the ambaſſador, and his buſi- 
neſs, but he was byalſs'd by ſome who 
were not ſo favourable. He was entirely 

manag'd by his fayourite queen Norma- 
hal, who, altho' of mean extraction, had, 
by her beauty or wit, ſo charm'd him, 
that there were few things he could re- 
fuſe her. . By her intereſt ſhe had rais'd 
her brother Aſaph Chan to be the firſt 
man about him, next to the prince Coraon 
his ſecond fon, who was, at that time, at 
\ Aſmire. - This prince was very ambitious 
and had gain'd the brother and ſiſter to 
engage in a plot to deſtroy the Mogul's 
eldeſt ſon prince Coſorone, who was a fino 
| gentleman, that hated bribery and cor- 
ruption, and was a great friend to Chriſti- 
ans, had a publick ſpirit, and was ador'd 
by his father's ſubjects ; which laſt arti- 
cle, they ſecretly made uſe of to make 
the Mogul jealous of him, and prevail'd ſo 
far, as to get him remoy'd from the court, 
and confin d under the conduct of Aunarab, 
one of the vaſſal princes; altho' the Mogul 
had no intention to hurt him, and therefore 
committed him to this gentleman, as one 
who, he knew, had an entire reſpect for him. 

: Coroon having gotten his brother thus 
out of the way (altho' not ſo far as he 
wiſh'd, and intended, if he could have ac- 
-compliſh'd his deſire) having a mortal ha- 
tred to all Chriſtians, endeavour'd to re- 
tard the anidaſſador's buſineſs, if he could 
not ruin it, and therefore, by his intereſt 
with Aſaph, to whom it was refer d, got 
it ftay'd off from time to time: And Sir 
Thomas, knowing his proud imperious 
temper, did not think 1t prudent to fly in 


plaining 


plaining to the Mogul of 4 ph Chan's 
with tr 


a 
having put him © ivolous pre- 


| _ tences; thinking it better to-cndeavour to 


gain them both to his intereſt, than to 
run the hazard of the queen's diſpleaſure. 


Beſides he ſaw that the prince was ſoon to 


| Mahobet 


Chan 


ves or- 
ders to 


be at a diſtance from the Mogul, having 
procur'd the command of the army againſt 
the Decans, to the great mortification of 
the ſoldiery, and the diſguſt of the better 
ſort of the people, who had no liKing to 
Coroon. Sir Thomas, therefore, reſolv'd 
to have a little patience, and in the mean 
time to keep fair with the prince and 


Aſaph. | 


ut he did not neglect to ſolicite the 
prince and the favourite in the affair of 
the articles, which they ftill put off, rel- 
ling him that the prince's order to the go- 


vernors of Surat and the other maritime- 
towns was ſufficient, and that ſhould be 


ſent forthwith. Althoꝰ this did not 3 
the ambaſſador, becauſe he knew thoſe 
orders would be recall'd the next day, 
whereas the Mogul would be hardly brought 
to break articles publickly ſign d; howe- 


ver, he made no noiſe; but being intent 


upon the advantage of his country, he 
wrote to Mahobet Chan at Brampore, 
begging of him to give orders to the offi- 
cers under his command, at Baroche, in 
the kingdom of Camboia, which was un- 
der his government, that they ſhould re- 
ceive the Engliſh and give them a houſe 
for a factory. This Chan not only rea- 


dily complied with all that the ambaſſa- 


dor deſir d, but even went farther, and 
order'd the deputy-governor to ſuffer 


ſuffer the them to trade there cuſtom- free, an ac- 


Engliſh 
to trade 
at Ba- 
roche cu- 


ſtom free, 


The vice 
roy of Pa- 
tena cone 
tracts a 
friend- 
ſhip with 
the am- 


baſſador. 


count of which he ſent to Sir Thomas in 
a kind letter, with offers of all the kind- 
neſs in his power, He was in great fa- 
your with the king, but in no degree of 
friendſhip with Coroon. 

In the mean time Sir Thomas went fre- 
quently to court, and had ſeveral con- 
verſations with the Mogul upon different 
ſubjects, and having a picture of a lady, 
which he told the Mogul was drawn 25 
a friend of his, ſince dead, his majeſty 
lik'd the picture ſo well, that he beg'd it 
of him, and had it, altho' the ambaſſador 
was very unwilling to part with it, as ha- 
ving had a great affection for the perſon it 
repreſented. Soon after, the Mogul ſent 
for him, and ſhew'd him fix pictures of 
the ſame ſize, deſiring him to tell which 


was his own; at which he was for ſome. 


time puzzled, to the great ſatisfaction of 
his majeſty, and the no leſs ſurprize of 
the ambaſſador, to find fo good painters 
in that country. - | 

The ambaſlador got acquainted here 
with the vice-roy of Patana, near the 
Ganges, to whom he gives an excellent 
character. His name was Gemaldine{ſſin, 


2 


a man of 70 years of age. This gentle- 
man ſhew'd him a book which he had 
compos d, of all the memorable things in 
the reigns of three Moguls whom he had 


ſerv'd, and offer'd him a copy of it, if he 


could get it tranſlated. / hat pity it was 
that Sir Thomas did not get it! Uſin 
told him that the government of every 
province paid a ftated yearly revenue to 
the king. For inſtance, he ſaid, that he 
himſelf paid for Patena eleven Lecks of 
Rupres, which in Engliſh money amounts 
to five hundred thouſand crowns, reckon- 
ing a Rupie at 25. 6d. but Thevnot 
makes it a crown. For the raifing that 
ſum, the goyernor might tax the people 
at pleaſure; fo that a covetous governor 
might ſoon make himſelf rich; for except 
the ſum agreed for, the Mogul could de- 
mand no more, and conſidering the extent 
of his dominions, it was a vaſt revenue. 
This vice roy was allowed pay for 5,000 
horſe, and he was oblig'd only to keep 
1,500, ſo that, without cheating the 
crown, ſince it was the allowed practice, 
he ſunk all the reſt in his own pocket. 
Beſides, he had 1,000 rupies a day, and 
ſome additional governments. Let he 
told the ambaſſador, that he had not 
half ſo much as ſome other governors had, 
becauſe he never made more than what 
his maſter knew and approy'd of, where- 
as others pillag'd and haraſs'd the people, 
and were rather fleecers than rulers. 

The ambaſſador was much delighted 
with this honeſt gentleman's converſation, 
for his good ſenſe and eaſy behaviour; 
but for nothing ſo much, as with his 


ſpeaking moſt reſpectfully of our Bleſſed 
SAVIOUR, and praiſing his moſt holy laws. 


of this age do in a Chriſtian country. 


pleas'd with Sir Thomas Roe, that he 
borrowed one of the king's pleaſure houſes 
in the country, on purpoſe to entertain 
the ambaſſador ; and having invited him 
over night to dine with him there the 
next day, went out at 12 o' clock at night 
to get things in order. Sir Thomas did 
not fail to go the next morning, -where he 
had a moſt familiar converſation with the 
good old gentleman, who told him, that 
the Mogul had a great efteem for him ; 
but that it was great pity he had not an 
Engliſh interpreter, for thoſe heentertain'd 
were over-aw'd by Aſaph Chan, and his 
party, and therefore durſt not ſpeak what 
he put in their mouths, if they appre- 
hended that it would be diſagreeable to 
the prince Coroon or Aſaph. 
When dinner was ſerv'd, n wen 

and fate down by ſome of his own com- 
pany, but the ambaſſador telling him, 
that he had promis'd to cat bread and falt 


with 
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This vice 
rey ex- 


Thus did this Mahometan ſhew himſelf preſid 


a better Chriſtian than our fine gentlemen 87 
regard fr 


F p our SAv1- 
This worthy man was, on his part, fo os. 


Chap. V. 


with him, and that he ſhould have no 


ure in eating the beſt things provided, 


without his company, the honeſt old gen- 


tleman ſate himſelf down by him, altho' 


it was not uſual in that country, and bore 


ö 


him company all the time of dinner. A- 


ter their repaſt was over, the ambaſſador 


offer d to go; but the vice- roy told him, 
he had invited him to cat with him, and 
as yet they had only had a collation of 
fruit; be therefore deſir'd he would ſtay, 
ſupper, which Sir Thomas readily agreed to. 


Whilſt the ambaſſador was with him, 


one of the Decan kings, who was in the, 
Mogul's intereſt came to viſit him, to 
whom he ſhewed great civility, but not ſo 
much reſpe& as he did to Sir Thomas. 
But when ſupper was, ſery'd, he beg'd to 
be excus'd from fitting with him, becauſe 
that king would take it amiſs it he didnot 
give him his company at ſupper, accord- 
mg to the cuſtom of the country: So that 
Sir Thomas and his chaplain ſate by them- 
ſelves at one table, and the vice- roy with 
his gueſts of his own religion at another. 
The ſupper conſiſted of variety of diſhes 
of boil'd, roaſted, and broil'd fleſh, with 

© ſeveral forts of ſallads, and the attendance 
very genteel. 

Be ore the ambaſſador went away, 
2 deſir d him to accept of a ſmall pre- 
ent of five caſes of ſugar- candy, done u 
with musk, and a loaf of ſugar of 50 f 
weight, telling him that he hop'd he 
would not take it amiſs if he ſent him a 
hundred ſuch loaves, which were made in 
his government. He told him likewilc, 
that if the king of Britain, his maſter, 
would not be affronted at his preſumption 
of ſending a ſmall preſent to him, in teſti- 
mony of his reſpect, he would ſend a gen- 
tleman along with him to carry it, and to 
ſec their country; and the ambaſſador 
making ſuch a civil anſwer as ſuch a pro- 
poſal deſery'd, the vice-roy ask'd a gen- 
tleman of his company, if he would un- 
dertake the voyage, which he readily 
accepting, the vice-roy preſented him to 
Sir Thomas, who as readily told him he 
ſhould be welcome. But what accident 
diſappointed this concert, we are not told. 
It being now late, the ambaſſador took 
his leave of the vice-roy and return'd to 

the city. 
At his next viſit to the King, his ma- 
jeſty call'd to ſome of his women, as ſoon 
as Sir Thomas appear'd; and one of 
them having brought his picture, the Mo- 
gul gave it to Aſaph Chan, who deliyer'd 
it to the ambaſſador, putting it about his 
neck; for which favour he making a low 
bow to his majeſty, ſome officers call'd 
out Sige Da, that is, that he ſhould 
knock his bare head againft the ground ; 
but the Mogul cried no, no, in the Per- 


fan language; ſo that Sir Thomas was 
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always excus'd from any ſecyile ceremo- 
nies practic d in that country. 
His friend Gemaldin Liu, being made 
governor of Sudu, brought tyo of his 
thirty ſons to dine with the ambaſſador, 
but would not cat of any  Zaglifs diſhes, 
but ſuch as were dreſs'd by a Moor cook, 
tho” he deſit d the ambaſſador to ſend ſome 
Pies, to his houſe, telling him be would 
dine upon them in priyate. At his going 
away, he accepted of a preſent which was 


made him according to cuſtom .. 


= 


. 


- 


Sir Thomas had been ſeven montlis at 


Aſmere, without being able to get any 


thing material done with regard to trade. 
The prince Coroon, Who was governor of 
Surat, Till put him off with delays; and 
beſides the agreement between that prince 
and Aſaph Chan as to their tempers, he 
had bound that miniſter more firmly to his 


intereſt, by marrying his daughter; fo 


that the ambaſſador had a very difficult 
game to play, for all the intereſt he had 


with the king himſelf And he was very- 


ſenſible of the truth of his friend us 
obſervation, that his interpreter durſt not 
ſpeak his mind to the Mogul, ſor he took 
notice that Aſaph took care to be over 
againſt. the interpreter, and frequently 
made ſigns to him, as he ſpake to the 


Kings | —_ . 
But the ambaſſador being weary of 
this delay, and expecting ſhips daily from 
England to Surat, he prels'd the prince 
and the miniſter to diſpatch the affair of 
the articles, threatning to take his lea ve 
of the King, and be gone, unleſs they 
were ſign'd. The miniſter durſt not car- 
ry the trick ſo far as to let the Mogul 
into the truth of the matter, which he 
muſt have done, had the ambaſſador 
taken his lea ve; he therefore advis'd the 


prince to give him a Hirman, or order to 71, ,,,. 


the deputy. governor of Surat for liberty lende 
of trade, but, there having been ſome Procure: 
doubtful expreſſions in it, the ambaſſador _ 5 
ſent it back; and the prince's ſecretary, order for 
who was an honeſt man, and hated bribes, lber of 
(a thing very rare in that country) came uy 
to Sir Thomas, and advis'd him to take it 
as it was, rather than to diſguſt his maſter 
by refuling it, promiſing to interpret 
thoſe exceptionable clauſes, by a letter of 
his own, to the advantage of the Eugliſh 
factory, and he was as good as his word, 
The ad of September being the King's 
bit th-day, Sir Thomas was invited, by 
his majcſty's order, to come to the ſo- The Me. 
lemnity of the weighing the Mogul, which 7% 
is done by putting him in one ſcale, and . 
in the other, je wels, gold, ſilver, filk 
ſtuffs, cloth of gold and filyer, butter, 
rice, fruit, and other goods, of cvery 
thing a part. And the ambaſſador ſays, 
that he never ſaw ſo much riches in his 
life as were that day diſplay'd about the 
61 | | Mogul 
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the King ef Athen, memtion'd in the” pre- 
ceding chapt 


baſſador tells us, 


Lord e- 
lepban ts. 


there were twelve, ho appeaf'd in as 
many companies, 


that he ſhould eat and drink what he 


The king were brought to Sir Thomas, who made a 


i ves Sir 


homas 
a rich 


preſent. 


Mogul and his 


brought to be review'd e Him. Ix ſcems 
er, yo not the 2 
who digniffed his etepharits ; for che am. 
ON that the largefl of the 
Mogul's eleptiarits had the title of leds, 
afid came in 0 {tate to the teview, 
Every lord elephant had chains; bells, and 
furnitute all gold and ſilver, with batiners 
and flags fly ing about them, and cach of 
them was attended by eight or ten ele- 
phants of mieaner rank, in trappmgs of 
gold, filyer, / arid ſilk. Of theſe” Lords 


nies, and all bow'd as they 
came before the king. The firſt lord ele- 
phant was very large and beautiful, and 
had all tlie plates on his head and breaſt 
ſet with tubies and emeralds. Sir Thomas 
Rhe ſays; this was the fineſt ſhew of beafts 


that he ever ſaw. r 

After the review, they return d to the 
palace, where was an entertainment, and 
all the great men drank heartily. - 'The 
king ask'd the ambaſſador if he Would 
drink to his health, whoreadily corfented, 
and the king calling for a gold cap full 'of 
mix'd wine, drank firſt himſelf, and or- 
dering to fill it up, ſent it to Sir Thomas 
with a meſſage, that he ſhould drink it 
off four or five times to his health, and 
take the cup and cover for an acknow- 
ledgment of the favour. Sir Thomas 
wiſhing his majeſty much health and proſ- 
perity, and that the ſame ceremony might 
be renew'd, in his preſence, a hundred 
years, drank a little; OS finding 'the 
wine prodigious ſtrong, ſo that it made 
him ſneeze, at which the King laugh, 
he beg'd'to be excus'd from drinking it 
off; and the king putting ſome railins, 
almonds, and fliced lemons, upon a gold 
plate, ſent them to him, with a meſſage 


\ 


pleas'd, and not be defir'd to exceed. 
Aſter the feaſt was over, the cup with 
its cover and a gold frame to ſet it upon, 


low reverence to. his majeſty, and the 
king, as formerly, would not let him be 
preſt to make the Size Da. The cup was 
of gold, ſet round with ſmall rubies, and 
turky ſtones, very curiouſly placed: The 
cover was ſet with large rubies, emeralds, 
and turky ſtones, as was the frame; in 
all together there wete 2000 ſtones, and 
the gold weigh'd 20 ounces. 'Then the 
king threw about to thoſe who ſtood be- 
low two large diſhes full of rupies, and a- 
mong the nobles as much gold and filver 
as two diſhes could hold, made in the 
ſhape of almonds, but hollow, which they 


all ſcrambled for, except the prince and 
Sir Thomas, who did not ſtir. 


b U Ss TIA EN. Bee | 


elepbante, which Were all 


But now the Decan war became all the 
talk, and for the better underſtandimg of 
ſotite part of what relates to it, we muſt 
go back to the Maga father Ezbar 
Sha. That prinee Beiug eng 
with the Der aut, ſoathward from Surat, 


having rais'd ſorces at Ara, got himſelf 
proclaim'd king. This io alarh'd the old 


king, that he left the Deras expedition, 
acid return'd with his army ſo ſuddenly, 
that his rebel ſon was not if « condition to 
oppoſe him ; ſo that Z2bar having put it 
ts his choice either to ſubmit himfelf to 
his mercy, or to fight his army, the fon, 
being well appriz'd of the old king's cou- 
rage and skill in war, ehoſe the firſt, ' and 
ſubmitted to his father, who having kept 
him a priſoner ſometime, at laſt releas'd him. 
Soon after Ezbar Sha dying, left a 
will, by which he put his ſon by the 
throne, and left it to his grandfon Coſo- 
rone, the eldeſt fon of him whom he had 
difinherited. But the ſather, being now 
at his liberty, taking no notice of the will 
of Ezbar, took of the king- 
dom, and being jealous of the affe&ion 
which the whole Kingdom bore to Coſo- 
rome, put him in cuſtody, as we obſcry'd 


having 'a correſpondence with the enemy, 
and being brib'd by the king of Decun, 
the war went on heavily ; ſo that the Mo- 
gul recall'd his fon Perwiſe, together with 
the general. Perviſè obey'd, and imme- 
diately left the amy; but Chan Cbannn 
refus'd to return, and having great intereſt 
in the army, he wrote to the king, that 
he could not truſt the forces in an enemyꝰs 
countty, without an head, and therefore 
adyis'd him to leave them under his com- 
mand, or if he would ſend any of his ſons 
to command him, he defir'd that it might 
be his fourth ſon, who was but fifteen 
years old; telling him plainly, that if he 
ſent prince Coroum, he would not ſubmit 
to him, nor would the army obey him. 
This intelligence ſtartled Coroun and 
his party ; but the powerful intereſt of 


Perviſe being upon his road to Aſmire, I. 
where the cabal were very unwilling he 


his journey ; and altho' he beg'd of her 
with tears to ſuffer him to ſee him, ſhe 
would not conſent to it, and ſhe never 
left him till ſhe procur'd an order for his 
immediate retiring to the goyernment of 
Bengale: And this order was ſo poſitive, 


þ 


that, ' altho' he was within a few leagues 
: | of 


— ——_—_ 


* 


x2 d'in war 1e 


his BH; Who was indeed heir to che ern, Beg“, 
thinking his fether held it 860 long, fr 
uſurp'd the throne before his time, ane 


before. His ſecond fon Perviſe was em- — 
ployed in the Decan war; but Chan g;11 De. 
Chama, who was general of the army, can. 


queen Normahal ſet all to rights. Prince Ti pl: 


ſhould appear, the queen us'd all her d hi: 
charms to prevail with the king to ſtop p77 


3 
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not ventute to proceed, but ſtop'd where 

be was, and 8 Chan took care to 

fappreſs any meſſage he ſent to the King, 

and ſent him orders in the king's. name to 

be gone forthwith, which he obey'd. 

This point thus gain'd, the next ſtep 

was to get Coſorone into their hands, be- 

lieving that if they could make away 

with him they Hould have little ſtrug- 

gle wirh Perviſe forthe throge. To bring 

this matter to bear, they took an oppor- 

runity, when the King was drunk, which 

oſten happen'd; and ſo wreſted an order 

from him to the prince's keeper, to deli- 

ver him to prince Corbon But Naia 

Amara believing that the order lrad been 

ſurreptitiouſly obtain d, told the party 

that was ſent to bring the prince away, 

that he had all - for prince Cordon, 

but as he had recei vd his brother from 

the king himſelf, he could not deliver 

him to any other; and he would die at 

the door of his apartment before any mor- 

tal except the king ſhould force him irom 

him. The next day he told the King what 

had happen'd, who approv'd of the Naias 

conduct, but bade him take no notice of 

his having told the matter to him, but to 

obſerve their behaviour. 

In the mean time Chan Channas letter 
diſturb'd both the king and the prince, 
but in different ways. The king judging 

of what ill conſequence a revolt of ſuch an 
experienc'd general, at the head of a nu- 
merous army might be, was refoly'd to par- 
don him, and ftrike up a peace with the 
Decans. But the prince oppos'd this reſo- 
lation with his intereſt; and puſh'd on his 
expedition to Decan with all ſpeed. And 
when the Decaus of themſelves fent an 
embaſſy to Aire, the prince got them 
to be refer'd to him for an anſwer, pre- 
tending to his father that, it would be 
more for their honour to conclude a 
peace when he was at the head of the 
army, when it would appear to be his 
at, than to do it at Aſnere, which 
would be interpreted as the act of Chan 
Channa. To bring his father into his 
meaſures, he employ'd Normahat and 
Aſaph Chan, and what by flattery, and 

what by teazing, he carried his point, 

and the Decan ambaſſadors were refer'd 

to him. . 

But he eould not think of leaving his 

elder brother in Aunarab's hands behind 

him, and therefore left no ſtone unturn'd 

Le to get him into the power of Afaph, 
co. which, at laſt, by the never failing 
rone de. Charms of Normahal, he accomplifh'd, 
rally ro and the king gave orders by word of 
| <> mouth to the Raja to withdraw his peo- 
ple from about Coſorone, and a new 
guard was appointed by the Chan to at- 


Sir Thomas Roe's journal. 


Amir when he receiv's it, he durſt 


* 
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prepar'd for his march. But this delive- 
ring of the prince into the hands of his 
enemies made a terrible noiſe in the pa- 
lace and city. His mother and fiſters o- 
penly exclaim'd againſt the king, and 
there Wantecꝭ not ſome who faid he had 
hgn'd his own death's warrant by giving 
up the prince; for as his enemies knew 
that they muſt incur his majeſty's dif. 
pleaſure, and conſequently be in danger 
of puniſhment, if they attempted to mur- 
der the prince whilſt his father was alive, 
they would not fail to fecure themſel ves 
by firſt murdering the father, and then 
the fon, | 
The king took pains to quiet this tu- 

mult, proteſting that he never would for- 
give any attempt upon his eldeſt ſon's 
lite, and aſſur'd his mother, that no bo- 
dy durſt be ſo fool hardy. And having 
been inform d that Aſaph Chan had for- 
ced into that prince's chamber in an irre- 
verent manner, he ſent for him, and ha- 
| ving asd, when he faw his charge? he 
anſwer d, two days ago. The king ask d 
again, with a cquntenance that made the 
Chan look pale, after what manner he had 
accoſted him? the other replied, that the 
prince ha ving reſuſed togive him entrance, 
he thought it was his buſineſs to ſee that 
nothing was amiſs in his apartment, and 
therefore had forced his way in, without 
pay ing any reverence to him. It was ſup- 
pos d, he had done fo to provoke the 
prince to uſe him ill, that he might have 
a pretence to get his ruffians to murdet 
him, or to pretend to the King, that he 
had attempted an eſcape. But as ſoon as 
Aſaph had made this confeſſion, of having . Ne- 
made no reverence, the Mogul told Him in gulibrea- 
a furious tone, that he would let him know ten- A- 
that Coſor one was his lawful prince, and — aol for 
his own heir, and if he heard that he j;, di.. 


durſt approach him, for the future, in re: 
the prince 


LS. 


a manner unbecoming that character, he 
would make his fon ſet his foot upon 
his neck, and ſpurn him to death. 
The firſt of November prince Coroon 
took leave of the king, to go to the 
army. The king embraced him with 
much affection, gave him a ſword in 2 
ſcabbard of gold ſet with ſtones, ,valued 
at 100,000 rupies, with a dagger valued 
at 40,000 ; an elephant, and a couple of 
horſes richly caparifon'd, and a new 
coach, made after the model of that Which 
Sir Thomas Roe had prefented from K. 
James. The prince went in the coach to 
histents, about four miles off, the Zxghſh 
coachman driving him, to whom he gaye 
a reward of 100 rupies, 

But the king would not truſt the De- 
can war to A ſole conduct, after 
the intimation given him by Chan Chan- 
na, and therefore in a day or two after 


Coroon 
goes to 
his tents, 


tend him. Thus Coroon being at eaſe, 


— _—— O_o 


his departure, the royal Zeskar, or tents, 
: being 


18 88 
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tes being all in readineſs, the Mogul ſet out 


"4? af - with a moſt ſplendidequipage. 


king ſets The ambaſſador ſays the Leskar makes | 


out to+ the moſt | beautiful © appearance in the | 
different world. And indeed it may well be ima 
c gin'd to be a ſine fight, when in the Ipace 


of four hours, à wild common produces, 
as it were by enchantment, a city of a- 
bout 20 miles in compaſs, with regular 
ſtreets, and the royal pavilions in the 
centre, with a large void, quite round, 
almoſt a muſquet ſhot broad, with the 
dazling luftre of gold and jewels, appear- 
ing round about the king's tents, which 
make a little town of themſelves, there 
being the ſame conyeniency there for his 


women and ſervants, as in his palaces. 


'The tents of -the nobility were likewiſe 
very richly adorn'd with gold and preci- 
ous, ſtones, ſo that to look from any emi- 
nence, upon the Leskar, muſt be a de- 
lightful proſpect. ; 5 

Before the king left Aſinere, Coſorone s 
mothet had told him, that an attempt had 
beeen made to murder that prince, which 
had ſugceeded if one of his ſervants had 
not guarded the door of his apartment, 
and refus'd entrance to the ruffians. This. 
intelligence, or ſome other reaſon, made 
him, at his leaving the place, call at the 
door of the houſe where the prince was 


| 
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horſes, and other beaſts ſor eee as 

may be ſuppos 

out at once. There was alſo an ambaſlas 


d when two Lestars ſet 
dor from the king of Perſa in the retinue, 
who, altho' he had pootly- ſubmitted to 
the $72e Da, and other ſervile compli- 


him that the Exoliſb ambaſſador had, , for 
all the outward ſplendour of bis equipage, 
which Sir Thomas owns, made him aſham'd 
of his own; for + compar'd either with 
that of the Perſian, or the Indian nobili- 
ty, it was ſo mean, that he believes the 
Mogul's wives, who peep'd through their 
grates to gaze at him, laugh'd at his 


{plendour of theirs. | 4 
But news was brought to Sir Thomas, 
that four Engliſh ſhips having arriv'd at 


which were the preſents defign'd for the 
court, had been ſent off feal'd according to 
his order, and the king's allowance, with- 
out having been ſeen at the cuſtom houſe; 


ed them to be ſent to him, as governor of 
Surat, and that he had open'd them all. 
This, being contrary to the agreement be- 
fore the prince's departure, Sir Thomas 
took as an affront, and therefore went to 
complain of it to the king; but his ma- 


ances; had not half the reſpect ſhew'd 


poor appearance, whilſt he admir'd the 


Swally bay, ſeveral packs of goods, in 


but that the prince Coroon had command- 


| kept, and giving orders for him to come |jeſty having heard of it before, prevented a/ 
to him, he appear'd with a ſword and | him, telling him, he knew he was come 575 


prince 


buckler, having his beard down to his | to complain, but he defir'd him to be ea- Coco. 


* girdle, which was a token of his being 
out of favour. As ſoon as he had done 

The king Teverence to the King, he order'd him to 
rakes mount an elephant provided for him, 
Coſo- and made 1000 rupies be given him to 
of priſon throw among the people. There were 
** * "-yaſt acclamations among the people at his 
appearing next to the King's coach, and 


Aſaph Chan walk'd a-foot, with others 


ot the nobility. 

But altho' Coroon had believ'd before 

he march'd, that the news of his approach 

with a new army to the frontiers of De- 

can, would ſtrike a terror into the enemy, 

and bring Chan Channa to ſubmit to 

him, he found himſelf ge 3 OA in 

both. He had no meſſage of civility or 
obedience from the general, and the De- 
News cant had march'd an army to fight him. 
rene This ſtartled him ſufficiently, and it now 
Coroon's appear'd by his behaviour, that there is 
courage.) a great difference between ſtrutting and 


fighting battles in a warm palace, as Cor- 


ſy, for his ſon durſt not open them, and 
he would that moment ſend for them; 
which he accordingly did. But when 
the goods arriv'd, the king had not pa- 
tience to ſtay till Sir Thomas ſhould pre- 
ſent him with what was deſign'd for him, 
but order'd them to be open'd, and took 
what he lik'd, which the ambaſſador re- 
ſenting as an affront done to his maſter 
the king of Britain, the Mogul made 
many apologies for what he had done, and 
made many large promiſes of doing all 
that he ſhould deſire.” | 

In this expedition the ambaſſador ſaw 
prince Coſorone twice by chance, and one 
of the times had a. converſation with him. 
But he heard afterwards, that the Mo- 
gul having heard that Coroox had a de- 
ſign upon the prince his brother's life, 
ſent for him, and Coſorone had liberty 
to go where he pleas'd, which Sir Thomas 
thought a good ſign, becauſe he had ſo 
good an opinion of that prince, that if c- 


roon had couragiouſly done, and encoun- | ver he ſugceeded to the throne, he was 4ſ 


tering an enemy in the field. Nor were 
thoſe who had advis'd the Mogn!'s march 
any better inclin'd to fighting, and there- 
fore now advis'd him to make a hunting 
Sir Tho- match of it, and turn aſide to Agra. 
mas Roe Sir Thomas Roe had attended his ma- 


attended jeſty in this expedition, altho' with great 
the king 


advantage by it; for it was every one 


perſuaded, the Engliſh would reap great 


$ Colo- 


character of him, that he lov'd juſtice, rove. 
and deſpis'd the poor mercenary temper 


of his family in taking preſents from e- 


very one, and us'd to ſay, that princes 
ought to give and not receive gifts. Be- 


+: difhoulty, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of 
progreſs. 


ſides he was fond of. Chriſtians, and 
| ſome 


chars 
of rv 


Chap. V. 


ſome aid of their PRINcIrIES too. 


Bat Sir Thomas Roe baving purſu'd in | 
vain, for ſo many months, the ſettling | 
the factory at Surat and Bengal, and ha- 


ving trudg d about after the King, ſome- 
times in à good country, and ſometimes 
over mountains and marſhes, and with 


t inconveniency, at laſt he began to 


be tit d, and therefore, finding that not- 
withſtanding his intereſt with the king, 
the prince Coroon and Aſaph Chan's par- 
got the better of him by the queen's 
intereſt, he reſoly'd to make one puſh for 

ining Aſaph, who, he ſaw, was the 
ul of the party, and if that fail'd, he 


would take his leave, and dance no more 


Sir Tho- 
mas gets 
Norma- 
hal and 
Aſaph _ 
Chanover 
to bis in- 
tereft. 


Settles 
the faRo- 


The Mo- 
gul's let- 


ter to 
K James 


attendance, nor truſt to a prince who con- 
tradicted the one day the orders he had 
given another. The way he took was 
this. S2 
He found Aſaph Chan was prodigi- 
ouſly fond of pearls, for he had often 
ask'd about them, and Sir Thomas having 
a quantity, and one very large one, he 
was reſolv d to conceal thoſe from the King 
and prince, and beſtow them upon the 
Chan. When therefore he made up an in- 
ventory of the goods come in the four 
ſhips, he faid notHing of the pearls, but 
told Aſaph in a ſecret, that he had them, 
and that he defign'd them for him and the 
queen his ſiſter ; for he knew if their ex- 
pectation of the pearls made them his 
friends, the fear of diſobliging the king 
and prince would make them conceal their 
having gotten them. The plot took as 
he deſign d it; Aſaph brought his ſiſter, 
and they two together manag'd the 
prince; for the ambaſſador gives ſhrewd 
hints, that Normahal's charms had as 
much power over the ſon as over the fa- 
ther. However that was, Sir Thomas 
found no more oppoſition, but got his 
affairs done to his mind, and having got 
his articles ſign'd and ſeal'd, after the 
king and prince had pitch'd upon what 
goods they would take, the nobility run 
upon the reſt; ſo that if they had had 
twice as many, they had fold them ; and 
which was a great advantage to the com- 
pany, they paid no cuſtom, nor were at 
the expence of landing them, for they 
were all bought aboard, and carried a- 
way by tha buyers, and the prince and 
Aſaph Chan oblig'd their debtors to pay 
them. 

That this was the iſſue of this lucky 
thought of the pearl is plain from 
the letter which the Mogul wrote to 
K. James. (for here the ambaſſador's 
Journal breaks off ) The letter is as fol- 
lows. 


Unto a king rightly deſcended from his 
anceſtors, bred in military affairs, 
and cloth'd with honour and juſtice, a 
No. XVI. 5 


Fr Thomas Roe's journal. 


commander worthy of all command, 
firong and conſtant in religion, which 
the great prophet Chriſt did teach. 
King James, whoſe love has bred ſuch 
. 1mpreſſion in my thoughts, as ſhall no- 

ver” be forgotten, but as the ſmell of 


amber, or as a garden of fragrant 


flowers, whoſe beauty and odours are 
ſtill encreaſing; ſo be aſſur d my love 
all grow and encreaſe with yours. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ic 
cc 
cc 


in behalf of your merchants, I 
have receiv'd, whereby I reſt ſatisfy'd 


deſire you not to take it ill, for not ha- 
ving writ unto you heretofore: For 
this my preſent letter I ſend to renew 


that I have ſent forth my Firmans, 
through all my countries, to this ef- 
ſect, that if any Engliſh ſhips or mers 
* chants ſhall arrive in any of my ports, 
* my people ſhall permit and ſuffer them 
to do what they will, freely, in their 
merchandizing cauſes, aiding and afſift- 
ing them, in all occaſions of injuries 
that ſhall be offer'd them, and that 
the leaſt cauſe of diſcourteſy be not 
* doneunto them: As alſo, that they be as 
* free, and freer than my own people. 
* And as now, and formerly, I have re- 
* ceived from you, diyerſe tokens of 
* your love; ſo I deſire your mindfulneſs 
* of me, by ſome novelties from your 
country, as an argument of friendſhip 
between us: For, ſuch is the cuſtom 
of princes here. 

As for your merchants here, I have 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


country, to ſuffer them to buy, ſell, 


ſures, ' without the let, or hindrance 
of any / perſon whatſoeyer, all ſuch 
goods and merchandize, or other 
things as they ſhall deſire to buy: 
And let this my letter as fully ſatisfy 
vou, in the defir'd peace and love, as 
« if my own ſon had been the meſſenger, 
« to ratify the ſame. And if any, in my 
country, not fearing GOD, nor obey- 
« ing their King, or any other, yoid of 
religion, ſhould endeavour, or be an 
« inſtrument, to break this league of 
« friendſhip, I would ſend my fon, Sul- 
« tan Coroon, a ſoldier approv'd in the 
« wars, to cut him off; that no obſtacle 
« may hinder the continuance and increa- 
« ſing of our affections. ” 


This letter was deliver'd to Sir Thomas 
Roe, his majeſty's ambaſſador at the Mo- 
gul's court, but becauſe there was ſome: 
difficulty about ſealing it, whether at the 
top or bottom, 
all. The ſcruple they had was, that 


6 K if 


. \ L OUR letter, which you ſent me, 


in your tender love towards me, and 


our loves, and herewith do certify you, 


given expreſs orders through all my. 


tranſport, and carry away, at their plea- 


it was not ſeal'd at 
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fit the ſeal ſhould have been put at the 
top of the letter, the king of. Britain 


might have thought it an a 
at the bottom, 
a leſſening of the Mogul. 


ront; and if 
it might ſeem to be 
But to remedy 


this defect, there was a counterpatt of 


his Indian majeſty's ſeal, cut in ſilver, 


deliver'd to the ambaſſador, with the let- 


The Mo- 


ter, which the King his maſter was to 


put where he thought fit. The ſeal con- 


2ul's ſcal ſiſted of eight circles, round a large circle; 


the large one in the middle contain'd the 


 Mogul's own name, viz. Abu Almaza- 


The ex- 
tent of 
Indoſtan, 


phar Nur din Gehangir Tadza Gazi ; 


the other eight circles, round the great 
one, contain d the names of his ſeven an- 
ceſtors, from Tamerlane, whole name 
was the uppermoſt of all, and made the 
eighth, viz. Ein Amir Temur Sabel 
Duran. 


This letter and ſeal Sir Thomas Roe | le 


brough to England, which is all the fur- 


ther account we have of his embaſſy, the | 


reſt of his journal not having been publiſh'd. 
But there having been ſeveral letters, and 
obſeryations of his and his chaplain Mr. 
Terry's, collected by Mr. Purchas and 
others, giving an account of the Mogul's 
country, as it was at that time, we ſhall 
here give an abſtract of them, beſore we 
proceed to other parts of Aſia. 


S en 


A brief deſcri tion of Indoſtan, or the 
Great Mogul's Country, by Sir Thomas 
Roe, Mr. Terry his Fu and o- 


thers who were there about the ſame 
time. 


HE extent of the Mogu/'s country, 
which is likewiſe call'd Iadoſtan, 
was not ſo large in the beginning of the 
XVIIch century, about 120 years ago, 


as it has been ſince, by the ſeyeral king- 


doms or proyinces conquered fince that 
time. But as we are to give the deſerip- 
tion of it from Sir Thomas Roe, and his 
cotemporaries, we ſhall conſider it as it 


was then, and leave the preſent ſtate of 
it to another place. 


It was, in thoſe days reckon'd near 


2000 miles, from north eaſt to ſouth weſt, 
but by our Engliſh Atlas from Gor to 
Surat it is about 1320 miles. But not to 
meaſure by the diagonal line, its length 
from ſouth to north is about 1200 miles, 
for it lies between 20 degrees and 40 n. 
latitude, beginning from Surat, and from 
thence drawing a line parallel to the tro- 
pic, and, proceeding from thence to la- 
titude 40, altho' Tartary, which bounds 
Indoſtan in the north comes within that 
degree towards the weft end of it. Its 
breadth from eaſt to weſt is much the ſame 


in our. maps, altho' by Mr. Terry's de- 


\'Taxveites. 


| the upper end of the gulf of Bengal. To 


* - * 
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ſcription, herein he takes the extent of 
the country upon report, it is call'd-1 500. 
It is ay 4x bf as we have ſaid, on the 
north by © Independent Tartary, on the 
weſt by Perſia and the gulf of Ormus, 
on the ſouth by Decan Golconda and the 
bay of Bengale, and on the caſt a part of 
Tartary and the India beyond the Gan- 
2 which divide the Mogul's dominions 

rom China. An extent of country ſo 
large, that no prince in Europe poſſeſſes 
half io much, except the Rufianmonarch, 
but conſidering the difference between 
their countries, his is not to be nam'd 
with the * which might well con- 
tent the ambition of a reaſonable man, , 
a curſed humour of us u kingdoms 
which do not belong to them, would let 
princes be ſatisfied with what nature and 
providence at firſt cut out for them, and 


| 


ave kingdoms, whith are none of their 
own, to the true proprietors. 

This large empire, was, at the time of 
Sir Thomas Roe's being there, divided in- Th dl 
to XXX VIL large provinces, which had n #1:. 
been formerly diſtin& kingdoms; but had ee 
been long before that ſubjected to the 74 
Great Mogul, altho' indeed, ſome of 
them, every now and then, rebell'd, and 
gave the monarch not a little trouble to 
keep them in order. The ſeveral provin- 
ces were then as follows, 

Candahar, a large province in the , (,, 
northweſt, bordering upon Perſia (and daa. 
long diſputed between the Soph; of Per/ia 
and the Mogul, and now ſubject to the 
former.) Ione a city of the ſame name, 
a place well known for trade. 

Cabul is next to it northward, and bor- , ©... 
ders upon Tartary. By the fide of it 
runs the river Nilob, and cmpries itſelf 
| into the great river Indus, which gives 

the name of India to the whole country. 
Attock lies north eaſt from Cabal, and 3. A 
runs up to Tartary in a direct line north- 
ward, and is divided from Cabut by the 
Nilob. 

Caſbemire or Kimire lies upon the con- 
fines of Tartary, eaſt of Attoct, in a, 
mountainous ground. | 
Bankitch lies to the ſouth, and borders; gin 
upon Attock and Chimire. kirch. 

Nagracut, farther ſouth caſt, is fa- . Nigg 
mous for a magnificent temple of the idol cut, .. 
Matta. The cieling and pavement of it mou fo 
were of pure ſilver; and great numbers of Man 
poor deluded mortals went in devotion . 
to it of old; and many of them in a mad 
zeal cut out their tongues and offer'd them 
to the idol. 

Siba borders upon Nagracut, and is , Sibs. 
water'd by the famous river Ganges 
which runs thro' this province, and in a 
long ſouth eaſt courſe, enters the ſea at 


| 


= 


the water of that river the Indians aſcribe 
| | 4 


Chap. V. 

2 certain diviaity, which makes it viſited 
from all parts. | 14g 

Gor is the next province to that, an 
uneven hilly country, where the river 
Serſilly or Perſili takes its riſe, and after 
a courſe thro' a conſiderable tract of land, 
falls into the Ganges at Halaba. 

Pitan is the next province ſouthward, 
and is water'd by the Canda, which emp- 
ties itſelf into the Ganges. 
io. Kan- Kanduana, whoſe thief city is Karha- 
duana. fatenka, is ſeparated from Pitan by the 

river Perſilis. Theſe three laſt mentio- 
ned are the north eaſt limits of the Mo- 
gul's empire. 
Patna lies fouth of theſe laſt nam'd, 
11. Patna upon the eaſt fide of the Ganges, and is a 
rich fertile country. 
1 Jeſuat Jeſaat lies caſtward of Patna, being 
divided from it by the Gadet river, which 
falls into the Ganges, latitude 25. 

Meovat lies farther up the Ganges, and 
is bounded on the weſt by it, and is 
a rough mountainous country, 

14. U- Udeſſa ts between Jeſuat and the mouth 


8. Gor. 


9. Pitan. 


13. Me- 
vat. 


dea. of Ganges. Its capital is Jekanat, and 
is the moſt eaſterly province of the em- 
per | 

ral. 228 Bengal, ſo well known to the Eurape- 


ans, lies on both ſides of the G 


es, 
and gives name not only to the province 


and city, but to the ſea where the 

river empties itſelf. It is a large king- 

dom, being ſaid to be above 700 miles 

from caſt to weſt, and 480 from north to 
*Fnglih ſouth; * but I do not fee how that can 
Atlas, p. agree with the geography of the whole 
-*% dominion, and the diſtribution of the o- 
ther provinces. For if Bengal were 700 
miles in breadth, and 480 in length, the 
Great Mogul's dominion: muſt either be 
vaſtly larger than they arc allowed to be, 
or the other kingdoms muft be much 
ſmaller than they are repreſented in our 
maps. But however the bounds of it 
may be ſtretch'd, it is allow d, by all au- 
thors who have written of it, to be a- fine 
country, and the Europeans of different 
countries have made good profit of the 
trade of it. 


Hajacan lies next to Canda har, on the 


weſt ſide of the Mogul's country, and 


is bounded by the river Indus on the 


16, Haja- 
can, 


bitants area brave warlike people. 


ſame river, and the people of this pro- 
vince are reckon'd the beſt bowmen in 
the empire. Their bows are of horn, and 
their arrows of canes. | 

Buckar joins to Multan, farther 
- down the river, on both ſides of it. The 
capital of which province is Suctar, thro' 
which the Judus flows. 


1 Ira Tazta is the next province ſouthward, 
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caſt, and Perſia on the weſt, The inha- 


Muttan is ſouth of Hajacan, upon the 
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forms many little iſlands, and renders 
this province very fertile, and enters 
the ſea in different channels. Ern 
| Soret lies upon the banks of the Pad. 10. Soret. 
der; its capital, Janagar; this province 
is but ſmall, but very fruitful. q 
eſulmere lies caſterly between Tatta, 21. Jet 
FE and — q * o ſulmere. 
Guzarat is à large province, and has ,, Gua 
many goodly cities and towns belonging rat. 
to it. The chief of which are, Amada- 
var, Cambaia, Brodera, Baroch, and 
Surat; this laſt, well known to our Exg- 
liſb traders, from their firſt acquaintance 
with the Indian ocean. 
Theſe are the provinces which bound 
this mighty empire, on the eaſt, north, 
and weſt, which I have endeayour'd to 
range, as near as I could, in the order in 
which they lie in our maps, altho' I 
found great difficulty in it, from the diſ- 
agreement of the maps in the Engliſh At- 
las, not only with the order in which 
theſe provinces are placed in the authors 
I collect from, but indeed with the other 
maps publiſn'd by the ſame authors. x,,j; in 
Thus, for inftance, the Mogul's domini- the mats. 
on in the map of Aſia has a quite different 
poſition from what it has in the map of 
India and China: In the firſt map, Gor is 
in latitude 40, and is the moſt northern 
province under the obedience of that mo- 
narch; and Cabal is about the 33d de- 
gree; ſo that the land of Indoſtan runs 
further north by five degrees on the eaſt 
ide than on the weſt towards Perſia: 
Whereas in the other map, Gor is in 32 
deg. and the country runs up ſtill farther 
northward towards the weſt; inſomuch 
that Cabul is 5 degrees more northerly 
than Gor. 125 | 
But there are yet 15 provinces remain- 
ing, Which may be call'd the inland pro- 
vinces or kingdoms. To begin then 
with the north weſt, as before, 
Denia, of which Labor is the me- 23. Penia 
tropolis, lies among the five rivers which 
feed the Indus from the north; it is to 
the eaſtward of Cabal, upon the road to 
Agra. . HN 
Dehli is ſoutheaſt from Penia upon the 24. Dehli 
ſame road, along the river Gemini, which 
runs thro' that province in a ſouth courſe, 
and afterwards eaſtward till it empties it- 
ſelf in the Ganges. The metropolis, of 
the fame name, was once a famous and a 
royal city; and altho' it was in ruins 
when our ambaſſador was at the Mogul's 
court, yet, by the laws of the country, 
the Mogul cannot wear his crown, till 
he has firſt put it on at Dehli. Here was 
a ſtately marble pillar, which, it is 1aid, 
Mr. Coryate ſaw, with an old Greek in- 
ſcription, much | defaced, which he be- 
liey'd to have been erected in memory of 


where the great river branching out, 


Alexander's victory over Porus. 


Agra, 


r . oO. Ss 
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25. Agra. Agra, the royal ſeat of the kings, lies 
ſouthward” of Dehli, by the ſide of the 
river Gemini, which enters the Ganges 
at Halabas, eaſt of Ara. Thete is a 
famous wad from Agra to Dehli, and 
from thence to Labor, about 500 miles 
long, all planted with trees on each fide, 
and a turret at every Coſs or half league, 
with (inns at convenient diſtances, for the 
con veniency of travellers. | 
25. Al-,"Bandore or Aſmire lies weſt of Agra. 
mice. This is the province, and Aſmire the city 
where the Mogul reſided when Sir Thomas 
Roe was at his court. 12 8 
Narvar is ſouth of Ara; its capital 
is Gehud, upon a fine river which runs 
into the Ganges. | $5 
23. Ma- Malua is ſouth of the laſt mention'd, a 
tun. fruitſul province, and its capital Ranti- 
pore, not far from the ſame river, but it 
1s not named. 
29. Chi- Chitor lies to the weſt of Malian, and 
2855 has a city of the ſame name, mention'd 
in our laſt ſection, as having been one of 
Porus's royal manſions. 18 
30. Chandis, call'd in the Atlas Candich, 
Chandis. js ſouth of Chitor, and caſt of Surat, or 
Swally bay. Its chief town is Brampore 
formerly mention d in the progreſs Mr. 
Hawkins made to Agra. | 
Berar lies upon a parallel with Chandis, 
to the caſt ; and with it and Bengal, were 
in the beginning of the laſt century the 
bounds of the Mogul's dominion towards 
the ſout᷑n. 8 
Sanbat lies north weſt from Bengal, 
3 855 upon the weſt ſide of the Ganges, being 
; much in the ſame latitude with A/mire. 
To the north of it is $741 
Bacar, upon the ſame river, to the 
eaſt of Dehli, to which it joins, Tr 


7. Nar- 
var. 


31. Berar 


33. Bacar 


jam- Jamba is the next farther north, on 
2 the ſame fide of the Ganges, and joins 


with Penia. 
35. Ka- 


Karares lies towards Tartary, a 
rares. 


mountainous province, reaching as far 

as mount Caucaſus. | 

36. Gual- Guallior lies next to Agra, fouth eaſt, 

hor. and is the place where the Mogul keeps 
a a vaſt treaſure of gold and filyer, and in 

the ſame caſtle he confines ſtate priſoners. 

Jangapore lies to the north weſt of 
Dehli, and makes the 37th province of 
this prodigious empire. 

It may be expected that in a country 
of ſuch a large extent, there muſt be great 
difference of air, according to the variety 
The air. of climate, between .the latitude of 20 
and 40 degrees. The ſouthern parts, ſuch 
as Guzarat, and croſs the country to 
the bay of Bengal, muſt needs be hotter, 
being within the tropic of Cancer, which 
divides GuSarat from Soret, than thoſe 


37. Jan- 
gaporc. 
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November, | 
in with terrible thunder and lightning, 
and go out the ſame way. All the reft 
of 'the year, - they have little or no rain, 
but a refreſhing dew in the night time, 
which cools the earth; but towards Se 

tember and October, the ground is almoſt 
N up, till the rainy ſeaſon returns, 


that there is no graſs to be ſeen, and 


the trees droop, as in our winter, but 
from a contrary cauſe. N 


C4 
Their ground is till'd by foot ploughs Hei 
drawn by oxen, and May and June are vin. 


their months for ſowing. They don't 
make hay, and preſerve it as we do, but 
cut it either green or wither'd, ' as they 
have occaſion, which undoubtedly is a 


great loſs to them, the ſun having drawn 


the ſubſtance out of it before 'it is cut 
down, when too long deſer d. 


The grain of the country is wheat, ;.., 
barley, and rice, which grow extremely leneyrca 
well and thick, and the wheat, our au- 


thors ſay, is better than in Exgland, and 
makes excellent bread. They have other 
ſorts of grain not known in Europe, which 
makes a coarſe but wholſome bread for 
the common people. 


They have good butter, but not ſo Ci 


and the wet ſeaſon is uſher'd 


firm as ours, the heat of the country not 


allowing it, altho* the cream taſtes well, 
and the butter too, only more like oyl 
than our butter. | 

As for roots, and all manner of gar- 


den ſtuff, they have them in great plenty 


They have ſugar canes too, and tobacco; 
this laſt they ſmoke in-a much pleaſanter 


way than we, for they take an earthen ;57 
pot with a narrow neck, and a ſpout in ſmokin; 
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The rains are almoſt continual for three 
months; they begin about the middle of 


the belly of it; and filling it with water 9% 


near the ſpout, they put the tobacco in 


| the neck of the veſſel, putting a long 


hollow reed in at the ſpout, -and then 
ſetting the tobacco on fire at the top, 
they draw the ſmoak through the cane, 
which falling upon the ſurface of the wa- 
ter before it enters the cane, is cool and 
pleaſant. 

They have great variety of fruits; but 
the Mango's and Annana's, which we 
have not, are very delicious. The Mau- 


the fruit like an apricot, but much bigger 
They rub it between their hands, and 
when it is ripe the pulp looks like that 
of a roaſted apple, but more delicate. 

The Aunana is a fruit which, in the 
taſte, ſeems to be a compound of many 
good things together, as if one were eat- 
ing ſtrawberries mix'd with claret, roſe 
water, and ſugar. 


go tree is as large as a walnut tree, and Mage. 


Annant 


provinces which border upon Tartary to- 


There is great plenty of Tamarind, and Tam: 
wards the mount Caucaſus; but there is 


Toddie trees, the latter of which yields a rind 4 


170 no part of it ſo far north as to give them pleaſant clear liquor almoſt like white Top 
1 | wine, 


occaſion to complain of cold. ei. 
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| wine, Which is very fafe, if drawn in the 
morning from the tree, but if drawn after 
the ſun has heated the tree, intoxicates 
people very ſoon, which makes the ſea- 
men like it the better. It is very diure- 
tick, and gives caſe in fits of the ſtone 

and gravel, 
The Indigo plants and Cotton trees are 
Indig® yery common in this country, and the 
and Cor: people ſow great plats of ground with 
on. the ſeed, which turns to good account. 
The Indigo plant is a {ſhrub about the 
an beighth of a gooſeberry buſh, with a 
pot thick round head, but no thorns. They 

ef ſtrip off the leaves, and lay them in a 
Fa heap for ſeveral days, till they ſweat; 

and then they put them in deep veſſels, 
with a- ſufficient quantity of water, where 
they leave their blue tincture and ſubſtance. 
Then the water is drain'd off into other 
veſſels broad and ſhallow, made of earth 
like plaiſter of Paris; thoſe they ſet in 
the ſun, which having exhal'd all the 
moiſture from it, leaves a hard dry cake, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, -which 
is our Indico. The beſt comes from Bia- 
na near Agra. | 

Another tree they tell us of, which, 
for want of knowing the true name, they 
call the Spreading Tree. It ſhoots out 
ſeyeral ſprigs out of the great branches of 
it, which tending downwards, fix in 
the ground, and growing bigger ſerve as 
ſupporters. to the branches they proceed 
from ; and the great branches ſtill grow- 
ing out to a vaſt length, are ſtill fuppor- 
ted by new ſprigs at different diſtances: 
So that the tree is like a pavilion, capa- 
ble of ſheltering ſome hundreds of men 
from the ſun ; which is a great conveni- 
ence for tra vellers, when they are not per- 
haps near any other ſhelter from the ot 
ching beams of that planet. 

They have not many trees of the ſame 
kind with ours, but they have thoſe 
which ſerve for all the uſes ours do. 

They have likewiſe abundance of gums 
and rich druggs, ſuch as Gum Lac, of 
which they make hard wax; great ſtore 
of Caſſia, growing in canes, and ſeveral o- 
thers. There is great plenty of Bezaor 
ſtones, which they take out of the ven- 
tricles of a ſort of goats, which they Kill 
as ſoon as they ſee them begin to decay, 
for that they take for an infallible indica- 
tion of the ſtone's being ripe. 

They have other animals, ſuch as 
beeves, ſheep, deer, buffalo's, elks, an- 
tilopes, monkeys, apes, baboons, aſſes, 
Te de- mules, camels, and dromedaries. The 
my. dromedary is a very ſwiſt creature, and 

travels long journeys in a ſhort time, and 

by making a right uſe of them, Ecbar 

Sa cconquer'd Guzarat, for having 

march'd with his army in nine days, by 

the help of his dromedaries from Agra to 
No. XVI. 6 


The 
Spread- 


ing tree. 


Bezoar 


fone, 


beefts, 
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Amadavar, which they could not believe 
poſſible in 30, he fell upon them hefore 
they were prepar'd, and by gaining one 
battle, he annex d that kingdom to, the 
empire. 
he camel is as flow as the other is Ihe camel 

nimble, he is ſaid, likewiſe tp be fond of 
his burden, and that he groans at night 
when it is taken off, and ſeems to be 
pleas'd in the morning when his load is 
renew'd. One would think it impoſſible 
that there were rational creatures (can 
they be call'd men?) who ape the camel 
in this, only with this difference, that 
they groan under. their burthen, and yet 
quietly ſtoop to have it renew'd over and 
over again, when it 1s in their power to 
ſhake it off, and at once cruſh their loa- 


aers. 

The horſes of this country have the g, ſes 
beſt time of it of any of their ſpecies any 
where. They are put to no ſervile la- 
bour, being only kept for war, pleaſure, 
or pomp. They are generally well ſhap'd 
and as well manag'd. They are either 
black, or white and curiouſly dappled; 
and if they are not naturally of theſe co- 
lours, they make them ſo by art. The 
are dreſs d with great care, and every horke 
has his valet ; 10 that they always appear 
in good trim, 

Bur the famous animals of this country 
are the Rhinoceros and the Elephant. The Rhinoce- 
Rhinoceros are but few, and therefore res. 
more admir'd ; they are a large ſquat 
beaſt bigger than the largeſt Zng/iſb ox. 
Their skin (for they have no hair) lies in 
folds, upon their neck, breaſt, and back, 
with ſhort, but ſtrong horns, between 
their noſtrils, turn'd upwards towards their 
ears. Every beaſt has one horn, which 
may give theſe creatures the name of an 
Unicorn, but only that this beaſt's horn 
is crooked, They make cups of the horns, 
which they ſay gives a medicinal virtue 
to any liquor kept in them for ſome time, 

We have already ſpoken of the Ele- Elephant 
?hant, and ſhall only add, that they are 
about from ten to fifteen feet high; and 
being not fram'd by nature for ſwiftneſs, 
their gate is rather a walk than a pace, 
but they are ſure footed, and never fall 
nor ſtumble. The female goes a year 
with them, and they are not judg'd to 
come to their perfection before they be 30 
years old, and continue to the age of a man. 
They are ſo docible that a boy may make 
them do what they have been taught, 
and with a ſmall rod of ſteel, they will 
go which way you have a mind, except 
it be in that ſeaſon of the year when they 
go mad for love, and then, for fome days, 

a troop of horle is not ſufficient to manage 
one of them, unleſs they would Kill them, 


which they do not care to do. Yet in 


their greateſt madneſs, if you fire a little 
61. 


gun- powder 
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gun-powderabout their ears, they ſtand | 


ſt ill and tremble. But when their Keep» 


ers find them begin to grow freak iſh this 


way, they tie them cloſe till they are ei- 
ther ſatisfied, or that the mad fit goes o- 
ver. e * | 
There are ſeveral tories told by our au- 
thers of the wonderful ſagacity of theſe 
creatures, but having told the ſtory of the 
king of Achen's embarking his elephants, | 
we don't care for going farther- on that 
ſubje&. If our readers believe that, it 
will give them an idea of the ſenſe of an 
elephant, which will be ſufficient to con- 
fute Des Cartes and all his ſcholars; and 
if they will not give credit to that, we can 
ſcarce hope they will believe others rela- 
ted with no better proof. 

But our authors give us to underſtand, 
that the elephants in the Mogul 's country 
are not kept ſo cheap as we obſervd thoſe 
of Achen were; for, they fay, that the 
royal elephants, of which there are no leſs 
than 300, coſt, for their maintenance, 70 


rupies a day a- piece, in grain, butter, and 


ſugar: An ineredible ſum, if there be no 
miſtake in the account, for it comes little 
ſhort of a million ſterling a year for keep- 
ing zoo beaſts. Nor are theſe huge'crea- 
tures proportionably ſtrong, - for an 1 80 
maſtiff ſeiz d one of them by the trunk, 
and kept his hold ſo faſt, that the ele- 
phant having toſs'd him in the air for ſome 
time, at laſt ſwung him off, but did not 
care to come near him a fecond time. 
This being told to the Mogul, en- 
hanced the reputation of the e dogs; 
they were carried about in palankines a- 
long with his majeſty, and he fed them 
himſelf witha ſilver pair of tongs made for 
that purpoſe. 

This country likewiſe breeds lions, ty- 


gern SC. gers, Wolves, and jackals, which do much 


miſchief, and are hunted by the Mogul, 
as we hunt hares and foxes. They gene- 
rally keep in the woods, but ſometimes 
come, in the night, to towns and villa- 
ges, and carry off whatever comes in their 
Way. 

Nor were the rats leſs ra venous, accor- 
ding to their ſize. They us'd to attack 
the Engliſh in the night, and if not pre- 
vented, made free with their toes, and e- 
ven with their ears and noſes. 


They were likewiſe plagued with muſ- 


In kitoes in the day time, which like our 


gnats bit them; and in the night with 
Chinches, which by the deſcription given 
of them by our authors, that they were a 
fort of tick who bit moſt unmercifully 
when alive, and ſtunk intolerably when 
dead, I take to have been bugs, which 
England knew nothing about in thoſe 
days, having the happineſs to be only in- 
habited by the natives of the iſland, and 


unacquainted with Punaiſes and other fo- 


reign vermine. 


gia. 


rous, tho“ not ſo common diſturbers of 
their repoſe. The Ring of their tails was 
poĩſonous, if not prevented by bruiſing 
the creature which had done the miſchict 


| upon the place affected; or (if they did 


not catch it) by rubbing the 
oyl of ſcorpions. * 

The comtodities of this country are 
Trdigo, and Cotton woo), ſeveral kinds of 


wound with 


drugs, ſilk, and ſpices. But, for the moſt ſtan. 


part, the ſpices fold here, are brought 
from the iflands of Sumatra, Java, the 
Banda's and Motucca's, as the greateſt 
part of their ſilk is from Perſia and Geor- 
'Their greateſt foreign trade, in their 
own bottoms, is to Mocha in the Red Sea, 
there being one large ſhip fent thither 
from Surat every year, with the ſtaple 
goods of Indoſtan, cotton wool and cot- 
ton cloth, white and ſtain'd, in return of 
which, they bring home 200,000 J. ſter- 
ling value in gold and filyer, one year 
with another. 


The common coin of this -conntry are con 


Rupies and Mammodies, both of ſilver, 
the one about half a crown'in value, and 
the other a ſhilling. Of both theſe they 
ha ve half pieces, and ſome quarter pieces; 
ſo that the very ſmalleſt money which 
paſſes there, is worth three pence Englifh, 
but they are very rare. Their ſilver has 
little or no alloy; ſo that there is loſs up- 
on all other money carried thither, for 
they try it all, and reduce it to their ſtan- 
dart, by melting it down, and putting 
the Mogul's ſtamp upon it, his name and 
titles in Perſſan characters. But it is a 
capital crime to carry any quantity of mo- 
ney out of the country. Their gold coin 
is likewiſe very fine, and in large pieces, 
but rare. 

They do their publick bufineſs in the 
markets, of which they have two every 
day, meeting as it were at change, in the 
morning at ſun Tifing, where the market 
holds for an hour after; and another at 
the ſetting of the ſun ; becauſe it was not 
practicable to aſſemble in any numbers 
when the ſun was high. 

As to the people of Indoſtan, they are 
generally well made, of a tawny com- 


plexion, which they value above a AH [oct 


one; and it is a ſay ing among them, that 
tepers only are white. And they are, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, ſo well proportion'd, 
that it is an uncommon thing to ſec a de- 
form'd perſon among them, or one of an 
extraordinary ſize either big or little. 
Their hair is long and lank, and as we 
obſery'd before, of the women, the men 
take pains to have it black, if it is not 
naturally ſo. But thoſe of them who are 
Mahometans, ſhave their heads, all ex- 
cept one lock in the crown, by which 
their prophet is to pull them up into pa- 

W | radile, 


* 
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But the ſcorpions were more dange- Scorpion: 


Tha 


Their - 


dreſs. 


p. V. 
radiſe, at the day of judgment. Their 
conſtant uſe of ſhaving makes the barber's 
trade a very good buſineſs, and if any of 
that profeſſion meet a man in the ſtreet, 
that they ſee wants to be ſhav'd, they 
don't ask if he will employ them, but 
they pull out a ftcel mirror, which they 
always carry about them, and by ſhew- 
ing him his face, put him in mind to be 
ſhav'd. f 
Their dreſs is ſtill the fame as to faſhion; 


and all the difference between a great lord 


and a peaſant is, that the one wears 
ilk or gold and filver, whilſt the other is 
clad in coarſe ſtuff; but the ſhape of their 
cloathes is the ſame: Which is what is e- 
very day ſeen upon the change at London, 
iS. a coat made tight to their bodies, 
reaching below the knee, under which is 
a kind of veſt, tied with a ſaſh, and a fort 
of breeches down to the ankles, and there 
* gather'd like a ruffle. Their head cover'd 


with a fort of turbant wreath'd often about, 


and is of different forts of ſilk, calicoe, 
gold or ſilver cloth, according to the qua- 
ity of the perſon. FExgl/ifh ſcarlet is much 
worn as the upper coat, and above their 

turbant, in cool weather. | 
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| knowledge. It happen'd that the gover- 


nor of Surat's brother in riding through 
the ſtreets of that town, met with an Eng- 
lib cook, belonging to Sir Thomas Roe, 
who having gotten himſelf mortally drunk, 
was meaſuring the ſtreet; and ſeeing this 
gentleman, well attended, coming towards 
him, call'd out to him, without any pro- 
vocation, Now, you heathen dog! The 


gentleman ask'd him what he ſaid, when 


the cook drew his ſword, and made a 
blow at him; which inſolence to a per- 
ſon of his figure was enough to have pro- 
cured his own being fitted for a fricaſſy, 
it the nobleman had been of a haſty tem- 
per; but he only order'd him to be ſeiz'd, 
and difarm'd, and ſent to Sir Thomas an 
account of what had paſt, who immedi- 
ately ſent a gentleman to let him know, 
that he would never make ute of his cha- 
racter, as an ambaſſador, to ſcreen a raſ- 
cal, and therefore deſir'd he might be pu- 
niſh'd as he deſervd: Upon which meſ- 
ſage, the cook was ſent back to the am- 
baſſador, without ſo much as tlie leaſt af- 
front done to him. 
But the people of this country are 
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repreſented, in the mean, to be of a cow- The peo- 


The As to the dreſs of the better ſort of wo- | ardly diſpoſition; but they except from a4 gene- 
40. men, our authors fay they can give no | that character, the Haloches, who are % 6 


account of it, becauſe they are never ex- 
pos'd to view. But the inferiors are dreſt 
not much different from the men, only 
they throw a vail over their heads, which 
covers all their other cloaths; and their 
wriſts and ancles are adorn'd with brace- 
lets, as oy can come by them, of gold, 


Mahometans, inhabiting the northern y;;1 ſome 


proyinces, 


are all warlike people, and made uſe of 
for convoys to ſtrangers, which they per- 
form with great fidelity, and with fo 
much courage, that they will die, to a 


the Patans about Bengal, excepri- 
and the 'Resboots, a ſect of pagans, Who “““ 


ſilver, brafs, or even of iron. man, rather than give up their charge. 

Their As for their temper and diſpoſition, | But theſe people muſt he punctually 

temper. they are faid to be pebple of quick ap- | paid what is promis'd them, which is 
prehenfion, and ready wit, and have a | not above a crown a month, or elſe they 
good genius for all ſorts of work, as ap- will give up their charge in the middle of 
pears from their manner of ſtaining their . an e ee Soha 

neui. cotton, ſilk, and carpets of different co- s to the religion of the Mogul's Their re. 

ww . Jours, and their flower'd works of gold, country, it is two-fold; the Mahometan, lig ion, 


tits, 


ſilver, and ſilk; and from their dexterit 
in making cabinets, boxes, ſtandiſhes, Sc. 
with the greateſt curioſity. They like- 
wiſe inlay any thing, that can be wrought, 
with iyory, mother of pearl, ebony, tor- 
toiſe ſhell, or wire, and make cups and 
toys of agate, cornelian, or other ſtones : 
And are very expert in poliſhing jewels 
of all kinds, whole value they underſtand 
perfectly well, and are not to be impos'd 
upon by falſe ones. They are likewiſe 
skill'd in varniſhing, dying, colouring, 
and painting, either from the life, or from 
a copy. 

They are obliging in their behaviour; 


them, 


and the Pagan. The royal family, and 
the greateſt part of the nobility after their 
example, are Mahometans, altho' the 


whole empire was Heathen in Tamerlanès 


days. But they are far more moderate 
with regard to thoſe who differ'd from 
than the Turks, or any other na- 
tion profeſſing Mahometaniſm. For, 
they not only were eaſy about Chriſtian's 
diſputes with them concerning religion, 
and did not hinder them to have their 
worſhip in the ſeveral factories of different 
European nations ſettled among them; 
but the court gave no diſturbance to the 
Hondoes or Pagans, of which the greater 


part of the provinces were made up. Coriate, 
There happen'd about the time that Sir a mad 
Thomas Roe was in this country, one Co- e r 
riate made a journey thither thro' Turky 1 
and Perſia, and was entertain'd in the with 


e ee | . thei 
| Engliſh houle at Aſmere ; and being oi orlefts 


and where it is otherwiſe, it is owing to 
Obliging their governors, or to the nature of their 
to ſtrang- government, as we ſhall ſee by and by. 
„% An inftance of mildneſs and good nature, 
and that in a great man, which is extra- 
ordinary, our authors give of their own 
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lous for the Chriſtian: faith, and pretty 
forward in his temper, and had learning 
ſufficient for the Indians, us d to. diſpute 
with the prieſts of Mahomer, and tho 
neither party convinced the other, as in- 
deed diſputes ſeldom do, yet Coriate, to 
ſhew that he was not overcome, coin'd a 
new diſtinction which made the ambaſſa- 
dor and his chaplain laugh. For, after 
a warm diſpute, the Mahometan ſtill pe- 
ſiſting that himſelf was the Muſſulman, 
that is the true believer. Well, ſays Coe 
riate, I am the Orthodox Muſſulman, 
and you are the Pſeudo-dox Muſſulman. 


Which tranſlated literally was, that he 


was the RIGHT true believer, and the 
prieſt was the xasx true believer. And 
the ſame merry gentleman, upon occaſion 


of the Molla's, or miniſters of the Maſch, 


calling the people to prayer, after 
their manner with theſe words, La Aria 
illa All A Mahummed reſullalla. There 
is but one Gop, and Mahomet 7s his pro- 
phet: Coriate got upon the top of a houſe, 


that he might be as high as they, (who | 


were upon the battlements of their Moſch) 
and baul'd out in the ſame language, La 
ALA Aita, Hazaret ExsA reſulal- 
la. Gop is one Gov, and Jtsvs ig the 
prophet of Gov. Words, Which, in o- 
ther Mahomet an countries, would have 
ſoon procur'd him the honour of martyr- 
dom Be his zeal, if he might have been 
thought to have deſery'd it by his diſcre- 
tion, But the Indian Mahometans were 
not ſo furious, beſides that they believ d 
Coriate to have been not much better 
than a mad man. 

Nor were the Moguls themſelves very 
ſtrait lac'd Mahometans; for they ſome- 
times took upon them to alter ſome laws 
of the Alcoran, and ſet up their own in 
oppoſition to them. Ezbar Sba, former- 
ly mentioned, altho' he ſeems not to have 

been burthened with any religion himſelf, 
was a great fayourer of the Chriſtians. 
Xaverins In the the reign of this prince one Aa- 
goes ro derius, but not the famous Indian apoſtle, 
Agra in was ſent for from Goa to Agra, where 
1596. hediſputed, before the Mogul, with the 
Molla's, and with ſo much good ſenſe 

and learning, ſhew'd the inconſiſtency of 

Gop Almighty's having created man in a 

| ſtate of corruption at firſt, that he brought 

the prieſts to acknowledge the doctrine of 

the fall, from which once granted, he 

had no difficulty of proving the neceſſity 

of a redeemer to reſtore the race of man- 

kind to the favour of Gop ; and thus, 

from ſtep to ſtep, he prov'd the impoſſi- 

bility 2 reconciliation with Gop, but by 

a perſon partaking of the nature of Gop 

and Man: And going through the whole 

ſyſtem of the Chriſtian religion, he proy'd 

by unanſwerable arguments that our 

Bleſſed Saviour was that redeemer, and 
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could not be applicable to any other but 
to him. The Mogul ſeem'd to hear him 
with pleaſure, and entertain'd him with 
much kindnefs, but the father, ſeeing he 


made no progreſs in making converts at 


Agra, and that the Mogul's behaviour 
towards him, was much the ſame as that 
of Felix was to St. Paul, Go thy way for 
this time, when 1 have a convenient ſea- 
ſon, I will call for thee. Xaveriusreturn'd 
to Goa. 

Selim Sha, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Ex- 
bar, the ſame who reign'd when Sir Tho- 
mas Roe was ambaſſador, and is call'd by 
ſome authors Gihanger, fayour'd Chriſti- 
anity no leſs than his father had done, in- 
ſomuch that he gave leave to ſeveral je- 
ſaites, belonging to the Spauiſb miſſion, to 
ſtrive to make converts in his dominions, 
declaring that no man ſhould loſe his fa- 
your by turning Chriſtian. . It-is true, 
none of theſe princes were ſteady in their 
affections to Chriſtians, bur it is ſhrewdly 
to be ſuſpected, that their change was as 
much owing to the Chriſtians as to their 
own fickle temper: And perhaps had all 
that went to that country from Exrope 
had as ſincere a deſign, as Aaverius, and 
many other miſſionaries doubtleſs had, 
Chriſtianity had made a greater progreſs 
in the Indies than it did. But when o- 
ther intereſted people, who had more re- 
gard for Mammon than for Gop and reli- 
gion, gave cauſe to the Indians to be- 
lieve, that they had a deſign upon their 
wealth, and were never eaſy till they got 
forts and caſtles built in the dominions of 
independent princes; and where they had 
any footing, they pretended to talk like 
maſters, it is no wonder if princes were 
Jealous of their authority, and baniſh'd 
the whole ſct of Chriſtians out of their 
countries, as believing them to be all of a 
piece. | 

And I cannot help taking notice of 


want of due care in examining miracles 
ſaid to be wrought for the confirmation 
of the goſpel. I will not ſay (however 
ridiculous it may be thought, in our ex- 
ceeding wile age, and eſpecially in this 
great city) that Gop Almighty has not 
granted power to ſincere religious miſſiona- 
ries, to work miracles, becauſe where the 
ſame reaſon ſubſiſts, as was for miracles, 
at the firſt preaching the goſpel, I do not 
ſee why the ſame almighty power may 
not exert itſelf, in the ſame manner as in 
the days of the apoſtles, and firſt ages, if 
there were men fit enough for their piety 
and vertue to be made agents in fo di- 
ſtinguiſhing a work; and I am not fo un- 
charitable as to believe, that there never 


were Romiſb miſſionaries, who were men 


of 


Book II 


that the qualities requiſite for a mediator 


one miſtake of the church of Rome with of ni- 
regard to the converſion of infidels, vi g. rc: 


of undoubted piety. But they ought to 
be very ſure of the truth of a miracle, be- 
fore they publiſh it, for, beſides the wic- 
kedneſs of counterfeiting Gop Almighty's 
ſeal, without his authority, a falſe mira- 
cle once detected, inyalidates all the cre- 
dit of true ones in the eyes of infidels, and 
gives them juſt cauſe to ſuſpect the inte- 


grity of him who impoſes it upon them, | 


and conſequently the truth of the doctrine 
he would confirm by it. | 
My reaſon of making this obſeryation, 


which may ſeem a digreſſion, is an acci- 


A jeſuire 
put fo it 
4 preten- 


ded mira- 
cie. 


dent that happen'd, whilſt Sir Thomas 
Roe was at Aſmere. The jeſuites chapel 
there was burnt by chance, and a crucifix 
which was in it was afterwards found un- 
touch'd. This ſome zealous prieſts gave 
out for a miracle, and it made ſuch a noiſe 
that the Mogul ſent for father Cor ſi and 
ask'd about it, in the preſence of ſultan 


fo defend COr 000 who, as we obſerv'd before, was 


a mortal enemy to Chriſtians. Father 
Corſi, to whom our authors give a very 
good character, both for underſtanding and 
good principles, told the Mogul that it 
was true that the crucifix had been, by 
providence preſery'd from the fire, but 
that he had never attempted to make uſe 
of that as an argument to prove his religi- 
on by. Prince Coroon, thinking that the 
father anſwer'd ambiguouſly, told him, 
that if he would caſt the ſame crucifix in- 
to a fire which ſhould be made before the 
king and him, if it did not burn, they 
would turn Chriſtians, proyided he would 
engage to turn moor, if it did. 

"Vir Thomas Roe, in a letter to the arch 
biſhop of Canterbury ſays, that Corſe an- 
ſwer'd to this, that it was a tempting of 
Gop to put, his religion to ſuch a proof, 
and therefore would not put jt upon that 
iſſue, but the ambaſſador ſays, he offer'd 
to throw himſelf into the fire for a proof 
of his religion, which the Mogul would 
not ſuffer, or elſe it is probable the young 
ſultan would have allow'd him to make 
the trial. However, the preſervation of 
the crucifix (which our authors ſay, the 
father told Sir Thomas was preſerv'd 
in ſuch a manner, tho' they don't tell how, 
that it could not have been burnt but by 
miracle) having made ſuch a noiſe among 
the Roman Catholicks there, gave a han- 
dle to Coroon to tell father Corſe, that by 
his own accounts, miracles had been many 
times wrought by CHRIST and his follow- 
ers for reaſons of far leſs conſequence than 
that of converting a mighty King, and 
conſequently a great monarchy, and there- 
tore ſince he refusd to make the trial pro- 
pos'd, they had rcaſon to believe it was 
all trick and impoſture, Here the Mogul 
interpos'd, and took the part of our Sa- 
viour's miracles, giving them the prefe- 


rence. to thoſe of the pretended faints of 
Ne XVI. 7 
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Mahomet's religion, and the father and 

lon grew ſo hot in this argument, that 

ſome of the court iuterpos'd to ſoften the 
diſpute, and fo it ended. Thus far as to 

the Mahometan Indoſtans, whoſe particu- 

lar principles we ſhall leaye till we come 

to the coutitry in which they were firſt 
broach d. 5 | 
But the far greater part of this country, 1 Pb 
as we hinted, is Pagan. They hold tranſ- gan In- 
migration of fouls, and therefore will not dians. 
Kill a fly, for fear of murdering their 
grandfather ;* and the Eugliſb made a 

hand of ſome of them, by getting a ran- 

ſome for ſaving the lives of gnats an 

bugs, beſides all that they kill'd in their 

paſſion when ſeverely bit by them. And 

the Fondoes carry this humour of theirs 

lo far, as to hinder them from taking the 

lives of the moſt noxious animals; fo that 

they will not ſuffer a ſcorpion or a tyger 

to be Kill'd, altho' they are in danger of 

being poiſon d by the one and deyour'd 

by the other. Their worſhip and their i- 

dols are different as their ſeas. 

They are diſtinguiſh'd by tribes, which | 
they call Caftes, and thoſe agree ſo little ae 
with one another, that they will not con- eribes. 
verſe, or cat with people of a different ee 
Caſte, except the Bramans, who being Tever- 
the ſucceſſors of the Brachmans, the an- "75 . 
cient Indian philoſophers, have got over e 8 
that ſelfiſn humour, and have their houſes 
and tables open to all parties. There is 
a great number of theſe tribes, but they 
are reducible to four, viz. the Bramans, 
the Raſpouts, the Banians, and the Son- 
dras. | | 

The Bramans are great aſtrologers, at The Bras 
leaſt in their own opinion, pretending to mans., 
predict future events by their calculations. 

They have an univerſity for teaching it, 
and have their doctors in that ſcience only. 

The Raſpouts are the warlike Indians, The Raf: 
from which tribe proceed the Raijahs, — 
who were petty kings, whom perpetual 
feuds among themſelves made tributary 
to the Mogul, and moſt of them are em- 
ploy'd in his ſervice, and have great ſa- 
laries and penſions, There isa kind of 
ſubdiviſion in this tribe, ſome of them 
having degenerated, as they think, and 
from ſoldiers, as their anceſtors were, are 
become merchants. Theſe they call Ke- 
fries. 

The Banians are intirely given to trade; 
ſome being bankers, others brokers, which 
employ ments they underſtand ſo well, that 
our author ſays, the Jews might become 
their apprentices. Theſe people are fo ex- 
pert in numbers, that without the help of 

n and ink, counters, or ſuch like, they 
will add and ſubſtract, multiply and di- 
vide the greateſt ſums by memory only, 
in a very ſhort time. 


The Ba- 


nians. 


6 M 


The 
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"The Sou- 
8 * 
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The Sondras or Corados are a warlike 
people like the Raſpouts, only with this 
difference, that the Raſpouts are horſe, 
and the Soudras infantry; but both of 


. them reckon it a great honour to die in 


Thetr i- 


dolatry. 


Ram, an 


idol. 


The Fa- poor pilgrim, came the Faguirs, a fort 


quirs. 


battle. Tavernier tells a ſtory of one of 
this tribe, who having a great affection 


for his wife, flunk away from battle, for 
fear of leaving her a widow, His wife 
ſeeing him out of the window, ask d the 


reaſon of his return, and when he had told 
it her, ſhe made anſwer, that no coward 


ſhould enter her houſe ; for that ſhe would 


take care to infuſe courage into her ſons, 
and therefore would not let them be cor- 
rupted by, bad example. The husband 
being .rous'd by this rebuke, return'd to 


the army, Where he behav'd with ſuch 
bravery, that he was diftinguiſh'd for his 
courage, and was reconcil'd to his wife, 


who receiy'd him with open arms. 


All theſe tribes are groſs idolaters, and 
pay divine honours to apes, . cows, . Oc. 
Yet they ſeem to believe that there is one 
| ſupreme author of all things, and therefore 
in their Pagods, or temples, they ſet up 
an emblem of the Deity, which is a round 
or oval ſtone, taken out of the Ganges, 
and to this ſtone, as being the moſt perfect 


figure, they pay divine honour, 


But they have multiplicity of deities, 
- whereof Ram is one of the greateſt; 
of whoſe wars with Revan, for the reco- 
of his wife, and his making an ape 


've 
ſpeak, they tell moſt ridiculous ftories. 


From this Revan, turn'd out of his do- 
minions by Ram, and going about as a 


pleaſure the next time they 


- 


ry conſiderable ſums in money or jewels, 
leſt after death their fouls ſhould be ſent 
into poor jndigent bodies; and then their 
hidden treaſures may be of uſe to them. 


the Indoſtans at this time. | 

There is great difference between the 
Mahometans, and tht Pagan Indians with 
regard to marriage. 


but of their own profeſſion of buſi- 
A merchant muſt marry the daugh- 


them to go abroad at their pleafure. 
When the Mahometans marry, they ride 
through the city, the men a horſe- back, 


with drums and other muſical inftruments. 
ThePagans make their cavalcades on horſe- 
back only, and the new married couple 


they 
back. 


And this ſhall ſuffice as to the religion of 


and the women in coaches, accompanied 


are ſometimes ſo young, that people are ob- 
lig'd to walk on both ſides of their horſes 
to keep them from falling; and both of 
them are fo dreſt up with flowers, © that 
ſeem to be two noſegays on horſe- 


go almoſt naked ſummer and winter, and 
in companies, they lie upon the bare 
ground, and, eat nothing that ever had 


fraid to hurt an inſect, that they will 


of mendicants among the Caſtes, of 
which there are great numbers, and in 
great reputation for ſanctity. They 


life, as indeed all the Pagans in India 
abſtain from; and fo much are they a- 


not burn wood, for fear they 
give ſome animal its death, and therefore 


belief, to fit themſelyes for riches and 


ſhould 


they burn dry cow dung. Some of them 


' inflict voluntary penances upon them- 


ſelves which are almoſt incredible, and 
the more extraordinary they are the more 
they are eſteem'd. 


Who would think that ſuch mortify'd. 


people as theſe Faquirs had any view to 
being rich? And yet it is the very end of 
all their auſterity. For, their opinions 
being, that the ſouls of thoſe who have 
liv'd the moſt perfect lives (which they 
call the moſt auſtere) ſhall, when they die, 
go into the bodies of ſome powerful Raias, 


in which bodies they ſhall have plenty of 
every thing that this life affords, they 


afflict themſelves with auſterities beyond 


chief food being rice cook'd ſeveral 
ways. But the other Indians eat no fleſh, 
and ſome of them nothing that ever had 
life; but others will eat fiſh. They ſel- 


dom uſe an 7 0 at meals but water, 


but many of the Mahometans drink hear- 
tily between meals, eſpecially at court, 
and that of the ſtrongeſt wines. 
For their buildings, they are common- 
ly not very magnificent, except their tem- 
ples and the Mogul's houſes, their cities 
and towns being more for uſe than ſhow : 
And they ſeem to be fonder of making 
an appearance in their tents, where they 
encrally live ſeyeral months in the year, 
2 the ſake of the freſh air, and for the 
conveniency of hunting, than of adorn- 
ing their houſes either without or within. 


on the top, to which they retire when 
the ſun goes down, or before ſun-riſing, 
for the cool breezess They have no 
glaſs windows, and as few chimneys, 
there being little occaſion for fires, at 
leaſt in the fouth parts, except for 
dreſſing their meat, which they generally 
do in the out-fide of the houſe, making 


4 fire againſt a ſtone or brick ns 
Ms 
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return 
to the earth. And fo rooted all the Pa- 
gans of this country were in their belief of 
the tranſmigration of ſouls, that they: bu- 


The former being „„ 


allow'd four wives, and the latter only rig 
one; and that one, not only of their own #4 


Ca fe, 
nels. 


ter of a merchant, and fo on. Nor are 
they ſo jealous of their one wife as the 
Matiometans are of their four, but allow 


5 


county. 


The people of this country live diffe- 1, 
rently according to their different religions. 4: 
The Mahometans cat all Kind of fleſh, 
except ſwine's fleſh, - but ſparingly, their 


Their houſes are commonly no higher than 1. 
two ſtories, and flat roof d, with terraces '*:* 


Chap. V. 


they were going into a wood. 


Their 
ſports. 


For having ſhot one either with an arrow, 


for any thing they have to do. 


pe& of their buildings: And as one 
enters moſt of their towns, it looks as if 
The walls 
of their houſes are painted, and the floor 
laid with carpets, which ſerve for tables, 
ſtools, and beds. But ſome of the better 
ſort bave their bed- ſteads hung a little 
from the ground, where they are rock'd 
aſleep by their ſervants or flayes, as our 
children are in their cradles. But for the 
moſt part, a whole family lies aſleep 
in a toom upon carpets, in a row, co- 
ver'd with a thin callico, like ſo ma- 
ny dead corpſes laid out, without bol- 
Ker, or pillow. They have, about their 
. houſes, gardens, in which they have 
ponds for waſhing and bathing, all ſet 
round the banks with fruit trees, and o- 
.thers for ſhade, in which they take great 
delight. | | 
Their common, diverſions are hunting 
and hawk ing, - for which they have plenty 
of game. For beſides lions and tygers, 
Vhich are royal game, and none date hunt 
for them without a licence from the Mo- 
gul, or his governors in the different pro- 
vinces, they haye ſtore of hares and deer, 
- which they hunt with a fort of ſmall grey 
. hounds. And for hawking, they have 


abundance. of partridges, ducks, quails, 


and pidgeons, beſides other fowl. © They 


1! 
are very dextrous in catching water fowl. 


; . 
or a gun, they tie a ſtring to it, and put- 


ting it into the water, they ſwim along 
ncar it, making the ſame cry, which that 


ſort of fowl; makes when alive, fo that 


they bring great numbers of fowl. about 


the dead one, and catching them by the 


Their 


legs, make great ſlaughter of them. 
The people of higheſt rank take great 


. diverſion in being carried about in coaches 


of two wheels, drawn by two oxen, or 
in palankys, which are a fort of litters 
carried upon mens ſhoulders. 

When they go to war, they are over- 
loaded with arms, for every odier muſt 
have a bow, a quiver, a ſword, a buck- 

ler, a lance, and very often a gun. But 
they are all, except the Patans and Raſ- 

- pouts formerly mention'd, but very in- 
different ſoldiers. If they are perſuaded 
to engage, when their firſt charge does 
not put the enemy to the rout, they are 
ſure to run away themſelves, and leave 
their adverſaries the victory. Their 
greateſt ſtrength conſiſts in the elephants, 
a great number of which have little can- 
nons upon their backs, in a wooden frame, 
which are charg'd with balls about the 
bigneſs of a tennis ball. Theſe are fir'd 
by a. gunner who ſits behind the frame, 


4 


- 
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Before 
their houſes, they take care to plant 


groves of trees for ſhade againſt the 
heat of the ſun, which hinders the prot- 
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and when right levell'd, do execution. 

But to make up the defect of courage 
in moſt of his own ſubjects, the Mogul en- 
tertains a good number, (indeed all that 
he can bribe, by liberal pay, to come to 8 
him) of Perſian and Tartarian horſe, who t 4 
are inferior to none in the world. But {tro che 
neither the Sophi of Perſia, nor the Cham Mogul. 
of Tartary ſuffer their men to go to him 
with their wills, ſo that they are only de- 
ſerters, who ſerve in his army, for which 
their own ſovereigns would hang them 
if they could catch them. For the Mo- 
gul's empire is of ſo great extent, and ſo 
vaſtly rich, that if his people, who are 
very numerous, ſhould, by the Per/tans * 
and Tartars,. be brought to learn the art 
of war, he would be a dangerous neigh- 
bour to both thoſe princes. He pretends 
to be the ſucceſſor of Tamer lane, and con- 
ſequently would not want a claim to Tar- 
tary ; and he might have many oppor- 
tunities to invade Vea, when they hap- 
pen to be engag'd in war with the Turks, 
and therefore both thoſe Kings endeavour 
to Keep him down, nor are they afraid of 
him, as long as he has only his own ſub- 
jects in his army. | 

The language of the Mogul's country The Han- 
is {aid to be a comprehenſive language, Pac 
and to have ſome affinity with the Arabic © 
and Per/ian, altho' the alphabet and 
characters arc different. The Mogul and 
his court affect to expreſs themſelves in 
the Per/ian tongue; but all their religi- 
ous languarge is Arabic: But they know 
nothing of Greek, and as little Latin. The 
learned among them pretend to know ſome- 
thing of Aiſtotle and Euclid, their works 
having been tranſlated into. Arabic, altho' 
the acquaintance with thoſe authors is 
but very ſuperficial. 

Their chief ſtudy is judicial aſtrology, 4" 
the moſt precarious uncertain ſcience” in 5" 
the world; but the Indians are fo be- 
witch'd to it, that their Kings and great 
men will undertake nothing without ha- 
ving a figure firſt caſt to know the 
| will of the ſtars. And the learned in 
that art are in great repute in the Mo- 
gul's court, and all over his dominions. 

The next reputable cheats to the aſtro- 7ugg/err, 
logers are jugglers, who are the moſt 
dextrous people in the world at flight of 
hand tricks. And indeed it was fſur- 
prizing to ſee thoſe fellows ſet down 
cover'd baskets before the ſpectators, 
and to let the company take off the co- 
vers, under which nothing was to be 
ſeen but empty baskets, when all of 
a ſudden, upon the next taking up 
the ſame covers, all the baskets were 
fall of pidgeons or other animals, and no 
body but maſter juggler and his confe- 


derates knew how they were convey'd 
there. But we need not wonder at the 
tricks 
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Their © 


computa- 
rion of 
time. 


religion was. 
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tricks of Indian Leger de Main artiſts, | 


who have the happineſs to be pretty well 
ſtock'd with jugglers of all forts and 
ſizes of our own, 

As to the com utation of time ia the 
Mogul's country, it was different as their 
The Mahometaris began 
their year the 10th of March, becauſe 


their aſtrologers told them the ſun enter'd 


I ter 
< locks. 


The go- 
vern- 
ment of 


Indoſtan. 


Aries that day: But the Pagan Iadians 
began their year the firſt day of that 
month. They differ too in dividing the 
year ; the Mahometans making 13 months 
which they call moons, and the others 
have olny twelve, as we have : Which 
different ways of reckoning in one and the 
ſame country, bred an intolerable confu- 
ſion to ſtrangers. 

But our authors obſerve that they 
had no other way of counting hours 
but the ancient method of dividing time 
by letting water drop from one veſſel into 
another, and employing a man to give a 
knock on a braſs kettle, according as the 
water falls to ſuch a mark in the veſ- 
ſel from whence it falls, or, which is the 
{ame thing, when it rifes to certain marks 
in the veſſel it falls into. But I ſuppoſe 


clocks and watches are common there 
now. 


Having given a ſhort account of ſeve- 
ral remarkable things of this country, 
we ſhall now follow our authors in giving 
a ſummary of their government. 

The government of 1 is abſolute 
monarchy, (as it is in all the continent 
of Ala) where the Mogul's will is the 
law, and there is no diſputing his com- 
mands, let them be juſt or unjuſt. A no- 
ble government, if the King were an angel, 
and to be only ſucceeded by a race of the 
ſame kind; but very dangerous in the 
hands of mortals, who are men of like 
paſſions with their ſubjects. And indeed 
the account we have given of the tyrany 
of the Moguls, mention'd in the laſt ſecti- 
on, and of the bloody executions of many 
innocent perſons or at leaſt of ſuch as 
were not prov'd to have been criminal, 
gives us but a melancholy idea of a King's 
Sic volo, ſic jubeo, and makes arbitrary 
power look with a very ill grace. But fo 
it is, that moſt parts of the world are go- 
vern'd by it: And what pity is it that 
they who have the happineſs of a better 
conſtitution, ſhould ever abuſe that hap- 
pineſs to bad purpoſes ! 

But altho' they have no written laws 
in the Mogul's country, but the prince's 
will is the law, yet there are certain 
cuſtoms, to which the general practice has 
given the force of laws; and an infringe- 
ment of thoſe, either in civil, or criminal 
caſes, is puniſhable by the magiſtrate. 
And therefore there are ſtated judges ap- 


pointed, in both cates, for the ordinary 


| 


ER. 
adminiſtration of juſtice ; and thoſe fo di- 
ſtint, as that the civil judge never pre- 
tends to try a criminal cauſe, 
ther a civil one. 

But notwithſtanding the tyrany of the 
prince, he had one cuſtom, which was 
highly commendable, and of great uſe to 
his ſubjects, and which we hinted in the 
preceding ſection, vis. his appearing eve- 
ry day, at a ſet time, to hear cauſes him- 
ſelf, and to do juſtice to any who has 
been wrong'd either by the judges or o- 
therwiſe. And in theſe caſes, there is 
none ſo mean who has not acceſs to him, 
nor any oppreſſor fo great, that he will 
not oblige to do juſtice. The poverty of 
the plaintiff does not preclude him from 


prefering his fute, nor can the riches of 
the defendant ſcreen him from judgment. 


And the manner of the. king's doing ju- 


ſtice is excellent, When the hour comes 
that the Mogul is placed in the judge- 
ment feat, with all the nobility ſtanding 
about him, the perſon who is to demand 
juſtice, has no more to do, but to pull a 
rope that hangs on the outſide of the wall, 
which rope rings a chime of golden bells, 
in the King's hearing; upon the ſound of 
which, it 1s preſent death to the proper 
officers to refute entrance to the plaintiff, 
let him be poor or rich. Upan his ap- 
pearing before his prince, he makes his 
complaint himſelf, and if there be occaſi- 
on, brings witneſſes to prove it. Then 


the defendant is call'd, if preſent, and, if 


ablent, a ſufficient time allow d for his ap- 
pearance; and upon exmination, the ki 
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nor the o- 


The king 
hear: 
cauſes, 


gives judgment, which muſt forthwith 


be executed, whether it be the paying of 


a juſt debt, or puniſhment to be inflicted 
for an injury done. So that without fee- 
inglawyers, or bribing courtiers, or wait- 
ing month after month, and term after 
term, the cauſe is decided, and juſtice 
done in one hearing of both ſides. Thus 
is murder, theft, oppreſſion, defrauding, 
or any other injury, puniſh'd at once: The 
two former, by death, after what manner 
the King thinks fit, either by hanging, 
beheading, impaling, giving over to lions, 


Wins & 
uniſÞ- 


or elephants, or ſtung to death by vene- 7 4. 
mous creatures: Of which laſt there was lingquer:' 


an inſtance, whilſt Sir Thomas Roe was at 
Aſmere. The criminal was ſtript naked, 
and a mountebank having brought ſome 
large ſnakes to the place of execution, 
where the Mogul was - preſent, provok'd 
one of them, and 1o applied it to the 
wretch's thigh, about which it quickly 
twiſted itſelf, and bit him in the groin, ſo 


that the blood immediately follow'd. A- 


nother was fix'd to the other thigh, which 
bit him there. The ſnakes were taken 
off after theſe two wounds, and the man 
kept his feet, a quarter of an hour, after 
which he fell down, and for half an hour 

| R cry'd 


\ 
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© ery'dout that his body was on fire, and 
then expir'd, his y having ſwell'd to 


a — ſize. 
Beſides the * done to poor people 
by the Mogul's hearing cauſes himſelf, 
there is another conſiderable advantage 
to the ſubjects in it, which is, that it 
puts the judges on their guard, and re- 
ſtrains them from perverting Di ent 
or if they 


altho* there ſeems to be no great 
ger of their engratiating themſel ves 
with the people, the greateſt part ol 
thoſe governors being tyrants, and op- 
preſſors, knowing that their govern» 
ments are not within the reach of the 
rope, nor the ſound of the golden bells. 
When they return to court, from their 
governments, they appear with long hair, 
it being a cuſtom not to cut it whilſt they 
ſtay in their province; if they have be- 
hav'd well, and no complaint is lodg'd a- 
gainſt them, all thenobility are ſummon' d 
to be preſent at their entry into the king's 
preſence, where they are well recciv'd, 
and order'd to cut their hair. At their 
entry, they proſtrate themſelves three 
times at different places of- the hall, and 
then the Mogul calls them up the ſteps of 
the throne, and they have the honour to 
be embrac'd by him, and after a ſhort 
converſation with his majeſty, they take 
their place among the nobles, according to 
their rank. But if the king has heard bad 
accounts of their adminiſtration, their 
diſgrace is vifible in the looks, not only 
of the Mogul, but of all that meet the 
hated miniſter, the people calling aloud 
for juſtice againſt him; and whoever falls 
into ſuch a ſituation has good luck if the 
firſt day of his appearance at court does 
not prove the laſt of his life. 
| No man is maſter of any real eſtate in 
85 Me the Mogul's dominions, but he himſelf is 
Zul is the a 
{ele pro. lord and proprietor of the whole country, 
prieter F and every man who poſſeſſes any land 
lend. . . 
is only tenant at will, and liable to be 
turn'd out at pleaſure. And when any 
one, noble or otherwiſe, dies, the Mogul 
is his heir, and if he is {o gracious as to 
give the children of the deceas'd ſome part 
they take itas afavour, but cannot claim 
it as their due, But, which is worſe, a 
man's being rich is often ſo great a fault, 
that a hole is pick'd in his coat to cut 
him off, that the King may enter upon his 
riches before the natural time allow'd 
him by law. It is likewiſe death for 
a man to have a valuable jewel of any 
kind, without ſhewing it to the king, 
No XVIS 
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and giving him the refuſal of it; by 
which law, he comes to be poſſeſt of all 
the jewels, which are good for any thi 
that ate brought into his dominions, — 
he purchaſes them at lefs than half value, 
and oſten at the third part of their intrin- 
ſick worth, rs | | 
This ſole property in land, and his 
power of diſpoſing of all 
at the death of every ſubject, is attended quence 
with very ill conſequences. For, beſides Hit. 
the injuſtice of depriving a man's family of 
the fruit of his induſtry and ſervice to the 


rſonal eſtates . 


crown; the fear of being left beggars, or 


having their heads cut off for their riches, 
keeps up that baſe ſervile flattery in all 
the nobility, that they applaud even the 
vices of their prince, and extol his follies, 
none daring to find fault with any thin 

he does, left they ſhould be thought dit- 
affected to his perſon and government. 
Nor is this all. The ſecing other people's 
eſtates come into the exchequer at their 
death, makes the nobility live profuſely, 
as not caring what condition they lea ve 
their families in, fince they are at the 
mercy of a tyrant whether they die rich 


or * | | 
ut as the nobility are thus ſla ves to 

the prince, they are moſt of them well re- 
warded for their pains, . having large pen- 
ſions, and themſelves their own pay maſters, 
having ſuch lands aſſign'd them, for which 
they are not to give account to any one. 
All that is requir'd of them is, to furniſh 
ſuch a number of horſe, according: to the 
proportion of land which they poſſeſs, to 
recruit the king's army, when requir'd. : 

The diſtinckions of their nobility are The di- 
different, as in other kingdoms, The fin#ion 
firſt after the King's ſons, (who are all * 
Sultans, as his daughters are Sultanas) * 
are the Nabobs; which may be call'd 
Dukes ; the ſecond Chans, likewiſe Peers. 
After theſe are the Mirzas, and Omras, 
who are generals and captains. And that 
all thoſe may be fit to furniſh their quota 
of men, they are not diſtinguiſh'd by their 
lands, or places of abode, but by having 
the chmmand of ſuch a number of horſe; 
The greateſt men of the country, who are 
the Nabobs, has no more thant2,000 ; and 
of thoſe there are only four. The Chans 
have fewer, and thoſe in proportion to 
the favour they are in at court, from 5000 
to 10,000 The Mir gas, as they are 
employed, in time of war; but in time 
of peace, they have their number of horſe; 
as the Chans have, bur ſmaller or great- 
er, astheir merit or degree of fayour pro- 
cures them. The leaſt Omra has 20, and 
ſome a great deal more. Not that theſe 
have the numbers aſſign'd them to main- 
tain; but the meanihg of ſay ing that ſuch a 
perſon in the Mogul's empire has 10, cc 


horſe, is much the ſame as to ſay, that ſuch a 
6 N | 


ls 


has revenues tothe value of 70, or 80,0004, 
 Rerling a year; 


The Mo- But if we take a, ſhort view, of the 
gul's re* Mogal's own reyenues, we ſhall find an 
Lende. aſtoniſhing maſs of riches coming into his. 


His tree The treaſures which lay dead by him, 


ſure, 


His ex- with 


pence. 


| | lor 


1 


* 


in England, has 10,000 4. a year. 
1 out of che ordſhips afſign'd "Ka 
they ate oblig d, in «day's ime to bring 
to the royal Tandard,” ſuch a ſet, number 
of horſemen, in ptogottion to the number 
they ate nam'd by: s that, upon any er 
nrergency, the mogtcan raiſe 200,000 men, 
without noiſe or hurry, And thoſe lords live 
nobly, whoſe accounts riſe high; for we. 
are told that a Chan of 6 or 7,000 horſe; 


and the 10 and 12, o. 
horſe peers riſe in proportion. So, that ĩt 
may truly be fajd, chat the Mogul's no-- 
bility are the richeſt peers in the, world, 
whilſt they live and continue in fayour., 


coffers. The yearly atnount of his crown 
lands are computed tc 
pies, which make 100 Lecks, every Leck 
conſiſting of 100,000 Rupies. So that 
taking the Ruy at half a crown, it amounts 
to 62,500,000 J. ſterling a year. | 
But this is not all his income. His pre- 
ſents, his money, by trade, his cuſtoms, 
his legacies from dead ſubje&s, and, fines 
from the living, his mines and minerals, 
are inexhauſtible funds from which he 
draws immenſe riches. 


are no leſs ſurprizing. than his current 
money, He has ſeven caſtles in different 
parts of his dominions built on purpoſe for 
keeping his : ſtores of gold and jewels, 
which are not deſign'd for. circulation, 
but for pomp and grandeur. In thoſe he 
has utenſils of ſtupendous ſize and work- 
manſhip, all of pure gold, for all uſes, to- 
mg with jewels of all ſorts, ſetand un- 
et, of which the world cannot ſhew the 
like, and which cannot be yalued, 
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to 50 Croug of Ru- 


When he makes, a, pragte fa, Which he 
does frequently, he h. 3 ſoldiers for, 
his guard, 6, ooo of whom are by turns con- 
ſtantly about himſelf, beſides about 30,9000 
ſex vants belonging to his kitchen, ſtablesg 
&c.. So that it is computed, that for his and 
His Seraglio's expences, he ſpends one day 
withanother, $0,000 rupies a day, which 
in. Hugliſb money is above three millions: 
and, a half every year, for the charge of 
hits houſe only. this family ate to be: 
eckon'd ſome thouſands. of ſinging birds, 
nd no leſs. a, number for game, beſides 
deer, buffalos, dogs, camels, dromedaries 
But I ſuppoſe the elephants muſt be regs 
rok apart from this calculation of the; 
ouſhold charge, for he maintains. ſome. 


phants, formerly, mention'd, ſtand him in 
near a million a year, 13 
There are two, ſtated times for the no- 
bility, to regale their prince more eſpeci- 
| ally, and at each of thoſe the preſents are; 
| magnificent; iz. at the beginning of the 
years and upon his birth day; but the laſt. 
is the moſt chargeable to the ſubjects. For, 
altho' at his being weigh'd he gives away, 
to the poor, all that is put in the oppo- 
fite ſcale, Which ſometimes will amount 
to the value of 10,000,/. yet it does not 
come up to the ty the of the preſents made 
him upon that occaſion. 7 
In ſhort, whether. we conſider the Mo- 
ful as to extent of territory, power and 
orce of men, or vaſt increaſe of re venue, 
he may be look d upon as one of the moſt 
powerful monarchs of the world: Eſpeci- 
ally conſidering, that ſince the time we 
ha ve been ſpeaking of, Aureng Sele en- 
larg d the dominion by the conqueſt of 
Decan and Golconda, with the. greateſt 
part of the peninſula, down to Corman - 
del. | 


1 


here is no prince in the world trayels 
ſuch pomp and ſtate as the Mogul. 


| 


. 


CHAP. VL 


Fer Thomas Herbert, Baronet's, travels in Aſia. 
| Begun in the year 1626. 


his.deſcription of the Canaries, part of 


N giving an account of Sir Thomas Herbert's travels, we ſhall not give them in 
the ſame order as they are ſet forth in Harris's Bibliotheca, ſince we propoſe to 
keep the four great diviſions of the world as diſtinct as we can, and therefore paſſing 


Africa, Sc. we ſhall begin where he is 


brought into the continent of India, and inſert as much of the Mogul's country as 
ſhall appear to be no repetition of what was extracted from Sir Thomas Roe and others 


ready mention'd, 


SECT. 


houſands of them, and the 300 lord cles, | 


ann 


4 further account of Indoſtan, or the Mo- 

gul's country by Sir Thomas Herbert. 

Ain Thomas Herbert having left Eng- 
land in March, 1626, and d 


touch 
at ſeveral places by the way, which we 
deſignedly paſs over, arriv'd in fight of 
the coaſt of Goa, November 17. The 
city. of Goa is not to be ſeen from the 
ſea, being three hours journey within the 
| land, in the iſland call Tilſoar, about 
30 miles in s, ſurrounded with 
a freſh water river, which takes its riſe 
from the high mountain 1 
This city is ſurrounded by a ſtrong 
wWouall, with turrets, at proper diſtances, 
Gos fb. Well fortified: by the Portugueſes with a 
dued by good number of cannon. Albuquerque, 
the For. the ſamous Portugueſe general, took this 
—_— city in 1309 from the \Decan kings, and 
' afterwards defended it againſt an army of 
70,000 foot and '3,500 horſe, led by Iaul 
Chan, and the Portugneſes have kept it 
ever ſince. Round the city are about 20 
beautifal towns built by the e 
and all the country looks like a garden, 
and within the iſland are to be ſeen the 
ruins of 200 idol temples, which had 
been demoliſh'd by the vice- roy Don An- 
tonio di Norogna, in order to aboliſh the 
Pagan idolatry. The like they did at 
Salſette, not far from Goa, where they 
deſtroy d one temple, cut with vaſt la- 
bour, out of a ſolid rock, and quite de- 
fac'd all their monſtrous images. The 
market place at Goa is a beautiful place, 
and finely built: The ſtreets very regular, 
but narrow, as they commonly are in hot 
countries, to keep out the ſun as much as 
is poſſible. The vice-roy's and arch- 
biſhop's palace are fine buildings, and the 
churches very magnificent. The ſtatelieſt 
church is dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, 
in which, they ſay, are depoſited the ſcull 
and bones of St. Thomas the apoſtle. In 
another church there, call'd St. Saviour's, 
were buried Albuquerque, and the famous 
St. Francis Xavier, the China apoſtle, 
who died December 4, 1552, in the 55th 
year of his age, .and was canoniz'd by 
Pope Gregory XV. in 1622. 

Sir Thomas made no long ſtay at Goa, 
and coaſting along northward, they were 
overtaken with a hurricane, but eſcap'd 

1 to Dabul, and from thence to Damon, 
reckon'd the ne plus ultra of the Mace- 
donian conqueſts: And ſo upon the 29th 
of November, they came to an anchor in 
Swally bay, often mention'd before. 
Here Sir Thomas landed, and was con- 
vey'd to Surat ina coach drawn by two 
buffalo's, conducted by Indian boys, who 
prattled Exglih to him, where he was 


mon, 


prion of Indoſtan. 


preſidebr of che Ex- 
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566, in the Surat. 
reign of Ezbar or Ecbar, by the valour 
of Azam Chan, and was at this time to- 
lerably well fortify'd, . altho* the wall of 
it was only of mud, with a caſtle of ſtone 
towards the ſouth» weſt ſide, in which was 
a ſtrong garriſon, and a number of can- 
non, which they are ſhy of ſhewing to 
ſtrangers. The weſt: gate, which is of 
ſtone, opens towards the market- place or 
Bazar, where the Mogul's officers daily 
gather in his cuſtoms. 

The people of this country, are ſaid by 
our author, to have ſuch regard to mar- 


entertain d by the 
Iiſh factory. | 


riage, that they will let no body die un- 


married, if they ſhould hire a wife for a 
night: but they hate polygamy ſo much, 
that they reproach the Mahometans 
among them, as' people of an impure and 
corrupted mind, for having more than one 
wife. | 

He gives their account of the original The p.- 
of mankind, and of the fall, and the pun- gan ac. 
iming the world by the flood, which is a f #. 
tradition from Moſes's writings, or from pe the 
Noah, mix'd with a good deal of legend, world, | 
They ſay, © That the world was made 
« by an: Almighty Being, who, after he 
had created all other things, made one 
man and one woman, who were ſo good, 
that they choſe to live upon fruit and 
vegetables, and did not think it lawful 
to takeaway a life they could not give. 
« 'This innocent couple had four ſons, 
« Brammon, who' being of a melaticholy 
« conſtitution, became a prieſt, and ad- 
« dicted himſelf. to. deyotion ; Cuttery, 
being more cholerick, was a ſoldier; 
« Shuddery, of a flegmatic diſpoſition, 
« turn'd merchant ; and Wiſe, of a ſan- 
“ guine temper, became a husbandman. 
« But theſe men wanting wives to peo- 
ple the world, G O D Almighty told 
them he had provided four women for 
them,. and therefore order'd Each of 
them to go to a different part of the 
earth, which they did; Brammon to 
the eaſt, Cuttery to the weſt, Shuddery 
to the north, and Viſe to the ſouth. 
Each of theſe finding the woman pro- 
mis'd him, they propagated mankind 
in thoſe places they went to, but be- 
ing deſirous to fee their parents, they 
all return'd from the different countries, 
as if it had been by conſent, to their 
native ſoil, with numerous families, and 
were receiv'd by their old parents with 
great joy. But aſter ſome ages, the old 
couple dying, the four ſons and theirfa- 
milies began, by degrees, to turn wie- 
ked. Brotherly love decay'd, and diſ- 
cord, pride and rapine ſucceeded. Bram 
mon flag'd in his devotion, Curtery 
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graſp'd at power; Shuddery became a - 
; * ehcat; 


- 
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EX cheat; and Wiſe unthrifty and de- 
& bauch d. Gob was at laſt fo provo d 


4 at their wickedneſs; that he let the ſea 


cc 


in upon them, and deſtroy d the whole 
race, But to Yepair that loſs, he 


c to xiſe out of the ground, to the firſt 


„of whom he gave power to create o- 
6 


0 dy proceeded twice twins of different 


| grarion, 


if it were epicure goes into a hog, 


rue. 


Kols, 


« ſexes, from whom the world was re- 
< peopled. 
© vern them.” 


In this account, altho' the circumſtan- 


ces are ridiculous, we. may trace the true 
hiſtory of the creation, the wickedneſs of 
Adam's poſterity, and their puniſhment 
by the flood. They have likewiſe a 


turn; the luſtful and inceſtuous, into 
goats and dogs; diſſemblers into apes, 
crocodiles and foxes ; the lazy into bears 
and aſſes; the cruel into tygers; the 
proud into lyons; and fo of others. And 


indeed if the doctrine of tranſmigration 


were true, I ſhould have little difficulty 
to believe this or ſuch like diſtribution of 
ſouls, becauſe, be that is filthy will be 
filthy ſtill. 

He likewiſe tells us, that they have 
particular devotion in building temples 
and chapels under Bannian trees, to 
which they attribute a peculiar, ſanQtity, 
ſo that they will not cut a branch of any 
of them, nor ſuffer them to be defaced 
any way. To the idols in thoſe chapels 
they offer ſacrifice, and pay their deyo- 
tions; and particularly in Jagganot, a 
town in Bengal, where they carry the 
idol, in proceſſion, in a chariot with 
eight wheels, drawn by an hundred In- 
dians ; and fo mad are the people in their 
ſuperſtition, that ſome zealots throw 
themſelves in the way, to be cruſh'd to 


death by the wheels of the chariot, as a 


Waſhing 
in the 
Canges. 


ſacrifice to the idol. 

Another piece of religion they have 
about the river Ones, where ſometimes 
100000 Indians will meet together, to 
waſh themſelves in it, and bowing them- 
ſelves towards the ſun, throw up the wa- 
ter in their hands, as a piece of worſhip 
to that planet, ador'd thro' all the eaſt. 
And, becauſe they fay the head of the 
Ganges reſembles that of a cow, they 


FW. 


caus'd Bremaw, Viſtney and  Ruddery' 


The other two were-to go- 


ther creatures, and from his ſwell'd bo- | c 


| Gauzarat are a diſtin& people, who, 


Bock II. 
have idols made of that ſhape, and pay 
reſpect to all the ſpecies; hut others are 
of opinion, that the cow is an emblem of 
che plenty procur d to the Egypriamt, by 
Serapis, which is ſaid to be another name 
for Joſeph, mention'd by Moſes. They 
uſe\. likewiſe a ſort of Baptiſm in the 
jews nods pouring water upon the heads of 
_ ren in a religious manner. 
he pagans in that cou believe no ; 

nn the body, bak they hold 2 
the ſoul to be immortal; and that, after . 
many tranſitions from one body to ano- — 
ther, Rudder y, Who was as a judge over but ne. 
men, ſhall carry the good ſouls to heaven, ſurrec. 
at a certain ſtated period, which we call 
The laſi Judgment; but the ſouls of the 
wicked ſhall periſh; 

Our author ſays, the 
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Perſees about The Per. 
ſees 4 di. 
with their king, fled from Per/ia fink ed. 
to avoid Mahometiſm, about the year 

630, when the Turks over-run their 
country; theſe have different uſages in 
their religion from the other pagan Indi- 

ans, which they pretend to have receiy'd 

from Zorooff, who, like the impoſtor 
Mahomet, was takem up to - heaven, 
where not having been able to look up- 

on the divinity, in its ſplendor, he had 
angels eyes put into his head; and thus 
being enabled to converſe with Gop, he 
receivy:d a book of laws, from his own Zorooſt 
mouth. Thoſe laws are divided into“ la, 
three claſſes, the firſt to the laity, the ſe- 

"cond to the inferior clergy, and the third 

to the Diſtcore or chief prieſt, Thoſe to 

the laity are only five. 1. Shamefaced- 1. Forth 
neſs. 2. Fear, 3. To do nothing with- lip. 
out premeditation. 4. To remember 
Gop's love, every morning, the firſt thing 
they do, to exeite them to gratitude. 5. 
To pray to the ſun by day, and to the 
moon by night, which are the great wit- 

neſs of light, in oppoſition to the devil, 

who loves darkneſs. 

The laws which regard the clergy, be- pi n- 
ſides their obligation to the five above cler. 
mention'd, are 11. 1. To be conſtant 
to the form of worſhip which he had 
drawn for them. 2. Not to covet what 
was anothers. 3. To abhorlies. 4. Not 
to be worldly minded. 5. To get his 
book of laws by heart, 6. To keep 
themſelves free from pollution. 7. To 
forgive injuries. 8. To teach the laity 
the true worſhip. 9. To licence matri- 
mony. 10. To be frequent at church. 

11. Upon. pain of eternal fire, to own no 

law but his, and neither to add to, nor 
diminiſh from 1t. 

The rules for the pope, by way of ad- For tbe 
ditions to the others mention d, were 1 3. 50 
1, Not to let any prophane thing (not e- * 


| 


ven the Daroes or clergy of his own reli- 
gion) touch him ; or if they did by chance, 
28 he 


Chap. VI. 


he was to purify himſelf in water. 
muſt do every thing, relating to him- 
ſelf, with his own hands, as planting, ſow- 
ing, cooking, Sc. 3. To be exact in 
taking the tythes of all the laity. 4. To 
do acts of chatity according to his income, 
without vain glory. 5. To have his 
houſe fo near the church, that he may go 
into it without being ſeen. 6. His puri- 
fications were to be frequent, and he was 


to abſtain from his wife's company at cer- 


tain times. 7. He was not only to learn 
by heart that part of the law which trea- 


ted of religion, but to be well yers'd in 


the other two branches of it, which rela- 
ted to aſtrology and phyſick. 8. He was 
to be moderate in his diet. 9. To fear 
none but GOD. 10. To tell all people 
their faults. 11. To diſtinguiſh between 


true and falſe viſions, and to make a right 


Their 
tiſm 
2 — 
firmation 


Their 
mar- 
ricges. 


judgment of them. 12. That he ſhould 
admire the gogdneſs of GOD in his reve- 
lations to him, and keep them ſecret. 
13. That he and his ſucceſſors ſhould 
ſtill keep alive the fire which 1 
brought from heaven, till the world ſhould 
be deſtroy d by fire. 

This prophet of theirs had not reſtrain- 


ed them from any ſort of fleſh, but they 


refrained from beef and hog's' fleſh to 
pleaſe the Pagan Indians, among whom 
they liv'd. 

They had ſix folemn feſtivals in memo- 
ry of the ſeveral parts of the creation; 


and particularly one in memory of the ma- 


king of hell, to puniſh the devil and bad 
men. This feaſt was kept April 26. Af- 
ter every one of thoſe feaſts they liy'd ab- 
ſtemiouſly for five days. 

Their baptiſm ſeems to have been taken 
cither from the Jews or Chriſtians, only 
mix'd with ſuperſtition. For as ſoon as a 
child is born, they ſend for a Daroe, who 
being inform'd of the preciſe time of its 
birth, draws the ſcheme of its nativity, 
and then carries it to the temple, and ha- 
ving receiv'd the name from the parents, 
pours water upon it, and prays that it may 
be cleans'd from all impurity. And at 
the age of ſeven, the prieſt confirms the 
children by particular ceremonies, one of 
which is tying about them a girdle of ca- 
mel's hair, wrought by the Daroe's own 
hand ; and then they are declar'd true 
believers. © 

The marriages of thoſe Perſees are 
different from the other Indians; tor, they 
ſometimes marry the dead and the living 
together, for every body, with them 
muſt be married, either alive or dead. 
The new married couple, if both a- 
live, are laid upon a bed, where the 
Daroe puts his fingers upon their fore- 
head, asking their conſent to be join'd. 


miſes to enfeoff the woman in a certain 
No XVIL. 1. | 
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2. He 


| 


number of Dinas, 


and all hers to be his ; after which the 
prieft pouring rice upon them both, 


prays, that they may encreaſe as that 


grain does, and live in unity many years. 


(a piece of coin of 
30 thillings value) and ſhe owns herſelf 
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Nor is there leſs difference, between Their bus 
theſe Perſees and the other Indians, as to ric 


burying. When a perſon is ſick, the 
prieſt is ſent for, and makes a very 
orthodox prayer over him, viz. O Lord, 
thou haſt commanded that we ſbould not 
offend, but this man bas offended; and 
that we ſhould do good, but this man has 
done evil; and that we ſhould wo 775 
thee, but this man has negletted it. Lord 
forgive him all. his offences, evils, and 
negletts. | 

W hen he dies, they wrap the body in 
a ſhroud, and fo carry it to the place of 
burial in an iron bier. If he liv'd in good 
repute, he is depoſited in a large round 
tomb, with others of the ſame character; 
but if he was in his life, notoriouſly ſcan- 
dalous, he is laid in another tomb near 
the firſt, without any ceremony. What 
pity it is that Chriſtians, I mean ſuch as 
are call d ſo, but who, by living and dy- 
ing, diſown'd and blaſphem'd the nam 


e 
ſhould be buried in conſecrated round, 


with the ſame regard (and by the clergy 
too) that can be ſhew'd to the moſt pious 
believers ! I cannot imagine that the law 
can oblige the clergy to ſuch a mock- 
ing of their own order, and of the excel- 
tent office of the church: And if it does 
not, it is a 

ons ſhould prevail with them to proſtitute 
their charafter. But to return to our 
Per ſees. 

When the body is laid into the tomb, 
which being open isexpos'd to ſun and rain, 
the prieſt uſes the following office. This 
e our brother, while he liy'd, conſiſted of 
© the four elements, and now he is dead, 
let each take his own. Earthto earth, 
air to air, water to water, fire to 
fire. And then he prays to Sartan 
and Aſud, (whom they believe to be two 
angels, who have power over Lucifer and 
his angels) that they would keep the devils 
from their deceaſed brother, when he 
[ball repair to the holy fire to purge him- 
ſelf. And then the prieſt concludes with 
a prayer to GOD, to forgive their bro- 
ther's offences done in his life time. Theſe 
prayers they repeat three times a day at 


the tomb for three days together, becauſe 


they believe the ſoul wanders ſo long u 

on the earth, before it be determin'd to 
reward or puniſhment. Altho' there is a 
mixture of ſuperſtition in their offices; yer 
they ſeem to come neareſt to truth of any 


heathens we have met with in our travels. 
To which both agreeing, the man pro- | 


After this account of the Perſees, our 


author proceeds to give the deſcent of 
the - 
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ſhame that baſer conſiderati- 
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the Moguls from Cingis Chan, Who was 
a black ſmith, and being, for his valour, 


choſen general by ſome of the Tart ars, 
call'd A 980 or by the Bramans, who 
were call'd Gens Magorum, he ſignaliz d 
himſelf by many victorics againſt the 
Rui ans and northern Tartars, and be- 
came k ing of ſouth Tartary. Bat I can- 
not ſee to what purpoſe he mentions him 


in this place, for neither he, nor any of 


The riſe 
of the 
Mogul's 
family, 


Tamer- 
lane. 


| Sharoc, 


Ecbar. 


his race, had any thing to do with the 
Moguls. For, as our author himſelf ſays, 
the government ended, as to his family, 
in his grandſon, and then it went into a- 
nother race, which likewiſe failing, Tas 
merlane was prefer'd to the throne. Nor 
was this in Indoſtan, or proper 1ndia, but 


in Perſia and part of 7, IN We ſhall 
therefore paſs by what he ſays of thoſe 


two races, as being nothing to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, and come to Tamerlane, 
from whom the Maguls were really de- 
ſcended. 

About the year 1375 the Per/ians, be- 
ing in confuſion by no leſs than 3opreten- 
ders to the crown, invited Tamer lane, then 
lord of Samercand, on the caſt of the Caſ- 

ian ſea, to come and fave their country, 
which he did, and with 50, ooo men beat 
all the 30 tyrants, in three months time. 
When all things were quiet, there being 
no lawful heir of the laſt royal family re- 
maining, he, at the carreſt deſire of the 
people, took upon him the government, 
which he adminiſter'd with glory and im- 
mortal honour for 27 years. 15 which 
time he ſubdued the moſt part of 4- 
fra, routed the Turks in many battles, 
and ſhut up the great Ottoman ſultan Ba- 
ja get in an iron cage, and in eight years 
ſubdued almoſt as many provinces as the | 
Romans did in $00, and at laſt died full 
of glory in 1405. 

He left behind him ſeveral ſons, but 
his youngeſt ſon, Mirza Sharoc, by the 
death of all his brothers, ſome of which 
died in battle againſt the Turks, became 
ſole poſſeſſor of his father's vaſt domini- 
ons, of which by Tamerlane's great 
valour, and greater reputation, Indoſtan 
was a part. But after his death, which 
happen'd in 1447, the dominions were di- 
vided. Miram Sha, the third fon of 
Tamerlane, had left a ſon behind him, 
whoſe poſterity keep poſſeſſion of their 
great anceſtor's hereditary kingdom of 
Tartary. Perſia made a king of their 
own, of which we ſhall haye occaſion to 
ſpeak hereafter, 

Ecbar was the ſixth from Tamerlane, 
by Miram Sha, and had been educated 
in Indoſtan by Byrangano Chan, and his 
father dying at Dehli, his tutor Byran- 


2ano, With the aſſiſtance of his ſon Chan 


Channa, got him proclaim'd king, and he 
was ſolemnly crown'd at Dehli. This prince 


ſhew'd himſelf to be of Tamerlanes blood 
by his inclination to arms, by which he en- 
larg'd the dominions of Judoſtan. He like- 
wile . threw down the old caſtle of Agra, 
and built another larger, in the fame place, 
of hewen ſtone, which is one of the fineſt 
buildings in Aa. 

In this reign Zemet, one of Ecbar's 
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captains, being diſguſted, fled to Rad- 


gee Rann, a deſcendant of Porus, and was 


entertain'd by him. This prince had not 
ſubmitted to the kings of Indoſtan, but 
kept Chitor, a large province between 
Aera and Guzarat independant of them. 
— Zemet's going to him for refuge, 
Radgee made him governor of Chitor ca- 


ſtle, a place of great ſtrength. But Ex- — 


bar marching in perſon with 50,000 men 
againſt it, altho' it was bravely defended, 
he undermin'd it after ſome months ſiege, 
and having blown up a part of it, en- 
ter'd at the head of 20,000 men, and 
became maſter of it, with little refift- 
ance, Zemet having ſhut himſelf and 
his family up in a room, and ſet it a-fire, 
upon the news of Ecbar's entring the 
place. Upon the taking of this place 
Radgee ſubmitted to the conqueror. 

But this victory was ſcarcely obtain'd, 


when he was alarm'd by the news of D*fe«: 


his brother Mamet Hegees having enter _—_ 


ther 


the kingdom at Cabul with a ſtrong ar- wi;:1; 


my. 
direly towards that province, and that 
with ſuch expedition, that he ſurpriz'd 
Mamet before he was aware, who fled, 
and left his camp to Ecbar. This ſuccets 
ſet him upon farther conqueſts, which he 
not only pui ſu'd in perſon, but ſent ano- 
ther diſtin& army againſt Pataua on the 
caſt ſide of the Ganges, under the con- 
duct of Badur-Chan, Allekooli-Chan, and 
Zemaen, who having defeated the Pa- 
tanians at four different places, agreed to 
ſet up for themſelves, and to conquer all 
India. 
ſign by letters from his mother from A- 


ra, made another expeditious march a- ( 


gainſt the junto, and having put them to 
flight, two of the chiefs fell into his hands, 
of whom Alletuoli was trodden to death 
by horſes, and Badur ſtrangled by Ecbar's 
order. 

Another rebellion breaking out in G#- 
Sarat, headed by two Hoſſens, and two 
other Chans, he made an incredible march 
of zoo miles in four days, tranſporting 
his army upon dromedaries, and coming 
thus unexpectedly upon the conſpirators, 
routed them near Amadavar, and kill'd 
a great number in the purſuit, , among 
whom were Ibrahim-Hoſſen, and Mirza 
Chan: And Mahomet Hoſſen being taken 
and beheaded, the neck of the rebellion 
was broken; and Surat, with ſome other 
towns in the kingdom of Guzarar, which 


Were 


Upon this intelligence, he march'd fziny 


And 
Ecbar being appriz'd of their de- quel 
rebellion 
of ſome 
hans, 
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He 
cauſes 
- Fo buil 


decay. 


hs. 


were not ſabje& to the Moguls before, 
now ſubmitted themſelves to him. It 
was after this victory that he began the 
famous caſtle of Agra, in which he em- 
ploy'd 1,200 workmen for 12 years, and 


the charge of it was computed to have 
been 2,500,000 rupies, or 31 2, 500 J. al- 


tho', at the ſame time, he laid out 1, 500, 000 
rupies, or 187,500 J. upon the walls and 
palace at Fett ipore, a place within 18 
miles of QMra; but afterwards, for want 
of water, flighted it, and let it goto 
He likewiſe began the famous 
Mauſoleum, or burying place, but nei- 
ther he nor his ſon liy'd to finiſh it, tho' 
they laid out about 14 millions of rupies 
upon it. This great work is at Scander, 
i. e. Alexander, five miles from Agra, 
and is a ſquare of 3oo paces every way, 
with a tower of chequer'd marble at each 
corner, and ten foot higher another tower, 
beautified on each fide with three others, 
relembling the famous 'Septizonum of 
Severus, whoſe ruins are {till to be ſeen at 
Rome. | | | 

W hilft theſe three great buildings were 
carrying on, he added Hengal to his do- 
minions, which he eaſily efte&ted, becauſe 


of the effeminate temper of Sha Dower, 


who was King of it. This prince living 
in debauchery, knew nothing of Ecbar's 
deſign upon him, till he had paſt the 
Ganges with 200,000 foot and 50,000 
horſe, and 600 elephants; and when he 
heard of it, he ſent an army of only 
20,000 horſe to oppoſe his paſſage, who 
fought Ecbar for three hours with great 
bravery ; but being overpower'd by num- 
bers, they fled, and the King ſhut him- 
felf up in Pathan, a fortified town, to 
which Ecbar puſuing him, in four months 


time took it, and finding Sha Dowet dead 


drunk, order'd his head to be cut off, 
which was accordingly done, and thus 
he became maſter of the great kingdom of 
Bengal. 

After this ſucceſs, he return'd to over- 
ſee his buildings, leaving his generals to 
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they ſeiz'd upon? the arms of the garriſon, 
and putting them to the ſword, made way 
for the general's forces, who entring at a 
ſignal given, ſoon became maſter of it, 


and put an immenſe treaſure into Ecbar's 


poſſeſſion. 

But we cannot but lament the fate of 
an unfortunate young lady, who bein 
heireſs of a province of the Patans, 
chuſing rather to hazard the danger of 
war than to ſubmit to be Exbar's vaſſal, 
march'd with an army againſt Adam Chan, 
one of the Mogul's generals ; but her ar- 
my being defeated, ſhe herſelf was taken, 
and rather than ſubmit to an unjuſt con- 
queror, or to hazard the injuries to which 
her ſex and beauty might expoſe her, a- 
mong people whole will might be their 
law, ſhe poiſon'd herſelf. 

Ecbar having been ſucceſsful on all 
hands, in quelling rebellions and ſubduing 
new provinces, became ſo formidable to 


the neighbouring princes, - that ſeveral of 


them ſubmitted, and became vaſſals to 


him of their own accord, and as a token of 
ſubjection brought their daughters to be 


his concubines, for whom he built a fine 
palace at Elabaſſe, where the Gemini 
falls into Ganges. 

The Mogul had three ſons, viz. Selim, 
Morad, and Daen-$ha, the firſt of which 
was the ſame formerly mention'd, to whom 
Sir Thomas Roe was ſent ambaſſador, 
The two eldeſt he employed in his wars, 
but with unequal ſucceſs, as we ſhall ſee 
by and by. | 

The king having an immoderate deſire 
of enlarging his empire, omitted no op- 
portunity of getting poſſeſſion of other 
prince's dominions, and therefore hearing 
of the death of the king of Decan, re- 
ſolv'd to attack his ſon, before he ſhould 
be fix'd in the throne. To effect this he 
ſent Chan Channa with 30,000 horſe, who 
was tobe join'd by another army at Bram- 


pore formerly mention'd; but whilſt the 
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8 
| A havleſt 
and attempt 


of a young 
lady. 


young king was getting his army in order W; 
at Decan, his ſiſter Bieby having fortified Bieby, 


one of the frontier towns, and gotten a good aner 
reinforcement of men from their neighbour ew 


kings of Golconda and Viſor, ſhe gave ter ſuc- 
the command of her army to Shuhel an ceſs 


A ſtrata- 
gem of 
one of Ec- 
bar's ge- 
nerals, 


purſue the conqueſts of other provinces, 
which they did with good ſucceſs, par- 
ticularly Moheb- Ally Chan gain'd the ca- 
ſtle of Rota by an out of the way ſtrata- 


gem. Having a ſeraglio of women along 
with him, he pretended to be going to 
Bengal, but being clog'd with his women, 
who retarded his march, offer'd any conſi- 
deration to the lord of the caſtle to ſuffer 
them to ſtay in it till his return, The 
Raia or lord of the place, who lov'd the 
fair ſex, hugg'd himſelf with ſuch a num- 
ber of gueſts, and eaſily conſented to en- 
tertain them in the general's abſence. But 
Mobeb Ally making all his women ſtrip, 
as many young men put on their habit, 
with a couragious eunuch to manage the 
attempt. As ſoon as they were admitted, 


: 


eunuch, who fought the Mogul's troops, 
for 18 hours with great courage, and eyen 
oppos'd a freſh reſerve brought by Chan 
Channa, for three hours longer, But at 
laſt the eunuch being kill'd, the Decans 
retir'd, and were purſued by the [ndoſtans, 
when the brave amazon appear'd in the 
field, and ſtopping thoſe who retir'd, 
and joining to them a ſmall body of horſe 
they had brought from the town, The 
ga ve ſuch a turn to the fortune of the day, 
that her enemies were fain to retire out of 
Decan. 


Ecbar 


= 


Selim 
rebels, 


Bieby 
oiſons 
ws ſelf. 


Ecbar 
dies of 
poiſon 
which he 
deſign'd 
for his 
favourite 
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Echar, being intent upon that war, | 
ſent his fon Morad, with 15, ooo horſe 


to reinforce the Chan's army, and to take 
the command of it with that general's ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance, but the young prince 
giving himſelf over to wine and women, 


died without doing any thing worth re- 


lating. But after his death the Decan 
war continued with various ſucceſs all 
Ecbar's life. 

In the mean time, Sha Selim was ſent 
againſt Raia Ranas, between Agra and 
Guzarat. This prince was faid to be 
the deſcendant of Porus, and one of great 
courage and skill in ſoldierſhip; whilſt Ec- 
bar himſelf went in perſon to countenance 
the Decan expedition; and by the way 
ſubdued Badurſha, a powerful Raagee, 
who had fortified a ſtrong caſtle againſt 
him, which he brought under his domini- 
on. But in his march towards Decan, 
he was ſurpriz'd with the account of Sha 
Selim's marching his army towards Agra, 
with an intention to uſurp the crown. Up- 
on this intelligence he left the Decau war 
to the management of his third ſon Sha 
Daen, and return'd to Agra, whither the 


uſurper had gotten before him; but the 


report of his father's approach made him 
abandon it, having been diſappointed of 
the chief delign of his going thither, which 
was his father's treaſure, Selim having 
left Agra, march'd towards Bengal, ma- 


ny towns owning him as he paſt. 


Ecbar try'd gentle methods at firſt to 
reduce him to obedience, and wrote kind 
letters mix'd with threats, but to no pur- 
poſe, till he was frighten'd by the ſucceſs 
of the Decan expedition. Daen Sha ha- 
ving again enter'd that country, laid ſiege 
to Gandet Zin, where the warlike princeſs 
Bieby had ſhut herſelf up with a great 
number of the nobility, having ſtor'd the 
place with proviſions for two years, re- 
ſolving to hold out to the laſt extremity. 
They defended it bravely for near ſeven 
months, but at laſt the fortunate Daen 
took it by ſtorm, and put moſt of thoſe 
who had oppos'd him to the ſword, and 
the brave princeſs, diſdaining to be his 
priſoner, poiſon'd herſelf. In this place 


prince Daen got great treaſure, and the 


kings of Viſipore and Golconda made a 


kind of ſubmiſſion to the Mogul. This 


ſucceſs ſo terrified Selim, that he wrote 
ſubmiſſive letters to his father, and after 
deceiving him once or twice by falſe ſub- 
miſſions, was prevail'd upon to truſt his 
clemency, and went to Agra, where after 
a ſhort impriſonment Ecbar releas'd him. 
But his freedom did not continue long ; 
for upon ſome new jealouſy, he was con- 
fin'd again, where he remain'd as long as 
his father liv'd, which was not long, ha- 
ving by miſtake taken a poiſon'd pill 
made by his phyſician, at his command, for 


his chief favourite, nor could they fave 
him, tho' they omitted nothing to do it; 
ſo that having been rack'd with the force 
of the poiſon for 14 days, he died in the 
72d year of his age, after a ſucceſsful 
reign of 52 years, and was buried in a 
golden coffin in his own Mauſoleum, of 
which we have made mention above. 

Upon his death, Radgee Manſimgh and 
Aſem Chan giving out that he had, before Cob. 
his death, appointed Coſorone, Selim's el- rone, {n 
deſt ſon, to ſucceed him, proclaim'd him J Selm, 
king, but Selim, by the aſſiſtance of ſome Rok 5 
powerſul friends, and the intereſt of the 5: diſ. 
Seraglio, got poſſeſſion of the palace, as we Pointed. 
obſerv d in the laſt chapter, in Sir Thomas 
Roe's account of the Mogul's court; and Sha $. 
was ſolemnly crown'd in 1604. lim ſe 

As ſoon as he was crown'd he gave a . 
general act of grace, but his ſon Coſorone 
believing it was delign'd to entrap him, and 
his two ſupporters, refus'd to come in up- 
on it, and fled to Cabul, but being purſu'd 
by his father, (for he durſt not truſt an af- 
fair of that conſequence to any one elle, 
his ſon being generally beloy'd) he fled to 
Lahor, but was denied entrance into the 
caſtle by Ibrahim Chan. So that in deſ- 
pair, he return'd with a wicked intention 
to fight his father's army, and in all pro- 
bability had gotten the better of the firſt 
party of them which he encounter'd, had 
not his ſtandard-bearer thrown away his 
ſtandard and fled. Aſter this, he and his 
chief followers were brought into the 
king's power by ſome watermen in paſſin 
a river, who put to death the chief of the 
rebels, and put his ſonin priſon. 

But this was not the only conſpiracy 
againſt him ; for his tyrany, which he 
began ſoon to exerciſe, made ſome other 
Chans form a plot to take his life as he 4 pl. 
march'd to Cabul, but it was diſcoyer'd, 
and he was inform'd that Erhaman Dou- 
tet, his treaſurer, had furniſh'd them with 
moncy out of the treaſury, This plot 
ſtruck him with terror, but getting the 
better of it, he caus'd the conſpirators to be i h 
put to death, and got a large ſum of mo- fall: # 
ney for ſparing Dowler, but put him out of d 
his office. However, he ſoon got into fa- oy” 
your by means of his daughter, a young 
widow, who being near the ſultan queen 
in her veil, Selim in jeſt lifted it up, and 
was fo ſtruck with her beauty, that he 
advanced her to be his favourite queen, 
and call'd her Normahal, that is, the glo- 
ry of the court. This marriage, and his 

oating upon his new wife, rais'd her fa- 
ther Doulet, and her brother Aſaph Chan 
to the greateſt places at court, as has been 
obſerv'd in another place. 

Soon after this, Sir Thomas Roe arriv'd 
in the Mogul's country, of whoſe embaſly 
we have given an account, and of rhe De- 
can wars, as far as they were carried on 

| in 
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in his time. Wie ſhall therefore paſs over | conſerv'd dates, Oc. But this probably 
what is related in that period, to avoid | happen'd before. the coming of the Perſi- 


iti an ambaſſador, mention'd by Sir Thomas 


| ions, and proceed to relate what ; 
paſt after his departure, about the year | Roe, , becauſe it may be imagin'd, after 
| ' the treatment he met with at the Mogul's 


Fro 


1616. 


We ſaid, fromthe accounts of Sir TD. 


mas Roe and Mr. Terry, c. that ſultan 
Coroon was ſent upon the Decan expediti- 
tion, in which he was but juſt enter'd by 
the time that Sir Thomas Koe,' whoſe bu- 
fines was chiefly to ſettle the Zaſt India 
trade; leſt the Mogul's court, having put 
the trade upon the beſt footing that he 
could, and having, by his prudent ma- 
nagement, brought not only the Mogul, 
who was: always his friend, but Sultan 
Coroon, Aſaph Chan, and Nor mahal, in- 
to the Eagliſb intereſt. Be 
Aſter Sir Thomas Roe s departure, our 
author tells us that the Decan war was 
carried on with ſucceſs under ſultan Per- 
wiſe, whom his father ſent a ſecond time 
to manage it. To prevent which, he 
wrote letters, as if they had come from 
Agra, giving an account of the Mogul's 
death, and Coroon's advancement to the 
throne. Thoſe letters he put into the 
hands of a cunning Banan, in his intereſt, 
who letting himſelf be taken by Perwiſe's 
ſoldiers, as a ſpy, was brought before the 
rince, and behay'd ſo well, that it was 
liey'd through the whole camp, and 
Perwiſe march'd with part of the army to 
Brampore, and two other generals to 
Surat and Agra, according as their inte- 
reſt or conyeniency led them, without re- 
inforcing the garriſons they had in the 
'Decan territories, ſo that the king of 
Decan got poſſeſſion of all his towns by 
this ſtratagem. ö 

Selim was angry at their credulity, and 
blamꝭ d their conduct; but to remedy the 
miſtake, ſent a new army againſt Decan, 
under the command of Mahobet Chan 
governor of Brampore (formerly menti- 
on'd for his kindneſs to Sir Thomas Roe, 
and his good offices to the Engliſh) who 
ſoon recover'd part of what had been loſt 
by the precipitant departure of the army, 
This Chan's behaviour in the war was 
very acceptable to the Mogul, for which 
he gave him the governments of Cabul 
and Banges. 

This prince ſent an ambaſſador to the 
king of Per/ia, who carried with him ve- 
ry magnificent preſents, viz. 12 cheſts of 
choice linnen, 2 of rich ſaſhes, with dag- 
gers with handles of precious ſtones ; and 
the ambaſſador's equipage was ſuch as be- 


came the ambaſſador of ſo great a prince. 


Abbas king of Perſia receiv'd him hand- 
ſomely, and- at his departure, preſented 
him, for the Mogul's uſe, with 500 horſes, 
20 mules, 500 aſſes, 150 dromedaries, 
18 cheſts of choice carpets and bezars, 
20 camels load of Schyras wine, and 8 of 


Ne XVII. 2. 


court, the Mogul's ambaſſador 
not ha ve heen ſo well receiv'd at 1/dahay. 


Me oblery'd-in Sir Thomas Roe s jour- 
nal, that the Mogul had taken Coſorone 


out of priſon at his leaving Aſmere. But 
Normahal's intereſt was ſo great with 
him, that he was once more perſuaded to 
deliver that unhappy prince into the 


hands of Coroon ;' who, being jealous of 


the affections of the people to Coſorone, 


and thinking it would be dangerous for 


him to uſurp the crown from his father 
whilſt he had an elder brother alive ſo 
belov d, was reſol yd to get fid of him at 
any rate; but knowing Selim had no in- 
tention to take his life, would not be 
ſeen in the matter, but feigning himſelf 
ſick, removed from the city where he had 
his brother priſoner (Which our author 
does not name, but it was probably in or 


near the territories of Decan) under pre- 


tence of taking the country air for health's 


ſake, and, in the mean time; a villain 


would 


was appointed to murder Coſorone, which «£...., 


he did with a bow-fſtring, after the Ma- Coſo- 


hometan-manner, having forced into his ronemur- 


chamber. The next morning, the un- 


der d by 
Corogn's 


happy Prince's wife coming into his cham- eder. 


ber, and finding him dead, with viſible 
marks of the murder in his bruis'd face, 
fill'd the whole city with her lamentati- 
ons; but Coroon returning, made ſhew 
of great grief, which nobody belicy'd; 

Upon the news of this murder, the 
Mogul wrote to Coroon and the aſſociates, 
that he would make enquiry into the fact, 
and never pardon any one who had a 
hand in it. This threat determin'd Co- 
roon to uſurp the crown, which probably 
was his intention before: but he was 
now  confirm'd in his deſign, 
father's ſending 
and her family, and entailing the crown 
upon her ſon by the dead prince, and his 
giving him into the hands of his grand- 
father, by the mother, Aſem Chan. 

To facilitate Coroon's attempt, Aſaph 
Chan and Normahal had perſuaded the 
Mogul to tranſport his treaſure from Agra 
to Lahor, where he then reſided, and 
Aſaph went himſelf with the order, which 
the treaſurer at firſt diſputed, but af- 
terwards provided camels, and had them 
loaded with the treaſure out of the caſtle 
of Agra. 


and his rebellious ſon-in-law, he had ſent 
{pics upon the road he was to take, one 
of which return'd in haſte, informing him 
that Coroon was marching towards Dehli 
with 70,000 horſe, pon this intelli- 


But being a prudent man, and 
jealous of the intelligence between Aſaph 


gence - 


Coroon 
by his belt 


for Coſorone's widow, again, 
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had J0ne, and his reaſons for:ir. 


vinces near Labor, and coming 
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Elbabur Chan, the treaſuter, un- 
loaded all his camels, aud, in ſpite of a 

aph could ſay to cthęconktary, he 
ited: che treaſure in the caſtle, and 
ſortifiec it againſt any attempt that coulu 
made upon it, and at the ſame time 
meſſenger, by another cedure; 
with an account of what he 
1 

1 Selim being alarm'd at this new: at- 
tempt of bis ſon, march d againſt him, 
with all the force he had in the pro- 
near Do. 
u, Coroon, aſtet having made a fruitleſi father 


recei vd him kindly, as being uſeſul to 
him againſt the Mogul, by the intelli- 
gene he had in his father's dominions. 
A little before this laſt ru the 
Perſians had attack'd Canda bor, as bes 
longing to that crown, and in ſpite of the 
aſſiſtance ſent by the Mogul, the Per an 
atmy took the town, and poſſeſs dit ſor 
ſome time. And now, aſter Coroon's laſt 
rebellion, the LUsbec Tartars made an in- 
curſion as far as Cabal. Againſt theſe 
| Selim ſent Zaed Chun; ſon to Mabobor; 
who , ſharing the ſpirit and courage of his 


| 


came unexpectedly upon the Tar. 


attempt upon the caſtle of Ara, 'revurn'd t, who were loaded with plunder, and 
Selim With his army to give his father battle. | gave them a ſignal overthrow, and chas d Wo 
be, Both armies were divided into three partal] them out of Indo ar; for which he was bec Ia. 
un. The Mogal's was led, one brigade by His] applauded by the Mogul, andrewarded! ras les 
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2 
ner: But one of that prince's guard gave 
him ſo ſeaſonable a blow with a pole-ax, 


as. hinder d him ſor ever from making in- 


Andbeat; Upon the death of this general, 
bi «0. gs ſoldiers were ſo diſpirited, that 
they began to give ground, and the Mo- 

gul's party rallied, and purſu'd the ad- 
vantage; fo that, altho' Coroon behwy'd 
_  himfelt with more bravery. and 
| rage than could have been expected in 
bad a. cauſe, his army deſerted the 
held, and he was forced to fly for com- 


obtains 


18 
ut re 


belling a- Car oon. 


eaten, 
and re- 
tires to 
Decan. 


Chan Chamnna's diviſion. 
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Hier manſe, with his brigade, charg'd 
| Vas encounter d by 
Goropy and Chan Chana; and Abdul 
Gan was, oppesd by Naſlan. The 
Action was furious on both ſides, and ves 
. bloody 1 fot about three hours. But 


| Biarmanſe s valour bore down all be- 
doe bim; ſo chat having put the Mogul's 
bprigade in diſorder, he came up to Slim 
himſelf, and with as much confidence as 


if he had been, without diſpute, conque- 


Bert; 


e 
* 
. 


ror, told the Mogul, He was 


ſalent ſpeeches to his maſter. 


- N - 


pany. . 


The Mogul did not purſue his victory; 
but being eager! to entertain himſelf with 
his beloved Normahal, ga ve himſelf over 
Coroon to caſe; and pleaſure, | by which he gave 


* Aſaph Chan a freſh opportunity of work- 


ing him to be, once more, reconcil'd to 
But it did not laſt long, for up- 
| gain, is on pretence of an inſult offerd to ſome of 


his friends in Cagarat by Abdul Chan's 
deputy in that government, he took the 
field again, and the Mogul ſent his third 
ſon Perwiſe againſt him, who having been 
join d by, Mahobet Chan, obtain'd an en- 
tire victory over him, ſo that Corooy was 
forced to fly to the king of Decan, who 
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oungeſt ſon Sheryer, aſſiſted by Mabo- 
Cham, the ſecond by Abant Chan, and | 
the third he led hiniſelf, aſſiſted by 
Raages Berkfeng.  Corpon's army was di- 
vided bet w n Higernanſe, Chan Chauna, 
and Ruft an Ghan ; he himfelf charg'd in 


perſonal 


But Selim, being now ſecure, took a n h the 
progreſs to. Caſmrre, indulging himſelf fn, 
with Nor mahal, which opportunity C “- 
roo laying hold of, left Decan, and 
going through the ſouthern provinces, 
rais d a freſu army ex- „ 512 0 

Perwiſe march'd againſt him, and 
Selim awaking out of his lethargy at 
this freſh alarm, ſent ordets for le- 
vying forces. And now, ſo inconſtant 
were the Chant, Chan Cham offer d 
his ſervice to Perwiſe, and Abdul Chan 
was in the rebellion: with Coroosn. Per- 
wiſe would not truſt Channa, but con- 
fin d him, and ſent bis wife and children 
to Agra: 1% - ets N 
Verweiſe meeting his brother's army near 
the Ganges, they engage in 47 bloody 
battle, where, aſter various ſucceſs, for 
ſome bours, and both the brothers 
wounded, the victory fell to the '7 Bur & & 
fide, Coroon fled to the ſtrong oaſtle of gin . 
| Rantas | with 4000 horſe, but, being el 

 cloſe- purſued by Mabober, he retir'&to 

Patan, leaving his ſeraglio behind, and 
taking only Aſaph Chan's daughter with 
him. From thence: he ſent to Dares, 
the ſon of Chan Channa, to levy forces for, 
him about Bengal: But Perwiſe having 
ſet a price upon his head, the Omrabs 
of the country, ſeeing Coroon's affairs in a 
bad way, ſeiz d Dareb and his children, 
and cutting off their heads, ſent them to 
Perwiſe. 2 

U pon this intelligence, Coroon, being 
ſtill purſued by Mahober, retir'd to Gol- 
conda ; but that king, afraid of having 
anyvf the Mogul's family too near his dia- 
mond mine, ſet a ſtrict guard upon the 
places, where he kept his treaſure. 

This diamond mine lies near Marcanda, me di- 
about 90 miles from Maſulipatan, upon mend 
the eaſt coaſt of India within the Ganges. pr 4 
It is a large rock, at the foot of a moun- ; 
tain. The ſoil, for many miles round it, 
is barren and ſandy; but as you approach 


Coroon 
in arms 


again. 


the rock itſelf, it is of a reddiſh colour, 


yellow. 


and the vein of the rock is a pale 
8 ee 


7 


Chap. VI. 
There is plenty oſ diamonds in it, of an 
encellent water, beſides many other ſorts 
of jewels, fuch as topazes, amethiſts, Wc. 
Every diamond exceeding 20 carats is the 
king's property, all under that fize belong 
ethe: nnd 
Cvroos finding. his reception very cold 
at'Golconda; and having, whilſt he ſtaid 
there, been kindly invited to Decan, and 
had money ſent him, took leave of the 
king, and went along with the meſſenger | 
of Melec Amber, to Decan, where he ſtaĩd 
three months, and then having got to- 
gether 10,000 horſe, attempted to enter 
Bramporo, but was refus'd entrance by 
Ruſtan; whom Perwiſe had made gover- 
not of it: And after having in vain at- 
tempted to force it, he xetit'd again to 
Selim at firſt ſhew'd himſelf fo grateful | 
to Mabobet, who had the greateft ſhare | 
in all ſultan Perwiſe's ſuccets, that be 
careſs d him very favourably, and beſtowd 
his ſon the government of Bengal. 
But this 66untenance. ſhew'd bis family 
Was look'd upon with a jealous cye, by 
Normahal and Aſaph; and therefore, ha- 
ving procured an order from the Mogul to 
Mahobet to ſend Chan Channa to Agra; 

altho' he foreſaw the ill uſe they were like 

to make of it, he obey'd the order; and 
Mahobet they having, under hand, made that re- 
Chan in bel's peace, got him to aceuſe Mahobet of 
7 treaſon | 
h the and for keeping himſelf priſoner, aſtet he 
vance of hat deſerted Coroon's party, and offer'd 
Norma- his ſervice to Perwiſe. This accuſation, 
* together with a letter they had procur d 
tler: from Per wiſe, repreſenting Mahobet as 
an ambitious man, wroughit ſo upon tlie 
jealous temper of Selim, that, forgetting 

the faithful ſervice he had often done him, 

he call'd him to court, and diſpos'd, in 

the mean time, of his government. 
Mahobet, altho' he was ſurpriz'd at 

this proceeding, being truly loyal, takes 
his journey to court, but being advis'd 
from ſeveral quarters of the intrigues car- 
ried on againſt him by the prevailing 
faction there, was perſuaded to go aſide to 

a ſtrong caſtle at Rantimpore, reſolving 

to take all datiful ways to clear his inno- 

cence, and, at the ſame time, to ſecure him- 
ſelf againſt the malice of ſuch, as were 
indeed no leſs, their maſter's enemies than 

they were his. e 1 

In the mean time, Cordon, taking this 
opportunity, ſent a rich preſent to his 
father, of rare coins, and fine pictures, 
which he had bought from the Portugueſes, 
together with 100 elephants, which ſo 
mollified the old gentleman, prepar'd be- 
forehand by his firm partiſans the queen 

and Aſaph, that he forga ve him, and by 
Aſaph's advice he was ſent for to court. 
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1.20 brief deſcription of Indoſtan. | 


for having put his ſons ro death, | 
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was diſpatch'd to Mahobet to deliver up 
Nantimpore to the queen, and that he 
himſelf mould go to Perwiſe, who was 
governor of Orixa. Mahobet being di- 
vided between his duty to his ſovereign 
and a juſt regard for his own ſafety againſt 
thoſe who had ſhut the King's ears from 
truth, wrote a ſubmiſſive letter to the 


M Refuſes 


ogul, affuring him, That he would ſerve ,, „pen. 
him with his lift and fortune, but pray- ſingle at 
ing his majeſty to excuſe him if he refus'd court. 

to put himſelf into the power of his ene- 

mier. In order therefore to clear himſelf, 

and not be betray'd upon the road, he 

took 5000 Rasbout voluntiers with him, ,, . 
andmarch'd toward Lahor, Where Selim ,,;(c; 
then was ; but the juno; being afraid of forces, 
the force of truth, if he ſhould have acceſs 


to the Mogul, ſent him an order in his 


majeſty's name to diſmiſs his guard, and 

to come with only a few ſervants to court. 

Mabobet had too good ſenſe not to know 

the meaning of this order, and not think- 

ing his duty concern'd in diſobeying the 

commands of Normahat, ſent his excuſe 

by his ſon-in-law. But this gentleman 

no footer arriv'd but he was ftript of all 

his finery, and having been firſt beaten 

upon the ſoles of his feet, was cloth'd in 

rags, and put upon a leap jade, with his 

face to the tail, and in that poſture carried 

in proceſſion” through the army by the 

queen's:order. YO PIE $419 

This baſe treatment Ma hobet reſented 

ſo much, that he was reſolv d to keep no 

meaſures any longer with the queen and 

Aſaph: And therefore having publiſh'd a 

manifeſto, — his © loyalty to the 

king, and that his deſign was only to free 

his maſter from the the power and ſub- 

jettion he was under to ſuch as had abus'd 

his name and authority to the great ſcan- 

dal of bis beſt ſubjetts,” and to his diſpo- 

nour ; he rais d an army of 20,000 Rafe 

bouts, and march'd againſt Normahats 

army, (as it was call'd) which conſiſted of 

FO, 000 men | 2 
Normahal had ſo infatuated the Mogul 

by her charms, and” the: long aſcendant 

ſhe had had over him, that he was per- 

ſuaded to go in perſon againſt Mahobet, 

who either did not know he was there 

or found his-inEvitable'ruin, together with 

that of the empire and his maſter together, 

in going back. Having therefore, by his 

ſpies, found that her army was divided, a 

' conſiderable number of them having paſt 

the river Phat, being an experienc'd ſol- 

diet he loſt no time, but attaek d that part 

of the army which had paſt the river, and 

in two hours time, routed them entirely, „4 

having kill'd-6000 of them upon the ſpot; , che 

and then paſhrig the river, march'd in or- Mogu!'s 

der againſt the other atmy, which ſtood, . 

without ſeeming to have any intention to 


And, at the ſame time, a poſitiye order 


oppoſe him, ſo contrary it was to the ins 
clinations 
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clinatious of the ſoldiers,” to ſupport a 
wicked N he who had put their weak 
prince upon meaſures 3 
nour, and the intereſt of his kingdom ; 
however they were over perſuaded b 


their generals, ho were in the pay of the 
queen and her brother, and engaging with 
Mabulet, à bloody battle enſued, which 
laſted for five hours. But, atlaſt, Mabo- 
bet got the victory, with great Nlaughter 
on both ſides, Twelve thouſand of the 
queen's forces were-kill'd: Selim together 
with his beloved Normahal were taken, 
as likewiſe Aſaph, which laſt, Mahobet 
caus'd to be put in chains of ſilver. 

I will not pretend to juſtify Mahober, 
in fighting Againſt an army; where his 
lawful ſovereign was in perſon; but his 
behaviour + afterwards ſhew'd that he 


had no treaſon in his heart, and that, in 


His be- 
baviour 
fter t he 
viflory. 


good earneſt, - he meant no more than 
to take the wicked from beſore the bing, 
that his throne might be eſtabliſb d in ri 

teouſneſs. For he no ſooner had the king 


in his power, but he did him all the ho- 


mage due to him, and ſerv'd him with as 
much ſubmiſſion as formerly. Nor can 
this be call'd a grimace, Er be uſurp'd 
no power but what the king freely gave 
him. All that he defir'd was that the 
king would call a council together, and 
give him an opportunity before hismajeſty 
and the council to juſtify. his conduct. 
This was ſo reaſonable that Selim could 


not refuſe to comply with it without lofing | rent turns of fortune. His death happen'd 


the hearts of all his ſubjeQs. 


He therefore ſummon d the council to- Coſorone's ſon, for his ſucceſſor. 


gether, and whereas, for ſome time paſt, 


he had been entirely govern'd by Nor- pretending a nomination made in fa vour 1 


mabal, and either had not called a coun- 
cil, or the lords of it were over-awed by 
the power of the queen, and her brother ; 
now that Mahobet had given them courage 


to ſpeak their minds, the king was perſuaded 


Norma · 
hal and 
Aſaph 

con- 
demn'd, 


And 
ſpar'd. 


toliſten to good council. So that Mahobet 
having ſatisfied his maſter of the innocency 
of his intentions, the council nnanimouſly 
yoted that thequeen and her brother ſhould 
loſe their heads, with ſome others of the 
faction, as betrayers of the truſt repos'd in 


them. | 


But Selim having ſtill a = affection 
for Norma bal, with tears beg'd that ſhe 


might be ſpar d; which Mahober, out of taken, they deſignedly miſs'd of her, 


regard to the king, conſented to, againſt 


the opinion of all the other well-wiſhers of | cut his forces in pieces, and put out his 


their country, and even againſt his own 
judgment; and ſince he had agreed to 
ſpare her life,” he generouſly releas'd her 
brother, and treated all the priſoners with 
great humanity. And, in ſhort, he put 
the government upon ſuch a footing, that, 
had Selim continued it in the form it was 

t, it had been happy for the country. 
os Perwiſe dying about this time, and 
Selim falling back into the ill meaſures of 


to brs 50 


y | was owing to him alone that the ſentence 


C 


a 
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his wife, Mabobet retir'd from the world, 
and turn d recluſe.” But the queen having 


neyer forgiven him the ſentence pronoun d 
| againſt her, and having forgotten that it 


| was not executed, ſhe projected his de- Nom: 
| firuQtion, altho“ he had Jeſt? her in full „, 
power. But Aſapb Chan, who, notwith- 4% Ma 
| Randing the former ill uſe he bad made hots, 
| of his credit with the Mogul, - retain'da 7 * 
| gratcful ſenſe of Mahobet's generous treat- . 
ment, labour'd all he could to divert her hin. 
from her wicked deſign, but finding it in 

| vain, he difpatch'd a truſty — 
with a letter to him, diſcovering the 
queen's intention to murder him, warning 
him to take care of himſelf. worn 
|. Mabobet, upon this intelligence, leaves 
| his cell, and makes the beſt of his way to 
the Radgee Rana, who had long been his 
friend: But Normahal having caus'd an 
army to march that way, Rana, being 
afraid to risk a war, advis'd Mahobet to 
go to Coroon, to whom he wrote letters 
of recommendation, which Mahobet car- He fi 
ried himſelf. As ſoon as Corcon had r 4 
| Kana's letters, he embrac'd Mabobet, and 
put entire confidence in him. This re- 

| concilement aſtoniſh'd the whole empire, 

and Normahatl too late repented her having 
forced Mahobet to leave his cell. The 
Mogul took it ſo to heart, that, being 
ſeiz d with a ſever, he died in three days, Sein 
after he had reign'd 23 years with diffe- 4. 
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in the year 1627, having nam'd Bullochy, 


As ſoon as he was dead, Normahbal _ 


of her ſon, ſultan Sherier, rais'd an army ſucceſs. 
and march'd towards Dehli, having ſent 
her fon to Jangapore to provide forces to 
join her, and being in poſſeſſion of vaſt 
treaſures, which had been Selim's, ſhe 
doubted not to ſettle her ſon upon the 
throne. But in the mean time, ſome of 
the moſt powerful Chans, who had been 
about Selim, had join'd their forces, and 
as ſoon as Selim died, conducted Bullochy 
(now 13 years of age) to Dehli, where he 
was crown'd with great pomp; after which 
they march'd againft Sherier, and paſſing, 
by another route than Normahal had 


and coming unexpectedly upon her ſon, 


eyes; upon the news of which, the proud 
queen loſt all her ſpirit, and ſubmitted 
to the young king's mercy, who not only 
forgave her, but, during the ſhort while 
he liv'd, treated her as a queen. | 
Whilſt theſe things were carrying on 
at Lahor, Coroon having heen inform'd 
of Selim's death by Aſaph, (who kept 
with the new king, that he might be 
of uſe to his ſon-in-law) rais'd what forces 
| he 
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and his own, 


he could by the intereſt of Mahober, 
| and. march'd to Agra, 
where, without any difficulty, he was 


| proclaim'd, and in a ſhort time, encreas'd 


in power, ſo that he march'd againſt his 

nephew ; but 

he arriv'd; 
ple were averſe to the young king, 
cauſe he would not ſhew. himſelf ac- 


ph did his buſineſs before 


© cording to cuſtom, he ventur'd to at- 


crown'd. 


Diul. 


and ſettled at Agra. 


tack him in the bagnio, where he ſtrang- 
led him, together with Sherier, and two 
ſons of Perwiſe. And thus Coroon be- 
came Mogul, without a competitor, and 
marching to Dehli, was crown'd in a full 
aſſembly of the nobility. 

As ſoon as he was in full poſſeſſion, 
he declar'd Aſaph Chan his firſt miniſter, 
and next to him in power was Mahober. 
He confin'd Normahal and her daughters, 
But our author had 
as bad an opinion of this prince as Sir 
Thomas Roe had, and gives, as one rea- 
ſon of it, his inceſtuous marriage with 
his own daughter. This is the ſubſtance 
of Sir Thomas Herbert's account of the 
Mogul's country, and of the royal family 
then upon the throne, We ſhall now fol- 
low him into Per/ea. | 


TY CT. 
Fir Thomas Herbert's account of Perſia, 


IR Thomas having made ſome ſtay in 
8 the Mogul's country, reſolv'd to vi- 
it Perſia, and therefore went to Din, 
which, by his ſaying, that a branch of 
the Indies makes it a kind of peninſula, 
I take to be Diul, in the Tata province, 


near the mouth of the Indus, weſtward 


of it, and not Dio in the province of Gu- 
zarat. This, our author ſays, is near 
the city which Alexander built,, on the 
river Hydaſpes, a branch of Indus, and 
call'd it after the name of his horſe By- 
cephalus, who was kill'd in one of his 
battles with Porus at the place. And 
that it was at this Diul where his admiral 
Nearchus repair'd his fleet to fail to Or- 
mus, which lies weſt from thence. 

This city was once a place of great 
trade before the Engliſh and Dutch ſettled 
at Surat, for this was the mart for all 
the merchandize vendible in the Mogul's 
country, ſuch as opium, aſſafætida, cot- 
ton, indigo, arrack, and precious ſtones 
of all kinds, and likewiſe pearls and ele- 
phant's teeth. But the Portugueſes who 
had been ſettled there for many years had 
ſo diſguſted the natives, by their beha- 
yiour, that as ſoon as the Engliſh and 
Dutch ſet up at Surat, the trade of Diul 
dwindled away, and the town was in 
great decay when Sir Thomas Roe was 
there. 
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Leaving Diu in December, they paſt Jaques. 
by Jaſques in the bay of Ormns, in the 
latitude of 28. This place Albuquerque 
brought in ſubjection to the Portugueſes, 
and built a fort at it; but captain & illing 
having been kill'd there in 1623, the 

ſh took the town and fort, and gave 
both up to the Perſians. 

Near this is a ſmall i{land call'd Aphro- 
doſia, from a ſhrine there dedicated to 
Venus. In this iſland, in Alexander's 
time, were made the beſt ſword-blades 
knovn in the world. Sir Thomas and his 
company paſt by this ifland in their way 
to Gambroon, in the bay of Ormus. 

This fea takes its name from an iſland 
call'd Ormus, about a league from the 
continent of Carmania, 15 miles in com- 
paſs, in the latitude of 27 degrees, a. 
barren ſoil ; but the chief city Or mus was 
ſo beautiful, and fo conveniently ſituated 
for trade, that it had been crowded with 
people from all parts of the world. It 
was not large, but very compact, the 
houſes well built, and prettily furniſhed 
with gilded leather, and Indian and Chi- 
neſe rarities. The Bazar or market 
place was once rich and beautiful, the 
churches magnificent, and the caſtles and 
forts ſtrong and well fortified. 

This iſland had been, for many years, 


Aphro- 
doſia. 


Ormus. 


Portugueſes got footing in it in the XVIth 
century, and built a caſtle in it, of which 
they kept poſſeſſion till the year 1622, 
when Sha Abbas, king of Per/ia agreed Ormus 
with the Zxghſh to take it, by joining taten by 
their force with his, which they did up- % Eng- 
on the following conditions. 1. That _ 
the caſtle, when taken, ſhould be put in- | 
to the hands of the Engliſh, with all the 
ordnance and ammunition : But that the 
Perſians might build another in agy other 
part of the iſland, 2. That the ſpoil 
ſhould be equally divided between the 
two nations, and the priſoners taken ſhould 
be diſtributed according to their profeſſion 
of religion, the Chriſtian priſoners were 
to be deliver'd to the Engliſh, and the Pa- 
gans to the Perſians. 3. That the Per- 
ſians ſhould pay half the charge of the 
proviſions, powder, and ſhot, of the Eng- 
liſh fleet. 4. That the Eugliſb ſhould 
have liberty to trade at Gambroon for e- 
ver cuſtom free, and have half the cuſtom 
paid by all ſhips. 

. Theſe articles being ſign'd and ſeal'd on 
both ſides, Emangoly Chan, governor 
and duke of Schiraz arriv'd at Gambroon 
with an army of 9,000 horſe and foot. 
The Engliſb fleet landed them upon the 
iſland, and joining their forces with them, 
eaſily became maſters of the town, and by 
ſpringing a mine brought down a part of 
the wall of the caſtle; but the Portugueſes 
ſallying out upon them, kill'd 10 Per- 
ſtans 


Gam- 
broon. 


Their 
houſe 4. 


The ir 
drink. 


Their 
Meat. 


lege of 
the Eng- 
liſh ar 
Gam- 
broon. 


Lans in one skirmiſh, and ſo held out | | 
for three or four months;/'and at laſt wait | north. and fourth; by two caftles, in which 
of neceſſaries oblig'd them to ſurrender | : ces of s © f 
to the Engliſh, upon condition of having which they brought from Ormis; but 
their lives ſpar d, and that they ſhould be 
ſafely cartied to Muſtat, on the other fide t bale en 
of the bay, where their countrymen had | The Molchs and Jewiſh ſy nagogues are 

geen poor places, but the Hammumt or bagnio's 


another fort, which the Eugliſb S ba | 
ar6 very neat and much frequented: But 


vaſt trade, in a ſhort time to be 4 poor 


Privi- 


de UniverSAt. 
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as far as depended upon them, but coald | 
not fave 300 Arabs and Partugueſes, who 


" fell into the hands of the Perſians, from peſter d with jac come 

having their heads cut off, and their wo- | the town, by ce in flocks, and tear bn, 

men from being abus d. And for a pre- the dead, out < 0 

tence not to keep their articles with | they cannot get at the living. The 
icy | ple hunt them with lances, ſwords and 

alledg'd that an Eugliſb ſailor was found dogs, but they ate ſo numerons, and 


the Engliſh in other reſpects, they 


among the Perſians at the pillaging of | 
a church. For this reaſon, they took all 
the ſpoil to themſelves, and only allow d 
the Engliſh 20,000 }. for their aſſiſtance, 

and part of the cannonof the caſtle, Thus 
was Ormus reduc'd from being a place of 


deſolate place. | 
But the misfortune of Ormus was the 
mak ing of Gambroon, a town in Carma- 
nia, where Sir Thomas arriv'd the latter | 
end of January. This town ſoon felt the | 
ſweet of the ruin of Ormus, for it became | 
the place of rendezyous for all the trading 
part of the world both by ſea and land: 
And merchandizes of all kinds, eſpecially 
raw filk, carpets, cottons, Cc. are brought 
from different places by land, and the 
harbour is full of ſhips, all quarters. 
The houſes in this city are built of 


: 
' 


* 
* 


brick, bak'd in the ſun, by which they | 


become as hard as if they were burnt. 
Their houſes are low, with terraſſes above 
for ſleeping in the cool weather upon car- 
pets. The windows areletticed, and open 
and ſhut at pleaſure. But, in the hotteſt 
weather they retire to Lar, about 60 
miles farther north, for the conyeniency of 
freſh ſprings, and cool ſhades. | 

In the city of Gambroon they have the 
belt Shyraz wine; but the moſt common 
drink is coffee, and ſherbet, too well 
known in this part of the world to need 
any deſcription: And in the hot weather 
they drink arrack to recruit their ſpirits. 
They have plenty of fruits of different 
kinds, but few of them the growth of | 
the place, but imported from other places. 

They have abundance of mutton, ca- 
brito's, hens, eggs, rice, oyſters, and plen- 
ty of other fiſh, by all which the place is 
well ſtor d with proviſions, 

The Engliſh and Dutch had agents 
there when Sir Thomas arriv'd; and the 
Engliſh agent had a privilege of having a 

g upon the top of his houſe, in memory 
of the good ſervice they did at the ſiege of 
Ormus, and for ſome time they had half 


are planted 80 pietes of brafs cannon 


the ' Perſian 2 Know little of their 
trade, bei 


the better of them. 


upon the coaſt of the' Caſpian ſea, where 


found neat Caravan-Serrays, or inns, 
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The town is defended, ' towards the 


ut baſe engineers. 


Fachel, 
| other inconyeniencies, they are . 


kals, which come into the in. 


. 
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their gra ves, becauſe 


withal ſo. fierce, that they could not get 
Sir Thomas Herbert ſtaid 24 days at 
Gambroon, and then ſet out in company g, Pas 
of Sir Dudmore Cotton, ambaſſador from more 
land to the Sophy of Per/ia, who Conn, 
had a caravan of 12 horſes and 29. camels, „% 


The ambaſſador was going to Afbaraph, oy 


he heard the Sophy was at that time. 

They ſet out, along the ſhore, north- 
weſt, © to Band, a village 16 miles from 
Gambroon, or, as they reckon diftances 
in Perſia, five Pharſangs, allowing three 
miles to a Pharſang. In this village they 


built for the uſe of trayellers, where they 
lay convenient and ſecure: And there is 
a ſutler's tent by each of them, where pro- 


- 


viſions of all kinds are to be had. 
In this journey, they paſt by Varmoor, ges . 
where the beſt Aſafeætida grows, The fads 
tree that produces it is not higher than a = 
briar, whoſe leaves reſemble roſe leaves, 
and the root like a radiſh. Tt has a moſt 
noiſom ſmell, but the tafte ſoagreeable to 
the natives, that they uſe it in all their 
ſauces. 
Mr. Salmon ſays * it is the liquor which « prefer 
diſtils from the plant call'd Hiitot, it Sed 
thickens after it is drawn, and grows CV 
hard as Gum. There is of it white and © © 
black, but the white is beſt, He like- 
wiſe ſays from Mr. Chardiu's authority, 
that if any of it is near goods in a ſhip, 
it communicates its ſmell to them, tho” 
ever ſo well and cloſe wrap'd up, and tar- 
niſhes all gold and filver. | 
Lar is within three days journey of 
the Perſian gulf, or gulf of Baſſora, and 
is water'd with ſprings, which make the 
country near the town yery fruitful, al- 
tho' ſome parts of the province are dry 
and barren. It has a ſtrong and ſtately 
cafile built upon a rock which commands 
the town. The Bazar is an elegant fa- 
brick built of white chalk ſtone. The 
fruits of this country are lemons, melons, 


the cuſtoms of the place for goods im- 
ported. | 


oranges, pomegranates, Sc. and dates, of 
which they obſerve, that, being male and 
| x | female, 


Chap. V. Vir Thomas Herbert's: account of Perſia. 519 
; female, the latter will not bear, urileſs | great Beglerbeg ; commander of 12 ſul- 
a flower'd: bough of the male be applied: | tans, 50, ooo horſe; Sravs to Sha Abbas; 
to. it. But this place labours under one ¶Hotector of muſſulmen: Nutmug of Com- 
inconveniency, that the water is not whol= | fort, - and Roſe of Delight. One would 
ſome to drink, and: frequently breeds | think that the Stave coming in among 
Aiſenſe. dhe great titles ſhould ſpoil all, eſpecially 
The people of this place are a mixture | fince it is not a bare compliment, but in 
of Jews and Mahometans, moſt of them | good earneſt true; the king of Perſia 
bleare ey d, with rotten teeth, and man- May, at any time, command the worſt 
gy legs, by reaſon of the unwholſome wa-] ſla ve he has to put his foot upon the neck 
ter, and the great heats) altho” this coun- of thoſe mighty Beglerbegs, or ſtrangle 
try lies without the tropic of Cancer, a- | them without any juſt cauſe, I omit the- 
bout fi ve degrees.» Moſt of them go na- | genealogy! here inſerted, as nothing to our 
ked, only a wreath of calicoe about their | purpoſe. 
heads, a girdle of plaid! of diverſe colours, Our travellers leaving Sheraz, arriy'd 
to coyer their nakedneſs,” and ſandals up- [at the ſeat of the ancient Perſepolis, a- perieyo: 
on their feet.” But ſome have robes of | bout 30 miles north eaſt of | Sheraz. li. 
fatin on the Whole body. They are fond | This once famous place was the metropo- 
of ſhooting with bows, and of rich ſwords, | lis of Perſia, till Alexander, among the 
Their learning conſiſts in philoſophy and | other glories of the latter part of his life, . 
mathematicks, eſpecially aſtronomy, burn'd it to the ground, 'at the inſtigation 
Having paſt through ſeveral towns and | of a Grecian matron, who inherited no- 
villages, they arriv'd at Hera, one of thing of the virtue of Athens, unleſs re- 
Sherar, the plealanteſt cities in Pera, lying in | venge againſt inſenſible beauties in archi- 
29 deg. 20 min. lat. It is 7 miles in com- tecture may be call'd ſo. 
paſs, and lies in a plain of 20 miles long, | This city is faid to have been built by 
and ſix broad, inclos'd on both ſides with | Soſarmes, but enlarg'd by Cyrus and 
lofty hills, and full of gardens, vineyards, | Cambyſes. It was, as Curtius ſays, the 
woods, Sc. very pleaſant to the eye, and | richeſt, nobleſt, and moſt beautiful city in Ade: 
fragrant to the ſmell. In this city, it is | the world, the honſes, for the moſt part, ſcription 
ſaid Nimrod liv'd, and the great "Cyrus | as to the timber work of them, built of it. 
was born; and there is a tradition (as our | cedar and cypreſs. ' But the chief orna- 
author ſays) that the wiſe men ſet out] ment of the city was the palace of the 
from thence for Jeruſalem at our Sa v | great Perſian monarchs, which for ſitua- 
ovuR's birth. | Ii | tion, riches, architecture, and furniture, 
In this city there are ſeveral beautiful | was not to be equal'd by any other that 
** „ Maſche, whoſe high cupolas make a | was ever heard of either in that or any 
this city. glaring figure from the hills near the place, other part of the world, and of which the 
being adorn'd with gold on the outſide, | very ruins are, to this day, the admiration 
and pargetted with ſtone of an azure co- | of trayellers, 
lour, like torquoiſes: The gold and ftone | The palace was built about 400 paces 
ſo artfully join'd, that they look like | from the city, upon a rock of about 50 
flowers and poſics. acres of ground. The front of it was to- 
It is likewiſe famous for an academy, wards the weſt, 500 paces in length, to 
where are read philoſophy, aſtrology, which the entry was by a ſtairof 95 ſteps, 
1 phyfick, chimiſtry, and mathematicks. of 36 foot long, and 20 inches broad; but 
ett About the beginning of March, they | ſo caſy, being only 3 inches deep, that a 
keep a feaſt they call Novrouz, which is | horſe might have gone up and down with- 
a ſortof carniyal of 14 days, at what time | out great difficulty, The walls, on ei- 
the ladies have liberty to appear in pub- | ther fide of this ſtair, were curiouſly car- 
lick, and do what they pleaſe. ved with figures of men and beaſts, and, 
This city and province gave title to a | as you aſcend, the ſtair divides, winding 
duke, who, at the time our author tra- to the right and left, having the wall on 
vel'd thro' Perſia, was one of thetetrarchs, | the outfide, and marble ballaſters on the 
to whom the government of the kingdom | inſide, 
was truſted by Sha Abbas, then Saphy. | Thoſe two winding ſtair caſes aſter- 
His territory was about 400 miles in cir- | wards turning towards one another, end 
cuit. As the great men of Aſia are very | in a ſquare landing place, from hence 
pompous in their titles, we ſhall ſet down | you go to a portico of white marble; At 
this tetraxch's, as Sir Thomas Herbert has | the top of the ftair, there are ſome re- 
left them to us, licks of a gate, which ſeems to have led 
The titles EMANGOLICAWN, Arch=Duke of Shy= | into a court, and towards the eaſt there 
ef the raz, Sultan of Lar and Jaarown, Lord | are four ſtrange figures of beaſts, and four 
—— of Ormus, Maqueroon, Kermoen, Chu- | pillars interpoſed between them, which 
ſtan, Sigeſtan, and Farſiſtan: Prince of are fuppos'd to have ſupported a gallery. 
the gulf of Pexſia, and the ies in it; the | From the firſt landing place, another ſtair 
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goes up to the ſecond ſtory, the ſtones 

of which were porphiry, mix'd with other 
marbles of different colours, in molaick. 

And at the ſecond landing place, "there is 

a large ſpace before you, which of old 

was ſurrounded with pillars, whereof 17 

are ſtill ſtanding, but there are 100 pede- 

ſtals. * The pillars which remain are 

Pager ar fluted, of red and white marble, / 60 foot 
Perks high, and twelve of them 70; and a fa- 
Ch. II. thom diameter. [But I ſuppoſe there is 
* ſome miſtake in thoſe meaſures, or they 


muſt have had other meaſures for archi- 


tecture than either the Greeks, or Romans, 
for this proportion between the heighth 
and diameter of the pillars does not agree 
to any order of architecture us d by the 
greateſt maſters. ] 1 
On the ſame floor with thoſe pillars, 
is a place 50 foot ſquare, the walls of it 
fix or ſeven foot thick, of the fineſt mar- 
ble; all carv'd in figures, in baſs and hal 
relieves, of men fighting with lions, gi- 
ants, and ſuch like; of princes giving au- 
dience to ambaſſadors; together with in- 
ſcriptions, which neither the people of the 
country, not the learnedeſt men in Eu- 
rope, could ever make any thing of. 

Upon the caft fide, oppoſite to the 
front, there was a tower, compaſs d with 
a triple wall of poliſh'd marble, from the 
battlements of which, the kings of Perſia 
had a diſtin&t proſpect of all the city be- 
low. As to the riches of it, before ma- 
dam Thais's unlucky arrival, or before 
Alexander gave himſelf to drinking, it is 
incredible to hear of it. At the entry, 
from the firſt landing place of the great 
ſtair, there was a throne of pure gold, cu- 
riouſly wrought, and thick ſet with jew- 
els, of different kinds. In one of the in- 
ner of rooms, was an artificial vine, pre- 
ſented by Pitheus, the ſtalk of which 
was of burniſh'd gold, and the cluſters of 

grapes upon it were of oriental pearl, 
mix'd with the fineſt rubies. In one of 
the bed-chambers was a bed-ſtead of im- 
menſe value, of gold thick ſet with preci- 
ous ſtones; the bolſter of which, was, in 
thoſe days, valu'd at 5000 talents, which 
is two and twenty millions and a half 
ſterling ; and the footſtool was reckon'd 
at zooo talents, or 13 millions and a half. 
This is, taking the talent at Mr. Harris's 
computation, at 4500 J. for a talent of 
gold. But the value of talents is fo un- 
certain, that we ſhall determine nothing 
about them. _ 

There are many curious remains of this 
glorious palace ſtill extant, but what they 
were is only conjecture; but this much we 
know from the ancients, that there was a 
famous temple of Diana within the in- 
cloſure of that palace, which was ſaid to 
be outdone by no other building known 
at that time, unleſs it was by the temple 
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are ſeveral ſtatues to be ſeen among the 
ruins of this palace, particularly one of a 
coloſſean ſize, very ugly, having a dread» 
ful viſage, between man and beaſt; with 
ſeven arms on each ſide, which, . inſtead 
of hands, have claws like a vulture. This 
ſtatue is ſuppos'd to be their great idol, 
or Pg W 0 

In ſeveral other places near Perſepolis, 
there are ſeveral ſtatues of giants, in ſe- 
veral attitudes or poſtures, ſaid to have 
been made in memory of their old heroes, 
as Was the cuſtom of the Greeks and Na- 
mans, as well as of the Perſians, to eter- 
nize any remarkable event to poſterity. 

About the roth of April the ambaſſa- 
dor enter'd Iſpahan, the capital City of 
Perſia, having been conducted thither the 
laſt ſtage, by the V3zier, ſultan Meloy. 


embeg, and an Armenian prince with 


if | 4000 horſe; an innumerable concourſe of 


men, women, and children, having lin'd 
the way, as they paſs'd, for about two 
miles from the city, who, in their lan- 
guage, bid him welcome. | 
The old inhabitants of this country are 
Georgians, ſo call'd, either from their 
patron faint, or, as ſome imagine, from 
the Greet, Ge-orgoi, which ſignifies la- 
bourers of the earth, moſt of them being 
husbandmen. They hold ſtill their pro- 
ſeſſion of Chriſtianity, and are, for the 
moſt part, Neſtorians, but are in great 
reputation with the Perſians, for their 
fidelity; and for that reaſon are much 
truſted; and when any of them turn Ma- 
hometan, which is very rarely, they are 
highly rewarded, and get the beſt pre- 
ferments in the ſtate. 


call'd by ſeveral names, ſuch as Dura, ta 
Hecatompolis, Nymgamena, Asbahan, 
Aeſpachan, Hagiſtan, and Atbbahawn. At 
preſent the people of the country pronounce 
the name Spawhawn, and it is by moſt Eu- 
ropean writers call'd Iſpahan. It is ſitu- 
atcd in the centre of the Perſian monarchy, 
in the Parthian territory. About the 
time that Sir Dudmore Cotton and Sir 
Thomas Herbert were there, jt was rec- 
kon'd 9 miles in compaſs, and to contain 
200,000 fouls, of which number, beſides 
the natives, there were Engliſh, Dutch, 
Portugueſe, Poles, Muſcovites, Indians, 
Arabians, Armenians, Georgians, Turks, 
and Jews. The city is pleaſantly ſitua- 
ted, having the river Syndery or Sinder- 
hout near it, from which they cut canals 
for the uſe of the city. This riyer in the 
rainy ſeaſon is ſo broad, that they paſs it 
by a bridge of 35 arches; but in the 
dry time of the year, children can wade 


the yalleys. The 


through it, and after it has gone a few 
leagues below Tſpahan, it is quite loſt in 


| of the ſame goddeſs at Fpheſut, There 


Iſpahan ſtands in 32 deg. 40 min. lati- 44 
tude. It has, at different times, been ſeripries 
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dings of this city are, the Meydan, the 
King's Palace, the Hummums, and the 
Seraglio. 

e Meydan is an oblong ſquare, 1000 
paces in length, and 200 in breadth ; the 
length of it reaching from north to ſouth. 
It is in the heart of the city, and built, 
on the ſides, with ſun-dry'd bricks; in 
the lower ſtory, are ſhops of different ſorts 
of chan die, and, above, the different 
artiſts have their ſhops for working. The 
houſes are pargetted, or plaiſter'd with a 
cruſt of an azure colour. | The area of 
the ſquare (Mr. Salmon ſays) wasdeſign'd 
by Sha Abbas for horſemanſhip, and o- 
ther manly exerciſes ; - eſpecially the bow 
and lance, at both which the Per/cans 
are very dextrous; but it was turn'd into 
a market for horſes and cattle, and all 
ſort of eatables. ] 

The king's palace is on the weſt end of 
the ſquare, which is no wider than the 
Meydan in front, but runs out very wide 
farther back. The front of it is plaiſter'd 
with blue and gold, groteſq'd with pokes 
of Arabic. It is arch'd within, and en- 
lighten'd with lettices ; the rooms are em- 
boſs'd above, and painted with red, white, 

blue and gold, and on the fide with land- 

skips, and ſuch ſports and recreations as 
are us'd in the country. The floors are 
coyer'd with carpets of filk and gold. 

[ Salmon ſays, that the part of the pa- 
lace next to the Meydan, to which it has 
two large gates, is appropriated for the 
courts of juſtice, where the Vigier and o- 
ther judges fit to adminiſter juſtice, on 
ſuch fix'd days; and, on the right hand 
there are certain rooms where offenders 
take ſanctuary. From hence to the hall 
of audience, there is a long gallery, ſup- 
ported by 40 pillars, and well painted 
and gilded; but at different diſtances, the 


The Mey - 
dan. 


, The pa- 
lace. 


lery into three parts, as it were three di- 
ſtinct rooms, without any partition. On 
the firſt two flats the nobility and great 
officers ſtand, according tothe offices the 
bear (for there is no ſuch thing in Per ſia 
as hereditary nobility.) Upon the third ri- 
ſing the royal throne is placed, about a 
foot and an half from the ground; it is 
about 8 ſoot ſquare, coyer'd with a rich 
carpet, with a rich brocade cuſhion for 
his majeſty to fit croſs-leg'd upon, and 
another at his back. 

Within the Hippodrome, the cayalry 
are drawn up, who are upon guard, and 
many gentlemen on horſeback, arm'd with 
lances, bows, and ſwords, come to the 
gate of the palace, to accompany his ma- 
jeſty, in caſe of his going abroad; and if 
he does not, they retire. 

A great part of the ground, within 


the incloſure of the palace, is taken up in 
No XVII. 4. 
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The moſt famous and beautiful buil- 


floor riſes a foot higher, Hividing the gal- 
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the Seraglio, and the king's gardens. 

As to the Seraglio, it is very little re _ 
known, either by the king's ſubjects, or — 
ſtrangers; for no body has acceſs to it, 
but the women who are kept in it, the 
cunuchs who have the guard and manage- 
ment of it, and the Sophi himſelf, who 
goes thither when he pleaſes, or ſends for 
what women he will. Wo 

The gardens are very magnificent, ha- The gar: 
ving a wall round them of three miles in dens. 
circuit. In the middle, is a pond or re- 
ſer voir built in the form of a dodecagon, 
or 12 equal ſides, of five foot each ; ſet 
with leaden pipes, through which the 
water plays in different manners. Lead- 
ing to this are nine walks with an eaſy 
aſcent on all fides, and planted with va- 
riety of trees. Round the wall are many 
ſummer houſes at proper diſtances; and at 
the north gate, there is a large ſummer 
houſe erected, for proſpect and pleaſure, 
divided into fix rooms, of two ſtories high, 
the lower rooms are adorn'd with Tanks 
or baſons of white marble, to receive the 
water from the great one in the middle of 
the garden; and the upper rooms with 
Ong and caryings of different kinds, 

n thoſe gardens, there are trees of all ſorts, 
cither for medicine, ſhade, or palate, and 
moſt of them always green and pleaſant. 
So that this is not improperly call'd the 
king's paradiſe. - 

The Hummumns, or bagnios, of which ze lags 
there are many in this city, are ſtately njo:. 
buildings. Some of them are ſquare, 
and ſome round, built of white ſtone neat- 
ly poliſh'd, the windows large without, 
but narrow within, the glaſs thick and 
dark. The roof is round and cover'd with 
tiles reſembling torquoiſes, of a perſect 
blue, very beautiful and durable. Theſe 
Hummums are divided into different cells, 
ſome for ſweating and bathing in, others 
for other diverſions. The baths are of 
ſtone, pav'd with checquer'd marble. The 
men frequent them in the morning, and 
the women in the afternoon. 

Bathing is ſo familiar to the Perſians, 
that if thoſe Hummums were as dear 
as they are at London, they would beggar 
half the city; but altho' the expence is 
but a trifle, the numbers who frequent 
them every day, makes amends for the 
lowneſs of the price. And altho' they 
are ſo much us'd, that does not hinder 
their being reputed a Catholicon, or eom- 
mon remedy for almoſt all diftempers 
eſpecially colds, catarrhs, aches, agues, 
and even poxes. 

There are few monuments of antiquity g,r;r;es; 
in or near this city; the greateſt J find, if 
it may be call'd ancient, is the cutting a 
way thro' a mountain to bring a river to 
en which employ'd 40,000, and 

ometimes 100,000 men for 20 years to- 


6R gether, 


Towns 
near 


Iſpahan. 
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gether, in the reign of Shaw Abbas. 
There is likewiſe a pillar of death's heads, 
which was order'd to be pil'd up by the 
fame Abbas, after having quell d a re- 
bellion which was rais'd againft him. 
But the rebels hav ing ſubmitted,” he for- 
gave them, and only put up the heads' 
of ſuch as had died in battle; but to make 
his pillar of the height he deſign'd it, 


he allowed beaſts heads to be mix d with 


the mens, and rais'd it to the heighth of 
any of the ſpires of their Maſchs. 

There are many towns near 1ſpahan, 
which our author calls ſuburbs, but Sal- 
mon will not allow them that name, as be- 
ing at ſome diſtance from the city. Theſe 
are Jelphey, Gower-abaut, Abbas-a- 
haut, Chans-abaut, Azan-abaut, and 
Cheig-Saban. The inhabitants of Je/phey 
were ſubje& to an Armenian prince, a 
vaſſal of the * s, who allow) d liberty 
of conſcience both to the prince and his 
ſubjects, who were, for the moſt part, 
Kaas Chriſtians, upon their paying 
him ſuch taxes as his other ſubjects at 
Iſpahan paid. They were reckon'd to 
be about 10,000. Thoſe of Gower-a- 
baut were deſcended from the ancient Per- 
fians, and were hated by the reſt for 
their pretence to antiquity, and likewiſe 
becauſe they were more induſtrious, 
Theſe worſhip'd the ſun, under the name 
of Mithra, but built no temple to him, 
becauſe they had aſtronomy enough to 
know that they could not build one big 
enough to contain him. They are faid to 
be the diſciples of Zoroaſter. T hey ac- 
knowledge that there is one creator, the 
center of all perfection. But yet they wor- 
ſhip an elemental fire; in reverence to 
which, they will not burn their dead, 


for fear of defiling it, but put the dead 


C briſti. 


ENS, 


body upright in a hollow tree, where the 
birds of prey have acceſs to them; if they 
pick out the right eye of the perſon de- 


ceas'd, then they feaſt, as believing the 


ſoul gone to heaven; but if the left is firſt 
pick'd out, they lament, as if the foul of 
the party were gone to the devil. 

Among theſe people, the Portugueſes 
have two convents, one of Carmelites, and 
the other of Auguſtine friars, who have 
neat chapels, with organs, images, Sc. by 
which they endeavour. to allure the A.- 
menian Chriſtians, but with little ſucceſs, 
tor they adhere to that religion which 
they ſay was taught by a ſucceſſion down 
from the apoſtles, and particularly they 
are great enemies to image-worſhip. 

The other towns mention'd, are a mix- 
ture of different ſorts of people, and of as 
different religions. 

From Iſpahan to Afberaff, where the 
king then was, is 400 miles. Thither 
the ambaſſador and Sir Thomas took their 


journey, in which they ſaw ſeveral houſes | 


and beautiful gardens about them. But 
in other parts of the country, they tra- 
vell'd through a deſart of ten miles broad, 
and 100 long; in ſome places they had a 
cawſey broad enough for ten horſes to go 


abreaſt, having ſandy and falt ground on 


both fides, which will overwhelm both 
horſes and camels, and if the ſand and 
{alt happen to be driven by the wind, if 
they miſs the cawſey, they muſt be ſwal- 
lowed up. This ſort of foil they had till 
they came to the borders of ancient Par- 
thia. 

As they march'd through this country, 
they met with parties of the Nomades, 
who had no fix'd habitation, but wander'd 
from place to place, carrying their tents 
along with them, and ſetting them up in 
ſach places, where they found beſt graſs 
ſor their locks, But almoſt at every 20 
miles, they found a good houſe of the 
king's, where. every thing was provided 
for them, as indeed they had all the way. 

At laſt they arriv'd at 83 and 
were met by the ſultan of the town, at- 
tended by 50 Coofol-Baſſaws of the 
king's life guard, about three miles out 
of the town, who conduQted them, but 
with ſo little appearance of pomp and 
magnificence, that our author ſays it was 
no way becoming ſuch a king, or ſuch 
an ambaſſador, And we may imagine it 
was a poor reception they met with, ſince 
Sir Thomas Herbert takes no notice of 
what paſs'd, nor ſo much as mentions. 
what the occaſion of the embaſſy was. 

This city of Aſbaraff is but two miles 
diſtant from the Caſpian Sea, near the 
center of. its breadth from eaſt to weſt, 
upon the ſouth coaſt of that ſea, in 3$ 
degrees n. latitude, The town was not 
large, but had a proſpect of increaſing, 
becauſe the king dem d to have taken a 
liking to it. It has a pleaſant proſpect 
of the Caſpian Sea on one ſide, and 
mount Taurus, tho' at a great diſtance, 
on the other. The King had begun to 
build a new palace there, which had fine 
gardens near it. The city had not above 
2000 families in it of its own inhabitants. 

It lies in the old Hircania, now call'd 


j ircan! 
Mogendram, a country of a fertile ſoil, Hircan 


and wholeſome climate, abounding in cat- 
tle, and conſequently in graſs; and by the 
induſtry of the people, and the nature of 
the ground, there is good ſtore of corn, 
fruit, Sc. the country being well water'd 
with ſprings and rivers which take their 
rife from mount Taurus, and winding 
thro' Hircania, empty themſelves in the 
Caſpian ſea. Of thele, Cyrus, Cambyſes, 
Araxy, Connec, Mazeros, Bundana, 
Hydira, and Aregus, are the chief. Of 
old, this country was very full of woods, 
and they ftock'd with ſeveral noxious ani- 
| mals, 
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belonging to the King, neatly adorn'd, 


Burning 


water. 


Tar- 
abaut. 


mals, ſuch as lions, bears, tygers, wild 
cats, Sc. but, in their places, it is now 
ſtock d with cows, horſes, camels, buffa- 
lo's, ſheep, goats, mules, deer of both 
kinds, antilops, and hogs; as alſo with 
hens, pheaſants, partridges, nightingales, 
quails, wood=cocks, thruſhes, and other 
birds: And the rivers are ſtor' d with fiſh 
of ſeveral kinds. 

'The chief towns in this province are, 
Tar-abaut, Aſheraff, Abbas-abaut, Pe- 


 riſehow, Omoal, Barfruthdea, Chaca- 


pore, Caban, Baldith, Baedæ, Darab- 
gier, Dengee, Sumachy, Ezez, and Ba- 
chu. In this country, beſides oak, elm, 
aſh, mulberry-trees, &c. they have a 


tree call'd Occhus, which diſtils a juice of 


the taſte of honey. There is alſo a ſpring 
near Bachu, of an oily fubſtance, which 
will-take fire from the ſun beams, or any 
other great heat. This water 1s call'd 
Naphti, and ſeems to agree (in our au- 
thor's opinion) with the water which Ne- 
hemiah is ſaid to have conſum'd by fire 
from the altar, 2 Macc. I. 36. [But if 
that ſtory was true, I ſhould rather think 
the conſuming the water was a muracle, 


than a natural quality inthe ſpring : And 
the king of Per ſia's enquiring into the 


truth of the fact, as there related, and 
upon evidence of the truth of it, ſeparating 
the place, where it was done, from com- 
mon uſe, ſeems to denote, that it was 
not the nature of the water, or, at leaſt, 


that it was not known to the Per/ians at 


that time.] | 

They have many filk worms in this 
country, Which yield a great quantity of 
raw ſilk to the king every year: And 
if it may be believ'd, the filk made here, 
will be of the colour which is laid before 
the worms, whilſt they are feeding in or- 
der to ſpin the filk. But this the reader 
is to believe as he pleaſes; tho' the ſilk 
of that country isof different colours, ſome 
being white, other green, yellow, and 
ſand colour. 

Sir Thomas having 


ſtaid at Ahera 
till #bitſunday, left it to take a view of 


ſome of the towns about the Caſpian ſea. 


The firſt place he came to was Tar-abant, 
or, as it is call'd in our Atlas, Terabath, 
about five miles diſtance from the other, 
weſtward. This town is built after. a 
different manner from the other towns in 
Perſia, having the roofs of the houſes 
ſharp like ours, whereas the Per/ian 
houſes are generally flat roofed. The 


ſtreets of it are broad, but not regular; 


but there are 3000 houſes in it, moſt of 
which have gardens belonging to them, 
ſome of which reaching as far as the ſhore. 
The King has a houſe here towards the 
ſea, with two courts ſet with flowers and 
trees, beautiful enough. This houſe is 
but low, altho' the rooms are high ; The 


| 
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chambers | richly furniſh'd, the cielings 
finely painted, and emboſs'd with gold. 
This city has a fair profpe& of the Caſpian 
ſea, which lies near it, and from whence 
the courſe to Aſtracan, lying on the north 
welt coaſt of the ſea, may, with a fair 
wind, be perform'd in eight days, being 
about 600 miles, 

The Caſpian ſea is ſomething of an o- 
val form, and is reckon'd 3000 miles in 
circuit. The taſte and colour of the water 
reſembles the ocean; but it has this pecu- 
liarity in it, if the Mediterranean may 
not be ſaid to be like it in this, vi. that 
altho' it is confin'd on all ſides, and has a 
conſtant flux of many rivers into it, and 
no viſible vent by which it diſcharges it- 
ſelf, yet it is never ſeen to overflow its 
banks, and has no diſcernible flux or re- 
flax, any more than the Mediterranean. 
It is perhaps for this reaſon, that ſonie are 
of opinion that it has a ſubterraneous 
communication with the Euxine or Black 
ſea, which lies about 10 degrees weſt 
from it, and is obſery'd to have a conſtant 
current from the eaſtern ſhore, which lies 
next to the Caſpian ſea. | 

Twelye miles from Tar-abaut, upon 
the ſame coaſt, lies Chacapore, where the 
moſt remarkable thing is a river which is 
falt only one month in the year. 


and next, towards Taurus is Omoal ; 
the laſt of which there is a Babel of lan- 
guages, and ſuch diverſity of religions, 
that fix days of the week are fabbaths: 
For the Armenians keep Sunday, the 
Piquans Monday, the Gowers or Fire- 
worſhippers Tueſday; the PBamans 


day, and the Jews Saturday. 

Here our author names many other 
towns, without either giving the geogra- 
phy of them, or telling any thing divert- 
ing or inſtructive about them. We ſhall 
therefore paſs over the names of ſuch as 
ſeem of leſs importance, and not found in 


Four maps, and ſhall only ſay, in general, 


that they viſited many places about the 
Caſpian ſea towards mount Taurus, 


world, both for length and heighth, be- 
ing reputed 3000 miles in length, from 
the Leſſer Aſia to the farther part of 
the Eaſt Indies, and ſo, in a manner, 


. divides all that is call'd 4/2 into two 


parts; and, in many places is ſo high, 
that the clouds are ſeen at a good diſtance 
below, by thoſe who have had the curi- 
olity to go up to the top of it in ſeveral 
parts of this long ridge of hills. From the 
top 


are diſpers'd, may be ſcen a great part of 
Tartary, which is a third part of all Aſia, 


beſides that part of it which is in Europe. 
On one top of Tawurgs, which is call'd 
Damoan, 


Thurſday ; the Perſian Mahometans Fri- 


which is one of the greateſt hills in the T 


aurus. 


of this mountain, when the clouds 


he Caſs 


pian ſer: 


Chacas 
re, 
Not far from this town is Barfrut hdea, Barfruchs 
in dea, an 
in Omoal, 


Mount 


$24 


Damoan, is to be ſcen the Caſpian ſea, 
altho' 160 miles diſtant from it; and this 


top ends in a peak, where the ſparks of 


ſulphur continually iſſue out, like Atua 


or Veſuvius ; from whence moſt part of 


Aſia are furniſh'd with brimſtone: And 
the ſulphur contain'd in this mountain 
produces hot baths, which are much fre- 
quented, not only from Perſia, and the 
dominions on each ſide of the Taurus, 
near adjoining to it, but from more di- 
ſtant countries, and people get great be- 
nefit from thoſe waters. 

In one, part of this mountain, was a 
round temple or fane, in the middle of 
which was an altar, rais'd five ſteps from 


Th; ide! the floor, under which the Pyree or idol 


fire, 


fire was kept, and ador'd; and, accor- 
ding to their tradition, had continued, for 
30 generations, unextinguiſh'd. To this 
holy fire they facrific'd human victims. 

A part of this mountain was under the 
dominion of Meleik. Bahamen, who go- 
vern'd a conſiderable body of people inha- 
biting many. hills and dales, near the 
Per ſian territories, independent of any 
other ſovereign, with a mutual love and 


confidence between him -and his ſubjects; 


till Sha Abbas, under pretence of his 
being a ſpy upon his actions, ſent Methi- 
culi-beg with 30,000 men againſt him. 
But this general not being able to gain 
any. adyantage of this mountain king 
by force, obtain'd his end by treachery ; 
for pretending to make peace with him, 
he invited him and his ſons to an 


entertainment provided for them in his 


tent, where he murder'd the old gen- 
tleman, with three hopeful youths, and 
by that baſe method brought his kingdom 
under the dominion of his maſter. 
There are multitudes of Jews living a- 
bout this mountain near and in the Per ſi- 
an dominions. They pretend to be the 
deſcendants of thoſe whom Salmanaſſar 


Few: ſent carried away captive, 2 Kings, XVII. 6. 


to the 


ſides of 


Taurus 


by the 


king of 
Aſſyria. 


after he had taken Samaria. Thoſe 
Jews ſay, that Noah's ark, after the 
flood, reſted upon this peak of Taurus, 


and that Ararat, Caucaſus, and Taurus, 
are different names for the ſame ridge of 


hills. 

In this courſe, Sir: Thomas and his com- 
pany viſited Neva, and Damoan, which 
laſt the Jews call Jehud, in 36 degrees 
lat. and is the utmoſt limit of ancient Me- 
dia towards the north, in a cheap plenti- 
tiful country. There were at this time 
200 families of Jews in this town. 

From hence they proceeded farther 
ſouth into the provinceof Bomahem, in Me- 
dia, reckon'd of old a fine country, but 
now barren and miſerable ; fo that the ca- 
mels and dromedaries make a hard ſhift to 
live in it. 
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tomb his maſter built for him. 
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Book II. 
They viſited. Tawris, the mettopolis of Tau, 

Media, call'd Ecbatana in ancient times; *** *4 

where was a palace built by the prophet 

Daniel, which afterwards became the 

Manſoleum of the Median Kings. There 

was likewiſe in this city thepalace of Da- 

rius, the roof of which was ſtudded and 

plated with gold. But both thoſe palaces 

are quite deſtroy d. This city and the 

neighbouring country have often. been the 

ſcat of war between the, Turks and Pen fi. 

ans; and therefore the city was frequent- 

ly pillag'd, and once quite deſtroy'd by 

Oſmanin 158 5. But Sha Abbas's elder 

brother, having given the Turks a nota- 

ble overthrow near this city, rebuilt it, 

and Sha Abbas himſelf finiſh'd it in 1619. 

After viſiting other poor towns in Me- 
dia, they came to Cabin or Kazvin, Casbin: 
the ancient Arſacia, from, Arſaces the 
founder of the Median empire. It lies 
ſouth of the Caſpian ſea, in 36 deg. and 
a half, and is, next to 1/pahan, one of 
the largeſt citics of Perils. It was here 
where an the great favourite of 
Alexander, died, and was buried; but 
there is no memory of the magnificent 
This city 
is ſeven miles in compaſs within the walls, 
and had, at the time when Sir Thomas 
was there, 200, ooo ſouls in it. 

Since their leaving Aſbaraff, our au- 
thor has not ſo much as mention'd the am- 
baſſador Sir Dudmore Cotton; but now 
he tells us, that both he and Sir Robert Ti 4th 
Sherly died at Casbin, and were buried — — 
there, and that their retinues were forced to ly andSir 
get a paſſport for travelling homewards, D. Co. 
which with much to do they procur'd by a don. 
long attendance, and was as follows. 


« 'The high and mighty ſtar, whoſe Kin of 
« head is cover'd with the ſun, perfi'; 
« whoſe motion is comparable to the paſſport 
« firmament, whoſe imperial ma- 
« jeſty is come from Afberaff, and 
has diſpatch'd the lord ambaſ- 
« ſador of the Exgliſb King, Sc. 

The command of the great king is, 

that his followers be conducted 

from our palace of Cazbin to Sa- 
way; by the Daraguod of Sa- 
way, to the city of Coom, and by 
the ſultan of Coom to the city of 

Caſban, Sc. through all my terri- 

« tories. Fail not my command. I 

c alſo command them a fafe travel. 
July Bamen Heg. 1008. 
With the paſſport Sir Thomas Herbert, 

with the officers and ſervants of the am- 

baſſadors began their journey by night 
from Casbin, to avoid the heat of the 
day, and having ſtop'd at the neceſſary 

places by the way, arriv'd at 1 

| ca 


San. 


Coom or 
Kom. 


call'd Sava in our maps, in 35 degrees. 
And from thence they paſs'd thro” plains 


where" they ſaw many artificial mounts | 


and trenches, (being the place where Mi- 


_ thridates, and Lucullus the Roman gene- 


ral, had their camps) and arriv d at Com 
or in the Atlas Kom, in 34 deg. 
This city is ſaid to have been once 50 
miles in circuit, and was anciently call'd 
Arbacia, in the Parthian territories. It 
was at this time much reduc'd in its 
grandeur, there being not above 2000 


| houſes in it, but moſt of them above the 


Fatima's 


Caſl an, 


md 1d 


Bagdad 
Babylon. 


common ſtructures of that country, and 
well furniſh'd as well as built. It aboun- 
ded in gardens which yielded moſt delici- 
ous fruits, ſuch as we have in Europe. 
It had a beautiful Bazar, and fine 
Moſchs. Here liesenſhrin'd Fatima, the 
daughter of the great impoſtor, and wife 
of Mortis Hali, whom the Per/ztans, in 
oppoſition to the Turks, reverence next 
to, if not equal with, his father-in-law. 
Fatima's tomb is three yards high, co- 
ver'd with velvet, and three or four ſteps 
of pure ſilver lead up to it. 

The next town of note they went to 
was Caſban, upon the road to Ipaban. 
This is a pleaſant, well built city, and a 
place of trade, well peopled, in a fine 
country. It had twice the number of 
houſes that were in Coom. And the peo- 
ple appear'd to be induſtrious and good 
natur'd, The commodities expos'd in the 
Bazar were ſilks, damasks, carpets of 


filk and gold, ſpices of different forts, | 


ſome the produce of the country, and o- 
thers brought from foreign parts. The 
inhabitants manufactur'd 
filks, fatins, and cloth of gold : And 
were dextrous at dying filks of curious co- 


Yours, at taining linnen in figures, and at 


making lively flowers and other fancies up- 
on leather. The Caravan Raw, or place 
for ſtrangers to lodge, is moſt magnificent 
in this place, being capable of accomoda- 
ting the greateſt prince of Aſia. 

Leaving the road to 1/pahan at this 
place, they travell'd weſtward towards 
Bagdad, where they arriv'd the end of 
Auguſt. This being the once famous city 
of Babylon, ſo often mention'd both in 
ſcripture and prophane hiſtory, our au- 
thor gives ſome account of it under both 
names, which being but ſhort, we ſhall 
here inſert for the reader's entertainment. 
Of the miſtake of making theſe two cities 
one, we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. | 

The tower. of Babel having been inter- 
rupted by the confuſion of tongues, Nim- 
rod, living near it 56 years, increas'd it 
to a conſiderable city, making it the me- 
tropolis of his conqueſts. He having 
brought idolatry among his people, they 
worſhip'd him after his death; under the 


No XVIL 5 


abundance of 
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name of Sadormin, froni whehce came the 
Roman Saturn. | | 

Belus ſucceeded Nimrod, and, upon 

his demiſe, was worſhip'd under the name 

of Baal, or Bel. His ſon" Ninus, having 
conquer'd Zybia, Arabia, Media, and 
Bactria, became a fort of an univerſal 
monarch. He enlarg'd Njniveh on the 
Tygris, which became in after ages the 
metropolis of Aſyria. But upon the death Seit. 
of Ninus, his wife Semiramis, who reign'd mis added 
40 years in great ſplendor, enlarg'd Baby- 3 f 
lon beyond any city in the world at that 7“ 
time. It was the who built the bridge Babylon, 
over Euphrates, which divided Babylon vis. 
into two equal parts. She likewiſe built 

thoſe ſtupendous hanging gerdens, fo Ie 
much talk'd of, and which we ſhall have banging 
occaſion to ſpeak of in another place. She * 
rais'd two obelisks of 134 foot high, and Tv» obe- 
25 foot ſquare at the baſe. Theſe were 
brought down the Tygris, and ſo up Eu- 
Phrates to Babylon. As alſo two ſtately Two fe- 
palaces, ' one at each end of the bridge, 2 
formerly mention'd, one of which reach'd 

30 furlongs, and the other 60, or 3750, 

and 7500 paces in extent, and each of 

thoſe palaces was ſurrounded with a wall. 

To her too was owing the wonderful wall, The wall: 
Zo cubits 75 foot high, and 40 foot thick, 

ſo that' ſix chariots might drive a-breaſt 

upon the top of them. But the moſt won- 

derful work of all was the prodigious 
ſtructure in the middle of the city. It 

was of black matble ; at the baſe it was 

I 000 paces every way, upon which were 
erected 8 towers, one above another, a 

mile high, but thoſe diminiſhing as they 
aſcended made a ſort of a pyramid ; on 

the top of which was a chappel. In this The rem: 
chappel ſtood a bed and table of ſolid gold, 5e ef 
with three images of the ſame metal, 12 
cubits, or 18 foot high. The firſt was 

the ſtatue of Bel/us, under the name of 
Jupiter; the ſecond of Ninus, call'd Ops; 

and the third of Semiramis herſelf, un- 

der the title of 7uno. This temple was 
afterwards deſtroy'd by Xerxes. In it 

this virago of a queen was buried, and 

her heart is ſaid to have been put in a globe 

of gold at the top of the chappel. 

This city was afterwards much im- ,.,, ., 
prov'd and beautified by Nabuchadnezar, | Nabu- 
as both ſacred and prophane writers affirm : chadne- 
Particularly the palace which he fo much zar. 
boaſted of, that it brought a judgment 
from heaven upon him. . 

Babylon is ſaid to have continued for 
ſeveral ages in great ſplendor, the glory of 
the whole earth, as Tſaiah calls it; and 
as Pauſanias terms it, the moſt glorious 
city the ſun ever beheld. Bur the great 
Cyriis; king of Perſia, by an unheard of 
ſtratagemn, became maſter of it, when it 
was thought to have been impregnable, 


and indeed was ſo at that time. That 
68 victorious 
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Taken by victorious prince, being appointed. by 


Cyrus 
after an 
odd man- 
ner. 


heaven to depreſs the Mirian pride, 
taurn'd the courle of the Euphrates,” and 
enter'd the city by 

then dry, and fo, in ſpite of the walls, 
and gates of braſs, he became maſter of 
it, before they were aware. The city 
was ſo large, that Ariſtotle ſays, Cyrus 
had been three days maſter of one half of 


it, before thoſe of the other ſide knew 


that he had taken it. But this great con- 


' queror did not demoliſh it; for it was, af- 


Seleucia 
built. 


Bagdad. 


Shuſhan. J 


ter his time, rich and magnificent; inſo- 

nuch that Alexander is ſaid to have found 
„ e talents of gold, which, ac- 
cording to the former computat ion of ta- 
lents, as us'd by this author, amount to 
nine hundred millions Rerling. Nor was 
this famous city ruin'd by Alexander; 
but ſoon afterwards, Seleucus Nicanor, or 
his ſon Autiochus, having the vanity to 
build-a city after his own name, founded 
Seleucia 50 miles north of Babylon, up- 
on the Tygris, where it falls into the Eu- 
phrates. To this new city he tranſplan- 
ted 5, or 600,000 ſouls from Babylon, 
which gave the Ong ſtroke to that 
city, of which there is ſo little memory 
now left, that, by the beſt accounts we 
have, no body can tell where Babylon the 
great ſtood. 

Our author ſays, Bagdad was built up- 
on the ruins of Babylon; but that muſt 
bea miſtake, for Babylon, by all accounts, 
was upon Euphrates, and it is evident that 
Bagdad ſtands upon the Tygris, above 
100 miles from the meeting of the two ri- 
vers. 

This city is placed by our author in 
36 degrees of latitude, but by others in 

It was firſt founded by the ſecond 
caliph of the Saracens, about the middle 
of the VIIIth century, as Salmon ſays. It 
was taken and retaken ſeveral times 
by the Turks and Perſians, but has been 
for many years paſt in the poſſeſſion 
of the former. It is much decay'd 
from what it once was, and our author 
fays, that, when he was in that country, 
it was not equal to Briſtol either in bulk 
or beauty. 

Sir Thomas's company purſuing their 
way to Aleppo, which he ſays is 40 days 
journey from Bagdad by the caravan, 
paſs'd by the ancient Shuſban, the ſpring 
palace of the Median Kings, as Ecba- 


taue was their ſummer reſidence, and Ba- 


bylon the winter. It was built by Da- 
rius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes ; and now goes 
by the name of Yaldac or Baldac. It 
lies upon the river Choaſpes, which took 
its riſe from the mountain Jaaro, and fell 
into the ſea near Baſſora. This city was 
120 furlongs, or 15 miles, in compaſs, 
beautified with walls, palaces, and tem- 
ples, The King's palace is 


the bed of that river, 


8 
faid to haye 


— 


been built by Mordecai, when he was 
become favourite to Abaſbuerus; the out- 
fide of it is ſaid to have been of checquer'd 
marble; it was arch'd and ſupported by 
pillars richly gilded; c. But now lies in 
rubbiſh, as Babylon does; ſo that it is 
not eaſy to fix the particular place of its 
ſituation I omit what our author ſays 
of Paradiſe, or the garden of Eden's ha- 
ying been near this place, becauſe it is t 
little purpoſe to diſpute about the ſituati- 
on of places before the flood, when we 
find ſo little certainty as to others ſo ma- 
ny ages after, and conſequently ſo much 
nearer our own times, Nor did I think 
it proper to trouble the reader with our 
author's ſucceſſion of the Perſian kings 
from Nimrod, ſince our buſineſs is not to 
write the hiſtory of any particular empire 
or kingdom, We ſhall therefore proceed 
to the other obſervations he makes upon 
this country, and then follow him through 
other parts of the eaſt, till his return 
homeward. Env 

Our author obſeryes that this country 
of Perſia had been known by ſeveral 
names, ſuch as Guth, Cuſb, Elam, Ar- 
ſacia, Artea, Saracenia, and Azenica. 
But Perſia was the moſt famous name, 
and that by which it was known in 
its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, It is bound- 


'Boaox II. 


ed by India proper, or the Mogul's do- The (+ 


minions, on the caſt; 


the Indian ocean, gien 7 


and the gulph of Per ſia, on the ſouth ; the ebe 


river T7ygris on the weſt; and a part 
of Tartary, and the Caſpian ſea, on the 
north, Nor does the Tygris ſeem to 
be an improper boundary for Perſia, al- 
tho' the Turks may poſſeſs, at this 


preſent, ſome parts of provinces eaſt'of 


that river, becauſe, as that depends 
upon chance of war, or, more properly, 
upon providence, what has been gain'd 
by the Turks at one time, may be reco- 
ver'd by the Fe. ſiaus at another. It is 
pretty near as broad as long; our au 
thor reckoning it from Candahar to Ba- 
bylon (by which he means Bagdad) 
1320 miles, and from the bay of Ormus 
to the borders of Tartary is 1488 miles. 
The air muſt be ſuppos'd to be very 
different in this large country, which, as 
it lies in our maps, is ſituated between 
25 and 45 degrees of lat. The north and 


eaſt provinces of it are very fertile; but 
the ſouth and weſtern, except where the ri- 


vers water the ground, are ſandy and bar- 
ren: But in general Perſia is a healthful 
country. | Salmon ſays, the air in the 
ſouth parts, eſpecially at Gambroon, is 
very ſickly in the ſpring and fall, which 
proves very fatal to the European factors. 

The people are generally ſtrait, and 


The ait. 


well limb'd, tawny complexion'd, chear- Ie . 


ful, but very much given to luſt. 
men are good ſoldiers, and lovers of glory. 


They 


The ple. 
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their heads, for their prophet to pull them 


Their 
freſs. 


filk and gold, with a gold fringe at the 


The wo- 


te ans. 


Upon their heads they wear wreathes of 


colour as they fancy. 


The cour+ * 


ſatin, or tiſſue; are very tempting, and 


They ſuffer no hair to grow, but upon 
their upper lip, which they let grow to a 
great length, and turn it downwards; 
and they have one lock upon the crown of 


up by at the laſt judgment; the reſt of 
the hair they ſhaye, and by rubbing the 
skin, two or three times, with the oyl 
Dowac, prevent its growing again. 


calicoe, both. to ſhelter them from the 
ſan, and by way of helmet; but the 
reat people have theirs interwoven with 


tying. They wear nothing about their 

ks, and their other garments are much 
of the ſame faſhion with thoſe already 
mention'd, us'd by the Iadiaus; their 
Moes or rather ſlippers of leather, of ſuch 


The women are not tall, but well ſhap'd 
and comely, rather fat than lean; they 
are naturally pale, which they mend by 
painting; they are generally black hair'd, 
their forchead high, eyes black, noſes 
high, pretty large mouth, thick lips, and 
round cheeks. When they go abroad, 
they are veil'd, and ſpeak to no body; 
the ordinary ſort, when they ride a- 
broad, ſit as men do; but the better ſort 
upon camels in a cage unſeen. They let 
their hair hang in curls upon their ſhoul- 
ders, or plated in a cawl of gold, with a 
chain of pearl round their face and chin. 
Their cars and noſes are hung with rich 
pendants and rings, and their arms, hands, 
and legs, painted in flowers, Sc. 

The ladies of pleaſure are laſcivious in 
their carriage and dreſs, dancing about to 
the tune of their bells and timbrels, to 
which they make every muſcle keep time. 
Their habit is looſe and gawdy, but un- 
der it they uſe drawers of gold brocade, 


will either drink, or do any thing, for 
money, which they are very fond of. 

When the King has any feaſt, the 
queens may be preſent; but when he 
has a mind to drink hard, they with- 
draw to make way for their betters, 
the timbrel dancers. | Mr. Salmon ſays, 
the dreſs both of men and women is 
prodigious expenſive. A man's turbant 
will coſt him ten pound, and the finer 
fort a great deal more; their ſaſhes from 
20 to 100 crowns; and a cloſe bodied 
coat of ſable, which none will be with- 
out that is able to purchaſe it, coſts 100 /7. 
And if we reckon their furniture for ri- 
ding, a ſmall ſum will not epuip a man or 
woman of faſhion in that country. 

Nor are they lets chargeable at their 
tables; not in their extravagant eating 
or drinking, but in their diſhes and cups, 
which are all gold in the perſons of qua- 


| they had; which was, that, altho' ſome 
of them would drink pretty hard, they 
neyer urg'd any body elſe to drink, but 
every one drank at his pleaſure, and re- 
tir'd when he had a mind. | 

They begin their boys very early to e ex. 
all forts of exerciſe, and to bear fatigue, erciſes. 
and to live hardly. They train them up 
from four years old to wreſtling, running, 
ſhooting with bow and fuſce, riding, 
cudgelling, and ſuch like. And indeed 
they are very active at all thoſe, No- 
thing is more common with them than to 
cleave an orange with an arrow at full 
ſpeed a horſeback, and that not only when 
the orange hangs in their view either before 
or on one fide, but when they are paſt it, 
they will turn their body round, and hit 
the mark while their horſe is going on at 
full carrier; by which practice, as they 
are retiring before an enemy, they do as 
much miſchief with their arrows, as in 
the attack. In time of peace, the men 
amuſe themſelves in hunting, hawking, 
Sc. And the people of buſineſs are very 
induſtrious in their ſeveral employments. 

They have a great liking to poetry, 
and are great encouragers of ſuch as ſpend 
their time that way, giving great rewards 
for very indifferent verſes. They are like- 
wiſe fond of muſick, and make eunuchs of 
boys for the ſake of their voices, as well as 
as to guard their ſeraglios. But one re- 
markable difference there is between the 
Her ſian eunuchs and the Italians, vis. 
that ſome of the former have been hrave 
men and great generals, whereas the latter 
are emaſculated in every ſenſe of the word. 

They are fond of marrying their chil- 
dren ſoon, to augment the number of ſol- 
diers for the Sophi, and of ſouls to praiſe 
Ma homet in heaven; and, as their Alcho- 
ran allows poligamy under thoſe pretences, 
ſo it allows inceſtuous marriages under 
colour of preſerving love in families. 
The friends on both ſides generally make 
up the match, and when all matters 
are agreed, the bride is bravely mounted 
on horſeback, cover'd with a vail of 
lawn, and conducted by one troop of her 
friends, and met, about half way, b 
another, and being enter'd the Moſch, . 
the prieſt demands their mutual conſents, 
and that of their parents, and then joining 
their hands, ties a cord about both 
their bodies, and takes a mutual oath of 
them, regiſters the time of the mar- 
riage, and ſo diſmiſſes them. At night 
the bride is bath'd and perfum'd, and if 
ſhe is found to be a maid, or thought ſo, 
the next night the new married couple 
bath together, if not, ſhe is ſent back 
with diſgrace, and the marriage void. 

In burying their dead, they embalm 
ſome; but the bodies of the poorer ſort 


mar- 
riages. 


Burial: 


lity's houſes, And one very good cuſtom 


are fill'd with bitumen, or juice of cedar, 
| | and 
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and fo buried n deep | pits in their cemi- 
taries, but never in their Moſchs, nor in 
any place where another has been buried, 
becaufe they will not diſturb the bones of 
one dead friend for the ſake of another. 
The head of the corps is laid towards 
Medina, and the friends of the deceas'd 
watch ſeven. days about the grave, ſinging 
pſalms, and performing other acts of de- 
votion, to chaſe away evil ſpirits: For 
they believe that when a muſſulman is 
buried, Muengar and Quarequar, two 
ugly devils, attack the corps, the one 
with an iron club, and the other with a 
flaming braſs hook, commanding the de- 


ccas'd to raiſe his head, at which time his 


foul returns to him. Then he makes his 
confeſſion, and if his life has been vertu- 
ous, the two devils fly away, and give 
place to two angels in white filk, who 
take charge of him till the laſt judgment ; 


but if his yices got the better of his ver- 


tues, in his life time, he is conſign'd to 
the two devils, to be knock'd down by 
the club, and rais'd up with the hook, 
alternately, till Mabomet, or his diſciple 
Hali, call a council to deliver him out of 
of this pyrgatory, | 
Having thus touch'd upon the religion 
of the Perſians, we Thall follow our author 
in giving a ſhort account of Mahomet, 


and the manner of his framing and intro- 


ducing his impoſture in thoſe parts; and 
altho* it may be thought more proper to 
have reſery'd the following hiſtory of 
Mahomet till we come to treat of Arabia, 
the place of his birth, yet ſince we find 
it in the relation of Sir Thomas Herbert's 


travels, we ſhall inſert it in this place. 


I have now before me the life of Maho- 
met by Monſieur Boulainvilliers, tran- 
ſlated into Exgliſb : And J cannot ſay but 
he has very artfully work'd it up, and 
makes Mahomet appear indeed a prophet, 
as he call'd himſelf, But altho' I la- 
ment the diviſions of the eaſtern church at 
that time, and blame thoſe who either by 
their ignorance, or obſtinacy, or perhaps 
for worſe reaſons, were the occaſions of 
them, yet I cannot believe that Mahomet's 
deſign was ſo good as that gentleman repre- 
ſents it; and I cannot help thinking that 
the book has been written to ſupport the 
Arian or Socinian cauſe, eſpecially p. 220, 
where he ſays, © He certainly had read 
the Holy Scriptures of both Teſtaments ; 
«© and he has applied them very happily 
« to matters contain'd in his Alchorar : 
% For, altho' he /zems to have alter dthe 
« Paſſages he quoted in ſome places, tis 
„plain he had no farrher meaning in it, 
than to ſatisfy the prejudices of his coun- 
« trymen, and to improve their opinions 
« and traditions upon ſeveral articles 
e jn themſelves of little importance. 
P. 221 he adds, © Furthermore, he has 


n 


=== | deaux ſays, was his uncle. 


1 Book III 
4 not attack'd the Chriſtian feligion - 

rectly; it is rather jronically, and ſeems 

not applicable but only to the abuſes of 
it, which all the world acknowledge, and 

of which he himſelf had been an eyc- 

witneſs. For, ſince he has not alone e- 
ſtabliſh'd the Unity of GOD as the 
baſis of all truth in religion; the ne- 
ceſſity of loving him, and of obeying 

his laws, which only conſiſt in making- 
a right uſe of the reaſon he has given 

us; but alſo the reſurrection, the final 

judgment, and ſtate of retribution, which 

are the particular doctrines of Chriſtia- 

nity ; in ſhort, fince he acknowledges 

the truth of the miſſion of JESUS 

CHRIST, his birth of a virgin, his 

miracles, and the ſanctity of his doctrine, 

he ſeems to have adopted and embraced 

all that is moſt maryellous in Chriſtia- 

nity itfelf; ſo that what he retreach'd, 

relates obyiouſly to THOSE ABvusrs A- 

LoNE, Which it was impoſſible he 

ſhould not condemn, *? | 

This quotation, with what follows in 

this place, and ſeveral other parts of the 
book, made me yery cautious of taking 

Mahomet's life upon this author's word. 

For I own myſelf not of thoſe faſhionable 

divines who think the Divinity of CuRIs r 
a contradiction to the Unity of GOD, or 
that, applauding the ſanQity of Our Sa- 
viour's doctrine, makes an atonement for 
throwing out his ſatisfaction for the ſins of 
mankind. Nor can I rank theſe great ar- 
ticles among thoſe abuſes alone which 
Mahomet could not but condemn, 

The reader therefore will not be ſur- 
priz'd if I chuſe to ſtick to Dr. Prideaux's 
life of Mahomet rather than the other, eſ- 
pecially fince Boulainvilliers gives no 
youchers for his account, and Dr. Pri- 
deaux ſays nothing without book, but 
quotes his .authors for every part of the 
life of the impoſtor. And as I deſign 
to ſay nothing more of Mahomet or his 
religion but what I ſball ſay in this place, 
I ſhall ſupply Sir Thomas Herbert's ac- 
count out of Dr. Prideaux. 


Mahomet, the great impoſtor, and 


founder of that falſe religion, (ſince ſpread me: re 


through great part of Aſia and Africa, s 


and ſet up in ſuch ſplendor, inthatſamous * 2 


city in Europe, which, to this day, bears 
the name of the firſt Chriſtian emperor,) 
was born in the city of Mecca, not far 
from the Red Sea, in May, 571, or 574, 
Juſtinian II. being emperor of the eaſt, 
and Coſroe king of Perſia. Sir Thomas 
fays, his father was Abdar, an idolater, 
and his mother Emma, a Jeweſs. His 


parents being poor, he was taken into the 
houſe of Zayed Ben Hartah, or Abu Ta- 


leb, a rich merchant, who, as Dr. Pri- 


This man 
bred him to his buſineſs, and employed 


him, 
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him, as his ſactor, till he was 25, and at 
his death leſt Mahomet in good circum- 
ſtances. But the war between Coſroe and 
the emperor making trade at a low ebb, 
he got into the army, firſt, againſt the 
Perſians, under Heraclius, and aftet- 
wards for them. Having, by the war, 
encreas'd his ſtock, he ſet up for himſelf, 
and getting a good number of Tartars 
and Arabians in his own pay, he defeated 
one party of Chriſtians, and afterwards 
got the better of a body of Perſians. But 
the Perſiaus ſoon after falling upon him, 
with a greater force, defeated his banditti, 
and took his money, he himſelf being ob- 
lig d to fly upon a dromedary, and leave 
his men to be cut off. 

His next ſtep to recover himſelf was to 


betake himſelf to his old trade, and get- 


ting into the ſervice of Cadigha, a rich 
widow of Mecca, whoſe agent he became, 
he inſinuated himſelf fo far into her good 
graces, that ſhe married him, by which 
he became one of the richeſt men in 
Mecca. | | 

With his riches, his ambition increas'd, 
and finding the broils among the Chriſti- 
ans roſe high upon the murder of the em- 
peror Mauritius by Phocas, who, to the 
great ſcandal of Chriſtianity, was counte- 
nanc'd by the pope of Rome, Mahomet 
gave out that he was ordain'd to reform 


the world, and to give a more perfect 


The al- 


choran. 


Maho- 


met's 
pretend- 
ed mirg- 
cles: 


ſyſtem of religion than either Moſes or 
Cukrs r had taught. 

During his trading, he had got ac- 
quainted with many Jews and Chriſtians, 
eſpecially with Abdia Ben Salon, a Fer- 


ſian Jew, with one Sergius, an Italian 


monk, a Sabellian heretick, and one 
2 of Antioch, a Neſtorian. Thoſe 
e conſulted about his defign of reforma- 
tion, and to them he is ſaid to have been 
indebted, not only for putting his Alcho- 
ran into a dreſs, and good ſtile, (for he was 
an illiterate man himſelf) but likewife 
for the ſubſtance of it: For it is a jum- 
ble of Judaiſm, Paganiſm, and Chriſtia- 
nity, huddled together. 
But being preſs d to ſhew his commiſſi- 
on, as Moſes and CarisT did, by work- 
ing miracles in confirmation of the doctrine 
he taught, he is ſaid by ſome to have bred 
up pigeons to feed out of his ears, which 
he pretended to be angels, Who came to re- 
vcal my ſteries. But left this trick ſhould 
not take, or that it ſhould be diſcover'd, 
he told his followers, that GOD had con- 
firm'd the revelations given to the Jews 
and Chriſtians by miracles; but that find- 
ing that, notwithſtanding thoſe miracles, 
the followers of both the former prophets 
had turn'd aſide from the precepts given 
them, it had been predeſtinated that this 
third diſcovery, which he was command- 
ed to exhibit to the world, ſhould be con- 
No XVII. 6. | 


* 


529 
firm'd by the ſword; and the ſucceſs 
which his arms, and thoſe of his diſciples 
ſhould have; would ſhew the world, bet- 
ter than walking through the ſea, or 
railing the dead, the truth of his doctrinec. 
But, becauſe his lend carnal life was a 
great objection to his progreſs, and was 
made uſe of by many, not without reaſon, 
to ridicule his pretence to revelation ; 
whether by the advice of his two aſſiſt- 
ants, as is ſaid by ſome, or by his own ſa- 
gacity, he retir'd himſelf for two or three ,,. „ 
years together, for ſeveral hours every 3 
day, to a cave near Mecca, where his 
accomplices are beliey'd to have met him 
privately, and by degfees to have com- 
pil'd the A/choran. But as he was too much 
given to luſt, to give himſelf up to the 
Spirit, he contriv'd one chapter. of his A. 
choran to juſtify what he would not a- 
bandon ; and therefore, under pretence of 
multiplying the followers of the true reli- 
gion, and furniſhing paradice with ſouls, 
he allow'd poligamy, and as many concu- 
bines as true believers had a mind to; 
And being well aware, that the world, in 
general, was fonder of ſenſitive pleaſures 
then of joys purely ſpiritual, he dreſs'd up 
his paradiſe as a place where men enjoy 
all thoſe delights which humane nature is 
too fond of in this world, promiſing his 
proſelites abundance of fine women in pa- 
radiſe, and all other pleaſures which are 
apteſt to allure young rakes. 
This bait, together with his pretended 
ſequeſtration at certain hours, procur'd him 
ſome diſciples. As he was young, and very 71's pre- 
fond of his wife Cadigha, he made her his Jelites. 
firſt proſelite; and the next was Haly, the 
merchant's ſon” who had bred him; and 
after him Abu Becar, a man of conſidera- 
ble ſubſtance and authority in Mecca. 
Having thus by degrees got over ſome of 
the topping people of the city to his ſcheme, 
he took ſeveral wives from among them, 
inſomuch that he is ſaid to have had no 
leſs than 15, and ſome of them of the moſt 
conſiderable families of the place. With 
the aſſiſtance of his wives relations, he 
began to publiſh his new doctrines, and 
proclaim'd himſelf a prophet ſent by 
GOD to reform the world, and to de- 
ſtroy all idolaters. And accordingly one 
of the firſt principles of his Alchoran Idols df 
was, That there is but one GOD, and, im 
that all idols were to be deſtroyed. OS: 
But in his doctrine of the Unity he 
GophEAp, his heretical coadjutors had 
taught him to diſclaim the Trinity, and 
the Divinity of CHRIST, at the ſame 
time that he renounced the idolatry of 
the Arabiaus. And therefore he gave 
out that the aſcribing fons or daughters, 
or making aſſociates with G0 D, was 
impious and blaſphemous; and by the ex- ,., 
plaining that part of the Alcherau, he 73h the 
| | Tr init). 
6 T ſtruck 
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ſtruck at the root of Chriſtianity, as well * of lightning; : and from bande it is that 
as of the Heathen deities. | * he has the name of Alborac, that word 
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inſtructed in this religion was by the 
angel Gabriel, who was ſent from hea- 
ven to reveal it to him; but that 
his appearance was ſo glorious, that 
he could not bear the dazling ſplendor 
of it, and therefore fell into a trance 
every time he. came to 'him. This 
he gave out, to make the falling 
ſickneſs, to which he was ſubject, a 
means of promoting his impoſture ; and 
ſo every fit of that diſtemper pro- 
duced a new revelation, which had been 
concerted before hand by him as his aſſo- 
ciates; and when he had recovyer'd out 
of the fit, he dictated his pretended reve- 
lation to his ſecretary, and then gave the 
writing to his followers to get by heart, 
and the original was brought back to 
him, and laid up in a cheſt, which he 
call'd, the cheſt jo; his apoſi . 

Maho- But the government at Mecca, ſmel- 
met b:- ling out the impoſtor's deſign, to ſet up for 
miſped. royalty, and that he intended to get all 

temporal as well as ſpiritual power into his 

hands, ſet themſelves to oppoſe him with 

open force, and therefore baniſh'd him the 

town, and had put an end to his life and 

religion together, if ſome of his diſciples 

and relations had not fay'd him by their 

intereſt, | 

Having been ſhock'd with oppoſition 

in his own city, he was forced to retire to 

Medina, another town in Arabia, near 

the Red Sea, north of Mecca, where he 

found better reception, his religion having 

been preach'd up there by ſome of his 

followers before he arriv'd. But his wive's 

friend's having made up matters with the 

magiſtrates of Mecca, he went back to 

that city, and in the 12th year of his pre- 

* 1:6 ot {ended apoſtleſhip, he contriv'd his ſham 

Mabomet Cavalcade to heaven, of which we ſhall 

p-31.VII give a ſhort account, as Dr. Prideaux has 
Edit. it from the beſt authors. * 


kus pre- © At night, as he lay in his bed with 
tended © his beſt beloved wife Ayeſha, he heard a 
journey ©& knocking at his door; whereupon ri- 
kg « ſing, he found there the angel Gabriel, 
« with 70 pair of wings expanded from 

« hisfides, whiter than ſnow, and clearer 
than chriſtal, and the beaſt Alborac 

| „ ftanding by him, which they fay is 
Te beg“ the beaſt on which the prophets us'd to 
Alborac. « ride, when they were carried from 
h one place to another, upon the execu- 
tion of any divine command.  Maho- 
C net deſcribes it to be a beaſt as white 
« as milk, and of a mix'd nature, be- 
« tween an als and a mule, and of a ſize 
e between both, and of that extraordina- 
« ry ſwiftneſs, that his paſſing from one 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
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| The way in which he mes to be ſignifying lightning in the Arabic 


tongue. 

« As ſoon as Mahomet appear d at the 
door, the angel Gabriel moſt kindly 
embracing him, did, with a very ſweet 
and pleaſing countenance, ſalute him in 
the name of GOD, and told him, he 
was ſent to bring him unto GOD in 
heaven, where he ſhould ſee ſtrange 
myſteries, which were not lawful to be 


c feen by any other man, and then bid 


cc 


cc 
cc 
co 
cc 
cc 


him get upon A/borac. But the beaſt, 
it ſeems, having long lain idle, from 
the time of Cunls x till Mabomet (there 
having been no prophet in all that time 
to employ him) was grown ſo reſty and 
Skittiſh, that he would not ſtand ftill 
for Mahomet to get up upon him, till 
at length he was forced to bribe him to 
it, by promiſing him a place in para- 
dice ; whereupon having quietly taken 
him upon his back, the angel Gabriel 


leading the way, with the bridle of the 


cc 
cc 
10 


beaſt in his hand, he carried him from 
Mecca to Jeruſalem in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

On his coming thither, all the pro- 
„ phets and ſaints departed, appear'd at 


Carrie 


Maho- 


the gate of the temple to ſalute him, feu, 
« and from thence attending to the chief fen. _ 
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« oratory, deſir'd'him to pray for them, 


and then departed. Whereupon Ma- 
homet with the * Gabriel going 
out of the temple, found there a Lad- 
der of Light ready fix d for th 

which they immediately aſcended, lea- 


ving Aiborac there ty'd at a rock till 


their return. 

© On their arrival at the firft heaven, 
the angel Gabriel knock'd at the gate, 
and having inform'd the porter who he 
was, and that he had brought Mahe- 
met, the friend of GOD with him, by 
divine command, the gates were imme- 
diately open'd, which he deſcribes to 
be of a prodigious largeneſs. This on 
heaven, he tells us, was all of 
ſilver, and that he there ſaw the a 
hanging from it by chains of gold, each 
of them being of the bigneſs of mount 
Noho near Mecca, and that, in 
thoſe ftars, angels kept watch and 
ward for the guard of heaven, to keep 


The fr 
heavey 


off the devils from approaching near it, 


leſt they ſhould overhear and know 


what was there done. On his firſt en- He mee: 
tering into this heaven, he ſays, he met Adam. 


with an old decrepit man, and this was 
our firſt father Adam, who immediate- 
ly embraced him, giving GOD thanks 
for ſo great a ſon, and then recommend- 
ed himſelf to his prayers. As he en- 
ter'd farther, he ſaw a multitude of an- 


place to another, was as rn as that l gels of all manner of ſhapes; ſome in 


be that 


e meets 
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"The cock, 
angel. 


« that of men, others in that of birds, 
« and others in beaſts of all forts. Among 
« thoſe who appear'd in the ſhape of 
e birds, he ſaw a Cock of colour as white 


as ſnow, and of ſo prodigious a big- 


« neſs, that his feet ſtanding upon the 
« firſt heaven, his head reach'd up to 
« the ſecond, which was at the diſtance 
« of Foo years journey from it, accord- 
ing to the uſual rate of travelling upon 


earth. But others among them, as they 


« relate this matter from their prophet, 
« hyperbolize much higher concerning it, 
6e telling us that the head of this cock 
reaches up through all the ſeven hea- 
* yens, as far as the throne of G O P, 
« which is above ſeven times higher, and 
c in the deſcription of him, ſay that his 
« wings are all over deck'd with Carbun- 


cles and Pearls, and that he extends 


« his wings, one to the caſt, and another 
to the weſt, at a diſtance proportiona- 
« ble to his heighth. 

“Concerning all theſe, the impoſtor 
ce tells us the angel Gabriel inform'd him, 
« that they were angels, who did, from 
ce thence, intercede with GOD, for all 
« living creatures on the earth. That 
« thoſe who interceded for men, had the 
« ſhape of men, and thoſe who inter- 
4 ceeded for beaſts, the ſhape of beaſts; 
and thoſe who interceded for birds, the 
“ ſhape of birds, according to their ſeve- 
« ral kinds. And that as to the great 
% cock, he was the chief angel of the 
« cocks, that every morning, GOD ſing- 
« ing an holy hymn, this cock conſtantly 
« join'd with him in it by his crowing, 


Which is ſoloud, that all hear it that are 


« in heaven and earth, except Men and 
« Fartes, and then all the other cocks in 
« heaven and earth crow alſo. But when 
« the day of judgment ſhall draw near, 
« GOD ſhall command him to draw in 
« his wings, and crow no more, which 
« ſhall be a ſign that that day is at hand, 
« to all that are in heayen and earth, ex- 
e cepting ſtill Men and Fairies, who be- 
<« ing before deaf to his crow ing, ſhall not 


e then be ſenſible of his ſilence. This cock | 


« the Mahometans look on to be in that 


« preat fayour with GOD, that whereas | 


it is a common ſaying with them, that 


« there are three voices which GOD al- 
« ways hears; they reckon the firſt the 
voice of him that is conſtantly reading 
« the Alchoran; the fecond, the voice of 
« him, who carly every morning, prays 
« for the pardon of his ſins; and the 
« third, the voice of this cock when he 
« croweth, which they ſay is ever moſt 
«< acceptable to him. | 

« All this ſtuff of the cock Abdollah 
< [| for ſo he call'd Salon the Jew | helped 


'« Mahomet to out of the Talmudiſts ; 


for it is all borrow'd from them, with 


* 


e ſome little variation only to make it 
« look not totally the ſame. For in the 
« tratt Bava Baltira of the Babyloniſh 
«& Talmud we have a ſtory of ſuch a pro- 
ce digious bird call'd Z;z, which ſtanding 
« with his feet upon the earth, reaches 
« unto the heayens with his head, and 
« with the ſpeading of his wings darkens 
e the whole orb of the ſun, and cauſcs 
ce a total eclipſe thereof. This bird the 
« Chaldee paraphraſe on the Pfalms ſays, 
« is a Cock, which he deſcribes of the 
« ſame bigneſs, and tells us that he crows 
« before the LORD. And the ſame pa- 
* raphraſt on 7ob tells us of him, and of 
his crowing every morning before the 
« LORD, and that GOD gives him 
« wiſdom for this purpoſe; . 
« From this erk heaven, the impoſtor The ſe- 

« tells us, he aſcended up into the ſecond, cend hea- 
« which was at the diſtance above men- 
ce tion'd ] of 500 years journey above it 
and this he makes the diſtance of every 
« one of the ſeven heavens each above 
|< the other. Here the gates being open'd 
c to him as in the firſt heaven, at his en- 
trance he met Noah, who rejoycing He meets 
« much at the ſight of him, recommended Noah. 
'« himſelf to his prayers. In this heaven, 
% which was made of pure gold, he tells 
« us, he ſaw twice as many angels as in 
« the other, and, among them, one of a 
« prodigious greatneſs; for his feet being 
&« placed on this ſecond heaven, his head 
« reached to the third. 

« From the ſecond, he aſcended to the erh 
« third, which was made of precious heaven. 
“ ſtones, where, at the entrance, he met 
« Abraham, who alſo recommended him- Abraham 
« ſelf to his prayers. And there he ſaw 
« ͤvaſt many more angels than in the 
« former; and among them another great 
one of ſo prodigious a fize, that the 
“ diſtance between his two eyes was as 
“ much as 70,000 days journey, accord- 
« ing to our rate of travelling. But Maho- 
« here Mahomet was out in his mathe- met our 
« maticks; for, the diſtance between a cad 
«© man's eyes being in proportion to his ion. 
« heighth, but as one is to ſeventy two, 
according to this rate, the heighth of 
this angel muſt have been near 14,000 
« years. journey, Which is four times as 
« much as the highth of all his ſeven hea- 
« yens put together; and therefore it is 
impoſſible ſuch an angel could ever 
« ſtand within any one of em. But here 
« he places him with a large table before 
« him, in which he was continually wri- 
« ting in, and blotting out. 'The angel 
« Gabriel told this was the angel of 
« death, who continually writes into the 
« table, which he had before him, the 
« names of all that are to be born, and 
there computes the days of their life, 


„ and as he finds they have compleated 


« the 
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The 
fourth 


heaven. 


_ Joſeph. 


met to be 
bis ſupe- 
viour. 
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The UXIVERSAL 


the number aſlign's them, again he 
blots them out, and that whoever has 
his name thus blotted out by him, im- 
mediately dies. | 

From hence he aſcended up to the 
ſourth heaven, which was all of Ene- 
rald; where, at his entrance he met 
Joſeph, the ſon of Jacob, who recom- 
mended himſelf to his prayers. In this 
heaven he ſaw a vaſtly greater number 
of angels than in the former; and a- 
mong them another great angel reach- 
ing to the fifth heaven, who was con- 
tinually weeping and making great la- 
mentation and mourning. This the an- 
gel Gabriel told him, was for the fins 
of men, and the deſtruction which they 
did thereby bring er themſelves. 

« From hence he aſcended to the fifth 
heaven, which was made of Adamant, 
where , he found Moſes, who recom- 
mended himſelf to his prayers. There 
alſo the number of angels increas'd. 


Going up to the ſixth, which was 


of Carbuncle, he found John the Bap- 
tiſt, who recommended himſelf to his 
prayers. The number of _— here 
was much greater than in the former. 
« From hence he aſcended to the ſe- 


venth, which was all made of divine 


light. Here he ſound Jesus CnRIST, 
where it is to be obſery'd he alters his 
ſtile; for he faith not that J=3vs 
Cnrr1sT recommended himſelf to his 
prayers, but that he recommended him- 
ſelf to CurisT, defiring him to pray 


for him; whereby he acknowledges 


But 


it was his uſage thro' the whole ſcheme | 


him certainly to be the greater. 


of his impoſture, thus to flatter the 
ehriſtians on all occaſions. Here he ſays 
he found a much greater number of an- 
gels, than in all the other heavens be- 
ſides; and among them one extraordi- 
nary angel, having 70,000 heads, and 
in every head 70,000 tongues, and 


every tongue uttering 70,000 diſtin& | 


voices at the ſame time, with which he 
continu'd day and night inceſſantly 
praiſing GOD. 


© The angel Gabriel having brought 


him thus far, told him, it was not | 


permitted, him to go any farther, and 
therefore directed him to aſcend the reſt 
of the way to the throne of GOD b 
himſelf, which he fays he perform'd 
with great difficulty, paſſing through 
waters and ſnow, and many other ſuch 
difficult paſſages, till he came where 
he heard a voice ſay ing to him, O Ma- 
homet! Salute thy Creator; from 
whence aſcending higher, he came to a 
place where he ſaw a vaſt extenſion of 
light, of that exceeding brightneſs, 
that his eyes could not bear it. And 


this was the habitation of the Almigh- | 


& 


cc 


TRAVELLER. 


the right ſide of which, he ſays, GOD's 
name, and his own were written, in 


Book II. 


ty, where his throne was placed; on 


3 
fFoOrone 
GOD. of 


theſe Arabic words, La ellah ellallah, 


Mahumed reſul allah. There is no 
GOD but GOD, and Mahomet is 
GOD's prophet. This is the Creed of 
the Mahometans ; which words he al- 
ſo ſays were written upon the gates of 


all the ſeven heavens he paſs'd thro'; . 


gBeing approach'd to the preſance of 
GOD, as near as within two bows 
ſhots, he tells us, he ſaw him fitting 
on his throne, with a covering of 
70,000 vails before his face ; that on 
his drawing thus near, in ſign of his fa- 
your, he put forth his hand, and laid 


it upon him, which was of that ex- 


ceeding coldneſs, that it pierced to the 
very marrow of his back, and he could 
not bear it. That after this, GOD, 
entring into a very familiar converſe 
with him, reyeal'd unto him many 
hidden myſteries, made him underſtand 
the whole of his law, and gave him 
many things in charge, concerning his 
inſtructing men in the knowledge of it: 
and, in concluſion, gave him man 

privileges above the reſt of mankind; 
as that he ſhould be the perfecteſt of 
all creatures; that, at the day of judg- 
ment he ſhould be honour'd and ad- 
yanc'd above the reſt of mankind ; that 
he ſhould be the Redeemer of all that 
believe in him ; that he ſhould have 
the knowledge of all languages ; and 
laſtly, that the ſpoils of all whom he 
ſhould conquer in war, ſhould belong 
to him alone, And then returning, he 
found the angel Gabriel, tarrying for 
him, at the place where he had left 
him, who conducting him back thro' 


the ſeyen heavens, the ſame way that 


he brought him, ſet him again u 

Alborac, which they had left at Jeru- 
ſalem, and taking the bridle, as be- 
fore, conducted him to Mecca, in the 
ſame manner as he had brought him 
from thence. And all this was done in 
the ſpace of the tenth part of a night. 


But as ridiculous as this journey of his 


muſt have appear'd in the eyes of all 
ple of ſenſe, yet his father-in-law 225 


y | Bekar giving into it made it be ſwal- 


low'd, and when it once took, every thing 
he ſaid after that, paſs'd as an oracle ; 
altho* to do juſtice to the Arabians, up- 
on his firſt declaration, that he had per- 


form'd this jant in the tenth 


part of one 


night, they laugh'd at him for his folly, 
and there wanted the credit of his diſci- 


ple to make it go down. 


And for ſome 


time after it was a diſputed point among 
the muſſulmen, whether the prophet was 


in the body ox out of the body, 


when 
this 


Chap. VI. $r Thomas Herbert's acconnt vf Perſia. 
this happen d, or more properly ſpeaking | 


: 


whether he had a viſion of what he'faid 
he ſaw, or if the journey was real: But 
their doctors at laſt gave it for a real jour- 
ney, and it is receiv'd as ſuch by the 
Mahometans all the world over. 
Having eftabliſh'd his credit then by 
this out of the way ſtory, he to 
build up his religion by the help of the 


| ſword, as he had declar'd in his Achoran, 


of bis 
followers, 


to have been the way by which GOD 
had appointed this laſt diſpenſation to be 
propagated. To this end he appointed 
his chief proſelites, Hali, Abu Bekar, 
and Oſman, as his generals over ſuch 
forces as their joint ſtocks could raiſe. It 
is true, their firſt expeditions were rather 
robberies- than any ſet war; but as they 
ſoon became a formidable banditti, and 
made all the priſoners they took ſubmit 
to their prophet's doctrine, they gave 
umbrage to all their neighbours, and par- 
ticularly the le of Mecca, who out 
of jealouſy of his ambition, laid a plot to 
ſurprize and cut him off; which he ha- 
ving private notice of, fled to Medina, 
and this elopement gave birth to the great 


Era by which the Mahometans reckon 


their time, which they call the Hegira, 
or the flight of the prophet, as we com- 
pute our years of GOD. This flight 
happen'd Ju 16, in the year of our 
Lord 622. But their computing their 
time by moons occaſions great uncertainty 
as to the time of beginning their year, 
and the Hegirg falls out at different ſea- 
ſon of the year. 

But we are told the Per/ians have ano- 
ther computation by ſolar years, having 
365 days, as we make uſe of, but only 
with this difference, that they have no 
intercalary days, or leap year: And Dr. 
Prideaux ſays, their æra is from the ad- 
vancement of Teſdegird to the throne, 
which was in our 634. But they like- 
wiſe make uſe of the Hegira and lunar 
year, Which diverſity makes their reckon- 
ing confus'd, as we obſerv'd in the Indo- 

- | 0p 

Mahomet, after his flight from Mecca, 
being ſettled at Medina, married his daugh- 
ter Fatima, by his beloved wife Cadigha, 
to his diſciple Hali. She was the only 
child who ſurviv'd him, notwithſtanding 
his many wives, and his being ſaid to 
have been, in a very extraordinary de- 
gree, fitted by nature for procreation of 
children. He us'd to ſay, there never 
were but four good women, viz. Aſaiah, 
the wife of Pharaoh, the mother oi 
Cxr1sT; his own wife Cadigha, and his 
daughter Fatima. 

Having ſent out his troops to pillage 
travellers, he got a good deal of booty 
from merchants, which brought a great 
number of thieviſh Arabs into his party: 

No XVII. 7. 


captains to oblige all that they conquer'd 


And then he gave inftriQtiotis to all his 
to ſubmit to his religion, or to pay a con- 
ſtant tribute for liberty of conſcience, 
which is the practice of all his followers to 
this day, | 

But he did not always meet wich e- 
qual ſucceſs, being ſometimes defeated 
by thoſe againſt whom he made war. 
But then he had an anſwer ready to ſuch H ex: 
as objected theſe diſappointments to him, cuſe for 
vi. that the defeat was occaſion'd by the _ | 
fins. of ſome one or more perſons in his ar- 
my, Which Gabriel had no commiſſion to 
reveal to him. And when ſome of his 
followers were ready to mutiny for having 
loſt ſome near relation, he told them, that 
thoſe perſons would have died at that 
time, althoꝰ they had ſtaid at home; for 
there being a certain predeftinated period 
of life to all men, it is no matter whe- 
ther they go to war or ſtay. at home, 
for they die no ſooner in the field than 
they ſhould have. done in their beds: 
Only with this difference, that they went 
directly to paradiſe, who died fighting 
for the faith. 

In one of his expeditions, where his 
party had got the better, and had put = 1711. 
a Whole tribe of Jewiſh 4rabs to the Fer bid. 
ſword; they fell to drinking and ga- ding ehe 
ming after this victory, and Being warm 1 ef 
with wine, and deeply cngag'd at play, 
a quarrel aroſe among them; which had 
like to have ruin'd all his ſcheme; bur, 
by his addreſs, he got all pacified: How- 
ever, leſt the ſame inconvenience ſhould 
happen again, the next fit of his old di- 
{temper brought a new reyelation, prohis 
biting drinking wine, and playing at all 
games of chance. 2 | 

But his countrymen of Mecca, being 
ſtill jealous of him, enter'd into a confede- 
racy with - the Jews of Arabia to deſtroy 
him; and to that end march'd an army 
of 10,000 men againſt him. The prophet 
being in no condition to make head againſt 
them, entrench'd himfelf, and leſt the 
camp ſhould be forced, he apply'd ſome 
golden weapons ſo opportunely among the 
cnemy's officers, that they retir'd and left 
him for that time. Soon after, having 
recruited - his army, he march'd againſt 
Mecca ; but after a skirmiſh with little ad- 
vantage of cither fide, they made up mat- 
ters, the people of Mecca allowing all 
their citizens who fayour'd his doctrine, 
free liberty to join him, and any, then in 
his army, who pleas'd, might retire to 
Mecca, whither he himſelf, or his diſci- 
ples might likewiſe go, provided they 
went without arms, and ſtaid but three 
days. | 

But now having eftabliſh'd his au- 
thority in his army, who had gor riches 
by 8 club reformation, he made himſelf 

be 
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Box Il 
proclaim'd not only the prophet of | as he pretended, Zainah, the daughter 
60D; but likewiſe King of the Faithful: of one vf the chief men of the 
So that he -ap'd the three great offices of in whdſe houſe he lodg'd, © poiſon'd a 
our Bleſſec. Saviour, tiling himſelf Kang, | ſhoulder of mutton, and ted it to 
Prieſt, and Propßhrn. bie for ſupper. Some ſay the mutton 
itherto he had appointed his followers 7 7% to him, and told him it was po- 
to ſhew the greateſt venetation towards ſou d; but that muſt be à fable; for al- 
alem, calling it the haly city; but] tho! he diſlik d the taſte of it, fo as to 
— about this time contracted a | ſpit out What he had put in his 

great avetſion to the Jews, he alter'd | the poiſon was ſo ſtrong that he never 
that. precept; and order d, by à new re- reer d it, but died of it three years af. 
_.  velation; that his di ſeiples ſhould pray | ter, and often in the time that he liv'd a- 
f 2 with their faces towards Mecca, and | ter that poiſon'd bit, he complain'd of 
Pre. perform all their pilgtimages to the | the fatal ſhoulder of mutton, and ray'd of 


N 
- 
{ 


temple there, inſtead of Jeruſalem; which 


contradiction to his former pretended di- 


me < 
followers, | that they left him upon it. 
But, to magnify this temple of Aecca, he 
pretended it was built in heaven for the 
angels to worſhip in, and, upon the cre- 
ation of Adam, it ferv'd for his ule, 
while be ſtaid in heaven, (where the 
impaſtor ſuppos d paradiſe to have been; 
bat after bis fall, he pray'd that he might 
have ſuch a temple upon earth, and GOD 
was pleas'd to ſend the ſimilitude of it, 
in curtains of light, to Mecca, according 
to which model Seth built one with ſtones 
and elay. But that having been de- 
ſtreyed by the flood, GOD Almighty 
commanded Abraham to build another in 
the ſame place, having ſhew'd him the 
form of it in a viſion, which Abraham 
and his fon 1Þbmae} perſorm'd. That 
after generations having polluted that 
temple with idol warſhip, Mahomet had 
orders from G OD to purge it, and con- 
ſectate it again to the ſervice of GOD. 
The truth of the matter, ftrip'd of Ma- 


homet's fiction, was, that this temple of | 


Mecca had been a heathen temple in 
as great veneration, among the Arabs, 
as that of Delphos among the Greets; 
and all their tribes reſorted to it, once 
a, year, to perform their idolatrous rites, 
till Mahomet made them change one. bad 
religion for another, and the fame temple 
has kept its reputation for ſanctity ever 
ſince among his followers. 

At his firſt publiſhing his doctrine by 
ſcraps, as he pretended to have receiv'd 
it from the angel Gabriel, he ſhew'd 
great regard. for the Jews, hoping thereby 
to make them his proſelites; but when 
he found, that they were great enemies to 
his religion, and by asking him ſuch que- 
ſtions as he could not tell how to anſwer, 
they, expos'd him and ridicul'd him, he 
took ſuch a mortal averſion to them, 
that he gave them no quarter, but ſold 
for ſlaves all that eſcap'd: the ſword. - 

In the 7th yearof the 
from Mecca, he took the city of Caibar, 
inhabited- by Jews, where out of curioſi- 


command fo ſcandaliz'd ſome of his | of 


the idols out of the temple, and to conſe- 


Hegira, or flight 


it at his death. | 

Having now gotten together an army 
10,000 men, he une xpectedly ſet upon 
Mecca, before they were prepar'd for 
him, having truſted to the peace that had 
been made between them; but Abu So- 
phian, who was the chief man of the city, 
and had been a mortal enemy to Mabo- 
met, applying himſelf to one of the im- 
poſtor's uncles, - who liv'd in the city, 
went with him to the camp, and owning 
his new religion, fay'd the city; but gave 
it up to Mabomet. The firſt thing he 
did was to deftroy all who refus'd to em- 
brace his religion; and then to deftroy all 


He take; 


New 


—_ it anew. * | 

he gaining of this city, and brin 

the inhabitants to his worſhip, . ſoon = 
vail'd with moſt parts of Arabia to come 
and fubmit to him; fo that in the TXth 
year of the Hegira, he ſaw himſelf a pow- 
erful prince, and ſent his govemors and 
deputies to all the chief provinces to ſet- 
tle his religion, and to deftroy the idols 
wherever they went. 5 . 
But now reſiding at Medina, he pro- 
pos d to make a pilgrimage to Merra, 
teaching his followers, that once in theis 
lives they were to do the ſame, if poſſible, 
or to get ſome other to perform it in their 
name. Having done his pilgrimage, and 
return'd to his houſe at Medina, he be- 
gan to decline apace, ſtill complaining that 
the poiſon, every now and then, burn d 
his bowels. Being at laſt ſeiz d with a ſe- 
ver, he became delirious, and calling for 
pen, ink, and paper, told them he would 
write a book which ſhould keep them 
from error aſter his death: But Omar, 
one of the chief of his followers, ſaid what 
he had already written was ſufficient, 
and fo forbad them to obey him, as not 
knowing what he ſaid. Soon after this 
he dy'd (in the 63d year of his age, ac- , 
cording to their reckoning, but the 6 iſt 
by ours) after he had kept his bed 13 days: 
His death occafion'd great confuſion a- 
mong his followers, there being many of 
them who would not believe he could die: 
But Abu Beler formerly mention'd ſhew'd: 


ty to try whether he was a prophet, 


them from ſeveral paſſages of the Alco- 
| ran, 
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And bu- 
rial. 


His cha- 
rater. 


* 


ran, tllat he was to die like other men, 
3 aſſur'd them that he was cer- 

There was a diſpute about his hurial 
which had ſet his diſciples together by 
the cars, but for the prudence of the ſame 
Abu Beker, who faid that Mabomet had 
often declar'd that a prophet onght to be 
buried in che place where. he died This 
ended the debate, and he was buried in 
the very room where he died, which was 
the chamber of his beloved wife Ayeſba : 
So that his having been buried at Mecca 
is a miſtake, and the ſtory of the coffin's 
being ſaſpended in the air by loadſtones is 
a ridiculous fable. * Un: 


This impoſtor was a man of 2 comely 
A 


ſpect, a proper ſtature, and affected to 
to reſemble Abraham : He 

had a piercing wit, and inſinuating beha- 
viour. In the former part of his life he 
was taken up with bloodſhed and rapine, 
ely in compliance with the temper of 

is countrymen, who were continually 
at variance, tribe againſt tribe, but inthe 
latter part of his life he purſued the fame 
trade under the ſanctified name of religion. 
His two predominant paſſions were ambi- 
tion and /uft, as may appear from the 
courſe he took to gain empire and govern- 


ment, and his making uſe of ſo many wo- 


men. And to ſhew his being given up to 
luſt, he has ſeveral chapters in the Alco- 
ran, in which he impioufly introduces 
GOD as approving of adultery in him, 
upon the foot of which allowance, he took 
£Layd's Wife from him to the great ſcandal 
of his diſciples. But, which is worſe, in 


to lie with - their maid-ſervarits as often 
as they pleas d. His | followers being 
fond of this licence, his two wives were 
forced to ſubmit, and ſent their fathers to 
make their peace with Mahomer, who 
from that time, went as often as he pleas'd 
to his maid Mary, and had a fon by her 
call'd Abraham; but after the impoſtor's 
death the mother and fon return'd to E- 
Pt, and were no more heard of. But 
had no other child alive at his death, 
except Fatima the wife of Hali, who 
out-liv'd her father only 60 days. 

But altho' he indulg'd himſelf in all 
leudneſs, he confin'd his followers to four 
wives, and allowed any man's wife to 
complain to the judge if her husband did 
not diſpenſe his favours to her equally 
with the other wives, and the judge could 
oblige him to do her juſtice. 

He was jealous of his wives; and there- 
fore threatens them in the Alcoran with 
double puniſhment both here and here- 
after if they were falſe to him; but it 
was ſaid, Ayeſba did not mind his threats; 
however he loy'd her fo well, that he 
makes GOD to vouch for her vertue. 
Nor did the effects of his jealouſy end with 
his life; for he ſtrictly forbids any of his 
followers to touch any of his wives after 
his death, altho” ſome of them were in the 
vigour of youth; particularly Ayeſba 
was not 20 when he died, and was forced 
to live a widow 48 ycars after. 

After his death, Abu Beker took the 
looſe papers of his revelations, as hecall'd 
them, and collected them into chapters; 
but as they had been deliver'd at diffe- 


the 33d chapter of the A/coran he 7 and all of them upon different 


in GOD exempting him from the laws 
againſt inceſt, by which he had oblig'd 
his followers in the 4th chapter, vs. 
That they might not marry their mo- 
thers, thothers-in-law, flepmothers,; aunts, 
ſiſters, nieces, wives fir, or ſons Wider; 
but he is exempted from this reſtriction, 


occaſions, there were feyeral groſs contra- 
dictions in them, ſome of which Abu Be- 
ker alter d, pretendirig to make up from 
memory what was wanting in the origi- 
nal manuſcripts, or what was not legible 
in them, But Orhman becoming Caliph, 
ſome time after, call'd in the copies, under 


and licence expreſly given him to take a- pretence of correcting them by the origi- 


| ny believer whatſoever, who ſhall be wil- 


ling to proſtitute herſelf to him. They 
who ſpeak moft r:odeftly of the number 
of his wives, call them 15, others fay 21; 
but they could not content him, for be- 
ſides them he had many concubines, a- 
mong whotw there was one, of whom he 
was very fond, an Egyptian Chriſtian ; 
but at firſt he lay with her privately, and 
when his wives Ayeſha and Hapiſba found 
it out, he took an oath to have no more 
to do with her, upon their promiſe not to 
divulge it: But his luſt ſoon got the bet- 
ter of his religion; but being caught a ſe- 
cond time, by his two wives, they up- 


braided him with his perjury as well as a- 


dultery, and left his houſe; but to falve 
that matter, out came a new revelation al- 
lowing not only him, but all muſſulmen, 


nal, and burn'd them all, and ſo yvamp'd 
up the Alcorat as it ſtands to this day. 
This alteration happen'd in the 32d year 
of the Hegira, in the year of CHRIST 652. 
This impoſtare, ' falſe and ridiculous as 
it was, having been calculated to the 
vices of men, and ſupported by force and 
violence, ſpread in 80 years time over 
more provinces than the Romans con- 
quer d in 800 years, and the ſucceſſors of 
this impoſtor held an univerſal ſway over 
the greateſt part of Aſia and Africa for 
300 years; and out of the aſhes of that 
dominion have ſprung three empires the 
greateſt in the world to this day, 0/2. the 
Turkiſh, that of Perſia, and that of the 
Mogul. | | 
aving now given, moſtly from Dr. 
Prideaus, as full an account of the firſt 
broaching 


— 
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neceſſary, let me beg the reader's pati- and ſagacity, and therefore they op 
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broaching of Mabometiſm as I thought foubd it out, for all his natutal cunning 


ence a little to give a very ſhort abridg- 


to the 


Marks of 
an im- 


poſture. 


ment of ſome part of: that author's letter 
Deiſts, bound in with his life of 
Mahomet. Ls $f1> 77 ene RAT INS! 
He gives ſeven marks of an impoſture. 
1. Alli res have for their end ſome 
carnal intereſt. 2. Wicked men are al- 
ways authors of them. - 3. Both theſe ap- 
pear in the very contexture of the impo- 


ſture itſelf, 4. No impoſture can be ſo 


fram'd but it muſt contain ſome palpible 
falfitics, which diſcover the falſity” of all 


the reſt. 5. Wherever it is firſt! propa- 
gated, it muſt be by craft and fraud. The 


ſixth I omit, as not being 


Mabomet s had them all, 


ſo material. 

7. It can never be eſtabliſh'd but by vio- 

lence. All impoſtures muſt have moſt if 

not all theſe marks; and it is plain that 
at leaſt the ſix 

here mention d. £ ati 2 

1. No man would be at the trouble, or 


would run the hazard of impoſing upon 


the world in matters of religion, but for 


ſome worldly intereſt; becauſe it would 
not be worth while to encounter all the 


oppoſition he muſt expect to meet with in 
the attempt, for nothing. Mahomet's aim 


was to gratify his ambition and luſt, as 


he plainly did, as we obſerv'd in his life. 
His deſign was to get the ſovereignty. of 
his country into his hands, and to de- 
Þauch as many women as he took a liking 
& 2 25 | 

2. No good man would impoſe a falſe 


religion upon the world, becauſe if any 


religion is true, the framing a falſe one is 


-the greateſt impiety that can be done, as 
being a diſhonour to GOD, and a grie- 


vous injury to men; robbing GOD of 
that worſhip due to him, and inyolving 
men into gulit and miſery, by putting 
them at a greater diſtance with their Cre- 
ator, under a pretence of reconciling them 
to him. A man who can bring himſelf 
to this pitch of wickedneſs, muſt have 
thrown off all regard to religion, except 
an hypocritical ſhew of it. Such a perſon 
Mahomet was, who to ſerve his ambition 
and luſt adventur'd to make uſe of the 
ſacred name of GOD to patronize his luſt 
and rapine. | TEE 4 

3. The carnal deſign, or worldly inte- 
reſt, as well as the wickedneſs of the im- 
poſtor, muſt ſoon appear in the contex- 
ture of the impoſture itſelf. When any 
man has propos'd to himſelf an end of 
ſelf-intereft to be purſued, and frames a 
new ſcheme of religion to attain that end, 
the end muſt unayoidably appear in the 
means, and the impoſture quickly diſco- 
vers What the deſign is, and alſo the heart 
of the impoſtor. This was ſo plain in 
Mahomet's caſe, that his countrymen, 
eſpecially the people of Mecca, eaſily 


'd 
his growing greatneſs, and but for Comte 
falſe brethren” » themſelyesy"! they 
would have put an end to his prophetſhip - 
with his life. But whoever will look in- 
to the Alcoran, will ſee that there is 
ſcarce a leaf of it which does not tend to 
-gratify and ſupport either the ' author's 
ambition or luſt: So that in the very 
contexture of the Acoras one may read 
the carnal. deſign, and the wickedneſs'of 
the impoſtor. And however cunningly 
ſome people may act the hypocrite, it will 
appear to a ſtrict obſerver to be all gri- 
mace and affectation, and the bent of their 
inclinations being againſt vertue, they will 
get the better, and peep thro” the mask 
in ſpite of his cunning; and the more he 
has reftrain'd his luſts, when his intenti- 
on was not to ſubdue, but to encou 
them, they will break out with more 
force, and be more conſpicuous by having 
been conceal'd-for a time. 

4. All impoſtures muſt haye ſome pal- 
pable falſities in them, which diſcoyer 
the cheat of all the reſt. For in framing 
a lye of ſuch a nature as the introducing 
a falſe religion, there are two impoſſible 
qualifications requir'd to hinder the diſco- 
very, viz. a thorough knowledge of all * Dr. 


mind upon any occaſion. , For if his. lye French 
contradicts any one known truth, it is wan. 
blown up at once, and the cloven foot g. 
appears. And this alone is ſufficient to cor, 
convict the Alcoran of impoſture. For, from 
altho' he there allows the ſcriptures of the 
Old and New Teſtament to be of divine 
authority, yet he contradicts them both, taken, 
not only in doctrine (for that he did by daha, 
deſign) but in matters of fact, which he fe. 
did thro” ignorance, notwithſtanding his text in 
pretence of receiving his Alcoran, by di- fi 
vine command, from the angel Gabriel. N 
Thus, for inſtance, ſo wretchedly was he coret- 
out in chronology, that he makes Miri- ed Mie 
am the ſiſter of Moſes, to have been the ph 
mother of our Saviour *. But his making Len. 
GOD approve of adultery, inceſt, mur- t be 
der, rapine, Sc. is a plain indication of Dein, 
the palpable falſity of the Alcoran, by p. 146 
which we may judge of the whole. 

5. All impoſtures are carried on by : 
craft and cunning. It is a neceſſary in- 
gredient in all lies to be propagated with 
art and trick; for truth only wants no 
varniſh, Impoſture muſt be ſupported by 
ſoothing the paſſions, and falling in with 
the corrupt inclinations of e whom 
the impoſtor would make his proſelytes. 
Thus Mahomet inſinuated himſelf with 
people of all ranks and degrees, and fit- 


ted chapters in his Acoran to all their 
different humours and vices. He knew 
that 


manner  of- truths, and ſuch a memory as 7: 
i | A ſhews 
is able to make them preſent to one's chat the 


which 
the Eny- 
liſh wu 


Ed. VII 


Bock II , 


Chap. VI. 


* 


that the Arabians were bent upon luſt 
and rapine, and therefore he indulged 
them in thoſe two paſſions, to bring them 
oyer to his religion; and with art and 
cunning retain'd a great many of their 
Tites and ceremonies, . to engatiate them 
to his ſcheme; particularly indulging 


them in the veneration they had for a 


long time had for the temple of Mecca, 
for which reaſon, he chang'd his Kela 
or center of worſhip from Jeruſalem, 
where it had been fix d by his firſt pre- 


tended revelation, to Mecca, and order'd 
all his pilgrims to go thither, as they 


had us'd to do for many ages before. 
But the moſt artful thing he made uſe of 
to keep his followers from being unde- 
ceiv'd was, his forbidding. them ever to 
enter into any diſpute about his religion. 
He was ſufficiently aware that his ſyſtem 
could not . bear the teſt of reaſon, and 
therefore he precluded them from all exa- 
mination, [eſt the cheat ſhould be found 
out by a fair trial, Beſides that he knew 
the. Arabs were a people not much ad- 
dicted to any religion, and the moſt illi- 


terate of any known nation at that time, 
the people of Mecca not ſo much as 


knowing how to read or write. But as 


he knew the 7ewiſb and chriſtian religi- 
it 


ons had been eſtabliſh'd upon the cre 

of prophecies and miraclzs,and that he was 
conſcious to himſelf hc was not capable 
of pronouncing the one, nor of perform- 
ing the other, he took. care to diſclaim 
both as uſeleſs, and ſet up the power of 


the ſword againſt both. It is truc, his 


pretended journey to heaven, had it been 
true, was a ſtrong miracle; but it has 
no voucher but himſelf, and is ſuch a 


| heap of ſtuff, that it alone may be ſuffi- 


cient to invalidate the whole zzpoſture. 
6. All impoſtures, when truſted in 
many hands, are ſoon diſcover d. Moſt 
conſpiracies are diſcoyer'd, by ſome falſe 
brother or other, eſpecially if any great 
wickedneſs is intended by it, or any dan- 
ger attends the execution of the plot. But 
this I paſs by as not neceſſary in Maho- 
met's caſe, where the impoſture diſco- 


verd itſelf. 


7. The laſt mark of an impoſture is its 
being eſtabliſh'd by force and violence. 
For, if it has worldly intereſt for its end, 
wicked men for its authors, falſity and 
error for its doctrines, and owes its ric 
and progreſs to fraud and deceit, nothing 
can ſupport it long, but force and violence. 
And indeed nothing is more evident, than 
that Mahomet's impoſture ow'd all its 
ſucceſs to the ſword; it began, and was 
carried on by Head; he proſecuted with 
war all that would not ſubmit to it, and 
made it death for any to gainſay it, or ſo 
much as to raiſe the leaſt d;ſpute about 
any of the doctrines of it. And indeed 

No XVII. s. ; | 


enemies of chriſtianity to ſhe any view 
of worldly intereſt in the firſt founder of calculc- 


it, or his followers. Neither HE nor his ted ro 
promote 


/ orld! 
doctrine they -preach'd. was the fartheſt 2 


Jr Thomas Herbert's account of Perſia. 


it is only by force, that doctrines, which 
are repugnant to reaſon and common 
ſenſe, can be cram'd down peoples throats. 


But Dr. Prideaux's deſign, in laying 


down. theſe marks of an impoſture, was 
to yindicate the chyiſtian religion from 
that imputation, I ſhall therefore beg 
leave to touch upon what he has more 
largely handled in the letter here refer'd 
to, 


1. The doctor juſtly challenges all th 


apoſtles ſooth'd men in their luſis. The 


remov'd from gratifying ambition or car- 
nal deſires of any that ever appear'd in 
the world. Altho' our Sa vioux had all 
the temptation imaginable from the 
temper. of the Jews at that time, and 
their expectation, of a Meſſtah who ſhould 
be à glorious conqueror, to indulge his 
ambition, and had he fram'd his doctrine 
to their miſtaken notions, there is not the 


leaſt doubt, but he | muſt have found 


greater encouragement than Mahomet 
could expect, becauſe the whole nation 
in general, were prepoſſeis'd in fayour of 
ſuch a Meſſiah, yet, inſtead of that, he 
would not ſo much as take upon him to 
decide even the ſmalleſt controyerſies; he 
told them his kingdom was not of this 
world ; that his 2 — was to make them 
better men, and not richer; that any who 
intended to be his followers muſt take up 
their croſs in order to it. He did not 
cultivate his doctrine to ſooth the pride 
of the Phariſees, nor did he frame ſuch a 
reſurrection and future ſlate, as might en- 
tice the Sadducees to give into them. He 
did not flatter the leading men of any 
party, but openly reprov'd their vices, 
and expos'd their hypocriſy ; and inſtead 
of cajoling them, by falling in with 
their vicious inclinations, he ditoblig'd 
the chief prieſts and rulers of the Jews 
by teaching ſincerity in oppoſition to 
their hypocriſy, and a true ſpiritual life 
in oppoſition to the formal performances. 
He rejected all their ſuperindncements and 
falſe gloſſes upon the law of Moſes, which 
procur'd him their hatred, becauſe the 

took it for granted, that the Meſhah was 
to reſtore the Moſaic a:conomy to its 
greater ſplendor. Nay, he was 1o far 
from conſulting worldly intereſt or carnal 
views, that the very eſſence of his doc- 
trine and the ſubſtance of his religion was 
his being to be made a ſacrifice, and to 
ſubmit to a violent death; and that not 
to raiſe his followers to great ſtations in 
this life, or to procure a voluptuous para- 
diſe for them hereafter, but to reconcile 
them to GOD, and to procure the par- 
don of their fins ; but even theſe were 
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Nothing 


chriſti- 


anne s d to repentance and a virtuous liſe; 
and the future rewards he promis d them 
were of a piece with his religion, truly 
ſpiritual. NOR l 
In a word, both Cunts r and his apo- 
ſtles utterly renounced all temporal inte- 
reſt, and were far from uſing any argu- 
ments from carnal conſiderations to bring 
any people over to the religion they 
taught: heaven and falyation was what 
he and they propos d at the end, and vir- 
tue and godlinefs as the only means to 
attain that end — — 
2. Nor can it be objected to the au- 
thor, or to the firſt teachers of chriſtia- 
and 75 nity,” that they were wicked men. The 
2 rulers of the Jews, who were the great- 
ed men. eſt enemies to CMR IST, in fo much that 


Chriſt 


they proſecuted him even to death, could 


not find the leaſt crime to object a- 
gainſt him; ſo that even Pilate himſelf 
declar'd that he found no fr in him, al- 
tho', to pleaſe that ſtiff-necked people, 
he wickedly condemn'd him. Nor could 
the bittereſt adverſaries afterwards, ſuch 
as Celſus, Porphiry and Julian, find 
any objection againſt the morals of either 
CARIS T or his apoſtles. So that neither 
in the time of our Saviour's'preaching, 
which was three years, nor afterwards 
in the time that the apoſtles ſtaid at Je- 


ruſalem, or in the land of Judea, nor, 


after their diſperſion, was there any ac- 
cuſation either againſt him or them for 
any immoral brad unleſs it may be 
alledged that the Jews objected to our 
Saviour that he had a Devil, becauſe he 
wrought ſuch evident miracles that they 
could not deny them; and the other ene- 
mies of our religion attributed the mira- 


cles wrought by the apoſtles to magic“: 


but the nature of their miracles was a 
ſafficient confutation of that calumny, and 
their enemies did not believe themſelves 
when they talk'd fo idly. But had CHRIST 
and his apoſtles been ſuch wicked people 
as Ma homet, there would not have want- 
ed enow to have made the diſcovery, 


and they had oppoſers who would have 


been both able and willing to have ex- 

s'd them, had there been any room for 
it. We may therefore juſtly conclude from 
the ſilence of ſo many virulent adverſaries, 
upon that ſubject, that there was no wic- 
edneſs to be objected to them. 

3. 3. The whole frame and texture of 
chriſtianity is a demonſtration againſt the 
in the : 8 
dente x. Carnality of the religion and the wicked- 
ture of neſs of the author and of the firſt preach- 

ers of it. It is the greateſt contradiction 
7 in © {ay that Cuts r and his apoſtles were 
/ien of Wicked impoſtors, and invented a new re- 
/cif- inte: ligion to promote a ſecular view, and yet 
1:0. 9 in the whole ſyſtem of the religion they 
kedne/ſs taught, there is not the leaſt veſtige or 
of the ſign of ſecular intereſt, nor the ſmalleſt 


author. 
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Boon II. 
allowance of the leaſt crime to thoſe who 
ſhould embrace it. It had been the moſt 
unaccountable madneſs. to have propos d 
to carry on a ſecular end by means which 
in the very nature of them deſtroy the 
end they were invented to ſupport. And 
yet this is the caſe, upon the ſuppoſition 
of the chriſtian religion's being an impo- 
ure. The doctrines of chriſtianity are 
repent ance, mortification and ſelf-denial ; 
and in the very firſt entrance into it by 
baptiſm, all people are oblig'd to renounce 
all the pomps and vanities of the world, 
and all the finful Ius of the fleſh. Every 
one is put upon his guard that he mult 
expect 7rivutations, affiittions, and per- 
ſecutions if he will be a chriſtian. And 
that this was the conſtant doctrine of the 
5207 is not only evident from the Neu 
eſtament, the charter of chriſtianity, 
but from the accounts which heathen 
writers give of the behaviour of the firſt 
chriſtians. The very character which 
Pliny gives of the chriſtians in his time, 
ſhews what their practice was, as well as 
what they profeſs'd. He fays “, their Pl 
greateſt crime or error was that they met 1447 
upon a ftated day (that was Sunday) be- Eyit ;- 
ore it was light, and rehears'd, alter- | 
nately, a hymn to CHRIST as GOD, and 
bound themſelves with an oath or ſacra- 
ment (not to any wicked intent, but) that 
they 2 not commit theft, robbery, or 
adultery, that they ſhould not break their 
word, nor refuſe to reſtore the pledge, &c. 
Did this look like a carnal religion? or 
were ſuch men likely to promote an im- 
poſture £ To imagine that people ſhould 
take ſo much pains to make the proſelites 
renounce the world, of which they gave 
eminent examples by ſelling all that they 
had and diſtributing to the poor, as the 
firſt chriſtians did, ro a man, and at the 
ſame time to object, that their doing fo, 
was for worldly intereſt, is ſuch a contra- 
diction to common ſenſe, as neither Jews 
nor Heathens in thoſe days had the face 
to object to them. 
But if we take a ſhort view of the 
chriſtian religion, it will appear to be, of 
all that ever yet was taught in the world, 
the fartheſt from encouraging vice, and 
the ſtricteſt ſtandard of virtue. It not 
only forbids the overt acts of wickedneſs, 
but the very imagination of the heart to- 
wards it. It not only reſtrains all groſs 
acts of impicty, but the leaſt tendencies 
towards vice, the harbouring the leaſt in- 
clinations to ſin in the heart. Nor does 
the chriſtian religion leſs forcibly com- 
mand and recommend virtue, than it for- 
bids vice; as may appear from the whole 
tenour of the New Teſtament ; ſo that 
I need not inſtance any one precept. Is 
it poſſible then, that a religion which fo 
throughly forbids fin, and preſcribes ho- 
TY lineſs, 
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lineſs, could ever be the product of a wic- 
ked mind, or be calculated to promote 
worldly and carnal views? Whoever con- 
fiders our religion without prejudice, and 
can have the bow to aſſert this, muſt ſpeak 
againſt his heart for ſupporting. a deſign 
directly oppoſite to that of the chriſtan 
Iyſtem, and more agreeable to the genius 
of the Altoran, which is to promote am- 
bition and luſt. 22 
But here the Doctor takes notice of 
two objections, 1. That good men (other- 
wiſe) may, and have made uſe of an im- 
' poſture” to promote a good end, ſuch as 
Minor, King of Crete, and Numa, K ing 
of Nome, who, to gain the greater cre- 
dit to their. laws, pretended to haye re- 
ceiv'd them from heaven, 2. That it is 
poſſible that one may be an impoſtor by 
ent hi ſtaſin, and fo altho' he has no deſign 
to impoſe upon the world, may che de- 
ceiy'd himfelf, and take his own heated 
imagination for divine revelation. 

As to the firſt, of a man (otherwiſe 
good) endeavouring to eriforce good laws 
by divine authority, which he has not, 
or by counterfeit miracles, this the Doctor 
obſerves, amounts no higher than a pzous 
fraud, and * men may, for the ſake of 
fuch ends, be ſtill denominated good and 
righteous in the main, however they were 
out in making uſe of ſuch means , to pro- 
mote them. But where the impoſture is 
in the end, where the religion is falſe as 
well as the pretended revelation or mira- 
cles to ſupport it, this impoſture is utter- 
ly wicked. | 

The caſe of Minos having been only 
with regard to political or civil laws, does 
not concern our preſent ſubject. The 
ſtory of Numa, concerning religion as 
well as civil government, is one of thoſe 
pious frauds; for he taught no new re- 
ligion, but the old heatheniſm practis'd 
thro' all Italy, and thro' all Greece; fo 
that all that Numa did, was to regulate 
the worſhip of the ſame Gods formerly 
acknowledg'd, and to bring the looſe dit- 
orderly rabble who then inhabited that 
new city, to ſome uniformity in religion 
and government with the more polite ci- 
ties of Italy and their more remote neigh- 


bours of Greece, which Nama himſelf 


had been well acquainted with among the 
Sabins : and to gain the more credit a- 
mong thoſe barbarous people, he pretend- 
ed to have receiv'd his rules from heaven 
by the nymph Ageria. 

But as Cxr1sT and his apoſtles not on- 


ly aſſerted their divine commiſſion, but, 


in vertue of it, alter'd the whole plan of 
the Jewiſh religion, and introduced a 
new economy as to the ceremonial part 
at leaſt; if they were impoſtors, they 
were ſo in the worſt ſenſe. They could 
ha ve had no good deſign in altering a re- 


ligion which they own'd to have been in- 
ſtituted by GOD himſelf, unleſs they re- 
ally had a commiſſion to do it; and their 
pretending to ſuch a commiſſion without 
authority was the higheſt blaſphemy. 
But either our Saviour and his apoſtles 


modern ſtile, or elſe they belie yd reveal'd 


unaccountable contradiction to think that 
they would all expoſe themſelves to death 
(as indeed every one of them was murder'd, 
except St. 70h) for perſuading others into 
a belief of what they did not believe them- 
ſelves. If they were Deiſts, or Free- 
thinkers, it was againſt the firſt principle 


therefore they were deftroying by the 
means, what they muſt have propos'd as 
their end, and pretended Revelation to 
ſhew that there never was Revelation ; 
which was ſuch a mad undertaking, as 
is againſt common 'ſenſe, But if they 
believ'd an inſtituted religion, they mult 
have been the wickedeft men in the world. 
CartsT and his ' apoſtles had been bred 
in the Jewiſh religion, which they to their 
laſt breath own'd to have been of divine 
inſtitution : And now what can be ſaid 
bad enough of men, thus perſuaded, to 


revelation, had they done it without his 
authority. Had they aboliſh'd a religion 
which they own'd for true, to ſet up ano- 
ther which they knew to be falſe, and ſo 


by their own confeſſion had led men from 


ſaying truth, to embrace what they muſt 
have known to be damnable error, they 


wicked men that eyer wgre in the world. 
But their whole behaviour, even by the 
confeſſion of their enemies, being a contra- 
diction to this character, it is plain that 
they could not be capable of ſo deteſtable 
an impoſture. | 

As to the ſecond objection, that 
CHRIST and his apoſtles might have been 
Enthuſiaſts, and ſo were deceiv'd them- 
ſelves; it is inconceivable, that the heat 
of fancy could make a whole ſet of men 
imagine, that they had divine revelation, 
to bring a new religion into the world, 
altho” there are ſeveral inſtances of ſtrange 
conceits and extravagances, upon the 
foundation of a religion already eſtabliſh'd. 
But 3 that Enthuſiaſm ſhould 
have ſo poſſeis'd our Saviour and his apo- 
ſtles, as to make them dream that they 
had divine revelation to publiſh, a new re- 
ligion ; is it agreeable to common reaſon 
to imagine, that a ſet of religious mad- 
men ſhould be capable of framing ſo rati- 
onal, uniform, and perfect a ſcheme of 
doctrine and principles as that of Chri/1a- 
nity muſt be allowed to be? But a great 


part of the Chriſtian creed cannot proceed 
ſrom 


were Atheiſts, or Free-thinkers, in the 


religion. If they were Atheiſts, it is an 


of that ſect to pretend Revelation, and 


take upon them to aboliſh GO D's o. eG 


muſt have been the moſt conſummate 
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from enthuſiaſm ; the articles of our Sa- | 


viour's Reſuryettion, and Aſcenſion, and 
the deſcent of the Hoi Grosr upon the 
apoſtles, a great number of illiterate. men 
being enabled to ſpeak all languages, arc 


fats which came under the cognizance of 


the ſenſes, and were not the objects of en- 
thuſiaſm. For, let them be never ſo 
great enthuſiaſts, it is not to be imagin'd 
that 500 men at one time and in one place, 


in their ſenſes, ſhould fancy that they ſaw. 
a man, whom they had known and con- 


vers'd with but very lately before, and yet 
that all theſe 500 ſhould be miſtaken. 
The like may be ſaid of the Aſcenſion, and 
Deſcent of the Hotx Gaost. And. i 
this religious enthuſiaſm had poſſeſs d all 
the diſciples, to make them fancy things 
that neyer happen d; by what were o- 
thers poſſeſs d, who were not of that new 
religion. then, and yet heard thoſe illite- 
rate people ſpeak the different languages 
us' d in Ala, 
ſpeaking with tongues. Was a demon 
tion above the power of enthuſialm, And 
indeed that, and the miracles wrought by 
Cuxisr and his apoſtles, will for ever 
confirm the truth of their revelation, be- 
yond contradiction to all but the obſti- 
nate, who. will not believe the Chriſtian 
doctrine, becauſe it is not, like the A 


choran, ſuited to their inclinations... 


4. As to any palpable falſhood in the 
Chriftian ſyſtem, which 1 9 5 accompa- 
nies all impoſtures, let it be produced. 
The matters of fact contain'd in the goſ- 
pels and acts of the apoſtles were ne- 
ver convicted of falſhood. And their 
having paſs'd without contradiction, that 
can be ſhew'd at the time when they were 
done, and publiffd, is a ſufficient argu- 
ment of the truth of them. The Jews, 
who were the bittereſt enemies of Chriſti- 
anity, never attempted to invalidate the 
accounts which the Evangeliſis gave of 
our Sa viour's Life and Miracles, and they 
only diſputed his Reſurrection by a for- 
ged lie, which they put into the mouth 
of the ſoldiers, which can have no force 
againſt the teſtimony of ſo many ſober 
people, who aſſerted that they had ſeen 
and convers'd with him. The ftory 
of Herod's murdering the innocents, re- 


lated by St. Matthew, is likewile at- p 


teſted by Macrobius; and the miracu- 
lous eclipſe of the fun, which happen'd at 
the death of CyrisT, when the moon was 
in the full, contrary to the nature of a 
Solar Eclipſe, is related by Phlegon Tral- 
lianus, as well as by St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. And both Jews and Heathens 
own'd that our Sayiour wrought the mi- 
racles related in the goſpels, only the firſt 
attributed them to the Tetagrammaton, 


or ſacred name JEHOVAH, which 


they pretended he had ſtolen out of the 


Q 


prediction of the time 


Africa, and Europe? This: 


temple; and the latter imputed them. to 
his skill in magick. | % | 
Nor were his „ leſs true than 
his miracles... The ſucceſs his apoſtles 
ſhould have in preaching the goſpel, the 
calling in of the Gentiles, and their. em- 
bracing his religion, the rejection of the 
Reus ox their infidelity, all foretold by 
im with the moſt minute circumſtances, 
is an evident demonſtration. of the, divi- 
nity of his miſſion. But his particular 
| and circumſtances 

of the deſtruction of Jeraſalem, and more 
particularly of the femple, is very re- 
markable, It was impoſſible by any ſa- 


if | gacity below reve/ation-to foretell, that, 


before that generation. ſhould pals , awa 

Fc . ſhould 2015 al; hs ” 
| gainſt the 7ews,. as to deſtroy their city, 
or that, even in that caſe, that glorious 
temple ſhould be ſo demoliſh'd that, there 
ſhould nat be left one fione upon auat her in 
it. And when Julzan commonly call'd 
the  Apoſiate, ſome, centurics aſterwards, 
haying a deſign to give the lye to this 
prophecy, by rebuilding the temple, had 
employ'd all the power of the Roman 
empire in the work, heaven itſelf declar'd 
viſibly againſt it, as not only chriſtian 
but heathen writers have left upon re- 
cord; particularly Ammianus. Marcelli- 
nus, who ſerv'd under Julian when this 
happen d, ſays, that great balls of fire 
broke out from the foundations of the 
building, which by their frequent irrup- 
tions made the place inacceſſible,and ſome- 
times deſiroy'd the workmen---and'by this 


nd if we look into the doctrinal part 
of the Goſpel, it is ſo worthy of GOD, 
and ſo exactly fitted to perfect humane 
nature, ſo of a piece through the whole, 
the precepts of it ſo pure, holy, and di- 
vine, that that alone is ſufficient proof 
of the Divinity of its Author. For if 
we look into the blunders and contradicti- 
ons of the iyſtems of divinity fram'd by 
the wiſeſt philoſophers, we may conclude 
that, conſidering the education of CHRIST 
and his apoſtles, had they been ordinary 
men, and not aſſiſted from Heaven, it 
had been impoſlible for them to have com- 


and paſſions. They told all people 


of their fins, and warn'd them to repent, 
denouncing judgments upon them if they 


did not; by which they drew the odium 
of the rulers upon them, They did not 
e indulge 


means, the element till perſiſting as f, 
purpoſe to obſtrut? it, the wark cy * 11 23; 


They did not ſoot h che chr 
the rich and great, either by courting ſtian te. 
their perſons, or conniving at their vices ligen. 


true mi. 
races. 


Marks of marks. 


indulge men in ſuch paſſions as were a- 
reeable to humane corrupt nature, Or in 


ch fins as long cuſtom had made to pals 
for lawful. They ſtruck at the very 
root. of vice, and laid ſuch a reſtraint upon 
laſt, that they made the precepts of mo- 
rality ſtrictex than ever they had been 
made either by natural or reveal'd religi- 
on. They retain'd no rites and cuſtoms, 
even tho' commanded, in order to pleaſe 
men; but aboliſh'd even Circumciſion, 

e great diſtinguiſhing ceremony of the 
* and openly declar'd that Sacrifices 
were ceas'd. They did not, like Maho- 
met, ſhift or alter precepts, as occaſion 
requir'd, but what was once made a - 
fel Law, continued to be ſo. Nor did 


any one precept claſh with, or contradict 
another, when fairly ſtated. Nor did 
they, as Mahomet, forbid a rational en- 


quiry into the truth of the goſpel; our 
Saviour bids the Jews ſearch the ſcrif- 
tures to examine the truth; and St. 


Paul commends the Her&ans for doing 
allows and com- 


ſo, and de freely 
mands all people to try all things, and 
only to hold faſt that which is good. 
This is another evidence that the author 
and firſt preachers of Chriſtianity had 
no intention to impoſe upon mankind. 

nother proof that there was no trick 
in the preaching the goſpel is, that it was 
done at a time when learning was at its 

reateſt pitch in the world, and both 

ews and Gentiles as tenacious of their 
different religions, and as capable of de- 
fending them as eyer they were. So that 
if Chriſtianity had been an Impoſture, it 
could not have held out long, without 
having been detected and ſilenced. And 
indeed its enemies of all ſides tried their 
ſtrength againſt it, and both men and 
devils combin'd againſt it. And the ſuc- 
cels it met with, by the only aſſiſtance of 
truth and vertue, ſhews that GOD was 
of its fide. 

But becauſe the Heathens who oppos'd 
Chriſtianity pretended, that the Miracles 
wrought by CHRIST, and his apoſtles, 
were done by Magick, and they ſet up the 
tricks done by Simon Magus, Apollonius 
Tyaneus, Apuleius, and others, to con- 
front them, Dr. Prideax, to ſhew the 
difference between /y;ng wonders (which 
both Moſes and the Prophets, as well as 
Crr1sT and his apoſtles, allow may be 
done) and true miracles, which .ſhew the 
finger of GOD, lays down the following 
1. That true miracles are always 
done in ſubſervience to the will of GOD, 
and for promoting truth and righteouſ- 
neſs ; but falſe miracles, or lying on- 
ders, are done for pronioting error and 
wickedneſs. 2. Miracles are never al- 
low'd to be done to co-operate with any 


prophet or teacher, but ſuch, as being 
No, XVIII. 1. 
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ſent of GOD, are good and righteous 
perſons 3 but falſe wonders co-operate 
with ſuch only who are wicked and 
impious. 3. Miracles are only perform'd 
in great and ſerious matters, where 
the honour of G O D, or the good of 
men are concern d; but falſe and Hing 
wonders are done, | either, to promote 
the diſhonour of G O D, or to do miſchief 
to men, or elſe upon ſuch trifling and 
frivolous occaſions, as are beneath G O D 
to exert his Almighty Power in. But, 
as many wonders may be done, by powers 
lower than the divine; for inſtance, either 
by good ſpirits, of even by bad ones, 
by their ſuperior knowledge of the powers 

of nature, and by, their higher capacity 
of applying their knowledge to feds 

aboye what we can do; the difficulty is 
to diſtinguiſh between the tre miracle 
and the falſe. And here the three marks 
- Mong will folve the difficulty. 

or, 

Where wonders or. pretended miracles 
are done, to a withed purpoſe (ſuch as, to 
influence a bad practice, or give credit 
to a falſe doctrine) or by a Man of a 
profirgate and leud life, or finally upon a 
irifiing occaſion, beneath the Majeſty 
of GOD. to interpoſe his power in, we 
may be ſure that the perſon who does 
this pretended miracle is one of thoſe 
falſe prophets mention'd by Moſes and 
CHRIST in the old and new teſtament, a- 
gainſt whom they warn their followers. 
But when the ſame works are done by pi- 
ous and good men, who teach nothing con- 
trary to natural religion, or to any for- 
mer revelations given by divine authority, 
and upon ſuch ſolemn occaſions as are 
conſiſtent with the majeſty of GOD to 
appear in, in theſe circumſtances, altho' 
the works done may be ſuch as in- 
ferior powers may be able to effect, 
and conſequently not properly miracles, 
we have no reaſon to ſuſpect their 
having been done under the influence 
of evil ſpirits; but they may be allow'd 
as a proof of the doctrines they are 
youch'd for. For, although they are 
not, ſtriftly ſpeaking, miracles, that is, 
ſuch as nothing under omnipotence can 


do, as the changing the fix'd order of 
nature, 


bringing the ſun ten degrees 
backward, or ſtopping his courſe for a 
whole day, the raiſing a man to life 
who had been dead four days, giving 
ſight to one born blind, &c. Yet, con- 
ſidering the circumſtances, accompany- 
ing them, they muſt have been by 
GOD's approbation, by good angels, 
whoſe wills are always ſubſervient to 
his. 

But where the Miracles are ſuch as 


nothing but a creating power is able to 
perform, ſuch as no created being can 


6Y ſo 


"works 
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ſo much as imitate; in that caſe, the very | 
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were decay d and throughly porifh'd1 And 


are à demonſtration of a drome 
miſi on. „ gt 3 
To apply theſe two caſes to the mira- 
cles of CRIST and his apoſtles. 
1. Allowing that ſome of their mir a- 
cles might be — 50 by an inferior 
power to that of GO D, yet, ſince they 
were, without exception, good men, and did 
not teach any doctrine, in oppeſtion to any 


Former revelation, nor did their miracles 


upon a leſs weighty occaſion than bring- 
ing mankind to the truth; in this light, 
altho' the miracles they did, had not 
been ſuch as GOD only can do, it muſt be 


yet Cyrisr did fo, by a word of his. 


mouth, and gave power to his diſciples to 


do the ſame. And this not as Chriſtians 
only pretend, but as could not be denied 
by the Jews, nor controverted by the 
Gentiles. Whoeyer will allow the fads, 
(and they are as manifeſt' as any part of 
hiſtory) and yet deny that 'GOD ſet his 
ſeal to the truth of the goſpel, winks hard, 
becauſe he is reſolved not to fee, and ſuch, 


the proverb ſays, are the blindeft of all 


men. | 


6. Among all the 500 followers of 4 * 


ſaid they were aut horix d by GOD. 


The Goſ- 
pel not 
contrery 
to the 
Law of 
Moſes. 


as tending to deſtroy 
that is a miſtake. 


If it be ſaid that the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity were oppoſite to revelation, 
the Moſaic law ; 
For, both CarrsT and 
his apoſtles own'd the law and the pro- 


CxnrIsT, and who all ſaw him after he precenc: 
had riſen from the dead, there was not Jen ae 
one ſingle perſon who diſcover'd that it — 4 
was a ſtory contriv'd to cheat the world. f co 
The moſt conſiderable of his diſciples were ver'd :: 
oſten brought before the rulers of the e. 


| Jews, and examined about their doc- 


phets to have been from GOD, nor did 
they ever charge them with any falſhood, 


or blame the Jews for obſerving them. 


cies, that which t 


expreſs words, and bids them ſearch the | 


On the contrary, the law and the pro- 
phets were the ground-work on which 
CarIisT built his religion, and, as he 
himſelf ſaid, he came not to deſtroy the 
Law, but to fulfil it. The Law con- 
tain'd in types and ſhadows, and the 
Prophets in dark ſayings and prophe- 

e Goſpel has reveal'd 
in Laer and reality; and thus the 
goſpel did not condemn or contradict the 


law, hut aboliſh'd it by having fulfill d 


it. This our Saviour told the Fews in 


ſcriptures, viz. the Old Teſtament, be- 
cauſe they teſtiſy d of him. And St. Paul 


calls the law our ſchoolmaſter to bring us 


to CRRIST. And that the law had only 
a ſhadow of good things to come, but that 
CHR15T was the ſubſtance. And St. Pe- 
ter ſhews, that all the prophets bear wit- 
neſs to him, that thro his name, whoſo- 
ever believes in him, ſball receive remiſ- 
ſion of ſins. Chriſtianity therefore is not 
oppoſite to the Moſaic revelation, but 
improy'd and perfected it in that manner, 


ver was one of them who deny'd it. 
were they ever confronted with one ſin- 
gle perſon of their number who pretend- 


trine, and particularly about the reſur- 
rect ion of their maſter; and yet there ne- 


Nor 


ed to diſcover the impoſture. Is it then 


to be conceiv d that ſo many people were 
truſted with one ſecret contrivance, and 


pretended they had ſeen a man whom the 
all knew to have been crucify'd, I ſay, 
to pretend that they ſaw him afterwards 
alive, and to juſtify this in the eye of 
the world, againſt all the threatnings of 
the magiſtrates both Jewiſh and Heathen; 
that for aſſerting this ſo many were 
ſcourg'd, imprifon'd, and put to death, 
and yet not one falſe brother to be found 
who made his fortune by a ſeaſonable 
diſcovery of the trick? This argument 
alone is a demonſtation of their belie- 
ving it themſelves, and they muſt have 
been all mad, if they would have cheated 
the world, to the loſs of their own lives, 
when they had ſo many inſtances before 
them of the torments attending their 
my CnRISTF and his religion. 

7. But to proceed to the laſt mark gi- 


in which Moſes and the prophets declar'd 


it ſhould. 


ut, 


Chriſt's of 8 


miracles 


2, If we conſider ſuch of the miracles 
HRIST and his apoſtles as could not 


ven of an impoſture, vi. its being only 25 x 

to be ſupported by force and wiolence. ,,; id | 
Nothing can be ſaid againſt the Chriſtian pogeced 
religion more contrary to truth than this. H vio- 


Look through the whole doctrine of the ow 


Above the 


Power of 


any but 
GOD 


be produced by any power under omnipo- 
tency, (as many of them undeniably 
were) there is no room left for any im- 
putation of Zrick or impoſiure. What 
other power, but his, could raiſe 
the dead after the ſeparation of foul 
and body ? Who but the great creator, 
could give the organs of fight to thoſe 
who were born blind? And who but he 
who firſt diſpos'd the wonderful frame of 
the human body, was able to reſtore fo 
many bodies, to health and perfection, 
when the parts and veſſels neceſſary to it 


goſpel, and ſee if there be the leaſt ſha- 
dow of any allowance to the followers 
of Cnxisr to uſe force, even in ſelf-de- 
fence. When St. Peter cut off Malchus's 
car, in the defence of his maſter, he was 
ſo far from juſtifying him in it, that he 
tells him, They that take the ſword ſhall 
periſh by the fig And in all the per- 
ſecutions of the apoſtles and firſt Chriſtians 
for 300 years, wherein many thouſands 
loſt their lives for their religion, there 1s 
not one inſtance of reſiftance, much leſs 


any form'd deſign of propagating their 
| | AT religion 
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religion by force. Our Saviour reſtrain'd 
his diſciples from revenging injuries, and 
preach'd up meekneſs and patience, ſelſ- 
denial and bearing the croſs. He gave 
them orders indeed to go into all the 
world, and to preach the goſpel to every 
creature. But where will any one find 
a precept for knocking thoſe on the head 
that would not receive it? All the force 
they were to uſe was the force of truth 
and of ſound argument, back'd with a 
good life and miracles; but let any one 
ive an inſtance of their making uſo of the 
Fond to ſupport their cauſe. All the vi- 
olence they were authoriz'd by their ma- 
ſter to make uſe of was, to ſhake off the 
duſt of their feet againſt thoſe cities 
who would: not receive the goſpel, but 
any other force was deny'd them by the 
whole tenour of their religion. | 
Nor was it only humane prudence that 
hinder'd them from uſing force at firſt, 
becauſe they were few, and had all the 
wers of the earth againſt them. For, 
in the ſecond and third centuries, when 
they were put to death in multitudes, for 
no other reaſon but becauſe they profeſs'd 


Chriſtianity, they were ſo numerous, that 


they might have reſiſted to. purpoſe, had 
their religion allow'd any ſuch thing. 


But their arms then were only prayers 
and tears; and if Chriſtians, ſince that 
time, have pretended to propagate religi- 
on by force and violence, they have gone 
beyond their maſter's commiſſion, and 
taken other arms for promoting Chriſtia- 
nity than he ever allow'd, or than the 
beſt Chriſtians ever practis d. 

And indeed the progreſs that the 
goſpel. made by the good lives, and pa- 
tient ſufferings of the profeſſors of it, a- 
gainſt all the force and malice of the united 
powers of the world againſt it; the con- 
queſt which Chriſtians made by their own 
blood in the cruel perſecutions they un- 
derwent, without a ſingle attempt to ſpill 
one drop of the blood of their moſt cruel 
and unjuſt perſecutors; is an undeniable 
proof that the Chriſtian teligion is from 
GOD, fince no impoſture can be long 
ſupported but by force, which, it is evi- 
dent to all the world, Chriſtianity was 
not, in the firſt ages; and if any have 
us'd violence to proagate it fince, it 
is a ſhrewd ſign, that they had added 
ſomething to the goſpel, which would 
never have gone down without force, as 
not having that evidence of truth, nor 


that title to GOD's aſſiſtance in the e- 


ſtabliſhing of it, that the doctrines left 
by Car1sT and his apoſtles had. I might 
enlarge upon this argument, were it pro- 
per to trouble the readq with it in this 
place; but having alfeady made what 
ſome may think too long a digreſſion, 1 
ſhall not purſue it farther. 


| 


But before I haye done with Dr. Pri- 
denux, I muſt take notice of the latter 
part of his letter above mention'd, in 
which he gives a moſt rational account 
of the idolatry and poly theiſm of the 
Heathens, and, among the reſt, of the ſu- 
perſtition of the Per/ean Heathens. In an- 
{wer toan objection, he ſuppoſes made, to 
his aſſertion, that Mahomet was the only 
impoſtor, who ever eſtabliſh'd his fiction, 
and made it a ſtanding religion in the 
world. The objection is this. If Ma- 
« homet be the only impoſtor, that ever 
« eſtabliſh'd his impoſture in the world, 

how then has it come to paſs, that 

there have been ſo many falſe religions 
among mankind? ” To this he anſwers 
thus, * Ma, 
Thoſe, falſe religions came „“ not by 
impeſture, ſuch as Mahomet's was, — 
but from corruptions inſenſibly growing 
upon that religion which was at firſt 
true, The firſt religion, which GOD 
gave unto man, Was that natural reli- 
gion, which he imprinted on his very 
nature, when he firſt created him; and 
as much of that as eſcap'd the ruin with 
* which the fall overwhelm'd him, was 
that by which GOD was ſery'd by him 
* afterwards; only with this addition; 
„ that, whereas man, in his innocency, 
* addreſs'd himſelf to GOD immediately, 
** of himſelf alone, and in his own name; 
after his fall, he could never have 
* any more acceſs to him, but through a 
Mediator; GOD's infinite purity and 

greatneſs, on the one hand, and man's 

infinite guilt and vileneſs on the o- 

ther, after that fatal miſcarriage of our 

firſt parents, put them at ſo vaſt a 
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Letter 
to the de- 
iſts. p 173 


Serving 
GOD by 
4 Media- 
tor when 


begun. 
and why: 


diſtance, the one from the other, that, 


cc 


in the nature of the thing, there 
cc 


could be no other way thenceforth of 
maintaining any communion between 
them ; and therefore had not this way 
been found out to bring man again to 
GOD, he muſt totally have been eftran- 
ged from him for ever after. But GOD, 
of his infinite mercy, having reſoly'd 
not thus to caſt us off, he appointed us 
a Mediator as ſoon as we had fallen, 
and promis'd to ſend him, in his ap- 
pointed time, to take our nature upon 
him, and therein to pay that price of 


CC 
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redemption for us; by virtue of which 


cc 
cc 
cc 


his Mediation ſhould always be ſuffi- 
cient, to obtain mercy, pardon, and 
acceptance for us. And this is what 
was meant by GOD's promiſing imme- 
« diately after the fall, that the ſeed of 
« the woman ſhould break the ſerpent's 
« head; Which being farther 233 
« by after-revelations, the whole re- 
« ligion of GOD's people after that, was 
« to offer their worſhip to him through 
hope in this Mediator: And all idola- 


cc ity, 


cc 
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Hence 
came the 


idolatry 


and mul- * 


riplicity 
of gods. 


* 


try, 


which after aroſe in the Heathen world, 


were all by ſnch corrupt deviations | 


therefrom, as the ſuperſtitions of men, 
the unfaithful way of tranſmitting divine 
Revelations, by Tradition only, and the 
decay of all diyine knowledge occafion'd 
thereby; in-proceſs of time, introduced 
among them. For, when mankind be- 
gan to encreaſe after the flood, and 
they were taught from Noah their fore- 
father thus to worſhip GOD in the hope 
of a Mediator; as the knowledge of 
thoſe divine truths he deliver'd to them 
began to decay, and ſuperſtition to 
encreaſe among, them, they began to 
determine themſelves to ſuch Medzators 
as their own imaginations led them to 
fancy ; and ſome choſe angels, others 
men deceas'd, for this office; and, in 
proceſs of time, erected temples and i- 


mages to them, and honour'd them 
with divine worſhip, in order to render 


them the more helpful and beneficent 
unto them. The Babylonians or 
Chaldeans, who were the firſt form'd 
ſtate after the flood, look'd upon An- 


gels to have been the Mediators ap- 


pointed by GOD, through whom they 
were to come unto him: And for this 
reaſon they directed their worſhip to the 


ſun and moon, and to the reſt of the 


lanets, which they fancied to be the 
abitations where thoſe angels dwelt ; 
and alſo erected images to them, into 
which they reckon'd their influence and 
divine power deſcended, and remain'd 
with them, when thoſe luminaries them- 


ſelves were ſet, and diſappear'd in their 


Horizon : So that their notion was, to 
make their addreſſes, through thoſe 
images, to the plauets, and thro' them 
to the angels that dwelt in them, and 
thro'the angels to GOD himſelf, whom 
they acknowledged to be the one ſu- 
preme being, who was the Creatorand 
Governor of all things. And this was 
the firſt idolatrous religion which 
was eſtabliſh'd in the world, and long 
prevail'd over a great part of it, and is 
{till preſerv'd in the eaſt, among the 
the ſect of the Sabians to this day. 


« But the Per/ians, not liking the 


worſhip of the planets by images, al- 
low'd no other ſymbol to repreſent 
thoſe glorious luminaries by, but fire 
only, of which they reckon'd them 
to be conſtituted; and therefore, where- 
ever they prevail'd, they deſtroy'd all 
images out of the temples, and placed 


fire in their ſtead, and from thence the 


Magi, or the worſhippers of fire, had 
their original. But, trom their having 
one ſymbol, they ſpeedily came to the 
aſſerting but of ove deity, repreſented 
by it, which they would haye to be 
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Light, and that; of the mixture of this 
and Darkneſs all things in this world 
were compounded ; that Light was the 
cauſe and principle of all good, and 
Dar kneſs the cauſe and principle of all 
evil; and therefore under the ſymbol of 
fire, they worſhip'd light as their God, 
but deteſted Darkneſs, as we do the 

Devil. And from hence Manes the 
heretick had his two principles, which 
he would have introduced into the 
Chriſtian religion. But, above theſe, 
they acknowledg'd a ſupreme GO D, 
in reſpe& of whom, their God Light 
was but an inferiour Dezty, or a 12 
diator, by whom they were to have 
acceſs to him. And this religion ob- 
tain'd through all Perſia, and other 
parts to the eaſt of it, where it remains 
to this day among the Perſees in India, 
and the inhabitants of the province of 
Kerman, on the ſouth coaſt of Perſſa. 

*« But the practice of the Babylonians 
or Chaldeans, in worſhipping their 
Gods Mediators by images, obtain'd in 
all the _— parts of the world; 
for they, holding that they were to 
ha ve acceſs to GOD through angels, as 
their mediators, and to the angels 
through the planets, and to the planets 


through the images which they had e- 


rected to them, gave to thoſe images 
the names of the planets, and under 
thoſe names gave divine worſbip to them; 
which idolatry paſſing from Babylon 
or Chaldea into Arabia, and from 
thence to the Egyptians and Phœnici- 
ans, was, by them, carried into Greece, 
and, from thence, ſpread itſelf into all 
parts of this weſtery ſide of the 


world, as that of the Magi did on 


the Eaſtern : For the chief Gods of the 
Greeks, as well as the names by which 
they were eall'd, came from the E- 
gyptians and Phœnicians, and were 
no more than the images by which 
the Babylonians worſhip'd the ſan, 
moon, and other planets, with the 
names of thofe planets given to them. 
Afterward, indeed, they added to their 
number other deities alſo, which were ori- 
ginally either ſome of the fix'd ſtars, or elſe 
the ſouls of men departed, as of Bel or Be- 
tus, among the Babylonians, Abraham 
and [bmael among the Arabians, O- 
rus and Oſirus among the Eg yptians, 
Aſculapius and Hercules among the 
Greeks, and Romulus or Quirinus among 
the Romans. For, it early became a 
cuſtom among the worſhippers of ima- 
ges, as well Greeks as Barbarians, to 
deify men departed, reckoning thoſe 
who liv'd juſtly and righteouſly, or had 
made themſelves eniinent by any wor- 
thy actions in this life, to have thoſe 
habitations alloted them in the heavens 
above, 


* 


« to be mediators to G'OD for men, and 
c therefore they offer'd divine worſhip to 
« them as ſuch, And this was it that 
« gave occaſion to ſo many apot heoſes or 
« deifications among them, and fo vaſily 
« encreas'd the number of their gods, in 
4 all the idolatrous. parts of the world, 
« and alſo the various methods of ſuper- 
e ſtition, hereby they paid their wor- 
« ſhip. to them. Yet they all hold the 
« notion of one ſupreme GOD, and rec- 
% kon'd all the others as mediators under 
« him: And this one GOD, whom they 
« held to be made of none, and to be the 
« maker or father of all things elſe, was, 
« among the Chaldeans of old (and ſtill 
« among the Sabians, who are the 
« remainder of them) ſtill call'd Drus 
« DzokVM, and, among the Arabs, 
e AiLan TAAL, 4. e. the high and ſu- 
« preme GOD, and, agreeable hereto, 
« among the Greeks was, the father of 
« 'oods and men. | 
qi this rational account of the 
origine of idolatry, the Dr. with a great 
deal of reaſon makes theſe two reflections, 
i. © That the notion of a mediator 
“between GOD and man was what 
* run through all religions that ever 
« were in the world, to the coming of 
« Jesvs CnRISsT, and was the fundamen- 
stal principle which run through every 
one of them, as to all the worthip 
which was practic'd in them; which 
could no otherwiſe become ſo univerſal 
among mankind, but by a tradition 
- a8mverſally deliver'd to them. And 
what can better account for this tradi- 
tion, and alſo the univerſality of it, 
than what is deliver'd to us in ſcrip- 
ture, of our being deſcended from one 
common parent, who upon his fall 
from the favour of GOD, having had 
this promiſe of a mediator made to him, 
through whom we might be again re- 
concil'd unto him, tranſmitted it to all 
his poſterity | 
2. © That the miſtakes and errors a- 
* bout the worſhip of GOD, and the ſer- 
vice we owe unto him, which men are 
apt to run into, when left to the con- 
duct of their own light only, are mon- 
ſtrous and . endleſs, and therefore evi- 
dently demonſtrate the neceſſity of di- 
dine revelations. For, if GOD does 
expect from us an account of our 
actions, it is neceſſary he ſhould give 
us a lad for the rule of them; and if 
the lad of our reaſon alone be inſuffi- 
cient for this (as from the continual er- 
« rors, and endleſs abſurdities, which 
mankind, when left to themſelves, have 
ever, hitherto, run into, it evidentl 
appears that it is) this demonſtrably 


proves the neceſſity of another to ſup- 
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©« above, Where they were in a capacity 


«ply its defect; and that, in our caſe, we 
muſt have a reveal d religion, as well 

as a natural, or elle we can have no 
certain knowledge of the will of GOD, 
or of any of thoſe duties, of worſbip 


wards him: And if this proves the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a reveal d religion, (as I 
think it undeniably muſt, to every 
one who believes GO D will account 
with us for what we do) all that I 
have farther to offer is, that you would 
throughly examine and conſider the o- 
ther religions which are in the world ; 
and if it does not appear, vaſtly above 
them all, the worthieſt of G O D, for 
him to give unto us, and the worthieſt 
for us to obſerve, and that not only in 
reſpect of the honour given to him, 
but alſo of the improvement and per- 
fection brought to our own natures 
thereby, I will he content that you 
ſhall then perſiſt to believe it an impo- 
<« ſture, and, as ſuch, reject it for eyer, ” 


cc 


Sign'd; Humphrey Prideaux. 


Having made this long digreſſion,(which 
I thought not improper upon ſeveral ac- 
counts, and ſhall be ſorry if the readers 
are of another opinion) I ſhall now return 
to Sir Thomas Herbert. He tells us, as 
I obſery'd before, that the Alroran was 


death into 114 AZaoras or chapters. It 
contains, not fo much rules for devotion, 
and a good life, as a relation of Mahomer's 
acts, intermix'd with the arts of war and 
peace, ſyſtems of Rhetorick, Mathema- 
ticks, and Ethics, borrowed out of Ayj- 
ſtotle and other philoſophers, but grofly 
and confuſedly handled. 

There are ſeveral plauſible good laws 
in ſeyeral places of the Alcoran; but 
thoſe are ſo contradicted and explain'd a- 
way, by other chapters of-it, that they 
ſignify nonthig. Not to mention what 
we took notice of before concerning mar- 


ayer ; 
leſs (for the worſt reaſon for murder or 
bloodſhed of any in the world, vi g. for 
religion) and it is meritorious among the 
Mahometans to flay all who will not em- 
brace their religion, 

They are enjoined five ſtated hours e- 
very day for deyotion, viz. at break of 
day, at-noon, at three o' clock, at ſun- 
ſet, and at mdinight, But the Perſians, 
who make free with the Alcoran on ma- 
ny occaſions, have only three of the five, 
vi. morning, noon, and night. 

But not to trouble ourſelves with the 


y | ſenſeleſs inconſiſtencies of the Alcoran, 


nothing ſhews the impoſture of it plainer 
than the yoluptuous Paradiſe he has pre- 
8 par'd 


ſervice, which we axe to perform to- 


riage, the Alcoran lays, Curſed be the 
but that command is made uſe- 
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| par'd ſor his followers. | Having fram'd'| 
his laſt judgment out of the new teſta- 
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mighty had no hand in framing the A 


Moune mount Elly, upon the coaſt of Malabar, 


Elly. where, amongſt other things brought 
them by the natives, (for they did not 
go aſhore) they had the wood Calambu- 

Calam- co, brought from the mountains of Cha- 

de? mays, in Cochin China, and fold at great 


Jacks. ſhape of a pumpion, ofa yellow colour, with 
veins through it on the outſide, and full of 


Anana. neſs of the Fack, growing like an Arti- 


Duroyen royen is not unlike the others, but more 


Areca. grows high; the fruit of it is like a 


He Untver%atm 


ment, blended with a good deal of fuſtian 
of his on, and deſcrib'd hell in a dread- 
ful manner enough, in his carnal concep- 
tion ; he makes apatite a place juſt fit for 
a goat like himſelf full of all the delights 
that ſenſual appetites can deſire, but no- 
thing in which the ſoul is any way con- 
cern d: A certain fign that GOD Al- 


coran, and only permitted the impoſture 
to prevail as a puniſhment for the wicked 
nels of thoſe who corrupted the true reli- 
gion, which once made ſuch a glorious fi- 
re in the eaſt. ache” 
There being nothing more which we 
think proper to collect from this author 
with regard to Perſia, we ſhall follow 
him to India, taking notice of what he 
ſays that is material, and has not been 
taken notice of in our Traveller from other 
authors. 1 | | 
Sir Thomas Herbert, having ſpent ſome 
time in Perſia, return'd to Swallp bay, 
and failing from thence in April, paſs d 
by Gundavee, Daman, St. John de Va- 
cas, Choul, and Dabul, towns which had 
been ſubjected to the crown of Portugal 
by Albuquerque. Upon the 23d of this 
month they came to Dellyns bay, or 


rates, as being much in uſe among the 
Banians in their obſequies, and by the 
Papeln in their houſes, thinking no pil- 
ow ſo wholſome to ſleep upon. They 
have ſeveral fruits here which we have not 
mention d before, ſuch as, Jacks, of the 


kernels within, which lie in golden cloves. 


They grow upon a low tree; this fruit 


1s not very pleaſant to the taſte, but is 
reckon'd excellent for the ſtomach and 
back. The Anana is much of the big- 


choak, it is pleaſant to the taſte, and 
likewiſe good for the ſtomach. The Du- 


beautiful without; and tho' it ſmells like 
a rotten onion, yet the meat of it is white, 
cordial, and nouriſhing. The Areca tree 


walnut, but has neither taſte nor ſmell 
they wrap it in a Betel leaf, and being 
ſo chew'd, it is reckon'd good for the 
cholick, melancholy, worms, and ſeveral 
other diſtempers; and ſtupiſies the ſenſes; 
for which reaſon the Indian women uſe it 


TRAVELUER. 
Mount Elly divides Decan from Mala- 
bar, and is a hilly country in about 12 
deg. lat. but is not mark'd in our Atlas. 


lat. viz. from cape Comorin to Baticala, 
ſo that it is above 400 miles in length 
from ſouth to north, but its utmoſt breadth 


Bock II. 


Malabar extends from 7 to 14 deg. of Malabat, 


is 100 miles, and towards the ſouth not 
above 50. And yet ſo populous is this 
country, that the Samorin of Calicut is 
able to bring 200,000 men to the field, 
againſt his powerful neighbours, the kings 
of Narſinga, Decan and Golconda. It 
has ſeveral defenſible towns and harbours, 
the chief of which are, Coulam, Cochin, 
Calicut and Mangapore. | 
Malabar is divided into ſeveral petty 
governments, but all ſubject to the great 


rannical, and values himſelf much upon 
his being the firſt Brachman. The Nay- 
rocs are his nobles, who are as great tyrants 
over their inferiors as the Samorin is over 


them to death. The inhabitants are ra- 
ther black than olive, with curled hair, 
longer than the Africaus, but over it they 
have a ſort of turbant. They go naked, 


waſtes. The women are veil'd, as the 
Indians of other places, and have their 
cars, lips, and noſes, hung with rings, 
and pendants, according to their quality 
or ability. 
Our author ſays it had been a cuſtom, 
but aboliſh'd before his- time, that the 
Brachman had the firſtnight of the bride. 
The people here are much given to luſt, 
and take all methods to heighten their 
natural inclinations. But they abſtain 
from wine, or any ftrong liquors, and, 
for the moſt part, from fleſh, living only 
upon milk, herbs, and roots, and rice, 
and fruit. | 

The great Samorin reſides at Calicut, 
which had been much defaced by the 
Portugueſes, who transferr'd the trade to 


in which they had many images, or Pa- 
gods of different colours and figures. 

This coaſt is much inhabited by two 
ſorts of people, the Banians, and the 


Samorin, a naked negro, proud and ty- 


them, only they are not allowed to put 


having only a wreath of calico about their 


Goa. They had deſtroyed their temples, 


Chriſtians of St. Thomas; both which 
are diffus'd through ſeveral parts of India. 


ſo much, that they will bear oppreſſion, 
or any injury, rather than reſiſt; and be- 


not take the liſe of any creature. They 
are morally honeſt, courteous in their be- 
haviour, temperate, abſtemious, charita- 
ble, and merciful. This mild diſpoſition 
expoſes them to the inſults of the other 


when they are to be burnt with their 
husbands, | 


ar 


The Banians are a good-natur'd fort of The Bi: 
people, and abhor the ſhedding of blood nians. 


lieving the tranſmigration of ſouls, will 


The 
Gentiles, and of the Moors who frequent Chriſti- | 


| 5 * 
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ate the poſterity of ſuch as are ſaid to! Having coaſted along this Cormandel 


have been converted by that apoſtle. ſide; and ſo to Bengal, they directed | 
They have: cremonies different from both] their courſe to Malacca, formerly men- Malacca. 


An odd 
ceremony 
of mar- 
riage on 


of Cor- 
mandel. 


Origin 
of bur n- 
ing wive⸗ 
with 

the ir 
dead bus- 
bands, 


Melia - 
pore. 


Narſinga 


where there were Engliſh 


the coaſt 


law, 


the church of Rome and the church of 
England, as moſt Chriſtians of the eaſt 
have; but, as far as Sir Thomas lays of 


them, they agree in ſubſtance with the 


church of England. 

Upon their departure from the toaſt 
of Malabar, they went to Ceylan, of 
which we have already given a deſcrip- 
tion. Upon Columbo's peak, on the 
ſouthweſt of this iſland, they pretend to 
ſhew the footſteps of old Adam, and not 
far from it, there is a lake of ſalt water, 


which they call Eve's tears for the mur- 


der of Abel. 

From Ceylan they held a northerly 
courſe along the coaſt of Cormanadet, 
and Dutch fac- 
tories, and ſoup to the bay of Bengal, 
where the Ganges enters the fea at five 
mouths, after it has run 3000 miles thro” 
Indoſtan, and been encreas'd by 50 other 
rivers by the way. Our author tells us 
of an odd ceremony of marriage at Nega- 

atan, upon the coaſt of Cormandel, a- 
ut 11 deg, lat. He fays, the prieſt 
leads a cow, with the bridegroom and 
bride, to the water-fide, and after a ſhort 
prayer, he links their hands. about the 
cow's tail, pours upon them hallowed oyl, 
and then drives the cow into the water, 
where the married couple are up to the 
middle, and ſtay ing a while, they come 
out, are untied, and ſo indiſſolvably mar- 
ried. He tells us likewiſe the origine of 


that barbarous cuſtom of the women ſub- 


mitting to be burnt with the dead bodies 
of their husbands. He ſays, it was a 
cuſtom among the laſcivious women among 
the Indians, upon very light provocati- 
ons, to poiſon their husbands, that they 
might have new ones; upon which this 
which they call Draco's Law, 
was invented, that the wives ſhould be 
burnt with their husband's body; but 
where Mahometiſm prevails, this cuſtom 
ceaſes. In this country likewiſe they 
have the proceſſion of their idol upon a 
chariot of, eight wheels richly gilt, with 
their Jogues and young proſtitutes in great 
numbers, who perform a lend proceſſion. 

At Meliapore, upon the ſame coaſt, 
was faid to be the ſepulchre of St. Tho- 
mas, Which bronght a great number of 
Chriſtians thither; but 70h III. king 
of Portugal, had it tranſported to Goa. 

Nar ſinga, or Biſuagar, is a kingdom 
to the ſouth of Golconda, whoſe king was 
fo ſtrong in forces, "that he neither yalued 
the Mogul, nor his nearer neighbours of 
Decan or Golconda. He had all neceſſa- 
ries within himſelf, and his revenue was 
two millions ſterling. 


tion'd often in other voyages. Our au- 
thor is of opinion, that So/omon's Ophir 
was either this peninſula; or ſome place 
near it, which he — the affinity 
of names, as ſor inſtance, the old name of 
Ganges was Jocitan, and Taphin near it 
retains the name of Ophir. In ſhort, the 
names of Havilah, Abimael, Elmodan, 
Jerab, he thinks to be the ſame with 
Ava or Chava in Pegu, Malli in Mala- 
bar, the Emodian mountains, and the 
province of 7oor or Jehor. But I ſhall 
not determine whether this conjecture be 
true or falſe. | . 

Molutea had a king of its own, ſubjea 
to the King of Siam, till Albuquerque 
took it, and fortified the city with no 
leſs than 3oo pieces of cannon; he took 
above a million of pieces of eight from the 
King's exchequer, and kill'd the king, which 
was ſo reſented by the king of iam, and the 
neighbouring princes, that, taking the ad- 
vantage of Albuquerque 's abſence, they re- 
took the town, but, which was ſtrange, 
allow'd the Portugueſes to ſail away in 
their own ſhips. But not long after it 
was again taken by the Portugneſes, and 
they were poſſeſs d of it till the Dutch 
drove them out. When the Sjamites 
were driven from their own country, 
they ſettled here, and were a great help 
to the trade of the city, The country 
about it is fruitful, but very hot, as it 
muſt be, lying in 5 deg. n. lat. 


North from Malacca is Patana, in patana. 


the ſame peninſula, in 7 deg. It was un- 


der its own king, . tributary, as our 


author ſays, to Dehli, but it is more like- 
ly it was to Siam, as Malacca was; 
for Dehli is above 1 500 miles from it. The 
Mogul, ſince he became great, has at- 
tempted it, but has not been able to ex- 
tend his conqueſts ſo far. Our author ſays 
the people of the place drink ſtrong li- 
quors to exceſs. They are a mixtute of 
Mahometans and Gentiles, are an hoſpi- 
table people, but very leud, which the 
women take great pains to excite and en- 
courage. 

The next place Sir Thomas mentions is 


Siam, which, altho' it comes to the coaſt Siam. 


towards the bay of Bengal, yet compre- 
hends a large extent of country towards 
the caſt and ſouth, on both ſides of the 
gulph of Siam. The whole peninſula of 


| Malacca is reckon'd to belong to Siam; 


ſo that from the ſouth point of Malacca, 
which is only one degree from the line, 
the dominion of Siam reaches to 25 de- 
grees n. lat. Which makes it 1440 miles 
long. It is commonly underſtood to com- 
prehend Malacca toward the ſouth, La- 
os and Cambodia towards the caſt, In 

his 
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this view, it is bounded on the north by a | 


part of Pegu and Ava, on the welt by a 
part of Fegu and the bay of Bengal, on 
the ſouth by the Indian ocean ot by the 


 equinoQtial line in one part of it, and on 


the caſt by. Cochin China and that part of 
the ocean, whoſe bay makes the gulph of 
Siam. The figure of it is very irregular, | 
running in a ſmall ſtrip ſouthward to make 

the peninſula of Malacca ; and the gulph 

of Ham butting in a great way into the 

country, ,weſtward of Cambodia. 

The religion of this country is the moſt 
vile and laſcivious ſort of Heatheniſm 
and their prieſts, or Tallapois, are great 
pretenders to Divination, and, by that, 
taking adyantage of the ignorance of the 


natives, have got a great aſcendant over 


Rivers in 
Siam. 


them. But Sir Thomas ſays, they are 
much addicted to the deteſtable fin of So- 
domy. [I wiſh to GOD the Heathens 
of the Indies were the only people who 
could be reproach'd with that abominati- 
on. | But they tolerate Chriſtians, Moors, 
and people of other religions different from 
their own. 

There are ſeveral good rivers that wa- 
ter this country; but the chief of them 
are, the Menan, which runs through the 
middle of proper diam, and makes an iſland 
(about 60 miles from the head of the gulph, 
where it enters the ſea) call'd Indy, where 


the King has his palace, which is a large 


well-built houſe, and thought to be de- 
fencible. The river Mecan ſeems to be 
larger than Menan ; it runs through the 
the kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia, in 
the middle of which eaſtward, it divides 
into two rivers, that branch towards the 
eaſt retaining” its former name, falls into 
the Ocean, about 30 miles from the other, 
which is call'd Oubequame river; but 
both of them enter the ſea on the ſouth 


part of Cambodia. 


Bleod- 
one. 


Cabrig. 


Pegou. 


-likewiſe 


This country muſt be different in its air 
and ſoil, according to the difference of its 


latitude, and if the hotteſt parts of it yield 


little graſs, they abound in rich ſtones, 


ſuch as diamonds, chryſolites, onyx, mag- 


nets and bezoars: And in this country is 
found the famous Cabriz or 
blood-ſtone, . the virtue of which is fo 
wonderful, that our author ſays, it was 
reported, that when the Portugueſes kill'd 
a man, who had one of thoſe ſtones about 
him, he did not bleed at the ſeveral wounds 
they gave him, *till they took away the 
The beaſt out of which it is 
taken, is call'd a Cabal. . 
Upon the north weſt part of Siam lies 
Pegou, once a flouriſhing kingdom, but 
our author {ays, the Siam monarch had 


taken many provinces from it within 50 


years of the time he was there. He fays, 
it is bounded by Siam, Ganges, and the 
Ocean: But then the king of Ara- 


* 
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can muſt be reckon'd in that of Pegou. 
The city of Pegou, the metropolis of the 
Eramans, is in 16 deg. 40 min. It is 
wall'd with ſtone, beautified with turrets, 
has four fair gates, and 12 poſterns, and 
compaſs d round with a deep ditch. The 
ſtreets are broad, a thing not ordinary in 
hot countries, and at moſt of the doors of 
their houſes; they have fruit trees, which 
yield them both food and ſhelter. 

This country abounds with all the 
bleſſings of nature, having great abun- 
dance of the fruits of the earth proper for 
food, as alſo ftore of precious ſtones, and 
gold, filver, and lead, | 

They had odd notions of religion, and 
a ſtrange ſyſtem of the world. That it 
was four times deftroy'd, and as often 
created anew; that it was goyern'd by a 
guardian God, but that he was mortal; 
that the laſt God died 30,000 years ago, 
and that this world ſhall - be deſtroyed. 
That the ſupreme GOD. is in heaven, 
and is omnipotent and omniſcient, but as 
he does them no harm, they only wor- 
ſhip the devil, to prevent his hurting 
them. They believe the refurreQion, and 
have a notion of Heaven, Hell, and Pur- 


gatory. 


Thomas ſpeaks of, the king of Pegou was 
ſovereign of Siam, Ava, Cavilan, Bra- 
ma, „ 1 Tangram, Collan, Lau- 
ran, Meliſtac, Aracan, Tangu, and Ra- 
can. And he could raiſe a million of 
men; but not being content with the ſo- 
vereignty, he treated his tributary princes 
with the utmoſt contempt; ſo that the 
vice-roy of Siam firſt, and then thoſe of 
Brama,Tangu, and Racan, rebell'd againſt 
him; *till, by conſent, and a marriage, the 
kingdoms of Pegu and Siam were divided, 
and both were great monarchies. 

In this country they drive. a great 
trade of quilts and carpets, raw ſilk, gold 
and filyer thread, moga, calico, rice, 


pepper, ſugar, honey, butter, lac, and 


wax, brought from Bengal, and other 
places by ſea. They 
of elephants, and the king keeps a white 
one which is ador'd by him, for its colour 
and uncommon ſize. DL 

From the continent, our author paſſes 
to the iſlands. His deſcription of Suma- 
ira we paſs oyer, as having nothing 
but what has been before obſerv'd; 
only one obſervation of the Crocodile 
not taken notice of by us, before, vir. 


with regard to the female Crocodile. She 
lays 60 eggs, conceals them 60 days, 
ſits upon them 60 days, before they are 
hatch'd; ſhe has 60 teeth and as many 
joints, and, barring accidents, lives 60 


years. This monſter, which is neither 


beaſt, fiſh, nor ſerpent, is the moſt 
| noxious 


Book II 


About 100 years before the time Sir 


ha ve likewiſe ſtore 


codile is 


that the number 60 is very notable Surat 


Sumates 


. 4 


bert ſets 
(cil for 


Sir Tho- 
mas Her- 


England, 


noxious. animal known; from an egg, 
not much bigger than that of a turkey, 
it grows to be eight or ten yards long; 
and, which is peculiar to itſelf, conti- 
nues growing to the laſt day it lives. 
Their tails are as long as their bodies, 
and they uſe them as the elephants do 
their trunks; their mouth is ſo wide, 
that they can ſwallow a man, or even a 
horſe whole; they have no tongue, nor 
can they move the upper jaw, their 
teeth are engrail'd, . their belly is to be 
penetrated, but their back very hardly. 
They eat nothing all the autumnalquarter, 
but they make it up the reſt of the year, 
by devouring what comes in their way, 
except the Trochilus, a {mall bird, which 
they let quietly enter their mouth, to 
pick their teeth, which is all the food 
that creature has. But the Icneuphon 


is the Crocodile's mortal enemy, tor it 


ſteals into his belly, and eats his guts. 
It is a large rat, which leaps into the 
monſter's mouth when open, and fo kills 
him. 

From Sumatra Sir Thomas paſs d to 
Java, already mention'd in our Traveller. 
And from thence by Celebes to the Mo- 
lucca iflands, whence he courſed along 
by Mindano, the Manilla's and Formoſa, 
and ſo by Japan, of all which is given 
but a very ſuperficial account, as alſo of 
China, whither he return'd from Japan. 
But fince we have ſpoken of ſome of thoſe 
iſlands elſewhere, and defign (GOD wil- 
ling) to treat more at large of others, we 
ſhall not here take notice of what is ſaid 
of them by this author, till we come to 
them in order. And therefore we ſhall 
give him the convoy home, and ſo con- 
clude this ſection, which has been much 
longer than I deſign'd it. 

Sir Thomas having now ſpent ſome 
time in the Eaſt Indies, began to think 
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of returning home, and, havingembark'd, 
he paſs'd through the Indian ocean, and 
by the ſeveral iſlands in his courſe, where 
they met with more than one ſtorm, he 
arriv'd at the iſland of Diego di Rol x, 
to the eaſtward of the middle of Mada- 
gaſcar, in 20 degrees ſ. latitude, but be- 
ing a deſolate iſland, altho' 50 miles in 


circuit, and well ſtor'd with wood and 


fowl, they would not anchor there, but 
failing due weft, came up with Mawuriti- 
#s*s iſland, in the ſame latitude, about 
90 leagues diſtance from Di Rois, and 
about 100 from Madagaſcar. This 
iſland is 100 miles in compaſs, and a- 
bounds with all the neceſſaries of life. Here 
is great plenty of ebony trees of four diffe- 
rent colours, black, white, red, and yel- 
low. But the Dutch made them much 
ſcarcer there than they had been before. 
There is great variety of other trees, ſtore 
of fiſh and fowl; but the iſland, for all that, 
uninhabited like the other. 

Setting fail from that iſland, they 
touch'd at England's Forreſt, ſo call'd 
by captain Caſtleton in 1613. It ſeems 
to be about half way between Mauritius 
iſland and, Madagaſcar. But neither did 
they make any ſtay here, but ſteering their 
courſe by Madagaſcar, paſling the cape 
of Good Hope, they arriv'd in 70 days at 
St. Helena, often mention'd before, in 16 
deg. where having ſtaid to refreſh them- 
ſelves for a week, they proceeded (on 
their voyage; but how they came to 
paſs by the iſland of the Aſcenſion to go 
to Cape Verd iſlands, unleſs the wind ob- 
lig'd them to it, I do not know. How- 
ever, being upon a parallel with Cape 
Verd, November 11, they ſtruck over 
towards the colt of America, and had fight. 
of the Azores, about the beginning of 
December, and from thence arriy'd ſaſely 
at Plymonth. 


CHA 


p. VII. 


An account of the embaſſy from the duke of Holſtein to 
Alia in the year 1633. 


EING reſolv'd to confine our- 

ſelves to Aſa, we ſhall ſay nothing 
of what paſs'd in Moſcovy in Europe, 
at this time, but juſt what is neceſſary 
to make a connection with what is to fol- 
low of their expedition in Afa, reſerving 
the firſt part of their negotiation 'till we 
come to Europe. 


In the year 1633, Fredric duke of 
Sleſwick and Holſtein, &c. having an in- 
tention to ſettle the filk trade at Fredric- 
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ſtadt, and having no way to accompliſh 
it, but by bringing it from Per ſia thro 
Muſcouy, ſent Philip Cruſius, a civilian, 
and Otho Bruyman, a merchant of Ham- 
burgh, as his ambaſſadors to the two 
courts of Muſcovy and Perſia. According- 
ly, they ſet fail October 22, and ſtop'd 
three weeks at Riga, and afterwards at 
Narva ſix months, waiting for ſome Se- 
diſh ambaſſadors, who were to go with 


them to the Czar's court. As ſoon as 


they 
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with the Sweadrſh 
nor with thoſe of Holſtein at Moſcow, we. 


The em- 
b:(ſadors 


ſet out for 
Perſia, 


They ar- 


ride at 


Aſtracan. 
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they were come, they all ſet forward t 
gether; but as we have nothing to do 
ambaſſadors at preſent, 


ſhall only ſay, that having adjuſted mat- 
ters with the Czar, they return'd home 
in April, 1635. | | 
In October that ſame year, they 
ſet ail with a handſome retinue from 
Hamburgh, in order to paſs thro' Muſco- 
vy into Perſia, and after being ſhip- 
wreck'd in the Baltic, they arriv'd by 
ſeveral uneaſy journeys at Moſcow, where 
they ſtaid till the latter end of June, 1636, 
and then ſet out by land upon their Per- 
ſian expedition, and partly by land, and 
partly by water upon the river Moſca, 
they went to Columna, a city upon the 
river Occa, from whence it is navigable 
to the Caſpian ſea, Going down this ri- 
ver, they arriv'd at Niſeuovagorod, where 
the Occa and Volga rivers meet, being 
100 German miles from Moſcow by land, 
and 150 by water. The Volga runs al- 
moſt in a weſterly courſe, with ſome 
windings, as far as Cozan, and themtakes 
a quick turn to the ſouth, the whole way 
to the Caſpian ſea. | 
In September they arriv'd at Aſtra- 
can, which being, in ſome-ſort, the divi- 
ſion of Europe from Aſia, we ſhall from 
henceforth purſue our ambaſſador's tra- 
vels more minutely, as belonging proper- 
ly to our preſent ſubject. 
The ambaſſadors having a large ſhip, 
well man'd, and of good force, but built, 


| 


on purpoſe, flat bottom'd, for the flats of 
the river, as ſoon as they came in fight of 


Aſtracan, ſaluted it with their cannon, 
to the ſurprize of the inhabitants, who 
were not us'd to ſuch honours. 

Aſtracan is the capital city of that part 
of Tartary, call'd Nagaia, which lies on 
the north of the Caſpian ſea, between the 
Volga and the Jaika: The city itſelf is 
in the iſland of Dolgoi, between two 
branches of the Volga, its latitude being 
46 deg. 22 min. and the climate very hot; 


but for two months in the winter exceſſive 


paſs'd on ſledges. 


cold; and the Volga is frozen ſo as to be 
The ifle of Dolgot is a 
very barren foil, as is the country about 
it near the Volga; but towards Fazika it 
is very ſruitful. The river from Aſtracan 
to the Caſpian ſea, which is about 12 
leagues, produces ſuch plenty of fiſh, 
that they bought 12 large carps for two- 
pence, and 200 young ſturgeon for halfa 
crown; the lobſters may be had for the 
catching, for neither Tartars nor Muſ- 
covites eat them. 
ifles, made by the branches of the Volga, 
yield valt quantities of fowl of different 
ſorts, and conſequently good diverſion by 
hawking, which the gentlemen are very 


dextrous at. The fruits in Nagaia are 


The great number of 


exccllent, eſpecially the melons, by the 
Tartars call'd Karpus, very green on the 


outſide, and the meat carnation, they 


bought two. or three for an half-penny, 
They had no vines before the year 1600, 
when ſome Perſian merchants, having 
brought ſome ſets to Aſtracan, an old 
monk ſet them in his garden, in the ſub- 
urbs; the Czar having taſted ofthe grapes, 
in 161 3, order'd the monk to propagate his 
ſtock, which was done with ſuch diligence, 
that when the ambaſſadors were there, there 
was ſcarce a houſe in town without walks or 
arbours of vines, by which ſome houſe- 
keepers made 100 crowns a year; and 
there is one vineyard there which yielded 
60 pipes of good wine in one year. 

This province of Nagaia was formerly 


Boo 


Sit 


under its own prince, till it was conquer'd 


by the Czar Juan: Baſiliwitæ in 1554, 
who taking it by aſſault, 


carried away a vince of 


The pro- 


great number of the inhabitants, and ſent Nagai 


Muſcovites in their ſtead. - And there was 
always a garriſon of 9 regiments of 500 
men each, quarter'd in the town to keep 
the neighbouring Tartars in awe: And 
this city is a frontier againſt the Crim and 
other Tartars towards the caſt, and the 
Her ſiaus, Armenians, and Indians, to- 
wards the ſouth. | 

The Nagaian Tartars, altho' ſubject 
to the Czar, are not allow'd to live in 
Aſtracan, nor to build towns, but live in 
tents all ſummer, which are remoy'd at 


conquer'd 
by the 


Czar, 


pleaſure; but in winter they draw near 


the city, and are furniſh'd with arms by 
the Muſcovites to defend them againſt the 
Calmuch Tartars near Jaika; but as 
ſoon as the ice is thaw'd in the rivers, they 
are oblig'd to reſtore the arms, till next 
winter. They are exempted from taxes, 
and are only oblig'd to aſſiſt the Czar in 
his wars. . They have their own princes, 
commanders and judges, whoſe children 
remain in the caſtle of Aſtracan as hoſtages. 

They are generally low of ſtature, in- 


The pev- 


clining to be fat, with large faces and lit- ple de. 


tle eyes. 


caſſock of coarſe cloth, with a mantle of 
black ſheepskin, with the wool fide out: 
The women are not diſagreeable, and wear 
white linnen cloth, with a coif on their heads. 
They live upon their cattle, and the game 


they take in hunting and fiſhing. They eat 


camel and horſe fleſh, with fiſhdry'd in the 
ſun for bread ; but they likewiſe uſe rice 
and millet, in cakes, or fried inoyl. They 
are, for the moſt part, Mahometans of the 
Turkiſh ſect, but many of them are of the 
Muſcovite religion. 

As ſoon as the ambaſſadors came to an an- 
chor before Aſtracan, and the city found 
who they were, they ſent them preſents of 
all ſorts of proviſions, in return of which, 
they ſent them diſtill'd waters. The next 
day ſome Per ſian merchants, came aboard 


Their garments are a kind of ſerib'd. 


their 


* 
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their ſhip, and drank fo heartily that ſome | When every one got up to drink the Czar's 
of them could not go aſhore that night. | health, he would not ſtir, nor drink 
_ Whilſt they ſtaid at Aftracan, which | the health; and when AMaſſul, defir'd 
was about three weeks they were fre- | him to conſider what country he was 
The am quently aſhore, ſome times at the gover- in, he ſaid, he had better right to the 
baſſadors nor's invitation, and ſometimes at the de- | country than the Czar had, telling Mz#ſut, 
148 0 a fire of a Perſian prince, who was there | that for all his fine cloathes he was a 
Aitracan. at that time, and of the merchants of that | Save, whereas he himſelf, with his old 
country. i ; ſhabby coat, was a ſovereignu prince, and 
Upon the 10th of October they weigh'd | own'd no ſuperior upon earth. If his ti- 
anchor, and with much difficulty got in- | tle was good, I think he did right. 
to the Caſpian ſea, but the patſage was | About break of day, November 10, 
long, becauſe tome days they made no | they ſet fail for Derbent ; but a furious 
more than a league, by reaſon of the | tempeſt overtaking them, forced them 
ſhoals, altho' the voyage was pleaſant, | beyond that port, along the Perſan 
going thro” a fine country, abounding with | coaſt, ſo that their two boats being loſt; 
trees, and great flocks of different Kinds | and the ſhip not able to live longer at ſea, 
of fowl, eipecially wild geeſe as big as | they made all the ſignals they could of di- 
ſwans, with forked bills of the length | ſtreſs; and at laſt there came two boats 
of a foot and a half, under which hangs a | from the village of Niaſabeth, in which 
bag able to contain 3 gallons of liquor ; | the ambaſſadors; with the beſt of their 
in this they keep the fiſh they catch, till | effects, and as many of their retinue as 
they can ſwallow them. | the boats had room for, went aſhore, 
They enter'd the ſea the 15th, but | promiſing to ſend the boats back for 
were ſo plagued with ſhallow water and a | Mr. Mandel ſoe, who was chaplain, the 
muddy bottom, that in 7 days they ſcarce | ſecretary to the embaſſy, and tome other 
made 4 leagues. Here they ſound the | gentlemen who ſtaid in the ſhip. But af- 
variation of the compaſs 22 degrees to | ter the ambaſſadors were landed, the tem- 
the welt. Finding their Muſcovite pilot | peſt encreaſing, made it impracticable for 
very ignorant, the matter of a Per/tan | the boats to return, 1o that theſe gentlemen 
veſſel left his own ihip to his mate, and | having conſulted the maſter and officers a- 
came on board theirs and brought them by | board, and they giving it as their opinion, 
Terki. Nov. 1, to Terki, on the wettern coaſt of | that in a few hours the ſhip muſt he loſt; 
this ſea. The Coſſaques, a neſt of banditti | they agreed to run her aſhore, which they 
upon the coaſt and neighbourhood of the | did, to the joy of the ambaſſadors, who had 
Caſpian ſea, committed many robberies up-] been in great pain about them. 
on 1uch as fail to and from Perſia, which | Our authors fay, that the Caſpian 
oblig'd the ambaſſadors to keep ſtrict] ſea has no communication with the 
guard, in the night eſpecially. Euxine, or any other fea; but it is 
This city is the laſt place ſubje& to] not an eaſy matter to account for its 
the Czar, It lies in 43 deg. 23 minures, | receiving above 80 large rivers into it, 
about half a league from the ſhore, upon | and no viſible way to evacuate, itſelf, and 
the ſmall river Timenshi. It is built of | yet that it ſhould never overflow. | But 
wood, but the Czar had made ſome works | Dr. Halley's calculation of the greater 
of earth, and planted ſome braſs cannon | quantity of water being exhal'd by the 
upon them: There was likewiſe a conſi- | ſun, than all the rivers fend into the Me- 
derable garriſon in the town. Here they | diterranean, will equally ſolve this diffi ge V 
were treated hy the governor, and a Tar- | culty of the Caſpian tea. * | | renius's 
tarian prince call'd Muſſul, whoſe ſiſter | The Caſpian ica has no flux and reflux, be 
was betrothed to the king of Perſia, and | but it is as falt as any other fea known, | 4 117. 
whoſe mother they alſo viſited, and had | againſt the aſſertion of ſome old authors. Note & 
a ſight of the young princeſs, who was | But there are many other vulgar errors, dap | 
about 16, very handſome, of a good com- now confuted, which were long receiy'd n, 
plexion, and very black hair. This ho- for true; particularly, that there was no 
nour was owing to the curioſity of the [other fiſh in that ſca but a certain monſter 
young lady and her companions to ſce | without a head; whereas our author ſays 
the European dreſs. | that they heard of no ſuch fiſh there; 
Before they left Terki, prince Muſſul] but that ſalmon, ſturgeon, herrings, trout, 
came aboard to wiſh them a good | and ſeveral other fiſh, were there in plen- 
voyage, and brought with him a Tar- ty. And one fiſh they ſaw, call'd Naſa, 
tarian Myrza, brother to the prince | with a ſhort noſe, and the head almoſt at 
of Tartu in Daghe//an, who, in the the belly, which faſtening on a ſmall 
ordinary mean habit of the country, had | boat with its tail, would oyerſet it, if 
a certain fierceneſs in his looks and be- not prevented. 
hayiour, which, altho' the ambaſſadors did | The village N7aſabeth; where they The pro 
not like, I don't know how to blame. were ſhipwreck, was in the province of vince ef 


Schirva 15 chirvan 


\ 
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Schirvan, à fertile country for every | 
conveniency of life; but the village it- 
ſelf was but poorly provided for ſuch a 
number of ſtrangers, there being but 
about 15 or 16 houſes in it. Aday or 
two after their landing, the ſultan go- 
vernor of Derbent ſent two perſons well 
accoutred to compliment the ambaſſadors, 
and, according to the caftern cuſtom, ſent 
a preſent of proviſions, and two horſes. 
Bruyman But Bruyman not thinking his horſe ſo 
1:Tobliges good as that of his companion, and being 
5 a man of an uneaſy ſuſpicious temper, po- 
vent, ſitively inſiſted upon ſending back the 
two meſſengers without any preſent : Nor 
would he harken to the juſt apology they 
made, for the difference between the 
horſes, vis. that the ſultan did not know 
that there were two ambaſſadors, and. 
therefore had ſent but one horſe, as ap- 
pear'd by his letter, and that the meſſen- 
gers, upon the information they had re- 
c2iv'd by the way, that there were two, 
had purchas'd, without orders, the beſt 
horſe they could get, being perſuaded the 
ſultan would approve of it. This ſo rea- 
ſonable excuſe having no weight with this 
ſurly man, made the ſultan of Derbent 
their enemy, which they found upon leye- 
ral occaſions. 

Some days aſter this, a Nehemander, 
or conductor, arriv'd from the Chan, or 
governor general of the province of 
Schirvan, whoſe reſidence was at Schama- 
chie; this Nehemander welcom'd them 
in the Chan's name, and promis'd his 
aſſiſtance to conduct them to Schamachie, 
and ſent them, the ſame night ſome 
ſheep and wine, intending to ſet out in a 


day or two from Neaſabeth. But here 


the firſt inconveniency of having affronted 
the ſultan of Der bent appear'd; for ap- 
plication having been made to him, to 
furniſh horſes and other cattle for their 
Journey, he reſus'd it, which oblig'd them 
to ſtay a full month at that poor village, 
till the Nehemander could get them horſes 
from Schamachie. 
Whilſt they ſtaid here, they had a vi- 
ſit from the Mira, lately mention'd, 
who refus'd to drink the Czar's health. 
He came, with his brother from Tartu, 
and about 20 in his retinue; and knowing 
that they had no dependance on the Czar, 
he ſent them proviſions, and was very civil. 
Before the cattle for the carriages ar- 
rv'd, Bruyman, as if he had defign'd to 
diſguſt all he had to do with, commanded 
his people to cut ſome pieces of timber 
(which the Sophi of Perſia had caus'd to 
be brought thither, in order to build 
ſhips) to make carriages for the guns the 
had brought out of the ſhip; and this he 
did againſt the remonſtrance of the Per/- 
aus, who were ſo diſpleas'd at it, that they 
took. care that no cattle ſhould be found 


* 
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y | ſhort time the Chan order'd the cavalcade 


Book II 
to draw them. And ſo much miſchief the 
imprudence of that one man did them, 
that there were but 60 horſes for 94 per- 
ſons, aſter the waggons and other car- 
riages were ſupplied; ſo that ſeveral of 
their guards were forced to walk a-foot. 

They took the route along the coaſt of The an. 
the Caſpian ſea, going four leagues the de, 
firſt day, which was the a ad of December, , 


walk'd a-foot thither. The third day 
they enter'd the mountains-of Barmach, 
where they were oblig' d to carry all their 
proviſions along with them, there being 
no towns nor villages, but Caravanſeras, 
or inns, at convenient diſtances, for the 
conyeniency of travellers; but all of 
them uninhabited. 

Upon this mountain they ſaw the ru- 
ins of ſeyeral towers or forts, which the 
Perſians ſaid had been built by Iſcanaer, 
that is Alexander the Great, and demo- 
liſh'd by Tamerlane. In the fame moun- 
tain they ſaw ſome tombs, but nothing 
curious about them. F 

Upon the 3oth of December they 
made their entry into Scamachie, having * Bs 
been delay'd one day, becauſe it was heir en. 
not a lucky day, as the Chan had been try int, 
told by the aſtrologers. Within two _ 
leagues of the city, they were welcom'd '* 
by a meſſenger ſent from the Chan, and 
a league from it were met by 3ogentlemen, 
who only look'd at them, and return'd, 
and ſoon after 100 more open'd to the 
right and left, tolet the ambaſſadors with 
their cayalcade paſs between them. Ha- 
ving paſs d them, they met another troop, 
12 of whom had a particular turbant, 
call'd Takia, to ſhew that they were de- 
ſcendants of Hay. They made a low 
bow to the ambaſſadors, and bid them 
welcome. Without the city about half 
a league, they were met by the Chan, 
with about 500 gentlemen on horſeback. 
His guard conſiſted of 6 upon his right 
hand, with gilt bows and arrows, and as 
many on the left, with muſquets. The 
gentlemen who followed him were all 
dreſs'd in brocade, with mantles and capes 
embroider'd with gold and filyer, The 
Chan took the ambaſſadors by the hand, 
contrary to the Per/ian cuſtom, and drank 
to them out of a ſilver cup which had been 
brought along with him for that purpoſe, 
and they pledg'd him twice. 

After this they began their march to- 
wards the city, the Chan's and the am- 
baſſador's muſick leading the way, and 
making a ſtrange ſort of diſcord. In a 


to halt, and the ſilver cup went round. 
About half a mile from the city were 
2000 Armenian foot, which made 5 regi- 


ments, diſtinguiſh'd by their different co- 
lours ;, 
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lours; and here the cup was preſented 
once more. At the gate of the city, a 
new ſet of muſick met them, which join- 
ing with the reſt help'd to put them more 
out of tune; but what they wanted in 
harmony, they made up in noiſe. 

They were conducted by the Chan to 
his own palace a horſeback; and, altho' 


Calenter, or lieutenant of the province un- 
der the Chan. ET, | 

They ſtaid 3 months in Scamachie; 
waiting for orders from 1/þahan, which 
delay was another trick of the ſultan of 
Derbent, who, to croſs them had ſent 
wrong information to court, and by his 


intereſt there procur'd delay of orders for 


And are the Perſians were oblig d to take off their 
hand ſhoes before they enter'd the houſe, the 
jon ambaſſadors and their retinue wereallow'd 
train d by to tread. their fine tapeſtry in their boots. 
cheChan. They paſs d through three large handſome 

rooms into a ſpacious hall, in the middle 

of which was a fountain, round which 
were ſilver flaggons and bottles of wine 

to cool, - and Teyeral tables furniſh'd with 
conſerves in a very elegant manner. The 

han had order'd ſeats to be made for 

imſelf and the ambaſſadors after the 
European modg, and ſet them by him, 

on each hand, near the fountain; where- 
as the Per/ian nobility, and the gentle- 
men of the ambaſſador's retinue, fat on 
the ground after the Perſian manner. 

The guards clad in brocade, with their 


their journey. During their ſtay there, 
the Chan and Calenter diverted them with 
hunting and hawking, and made frequent 
entertainments for them and the gentle- 
men of their retinue, The Chan delir'd 
to know whether they would ſee a cere- Ie a;. 
mony of the Armenian Chriſtians, upon menian 
the feaſt of Epiphany, of bleſſing the wa- Ci 
ter, which they call'd Cazſcha Schuran, pn 
the Baptiſm of the Croſs, which they a- phany. 
greeing to, rode to the river fide that 
day, where they found the Chan with 
his people in tents pitch'd for the am- 
baſſadors, and a collation ready. 

After maſs, and a ſermon by the biſhop, | 
at which the ambaſſadors were preſent, 2 74 | 
the Armenians came out of the city in 1% 


great numbers (the Chriſtians being aſſem- cx pa 


bows bent, and arrows nitch'd, ſtood 
round, all facing the Chan. | 
The feaſt began with ſeyeral ſervices of 
fruits and conſerves, two pages going 
round with wine, And then the fruit 
tables being remoy'd, others coyer'd with 
painted calicoe were brought, and one 
came with a great wooden yoider full of a 
thin bak'd paſte about a yard ſquare, 
one of which was given to every one 
about the table by way of napkin, 
and each had a baſon to ſpit in, and to 
hold bones and parings of fruit, or other 
things which might ſpoil the carpets. 
Then the meat came in great pewter 
diſhes, and being ſet down in the middle 
of the hall, the Suffretzi, or carver, 
Kneeling down, cut it in pieces, and ſent 
a plate to every one of the company. Af- 
ter the great entertainment was over, the 
Chan took his gueſts into another room 
with a fire in it, where they had a- 
nother collation, of conſerves, wine, 
and Aqua Vitæ, of which one of the 
PFerſrans drank ſo much, that he was 
found dead in his bed the next morning. 
The Chan, to ſhew his dexterity in 
ſhooting, extinguiſh'd a lamp, which was 
at the end of the room, twice ſucceſſively, 
with a ſingle ball out of a muſquet. 
Having leſt the Chan's palace about 
midnight, they were conducted to the 
quarters prepared for them, among the 


Armenian Chriſtians, and the next day | 


the Chan ſettled a daily allowance of 17 
ſheep, 20 pullets, 100 eggs, a proporti- 
onable quantity of ſalt and bread, 50 
quarts of wine, and 20 load of wood, 


beſides frequent preſents from him and the 
No. XVIII. 4. 


bled from all parts to this feaſt) in pro- 
ceſſion, with images, croſſes, and banners, 
attended by a ſtrong guard of ſoldiers to 
defend them from the inſults of the Ma- 
hometans. After the ambaſſadors were 
ſeated, the Chan ſent to the Armenians 
to begin, which they did by reading 
prayers and leſſons at the water ſide, 
whilſt four of them leap'd into it to break 
the ice. It happen'd that a ſpaniel, be- 
longing to the ambaſſador's people, leap'd 
in aſter thoſe poor Chriſtians, to the great 
diverſion of the Perſians, who were pleas'd 
to ſee the Chriſtian ceremony polluted, as 
they thought, by ſo unclean a creature. 

After an hour ſpent in reading, the 
biſhop pour'd a little conſecrated oyl into 
the river, and dipping a croſs, beſet with 
precious ſtones, in it, gave his benedic- 
tion to the water, holding his croſier over 
it; aſter which, the Armenians run to 
the river, ſome to drink, others to ſprin- 
kle the water upon their heads and faces, 
and ſome plung'd into it, whilft the 
Chan's domeſticks mock'd and ridicul'd 
them, without any reprimand from their 
maſter, who only ſuffer'd the Armenians 
to perform this ceremony, for the ſake of 
1000 crowns which they paid him; 

The quarters of the ambaſſador being 
near that of the Armenian chapel, the 
biſhop made them a viſit, January 9, 
accompany'd by ſeveral priefts, all in thcir 
pontificals, with wax candles in their 
hands. They had a converſation toge- 
ther ſor near three hours, and at going a- 
way the biſhop beg'd of them to intercede 
with the Chan to ſuffer them to proceed 
to build a monaſtery which they had be- 
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gun in the city. The ambaſſadors pro- 
miſing to do it, were as good as their 
word, and obtain'd their requeſt, to the 


great joy of the Chriſtians. 


The city Scamachie is in 40 deg. 50 
minutes, in what 'the ancients call'd 
Media Atropatia, or Minor Media; the 
Perſians ſay it was built by Schirvan 
Scha, and that it had 5000 houſes in it, 
before the Turks deſtroy'd it, in the reign 
of Abbas: But when the ambaſſadors 
were there, it had not above 15 or 1600, 
and was divided into the ſouth and north 
towns. It was inhabited for the moſt 
part with Armenians and NN and 
their chief language is the Turkiſh, which 
prevails over moſt provinces of Perſia 
which lie neareſt to the Tyrk's dominions, 
The chief traffick of this city conſiſts in 
ſilks, ſtuffs, and calicoes. But in the Be- 
Sar, or market place, there are two 
ſtore-houſes, one for Muſcovite merchants, 
who bring tin, leather, copper, furs, 
and other Rufian commodities: The 
other for the Circaſian merchants, who 
bring horſes, women, boys and girls to 
ſell, whom they ſteal or rob out of the 
borders of Muſcovy. 

The government both of the city and 
province was in the hands of the Chan and 
Calenter, who were both men well qua- 
lified for the poſts they had, and ſeem'd to 
have no fault but their love of ſtrong li- 
quors. 

In this city, near the Begar, there 
was a college, where the youth were bred. 
Some of the ambaſſors retinue, particu- 
larly Olearius (who was the writer of 
this account) went to view this college, 
and having a cane in his hand with Ara- 
bie letters engraven upon it, ſignifying, 
In the name of GOD who ſhews mercy, 
one of the regents ask'd it of him, pro- 
miſing to give him a better the next day; 
but Olearius excuſing himſelf, that, for 
ſome particular reaſon, he could not part 
with it, the Maderi cut out the word 
ALLA, and put it in clean paper, tel- 
ling him, it was not fit to have the name 
of GOD on a walking ſiick. [I wiſh 

hriſtians would ſhew the ſame regard. | 

The ſame gentleman going into one of 
their ſchools, found an old aſtrologer 
reading Euclid to his ſcholars, which our 
author knew by the figures, and de- 
monſtrated ſome of the propoſitions as 
well as he could be underſtood, which 
pleas'd the old gentleman ſo much, that 
he pull'd a braſs Aſtralobe out of his poc- 
ket, and ask'd him if he knew what it 


__ 


was, Olearius ſhew'd him, by applying it, 


that he Knew the uſe of it, and immedi- 


ately went to his quarters, and brought 
his own, and likewiſe a celeſtial globe, 
along with him. The old man was ſo re- 
Joyced to find that he had given himſelf to 


by, 


| 
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ſtudy of aſtronomy, and that he underſtood 
Euclid, that he contracted a great friendſhip 


with him, and gave him the longitude and 
latitude of the chief cities of ia, which, 


upon obſeryation afterwards, in thoſe ci- 


tics' where he had occaſion tobe, he found 
very exact. The Mollab, or maſter of 
the ſchool, for other ſtudies, was a young 
man, but' a man of good parts and good 
nature; he went often to viſit our 'au- 
thor, and brought him acquainted with 
Imanculi, a captain of horſe, and they 
two vilited him every day at different 
hours, to teach him Arabic, and to learn 
his language. But, by the villany of 
the ambaſlador's interpreter, who ſent a 
meflage to the Mollah, as from the Chan, 
not to ſuffer the Chriſtians to come into 
his ſchool, they durſt not come to him fo 
often. | 
This interpreter, whoſe name was 
George Ruſtan, was a Perſian by birth, 


but having been carried into England 


young, had been baptiz'd there, and went 
to Muſcow with the Eugliſb reſident, who. 
was his God-father; and having heard 
that the ambaſſadors 'were going to Per- 
ſia, had applied to them to ask him for 
their interpreter, pretending private buſi- 
neſs in his own country; which the reſi- 
dent had agreed to, upon R#ſtan's giving 
an obligation under his hand to return. 
But he gave them the flip at yaban, 
and owning himſelf a Mahometan, he put 


himſelf under the Sophi's protection. 


Whilſt they ſtaid at Scamachie, the n, feed 
Perſians celebrated the Feaſt of Auſchur, in mens 
altho' I think it ſhould be call'd the Faſt, 7 of Fly 


in honour of their patron Haly, in memo- " 
ry of his death. It is folemniz'd through 
all Per ſia the 7th of February, being the 
21 of their Rameſan. At Scamachie, 
the Chan and Calenter appear'd in a 
gallery, in a houſe built for that purpoſe 
without the city, with a great train of 
attendants; oppoſite to this gallery was 
placed an open chair rais'd 8 foot, where 
the Chatib, or prelate, appear'd in a blue 
garment, the mourning colour in Per ſia, 
and read for two hours together, out 
of a book of the acts of Haly, in a dole- 
ful ſinging tone, and at ſome remarkable 
paſſages, he only repeated the firſt word, 
and the choir took up the tone, and ſung 
it out: And at the end of each of 
thoſe remarkable ſentences, one of the 
prieſts chaunted out, GOD's curſe on him 
who kilPd Haly, to which the whole 
allembly, by way of reſponſe, cry'd out, 
Rather more than leſs. As ſoon as theſe 
charitable ſuffrages were ended, the Chan 
ſent the Chatib a ſilk garment, which he 
putting on, the proceſſion began with 3 
camels, carrying each a coffin cover'd with 
black cloth, for Haly and his two ſons, 
then 2 cheſts coyer'd with blue CON 
| ; Wit 
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with Haly's ſpititual treatiſes; then fol- 
low'd two horſes richly capariſon'd, with 
bows, - arrows, turbants, and flags ty d 
to their ſaddles; and after them, a man 
carrying a kind of tower upon a pole, to 
which were faſtened four cymitars, but al- 
moſt -hidden with ribbons and toys. In 
the rear came the Alcoran, carry'd open 
in boxes upon mens heads, cover'd with 
flowers and feathers: And all this ac> 
companied with doleful muſick and fran- 
tick dances. Our author gives an account 
of ſome other feſtivals in March, but no- 
thing remarkable. | 92 

But the orders for the ambaſſador's 
Journey to 1/pahan being arriv'd, they 
began to prepare for their departure, 
and having before made the preſent to the 
Chan of 10 ells of ſcarlet cloth, 5 of 
blue ſatin, a barrel of European Aqua 
Vite, 24 bottles of fine ſpirits, and two 
pair of knives with amber hafts, they 
took their leave, and ſending off their 
baggage March 27, they follow'd the 
next day themſelves. On the 31ft they 
paſs'd along the river Cyrus near to where 
it joins with Araxe, in 39 deg. 52 min. 
and where , they make one river of 400 


quilt wrought with gold and filk, for a 
cuſhion. This chair was ſurrounded with 
an iron rail; for, the Sophi having once 
fat in it, when he came a progreſs to that 
city, no body muſt approach it afterward: 
It was in this ſummer- houſe that the Chan 
entertain'd them, and they had good 
quarters provided for them, and plenti- 
fully furniſhed with proviſions. 

The next day the Perſians had a feaſt 
call'd Tharberick, in honour of Sha-Sefi; 
the founder of the Perſian religion, as it 
differs from the Turkiſh. That day they 
had ſent them 32 large diſhes, or bowls, 
full of rice of different colours, upon 
which the boil'd and roaſted meat, au- 
mulets, and paſtry, were laid, after the 
Perſran manner, but no wine was allow'd 
at that feaſt ; which laſt circumſtance al- 
tho* the ambaſſadors did not like, yet they 
order d their guns to be fir'd; in honour of 
the late king, whoſe obſequies were ſolem- 
niz d with thoſe of Sha Seſt, both their ſe- 
pulchres being at Ardebil. 

The Chan viſited the ambaſſadors 
April 12, and ſhew'd them all the civility 
they could deſire. He alſo ſent an ex, 
preſs to court to notify their arrival. 


paces in breadth, They paſs'd the Cyrus, 
which divides the province of &hirvan 
from- that of Mokan, by a bridge of 
boats near Tzawat, and there they were 
met by a new Nehemander, ſent, to con- 


April 21, they were viſited by an Ar= J ar: 
menian biſhop, who had come from Eyi- menian 
van, a city of Armenia, almoſt equall biſhep vi 
diſtant from the Caſpian and Black ſeas; 


ambaſſa- 
he told them that in one monaſtery, near 2 | 


duct them, by the governor of Ardebil. 
He brought with him 40 freſh camels and 
300 horſes, becauſe their waggons could 
paſs no further for the mountains. He 
brought with him proviſions of ſheep, 
rice, butter, eggs, almonds, raiſins, and 
wine, which were given them in plenty. 

They had but indifferent travelling 
for 8 or 9 days, having bad accommo- 
dation at nights, being ſometimes oblig'd 
to lie in huts, which the natives of thoſe 
parts carry like tents from one place to 
another. Upon the 7th of April, ano- 
ther Nehemander, well mounted, with 
two ſervants attending him, came to con- 


duct them to Iſpahan. April 10, they 


Erivan, there were 400 monks ; and that, 
in the country between the Cyrus and 
Araxes, there were above 1000 villages 
inhabited by Chriſtians, and 2000 fami- 
lies more about Casbin and Tanris, be- 
tween the Caſpian ſca and . He 
commended the mildneſs of the Per/can 
government, and defir'd the ambaſſadors 
to recommend the ſtate of thoſe Chriſti- 
ans to the king, 

In this month the Per/cans, as well as 
the Turks, nndertake their pilgrimages 
to Mecca and Medina, and the Per/zans 


ſolemnize the ſacrifice which Abraham 


intended to have made of his ſon (whom 
the Alcoran will have, to have been 


made their entry into Ardebil, not much 
different in ſubſtance from the manner of 
their entry into Scamachie ; they were 
conducted by the Chan to a latge ſummer- 


to Arde- Iſhmael, contrary to Moſes's account 1 
bil, it) but their tory of it is ſo mix'd with te Iſhma- 


inventions of their own, or elſe of their e 


pretended prophet, that they make it ri- Alcoran. 


houſe, built in the form of an octogon, 3 
ſtories high, of ſtones of ſeveral colours, 
which glitter'd in the ſun. Several foun- 
tains played about this houſe, higher 
than the building. The infide walls were 
cruſted with a fort of marble of different 
colours, made into flowers, and other fi- 
gures, and the floors cover'd with the beſt 
tapeſtry. A ſpacious gallery went quite 
round, 
flowers and leaf work; and in one of the 
ſides of it was a chair of ſtate 4 foot ſquare, 
cover'd with embroider'd tapeſtry, and a 


neatly lin'd with paintings of 


diculous, This feaſt they ſolemnize on 
the mountain of Arafat, in Arabia Fe- 
lix, near Medina, where they ſay the ſa- 
crifice of ]/hmaet was attempted, oh 

Upon the 14th of May, the people of 
Ardebil began a feaſt in memory of Hoſſein 
the youngeſt ſon of Haly, which laſted 
ten days, and ended with curious firc- 
works, after a great many ſenſcleſs, but 
cruel ceremonies. The ambaſſadors were 
preſent at the fire-works, and were well 
di verted. | 


The 
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The city of Ardebit lies in the province 


deſerib d. of Adibeizan, or Media Major; and is 


ſian dominions no ſtanding; 
thought by ſome to be the Arbela of 
; Curtius. 
in a plain little more than three leagues in 
circuit, and is ſurrounded with mountains, 
which make ſudden changes of the wea- 
ther, from extreme heat to intenſe cold, 


one of the moſt ancient cities in the Per- 
and is 


It lies in 38 deg. 5 min. lat. 


rendering the city very ſubject to epide- 
mical diſtempers. This city is not much 
bigger than Scamachie ; the greateſt in- 
conyeniencies they labour under, are 
want of fuel, which they are forc'd to 
bring from the province of Milan or Gi- 
lan, fix days 3 from thence; and 
the danger of having the city drown'd, 
by the oyerflowing of a ſmall river call'd 
Balaclu, one branch of which runs thro' 
the city, and the other goes round it: 
But when the ſnow melts.in the mountains, 


there is no way to fave the city, but by 


making dreins in the plain, to divert the 


The tomb 


flood, 
them. 

The Maidan, or market place, is very 
convenient, being 300 paces long and 150 
broad, full of ſhops, diſtinguiſh'd by the 
ſeveral profeſſions, every one having its 
own quarters. 


which would otherwiſe deſtroy 


Near the Maidan' is a moſch, where 


is the ſepulchre of Iman Sade, one of the 
children of one of their 12 ſaints, which 
makes that place a ſanctuary. But the 
chief Mhlum, where (like the churches in 
Spain and Italy) all malefactors were ſafe 
who fled to it, was the tomb of Sha Sefi, 
which the ambaſſadors having been invi- 
ted by the Chan to ſee, our author de- 
{cribes: The ſubſtance of which is as 
follows. 


They went firſt into a ſpacious court 


of Schach pav'd with broad ſtones, with ſhops by 


Sefi. 


way of vaults on each ſide, and fair gar- 
dens backwards. The gate leading to the 
court was large, and had a ſilver chain 
croſſing it, from which another of the ſame 
metal hung perpendicular in the middle, 
having been a preſent from the governor 
of Merraque. From thence, they paſs'd 


another gate with chains like the firft, a 


preſent from the Chan of Kentza; but 
before they paſs'd this gate, they were 
oblig'd to lay aſide their arms, and were 
defir'd not to touch the threſhold, (which 
was of white marble, andus'd :o be kiſs d 
by the Perſians) but carefully to ſtep 
over it, with the right foot firſt. Here 
allo was a court with vaulted ſhops. On 
one fide, was a braſs cock in the wall, 
running With clear water; and, at the 
upper end, was a large high vault hung 
with tapeſtry, and pav'd with green and 
blue ſtones. In the middle were two 
large braſs candleſticks, with lights in 


* 


= 


them, and about the walls, prieſts cloth'd 
m white, who ſang their devotions aloud, 
and at the ſame time had ſo uniform a 
motion, that one would have thought 
they had been bred in a galley at 
the oars. From hence they paſs'd a 3d 
filver chain, the gift of the Chan of 
Koppan, to a ſmall court pay'd with 
moſaic, which led to the gate of the 
ſepulchre, which was built like a tower; 
the clappers were coker'd with ſilver plates, 
and rings of the ſame. The pavement 
was coyer'd with tapeſtry, which led to a 
large ſtructure, where the ambaſſadors 
and all their retinue were oblig'd, tho 
unwillingly, to take off their ſhoes. 
Paſſing through a long gallery, they came 
to a gate coyer'd with plates of gold, the 
gift of Sha Abbas, after his having beaten 
the Usbec Tartars. From thence they 
enter'd a vault of four fathoms ſquare, 
where a great number of gold and ſil- 
ver lamps were burning, ſome of which 
were three foot diameter. Here were 12 
prieſts, ſix on each ſide, - with desks be- 
fore them, on which were chapters of the 
Alcoran in Arabic upon vellum, which 
they ſung like veſpers, with the ſame 
conſtant motion mention'd above. From 
this, they went into another yault rais'd 
higher by three ſteps of ſilver, and divided 
from it by a veil of the ſame metal. The 
Chan having kiſs'd theſe ſteps, took the 
ambaſſadors, and only four of their reti- 
nue along with him into this vault. It 
was richer than any of the others, and at 
the upper end of it had another entry, 
rais'd a foot from the floor, fenced with 
rails of maſſy gold; behind which was the 
tomb, of white marble cover'd with crim- 
ſon velvet, 9 foot long and 4 broad. From 
the roof hung ſeveral lamps of gold and 
filver, and on each ſide two large candle- 
ſticks of gold with wax candles. But the 
ambaſſadors could not have the priyilege 
to paſs the rails, for they were told, that 
the king himſelf, being a laic, could not 
enter there. n 

There were, all about this laſt apart- 
ment, ſeveral other ſepulchres of their 
kings and queens, but there were cur- 
tains drawn before them, ſo that our au- 
thor could only peep between them. 
All the way as they went, an old grave 
fellow follow'd them, purifying with in- 
cenſe all the places they had defil'd by 
treading upon them. Then they enter'd 
a large room arch'd and gilt, which was 4 
library, conſiſting of manuſcripts upon 
vellum and paper, in the Arabic, Perſe 
an, and Turkiſh languages, richly bound, 
and finely painted, and cover'd with plates 
of gold and filver, but ſhuffled together 
in drawers without any order. And near 
thoſe were 400 veſſels of porcelane, ſome 


of which could hold 10 gallons, us'd wy 
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for the entertainment of perſons of th | bring both their heads. The Chan Tzar- 
greateſt quality. From thence they Va, being found at his own houſe, loſt 
were led to the kitchens, the doors of | his head according to orders, but Aga/7 
which were plated with filver ; there | made his eſcape to the ſepulchre of Iman 
every thing was diſpos'd in the neateft or- | Riſa, one of their ſaints, and, having got 
der, the water run thro” pipes to all parts, | his certificate, came back to Iſa han, 
and the ſeveral cooks had their particular | where, throwing himſelf at the King's 
vince, and all at work. 2 feet, he preſented it to him; the king 
Out of theſe kitchens, above 1000 | with a diſdainful ſmile told him, I com- 
perſons-are provided every day; for, be-| mend thee for thy wit, thou kind-hearted 
ſides a great numberof officersand ſervants | cuckold, and pardon thee 5 Iman Riia's 
belonging to the houſe, a great number of | ſake. Such fort of certificates were like- 
poor have 3 meals a day, for which Sha Sef: | wife given blank, for money; one of 
mortified 30 crowns a day; and the Sophz, | which, the anthor ſays, is now in the 
for the time being, ſupplies the reſt, but is | duke of Holſtein's library at Gortorp. 
well aſſiſted by thealms given to the tomb, | Near Ardebil, there are ſeveral ſprings % . 
which is a conſiderable ſum, and the ſeve- | of hot waters, in different degrees; one ter. 
ral revenues granted to it, by the ſeyeral | near the ſoot of mount Sabelan is milk 
kings of Perſia, both in lands and houſes, | warm, and as clear as the fineſt ſpring ; 
in the city and province, and by the do- | and out of other parts of the ſame moun- 
nations left by will, from all the provinces | tain are three hot ſprings, which, mix'd 
adjacent. So that they told the ambaſſa- | with cold ſprings, brought from the ſame 
dors, that, out of the riches of this one | hills, make agreeable baths, temper'd at 
houſe, they could raiſe and pay an army | pleaſure. One of theſe ſprings, call'd 
upon occaſion, of a conſiderable num- | Daudan, has this particularity in it, 
ber of troops. All this vaſt revenue] that it is of no conſideration till a certain 
was recciv'd by two commiſſioners, who, | ſeaſon, when ſerpents are found in it, and 
if oaths might be of any force to bind | then it is reckon'd medicinal. 
them, were tied down to be faithful in| Our ambaſſadors ſtaid at Ardebil from 
cereif he management of their truſt, April, 1637, to January following, up- 
cates of One great branch of the revenues of | on the firſt day of which, there arriv'd a 
devotion this ſepulchre was the giving certificates | Nehemander from Iſpahan, to conduct 
_, to . thoſe who went thither for deyotion, | them to court, But the obſtinacy of 
which ſery'd for protections, upon ſeveral | Bruyman, which had plagued them, in 


me . 
tektion to occaſions, where their lives were concern'd. | the whole journey, with the troubleſome 
carriage of ſome of their cannon, which 


_ Perſi- Some of © which, Ruſtan (the interpreter 
he would not leave behind, oblig'd them 


formerly mention'd) procur'd, and there- 
by put himſelf in a condition to leave] to ſtay 8 days longer than they needed to 
have done. 


them afterwards at Jſpahan, as we hinted 5 
At laſt, Tan. LN; they {et out of Are The em- 


be fore. 
Here dur author ſays, there were other | dehil, having preſented the governor with Here 
3 pair of the fineſt ſables, a clock, a cel- leave Ar⸗ 


ſaints tombs, which had the ſame privi- 


debil. 


A re- 
mar lab le 
ſory. 


lege, and gives an inſtance of it, which 
happen'd a little before their arrival in 
Perſia. One Agaſi Beg, aſteward of the 
Sophi's houſe, attending his maſter at ta- 
ble Tzarra Chan, a perſon of the firſt 
quality, happen'd to come late to court, 
and the Sophi asking him why he came ſo 
late, he impudently anſwer'd, that he had 
been dallying with Agaſi's wife, The 
king bluſh'd for anger, Tzarra having 
been lately married to one of the ladies of 
the Seraglio. The Chan perceiving his 
change of countenace, thought fit to with- 
draw; upon which the Shi order'd Agaſ/ 
to go and bring him his head. Agaſi 
follow'd him, but not returning ſoon, 
the King ſent to know what was the mat- 
ter, and was told by the meſſenger, that 
Agaſt was making merry with the Chan. 
Azgaſe reflecting upon the danger of not 
having obey'd orders, retir'd, and kept 
himſelf cloſe. In the mean time the So- 
phi, in a rage, cry'd out, Oh Agaſi! 
poor cuckold! and ſent another Chan, to 

No. XVIII. 3s | 


lar of Roſa Solis, and 2 pictures; in re- 
turn for which, he ſent them two fine 
horſes with their furniture, two pieces of 
ſatin, and one of gold and filyer brocade. 
The Chan likewiſe prepar'd a collation 
for them at a league's diſtance from the 
city, where he took his leave of them. 
They march'd for ſome days, ſome— 
times over pleaſant vallics, and at other 
times over ſteep mountains, and at the 
foot of mount Taurus, they paſs'd the ri- 
ver ee by a brick bridge of 9 
arches. But having a mountain to aſcend 
after that, they loſt their way, by the 
Nebemander's falling behind, the reaſon of 
which he declar'd to be the inſolent temper 
of Bruyman, which he could not bear. 
The 2oth of January they arriy'd at 
Senkan, within half a league of a part 
of Taurus, at the foot of a picaſant 
valley. At their entry into this city, 


they were met, among many others, by 
one, who (having loſt his hands and feet 


by the Scha, or King's orders, for his de- 
baucheries) 
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baucheties) manag'd his horſe with as 
much dexterity as any of the reſt. 
From this place they ſet out by moon 
light, and by break of day, Januar 
22, arriv'd at Sultanie; but this night's 
march threw 15 of their company 1nto a 
fever. f 
This city ſtands in 36 degrees 30 min. 
latitude, and was ſaid to have been 
built by ſultan Mahomet Codebende, 
out of the ruins of Tigranocerta. He 
gave it this name, becauſe the kings of 
\ Perſia, at that time, had the title of Su/- 
tan, but now that of Shi. Hexe are 
noble ruins of a royal palace; but the 
the moſt remarkable thing they ſaw was 
The deb WE moſch wherein the founder Mahomet's 
of Sultan tomb was. It had 3 gates bigger than 
Maho- thoſe of St. Mark's at Venice, of the fineſt 
met Co. poliſh'd ſteel. 
dabende. needs perſuade them, that 20 ſtrong men 
could not open the gate, leading to the 
market- place, without uſing theſe words, 
Beaſch Aly Bukſcha, that is, Be open d 
for Haly's ſake, but by pronouncing thoſe 
words, they faid a child could open it. 
In the place where Codabende's tomb was, 
they ſaw ſeveral books an ell ſquare, 
written in Arabic characters, of the length 
of one's finger, ſome leayes of which our 
author purchas'd, and gave at his return 
home to the library at Gottorp, being an 
expolition of ſome parts of the Alcoran, 
call'd Serat Elculab, i. e. the candle of 
the heart. 1 
The tomb itſelf was ſurrounded with a 
grate of poliſh'd ſteel, of the bigneſs of 
one's. arm, but ſo neatly join'd, that the 
Perſians pretend, it is of one piece. 
The tower joining to the Moſch is an octo- 
gon encompals'd with a gallery, contain- 
ing 8 leſſer towers, furniſh'd with artilery, 
whoſe balls were marble. Before the 
Moſch was a large ſquare fountain, ſup- 
lied with water from mount Keidar. 
here were, likewiſe, belonging to it, a 
pleaſant garden and large ſummer-houſe. 
| Near this is to be ſeen the ruins of a 
triumphal arch, ſupported by two pillars 
of 20 fathoms high, and ſeyeral other 
monuments of antiquity, | 
After ſtaying 3 days at Sultanie, they 
proceeded on their journey, taking their 
ſick men along in a ſort of litters upon ca- 
mels backs. The 27th of January they 
The «m- came in fight of Caſwtn,. (call'd Casbin 
balſadors in our maps) and ftaid two hours at a 
ee village near, till the Daruga, or judge, 
was ready to receive them; Who, at laſt, 
met them with 5o0 horſe and foot, with- 
out the gate, as did likewiſe an Indian 
prince, who happen'd to be there, with his 
_ own countrymen on horſeback, himſelf 
being in a chariot with two wheels, drawn 
by two white oxen, who were as well 
manag'd as our horſes. But the fineſt 


They come 
to Sulta- 


The inhabitants would 


port of the cavalcade were 15 ladies on 
orſe back, richly attir'd, and adorn'd with 


jewels, and had their faces diſcover'd, 
| contrary to the ordinary cuſtom. of the 


country, They accompanied the ambaſſa- 
dors to the quarters aſſign d them, and 
diſcover'd themſelves by their behaviour 
to be a ſct of the moſt eminent ladies of 
pleaſure. . | 90 
The city of Casbin (the ancient Arſa- 
cia) is one of the chief cities in the pro- 
vince of Erak (formerly Parthia) which 
includes all from Sultanie to Iſpahan. 
The latitude oſ this. city is 36 deg. 15 
min. in a plain near E/wend, a branch of 
mount Taurus. It is 6 miles in circuit, 
and was computed to contain 100,000 
fouls It was once the reſidence of the 
Perſian kings; Sha Tamas built a royal 
palace near the great market place, with 
gardens, very beautiful. The great Amai- 
dan, or market place, has many. palacesin 
it for the nobility on the ſouth ſide of it, 
and ſhops on the other ſides. But both 
market places fell merchandizes of diffe- 
rent kinds, among which are precious 
ſtones of ſeveral forts, and cheap; our 
author ſays, he bought torquoiſes as large 
as horſe beans, or large peas, for 2 g. and 
6 d. a piece. After ſhops are ſhut up, 
the ladies of pleaſure take up their ſtati- 
ons, with a bawd to bargain for them. 
There are in this city above 50 
Moſchs, and many ſepulchres, among 
which one is yery famous for a ridiculous 
ſtory beliey'd of the perſon buried there. 
It is Lockman, the fon of an Arabian 
phyſician, whoſe father, when he was 
near his death, told his ſon, that thoſe 
three vials which were in ſuch a place in 
his cloſet, had the virtue to raiſe thedead, 
provided they were us'd before the body 
had time to be corrupted. That upon 
pouring the liquor of the firſt vial upon it, 
the ſoul would return into the body, the 
ſecond would make it raiſe itſelf, and the 
third would reſtore it to a perfect ſtate of 
health. The father dying, the ſon did 
not think fit to try the experiment upon 
him, but kept the vials againſt he ſnould 
die himſelf, which happening ſome time The falt 
aſter, his ſervant, according to the in- of tort 
ſtructions given him, by his maſter, be- [ng after 
fore his death, brought the body to a ideal. 
bath, near the place where the ſepulchre 
is now, and having pour'd the firſt two 
vials upon it, the dead maſter ſate ap, 
and call'd out (for it ſeems he had not for- 
got the inſtructions he had left behind 
him) bris, bris, i. e. pour, pour; but the 
fellow was ſo frighten'd at his maſter's 
getting up, and more at his ſpeaking, 
that the third vial drop'd out of his hand, 
and breaking ſpilt all the liquor; ſo 


that the charm being ſpoil'd, by this 
miſchance, poor Lockman was forc'd 2 
e 
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lie down again, and had a tomb built for but that it was againſt the ceremony 


him, upon his man's telling the ſtory. | to viſit any foreign prince before they 
And {0 ſuperſtitious are the Per ant, that had had an audience pl the king; 


they therefore ſent ſome of the chief of 


hey pretended the word Bris was often 
they Proven theit attendants to make their compli- 


heard at the tomb. 18 


Nor was Iman Niſa à more lucky 
contriver of arl impoſture, not many 


ears before the ambaſſadors. went into 
25 | wreſtling, vaulting, fights of rams, birds, 


Perſia. This man ſetting up for a pro- 
phet, got 30,000 followers; which gi- 
ving umbrage, and very juſtly, to the 
Sophi, he ſent for him, under pretence 
that he was defirous to be inform'd of 
his doctrine. Upon his going to court, 
the king bade him work a miracle to prove 


ments, whom he recciv'd with great civi- 


lity, and treated. with wine and fruit. 
The chief judge entertain'd them with 


and wolves, and was very civil to them 
for the five months they ſtaid at Casbin. 

But the heats coming on in June, their 
people being now pretty well recover'd, 
tor they had all been ſick, except Mr. 
Mandel ſſoe the chaplain, they prepar'd 


the truth of his doctrine, which the pre- 
- tended prophet not being able to do, the 
Sophi ſpoil'd his prophecying by having 
his wind-pipe ſtop'd. ES Lb 
We ſaid before, that an Indian prince 
came out of town to receive the ambaſſa- 
the true  dors. His name was Pelagi, and he was 
Mogul. fon and heir of the great Mogul, who had 
died ſome time before 1637; but being 
young at his father's death, his uncle 
Choram ſeiz'd the crown, but for ſome 
ears allow'd Pelagi to live privately. 
But after ſome time, the uſurper having 
| loſt. the hearts of the Indoſtans by his cru- CE... dg 
elty, and Telagi coming of age, they ; Holding n their Journey, ſtill by 
began to turn their eyes upon him; Which night, they arriv'd the 24th at Katſchan 
raiſing the jealouſy of the uſurper, he in 34 degrees. This city is a place of great 
projected his deſtruction; but Pelagi, trade, and much frequented by foreign mer- 
Fa aware of it, fled to Ae where | chants, eſpecially Indians, who have 
he ftaid for ſome time, the Sha or Soph; | their particular quarter aſſign'd them. 
allowing him 12,000 crowns a year pen- | It abounds in all fruits of the earth, 
ſion. But the Mogul ſending an ambaſſa- but their water is not good. The city is 0 
dor to demand him, the Sophi ſent him to | much infeſted with ſcorpions; ſo that Sep _ 
Casbin to be out of harm's way, with-| it is a proverbial curie in Perſia, may chan. 


for theirdepartufe by night. Accordingl 2 
they: ſet out "July the 13th at +> 4 ae 
and in four nights travelling came to Sa- proceed 
ba, in 35 degrees, where they got fine 105 hs 
fruits, eſpecially pomgranates and al- bs 
monds, and the inhabitants drove a great 
trade of cotton and rice. 

On the 19th they came to Rom, where 
the beſt ſword blades in Perſia are made, 
and ſold at 5 J. a- piece; | But what pounds 
the author means Ido not know] the moun- 
tain . Demawend ſupplying them with 
materials from good iron mines, with which 
it abounds. | 


The ſtory 
of Pelagi, 


N. 


out breaking with Cor am. 


Our author ſays, this was a great 
politick of the kings of Perſia, to en- 
courage all the fugitives of the Mogul 
royal family, which often ſerv'd them 
to good purpoſe in their diſpute with 
the Moguls about Candahar. And 
he gives one comical inſtance of an 
evaſion us'd by Sha Tamas, who be- 
ing ſolicited by another de facto Mo- 
gul, to deliver Hama jun, the true heir, 
who had fled to him for protection; when 
the ambaſſador was to have his audience, 
he order'd the Indian prince to be hung 
up in a cage to a tree, and then declar'd to 
the ambaſſador, that he was not upon his 
ground; and ſo diſmiſs'd the meſſenger. 
And as ſoon as he had made peace with 
the Turks, with whom he was at war 
when the ambaſſador came to him, he 
generouſly put Hamajun at the head of 
a noble army, with which he recover'd 
the inheritance of his fathers. A glorious 
action! to afſiſt an injur d prince againſt 
an uſurper ! | 

The ambaſſadors would have return'd 


2 viſt this Indian prince made them, 


the ſcorpions of Katſchan ſting thee. The 
natives cure their ſting by applying a 
piece of copper money to it ſor 24 hours, 
and then a plaiſter of honey and vinegar; 
but our author having been ſtung by a 
ſcorpion at Scamachie, thought it ſafeſt 
to apply ſcorpion oyl outwardly, and to 
take a doſe of Venice treacle, which cur'd 
him in two days; altho' he ſays he felt 
ſome pricking pains, eſpecially in Au- 
tum, for ſome years aſter ; which he be- 
liev'd to be the relicks of that poiſon. 
There is another inſe& in this countr 
which he ſays is the Tarantula, but the 
effects of its yenome are not like what is 
commonly attributed to that creature, 
nor the ſame way cur'd. For the Per ſi- 
an tarantula infects by dropping its poi- 
ſon upon the sKin, which immediately 
cauſes exceſs of pain to the part affected, 
and communicates itſelf to the ſtomach 
and head in a very ſhort time; fo that 
the perſon falls into a ſleep, from which 
they cannot be awakened, but by bruiſing 
one of the venemous creatures upon the 
part affected, or elſe by laying the perſon 
upon his back, and pouring as much 
milk 
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milk down his throat as he can hold, and 


then tying him upon a bier, faſten'd at 


Jacban Be 


the four corners, with looſe cords to a 


beam, they turn the bier round till the 


cords are hard twiſted, and letting it go, 


the ' cords untwiſt themſelves by a quick 
motion of the bier the contrary way, 
which makes the ſtomach diſcharge the 
milk, becom e of a greeniſh colour by the 
poiſon: But bruiſing the tarantula upon 
che place is the ſureſt cure. 

Leaving Katſchan July 26th, they 
came in fight of I/pahan, upon the third 
of Auguf early in the morning. Within 
a mile of the city, they were met by one 
of the chief officers of the court, call'd 


and ſoon het by two Armenian lords. 
Theſe accompanied the ambaſſadors thro' 
the city to their quarters, near the Arme- 
nian chriſtians. As ſoon as they alighted, 


their dinner was brought out of the , 


kitchen, conſiſting of zo ſilver diſhes © 
fruits of different Kinds, ſome freſh from 


at the head of 300 horſe; 


A quarrel 
between 
the ctten- 
dants o 


the Mo- 


Pane am- ſent to demand the Mirza Polagi, for- 
aſſadors, merly mentioned. 


and the 


Hol- 


ſteiners. 


was laid, and 50 ſilver diſhes were ſerv'd 


to the King; but that in every thing elſe 


the tree; others dry or preſerved : And 
after theſe were taken away, a new cloth 


with meat of ſeyeral ſorts, boil'd and 
Toaſted, with rice of different colours. 
After dinner they were viſited by the 
director of the dutch company, who frank- 
ly own'd that he had inſtructions to op- 
poſe them in what they were to propoſe 


he would ſhew them all civility and friend- 
ſhip. 

They had not ſtaid there 4 days, when 
an unlucky quarrel happening between 
ſome of their people and the attendants 
of the Mogul's ambaſſador, who had been 


The diſpute run ſo 
high, that an Indian was killd, in re- 
venge of which, the next day they kill'd a 
ſervant belonging to the Holſtein ambaſſa- 
dors people, and cutting off his head, 
drag'd the body about the ſtreet, tied to 
a horſe's tail. This ſo exaſperated the 
Europeans that they attack d the Indians, 
and 1o the whole Poſſe of both nations 
were engag'd, and 5 of our ambaſſadors 
people were Kill'd and 24 Indians, be- 
ſides ſeveral wounded on both ſides, their 
numbers being much the ſame. - And had 
not the King's guards bcen ſent to keep 
the peace, it had been worſe, Upon exa- 
mination, the King, finding that the In- 
doſtau ambaſſador's people were the ag- 
greſſors, ſent an order for his immediate 
departure, and he accordingly left the city, 
and march'd home, having receiv'd an 
abſolute refuſal of what he came for. But 
there being a vaſt number of Indian mer- 
chants there, the Sha iſſued out a procla- 
mation, that no Indian ſhould appear in 


the ſtreets, upon pain of death, whilſt 
the Holſteen ambaſſadors remov d to more 
convenient lodgings, where the Sha gave 
them leave to plant their cannon, and to 
fortify their quarters, as they thought fir. 
The Sha allow'd them daily, 160 ſheep, 
100 fowls of different kinds, 200 eggs, 


fruit and ſpice as they could conſume; 


ſerv'd, for Bruyman ſpent a great part 
of their allowance upon hatlots, and othet 
people who did not belong to the embaſly, 


ambaſſadors and 38 of the principal gen- 
tlemen of their train, riding upon 40 hor- 
ſes richly equip'd, ſent them by the King. 
Their preſents to the Sha, were, from 


veſſel of rock chriſtal edg'd with gold, 
and adorned with turqueioes and rubies, 
a cabinet of amber, and a ſmall ſtriking 
clock. That from Bruyman conſiſted of 
a braſs candleſtick of 30 branches gilt, 


a caſe of yery fine piſtols gilt, in rich hol- 
ſters; a yery curious hour glaſs, a watch 
in a tepaz caſe, a bracelet of diamonds 
and rubies; and a writing by which he 
beſtow'd upon the Sha two pieces of can- 
non left behind at Ardebil. 

They were receiv'd by the maſter of 
ceremonies at the palace gate, and con- 
ducted to the hall of juſtice, from whence 
in half an hour, being advertis'd by ſome 
perſons of quality that the King was ready 
to receive them, they went thro' an ob- 
long court lin'd on both ſides with guards, 
to a large room where the Sha was. The 
ſides of this room were fill'd with Euro- 
bean paintings, and the floor cover'd with 
tapeſtry with a gold and ſil ver ground. 
There was a large fountain in the middle 
of the room, behind which they ſaw the 
King ſitting upon the ground, upon a ſat- 
tin cuſhion, He was 27 years of age, of 
a graceful aſpect, and ſmooth faced, a lit- 
tle hook nos'd, as the Per ſiaus generally 
are. His habit was of brocade, but not 
different from the nobility's apparel, ex- 
cept a plume of herons feathers on his 
head, faſten'd with a fine bracelet of dia- 
monds. His ſcimitar was richly adorn'd 
with jewels, and his bow and arrows lay 
on the ground by him. Twenty pages, 
the ſons of Chans, attended on his right 
hand, being hoſtages for the behaviour of 
their fathers in the provinces they govern'd. 
At the head of theſe was the Meheter, or 
groom of the bed-chamber. Before the 
King ſtood the lord chamberlain, with a 
ſtaff cover'd with gold, with a large gold 
head. And on his left hand, fate the lord 


chancellor 


- Book. 


and 100 batmaiis of wine, with as much 


notwithſtanding which, they were but ill 


The 16th of Auguſt being appointed The pre- 
for their publick audience, they were con- 
ducted in great ftate to the palace; the 


Cruſius, a firelock ſtock'd with ebony, a 


II | 


the am- 

baſſadors 

to the 
A. 


with a ſtriking watch in the body of it; 
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chancellor, 4 paces diſtant from him, and 
the Chans and other lords next to him. 
When the ambaſſadors entered this 


room, they were met by ſome lords who 
took them under the arms, ſo as they had 
no uſe of their hands; which, altho' it 


They are 
enter 
tained by 


the king. 


end by 
the go- 


UVernor 
Armenia, 


paſſes now for a piece of reſpect, was un- 
doubtedly deſigned to prevent any attempt 
that might be made upon the perſon of 
the prince. As they came near the place 
where he ſate, they made a profound 
bow, which he returned with a ſmile, and 
a little inclination of his head; and then 
they ſate down upon ſeats plac'd for 
them, and at a little diſtance, 15 of the 
chief of their retinue ſate upon the ground, 
as the Perſian lords did, the pages and 
the reſt of their followers were entertain'd 
in the court below, 13 women dancers, 
the handſomeſt courtezans in Jſpahan, 
making a part of their company. 

After they had fate a-while, the lord 
chamberla in ask'd them, intheKing'sname, 
By whom they were ſent, and upon what 
buſineſs? Upon this they roſe up, and 
advanced to deliver their credentials, and 
made a ſhort compliment, after the Per- 


ſian manner, who do not like long ſpeech- 


es. The chancellor taking their creden- 
tials, deſir'd them to take their feats; 
and ſoon after the ſecretary of ſtate told 
them that the Sha had given orders to 
have their credentials tranflated, and then 
would give them a ſecond audience. Then 
follow'd the entertainment, which was 
little different from thoſe already menti- 
on'd, except that this was all ſerv'd in 
gold, and that they had plenty of Schyras 
wine, Which is the beſt that country af- 
fords. After dinner, the lord chamber- 
lain faid grace, and every one retir'd, 
without ceremony, except the ambaſſa- 
dors, -who made a reverence to the king. 
After this audience they convers'd fre- 
quently with the French, Spaniſh, Italian, 
Engliſh and Dutch factors, then reſiding 
at Tſpahan, and they commend Mr. Ho- 
n)wood, the Engliſh factor, for his civi- 
lity. They likewiſe went to the convent 
of the Auſtin friars upon their patron 
day, Aug. 2$th and had a collation of 
fruit and wine. | 
Upon the firſt of Seprember, they were 
viſited by Seferas Beg, governor of A.- 
menia, accompany'd with his two brothers, 
and were by him invited to his palace, 
where he entertain'd them and their whole 
retinue upon the 18th, after they had 
been at the Armenian church, and ſeen 
the ſervice pontifically perform'd by the 
patriarch, The Beg's feaſt was ver 
ſumptuous, after the manner before de- 
ſcrib'd; and when they thought he was 
conveying them out of his houſe, he 


brought them unexpectedly to another 
No. XVIII. 6. 


apartment, where was -a freſh” entertain- 
ment ready for them; but they had eaten 
and drunk ſo plentifully before, that altho' 
they ſate down out of complaiſance they 
could not do much harm to the victuals. 

They were likewiſe entertain'd by the 
Engliſh, and other of the factors aſter their 
country manner, and made an entertain- 
ment for them again. The Eugliſb had 6 
Indian women to dance before them at 
their feaſt, who in activity and dextrous 
managing. their feet and arms, out did 
the Per ſian ladies. 

Our author deſcribes an Armenian mar- 
riage which he ſaw by chance. He ſays 
the muſick march'd firſt, and after them, 
a boy about 12 years old with a wax 
candle; then the bridegroom on horſe 
back, with two of his friends of each 
Gde, and four behind him, by two and 
two, After theſe were carried two diſhes 
of meat, two pitchers of wine, and two 
diſhes of apples. All theſe were ſet be- 
fore the bridegroom and his company; 
but little was eaten, the bridegroom not 
touching it, but the wine was all drank 
out; the bridegroom, having ſpy'd our 
author, civilly invited him to partake of 
it. After which, the bride came in, with 
a young girl on her right hand, and a 
married woman on her left. The pfieſt 
leading the couple, to be married, to the 
altar, gave them his benediction with a 
wooden croſs, whilſt they join'd hands, 
and the bride laid her head to the bride- 


An Ar- 
menian 
marri- 
age. 


groom's breaſt, in token of ſubjection. 


After mutual promiſes of love and fidelity, 
they receiv'd the communion ; the prieſt 
having dipp'd the conſecrated bread 
(which isunleaven'd, and about the thick- 
neſs and breadth of a crown) in the cup, 
and given to them both ; and then ſprink- 
ling them, and the reſt of the company 
with roſe water, he ty'd a ſcarfe about 
the bride's wriſt, by which the bride- 
groom drew her after him to the church 
door, where they mounted their horſes, 
and went to the wedding houſe ; bur, 
during the three days of the feaſting, the 
new married couple do not co-habit. 
Whilſt the ambaſſadors ſtaid at /pahan, 
a poor clock-maker, a native of Zyrick 
was put to death in ſpite of all the inte- 
reſt they could make for him. He had 
ſhot a thief who had broken into his houſe, 
of which the relations of the thief, com- 
plaining to the Mufti, Stadler the watch- 
maker was taken up for killing a Muſſul- 
man; and by the intereſt of the Mufti, 
was rcfus'd all favour unleſs he turn'd 
Mahometan; which he ſtoutly refuſing, 
and likewiſe to turn Roman Carholick, 


after he was condemn'd, had his head cut 


off at the market place, and was ſolemnly 
buried, in the Armentan burying place, 
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at which the Ameniai governor and the] had received in his dominions, and 


ambaſſadors aſſiſted. 
About this time, being the month of 
October, they went to a party of pleaſure 
with the king which held for ſeveral 
days, ſuch as hawking, hunting, and 
fowling, in which exerciſes, the Sha 
ſhew'd great dextetity, both with the 
bow and ſcimeter, ſhooting two arrows 
at a deer's head in one full cariere, and 
cutting off a wild aſſes's head at one blow. 
But the evenings were generally ſpent in 
drinking. Upon one of their revelling 
nights, Mahomet Haly Beg, the deputy 
ſteward, who fill'd the wine, had got 
drunk, and was very noiſy, ſo that the 
Sha ſent him orders to withdraw; but 
he refuſing to obey, the King ſent others 
to thruſt him out of the garden, and to 
ſet him on horſe back. When this meſ- 
ſage was brought to him in the King's 
name, he ſtruck thoſe who carried it; 
which the king hearing, went to him at 
the end of the walk, and Haly being, 
by good luck for him, a great ian 
the king advis'd him to go home and 
ſleep ; but the Beg, being at that time as 
great as a king, treated his majeſty no 
better with his tongue than he had done 
the meſſengers before; at which the king 
putting his hand to his ſcimeter, and 
threatning to cut-off his head if he did 
not mount his horſe that moment; the 
ſteward forgot his cups, and having ſenſe 
enough left to be frighten'd at the me- 
nace, he got a horſe back as nimbly as if 
he had not arank a drop, which ſet the 
Sha into ſuch a fit of laughing, that he 
went back to the ambaſſadors in very 
good humour. In theſe revels, he was 
profuſe, and made preſents which he re- 
pented of the next day; and our author 
gives inſtances of his miniſter's being ob- 
lig'd to redeem ſome of his drunken pre- 

ſeats to bring him in temper. 

During their ſtay at 1/pahan, they had 
ſeveral private audiences of the Sha, and 
frequent conferences with the chancellor, 
at all which, they din'd at the palace, 
or at the chancellor's houſe, where one 
art. of the entertainment was always 
the dancing ladies, who were ready to 
divert the gueſts after what manner they 
pleas'd, by retiring with them, without 
being taken notice of by the reſt of the 

company, altho* they ſaw them retire. 
When the time of their departure 
came, the lord chamberlain conducted 
them to- their audience of leaye, when 
they receiv'd an anſwer to the duke their 
maſter's letters, and were'told, that the 
Sha delign'd to return the compliment, by 
ſending an ambafſdor to Holſtein. The 
ambaſſadors gave his majeſty thanks for 


the honours and noble treatment they | of an ambaſſador, and more diſgraceful 


juſt reſentment, if the lord chancellor had 
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Por” 

ticularly at Tſpahan. i 

But as Bruyman ſeem'd to be deſtin'd The in. 
to do them miſchief, he was guilty of two Prudence 
pieces of infolence, a little before their man- 
departure, either of which, but eſpecially ' 
the laſt, was ſufficient to have got all 
their heads cut off, if the lord chancellor 
had not been a man of good temper, 
and their friend. The firſt was, Bruy- 
man's ordering the artillery to be fir d at 
an entertainment, juſt under the SHa's 
palace; and when he was deſir'd to for- 
bear, becauſe it would be reſented, he 
order d the guns to be charg'd again, and 
frequent rounds to be fir d, as if it had been 
out of contempt of the King. 

But the other piece of inſolence was 
beyond all patience, being a violation of 
the ſanctuary in the Sha's palace, which 
the Sha himſelf, abſolute as he was, 
would not have ventur'd to have done. 
The caſe was this, Brayman having ſuſ- 
pected one of their own retinue, Lion Ber- 
naldi, of keeping a correſpondence with 
the Dutch agent, but not thinking fit to 
tax him with it, for fear of an open rup- 
ture with the Dutch, he accus'd him of 
having robb'd him. Bernaldi being well „ 
acquainted with the violence of the am- viol-ring 
baſſador's temper, took ſanctuary in the — pr 
Alla Capi, being that part of the palace, RET 
from whence it was not lawful to force 
the. greateſt malefactor. The ambaſſa- 
dors fent to the king to demand him, but 
he told the meſſenger that it was not in 
his power, altho' he had rob'd himſelf; 
but if any of the goods were found, they 
ſhould be reſtor d. This refuſal ſo incens d 
Bruyman, that he ſwore he would fetch 
him out of the king's arms: And in thar 
paſſion notwithſtanding all the arguments 
of Cruſius to the contrary, he ſent ſome 
Armentans to decoy Bernaldi out of the 
ſanctuary, and at the fame time order'd 
20 of his fire-locks to be ready to ſhoot 
as he came out. Thoſe ſoldiers could not 
come to Alla Capi, without going thro” 
the palace firſt; ſo that being ſtop'd by 
the guards, they fell upon them, endea- 
vouring to force their way thro* the pa- 
lace. The Sa being alarm'd at the noiſe, 
and having enquir'd into the cauſe of it, 
order'd the gate of the ſanctuary to be 
ſhut, contrary to cuſtom, and 15 Bruy- 
man was diſappointed of his aim, but 
the king was ſo enrag'd at ſuch an inſo- 
lent affront offer'd to his perſon and au- 
thority, that he had ſacrificed Bruyman,. 
and perhaps the whole retinue, to his 


in firing 
his great 
guns, 


not repreſented to him, - that it would be 
more glorious for him to ſhew a due re- 
gard to the law of nations in the perſon 


for - 


Iſpahan 
deſcrib 


Their 
beuſes. 


for Bruyman to be puniſhed by the prince 
his maſter, as he could not fail to be, upon 
a proper repreſentation. . However this 


laft piece of madneſs made the Sha de- 


clare in council, that either himſelf or 
the Germans muſt leave Iſpahan. 
But before we give an account of their 
leaving this city, we ſhall, from our 
author, give a ſhort deſcription of it, 
together with the manners of the Per- 
ſcans, and other remarkable things rela- 
tings to the country. 

Iſpahan or Isbahan which is ſuppos d 


= 


d. to be the old Hecatempolis, is ſituated 


The Per- 


ſiaus cu- : 
nu in beautify at great expence; not in flowers 


zerdens. (for the fields afford variety of thoſe) but 


in the province of Erak or Hlierat, the 


ancient Perſſa, in a large plain, ſurrounded 
with mountains, about 4 leagues from the 
city. It lies 3a deg. 26 min. latitude. It 
is according to our author, 8 leagues in 
circuit, and contains 500,000 ſouls, recko- 
ning the ſuburbs. [But Salmon will not 
allow this computation, becauſe he ſays 
it takes in Zulpha, which is a mile diſtant 
from 1/pahan, and on theorher ſide of the 
river Senderhout. So that, according to 
him, it is, at moſt, but 12 miles in cir- 
cumference.] It is not a placeof ſtrength, 
the old mud walls being quite deftroy'd. 
The river Sender hout runs on the ſouth- 
weſt fide of it, to which Sha Abas en- 
dea voured to have join'd the river Abku- 
ren, and having employ'd 1000 men for 
14 years in that work, brought the laſt 
river Within 200 yards of the other; but 
he dying before the deſign was finiſh'd, 
it continued imperfe& when the ambaſſa- 
dors. were there. | 

This city had been twice ſpoil'd by 
Tamerlane, but began to recover in the 
reign of Iſbmael II, and came to its full 
glory under Sha Abbas, who brought 
the ſeat; of his government thither from 
Casbin, built many fair ſtructures in it, 
and brought ſeveral colonies to it. 

The greateſt pride of the Perſiaus in 
their hduſes, are their gardens, which they 


in walks and trees. Amongſt theſe laſt, 
is the Tzinner, a kind of plane tree, 
which grows to the heighth of a pine, its 
leaves reſemble vine leaves, with an ap- 
pearance of fruit, like a cheſnut, but 
without a kernel; the wood of it is al- 
moſt like walnut tree, but ſo beautifully 
vein'd, that the work made of it looks 
better than the other. | 
likewiſe adorn'd with fountains, and ſum- 
mer-houſes, upon which they lay out a 

cat deal of money. ah 

The houſes are generally ſquare, and 
4 ſtories high, with kitchens, and cellers 
under ground : 'The windows as big as 
their doors, and reach to the cicling; they 
uſe ant” of charcoal inſtead of fires, in a 


Their gardens are, 


hole made in the middle of the ground; 


dicated to their ſervice.] 


over the ſtove they ſpread a carpet, round 
which they ſit with their feet under it, 
for the benefit of the heat. 

The moſchs are very numerous, but 
the moſt magnificent of them, is one near 
the market- place, begun by Sha Abbas, 
and finiſh'd by. Sf: whilſt our author was 
there, [which I ſappoſe was the reaſon of 
his coming to the knowledge of the inſide 
of it, for chriſtians are not allow'd to en- 
ter their moſchs when they are once de- 
This moſch was 
built in honour of Mehadli the twelfth of 
the poſterity of Hali. There is a ſpacious 
court, pay'd with free ſtone, leading from 
the market place to the moſch; at the 
upper end of this court is a ciſtern, under 
a tree, in which. people waſh before they 
do their deyotions: Behind this tree is a 
ſtair leading up to another ſmall courr, 
where there is an inferior moſch, the porch 
of which is of white marble, and the door 
cover'd with filver plates, gilt in ſome 
places. From thence a door leads into a 
larger court, in the middle of which is a 
large ciſtern of an octogonal form, and, 
round the court, a yaulted gallery, thro' 
which you pals at one end of the court, 
by a long vault, lin'd in the inſide with 
glaz'd tiles blue and gilt, At the end 
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Moſchs, R 


of this is the great moſch, which is 4 


glorions building, with many chapels, 
and niches. between them ſupported by 
marble pillars. The walls of the moſch 
are of the beſt poliſh'd marble, cach piece 
being 5 or 6 foot ſquare, and ſo neatly 
Join'd® that they ſeem to be all one ſtone. 
Within the moſch they have the pulpit or 
Cathib, and the Meherab oraltar, which 
laſt is one piece of marble; with a 
marble intire pillar on each ſide. 

The ſtreets of 1/pahan are narrow, ſince 
Sha Abbas's time, but the market place 
is 700 foot long, and 250 broad, built 
round on 3 ſides with brick houſes, all u- 
niform, and the ſhops vaulted. This place 


The mar- 


ket place. 


is appropriated for the people of different 


profeſſions ; the fide next to the palace 
contains the houſes and ſhops of the gold- 
ſmiths, lapidaries, and druggiſts; and 
oppoſite to them, are woollen-drapers 
mercers, and the dealers in callicoes; and 
interſpers d are taverns and eating houſes: 
But Salmon ſays there are no taverns in 
1ſpahan, their religion forbidding wine. 
But ſurely ſtrangers muſt eat and drink 
ſome where. | and round the ſquare, near 
the houſes are trees planted, which grow 
like box, but higher, and being neatly 
cut, they look like entries to every houſe 
and ſhop; and being eyer green, make 
a beautiful figure. But the greateſt or- 
nament of this place, is an aqueduct which 
runs quite thro” the ſquare, in a canal of 
free ſtone rais'd about 2 foot from the 
ſtrect, and falls into two large baſons at 


two 


. 
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two corners. of the market place, and 
from thence convey'd thro*/ the city in 
pipes. At one end of the yaulted galleries, 


where the ſhops are, there is a balcony on 


Their ex. 
erciſes. 


each fide, cover'd over head, where the 
city muſick plays every night at fun ſet, 
and likewiſe when the Sha- paſſes thro' 
the ſhuare, 30 $750 

Upon the fourth ſide. of the ſquare, is 
the royal palace, the outwatd gate of 
which opens to the market place; over 
that gate is built a large ſquare ſtructure 
all full of windows, for ſeeing any ſhows 
exhibited in the market place. The chief 
apartments of the palace are, the Tabe haue, 
which is a large hall, where the king en- 
tertains all his court upon their new years 
day; the Divan-Chanes, or place of ju- 
tice, where the Sha preſides, and hears 
cauſes, receives complaints and petitions, 
and, ſometimes givesaudience to ambaſſa- 
dors. This place joins to a ſpacious court, 
where the king ſhews his beſt horſes, and 
rich equipages to foreign miniſters. . The 
Hyaram-Chane, where the Sha's concu- 
bines entertain him with muſick and dan- 
eing. The Deka, or place for his wives, 
which conſiſts of many apartments; but 
theſe two laſt mentioned muſt be taken 
upon truſt, no ſtrangers being admitted to 
ſce them. 
Paſſing thro' the firſt court, about 40 
paces from the outward gate, towards 
the right hand, another gate leads into a 
garden, in the middle of which there is 
a chapel, which is the ſanctuary above 
mention'd, call'd AL L A Capi, or 
G O D's Gate. | Tavernier, Who lays he 
went as far into this palace, as any ſtran- 
ger ever did before him, gives but a mean 
account of the whole palace, and calls it 
a poor place.] CEE 

The people of IHpahan divert them- 
ſelves often with ſhooting at a mark, and 
playing cricket; both which they do a 
horſeback in the Meydan, or market 
place. Their mark for ſhooting, either 
with the gun or bow, 1s an apple, or 
melon, and ſometimes a wooden trencher 
with money upon it ſet upon a pole, at 
which they ſhoot in full gallop; and great 
ſums are loſt and won at this exerciſe, 
the King: being often a ſpeQator, and 
ſometimes one of the party. What mo- 
ney falls from the trencher is the perqui- 
fite of the King's footmen : He that wins 


the prize treats the Whole company, and 


the king goes to the entertainment, if he 
was engag'd in the match. np 

Their cricket is likewife perform'd a 
horſeback, and they are dextrous at ſtri- 
king the ball at the full ſpeed of their 
horſes, being the greateſt maſters of 
horſemanſhip of any nation in the world. 
They likewiſe have horſe races, running 


— 
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at the ring, and ſuch other diverſions and 
| exerciſes as were perſorm'd in Europe in 
| former times by horſemen no + 
Our author ſays: they have tipling 
houſes, but they are places of bad repu- 
tation, being only frequented by the ſcum 
of the town; whereas the coffee houſes = 
are full only of the better ſort of people. 

In theſe laſt they drink coffee, and tea, 
and play at tables, and cheſs, for which 
they have a very proper name, for they 
call it Sedrents ; i. e. 4 hundred cares. 


— 


from diſtant provinces at à dear rate, ſo * 
that the wood ſells at a half penny, and the 
charcoal at a penny a pound; every thing 
elſe is cheap. It is a city of great trade 
from all 15 of the world, there being mer- 
chants. from Tartary, Turky, Paliſtine, 
Armenia, Georgia, England, | Holland, 
France, Spain, and Italy; behdes 12,000 
Indians Who ſupply them with great quan- 
tities of pearls and diamonds, as well as 
with musk, ambergreaſe and ſpices. 


lilver coins are; 1, the Abbas, from Sha 
Abas which. paſſes for 18 c. of our money, 
altho' its real value is not above 15. 2. 
the Codabende, or half Abas, fo call'd 
from Ha Codabende. z. the Scachi is the 
fourth part of an Abac. And 4 the Biſti, 
two and a half of which make a & achi. 
The general name for the braſs money 
is Pul, but one fort of it is call 'd: Kasbe- 
chi, is the forticth part of an Abas.\.Great 
ſums are computed by Tomans, altho', 
like our Engliſh pound, there is no piece 
of that name; but 50 Ahas's make a 
Toman, which, according to the above 
value make a Toman worth 451. flerling. 
[But this is a miſtake, for Tavernier 
reckons all the above coins, with a very 
little alteration of the names, only ſo 
many livres and ſols French. * 


For this is his computation, 


Single Cabesk? is worth 
C : 5 deniers and a half. Rods 
Per < Double Cabesk? worth\* 7262: 
* 11 deniers. 


2 Double Cabestè's make 1 Biſti. 
Silver d: Biſtis and a half make a Shayer. 
: 2 Shayets --- 1 Mamoudi. 


2 Mamoudis — 1 Abaſſ.. 


coin. 


on'd at 3 Abaſſi's and 1 Shayet, altho' 
this author ſays they make 3 half deniers 
more than the French crown. So thar, 
The Abaſſi is worth 18 ſols 6 den. 
Mamoudi -—= 9 ſols 3 den. 


Bifti — 1 fol. 10 den. 


Shayet — 4 ſols 7 den. x half. * | 


| cop. Cabeskz - 5 den. 1 half. 


This 


The greateſt want as 1/pahan is that of Ti tre, 
firing, being ſery'd of wood and charcoal F Ita. 


Their money is either ſilver or braſs, Their 
gold coin being very little us'd there. The coin. 


The French crown, or 60 ſols is reck- verniet! 
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This reduces the Tomam from 45 /. | the Perſian gulf, and the Arabian fea, 
Engliſh to 45 livres French, which at pre- from Ormus bay eaſtward; and on the 
ſent is ſcarce 9 Exgliſb erouns. welt by Arabia and Turky in Aſia. i 
The braſs money is of different coin in |, According to our authors diviſion, of 7. dvi 
ſeverah towns thro' Pera, and are, ac- Perſia, it contains 13 provinces, ' vi. ſion of 
cording to the places, differently mark'd, rab, Fers, Schir van, Adelbeit zan, Ki- Perſia in 
ſome with a deer, others with a goat, a | lan, Thabriſtan, or Meſenderan, Iran, or 4, 
ſatyr, a fiſn, c. | Karabag, Cheraſan, Sabluſtan, Sit zeſtan, 
In the north quarter of the city there Kirman, Chuſeſtan, and Stfire or Diar- 
ate two convents not far from one ano- bec. | | 
ther. One belongs to Spaniſb friars of | As this diviſion was, probably, made 
the order of faint Auſtin, and the other to | whillt the author was at Ipaban, he be- 
Italian carmelites. And the French ca- gins from the province of which that city 
uchins were at work, when the ambaſ- | was the metropolis. | : | 
dor's were there, in building a monaſtry | £&rac, or Hieract, is call'd, by way of . Era. 
- near that of the Auſtins, | diſtinction, Erak-atzem, becauſe the old | 
The Without the city, the king had fine | Avia is likewiſe call'd Erak-ain. This 
king's gardens; about halfa league exactly ſquare; Erak-atzem lies in the heart of Perſia, 
gardens chro- which the river Sexderhout runs, | and joins to the ancient Parthia, havin 
laben. on each bank of which, is a large walk | bebdes J pahan (now the capital of the 
curiouſly planted, and by carials from it kingdom) the cities of Casbin, Sultanie, 
the gardens are divided into four equal | Serkan,  Sawa, Rom, Kaſchan, Rey, 
plats; towards the ſouth is a mount from | Schaherriſer, Elbeher, Hemidan, Dor- 
which are ſeveral alleys deſcending in | #a/ſin, Theberan, and Kulpaſan. | Sal- 
precipices, by which the river, artificially | 7207 calls this province the ancient Par- 
convey'd to the top of the mount, falls | thia, and ſays it is bounded by Aderbeit- 
into baſons made in the garden to receive | San and Gilan, the ancient Hircania, 
it, and ſo convey'd thro all the gardens. | on the north; by the province of Chora- 
In this ſpot of ground, there is great va- ſan on the eaſt; by Chuſiſtan and Far- 
riety of all ſorts of trees, brought from the tan on the ſouth ; and by Cardiſtan on 
Indies, and from Turky in Sha Abbas's | the weſt. 
time. A hundred gardiners take care of | Fars is the old proper Perſia, whoſe 
theſe gardens, ten of which are maſters, | capital Alexander burnt in his cups; 
who ſhew the gardens to ſtrangers for two | Out of the ruins of which Schjras was 
a piece. built; beſides which it contains the cities 
The ſuburbs of Ipahan are of great | of Kaſirus, Bunizan, Iiruſabath, and 
extent, and inhabited by people of diffe- | Afar. | This province is bounded, ac- 
rent countries and religions. And near | cording to Salmon, by Kerman towards 
the city are a great many villages,” where | the eaſt; the gulph of Perſia to the ſouth ; 
they make ſilk and woollen manufactures. Chuſiſtau towards the weſt; and Erak- 
The country about it is ſo low, that they | age, or atzem, towards the north.] 
can make the river overflow it in the heat | Schirvan, or Servan, is the ancient 3. Schir- 
of ſummer, which is very refreſhing, Media Acropacia, being the moſt north- Van. 
Having given the reader a ſuccin& ac- | ern part of Media. Its chief cities are 
count of the moſt material remarks made | Scamachie;, Bakuje;, Derbent, or the 
by Olearius with regard to Iſpahan, we | Tile Caſpiæ, built by Alexander, and, 
ſhall next give the ſubſtance of his deſcrip- | for that reaſon, call'd Scacher Junan, 
tion of Perſia. or the city of the Greeks ; Schabran ; and 
Ade- By Perſia we do not mean only what was | the ruins of Fires, or Aras. | Salmo 
1 call'd by that name, when Parthia, Media, | bounds this province by Circaſſia and 
6 OY Alſyria, &c. were govern'd by monarchs | Muſcovy, on the north; the Caſpian ſea 
of their own; but under Perſia is com- on the eaſt; Arderbeit an on the ſouth ; 
prehended all that vaſt territory, which | and the Turkiſh Armenia and Georgia on 
lies between the Caſpian Sea and the Per- the welt. And, beſides the cities men- 
ſian Gulf, with reſpe@ to north and ſouth, | tion'd by Olearius, he reckons Tefiis in 
and from the city of Caudahor upon the | 44 deg. latitude, Erivan, upon the river 
frontiers of Indoſtan to the river Euphra- | Sargi, in 40 deg. Gangea, between Eri- 
tes with reſpect to caſt and weſt, Its la- | van and Scamachie; Nakſivan, 21 
titude is between 25 deg. and 45 which | leagues ſouth of Er;van. Nalſivan was 
makes the extent of it from ſouth to north | the capital of an Armenian province. 
1200 miles, and it is reckon'd between | Tarku, the capital of Dagiſtau; and old 
goo and 960 miles from caſt to weſt. It | Julpha, now in ruins, the inhabitants 
is bounded on the north, by part of Cir- having been tranſlated to Iſpahan. 
caſſa, the Caſpian Sea, and part of ar- Iran, calld Karabag by the inhabi- __ 
tary; on theeaſt, by part of Tartary and | tants, lies between the two famous ri- 8 


the * country ; on the ſouth, by vers Aras and Kur (the Araxes and G- 
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2. Fars. 
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rus of the ancients) and comprehends part 


of Armenia and Georgia, now call'd Ar- 


menich and Gurt by the Perſians. This 
is one of the nobleſt provinces of Per ſia, 
and produces the greateſt quantity of 
ſilkx. Our author . it is ſubdivided 


into 17 provinces, whoſe names he gives. 


. Adir- 
iczan. of Media Major, and may not improperly 


6. Gilan 


The chief cities in it are Berde, Bilagaa, 


Schemkur, Kent ze, Berkuſchar, Nacht- calt, 


ſeuan, Ordebad, Bajesfied, Maku, Ma- 
asburt, Tiffis, and Tzilder. | What rea- 
| induced Mr. Salmon to comprehend 
ſo large a province as this is, in that of 
Schirwin, I do not know.] 
Alirbeit gas is the moſt 


- 


ſou therly part 


be call'd the north part of Miria, now 
known by the name of Kardeſtan, with 
which this province is in a manner con- 
founded. This is likewiſe ſubdiyided in- 
to leſſer provinces ; and the chief cities of 
it are Ardebil and Tauris, which laſt, 
call'd alſo Tabris, is faid by ſome to be 
the ancient Ecbatana; other cities are 
Merraque, Salmas, Choi, Miane, &c. 
According to Salmon, this province is 
unded by Schirvan on the north, by 
part of the Caſpian fea and Gilon on the 
eaſt; by Erac-agem and Curdiſtan on the 
ſouth, and the riyer Araxes on the weſt. 
But I ſuppoſe this author's putting Su- 
tante in this province, which appears 
both by our maps, and O/earius's account 
to be in Erak, is a miſtake. ] f 
Kilan is like a creſcent, ſurrounded 


er Kilan, by a mountain cover'd with ſmall trees, 


and water'd by ſmall rivers. It is the 


ancient Hircauia, and is ſubdivided into 


7. Me- 


ſenderan. 


8. Cora- 


ſan. 


many leſſer provinces, and has 40 cities 
in it, the chief of which are Afrabath 
near the Caſpian ſea, Firaſcu, where are 
the fineſt torquois ſtones in Perſia. [It 
is bounded by the Caſpian ſea on the 
north, by Tabriſtan on the eaſt, by E- 
rat on the ſouth, and Aderbeitzan on 
the weſt. ] 

 Maſſenderen lies caſt of Klan, and 
has many cities in it, as, Amul, Funkd- 
bun, Nei, Sarou, and likewiſe the plea- 
ſant city of Ferabath, the country about 
which, near the ſea, is call'd the garden 
of Perſia. There are many other cities 
in this province, and a great number of 
villages, where they have a manu- 
facture of filk. [It is bounded by the 
Caſpian ſea on the north, the province of 
Coraſan or Hactria on the eaſt, by E- 
rak-agem or Parthia on the ſouth; and 
by Kilan on the welt. TO 


caſt of Kilan, and both for extent and 
fertilty is one of the beſt provinces in 
Perſia, This likewiſe is ſubdivided into 
{ſmaller provinces, and has many good ci- 
ties, as Herat; Meſched, or Thus; Ni- 
ſabur, near to which is a mountain where 


Coraſan, the ancient Battria, lies | H 


fuch excellent torquoiſes are ſound, that 
the Sha will ſuffer them to be fold to 
none but himſelf; ' Than, Thabeskeleck, 
and ' Thabes-Meſſinan, are ſam d for filk 
manufactures ; and ſeveral other cities of 
qd This province produces the 
manna in the world. ¶ Coraſes is 
bounded by part of India towards the 
_ * 75 Oxus, which divides it 
s artary, on the north-eaſt, 
by Sabluftan on — ſouth, and by the 
Caſpian fea and Tabriſtan on the weſt.] 
Sabluſtan lies ſouth- eaſt of Coraſay, 
and is the Parapamiſa of the writers 
of Alexanders expedition, which name 
was taken from a branch of mount Taw- 
rus, where ſome pretend Noah's ark reſted 
after the flood. The cities in this pro- 
vince are Beckſabath, Meimine, Abi, 
| Buſt, and Sarent s. [Mr. Salmon adds 
Candahar, becauſe it now belongs to 
Perſia, altho' anciently it belong'd to the 
Mogul, and is ſtill a bone of contention 
between the two monarchs. Sabluſtan, 
according to him, is bounded by Coraſſan 
towards the north, by Cabal in India 
towards the eaſt; by Segr/tan on the ſouth ; 
and Erak-agem on the weſt. ] | 
Sit ziſtan, or Sigiſtan, lies ſouth of the 
laſt province, and is ſaid to be the old 
habitation ofthe Drangæ. It is ſurrounded 
with mountains, Its cities are &ſtan, Cha- 
tak, Kets, &c. It is bounded by Sabluſt an 
on the north; the province of Multan iti 


Kerman on the weſt. ] 

Kerman lies between Sigiftan and Fars, 
and reaches to the bay of Ormus. It is 
a mountainous country, like Sigiſtan, 
abounds in fweet flowers, of 3 
which, eſpecially roſe water, the iuhabi- 
tants drive a great trade. They have al- 
fo good drugs, one particularly, call'd 
Darn Kirman, is good againſt worms. 


Birſir, Bermeſir, Bem, Chabis, Tzireſt, 
Camron, and Ormus. Our author in- 
cludes Mekeran or Macran in this pro- 
vince; but it is a kingdom by itſelf, only 
tributary to the Sha. This province of 
Kirmau, the ancient Carmania, is bound- 
ed by the province of Sigiſtan and Ma- 
cran on the eaſt; the ocean on the ſouth; 
by Fars or Farſifian on the weſt; and 
by a deſart in the province of Erak on 
the north. And Salmon calls the chief 
towns, Kerman, Darabegerd (the old 
Paſſagardi) where was Cyrus's ſepulchre. 
aving mention'd this ſepulchre, it will 
not be unacceptable to our readers to give 
ſome account of its having been rob'd in 
Alexander the great's time, and to vin- 
dicate that prince from the aſperſion left 
upon his memory by Q, Curtius, by his 
miſtake in that affair, For, altho 


ander 


Book II. 


ar 


India, on the eaſt; the country of Mairan, 
on the ſouth; and part of the province of 


11. Ker. 
man. 


The chief cities in this large province are 


Alen 


10, Si. 


giſtan. 


chap VII. de Holſtein antbaſſudors travels in Perſia, &c. 567 
ander was à robber and plunderer of]“ workmanſhip, Their colour was 
kingdoms, yet he had 4 ſoul above di- chiefly purple, but ſome 6f them 
ſturbing the aſhes of Fi dead; and as j vey of yarious dies. 'The chain round 
he was not covetous of wealth, but to en- is neck, his bracel h | 

*Q. rich others, the ſpoils of the living in Per- © and his ford, were x 11, aden 
Lane 1, Ii Were ſufficient for that purpoſe, with- 3 with precious ſtones, A coſtly table 

out. troubling either temples or tombs, | Was alſo placed there, whereon lay the 

The ſtory, as Curtius tells it is thus.“ * coffin which contain'd the king's bod 

4% Alexander, ſays he, had commanded | ** There was alſo, within the A 

7 Cyrus's tomb to be open d, intending 15 nigh the aſcent to the tomb, a ſmal} 

ren Thar char 

p ö reality to ſearch — hid treaſures. er be: th 1 Olde a 

For, it was reported all over Perſia, | the ſon of Cyrus, and deſcended from 

b 22 er Guo, They hd 
| | | f them every day for 
7 r ny 6 us twWo Scyt bran 2 _ NOD with oe? xr 
How . „eee rn oy Wu bl b 7 2 <4 ot ps e 
after this manner I ſhall * {37 wh 4 ietifice to G * The vint wi 

But that Alexander had no hand in the | which was Lolo ; hes 5 
robbery, is clear from ſeveral hiſtorians. * guage, was Pry this . 45 — 
. 'The truth of the fact was thi Arrian | 1 ' C e ee 

* — | nis, as f rian | . Hank yrus, the ſon of Cambyles, 

of "ties _Whil& 1 was in fade - | © {evirea J 75 * ee 

7 75 „* eren of Aſia, grudge me not there- 

— » was broken open, and all the fore this monument. This inſcription 

non, kiches which could be convey d away were 7 with ſome ſmall addition, r 

7 Nee 4 the res: ; but the gold 77 8 to be cary'd in Greek, below the 

N 1 0 5 Ea ich the body lay, 3 And had the body (which 

_ y carried off, and too | the robbers had thrown out of the 

1729. ſtrong to be broken, altho' they had at- « coffin) decently put into it gain, 2 

yo. II, tempted to cut them in pieces; fo that * new cover t b y de; _ 

Em. chew ery. Bilnto make ol 2 5 * o be made; and that what- 

4 e e off with the co- ever was broke ſhould be made whole 

ver of the coffin, and ſuch other orna- | © That the bed ſhould be adorn'd wi ; 

ments as were portable. He i'ays, that | * crowns, ' and other. ornaments 1 

Alexander, at his return from India, com- | © thoſe which had be x 

75 & Whic en taken away, the 

ing to Paſſargadæ or Paſſagadi, was ſame as to number, form, and value: 
much troubled at the indignity done to] And that the entrance = Dn 

the memory of Cyrus, that he made a « little edifice ſhould be Ad r ms 

ſtrict enquiry into the matter, and | © ſtone, and his royal fi * Ke 

when he could diſcover none of th de- | © it. % B yal hgnet apply'd to 

a e of the de-| | ut to return to our deſcription 

1 he gave orders to Ariſtobu- | of Perſia. 

F oo SEAS ets, 5.0 

which Arrias thus deſcribes. __ 85 and 8 : 2 1 _ between Fars 

ke © This tomb was placed in the royal | Suſa, WW calls 2555 The dib ef 3 

„ gardens at Paſargadæ, and round it | ſtood upon the river Ulas 5 i » 
« was planted a grove of all kinds of | mous for Ahaſbuerns's 1 1 FR wy 
« trees; the place alſo was well water'd, | cities of this province are 45 py 
« and the ſurface of the carth all DF Ramchormus, Schab b rh 
«<*cloth'd with a beautiful verdure. The Ch . . 
« baſe of the tomb canbfied of one large | of r 
« ſtone of a quadrangular form Abate 7 * 1 A of Per- 
« was a ſmall edifice with i 1d g. e 57 Oe territory" of 
« roof of ſtone, and a 86 c 3 * 3 1 133 
« io very narrow, that th a de a” iel M. e He 
«© man could ſcarce paſs thro*. toe 4 WL 1. (the old Suſan) 
ce . . | , eric. 
2 Dioriies ror ogionedſin, whe}, Thc left proves mendou's by our av- 12 Dice 
5 -# 2 as preſerv d; i is Tziſer or Diarbek, (the ancient beck. 
« of ally ola Mews. e were 8 between the Euphrates and 
« oo 2 ny y 5 t; the | Igris; and, being a frontier, is ſome- 

« _ = * was 4 abylonian | times ſubje& to Perſia, and ſometimes to 

1 pe un Se of | the Turks, according as the one or the o- 

« and other yak 8 . of 8455 e 5 5 Tag [But this ha- 

* lonian, but hi ar: SN ke the Tur &s poſſeſſion, 

| 2 his drawers of Median we ſhall ſay no more of it here. 
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Our 


The air 
of Perſia. 


by che 4 


Dur author ' obſerves, that Perſia is 
divided 'by mount Taurus, (as Italy is 
nnines) which changes its 
name according to the different branches 


of it. The provinces ſouthward of this 


ridge of hills ate very hot, but the north 
provinces ate very temperate. This is 
the reaſon Why the kings change their re- 
ſidence according to the ſeaſons. Yet he 
ſays that Iſpahan is a comfortable place 


to live in at all times, becauſe being at a 


convenient diſtance. from the mountains, 
there are always cool breezes felt there- in 
the hotteſt weather. The provinces farther 


pbuth, eſpecially about Cambroon, are ſa- 


The ſoil, 


tal to ſome Enropeans. 

The foil of Perſia is, ' for the moſt part 
ſandy and dry, full of red ſtones, thiſtles 
and reeds, which they uſe for wood. But 


. moſt: of their towns and villages being in 


The trade One of the ſtaple commodities of Per ſia 


of Perſia. 


Cotton. 


Sit 


vallies between hills, the inhabitants are 
yery careful to colle& the ſmall rivulets in 
trenches, and to convey them by ſmall 
canals, into their fields, aſter which the 
ſun, with that moiſture makes them yery 
fruitful. | 

Their common grains are rice, wheat 
and barley, alſolentiles, peaſe, and beans; 
and they 'are fond of ' Ricinus or Palma 
Cur1st1, a fort of herb, whole ſeed is 
ſhap'd like a tick, which they ſqueeze 
the oyl from, and ſo eat it. Our author 
calls it a grain, but my dictionary calls 
it an herb, and I own, I do not know 
whether of them is in the right. 


is cotton; which having deſcrib'd elſe- 
where, we ſhall nor repeat it here, but 
ſhall only ſay, that, beſides what is con- 
ſam'd in the manufactures of the country, 
there is a yaſt quantity of cotton exported 
unwrought. | 
But their filk trade brings them in 
the moſt conſiderable advantage. They 
export vaſt quantities of raw ſilk to fo- 
reign parts; and this is done for the moſt 
part by Armenian Chriſtians, (of whom 
there are great numbers in all the trading 


towns of Perſia) becauſe the Mahometans 


cannot converſe ſo freely with Chriſtians 
in foreign parts, as being tied to ſeyeral 
ceremonies in cating and drinking, as al- 
ſo in their converſation, that they do not 
care to travel into other countries, and 
content themſelves, with trading at home, 
and allow the Chriſtians to carry filk, 
cotton, and other commodities of the coun- 
try to other places; which 1s done either 
by ſea from Gambroon in the Perſian 
gulph, or by land thro' Turky : The 


Mahometans being wiſer, in matter of 


trade, than any Chriſtians in Europe, 
except the Dutch; for, notwithſtanding 
the many. quarrels and frequent wars 


between the Tures and Perſians, they 


allow the carayans to paſs through their 


— 


countries, in time of war, without any 
oppoſi tio. 7 = 
It is computed that Perſia produces 
' yearly 20,000 bales of ſilk; - $000 from 
Kilan, Schir van 3000, Corafſſan 3000, 
| Meſſanderan 2000, 'Karabeth | 
(beſides the 


produce of | Georgia: 
And as it £4) 


is thought that 1000 is 
ſufficient for the conſumption of the 


| country, the reſt is exported. The price 


of raw ſilk in that country was 2 f. 6 d. 
or à 4, $ & the pound c 
But, as we intend to finiſh, in this 
chapter, all that is material with re- 
lation to Pera, it will not be amiſs 
to ſpeak a little more of their trade 
and manufactures, and particularly of the 
rw trade to that country, which we 
deſign to do ſo ſuccinctly, that jt is not 
worth while to put it in a diſtinct chapter 
by itſelf. And this we ſhall do — 
Mr. Salmon's * ſtate of Perſja;* 
This author ſays, that the artiſts of 


ing at any trade they can, but having re- 
gilter'd their names before the warden, 
appointed by the ſtate, they employ 
whom they pleaſe to carry on their work. 
And this perhaps is the reaſon why many 
of their tradeſmen are _bunglers, having 
paſt no apprenticeſhip to the buſineſs, 
but taken it up at theicown head. They 
have good joiners and turners, but indiffe- 
rent carpenters. * 'Their armourers are 
good both for guns and ſwords; but the 
former neither neatly nor conveniently 
ſtock'd; nor do they underſtand ſpring 
work, which is the reaſon that their guns 
have no other than match locks, or if 
they uſe others, they. purchaſe them, as 
they do watches and clocks, from Euro- 
peans. They make window glaſs and 
bottles, but no other Kind, ſerving them- 
ſelyes of ſteel mirrors, or buying looking- 
in glaſſes as before. The manufacture of 
bows and all things belonging to archery 
they are dextrous in, making the ſtrings 
of twiſted filk. They are likewiſe expert 
at embroidery in gold or filver, either u 
on ſilk, cloth, or leather; and both their 
cloaths and riding equipage are very rich 
that way. What we call Turky leather 
(becauſe it comes here thro' Turky) is the 
produce of Perſia. They excell in ear- 
then ware, and are little inferior to the 
Chineſes; as alſo in wire-drawing gold 
and filver; ſo that a drachm is drawn 
to 300 Perſian ells, which meaſure is a- 
bout an inch ſhort of our yard. Their 
dying far exceeds ours, which is ſuppos'd 
to be owing to the air, which being dry 
and clear, fixes the colours, and adds a 
luſtre to them. Ir is needleſs to talk of 
their carpets, where the flowers are ſo 
lively that they look like fine Pong 
_ ut 


2000 


different kinds, do not take appren- Their o. 
tices, nor are they reſtrain d from work. -- 


N | ? . | , - of 
Chap. VII. he Holſtein ambaſſadors travels in Perſia, &c. 569 
But their goldſmiths know little of their | take the ballance in money or gold bars, | 
buſineſs. | So that, not having ſufficient freight of 
The filk ftuffs in Perſia and bro- | their own, they agree with Armenians, 
cades are of very different kinds, and Bamans or Moors, or other private mer- 
one great advantage they have above any chants, who freight them for Surat 3 | in 
other of the ſame kind, that they are ve- which voyages, both the Engliſh cap- 
ry durable, the gold and filyer never | tains, and Dutch (from whom perhaps the 
tarniſhing whilſt the work laſts. The | Zng/fo leam'd it) took exorbitant præ- 
fineſt looms for thoſe ſtuffs are at Iþahan,q miums for their cabins, and even for a 
Caſban, and Teſd. Thoſe for carpets in | a place on the deck to fleep upon; but 
the province of Kerman. The camels hair | complaint being made of this extortion, 
ſtuffs near the ſame place. But altho' the company took care to regulate that 
they underſtand the painting and taining | affair, pinning down the maſters to ſtated 
of calico, it is not comparable to the In- fees for ſuch and ſuch conveniencies a- 
dian calicoes. | board. | | 
| The profeſſion of a merchant is ve This practice, of carrying Armenians, 
Am honourable in Perſia, partly becauſe | Sc. with their effects, to Surat, is 
pam 1 they have no hereditary nobility, and | one great branch of the company's profit; 
ble pro- partly becauſe their firſt miniſters of | and therefore, that no tricks might be 
feſſon in ſtate, and even their kings are traders, | play'd, the company ſent orders in 1704, 
Perſia. and have their faQtors and agents in | that the council. at Gombroon or Surat 
ſeveral | courts, for traffick chiefly. The | ſhould have the agreement, between the 
trade here is manag'd, for the moſt part, Indian merchants and the Engliſh ca p- 
by brokers and ſtock- jobbers, who are | tains of ſhips, made before them, of which 
very ſabtle cunning people, who retkon | they were judges; That a reaſonable ac- 
upon their fingers: The end of which | knowledgment being allow'd the captain 
ſtands for 1; the finger bent is 5; when | for the conveniencies he ſhould provide 
ſtrait it ſignifies 103 the hand open is | for his paſſengers, the council ſhould ſend 
100; when ſhut, 1000. Isa proper perſon on board, to ſee that the 
There was once a great trade in the | conveniencies ſtipulated were to be had; 
Perſian gulph for pearls; but as the | That if, upon their arrival at Surat, or 
| Arabians got poſſeſſion of all the iſlands | the retutn of the paſſengers to Gombroon, 9 
in that ſea, except Ormus, and even that | they ſhall make it appear that the captain . com! 
was vigorouſly attack d by them, the | did not perform articles, the council ſhall pc. 
trade of pearl-fiſhing is gone to decay. oblige him to do them juſtice, or make a 
As to the trade of the Engliſh Eaſt- | repreſentation of his refuſing ſo to do to 
The Eng- India company in Perſia, Mr. Salmon | the company. And, upon juſt occaſidn 
may ſays, that till the preſent civil war, they | given, the council had power to diſcard 
a had two conſiderable factories there. | any commanders of ſhips, or other officers 
One at 1/pahan, and another at Gombroon. | aboard. This author here gives a liſt of 
The agent at 1/pahan, Mr. Philips, had, | the rates, then to be paid for freight of 
before the war broke out, three or | all forts of goods from Gombroon to Su- 
four factors under him, and 30 of 4o|rat, which we ſhall not trouble the rea- 
Perſian ſervants. Their houſe being | der with. | | 
built, like the Per/ian palaces, in the] The Engiifo compatiy, as we obſery'd 
middle of a fine garden. And when he | in another place, were to have an equal 
rode abroad, his equipage was as rich, | ſhare of the profits of the trade of the 
and his attendants as numerous, as the | Perſian gulph, in conſideration of the 
Perſian Omrahs, or greateſt lords. aſſiſtance their ſhips gave the Per/ians, 
The Gombroon agent did not keep up | againſt the Portugueſes in Ormus; but 
ſo great ſtate, but he had equal adyan- | they found a pretence to defraud them of 


tages. But at preſent our trade in that | that; altho' they {till continued to allow » 
country, this author ſays, is under an | them 3333 J. 65.82. a year in lieu of it, 
ecliple. For, ard an exemption from cuſtom. 


The company ſend ſcarce any thing | The company do not meddle with the 
to Perſia but Engliſh cloth, which is | trade between Perſia and India, but leave 
of leſs account there than formerly, be- | it to theirfervants; but they are very ſtrict 
cauſe they are ſupplied by the Twrky | in forbidding their officers, or any aboard 
company at a cheaper rate. For what | their ſhips, to be concern'd in running 1 
cloth they ſell, they take the value in | goods, to defraud the king of Per//a of 
goats wooll, which is the ſoft down that | his cuſtoms, due by ſtrangers, or his own 
grows under the hair, next the skin, and | ſubjects, threatening to ſend all ſuch, as 


ins by hatters. Of this the company's | ſhould carry any goods aſhore, (cxeept to 


ips ay away 1000 bags a year, eve-| the king's cuſtom-houſe, or to the com- 
ry bag of 100 weight; or, for want of a | pany's ware-houſe) to Bombay, to be tried 
ſufficient quantity of goat's wooll, they | 
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by the general, and council, and to be 
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not only caſhier'd the ſervice, but 0 1 kind, ſo that from the different diſ- 
therwiſe puniſh'd with the utmoſt ſeverity: | poſitions of thoſe animals, it is uſual to 
They likewiſe forbid, under ſevere penal- | call a man of courage and ſpirit Ner, and 
tics, the ſhipping of any goods on board | a poltrobn Lobt. A fourth ſort of camels 
Engliſh ſhips, without the agent's know-| they have very fit for ſervice, being 
ledge, or, in his abſence, without conſult-¶ ſwiſter than the others, and therefore 
ing the factory. call'd Schuttari haad or Wind Camels. 


Having given this ſhort account of] All theſe different ſorts they make uſe of 


the trade, we ſhall return to Olearius, | on different occafions. Some to carry their 
| who from ſpeaking of the ſoil and manu- | women, others to carry baggage, and the 
fa&ures, proceeds to the animals in Per/za. | laſt for expedition in their marches or ca- 

It abounds with horſes, mules, camels, | rayans. And all of them have theſe ex- 
aſſes, oxen, cows, buffalo's, ſheep, and | cellent qualities, that they are kept with 
goats, The common food for horſes is | little or no. charges, for they live upon 
barley, mix'J with chaff, or rice mix'd | thiſtles and weeds, which they pick up 
with cut ſtraw, and the people of faſhion | by the ſides of the highways, and they 
feed theirs with an herb call'd Genſchebt, | can be three days without water, which 
which they ſow once every ſeven years | is very neceſſary in many places of Perſia, 
like clover. © It grows about three foot | where water is ſcarce; The manner of 
high, with a blue flower; this they cut | loading them is by tickling the knees of 
twice a year for the horſes. But in ſome | their fore legs, which makes them clap 
places they have plenty of graſs all the | down on their bellies, and lie ſo till they | 
year round; ſo that they are at very little] receive their burthen. They are cafily 
pains to make hay manag'd, except. at coupling time, and 

As the Perſiaus generally aght a-horſe- | then they are troubleſome and wild till 


back, they are very careful to procure | they are fatished : And the female goes 
a good breed of them: And altho' they | 11 or 12 nionths with young, 


have very handſome horſes of their own, Their aſſes are here moſt us'd near [7/- 


yet the Arabian, and, next to them, the | pahan, but nothing remarkable is faid of 
Turkiſh breed, are in greateſt eſteem. | them, only that they are more numerous 
They uſe to colour the manes, tails, and | there, and duller than in other parts of 
legs of the grey horſes with red and orange, | Aſia. 
for greater beauty, Their chief ſtudy, in| There is a great plenty of ſheep in 
managing them, is to make them ſtart nimb- that country, which are bigger than thoſe 
ly at a race, and turn quick, as the rider | of Europe, and their ears hang like a 
pleaſes. In keeping of them, their litter isof | ſpaniel's, and their tails weigh from 10 to 
horſe dung dried inthe ſun, of which;they | 30 pound weight; but they are not ſo 
make beds for them a foot deep, where | good meat as ours; as indeed the imalleſt 
they lie as ſoft as upon a quilt; and when | mutton is generally ſweeteſt every where. 
there is occaſion, they dry the old bed a= | There are yaſt flocks of goats in Perſa, 
gain, and it is as good as before. They | which afford meat, candles, and ſhoes 
likewiſe cover their horſes with coarſe |-to the Perſians ; what we call Spani 
cloth. Their greateſt pride is in their rich | leather being goats skins dreſs'd in that 
riding equipage, making uſe of gold and | country, and brought into Europe by 
ſilver where we uſe brats and adorning | way of Tartary and Muſcovy. 
their houſings with rich embroideries. Their oxen and buffalo's are employed %, 
They are likewiſe fond of mules, and | in carriages, and in plowing the land; 3. 
the King and his court ſometimes ride up- and the ploughs there are fo large and 
on them, which raiſes their price to 100 | heavy, that they generally take 20 ox- 
crowns for an ordinary mule, and con- en or buffalo's to draw one of them. 
ſequently a fine one muſt riſe in propor- They have few or no ſwine, the Ma- 
tion. | hometans having an averſion to them. 
Of camels there is great variety, and | But about Armenia and Georgia, moſtly 
they are diſtinguiſhed by their different | inhabited by Chriſtians, there are abun- 
names. Some have two bunches upon | dance of hogs, | 
their backs, and thoſe they call Bughur, Our author ſays nothing of wild beaſts; 
others have only one, and are call'd || but others tell us, that in Hircania and 
Schuttur. The moſt valuable, or the one | Carduſtan there is ſtore of lions, tygers, M/s 
bunch'd camel, is bred from a dromedary or | leopards, . boars, jackals, Sc. altho' in beate. 
0 camel of two bunches, and a female of the middle and ſouth parts, there are few 
one; theſe are call'd Ner: They carry | or none, for want of woods. Nor does 
doo or 1000 weight, and are ſcarce ever] he mention the locuſts, which ſometimes, 
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tir'd. 


| But as they are very apt to 
bite, they Keep them for the moſt part 
muzzled. Another inferior ſort there is 


in Perſia, call'd Lobt, which are of a 


but rarely, come in ſwarms, and darken 
all about them, and deftroy the fruits of 
the earth, as by a new plague, till they 


are caten up by a certain bird, ſent by 
| providence, 


« # 


; 
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providence, about the ſame time, to ſave 


* See che country from famine. * As for fowls, 
Salmon 


abi ſup- ty of them. 


Fowls. Pelican, which is famous for building her 
The peli- neſt in deſarts, and bringing water in a 
can, large bag under her bill, for her young 

ones, two days journey from her neſt. 
And this, perhaps, is the reaſon of the 
fable of her ſtriking her bill into her 
breafh to feed her young with her blood. | 
| he goodneſs of the climate produces 

Fruit. fine fruit of all ſorts in Perſia, and 

gardening ſtuff, for the kitchen, grows to 

admiration ; melons are in perfection al- 
moſt all the year round, one fort of them 
being ripe in June, and the other in har- 

veſt and keep the whole winter. 7 

They have vines almoſt in eyery Pro- 
vince ;- but the beſt wine is made at Schy- 
ras and Tabris. But the Alcoran having 

forbidden the uſe of wine, the ftrict Ma- 
hometans are leſs careful in cultivating 
their vines: But they nſake a ſyrrup out 
of the grapes, which they call Daſchab, 
which they mix with water and vinegar, 
(the Duſchab being ſweet) and makes a 
pleaſant drink. This ſyrrap they ſome- 
times boil to a paſte for carriage, and ſo 
diſſolve it in water. | 
They have vaſt quantity of mulberry 
trees, as may be imagined by the great pro- 
duce of ſilk. Here ont author gives an ac- 
count of the progreſs of the ſilk worms, 
' which being ſo well known in England, and 
more exactly perform'd here, at this time 
of day, than he has deſcrib'd it, I paſs 
it over as needleſs to an Engliſh reader. 
The Per/ians have ſomething of the 
French manner, in their converſation, 
making the moſt extravagant compliments 
when they mean nothing by them, ſuch as 
their begging a ſtranger, to make their houſe 
NOBLE by his preſence, their telling him, 
they would ſacrifice themſelves to do him 
a pleaſure; their wiſhing, the apple of 
their eye might pave his way; and ſuch 
extravagant Hyper bole's, which are no 
more than a French cobler's telling a chim- 
ney ſweeper, whom he never ſaw in his 
life before, that, he ſhould be CHARM'D 
and RAvisn'D, to have the HONOUR to do 
him a pleaſure. But this is only a way 
of ſpeaking in both nations, as a Per/ran 
told the ambaſſadors of Holſteen's phyſi- 
cian, who ask'd him, what advantage 
his curing him, of a diſtemper he had, 
would be to him, if he gave his head, as 
the Per ian had told him in his ſpeech 
Tt trip But notwithſtanding that ſuch high 
e/ervers flown compliments paſs for nothing in 
oo Per/ia, our author ſays, they are ſtrict 

„ oblervers bf friendſhip : And he tells of a 
ſolemn ceremony of confirming it in that 
country, If two perſons agree m mutual 
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both tame and wild, there is a great plen- 
The moſt remarkable is the 


him by the border of his upper garment, 


they tell him, they have choſen him for 


their Babba, or Gop- Father, (which he 
cannot decline) and fo they go all three to 
the Calif or chief prieſt; where lying 
down upon their bellies, before him, he 
gives the Gop-Father firſt, and then the 
intended brothers a ſtroke upon the back 
with a wand, faying, at the firſt ſtroke, 
ALLA, at the {econd, Mahomet, and, 
at the third, Haly. . After this, they kiſs 
the wand, and the Calif 's hand, and thus 
the friendſhip is confirm'd, and they be- 


lieve any fin more pardonable than a 
breach of that friendſhip. 


Their manner of living is very tempe- 
rate; the greateſt part of their food bein 
rice, and their clothing moſtly calico, the 
great men, and thoſe who attend the 
courts of the King; and the governors of 
provinces being excepted from this rule. 
Their drink. is only water from the next 
rivulet. The better ſort, tho? they deal 
much in rice, yet they have plenty of 
meat too, both butcher's meat and fowl 
both wild and tame, which are as chea 
as neck beef, except turkies, which are 
dear; | | 

They drink wine at feaſts very plenti- 
fully, except ſuch as are very ſcrupulous, 
who drink only Duſchab and water. 
But the whole world deals in Opium; 
ſome taking an ounce at a time, and that 
every day. But the more moderate take 
I only 2 in two or three days. 
t is made of the juice of green 
by cutting the hes of it, * 1 
the white liquor that comes out of 
it congeal into a black ſubſtance. The 
effects of it are different according to 
the quantity. The Turks take a doſe 
of it to give them courage; but a greater 
quantity makes them ſtupid, and the 
women, when weary of life by thetyranny 
of their husband, take ſo much of it, and 
drink cold water after it, that they ſleep 
todeath, | 
The Perſians ſmoke tobacco much, 
but are fonder of what is brought from 
Europe than of their own growth, becauſe 
they do not know the management of it 
fo well. | 9 
Their common drink when they ſmoke 
is coffee, which they call Cahwa, which 
our author deſcribes; but being now ſo 
well known in England, we ſhall not 
ſpend time to fo little purpoſe, But the 
Por/ians* believe that the frequent uſe of 
it emaſculates men, and they tell a merr 


ſtory to that purpoſe, which is as follows. 
Sultan Mahomet Caſtein, one of their 


exceſſive uſe of coffee. His queen lookin 


gelding a horſe, and asking the reaſon of 


affection, they go to a third, and, taking 


it, ſhe was told it was 7 bring down his 
mettle, 


frugali ty⸗ 


kings, had made himſelf impotent by the 1 
e 

8 : 

out of the window one day, ſaw them . 


Their 


Opium, 


Tobacco. 


Coffee. 
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mettle, to which ſhe anſwer' d, that it 
was barbaroas to put the poor creature 
to ſuch pain for that, ſince coffee 1 8 
have done as well. However, her ſon 
ſucceeded her husband, who having 
delir'd a poet to make ſome verſes for 


him, gave him fo ſneaking a preſent 


for them, that the poet, in revenge, 
made a lampoon, in which he tax'd 
the king with meanneſs of ſpirit, and 
faid, he could not be of royal ex- 
tration, but rather the ſon of a ba- 
ker. The queen mother having ſeen this 
libel, went to her ſon, and adyis'd him 
to ſtop the poet's mouth with a magrih- 
cent reward, becauſe ſhe found he had diſ- 
cover'd an intrigue which ſhe thought had 
been a ſecret: And fo confeſs'd to him, 
that the King her husband having made 
himſelf impotent by drinking coffee, ſhe 


had employed a good clever. baker to give 


Tea. 


Polyg amy 


the kingdom an heir, and that his majeſty 
was indeed the fon of the baker. The 
young king, perhaps having no more 
brains than his mother, took her advice, 
and it is to be ſuppos'd, the poet finding 
him ſo liberal, changing his right father, 
which he had given him by meer chance, 
or, it may be, for the ſake of his verſe, 
made him the ſon of a king, if not of a 


god. Another queen would have had the 
poet's throat cut, for ſuch a diſcovery, 


as her guilt made her believe he had 
made; but the good lady ſeems to have 
been merciful, by her compaſſion to the 
r horſe. But whether coffee has this 
effect or not I leave to the phyſicians; 
tho' I can ſcarce believe that the eaſtern 
nations would be ſo fond of it, if it were 
ſo great an enemy to luſt, which they 
rather love to promote than ſuppreſs. 

Tea is likewiſe much us'd in Per/ca, 
and drank after the ſame manner as with 
us. | 

After giving this account of their tem- 
per and manner of living, our author 
procceds to diſcourſe of their marriages, 
and ſhews, in one or two inſtances, the 
inconyeniencies of polygamy. He tells of 
two Perſians (one of which was of ſuch 
quality as to be married to the ſiſter of 
the king) who were betray'd to death by 
the jealouſy of their wives, for havin 
married others. But cuſtom has made 
that practice ſo familiar to them, and the 
women are kept in ſuch ſubjection in 
thoſe countries, that they are forced to 
ſubmit to it. | And it would be well if in 
countries where polygamy is not allow'd, 
every man might have his own wife, and 
every woman her own husband.| 

he women are kept ſo cloſe both be- 


Marriage fore and after marriage, that the mar- 


riages were made by friends of the parties 
without their ſeeing one another; and 
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when all matters are agreed, the couple 
are join'd together privately, for fear of 
charms and enchantments made at the 
marriage, of which, heſays, the Perſcans 
are ſo apprehenſive, that all who are pre- 
ſent at a marriage ceremony are oblig'd 
to ſtretch out their hands the whole time, 
leſt they ſhould be tying knots, or uſing 
ſome- incantation to hurt the bridegroom. 
It ſeems they have heard of  Virgil's 
Nete tribus nodis, &c.] Aſter they are 
married in the names of ALLA, of Ma- 
homet, and of Haly, they are brought, 
ſeparately, to the bridegroom's houſe, 
where the bride with her friends are en- 
tertain'd apart, and the bridegroom with 
his in another room. After ſupper, ſhe 
1s brought to the bed chamber, whither 
the bridegroom comes ſoon after, which 
is the firſt time that he ſees her. If he 
finds her a maid, he returns in a / ſhort 
time to his company, and the marriage 
feaſt continues for three days, and the 
men and women dance in ſeparate rooms, 
the muſick playing in a place between 
both. If the husband's father lives in 
the ſame houſe with him, the new mar- 
ried woman appears always veil'd before 
him, nor does ſhe ſpeak to him till he has 
purchas'd that fayour by a preſent. 

But beſides this marriage, which can- 
not be diffoly'd but by death or diyorce, Ms 
they have temporary marriages, for the — 
con veniency of travellers, and perſons 
who ſojourn with them for a certain time. 
Theſe may have a wife ſor ſuch a limited 
term as they agree upon, at the expira- 
tion of which, like the temporary wives 
at Venice, they are both at liberty, either 
to part, or to make a new contract for a- 
nother term. And the children of this 
marriage enjoy a ſhare in the man's eſtate, 
as do alſo the children any man has by 
his ſlaves, over whom the Alcoran gives 
every muſſulman a full power. 

But tho' the men take all freedom to 
indulge their luſt, they allow no liberties 
of that kind to their wives, but may, and 
indeed are oblig'd to kill them if they are 
falſe to them. Diyorces are allow'd to 
the men almoſt for every cauſe, but to 
the women for frigidity, which muſt be 
tried before the judge. | 

Before the Perſians embraced the ſect 
of Hali, they had the ſame cuſtom which 
obtains ſtill among the Turks, viz. that 
if the husband pronounces thrice, to his p;yrw 
wife, the word Uz=zkatala, i. e. I re- 
nounce thee; he cannot have her again, 
without applying to the Mollah, who 
muſt appoint a certain perſon, who is to 
marry her, lie with her, in preſence of 
the husband, and then being divorc'd 
the firſt may marry her again. And they 
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tell a ſtory of one of their ſultans, who, 
| having 
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having repented of having pronounc'd the 
Utzkhatalz do his wife, deſir'd her again 


without the ſhameful - cuſtom mention'd; 


but the prieſts of Oſman's ſect telling 
him it could not be done, he conſulted 
one of Hali's followers, who told him, in 
preſence of the prieſts, that the Alcoran 
contain'd no ſuch precept, but that it 
was a tradition foiſted in by the Turks, 
and therefore he gave it, as law, and found 
divinity, that his majeſty might take 
back his wife. Upon this the ſultan em- 
brac'd Hali's doctrine, and baniſh'd the 
Turkiſh prieſts. 

But our author tells a pleaſant ſtory 
of the Turkiſh emperor Soliman, who 
was bit by obſerving this cuſtom. . Soli- 
man having in ſome freakiſh humour pro- 
nounced the Urzhatala to his conſort, 
who was the fineſt woman in the Serag- 
lio, ſoon repented it, and to comply with 
the cuſtom, got a Dervis to marry and 
go to bed to her, as thinking his ſanctity 
would ſecure him from horns; but the 
Dervis and the lady were ſo well pleas'd 
with one another, that they both refus'd 
to be divorced, nor could the ſultan, by 
law, force them: But to ſecure themſel ves 
againſt his reſentment, they fled to Per- 
ſia. = 

The Perſians put out their ſons ve- 
ry young, either to trades or to ſchool. 
Their learning at ſchool conſiſts, for 
the moſt part, in reading and writing; 
which laſt they perform upon their knees, 
having no tables nor desks. Their paper 
is of ſhreds of ſilk or cotton, ſmooth'd 
with an oyſter-ſhell to take off the hairs. 
Their ink is made of the rind of pomgra- 
nates, or of galls and vitriol, which they 
thicken with burnt rice, or barley made 
into powder, and this paſte they diſſolve 
in gum- water. Their pens are made of 
reeds. 

The Per/zan language has a good deal 
of Arabic in it, but has no affinity with 
the Turkiſh. Our author ſays, it is not 
hard to learn, altho' the guttural pronun- 
ciation is troubleſome to ſtrangers. But the 
Perſian provinces which lie near Tur iy 
ſpeak the Turkiſh language, which is 
commonly us'd in Iſpahan likewiſe, as 
the Perſzan is at the Mogul's court. But 
they are entire ſtrangers to Hebrew, Greek, 
or Latin, all their books of Religion or 
Philoſophy being written in Arabic, which 


vas as current among the learned Per /zans 


as Greek or Latin is in Europe; and even 
the Per/ian language makes uſe of Ara- 
bran characters. 

They have, as we hinted before, ſchools 
and colleges, where they ſtudy arith- 
metick, geometry, rhetorick, 
natural and moral philoſophy, aſtrono- 
my, aſtrology, law, and phyſick. Their 


pocts are in ſuch eſteem among them, 
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that they are generally invited to enter- 
tainments to divert the company. They 
are ſo very careful of their rhime, that 
they will repeat the ſame word at the end 
of the ſecond line, rather, than one that 
has a different ſound; but they are not ſo 
careful of the meaſure, or number of ſylla- 
bles in their verſe, | 

They have ſeveral books of morality, 
beſides the Alcorau and the commentarics 
of Hali and Hoſſein, as likewiſe hiſtories 
and annals of their country; but they are 
ſtuffed with romance and legend; but ſome 
of them in a good ſtile. 

Their phyſicians know nothing of a- 
natomy, and their practice is very groſs 
and abſurd, endeayouring to cure all di- 
ſtempers by contraries ; ſo that for a fe- 
yer, occaſion'd by drinking, they apply'd 
ice to the ſtomach. 

In former times, the Perſians were 

good aſtronomers, but the ſuperſtition of 
the court had made that noble ſcience 
dwindle down to the uncertain ridiculous 
ſtudy of judicial aſtrology, that they 
might tell the Sa which was the luckieſt 4949 
day to go a hunting, or to cut his corns. 
Nor will they bath, or do the commoneſt 
action, till they have conſulted the aſtro- 
loger, which makes that a beneficial trade 
there. And beſides thoſe, they have a- 
bundance of women who pretend to be 
fortune-tellers, who make uſe of a ſort of 
dice, and flat boards full of characters, 
ſignify ing demons, angels, ſatyrs, Sc. 
which they apply as they ſee cauſe, as 
our learned fortune-tellers ſpy events in 
coffee-grounds, arid with equal truth. 

We have already obſerv'd that the ., . 
Perſians make uſe both of the ſolar ,.,;, 
and lunar year, the laſt of which is us'd 
in their feſtivals. About the yernal equi- 
nox, their aſtrologers are buſied in makin 
obſervations with the Aſtralobe, of the 
preciſe minute when the ſun enters Aries, 
that is, when it comes preciſely to the 
equinox; which is their new year's day. 
Their week begins on ſaturday; ſo that 
friday is their ſeventh day, or ſabbath, 
which they call Adine, or Tzumeh, which 
ſignifies the day of the aſſembly. 

The government of Perſia, as may 
have appear'd from ſeveral inſtances alrea- 
dy given, is abſolute monarchy, where 
the Sha can order his-greateſt miniſter's 
head to be brought to him, as eaſily as 
his turbant, without aſſigning any reaſon. 
They were call'd Ha, or Schach, which 
ſignifies Great Lord; but the Grand 
Signor calls them Schich Ogli, that is, he 
ſon or kinſman of the prophet. Our author 
fays, it is a miſtake to think they had the 
ride to call themſelves Gods, for altho' 
CHODA is the word for GOD, 


Strange 
medicine 


Govern- 
ment. 


Chodabende was as much a proper name, 


among them as Theophilus (which has as 
7 G 


much 


9 
” 


much of GOD from the Greek) is a- 
| us - ©; 5 | 
The family upon the throne when 
the ambaſſadors were there, affected to 
be call'd Sophi, from Sha Sefi, or Soft, 
which after him was only an addition to 
their name, and not a name itſelf. And 
therefore they are call'd to this day the 
Sophi of Per ſia. 

As the Kingdom is hereditary, the 
ſons of their concubines inherit, if they 
have no male iſſue by their wives; but 
the daughters do not ſucceed, | But Mr. 
Salmon ſays, the ſon of a daughter, when 
there is no nearer heir male, has the pre- 
ference of thoſe of more remote blood. 
And this they ground upon the right 
of Hali, who, by marrying Fatima, 
the daughter of Mahomet, deriv'd the 
right to his poſterity. 

The reigning Sophi, when the am- 
baſſadors were in Perſia, was Sha Se 
II. He was deſcended from Eider | whom 
Sir Thomas Herbert calls Sayet, and ſays 
he ſet up for a very holy man, and being 
of the royal family, but living a private 


ute at Ardebil, ſet up for the government 


Iſumael 


Sha. 


of Per/ia after Tamerlane had beaten the 
Turks out of it. ] 

This Eider had one ſon call'd Ibmael 
who being very young, when his fa- 
ther died, was privately brought up 
by a near relation of his own, Pyr-Chalim, 
a noble Perſian. But as he grew up, 
he gave ſuch proofs of his underſtanding 
and courage, that, upon his ſending 
meſſages to the moſt powerful men of 
the kingdom, deſiring their aſſiſtance to 
aſſert his right, and to throw off the 
Turkiſh yoke, he was, in a ſhort time, 
join'd by 20,000 men of the province of 
Kilan, which were ſufficient to ſecure 
him againſt any ſudden attack of the 
Turks ; and his army daily encreaſing, 
by the addition of ſuch faithful Per/ians, 
as were willing to riſque eyery thing, to 
deliver their country from a foreign yoke, 
he found himſelf at the head of 300,000 
men, with whom he march'd directly to 
Ardebil, from which he beat out the 


Beats the Turks; and then making a progreſs to 


Turks out 
of Perſia. 


Takes 


Tabris, Scamachie, and other cities poſ- 
ſeſs'd by the Turks, he chas'd them, in a 
ſhort time, out of Peſa. And to ſe- 
cure his country from their farther at- 
tempts, he purſued them to their own 
territories, defeated them in a blood 
battle, and having poſſeſs'd- himfelf of 
Bagdad, Baſte, Curdiſtan, and other 
conliderable places upon the frontiers, he 
left good garriſons in them, . to ſecure his 
country from the enemy on that fide. 
Having thus ſettled the weſtern do- 


Canda- minions, his prudence and courage led 


har from him to ſecure the eaſtern 


the Mo- 
gul. 


part of his empire 


T 
TRAV RLE. | Boo 
gul; which he did with the ſame ſucceſs, 


joining the province of Candabar to the 


dominions of Perſia. Being thus ſecure 
from his two moſt powerful enemies, he 
ſoon reduc'd Georgia to be tributary to 
him. * Hs 


Europe ; ſo that moſt of the Chriſtian 
kings congratulated him upon his victo- 
ries, which was the introduction to their 
commerce in Perſia. This prince dy'd at 
Casbin in the 45th year of his age, Jultly 
lamented of his ſubjects, who had been 
freed from ſlavery by his bravery and pru- 
dence. To him ſucceeded 

Sha Tamas, his ſon, but of a ſqul ſo 
different from his father, - that he ſuffer'd 
the Grand Signor Soliman to recover moſt 
of what the Turks had loſt by the arms 
of Thmael. But whilſt the Turks were 
beſieging Sultanie, which Tamas had not 


f: | the og to prevent, a great and ſud- 


den fall of rain, about the time of their 
new year, melted the ſnow on the neigh- 
bouring mountains, which occaſion'd ſuch 
an inundation in the plain, where Sol1man's 
camp was, that he was not only oblig'd 
to raiſe the ſiege, but withdrew towards 
his own territories, in which march he 
receiv d a defeat by one of the Perſian 
generals near Briths. | 
This weak prince reign'd 42 years, and 
dy'din 1576, at the age of 68. He left 
eleven ſons; the eldeſt of whom turn'd 
recluſe, as our author ſays, from the 
weakneſs of his eyes. | But Sir Thomas 
Herbert tells us he was forced to. retire 
to Georgia by the prevailing faction of 
| his ſecond brother Iſbmael, fomented by 
his Amazonian ſiſter Peria-Concona | 
However it was, 
throne ; but his cruelty ruin'd him; for, 
having -murder'd all his brothers, except 
Mahomet, who was out of his reach, be- 
ſides a great number of the moſt conſi- 
derable men of the kingdom, whom he 
put to death; the ſiſter above-mention'd, 
not thinking herſelf ſafe, contriy'd to put 
him out of the way, before he had reign'd 
a year, but after what manner is not told. 
Upon the death of Iſbmael, the Per- 
ſcans ſent meſſengers to Mahomet, whom, 
from his recluſe life, they call'd Codabeu- 
di, the ſervant of GOD. He under- 


Concona to death, as the murdereſs of 
two of his brothers; which being executed, 
he mounted the throne, but govern'd 
with ſo much weakneſs, that both Turks 
and Tartars made a prey of the Perſian 
provinces which lay contiguous to them. 
Mahomet dying in 15855, left three ſons, 
Emer Hemſe, Iſhmael, and Abas. The 
eldeſt coming to the crown, held it but 


from the encroachment of the Great Mo- 


eight months, being. murder'd by his 
| brother 


This ſucceſs made his he famous in 


Iſhmael mounted the o 


K II 


Sha Ia. 


mas. 


Maho- 


| - merCho- 
took the goyernment, but, upon condi- me . 
tion, that they ſhould firſt put Peria 


Beat t he 


Tartars. 


And then 
the Turks 
out of 
Perſia, 


% 


* 


brother Ibmael, who was paid in his 
own coin, being put to death after a 


Morter reign, at the inſtigation of A. 


bas, who ſucceeded him with a general 
applauſe. 

$ha Abas being but young, at his 
firſt acceſſion to the throne, ſhew'd a 
ſpirit above his years. The firſt inſtance 
of it was in putting Murſchid-Culi-Chan 
to death, for having reproach'd him, in 
open council, for his ignorance and want 
of experience. Headed 

His chief care was to recoyer the 
provinces taken by the Tartars and 
Turks, during the two laſt inglorious 
reigns. In order to this, he firſt march'd 
againſt the Tartars, and in three years 
time, not only beat them out of Perſia, 
but, purſuing his victory, he defeated 
Abdallah, prince of the Usbec Tartars, 
taking himſelf, with his three ſons and 
his brother, priſoners, and put them all 
to death in cool blood; and fo order'd his 
frontiers, that he ſecur'd himſelf againſt 
any attempts from that quarter. 

In the mean time the Turks, being 
ſecure, by his diftance from them, and 
his being otherwiſe employ'd, liv'd very 
careleſly at Tabris, and the provinces 
adjacent. Abas having intelligence of 
this, march'd with a body of the choiceſt 
troops he had, and made ſuch expedi- 
tion, that, in ſix days, he perform'd a 
march which uſually coſt eighteen, and 
ſurprizing a party of Turks at a paſs 


1 
, 
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ſerve his dominions, that this great mul- 
titude perform'd very little. The Perſians 
dajly cutting them off in skirmiſhes, and 
at laſt coming to a battle, which was 
fought obſtinately, for a whole day, on 
both ſides, but being parted by the night, 
the Turks retreated, and, being purſu'd 
by Abas, ſuffer'd conſiderably. 

Several otherarmies were ſent into Pera 
afterwards, during Abas's reign, with vari- 
ous ſucceſs; but, in the mean; Abas kept his 
ground, and ſometimes by treaties, and ſome- 
times by arms, kept his dominions entire. 

In many of the expeditions againſt the 
Turks, his eldeſt ſon Se Mir gab had 
fignalized himſelf, fo as to be the darling $ 
both of his father and the kingdom; But 
| Abas being naturally of a cruel Elpoitia 
on, 20 years peace with his enemies a- 
broad had led him to do many ungra- 
cious things at home, which exaſperated 
the Chans ſo much againſt him, that they 
were ready for a rebellion. To this end; 

a paper was ſecretly convey'd into Ses 
chamber, telling him, that if he would 
conſent to his own happineſs, a way to- 

wards his being ſet upon the throne was 

eaſy. The Mirza being ſhock'd at the 
thought of any attempt againſt his father; 

carried the paper immediately to him, 

with all the proteſtations of his own loy- 
alty ; but the old jealous king, altho' he j;, fe 
applauded his ſon's conduct, became fo jealous of 
diſtruſtſul of him, that he was in continu bi ſen. 
al fear of him, and this temper being im 


within four miles of Tabris, which ought | proy'd by a ſet of ſycophants, who are 


to have been better defended, he fate 
down before the city, before they knew 
that he had left I/pahan, which he had 
made the ſeat of the empire. The 
Turks, being aſtoniſh'd at his diligence, 
made but a weak defence; ſo that having 
taken prifoner the governor of the place, 
in a ally he had made, he ſoon carried the 
town, and; in a month after, the citadel, 
which ke demoliſh'd. Then he proceeded 
to other cities of which the Turks were poſ- 
eſsd, taking ſome, and having others evacu- 
ated upon the news of his approach. Having 
ſettled his garriſons in ſuch cities as he 


thought proper, he march'd to the pro- 


vinces about Cyrus and Araxes, and, 
with wonderful diligence, attended with 
proportionable ſucceſs, he recover'd &ca- 
machie, Skirvan, and Kilan. The city 


of ' Derbent put the Turkiſh garriſon to 


the ſword, and gave themſelves up to A. 
bas. And thus he became maſter of all 
that had been taken from Perſia in his 
father's or grandfather's reigns, and res 
turn'd triumphant to 1ſpahan. 

But the Grand Signor being unwilling 
to loſe his intereſt in Perſia, ſent a 


numerous army, {aid to conſiſt of no leſs | 


than 500,000 men to the frontiers of 
Perſia, but Mas took ſuch care to pre- 


commonly about kings, he reſoly'd to 
put him to death, 
This was no ſooner determin'd, but he 
ch:.rg'd Cartſchuki Chan with the execu- 
tion of it; but the old gentleman, throw- 
ing himſelf at the king's feet, beg'd to 
be excus'd, telling him he might take his 
own head, which he would offer him 
rather than embrue his hands in the blood 
of the royal family. But all that were 
about him were not ſo honeſt, for Bebut- 
Beg undertook it, and meeting Sephi com- 
ing from the bagnio, with only one page, 
he told him, it was the king's pleafure 4nd 
he ſhould die. The poor prince, lifting cauſes 
up his eyes to heaven, cry'd out, Good 8 _ 
GOD! hat have I done to deſerve this der d. 
diſgrace? Curſe on the traitor whois the 
"occaſion of it. But ſince it is GOD's 
will, his and the king's will be done. As 
he ended theſe words, the obſequious 
butcher ftab'd the brave youth twice with 
his dagger, ſo that he drop'd down dead. 
Bebut order'd the body to be caſt into a 
fen at fome diſtance from the place, - leſt 
the ſight of it ſhould occaſion an inſur- 
rection. | e | 

But his precaution was to no purpoſe; 
for the populace were rio ſooner inform'd 
of his death, but they aſſembled in a tu⸗ 

| multuous 


multuous manner before the palace gate, 
threatening to force it, unleſs the adviſers 
and executer of the murder were given 
up to their revenge: And the prince's 
mother ran, like a mad woman, to the 
Sha's apartment, ànd not only reproach'd 
him with having depriv'd the kingdom of 
ſo worthy an heir, but flew at his face 
with her nails; all which the Soph; (who 
already repented his raſh order) ſuffer'd 
without reſentment, only excuſing him- 
ſelf, with tears in his eyes, by ſaying, 
that he bad been inform'd that his ſon 
was engag'd in a conſpiracy againſt his 
life. * to ſhew the ſincerity of his re- 
of which pentance, he not only kept a whole month's 
here. faſt, cating nothing but what was abſo- 
3 lutely neceſſary to ſuſtain his life; but 
te. having call'd thoſe lords, who had fo- 
mented his jealouſy, to a ſupper, he 

made them all be poiſon'd, and ſtaid with 

them till the laſt of them expir'd before 

his face, And as to Bebut, he commanded 

him to bring him the head of his own ſon, 

which he was to cut off with his own 

hand; as was done accordingly; the king 

told him, as he was entring the room with 

the head in his hand, Now thou mayſt 

judge of a father's grief for the e 

f his ſen by thy haud; go and comfort 

thyſelf, that, in this, thou art equal 

with the king thy maſter. But Bebut was 
afterwards murder'd by his own ſlaves. 

Sha Abas had two ſons yet alive; but 

they were incapable of ſucceeding, be- 

cauſe he had, from his jealouſy of power, 

caus'd their eyes to be burnt out, before 

the death of Se. So that there now re- 

main'd, of his iſſue, only Sain Mir gab, 

the ſon of Set, who ſhewing all the marks 

of an heroick ſpirit, gave ſuch umbrage 

to Abas, that he order'd him a doſe of 
opium, every day, about the bigneſs of a 

pea, to make him leſs lively; but his 

mother (who, probably, at that time, 

was in great eſteem among the Per/ians, 

as haying been the wife of their darling 

prince, and likely to be thequeen mother) 

gave the child treacle inſtead of opium. 

In the mean time, the Georgians re- 

bell'd, and ſeveral! Chans, who had been 

employ'd againſt them, having been un- 

ſucceſsful, for which ſome of their heads 

had been chop'd off, Sha Abas went in 

perſon, againſt them, and, as he enter'd 

the country, ſwore, that he would ſell 

the Georgians at an Abas a head. Aſter 

Sha Abas he had ſubdued that country, one of his 
reduces ſoldiers came boldly to him with two 
Georgia. Abas's, or half a crown in his hand, and 
putting him in mind of his oath, demand- 
ed two handſome girls he had pick'd out 
to be giyen him for his money, which the 
king granted; and it was at this time, 
that ſo many Georgian Chriſtians were 
traniplanted to Ihahan. 
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Not long after this, having had an 
offer of the ſurrender of Babylon by 
the Turkiſh governor, he march'd thi- 
ther with an army; but the governor 
not keeping his word, Abas took it 
by ſtorm, and put the governor to death. 
But two years after, the Grand Signor 
ſending a great army to recoyer that 
city, Abas threw himſelf into it, with 
a conſiderable re-inforcement, leaving 
the charge of his army with Chart- 
ſcuki Chan, who, with a ſmall body 
of good troops, ſo haraſs'd the Turks, % 
for ſix months, that they were forced to ,., BY 
raiſe the ſiege, and retire to their own bylon. 
territories; and, in their retreat, Cart- 
ſeuki fell upon them, and, after a great 
ſlaughter, put them to flight, and re- 
turn'd triumphant to Babylon. Abas 

was ſo well pleas'd with this general's 
conduct, that he went out of the city to 

meet him, and as ſoon as he ſaw him, he 
alighted from his horſe, and oblig'd the 
general to mount his, he himſelf following 

him a-foot into the city. 

This prince, in the year 1622, took 
the city of Ormus from the Portugueſes, 2 0. 
by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, as has mus i) 
been—obſery'd already, and demoliſh'd e aff 
their fortification upon that iſland. Abas *'"* $ 
liv'd ſeven years after the taking of Or-. * 
mus; and, had it not been for ſome cruel- 
ties in his reign, and eſpecially towards 
his own children, he might have been ſaid 
to have been one of the beſt, as well as 
moſt glorious, Per ſian monarchs. 

In the year 1629, finding himſelf at- 
tack d by a diſtemper which he foreſaw 
would carry him off, he ſent for four 
of his chief officers of ſtate, and made 
them promiſe to ſet Sain Mirzah, his 
grandſon, upon the throne, and, having 
given directions about his funeral, he 
order'd that his death ſhould be con- 
ceal'd, *till his grandſon was crown'd, 
and, to that end, he made them pro- 
miſe to ſet his dead body in a chair of 
ſtate, at the end of the hall of juſtice, to 
be ſeen at a diſtance by ſuch as were de- 
ſirous. This order was ſo well executed, 
that his death was conceal'd for ſix weeks. 25, 70 
He died in the 65th year of his age, after ef Abs. 
he had reign'd 45 yearss He was a 
man of wiſdom and courage, ſucceſsful 
in his wars, and only blameable for ha- 
ving ſuffer'd his jealouſy of power to ſully 
his life by cruelties, which did not ſeem 
to be natural to him. And had the go- 
vernment of Perſia been ſo happy, that 
no perſon could have ſuffered for any pre- 
tended crime, without a fair trial, Sef: 
Mirzah had not loſt his life, nor, per- 
haps, his brothers their eyes, and Sh 
Abas had been freed from that remorſe 
which the murther of his beloved ſon oc- 
caſion'd to him. But with all his faults , 


Andbeat; 


his 
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Sefi's 
coronati- 
on. 


His cru- 
elty, 


his memory was had in great veneration 
among the Perſcans when the ambaſſa- 
dors were at Mpaban. 010 

As ſoon as he was dead at Ferabath, 
his body was expos d in the hall of juſtice 
as he had order'd, and in the mean time 
Sejul Chan, one of the lords to whom he 
had given his inſtructions, haſted to ie 
pahan, where he communicated his buſi- 
neſs to the governor of the palace, and 
took him along with him to the apart- 
ment of the young prince, to whom they 
found it difficult to have acceſs, his mo- 
ther having denied him entrance for fear of 
her ſon's life. But they threatening to 
force their paſſage, ſhe at laſt brought 
him out, with theſe words, Go, child, 
follow thy equal thy murderers are 
at hand, But how agrecably was ſhe ſur- 
priz'd when ſhe ſaw them Kiſs his feet, 
and carry him in great ſtate to be crown'd. 
He took the name of Se, as his grand- 
father had deſir'd, in memory of the fon 
whom he had raſhly put to death. 

This new King, altho' very young at 
his coronation, ſoon gave proofs of a cru- 
el temper, for he made a brother of his, 
by the father, to loſe his eyes, and order'd 
his two blind uncles to be thrown over 
a rock, becauſe they were uſeleſs to the 
world. J Chan, who had married his 
aunt, had three ſons by her; that lady 
having very imprudently faid, that one 


| 


This Sejut Chan, who, as ve have ſaid, 


was the perſon who ſet Sefi upon the 


| throne, diſcover'd a conſpiracy forming a- 


gainſt him in 1632, whilſt he was en- 
camp'd.near Bagdad, to which the Turks 
had laid ſiege. 
Sha of it, adviſing him to cut off the 
chiefs. of the conſpirators, whom he nam'd 
to him. The king ſaid he lik'd his coun- 
ſel, and to ſhew him his approving it, he 


would begin with him, becauſe he knew 
he had great authority among them. But 


Sejul appeas'd him by his prudence for 
that · time, altho' it was a ſhort reprieve; 
for the next morning finding the Chan in 
diſcourſe with his mother, who had fol- 
low'd him in this expedition, he was ſo 
incens'd at it, that he killed him with 
his own hand. 

This barbarous Prince treated many of 
the Chans and other officers of ſtate in the 
lame manner, ſo that, to get rid of him, 
a doſe of poiſon was given him, but he 
eſcaped dying that time, at the expence 
of a two months ſickneſs. Upon his reco- 
very, a woman of the Serraglio, who had 
fallen out with her miftreſs; informed him 
that the ladies had prepar'd the poiſon 
and that his aunt Iſa Chan's widow had 
adminiſter'd it. pon this information, 
he ordered a pit to be dug in the garden, 
near the Serraglio, wherein forty ladies 
with their attendants were buried alive; 


o 


The Chan warn'd the ing 
many 


lords. 


ladies, 


of her ſons might be king of Per/ia, Sha 
Sefi ſent for the heads of all the three, 
and preſented them to their mother at ta- 


and among them, it was thought his own aud, 4. 
mother was one; for it was given out at w ſcid, 
the ſame time, that ſhe was dead of the“ 9” 


mother. 


ble, and ſoon after made her husband loſe 
His head. 

But his killing Sejul Chan, who had 
been very faithful. to Abas, and in- 
ſtrumental in raiſing him to the throne, 
was a piece of baſe ingratitude, as well 
as barbarous cruelty. He was a perſon 
much eſteem'd, having perform'd ſeveral 
ſervices to the crown with much ho- 
nour. When he was ſent ambaſſador 
to the Mogul's court by Sha Abas, he 
refus'd to perform the Sire Da, which was 
requir'd of him; and when neither re- 
wards nor threatenings could preyail with 
him to ſhew that ſervile homage to 
the Mogul, they made uſe of a con- 
trivance which they thought would ob- 
lige him to bow low, at leaſt, as he 


approach'd the Mogul. To that intent, 


they erected a paliſade with a door o- 
ver againſt the throne. This door was 
deſignedly made ſo low, that he could not 
paſs it without N | 
way to the ground. ut the Chan, 
being aware of the deſign, enter'd the 
door backwards, and did not turn to the 
throne 'till he could ſtand upright; 
which irreyerence ſo exaſperated the Mo- 
gul, that probably the terror of Sha Abas's 
name was the only thing that ſav'd him. 
No. XIX. 2. | 


his head half 


plague. 
Tho' his arms were ſacceſsful in the 


beginning of his reign, by the good con- 


duct of his grandfather's generals, yet ha- 
ving killed ſome of them, and diſgraced 
others, his fortune deſerted him, and the 
Turks took the city of Babylon, after 
the Perſians had been. poſſeſt of it 26 
years. The only good thing he ever did, 
was his releaſing 7000 Georgians, whom 
Sha Abas had made ſlaves at Ferabar. 
His chief pleaſures were drinking, hunt- 
ing, and women; the adminiſtration of 
publick affairs being no part of his care, 
but left intirely to his miniſters. 

He had but three wives, but, to bal- 
lance the ſmalneſs of the number, he had 
zoo concubines: It being the cuſtom of 
the Chans or governors, to make preſents 


to the king, of all the handſome maids 


they can pick up, in order to gain or re- 
cover his favour. Some of thoſe ladies he 
graciouſly beſtows upon the Chans, or 
other favourites, after he has had them 
two or three nights. 


Sha Sefi, having render'd himfelf inſup- ,,. , 3 


portable, by his tyranny, was taken off, 
in the year, 1642; as was ſaid, by poi- 
ſon, which they had taken care to make 


ſtronger than the firſt. ¶ He came to the 


8 


crown 


A 


578 


The g0- 
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crown at the age of 15, und died at 28, The next officer in the province, is 
He was ſuo- 
ceeded by his ſon, who was then but 13 
But this did not happen 


having reign'd 13 years. | 


years of age. | 
till after the ambaſſadors were gone. 
Our author having given this account 


vernment of the royal family, proceeds to ſpeak of 


of Perſia. 


Chans 
and Sul- 
tans. | 


are in good order. 


the manner. of governing the provinces, 
which, he tells us, are govern'd by Chans, 
Sultans, Calenters, Darugas, Vifeers, 
and GCaucha's. But it is obſervable that 
none of theſe poſts, nor indeed any prefer- 
ments in Perſia go by blood, or inheri- 
tance, but any man in the whole empire 
has a chance to raiſe himſelf to the firſt 
preferments, by virtue and merit; and if 
any ſon ſucceeds to his father in any im- 
ployment or office, it muſt be becauſe he 
has made himſelf remarkable by ſerving 
his King or country to good purpoſe, in 
his father's life time. f | 


The Chans, which 'is the ſame with. 


Cham or Chaun, and ſignifies, 4 powerful 
lord, have the government of - the pro- 
vinces, many of which are of ſo great ex- 
tent, that their dominions are as lar 

as ſeyeral kingdoms, and indeed were 
diſtin@ kingdoms in former times. Some 
provinces call their governorsSultans, but 


I do not find that there is any difference 


between a Chan and a Sultan as to power 
and juriſdiction, neither the one nor the 
other being ſubje& to any but the Sha 
or king of Perſia. | 

Their government is for life, unleſs ſuch 
complaints are made againſt them at court, 
that the king thinks fit to recall them; 
but, eyen in that caſe, their poſts laſt as 
long as they live, generally ſpeaking, for 
ſuch complaints as deſerve their being re- 
called, are, for the moſt part, puniſhed 
by cutting off their heads. 

The proper buſineſs of ſuch governors 
is the adminiſtration of juſtice in the pro- 
vince, and Keeping ſuch a number of 
troops a foot, and ready upon the leaſt 
warning. And this is abſolutely neceſſar 
inall the provinces, but eſpecially in thoſe 
that are neareſt to the Turks, the Tartars, 
or the great Mogul, from any of which 
they are always liable to invaſions, and 
are generally at war with either one or 
other of them. So that the Chans make 
frequent reviews of their quota of ſoldiers, 
and take care that their horſes and arms 
By this method, they 
can raiſe an army of 40,000 or 50,900 
horſe in a very ſhort time, in caſe of a 
ſudden invaſion; and if the king has ad- 
vice of any deſign upon his frontiers, he 


can, by ſummoning 3 or 4 Ghans which 


lye moſt convenient, bring an army of 
200,000 horſe into the field in as long time 
as they can march to the Rende vouz; and 
they are paid out of the ordinary reyenue 


of the province. 


r — 


the Catenter, who is alſo called Yi/a 


Calenter 
er, and Fig. 


whoſe buſineſs is to inſpect the King's de- er. 


meſns and to gather the revenues of the 


crown. This officer is not ries as to 


his poſt, to the Chan, but only to the 
urer. | 
But as the Perſian provinces contain 


PL 


| many cities and towns, in every one of 


which they have governors, thoſe inferior 
officers have different names, and are ſub- 


je& to the Chan or governor of the 


vince. He who has the inſpection of a 
city, is called the Daruga of ſuch a city, 


and the governors of ſmall towns or vil- 


time miniſter, who is likewiſe lord trea- 


— 


lages are called Cauchac. But there are Cauchas 


ſeveral cities in Perſia, whole Darugas 
are not ſubject to the Chan or goyernor of 
the provinces to which they belong, ſych 
as Casbin, Iſpahan, Kirman, Ormus, 
and ſome others. Theſe by a particular 
priviledge, are not oblig'd to maintain 
troops, but, in lieu of that, they pay a 
conſtant taKõ Ho PEN 
The Perſians have no infantry, but 


Their 


their horſe are divided into two Kinds, forces, | 


which are like our horſe and dragoons. 
The firſt, who are properly horſe, have 
no other weapons but darts and javelines; 


the others, who are armed with muskets, 


do the ſame ſervice as the foot with us. 
The forces of each Chan, if they-are not 
commanded by himſelf, are led by a Se- 
dar, or general, Knrtſthaschi, or one who 
commands 10,000 ; a Minbaſchj, or colo- 


nel, who has the commiſſion” of ' 1000 ; 


a Jusbaſchi, or captain of 100; and the 
Ohnbaſchi, or corporal, whoſe command 
is10 horſe. The pay of a horſe-man is 
300 crowns a year, anda dragoon 200. 
But all the expence is paid by the Chan 
out of the reyenue of the province; and 
the ſoldiers live at home in time of peace, 
except at certain times for muſters or re- 
views. | 

The great officers of thecrown are theſe 


following, moſt of whom conftantly attend 


the court. 


The Eatemad Doulet or lord chancellor, Eatemad 


is always firſt miniſter, and lord treaſu- 


Dowlet, * 


r firſt 


. 0 
rer. All orders for the provinces, thro miniſter! 


the whole dominions of Perſia, are 


counterſign'd by him; and, in moſt reigns, 
the prime miniſter exerciſes the ſupreme 
authority, whilſt the King drinks his bot- 
tle, lies with his women, goes a hunting 
or hawking, and now and then orders the 
heads of his beſt friends to be brought 
to him without any fault. 


The Kurt ſibaſchi, or commander in Kun. 
chief of 10,000 horſe, which are always baſchi, ar 


in pay, where the court is, is reckon'd, 
by our author, the next officer to the 
firſt miniſter, becauſe he muſt always be 
at hand to perform orders. But I do _—_ 


gener 


of horſe. 


to this officer more than to any other about 
court but the firſt that comes in his 
majeſty's way is executioner. 
Meheter The Meheter, ot lord chamberlain, is 
or lord always near the king's perſon, and conſe- 
it - quently has frequent opportunities of inſi- 
nuating himſelf. unto his fayour. 
Waken- The Vatenbsig, or ſecretary of ſtate, 
huis r keeps forty clerks under him; for, be- 


2 ſides the buſineſs proper to his office as 
#  ſeeretary,; he keeps an account of the 

King's revenue. 18 | 
Divan- The Divanbeli or Divan-Beg, is the 


Beger chief judge of the kingdom, and eſpeci- 
2 ally in criminal cauſes. He keeps his 
juſtice: courts at the hall in the outer court of the 
palace, call'd the Divan Ghane. He is 
aſſiſted by other judges, ſome ſecular and 
ſome eccleſiaſtical, BY 
Kulaca- + The Nularagaſi, or commander of the 
gi, o7 flayes, of whom there are S000 kept in 
7 conſtant pay, | Kulam in their language 
ſignifying Slaves. Theſe have the ſame 
pay with the Kyrtz;, but not 
priviledges. 
Eiſchika- The Eiſchikagaſe-baſchi, is lord high 
ga, or ſteward, who has forty Eiſchitagaſi's un- 
2 der him, who wait, in their turns, five at 
a time. Their poſt is at the door of the 
 Sha's apartment. The Baſchi himſelf 
carries a ſtaff which is call'd Dekenxek. 
He always ſtands before the king at table 
to watch his motions, and receive his or- 
ders. He is likewiſe concerned in intro- 
ducing ambaſſadors. | 
efaul The Jeſaul Scebet, or maſter of ce- 
ebet or xemonies, is employed in placing the 
2 gueſts at the king's tables, or at publick 
nien. Audiences, and eſpecially ſtrangers, be- 
cauſe the Per ſians know their own 
places. | 
Naſir, or The Naſir or controller of the hou- 
control- ſhold, has likewiſe the poſt of Kerek Je- 
1 rac or Pur veyor General. 
Dewan. The Dawatter, or ſecretary of the 
ter, or ſe- Cloſet, is ſo called from Dawat, i. e. Iul- 
cre: ary of horn, his chief badge being the ink-horn, 
ibeelyer. which he preſents to the king for ſigning 
or ſcaling any orders or commiſſions: For, 
they do not ſeal in wax, but by dipping 
the ſeal in ink, and preſſing it upon the 
paper. The king carries his ſeal about 
his neck in a ſtring, 

Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other 
officers of great account in the King's 
houſe, ſuch as the maſter of the ſtables ; 
the chief falcauer; the chief buntſman ; 
the grand marſhal, whole buſineſs it is 
to march before the king, and clear the 
way, with a ſtaff in his hand, and ſeveral 
under-marſhals like harbingers before him. 
And thoſe likewiſe ſerve, upon other oc- 
caſions, to arreſt ſtate-priſoners. 

There were alſo officers of leſs conſide- 
ration belonging to the court; ſuch as 


the ſame 


find that the beheading orders are given 
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the Carver, called the Suffret i; the 
Abaar, or he who preſented water to the 
King, which he kept ſcaled up in 4 jar 


| for his drinking; one who kept his ſhoes 


which he puts off in the antichamber ; the 
| oyerſcers of his granaries; the Neheman- 
ders, Who conduct ambaſſadors, from one 
province to another, as they go and re- 
turn; beſides the officers of the kitchen, 
cellars, ſtables, bake-houſe, (gc. all which 
have their ſeveral poſts with ſalaries be- 
longing to them. | | 
To diſcharge all theſe ſalaries, there .,,_- .. 
muſt be a conſiderable revenue. Our au- eg 
thor ſays it is computed to be eight milli- | 
ons of gold. And indeed it cannot be leſs, 
conlidering the yaſt extent of territory in 
Perſta, in every province of which the 
crown has demeſnes, all the profits of 
which come into the exchequer, except 
what the colleQors ſlip aſide for their own 
| uſe; beſides all the taxes, upon bridges, 
| cattle, merchandize of all kinds, riyers, 
ſtoves, publick houſes, eſpecially the 
Caravanſeras, of which there are 25 at 
Iſpahan, which pay 5000 crowns a-year 
each. The Armenian Chriſtians pay two 
crowns a=head, and all people who are 
not natives of Perſia, and Mahometans, 
pay almoſt as much. And if we add to 
this, the vaſt preſents made every year 
for audience, and eſpecially upon their 
Naurus, or new year, we may conclude 
the King's ordinary revenue to be a vaſt 
ſum, not reckoning the frequent confiſca- 
tions of ſuch as are in diſgrace, which 
amount to a good deal of money. | 
The puniſhments inflicted for capital 7. p,. 
crimes are generally cutting off the head; n+ 
but when they are ſhort of death, and went. 
yet corporal, they cut off the noſe; cars, 
hands, and feet : And for this they have 
no fix'd executioner, but it is done by any 
inferior officer; and if it be the king's 
order, the greateſt miniſter of ſtate muſt 
perform the hangman's office, and ſome- 
times his majeſty himſelf does them the 
honour to cut off noſes and cars, and they 
are much oblig'd to him for fparing the 
wind-pipe. But ſometimes they order 
torturing pains, which ſavour of more in- 
humanity ; ſuch as, tying them between 
boards, and ſawing them through ; taking 
pieces out of their fleſh, and obliging them 
to eat them, Sc. 
Our author here gives an account of the , 
difference between the Perſian and Turk- SY 
105 religion, which did not break out be- Lerner 
ore the year 1363, when the faint of way rar 
Ardebil ſet up Hah; in oppoſition to Of- her: 
man. And to their common creed, there ligion. 
is but one GOD, and Mahomet % pro- 
85 of GOD, he added theſe words, and 
ali, the co-adjutor, and lieutenant, of 
GOD. And he farther pretended, that 


k 


the Alcorau was deſigned to have been 
| {ent 
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of tevenge from ſome of the ſame holy 


| ent to Hall, but by. the angel Gabriel's 
"miſtake, it was .deliverd to Mahomet. 


This ſetting Hali up above Mahomet, as | 
ſome of the Pe ans do, and aboye Of-" 


nan, as they all do, created an irrecon- 
cileable difference and ſchiſm between the 


Tirks and Perſians, which continues to 


this day, and has occaſion d difference of ce- 


remonies too, as it generally happens in all 


{chiſms in religion, where the ſectaries en- 


dea vour to go as far as they can, rather than 
be thought like thoſe they have left. One 
great difference between the two. religions 
is about their ſaints; the Perſians hold- 


ing 12 of the poſterity of Hali, as ſuch, 


The Ab- 
dallahs. 


and the Turks only allowing Halt himſelf 
among the canoniz d. And the Abdallahs 
among the Perſians, who are a ſort of 
religious beggars, go about the country, 


relating ridiculous ſtories of the 4 
2 


A tragi- 
cal ſtory 
of one of 
the Ab- 
dallas. 


ſaints, and extolling the ſucceſſors of 

Ii. But this ſet of vagrants are fo de- 
bauch'd, that they will notlet them lodge 
in their houſes, but have places near the 
moſchs for them to lie in, whither they 
fend them proviſions. Our author tells a 
ſtory of one of thoſe itinerant preachers, 
which happen'd whilſt the ambaſſadors 
were at Ardebil. One of them got into 
a peaſant's houſe, whilſt the husband 
was gone to milk the cows, and finding 
the wife very handſome, he ſolicited 
her to go to bed with him; which 


ſhe, being afraid of him, promis'd to 


yield to; but pretending to go into ano- 


the door. 


ther room to provide ſomething for ſup- 
per, ſhe ſhut herſelf in, and barricado'd 
The hypocrite endeavour'd to 
break open the door, but finding it too 
ſtrong for him, he threatened to kill her 
child unleſs ſhewould open it: But ſheftill 


_ refuſing to give him acceſs, the ſanctified 


villain cut the child in four pieces, and 
after he had done, ftroye to get in, at a 
hole he had made by the ſide of the door ; 
but his body being too bulky to get 
through, the woman, finding a plough- 
ſhare. in the room where ſhe was, being 


not only animated by her own vertue, 
but enrag'd by the murder of her child, 


ſhe couragiouſly ſtruck him on the neck 
with the weapon ſhe had got, and repeat- 
ing her blows upon his head and neck, 
Kkill'd him. Her husband, coming home 
ſoon after, call'd in ſome of his neigh- 
bours, to ſee the tragick ſcene ; to whom 
the poor woman told the ftory, adding 
that after ſhe had given him the firſt 
ſtroke, he beg'd her to ſpare his life, and 
promis'd her a ſum of money; and when 
the husband had ſearch'd his clouted coat, 
he found about him Soo Cheguins in gold 
quilted in it, which amounted to near 
400 J. Engliſh. So that there being no 
remedy for what was paſt, they burn'd his 
body, and kept the thing quiet, for fear 


Nothing material farther remains of 
our author's obſervations upon Per ſia, 
but the bury ing of their d 


houſe appointed ſor that purpoſe, but if 
an ordinary perſon, the body is carried, 
before it is quite cold, to a common bath 
appropriated for dead bodies, where they 
waſh it all over; after which they ſtop 
all the cavities of it with cotton, left the 
two angels, Who are to examine his life, 
after he is laid in the grave; ſhould he de- 


fird by any effluvia from the body. Then 


they put upon it a clean ſhirt, and wrap- 
ping it in a calico ſheet, carry it to the 
grave, which is a vault kept for the dead, 


the prieſt reading ſome part of the A. 


choran, and after the corps is depoſited, 
all preſent retire ſeven ſteps from the 
grave, to give time for the angels, Ne- 
kir and Munbir, to enquire into the beha- 
viour of the deceas'd in his life-time. 
They fancy that thoſe angels bring the 
ſoul of the perſon to the grave, and 
then ask ſuch queſtions as they think 
fit; and if the dead make ſuch anſwers 
as a good man would do, they take the 
ſoul along with them to a place of happi- 
neſs. After the prieſt has given ſufficient 
time for this imaginary ſcrutiny, he re- 


turns to the vault, and reading another 


portion of the Acoran, they all depart. 
The people of condition are buried with 
great pomp, having their bow and quiver, 
with other arms, carried in ſtate before 
them, as alſo their turbants, with ban- 
ners diſplay'd upon long poles, and plumes 


of different ſorts of feathers, the perſons 


who carry them dancing to muſick as 
they go along. The corps, having been 
waſh'd at home, is carried in a coffin, 
upon people's ſhoulders, and ſo put in a 
vault, as before deſcrib'd. 

Thus I have given a ſhort abſtract of 
Olearins's obſervations of the kingdom of 
Perſia. I have chang'd the order in 
which I found them in ſome particulars, 
and have skip'd over others, which had 
been taken notice of in other places. 
We ſhall now return to the ' ambaſſadors, 
who had taken their audience of leave of 
the king of Perſia, as has been already 
obſery'd. | 

They left 1/pahan, Dec. 21, 


Which we net of 
mall give in a few words. I ſoon as any rs oo 
"one dies, they waſh the body; if it be a 


erb 
perſon of condition, there is a place in his 


1637, The an- 


but four of their retinue ſtaid behind, ha- h 


vin 
hes diſguſted at Bruymanss ill uſage, 
or afraid of the Shas revenging himſelf 
of them all, for the inſolence of that 
brute. Some French merchants accom- 
panied them out of town three leagues, 


and there took their leave of them, as 


did 


£ 


taken ſhelter in ALLA Capi, leave © 


* 


' 
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likewiſe Mr. . Mande{ftoe, | who had 

got leave from the duke of Holſtein to 
make a farther progreſs thro' the Indies. 

Upon the 27th * arriy d at Kaſchan, 

They ge where they were forced to ſtay four 

I days to adjuſt a quarrel, between Zruy- 

man and the Nehemandger, which laſt 

"threatened to leave them upon the inſults 

he met with from the former, but that 

Cruſſus got them reconcil'd. 

out from thence Fan. 1, and the 3d arriv'd 

at Kom, where they were entertain'd ſome 

days by their Nehemander, and a Muſco- 

vite enyoy, who was there at that time. 


Leaving this place, they paſs'd by the 


mountains of Kiliſim, which ſerve all 
Perſia with ſalt, and ſalt petre, which 
are dug out of them. 
After having been refus'd entrance in 
ſome villages, for the inſults which Bruy- 
man had offer d, as they came that way 
before, they came to Casbin on the 
Casbin. 1oth of January, where they ſtaid nine 
days to be provided of freſh horſes, and 
other beaſts: for carriage. In this city, 


8 - | 
near their lodgings, there was a tree full of 


nails and pebbles ſtuck. into it, which, 
they faid, cured the tooth-ach, by rub- 
bing the tooth againſt them, and giving” 
alms to a religious man who takes care 
of it. — 0 8 
Departing from Casbin, upon the 20th, 
and leaving Sultanie and Ardebit on 
their left hand, they march'd towards the 
province of Kilan, the Vice Daruga of 
Casbin going along with them to Trit- 
Selli, about eight leagues from Casbin, 
through a fruitful country. And the 22d 
they paſs'd through a country of different 
colour'd ground, of red, yellow, green, 
and blue, very agrecable to the fight, 
through which there runs a ſmall river, 
with ſuch windings, . that they croſs'd it 
39 times that day; and, in the eyening 
paſs'd the Senderout, at a bridge between 
„Kunz. £0 mountains, and arriv'd at Kurt ſi- 
bach baſchi, a village, which takes its name 
from a colonel of horſe, who was owner 
Lit me 
The 23d they paſs'd by the Fauces 
Hyrcanie, or Pylas. This is the entry 
to the province of Kilau, and is a narrow 
paſs, Where two rivers meet, and under 
the name of [ſparuth, runs through that 
province to the Caſpian ſca. There is a 


Tritzelli. 


bridge over this united river, conſiſting of 


ſix arches, in all which there are rooms 
built for aCaravanſera. As ſoon as they 
had paſs'd the bridge, the road divided, 
one going to Ardebil, which they held 


upon the left hand, and took the other. | 


which in a ſhort time brought them to a 
paſs not unlike that of the As, where 
they had a prodigious rocks on one fide, 
and a frightful precipice on the other, 


Aro the road being fo narrow, that they were 


reed, No. XIX. 3. 


They ſet 


pian ſea, 


glad to lead their horſes and loaded ca- 


mels along. | 

For ſome days before they had tra- 
vell d through ſnow; but as ſoon as they 
had paſs d this narrow way, and come to 
the top of the hill, they ſaw, before 
them, the pleafanteſt country in the 
world, full of olive, cypreſs, box, and 
orange trees; and whereas they had 
found it very cold in the morning, it 
was hot before night, and they pelted 
one another with oranges for diverſion. 
They came that night to Pile-rnbar, 
at the north foot of the hill, which pilcrru— 
made an eaſy deſcent, This village bar. 
was ſituated on the river I paruth, and 
altho' the houſes were ſmall, the gar- 
dens made amends by their number and 
beauty. This was the firſt village in 
the province of Kilan, which may not f 
only be call'd the paradiſe of Perſia, but K ilan. 
of the world; and abounds with ſilk, oy], | 
wine, rice, tobacco, lemons, oranges, and 
many other forts of fruit. The vines 
there are as big as a man's waiſt, They 
have great plenty of cattle, veniſon, wild 
fowl and tame; and ſeveral rivers not 
very large, and the Caſpian ſea furniſhes 
them with variety of fiſh. The extraor- 
dinary fruitfulneſs and agreeable look of 
this province, occaſion'd Abas to build 
the city of Ferabat, or Fer-Abas, in it, 
where he died, as we have ſaid. And the 
only inconyenience is, that there are ſo 
many rivulets, come from the mountains, 
which ſurround Klan, like an amphi- 
theatre, that that part of it near the _ 

is marſhy ground, but % 
Abas took care to have excellent roads 
made quite croſs the province, even in 
the moſt fenny parts of it. 

This province was, in former times, 
under its own kings, nor dares the Sha 
exerciſe his abſolute authority over it, for 
fear of a revolt, for they are a brave, ob- 
ſtinate people, and having all things ne- 
ceſſary ſor life, within themſelves, and 
be ing inacceſſible, except in four places, 
they could defend their country from all 


e pro- 


the force of Perſia, if they ſhould rebel. 
Sha Abas had re- united it to his crown, 
but not without great difficulty; for Ka- 


rib, of the race of their old kings, with 
14900 men, kept the city of Reſcht, a- 
gainſt 40, ooo, and might ſtill have done 
ſo, if his having beaten the HHa's forces 
in one attack, had not made him ſo ſe- 
cure, that he neglected diſcipline, allow- 
ing his army to diſperſe themſelves thro' 
the adjacent villages, which Abas having 
intelligence of, ſent the ſeveral Chans 
with a more powerful force than before, 
who having ſurpriz d the Kilaus, defeated 
them, and Karib flying was diſcover'd by 
a ſoldier of the Shas, to whom he gave a 


ſum of money to change clothes with 
Ti bim; 


priſonet to the Sha to Cacbin, who very 
ungenerouſly 


Reſchr. 
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him; but rhe fellow, after having receiv d 
the bribe betrayed him, and carried him 


and barbarouſly made his 


hands and feet be ſhod like a horſe, and 
then had him tied to a pole, in the mar- 
ket place, and ſhot to death with arrows, 
he himſelf ſhooting the firſt. - | 

As it was only one part of the p 
vince, call'd the X7/eks, which had ad- 
her'd to Karih, the Sha diſarm'd them 
only, allowing them no other weapon but 
a ſhort bill-hook. The others, call'd the 
Thaliſch, not having taken arms, but 
owning Abas for their ſovereign, had 
the privileges they formerly enjoyed. 
The women of this province are. reckoned 
the handſomeſt in Perſia. They go with 
their faces uncoyer'd, and their hair in 
treſſes. Their upper garments are ſo ſhort 
before, that their ſmocks are ſeen, and 
they are bare-footed for the moſt part, or 
wear ſandals. 


Upon the 25th of January the am- 


baſſadors arriv'd, at Reſcht, having tra- 


vell'd through a moſt pleaſant country, 
where the water of the river was con- 
vey'd through canals cut to water their 
ground, This city is the capital of the 
province, and is of a large circuit, but of 
no ſtrength, being open on all ſides, but 
ſo full of trees, that our Europeans were 
in the ſtreets before they perceiy'd it was 
a town. It lies in 38 degrees, about two 
leagues from the ſea. Proviſions are very 
cheap there, as they found from the plen- 
tiful proviſions their Nehemander gave 
them. The governor was a Daruga, 
call'd Alyculi Beg. Here they ſtaid five 
days, and ſaw the monument which Sha 
Abas had built upon the ſpot of ground 
where Bebul had lain Se Mir gab, be- 
fore related. 

They left this city on the 3oth of Ja- 
nua, and paſſed ſeveral ſmall rivers, 
over which there were high bridges, by 
reaſon of the overflow ing of. the rivers at 
certain ſeaſons. 9 
Towards evening Jau. 31, they were 
met by the Calenter of Kesker, at the 


den with proviſions, gave them a colla- 


tion in the fields; and ſoon after by the 


Kureb. . 


reigning, 


Chan of the province, who receiv'd the 
ambaſſadors with great civility, and car- 
ricd them to his palace at Kzrab, and af- 
ter having entertain'd them handſomely, 
{cnt ſome gentlemen with them to their 
lodgings. 
towards the Chriſtians, having been the 
ton of a Georgian, but circumcis'd in his 
youth. This ſmall city was only conſi- 
derable for the birth of Sh Sefi then 

_ eb. I, the Chanconvey'd them a league 
out of town, and ſent the Ca/enter along 


with them to ſee them out of the province; 
they paſs'd a great many rivers that day 
and the next, and for the greateſt part of 


both days along the ſea- ſhore, till coming to 


the river of Dinalſar, which divides Kes- 
ter from All ara, the Calenter took leave of 
them, having deliver'd them to the conduct 
of the Calenter of Aſtara, who receiv'd 


pro- them upon the river ſide. 


Upon the - 4th they were met by the 
Chan, who brought them to a village in 
his government, and from thence the 
next day to Alara, where he enrertain'd 
them nobly, and gave them an account of 
Abat's. war with Karib, in which he had 
aſſiſted, and as a trophy, made them ſup up- 
on Karib's table- cloth, of green ſatin o w- 
er'd with gold. He advis'd them to be up- 


on their guard, with the Cofſacques, Who 


us'd to make incurſions into that country. 


Leaving this place the 7th, they tra- 
vel d along 


mountains on the left hand; they paſsd 


the Caſpian tea, having 


many rivers in this route, but 1 do not 
trouble the reader with hard names with- 
out having ſomething remarkable to ſa 

of them. Only we may obſerve, onc 
for all, that in all the dominions of Per- 
ſia there is no navigable river but the 


Araxes, eſpecially when it is join d with 


the Cyrus. In this laſt march they 


Aſtara. 


paſs d near by the village of Dubil, which |, .... 

was ſo remarkably infamous for the de- 1 
bauchery of its inhabitants, that Sha & for lend. 
bas extirpated them, and ſent a new col ve 


lony to the place. It is ſaid of them, that 


they had night entertainments, where 
having eaten and drank plentifully, th 
candles were put out, and then every one 
join'd' himſelf to the firſt woman that he 
could lay his hands on, perhaps his mo- 
ther, ſiſter, or daughter, nor did the 
women ſhun the encounter, nor asking 
qiieſtions for conſcience ſake. | We have 
heard of tome call'd Chriſtians who have 


been ſo loſt to grace and ſhame, as to 


have ſuch night meetings, and, which 
made it worſe of their ſide, ſanctified their 
beaſtlineſs with the name of devotion and 


religion. 
head of 30 horſe, who having a mule la- 


But as Bruymas ſeems to have been 


ſent on this embaſſy to be the plague and 


curſe of all the reſt, he brought them into 
a very imminent danger of their lives in 
march, by his barbarity. 


At a village call'd Ellieſda, near the pies: 


entry into Mokan, one of this ambaſſa- 


He declar'd good inclinations” 


one of the houſes near their quarters. 


C0 


dor's grooms would force his horſe into- Here 
Bruyman 


mit: 


There being a good number of ſoldiers in , ,;.c. c 
the village, this houſe happen'd to belong berbariry 


to one of the troopers, who reſus d to re- 


ceive the groom or his horſe, telling him, 


they were exempted from quartering any 
man or horſe. But the groom, it ſeems, 
being of his maſter's temper, would force 

8 his 
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his horſe into his houſe ; upon which, the 
ſoldier ftruck the horſe, with his rod, on 
the head, to keep him out; which Bruy- 


man ſeeing, he run at the ſoldier in great 


fury, who, not being us'd to be affaulted 


in his own houſe, and not imagining, 


he was one of the ambaſſadors, gave 
him a hearty rap with his cudgel, which 
made him call for aſſiſtance. Some of 
his people, falling upon the poor ſoldier, 


beat him fo unmercifully, that all that he 


beſſadors 
come to 
the A- 
taxes. 


The em- 


was able to do was to crawl into the 
next houſe. One would have thought 
that this was ſatisfaction enough for the 
injury; but this mad-man would not put 
up the affrotit, as he term'd it, but the 
next morning ordering the whole retinue 
to mount, he call'd the Nehemander, and 
demanded rhe villain who had ſtruck 
him. The Nebemander told him, the 
officer was not in the way, and the, man 
who had been guilty of the abuſe, had 
been ſo chaſtis'd the night before, that it 
was thought he could not recover. But 
Bruyman inſiſting upon having him de- 
liver'd to him, the poor ſoldier was brought 
out of the houſe, carried by ſome of his 
comerades, for he was not able to ſtand or 
walk ; the mercileſs ambaſſador order'd an 
Arabian ſervant of his on to cudgel him 
anew, which he did till he left him for 
dead; and he did dic that day, as they 
had information at their next ſtage. 
And our author ſays, that conſidering the 
number of ſoldiers who were in the town, 
he did not know whether it was owing 
to the authority of the Nehemander, or 
to ſome, particular, providence, that the 


-l{oldiers did not cut all their throats. 


From this place, which they left Feb. 
13, they travell'd over the heath of Mo- 
can, Which is faid to be 60 leagues 
long, and 20 broad. The firſt night they 
ww in ſhepherds huts, . that whole track 
of ground being only inhabited by ſuch 
ſort of people, who live in tents in win- 
ter, and remove ftom place to place with 
their cattle and flocks in ſummer. 
Upon the 15th they arriv'd at the river 
Araxes, now calld' Aras, where they 
ſaid, heating that Areb, governor of Sca- 
machie, was at Tzauat, where they pro- 
poſed to have quarter d; and not having 
any confidence in him, by reaſon of ſome 
miſunderſtanding between them, as they 
tra vell'd that way before, they would not 
paſs the river till the 17th. But Areb 
behav'd very handtomely towards them, 
ſending 4 perſon of quality to compliment 
them, as foon as he heard of their coming 
near his precinct, and ſupplied wenn wit 
wine very ſeaſonably. I his river Araxes 
riſes out of the mountains of Armenia, 
and fall into the Caſpias Ka in the latitude 
of 39 degtees. Our'agthor takes notice 
ol Curtius“ corifounding this river with 


* See 4 
Clerk's 
criticiim 


another of the ſame name which paſſes 
thro' Per/ida. | But that was not the only 
blunder in geography to be found in uf on 0. 
ie ork P nd ric 
pon the 17th of Feb. they paſs'd the Prefx 
Araxes, and rive at nne a 185 
new Neh2mander ſent by Chan. Areb, re- tranlla- 
liev'd him who had brought them from {/pa- tion of 
han, and entertain'd the ambaſſadors ſplen- 7""'7 
didly, for two days at that place. And $i wh 
upon the 2oth they went over the moun- 
tain of Scamachie, Which lies near the 
lide of Rur or Cyrus, before it joins with 
Araxes. | 
When they arriy'd at Scamachie, our 4% fen 
author was viſited by his old acquaint- hence to 
ances, who were pleas'd to ſee that he Scanu- 
had made good progreſs in the Perſian e. 
anus and by the Chan's orders the 
ambaſſadors took up their old quarters a- 
mong the Armenian Chriſtians, and were 
treated by him with great civility. Here 
they ſtaid five weeks, during which time 
they were oftcn feaſted by the Chan and 
Calenter. e 
Upon the 14th of March, the Chan 
invited the ambaſſadors to accompany him 
out of town to ſce him receive the 
Calaat, or garment ſent him by the king, : 
Upon this occaſion he takes his leave of The cere- 
bis friends, as not being ſure of ever ſeeing 0.9 
them again, becauſe the meſſengers ſent 5 8 
upon theſe occaſions, ſometimes have or- 
ders to cut off their heads, inſtead of pre- 
ſenting the Calaat. And Areb, altho' 
he had ſecret information, that the gar- 
ment was really ſent to him, was a little 
ſ{urpriz'd, when the meſſenger (who, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, ſtop'd as ſoon as he 
ſa him appear) did not ſpeak one word 
for ſome minutes. He had laid aſide . 
his ſword, turbant, and upper garment, 
and alighted from his horſe, to go in that 
ſubmiſſive manner to the envoy, who 
waited for him, with a box by him, co- 
ver'd with rich tapeſtry, the fight of 
which makes many of the Ghans heavy 
hearted' before it be operr'd; „ 
The envoy at laſt put him out of his 
fright, by ſpeak ing theſe words, Sha Sefi 
ſends thee a garment, and a letter of fa- 
| vour , Thou art certainly beloved by the 
king. To which he anſwerd, with a 
chearful countenance, I wiſh the king's 
wealth to encreaſe for ever ; and that e- 
very day of his life may encreaſe to a thou- 
Tand. I am one of the king's od ſervants: 
Then taking the garment Wis the meſſen- 
r, which was of fea-green fatin, and a 
rotchet of cloth of gold, a girdle and tur- 
bant, by the aſſiſtapce of the envoy he 
put them on. Aſter which the Chan's ftew- 
ard cried out aloud, Je pray for the king's 
proſperity, the happy ſucceſs of his arms, 
and the Chan's health; to which the 


people anfſwer'd by repcating thriee 
ALLA: 


- - 


The Ar- 


menian 


Chriſti 


% 
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AL L A, And ſo haying made his, pre- 


ſent to the enyoy, he return'd'in triumph 


to the city, and gave a magnificent din- 
ner to the ambaſſadors ; but having drank 
heartiy before dinner, he grew ſo drunk, 
that he withdrew before it was half done. 

The-22d of March, being Holy Sag 
day, they ſaw, the ceremony of the Ar- 


ans ſo- 
1*mnize 
Holy 

Thurſ: 


The am. 
baſſadors 
leave 
Scama- 
chie. 


- baggage, . becauſe, the mountains near” 


And ar- 


ri ve at 


Derbenr. 


"! ſign of the croſs upon them with conſe- 


better inhabited; and the next day came 


menian prieſt's waſhing the right foot of 
ſome men, and the left foot of the wo- 
men, in the church, and then made the 


crated butter, and then was himſelf taken 
up in a chair by 12 men, upon their 
ſhoulders, with loud acclamations, and 
afterwards invited them to dine with him. 

Upon Eaſter day there was a great 
proceſſion of the Armemans with their 
croſſes, images, and banners; and the 
Chan having pitch'd his tent, without 
doors, to ſee the proceſſion, they ſtop'd 
and fronted to his tent, and the women 
danced before him in three ſeparate bodies. 

Upon the 26th nan: culi Chan arriv'd 
upon his embaſſy to Holſtein, and the 
next day din'd with the ambaſſadors; at 
the Chan's palace. TIDES 

The zoth our ambaſſadors leaving Sca- 
machie, accompanied by the Cha and 
Calenter half a league, where they had a 


great entertainment, parted with gteat 


civility on all hands; Hoſſein Culi Beg, 
going with the ambaſſadors, as Nebe- 
mander,. to conduct them to the frontiers. 
In this march, they went oyer mountains 
for ſix leagues, without ſeeing any vil- 
lage, and April 1, over hills and vallies 


into a plain, near the fea; in one part of 
which, they ſaw no leſs than 30 ſprings 
of Nefte in the ſpace of 500 yards. This 
Neſte is a fort of medicinal oyl, ſome 
white, but moſt of it black, and of a 
moſt agrecable ſmell; the pits where it 
is are about 15 foot deep. 


— * " k 


April 3, they march d only two leagues, 


and their Nehemander warn'd them to be 
upon their guard, and to keep; by their 


them were inhabited by a ſet of people 
call'd Padar, Who liy'd by pillaging and 
robbing of ſtrangers, by which good coun- 
cil, and by overtaking a Caravan. of 
Muſcoviteand Circaſſian merchants, they 
were not troùubled with them. The next 
day they paſs'd within two. leagues of 
Niaſubeth, where they had ſuffer d ſhip- 
wreck almoſt two years before; and ar- 
riv'd April 7, at Derbent, where they 
were met only by tome officers, the go- 
vernor not daring to leave the city, left 
the ſoldiers ſhould have ſhut the gates a- 
gainſt him, there being, at that time, a 
miſunderſtanding between them. | 

Derbent is fitly call'd the gate of Per- 


the ſea, the waters of which waſh the 
walls of it. It is about a league in length, 
the walls (which they ſay were built by 
Alexander the great) are five foot thick, 
and very high; they are made of muſſel- 
ſhells, and free-ſtone beaten to powder, 
and molded like brick, which by length 
of time are beconie as hard, as marble. 
There was an- inſcription, upon one of 
the gates in Syriac characters, but ſo de- 
fac'd that it could not be read. The ca- 
ſtle, where the governor. had his reſidence, 
is in the aſcent of the hill, and has a con- 
ſtant garriſon of ;o men. Upon the ſea 
coaſt, within the walls, are fair gardens, 
and all between thoſe and the caftle is the 
body of the cit. 

Near this city. arg many tombs, of 
Which they tell fabuſ6us ſtories, not worth 
repeating ;; but, upon the day of com- 
memorating the ſacrifice of Abraham, for- 
merly mention'd, which is April 13, the 
Tartars of both ſexes, as allo the Per. 
ans, paid their deyotions to 40 of thoſe 


tombs, which were enclos'd within a wall, 


and were believ'd by them to have been 
the ſepulchre of ſome Mahometan ſaints in 
Kaſſan's army, who were lain in a bat- 


tle againſt the Dagheſian Tartars, ſome 


ages ag 2 
Altho'* Derbent is near Georgia, and 
not far from Armenia, both which abounded 
with Chriſtians, yet there were none in 
this city but Mahometans, except a ſmall 
number of ſews, who pretended to be of 
the tribe of Benjamin. Nor was there 
any traffick there, ſave that of the Tar- 
tars ſelling children whom they had kid- 
napd from the Turks and Muſcovites, 
their-neighbours.; But, the inhabitants 
here are a rude unpoliſh'd people, and 
therefore, by the advice of the Neheman- 
der, ſtrict orders were given by the am- 
baſſadors, that no offence ſhould be given 
either to the ſoldiers or citizens, Which 
was exactly obſerv! C. 
Between Derbent and Terky, lies the 
province of Dagheſian, which is inhabited 
by Tartars, a wild fort of people, who, 
altho' they own. the king of Per for 
their ſovereign, trouble themſelves very 
little about obeying him; and, having 
the mountains to retire to, have very lit- 
tle regard for the Chans of Derbent, or 
any other of his officers. . , _ 
Aſter the ambaſſadors had aid, ſeven 
days at Derbent, in expectation of the 
Perſian ambaſſador, whom they had left 
at Scamachie, they were preparing for their 
departure, having rctus'd the offer of the 
Chan of Tarku to eſcorte them thro' Dag- 
heſtan, becauſe, altho' he had come 
aboard them as they came paſt his city in 
1636, they conſider'd him as a Tartar of 
the ſame province, and therefore would 


ia, for it reaches from the mountains to 


not truſt him. But the Chan of Derbent 
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ſent them word that Oſmin, a Tartar 
prince in the neighbourhood, was prepa- 
ring to attack them, and thereſore he could 
not let them go without a convoy. But 
the ambaſſadors deſir d leave to lodge 
without the city that night, and told 
him they would go but a mile off, and 
wait till next day for the party he had 
promis d them. This being granted, they 
march'd out, and ſtaid the reſt of that 
day within a mile, as they had promiſed, 
which time they employ'd in putting their 
ple in order to defend themſelves, in 
caſe of being attack d. All the arms they 
had were 52 muſquets and fuſees, 19 caſes 
of piſtols, two braſs cannons, and four field 
pieces. The place where they pitch'd 
their tents was near a ſmall river, which 
was the boundary between the Per/zans 
and Dagheſtan Tartars. 
They ftaid there April 14, till three 
hours after ſun-riſing, and ſeeing no ap- 
rance of the convoy, they began their 
The am- march. Three officers march'd with the 
baſſedors firemen in the van; aſter them one of the 
lere braſs guns, with the four others; next 
Derbent. fellow d the baggage, and, aſter it, Cru- 
ſeas, attended by ſome gentlemen of the 
retinue ; then came the other braſs cannon, 
and after it, Bruyman, with the reſt of 
the retinue; and in this order they en- 
ter'd the province of Dagheſtan. 
Ptolomy, ſays our author, makes this 
province, to be part of that Albania, from 
whence (as Curtius, and ſome other wri- 
ters of Alexander's life, dream'd it) the 
Amazonian Thaleſtris came to Alexan- 
der upon a moſt honourable affair. | But 
the famous Plutarch, in his life of Alex- 
ander, has given an unanſwerable argu- 
ment againſt the truth of this fiction, 
where he tells us, that many years after 
the death of Alexander, when Oneſicri- 
tus read this ſtory to Liſimachus, one of 
Alexander's moſt famous captains and 
ſucceſſors; he fell a laughing, and ask'd 
him, How ſuch a thing could happen, and 
. benever to have heard of it, alths' he 
was in Hircania with Alexander, when 
dee tr. hat lady Was ſaid to have come to him.“ 
„ The people who inhabit this province 
hiſt. vol. are call'd Dagheſtan Tartars, which 
117.153, ſignifies Highland, or Mountain Tartars, 
note i. for Dag, or Tag, is, in their tongue, 
a high mountain. This province reaches 
from Derbent to Terki, about 40 leagues 
between the mountains and the Caſpian 
ſea; being, in ſome places, 20 or 30 
leagues in breadth, and in others not a- 
boye three; but the whole plain is very 
fruitful. 

The complexion of the inhabitants 
is a dark yellow, inclining to black, 
with ugly faces, ' and black greazy hair 
hanging round their ſhoulders. 

. Rrong limb'd, and are generally arm'd in 
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a coat of mail, and make uſe of head 
pieces and bucklers, which add a 
deal to their natural fterneſs. Their of- 
fenſive weapons are ſcimitars, bows and 
arrows, and javelins. They live of the 
produce of. their cattle, the management 
of which they leaye to their women, they 
themſelves being employed in the more 
honourable trade of robbing and ftealin 
either goods or perſons; which they take 
from all without diſtintion: | 

This country is not govern'd, as moft 
of the other nations in Aſa are, by one 
hereditary monarch, but every diftri& has 
its own lord, of which there are ſeveral in 
the province. Theſe lords, upon ſome oc- 
caſions, meet together, and fitting down 
in a circle, the prieſt of the place where 
they are aſſembled throws an apple at 
random into the circle, and the firſt per- 
ion whom the apple touches is the chief 
governor, whom they call Schemkal. 
Through this country they were ob- 
lig'd to travel, having had enough of the 
Caſpian ſea in their firſt voyage, altho' 
they were then provided in a good ſhip, 
which they could not be at this time if 
they would. They ſet out therefore, as 
we have ſaid, April 14, and march'd five 
leagues, through a fine country, to the 
village of Ruſtain, belonging to Oſmin. 
Here they found a Muſcovite ambaſſador, 
who had gone before them. Oſmin's fon 
came, in the evening, to viſit the Muſco- 
vite, and ſent two of his officers to com- 
pliment the Holſtein ambaſſadors. 
The next day they march'd all together 
through the lord of Bainac's country, 
about fix leagues, and had Bruyman 
been able to have his orders executed, 
they had been cut to pieces. For, he or- 
der'd ſome of his people to fire powder at 
thoſe of the natives who came to ſtare at 
them, but they had more ſenſe than to 
obey him; however, they of the country; 
perceiving his ſurlineſs, told his men, that 
the country through which they travel'd 
was theirs, and they ought to ſhew all 
civility to them, for tafieringthem to paſs 
unmoleſted, and that their characters as 
ambaſſadors was nothing to them, for 
they did not value either the King of Perſia 
or the czar of Muſcovy: Here they had 
a meſſage from the Schemkal, that he 
would ſend people to ſearch their baggage, 
but all the ambaſſadors ſent him for anſ- 
wer, that they were not merchants, and 
were refoly'd to ſtand upon their privilege, 
which they were reſolv'd to maintain at 
the price of their lives. . So they heard no 
more of ſearching. 

The 16th they arriv'd within the pre- 
cinas of the Chan of Taru, where they 
were. met by his brother and three other 


They are 


perſons of quality, the Chan himſelf be- 
ing ſick: In return to which compliment, 
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"Tarku, who having had good ſucceſs in 
- curing the Chan, they had his thanks at 
their arrival. ; | 
Tarku. Jarl is about the middle of Dagbe- 
ſtan, being half way between Derbent 
and Terkj, upon the Caſpian ſea, the city 
is open, having no walls, and conſiſts of 
about 1000 houſes; The men are fo 
many ſavages, but the women very civil, 
and more polite than could be expected in 
ſuch bad company, they do not live in ſuch 
reſtraint in this country, as the women do 
in Perſia; for they appear every where 
with their faces bare. 

Surchou Chan, was the chief lord of 
this place, and ſome ſmall part of the 
country about it; butaltho” his authority 
was great, the other lords, whom they 
call Mir gab's, had a ſhare in the govern- 
ment. Sunc hou being of the race of the 

Per ſian kings, kept a good correſpondence 
with that court. | 

The Perſian Nehemander came with 

the ambaſſadors to this place; but refus'd 
to accompany them to Terkz, pretending 
that he had poſitive inſtructions, to the 
contrary: And when they preſs'd him to 
continue with him, he left the town in 
the night, and, which was worſe, took 
the camels and other beaſts of carriage 
Deſigns with him. To the ſurprize of this ſud- 
againſt den departure of the Nebemander, was 
7% added a piece of intelligence they had 
baſſadors. P 8 8 y 
" "from two Muſcovite women, who were 
chriſtians, altho* they were married to 
Tartars. They told the ambaſſadors, 
that Oſmin and Boinac had ſent meſſen- 
gers to the Chan, complaining that the 
chriſtians had not only paſt thro' their 
country, without paying cuſtom, but that 
they had inſulted them, and therefore they 
intended to be reveng'd of them. This 
information made them call a council of 
the chief perſons of both embaſſes ; where 
ſome talk'd freely of the imprudence and 
ill conduct of Brayman; and others ſay- 
ing, truly, that there was no remedy for 
what was paſt, their buſineſs now was to 
conſult what was to be done, in caſe they 
ſhould be attacked; and it was agreed to 
fight to the laſt man, rather than to put 
themſelves in the power of the barba- 
rians. | : 

Nor was this intelligence of the women 
a ſham; for, they diſcoyer'd that there 
were frequent meſſages between Sourchou 
and theſe lords ; and probably they had 
executed their delign, if the Schemkal 
had not fav'd them, not out of any good 
will to them, but out of cavetouſneſs, to 
get the vaſt treaſure he believ'd they 
were poſſeſt of, into his own hands; and 
therefore he broke the concert which the 
other lords were forming. | 
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To proſecute his own plan, he ſent a 
meſſage to the ambaſſadors, deſiring them 
to march by a bridge of boats above the 
city where he reſided ; telling them, that 
if they took any other routs he ſhould 
look upon them as his enemies. The meſ- 
ſenger, having made this ſpeech, was go- 
ing to retire, without expecting an an- 
ſwer; when the Muſcovite envoy, taking 
him by the arm, ſaid, with a becoming re- 
ſolution. Friend, tell thy Schemkal, it 7s 
not his buſineſs to direct us what road to 
take, we ſhall chuſe at our pleaſure. Anil 
attho', perhaps, it may be no hard matter 
to cut off a handful of men; yet let him 
know, that the Czar, my maſter, whoſe 
honour is at ſtake, will take a moſt dread- 
ful vengeance of him. This reſolute ſpeech 
having been reported to the Schemkal 
produced a good effect, and made the 
Tartar lords give over their deſigns. 

Upon the - 2oth of April, four Mir- 
zah's came and din'd with the ambaſſa- 
dors, and ſoon after Oſinin's brother paid 
them a viſit, accompanied by the Darags 
of Tartu; . which laſt advis'd them to 
make the Chan a preſent, in order to fa- 
cilitate their departure, which they did 
of a pair of gold bracelets, a pound of to- 
baccco, a fuſee, a piſtol, a barrel of pow- 
der, two pieces of Perſian ſatin, and ſome 
ſpices; with which he was ſo well pleas'd, 
88 he ſent to invite them to dinner, and 
promis'd them all the aſſiſtance they could 
deſire. After this they were invited by 
ſeveral Tartarian lords, with a deſign, 
as our author beliey'd, to ſqueeze ſome 
preſents out of them. | 

The waggons being loaded April 23d, 
in order to their departure the next day, 
the Chan came himſelf to their quarters 
that evening, and told them, that having 
received advice that the Schemkal, Sultan 
Mahmud, had laid an ambuſcade for them 
near the river Koiſu, he could not let 


them go; and that evening 20 Tartars 


a horſeback, well arm'd, came to their 
quarters, telling them, that they had been 
ſent by Oſmin to the Schemkal to let him 
know, that he had ſaffer'd the ambaſſa- 
dors to paſs thro' his country without 
paying cuſtom, becauſe they were friends 
to the king of Perſia and the Czar of 
Muſcovy, and he deſir'd he would do 
the fame, which he had readily pro- 
mis d. 

This meſſage, with the Chay's intelli- 
gence put the ambaſſadors in great per- 
plexity. But having receiy'dletters from 
the Per/ian ambaſſador at Derbent, that 
his diſpatches from 1/pahan would detain 
him a month, they preſt the Chan to diſ- 
miſs them; which he agreed to, upon con- 
dition that they would ſign a writing, de- 
claring, that it was at their earneſt deſire, 

againſt 


Chap. 
3 inſt huis own inclination, that he had 
| ſuffer d them to depart. | | 
In the mean time, Sultan Mahmud 
had ſent a meſſenger to know why they 
did not march, telling them, that he had 
provided for their entertainment. To this 
they return'd an anſwer by a meſſenger of 
their own, whom they ſent off May 1ſt, 
giving him inſtructions to tell the Sch 
Lal what they had been inform'd of by 
the Chan. The next day, their meſſen- 
ger return d, accompanied by 4 Tartars, 
who told them, the Sultan was {urpriz'd 
at the character, the Chan had given him, 
for which he ſhould take his own time to 
demand ſatisfaction: But in the mean 
time, he invited them to paſs thro' his 
dominions, offering to ſend three of the 
beſt quality to be kept as hoſtages by 
them, or left in the Chan's hands for their 
. ſecurity. 

Altho' the ambaſſadors were in great 
doubt whether of theſe two barbarians 
was to be truſted; yet the earneſt deſire 
they had to purſue their journey, made 
them try the Schemkal's honour; and 
therefore, having given the Chan a freſh 
preſent, and the letter he had demanded 

| for his own juſtification, they ſet out 
from Tarku May 12th, having been there 
24 days. | 

Upon the 14th they arriy'd at the ri- 

ver Koiſu, which ſprings out of mount 
 Cancaſus, and, as our author thinks, is 
the Albanus of Ptolomy. It was, at the 
place they came to, about the breadth of 
the Elba, and 20 foot deep. Upon the 
north ſide of this river was the town of 
Andre, which was the place where the 
Sultan reſided. It was built on the top 
of a hill,-and had a wood near it, at the 
entry of which they faw Mahmud himſelf 
with ſome of his lords. | 

As ſoon.as the ambaſſadors came to the 
river fide, there came a number of boats 
over, tied two and two together, with 
hurdles over them, to carry over the lug- 
gage. And after ſome ſquabble about the 
price, from two crowns a piece for ſeventy 
wagons, the Muſcovite envoy agreed with 
them for 40 crowns for the whole retinue 
and baggage. And ſo having paſt the 
river, they ſet up their tents on the north 
fide. RT. 

The Schemkal came, with a train of 
50 horſe, to viſit them, and ſeemed to be 
about 36 years of age, of a good preſence 
and hale conſtitution. Above his coat of 
mail, he had an upper garment of green 
ſatin, and over that, a cloak of coarſe 
cloth. He brought with him tome ſheep, 
and lambs, and a large cauldron full of 
boil'd ſturgeon cut in pieces, which our 
author found very delicious food, with 
the ſauce of the country, viz. freſh but- 
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ter and ſorrel; and, perhaps, a better 
fauce than any other, a ſharp appetite. 

The Sultan was very civil, and got Sultan 
himſelf almoſt drunk with aqua vitæ; Makmud” 
and was ſo fond of a ſcarlet cloak given 1, 
him, among other things, for a preſent, hem. 
that he put it on, and fate with it whilſt 
he ſtaid. The ambaſſadors made their 
muſick play, and fir'd their artillery for 
two hours; and the ſurly Bruyman pre- 
yailed with his own infolent temper to 
flatter the Schembal, by telling him, that 
their being ſo far from home, and ſo unac- 
quainted with thoſe parts, was the reaſon 
that they had not a preſent worthy of 
his greatneſs; but that now having ſettled 
a correſpondence with Pera, they would 
ſoon return that way, and make amends 
for the meanneſs of the preſent they now 
gave him, and ſettle ſuch a commerce be- 
tween him and their maſter as he hop'd 
would be to the advantage of both. This 
complaiſance fo tickled his vanity, that 
he was ready to do them all the good offi- 
ces in his power. 

Having entertain d them two days, he He) pur. 
got horſes ready for them, and upon the ſue their * 
17th of May, he carried them, at the head 19719: 
of 50 horſe, thro' a thick wood near the 
town, and then took leave of them with 
mutual ctyilities. After they had march'd 
three leagues from Andre, they croſſed 
the Alſai, upon boats brought by the 
Sultans order, upon waggons, for their 
paſſage. 

The 1$th they came to the river Buſ- 
tro, Which ſeparates into two channels 
near the ſea; one of which is now called 
Timenki, but formerly Terke, and gave 
name to the city ſo called; and the other 
has the name of K7//or, to the northward 
of which there is no river till you come 
to Volgi, which is65 leagues: From which 
our author concludes, that Alſai, is the 
Ca/ius of Ptolomy; Buſtro, the Gerrus ; 


Timenchi, the Aleuta; and Keſilar, the 


Aaonta; all thoſe rivers having been reck- 
on'd, in ancient times, between the Alba- 
mus (or Koiſu) and the Rha (or Molga.) 
The river Huſtro being the boundary be- 
tween the Dagheſtan and Circafian Tar- 
tars, they could not perſuade their wag- 
goners to croſs it; and therefore were for- 
ced to let them depart, and paſt the river 
by themſelves. And thus they got ſafe 
from all the dangers they had been threat- we . 
ned with by the Dag heſtan Tartars; caſſia un - 
and the Muſcovite envoy, found himſelf der the 
with joy in his maſter's dominions, and 9 
friend and ally. 
Having provided themſelyes of horſes 
and other neceſſaries, they ſet out towards 
Terki, the firſt city in the Muſcovite do- 
minions, Which was 9 leagues from the 
| | place 


* * 
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place where they had croſſed Buſtro: In 

this march, which took them two days, 
| they ſaw a great number of ſerpents of fix 
ü foot long; and a ſort of field- mice as big 
as a ſquirrel, about whom, the moſt re- 
markable thing is, their inclination to 
hoard up money, as our author ſays, one 
man having miſſed ſeveral pieces of mo- 
ney, followed one of theſe mice to its 
hole, and found his own with intereſt, 

As they drew near Terti, they were 
met by prince Muſſal's brother, and a co- 
lonel ſent by the Muſcovite Weywode to 
congratulate their ſafe return ; and were 
entertained in tents, till their lodgings 
were got ready in the city, whither they 
went the next day; and having paid their 
compliments to the J/eywode by meſſages, 
they ſent to compliment prince Muſſal's 
mother, whom they had viſited . when 
they were there before. And in ſome 
days afterwards, they dined with her. 

The Circaſſian Tartars are thoſe who 
dwell in the ancient A/bana, and are de- 
ſcended from the Scythians, or Caſpian 
Sarmatians ; having the Caſpian fea on 
the caſt; the river Buſtro on the ſouth; 
mount Caucaſus on the weſt ; and the de- 
farts of Tartary and Aſtracan on the 
north. a . 

Terki is the capital city of Circaſſia, 
which, ſince it came into the Muſcovites 
power, has a garriſon of Muſcovites, the 

native Tartars being only allowed to live 
in open places and villages. But the courts 
of juſtice are held by the Tartarian lords, 
in the C'zar's name, to whom they ſwear 
allegiance; and muſt tranſa& all matters 
of importance in preſence of the J/eywoge. 

The Circafian Tartars are ſtrong well- 
made men, of a tawny complexion, with 
long black hair, only that for the breadth 
of an inch they ſhave from the forchead, 
and as much from the nape of the neck 
to the crown, excepting one lock on the 
crown which hangs behind. They are 
much more civiliz'd than the Dagheſtan 
Tartars, which may be owing to their 
converſation with the Maſcovites, who, 
altho' they be not the moſt polite, eſpe- 
cially ſo far ſouth, yet muſt be allowed, 
by far to exceed thoſe barbarians we have 
lately mentioned. The Gircaſſiaus are 
clothed much like the Dagheſtans. 

The women are handſome and well 
ſhap'd, of a clear complection and good 
skin. They never cover their faces; they 

wear a black coif upon their heads, over 
which they put a piece of calico or linnen, 
tied under their chin; their black hair 
hanging down in treſſes on each fide. In 
the ſummer they wear only ſmocks, which 
are green, yellow or blue, and cut ſo deep 
before, that one may ſee their navel. 
very free, They were very familiar with the ambaſ- 
fadors people, inviting them to their huts 
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reſt, and eating it; after which they pay 
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or little houſes, even in the abſence of 
their husbands, and gave them to under- 
ſtand, that their husbands were ſo far 
from being jealous, that they would lea ve 
their houſes to give them an opportunitʒ 
to entertain ſtrangers. Upon thoſe occa- bur fig. 
ſions they allowed them all the liberties H virtu- 
they could take, without attacking their 
virtue, which our author ſays ſome of 
their officers aſſaulted to no purpoſe. 
Tho' the men are reftrain'd by no law 
ſrom poligamy, yet generally ſpeaking 
they have but one wife. And if. a man 
dies without iſſue, the brother is oblig'd 
to marry the widow, which was prince 
MuſſaP's caſe. | 
Their religion is a mixture of mahome- 
tiſm and paganiſm, but more of the latter, 
For altho' they uſe circumciſion, and ſome. 
other ceremonies of the Muſſulmen, they 
have neither Acoran, Prieſts, nor Moſchs, 
but every one offers his own ſactifice. 
When any perſon of diſtinction dies, 
the relations of both ſexes appoint a meet- g 
ing in the fields to ſacrifice a he-goat, bo. g 
which they flea, and ſtretch the sxin upon 
a long pole, before which they offer the 
goat, roaſting ſome part, and boi ling the 


a fort of de votion to the skin, and then 
the women going home, the men get 
themſelves drunk with aqua vitæ, and 
often come off with bloody noſes. The 
skin remains upon the pole, till the next 
perſon of quality dies, and is ſet in a 
quick-ſet hedge to keep it from being 
polluted by dogs. And they build 
houſes oyer the tombs of the great men, 
as was done over that of prince Mruſful's 
brother. 

Having ſtaid 13 days at Terk, they 
{et out June 4, but indifferently provided baſſes 
of food, and no drink, becauſe their laſt- [eve 
ing plague Bruyman would not be at the Teri 
charge of a waggon to carry it, altho' it 
was but 5s. But they had reaſon to re- 
pent it heartily; for they travell'd 11 
days ina dreadful deſart, without ſeeing 
town, village, tree, or bird, nor had they 
any water, except pools of ftinking wa- 
ter, which they were forced to drink for 
want of better; only the ſecond day's 
march brought them to the river Xiſilar; 
and after being almoſt ſtarv'd for want of 
drink, moſt of the time, they came at laſt 
to the banks of the Volga over againſt 
Aſtracan ; whither they no ſooner came, 
but moſt of them run into the river up to 
the knees to drink, But as ſoon as an „ 
account went to their friends at Aſtracan, 7... , 
of their arrival, they came over the Wa- aftracs 
ter to welcome them, bringing proviſions 
of all kinds with them: And having re- 
freſh'd themſelves, they croſs'd the water 
to their quarters in the city upon the 15th 


of June. But 
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| But now Pruyman conſidering that he 
was upon his road home, and reflecting 
n the heavy complaints which would 
certainly be made againſt him to the duke, 
began to be very thoughtiul, and never 
open'd his lips at table, unleſs his paſſion 
made him ſcold, as it often did: One time 
particularly he had us'd ſome ſcuryy 
language to the ſecretary, atdinner, who 
being a gentleman, and net us'd to bear 
affronts of that kind, made ſome reply, 
which provok'd Bruyman to ſhake his 
knife at him ; upon which the ſecretary 
left the table; but altho' his regard to 
his maſter hinder'd him from reſenting 
the affront as long as Bruyman kept his 
character, he was no ſooner diveſted of it, 
but the ſecretary made him do him juſtice. 
The ambaſſadors ſtaid at Aſtracan 11 
weeks, during which time, Iman-culi 
Chan arriv'd; and the Muſcovite envoy 
went off by himſelf for Muſcow; but ha- 
ving had intelligence from thence, that 
his reception there would not be to his 

liking, he poiſon'd himſelf at Niſe. 
September 7, the Holſtein ambaſſadors 
(having divided their retinue, and each 
The) ſet of them having bought a boat, and 
ſail from hired people to manage it apart) ſet out 
_ „ upon the Volga, and came to an anchor 
— half a league from the city, and waited 
ambaſſ:- for the Perſian ambaſſador, who coming 
dr. the next day with three boats, they ſet 


upon the Volga, they enter'd the river 
Coſan November 6, and in good time 
for them, for the Volga was frozen over 
the next day. The governor of Caſan, 
who had had ſome difference with our 
ambaſſadors two years before, gave them 
a bad reception, and to affront Bruyman, 
who, probably, had occaſion'd the diffe- 
rence between them before, he ſent a 
Sembojar, or officer, to Bruyman's boat, 
deſiring to know, which was the am- 
baſſador, and which the merchant ? 
This ſo nettled the peeviſh man, that he 
took the Sembojar by the arm, and ſaid, 
Co, tell thy maſter, that if he can't 
read himſelf, he muſt get one that can, 
to underſtand, from the Great Duke's 
paſs, what quality he gives us. How- 
ever, upon their making a preſent 
to the governor of their boats, they 
were reconcil'd, and having ftaid in 
Caſan 5 weeks, till the ice was ſtrong 
enough, they ſet out with 60 {ledges 
from that city, leaving the Perſian am- 
baſſador behind, - and made their pub- 
lick entry into Muſcow, the 2d of Ja- 
mary, upon horſes and fledges ſent by 
the Czar, richly equip'd. Here they 
ſtaĩd till the 14th of February, in which 
time the Perſian ambaſſador arriv'd, 
and proceeded on his journey; but they 


oycrtook him at Nevogorod, on the north 
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of [men lake, and they travell d together 
to Narva, lat. 59 deg. and from thence 

to Revel. | | 

But the neater they approach'd to 

their own country, Bruyman's apprehen- 

ſions encreas'd the more, ſo that, by 

one pretence or other, he kept them 

at Reve/ 3 months without any neceſſity ; 

in which time the ſecretary, being no 
longer able to bear his ill uſage, took the 
opportunity of a ſhip for Luber, and 16 
left them. At laſt the amballadors, to- 
gether with the ambaſſador of Perſia, 
and a Muſcovite envoy, embark'd at 

Revel, July 11, and landing at 77 ave- 
mund the 23d, purſued their journey to 4 
the duke of Holſſein's court, where they bone. 
arriy'd the firſt of Auguſt. 

Thus have we given a faithful abſtract 
of all that we thought moſt material in 
Olearius's account of this embaſſy, as far 
as it relates to Aa. What became of 
our teſty Bruyman, we leave to the hi- 
ſtorians of that country: But we cannot 
help obſerving, that the tempers of men 
choſen for ambaſſadors (eſpecially to ſuch 
diſtant courts, fo different in theircuſtoms 
and manners from what they have been 
us'd to) ought to be regarded, perhaps, 
more than their abiljtics, becauſe a defect 
in the laſt may be aſſiſted by a good ſe- 
cretary or counſellor, but there is no 
N againſt the incon veniencies of the 
Hrſt. 

We propos'd to have given an account 
of what Mr. Mandelſſoe has leſt of his 
travels in a diſtinct chapter; but a great 
part of it being the diviſion of the Mogut's 
dominion, and the deſcription of Ara, 
and ſome other cities of Indoſtan, already 
taken notice of; and a great deal more of 
his journal relating to Africa, which is 
not our buſineſs at preſent, we chuſe ra- 
ther to throw what we have collected from 
him into the ſame chapter, eſpecially conſi- 
dering that he was one of the embaſſy, altho 
he had left the ambaſſadors (ky leave from 
his prince) 3 leagues from Iſþahan, and 
return'd to that city, 

Having ſtaid there till the 16th of 
January, 1637-5, and had an audience 
of leave from the king, by himſelf; he 
ſet out from Iſpahan, the ſaid day, with . 
a ſurgeon, a footman, a groom, and one qe 
Perſian ſervant. leaves Ii 

After 8 days travel, ſometimes with Pahan. 
tolerable accommodation, and at other 
places but very indifferent, he arriv'd, 
the 24th at Mader Suleiman, ſo call'd 
from a ſepulchre near it, which is ſaid, by 
the natives, to be that of Sglomon's mo- 
ther, but the Carmelite friars of Schiras 
told our author, with more appearance 
of truth, that it was the tomb of the mo- 
ther of Sha Solrman, the 14th of the po- 
ſterit y of Hali. | | 
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Upon the 27th he came to Mardaſch, 
where he took a view of ſome anti- 
quities. Here he ſaw the ruins. of a 
magnificent palace, which the ſame fri- 
ars told him afterwards, were thoſe of 
Perſepolis, and the famous palace of 
Cyrus. The foundation was rais'd 22 
2 above ground, with white marble: 
ſtairs, at the 4 corners, conſiſting of 95 
ſteps, ſo flat and broad, that 12 horſes 
may go up a-breaſt. After you are at 
the top of the ſtair on one ſide, there is a 
ſquare, where you ſee the ruins of a 
wall with two large gates, with a horſe | 
harneſs'd after the old manner on one 


like a Pegaſus on the other, but the 
head rather like that of a lion, and 
On one ſide are the remains of 
8 or 10 ells high; and opr author was 
told, that not many years before he ſaw 
them, they were 40 in number. Farther 
on were two rooms, pretty large, as may 
be judg'd by the doors and windows, but 
all that you ſee is of the fineſt poliſh'd 
marble, On cach of the doors there are 
figures of men, ſome ſitting, others ſtand- 
ing, their hair falling careleſsly over their 
ſhoulders, their beards long, and round 
caps upon their heads, their garment reach- 
ing to their heels, with wide fleeves, and 
tied about the waiſt with a girdle. Not 
far from theſe are two chambers more, 
but more defaced than the former. 
thoſe was a ſquare pillar, with charaQers 
cut upon it, but which had no reſemb- 
lance of any oriential language now 
There are 12 lines, ſo even and 
clean cut, that they ſhew no ſign of ha- 
ving been done in a barbarous age. 
ſides theſe four rooms, 


there are two 


90 paces ſquare, with two gates on each 
ſide, two of 6, and two of 3 paces 
wide, of fine marble. The other court 
has fine Reliefs of battles, triumphs, 
and Olympick games, Upon each gate 
ſits a graceful perſon, with a globe in 
one hand, and a ſceptre in the other: 
A poſture, as our author obſeryes, in 
which the kings of Perſia were never 
us'dto ſit. He got upto the ſecond ſtory, 


ing his devotions to the ſun, the fire, and 
a ſerpent. But he ſays this famous ſtruc- 
ture is fo defaced by the inhabitants 
taking away the ſtones for private build- 
ings, that he could not diſcoyer of what 
order of architecture it was. 

From thence our author went to 
Schiras, Which was ten leagues diſtant 
from the other. Here he met the Car- 


melites, who, being Italiaus, were not 
baniſh'd the kingdom, as the Portu- 


Near | 


gueſes were, but had a convent, and the | 
ſree exerciſe of their religion there. 


TRAVELLER, 
Schiras, as we obſery'd before, is the 
capital of Fars, and ftands at the foot of a 


nt mountain, upon the river Araxes, 


there call'd Sendemer. It lies in 29 deg. 
36 min. and has about 10,000 houſes ; 
but it appears to have been once much 
larger, by the ruins of a wall which 
they ſay was the city. wall, but now 
is two miles diſtant from the city. Every 
thing is produced there in great plen- 
ty and perfection, and their wine fa- 
mous, and taſtes much like Canary, 
but more ſprightly, and of a more deli- 
cate flayour. This country is ſo pleaſant 
that the Per ſians us'd to fay, I Maho- 
met had known the pleaſures of Schiras, 
he would have beg d of GOD to have 
ſulfer d him to live for ever there, inſtead 
of taking him to Paradiſe, N 

Having ſtaid 8 days at Schiras, our 


author proceeded in his journey, Feb. 5, 


and upon the 8th travell'd thro' a dange- 
rous road, full of precipices, upon the 
high way to Laar, ſo that he was 
fain to lead his horſe a good part of the 
way, and his horſe falling had like to 


have puſh'd him down the precipice, but 


for his getting hold of a branch of an 
almond tree. He arriv'd at Laar the 
roth, where was a garriſon in a gitadel, 
built by the Per ſiaus after the conque ſtof 
that city and territory by Sha Abas, 1602. 
The town was open, and conſiſted of a- 
bove 1000 houſes. | 

After he left Laar, he contracted a 
bloody flux, which was very trouble- 
ſome to him upon a journey, where hehad 
little aſſiſtance, except ſome Spaniſh wine 
he receiy'd from ſome Eugliſb merchants 
going to 1/pahan from Gambron : And 
with great difficulty he arriv'd at that 
city the 23d of February. 

Here our author was invited to ſtay 
with the Engliſb, where by good provi- 
dence, and their care, he recovered in a 
few days; and having letters of recom- 
mendation from the king of Perſia to the 
governor of Gambron, he was invited to 


dinner by him, as ſoon as he was able 618. 


Bod II. 


Laar, 


to go abroad, and had great civilities bron. 


ſhew'd him. 

We have elſewhere ſaid that this city 
lies upon the Perſianu Gulf. It is only 
become conſiderable after the reduction 
of Or mus formerly mention'd; for it was 
but a village before, but the Engliſb and 
Dutch, finding the harbour convenient, 
ſettled there, and ſoon brought a good 
trade to it from all parts, not only of the 
Indies, but of Europe. Ships ride very 
ſafe there at 5 and 6 fathom water, and 
are under the cannon of two caſtles built 
for their defence. 

They have a particular manner of ma- 
king their brick, which is by putting one 
layer of clay mix'd with ſand, ſhredded 

Eo ſtraw, 
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another layer of ſtraw and faggots, and 
alternately they put layers of theſe two, 
till it be 6 foot high, and then ſet the 
ſtraw and ſaggots on fire, which burns 
the brick. There are few good houſes 
in the town except the Sultan's palace, 
and Ditch houſes, theſe 
laſt being built ſo cloſe to the water, that 
the ſea walhes their walls at high water. 

Gambron is remarkable for the many 
changes of the wind in a day, which has 
a very bad effect upon the bodies of the 
inhabitants; for in the morning there is 
generally a cold eaſt wind; and towards 
noon a ſultry ſouth wind ; the weſt wind, 


which begins in the evening is no leſs hot 
than the other; and then about midnight 
there blows a piercing north wind from | 


the mountains; and they will be years 
without a ſhower of rain. But this ſeems 
to be peculiar to the country about Gam- 
bron, which makes the neighbourhood of 
it very barren; but they are ſupplied 
with grain and all ſorts of fruits from the 
Hand of Kiſmiſch which is not above 3 
leagues from it, and is a very fertile ſpot, 
being 1 5 leagues long, and 3 broad; from 
whence they are likewiſe ſupplied with 
oxen and cows, ſheep and goats at a very 
cheap rate; and the ſea furniſhes them 
with plenty of fiſh. | 

The winter ſeaſon, when the heat is 
more moderate, there are a multitude of 
merchants from Aleppo, _— Iſpahan, 
Schiras, Labor, Herat and Baſſora, who 
go thither in Caravans: Beſides Engliſh 
and Dutch, who go by ſea, and carry 
with them merchandize of different ſorts, 
both from Europe, and the Indies, and 
ready money, Which they exchange for 
Perſian tapeſtry, raw filk, cotton, ru- 
barb, ſafron, and roſe-waterz of which 
laſt there are two' kinds, one made by 
infuſion, which they call G#//-ab, and 
the other diſtill'd, by the name of Archa- 
Gull; but the firſt is moſt eſteem'd. The 
pearl trade was likewiſe conſiderable at 
Gambron, being brought from the iſle of 
Bahram, ſix leagues from. Gambron, 
where the divers go under water with 
their heads in a bag of boil'd leather, from 
which there is a pipe that reaches above 
the water, for breathing thro”. - Theſe di- 
vers fill a bag, which hangs before them, 
with the ſhells they find at the bottom, 
and by pulling a cord for a ſignal they 
are drawn up and empty their bags in the 
boat. | 

Gambron is inhabited by Per ſiaus, A. 
rabians, and Indians, but is free to all 
other nations, except Portugueſes, who 


nations, ſo that the Portugueſe ſhips make 


them, $5.91 G 
The governor of this city, is called the 
Sultan, and his ſecretary is a Vi/ter, and 


there is alſo a &2bandar, who overſees 
the cuſtoms. 

Our author having ſtaid ſome time at 
Gambron, embarked on board the Star, 
an Engliſh ſhip of zoo tuns, for Surat. 
But he was obliged to ſell fix Perſcar 
horſes, at leſs than they coſt him, becauſe 
they would not allow him to ſhip aboye 
two, The horſes of the Per/zan breed fell 
in India for 300 and 400 crowns, and 
every horſe exported pay 50 crowns 
cuſtom. | 

He embarked the ſixth of April, with 
two Engliſh merchants, and in 19 days 
arrived in the bay of Surat, where going 
a-ſhore, he was well entertained by the 
Engliſh factory, which he does juſtice to, 
by acknowledging their great civilities to 
him. Here he ſtaid five months, divert- 
ing himſelf with hanting, and oftenaboard 
the ſhips, which came upon the company's 
account to dat. But intending to take 
the opportunity of one of thoſe ſhips back 
to Europe, and underſtanding that they 
would not be ready to fail for tome months, 
he reſolved to rake a view of the court at 
Agra till the time of their departure. 

e therefore took the opportunity of an 
* caravan going for Amadabal, 
under a guard of Eugliſb, for fear of the 
Resbouts, who are the Banditti of that 
country. In this journey they had good 
diverſion of ſhooting fowl and deer in 
great plenty, before they arrived at Hro- 
itſchia in 21 deg. 56 min. about twelve 
from Surat, being a place moſtly inhabi- 
ted by callico weavers, in a rich fertil 
country. | 

As the Eugliſb have agents, or ſervants 
in many towns of trade in that country, 
eſpecially upon the road to Agra, ſo they 
have their own houſes or lodges in moſt 
of them, wherc our author and his Eng- 
liſh fellow travellers took up their quar- 
ters, and were entertained by the perſons 
employ'd in the company's ſervice. Thus, 
after they had left Hroitſchia, they went 
to Brodra upon the river Maſſet, near to 
which there is one village, call'd Sindi- 
kera, which produces 25,000 pound weight 
of Lacque yearly, which is a gum that 
comes Fom a tree refembling a plumb-tree : 
This gum being dried, and heaten to 
powder, they give it what colour they 
pleaſe, and make it up in ſticks for ſcal- 
ing letters, or lackering cabinets, Sc. 


were excluded ever ſince the :onqueſt of As they paſt by an old caſtle, they had a 


Ormus, by the Perſians, with the aſſi- 
ſtance of the Engliſh. This prohibition 
Keeps up the enmity between thoſe two 


ſquabble with the garrifon for cuſtom, 
which occaſioned the firing of ſome muſe 


kets; but, at laſt, they dilcharg'd the 
: | cæra van 
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caravan for three crowns; and upon the 
12th of October they arrived at Amada- 


bat, where Mr. Roberts, the Engliſh | the command of the ' governor, who has 


factor, brought Mr. Mandelfloe in his 
coach, drawn by two white oxen, to the 
* houſe. | 

In this city there is a very ſpacious 
Meydan, beſides four - ſmaller Baſars, 
where all forts of merchandize are fold; 
the king has a palace ſumptuouſly fur- 
niſhed, and our author fays, the Banian 
Meſch is one of the fineſt buildings he had 
ever ſeen. It ſtood in the middle of a vaſt 
court, ſarrounded with a high wall of 


free ſtone, with a Piag za, divided into 


cells, in each of which is a ſtatue of a na- 
ked woman fitting with her legs under 
her. Art the entry to the Moſch, are re- 
preſented two elephants in black marble, 
with the founder of the Moſch ſeated upon 
one of them. He was a rich Baman 
merchant named S&Santives. The Moſch 
was vaulted, and the walls adorned with 
pictures of m&n, and other living crea- 
But theſe were ſince deſtroyed by 
Außen gebe.] Beſides which there was 
nothihg to be ſeen within. 

Amadabat is the capital of Guzarat ; 
it ſtands upon a ſmall river, which runs 
into the Indus. Amadabat 1s a place of 
great trade, there being no nation in the 
world, but what has ſome of its natives 
there; nor any fort of commodity known 
in A/a, but may be had there, ſuch as 
filk, calico's, gold and filyer brocades, 
China ſilks, ſatins, velvets, taffeta's, car- 
pets, ſugar, . ſpices, druggs, preſerv'd 
fruits, ambergreaſe, diamonds, Sc. This 
city has under its juriſdiction 25 large 
towns, and near \ 3000 villages; and the 
revenue of this province alone is reckon'd 
at 6 millions of crowns. 

At a little diſtance from Amadabat, 
one can ſee the mountains of Marvas, 
extending ſeventy leagues towards Agra, 


where Raſgai Rana liv'd independant of 


the Mogul, and it coſt hard labour to ſub- 
due thoſe people by reaſon of their almoſt 
inacceſſible ſituation. 

The country round Amadabat is fur- 
niſhed with all ſort of animals wild and 
tame, ſo that the people there might live 
luxuriouſly, but for want of wine, which 
want they ſupply with agua wie, ar- 
rack, Oc. 

The country likewiſe abounds with 
hurtful animals. The crocodile does a 
world of miſchief; one of them having 
been Killed and opened, a woman was 
found ia his belly with all her clothes 
on. They are troubled alſo with ſer- 
pents, lions, and tygers; but our author 
reckons the batts the moſt troubleſome 
of all. He ſays they are as big as 
CIOWS, 0 2 


This city is obliged to maintain 1 2,000 
horſe, and 50 elephants, who are under 


the title-of Raſgai, or prince added to 
his name. When our author was there, 


eb Chan or Raſgai Areb was gover- 


nor, who was to be worth 50 milli- 
ons of crowns. His daughter was, a ſhort 
time before that, married to the Mogu!'s 
ſecond fon, to whom he had ſent her ac- 
companied by 1000 horſe, 20 elephants, 
and 6000 waggons loaded with riches in 
money and furniture. He was conſtantly 
attended by 500 perſons, 400 of which 
were his ſlaves mantained at his own 
charge. The charge of his table was com- 
puted at 5090 crowns a month. He like- 
wiſe kept 500 horſes, and 50 elephants 
for his own uſe. 


Having left Amadabat, our author x, ,.. 
proceeded to Cambaia, a city 10 leagues vive % 
in compaſs, but the ſand and mud make Cam- 
the harbour inconyenient, which is a great 


diſadvantage to it. It is inhabited by 
Pagans, Banians, and Resboutes, theſe 
laſt apply to nothing but arms, of which 
they often make a bad uſe. 

In this city there being no Mahome- 
tans, except the governor, and a few of 
his people, the natives keep their old cu- 
ſtom of the widows burning themſclyes 
when their husbands die. Our author 
ſaw one of 20 years of age, perform this 
mad frolick, and he looking on with great 
ſigns of compaſſion, the poor creature ob- 
ſerving him, took a bracelet off her arm, 
and threw it to him, and then chearfully 
mounted the pile. 

He was well receiv'd in this place by a 
Mahometan merchant, and the deput 
governor, and ſpeaks much of the ciyilics 
of the Indoſtans in general. 


From thence he proceeded on his jour- „ 


ney to Agra, with the caravan of Eng!j 


and Banian merchants, where being ar- 8% 


riv'd, he was lodg'd at the Exgliſh houſe. 

Having formerly given a deſcription of 
Aera, we ſhall not repeat from this au- 
thor what we have faid in another place. 
But he gives a moſt ſurprizing account of 
the Magul's treaſure, which, he ſays, he 
was credibly inform'd, amounted to 1500 
millions of crowns. 

The Mogul then reigning was Choram, 
an uſurper, the lawful heir, Polagi, be- 
ing in Perſia, as we obſery'd in the voy- 
ages and travels of the ambaſſadors. But 
as uſurpation, in that country, as well as 
in others, is ſan&ified by ſucceſs ; Choram 
had taken care to keep the throne, by put- 
tinng to death ſuch as he thought were 
likely to aſſiſt the true heir, if he ſhould 
attempt to recover his right; and, bating 
thoſe cruelties which that bottomleſs pit 
of reaſon of ſtate put him upon, he vas 

; | otherwile 
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othetwiſe a man of a pleaſant humour, and, 
contrary to the practice of the kings of 
that country, ſeem'd pleas d to have ſome 
of his commands evaded, when it was 
wittily done; of which our author gives a 
comical ſtory. LET 

The Mogul, miſting one of his Chans, 
ask'd where he was, and being told, te 
had taken phyſick, he order'd a ſet of 
his dancing women to go to his apartment, 
and there to ſtrip, and eaſe themſelves be- 
fore him. The Chan, having information 
of their orders, ask'd them, as ſoon as 


they enter d the room, what were his 


majeſty's commands, which they repeated 
to him. Well then, ſaid he, Ton may 
put the king's orders in execution when 
you pleaſe, but remember, that if you 
make one drop 1 water before me, 1 
will make you be ſoundly whip'd. The 
ladies, not daring to hazard a whipping, 
return'd to the palace, and giving an ac- 
count to the Mogul, he applauded the 
Chan's ingenuity, and left his phyſick to 
work of itſelf, without his interpoſition. 

Choram took great delight in the bear 
garden, as other men of war do, where 
not only four-leg'd beaſts fought againſt 
one another, but men encounter'd lions, 
and other ſavage creatures. At the birth 
of one of his ſons, the Mogul made a pro- 
clamation be publiſh'd, that Who-ever 
would engage againſt a lion or a tyger, 
with ſword and buckler only, ſhould be 
rais'd to the dignity of a Chan, if he came 
off victor. Three appcar'd in the liſts; 
the firſt, laying aſide his coat of mail, en- 
counter'd with a lion, and fought with 
great courage for ſome time; but at laſt 
the lion preſſing hard upon him, and he 
having unhappily drop'd his buck ler, 
drew a dagger which he had at his belt, 
and having ſtuck it in the lion's mouth, 
the beaſt recoil'd, which gave the warrior 
an opportunity to lay him dead with one 
blow of his ſcymetar. But the Mogul 
was ſo incens'd at his having made uſe of 
his dagger, that he order'd his belly to 
be rip'd up. The ſecond adyenturer was 
quickly diſpatch'd by a tyger, who tore 
his throat out. But the third having 
engag'd the ſame beaſt, at the firſt blow 
{truck off both his fore paws, and having 
thus diſabled him, kill'd him ſoon after; 
which pleas'd the Mogul fo much, that 
he gave him a brocade garment out of his 
own hand, and made him a Chan. 

But our author's deſign of ſtaying ſome 
longer time in Agra, was interrupted by 
an accident, which might have been fatal 
to him, but for the fidelity of a Perſian 
ſervant, who, altho' he had deſerted him 
at Surat, ſtuck to him at Ara, and, in 
all appearance, ſav'd his life. For, 
as he was talking with this Perſſan, in 


the ſtreet, one day, an Indoſtan of a good 
r 4 . 


mien came up to him and told him, he 
was much miſtaken if he was not the man 
who had kill'd his kinſman in the ſcuffle 
above- mention d, between the Germans 
and Indians at Iſpabau. The accuſation be- 
ing true, (altho' it was in his own defence) 
ſurpriz d him; but two Engliſh merchants 
being by, aſſur d the Indoſtan, that he was 
miſtaken, for that gentleman came by the 
laſt Eugliſb ſhip to Surat; and the Per- 


ſtan ſwore by Mahomet and Floſſein, that 


he knew what they affirm'd was true, 
This equivocation fatisfied the Indian, 
but our author, not caring to have any 


more queſtions of that kind put to him, 


took the firſt opportunity of leaving He leaves 
Agra, 


Ara. 

Having had letters from Surat, that the 
director of the Eugliſb company was pre- 
paring to return to England, Mr. Man- 


gel ſloe left Ara with a caravan of Indian 


merchants going to Ama dabat; where he 
met with ſome Exgliſb going to Surat, 
who had taken 24 ſoldiers for their guard. 
Aſter having march'd two or three nights 
for coolneſs, they overtook a Dutch cara- 
van; but the night aſter, the Dutch ha- 
ving ſet out about midnight, the Engliſh, 
together with our author and the guard, 
begun their march ſoon after; when at 
the entry into a wood, their trumpeter 
(of which every caravan and troopofhorſe 
has one) ſounded his trumpet, which our 
travellers rightly judging to be a villain- 
ous ſignal to the Resboutes, put themſel ves 
in a poſture of defence. Our author and 


an Engliſh merchant got out of their coach, 


and giving four fuſees, which they had, to 


the reſt of the ugliſb, who were in ano- 
ther coach, they got a horſeback, with 
only piſtols and their ſwords, giving or- 
ders not to fire 'till they were ture of do- 
ing execution, 


They had ſcarce time to put their 


{mall troop in order, when the Reſ= fights the 


boutes iſſu'd out of the wood in clu- Res- 


ſters upon them, and coming near the 
coach where the Eugliſb were, the 4 
fuſees brought down three, and wound- 
ed ſeveral others. But the rogues, truſt- 
ing to their numbers, preſs'd forward, 
killd two ſoldiers, with their arrows. 


Mr. Mandel ſioe had one arrow in the 


boutes, 


mel of his ſaddle, and his buff coat ſav'd 


him from being kill'd by two javelins 
thrown at him. But two of the Resboutes 
having ſciz'd his bridle to carry him 
off, the Engliſh merchant, who had an 


arrow ſticking in his turbant, came ſea- 


ſonably to his relief, and diſpatching one 


of them, gave him time to kill the other; 
But they had been oyerpower'd by num- 
bers, if the noiſe of the trumpet firſt; and 


then of the guns, had not brought 10 ſol- 


diers ba k from the Dutch cara van; and 


the Resboutes believing they were all 


7 M | return d. 
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return'd, fled into the wood; after ha- 
ving loft fix men, and others were much 
wounded, whom they carried off The 
Europeans had two kill'd and eight 
wounded. They continued upon their 
guard for ſome time, but ſaw the 
rogues no more, What became of the 


and ar- 
ri ves ſafe 
£4 Surat. 


arriv d at Surat, upon St. Stephen's day. 
The next day Mr. Metwold reſign'd 
his office of chief director of the Euglii 
company into the hands of Mr. Fremlimg, 
and in a few days took ſhip and fell down 
to Daman, with intention to ſail along 
the Decan coaſt to Goa, where the late 
director had ſome affairs of the company 
to adjuſt before he went to England, + 
Jau. 5, the Mary ſet fail from the 


From 
thence be 


ſer ſailro Mr. Mandel ſſoe aboard, and in fix days 
Goa. came to an anchor under the fort of De- 
guard, within a mile of Goa, where they 
were complimented in name of the Por- 
tugueſe vice-roy, by a captain of the fort, 
and foon after the commodore of the 
galleons came aboard them. Mr. Met- 
wold taking our author along with him, 
went up the river, in a pinnace to Goa. 
Here they ſtaid 10 days, had an audience 
of the vice-roy, and were entertain'd by 
the Portugneſe quality living in that city, 
and particularly by the governor of Mo- 
ſambic, who happen'd to be at Goa at 
that time. They were likewiſe treated 
by the Jeſuites, who ſhew'd them their 
church and convent, which were rich and 
magnificent: But the altar dedicated to 
St. Francis Xavier, the apoſtle of the 
Indies, was by far the richeſt in the 
church. | It is the cuſtom! of thoſe fathers 
to ſpare no coſt upon adorning the al- 
tars dedicated to the ſaints of their own 
order: An inſtance of which is the al- 
tar of Ignatius Loyola, in the Grand 
JESU at Rome, which is the richeſt of 
any in that city, or perhaps in the whole 
world.] | | | 
The Jeſuites at Gog entertain'd them 
with an account of the miracles ſaid to 
have been wrought by Xavier. They al- 
ſo ſhew'd them a well-built hoſpital for 
1000 ſick people, which is under their 
direction. 
Goa de. The city of Goa is the chief of all the 
ſeriv'd. Portugueſe colonies in the Eaſt Indies, 
where the vice-roy lives in great ſtate. 
This city is in the kingdom of Decan, 
or Cuncan, in an iſland made by a river 
ſix miles from the ſea, in the latitude 
of 15 degrees. 
ſtands is ſo barren, that it is with great 
care that they can rear a few fruit trees. 
But the city is plentifully ſupplied of ne- 
ceſſaries from two neighbouring iſlands, 
Salſette and Bardis, and likewiſe from 
the adjacent continent. So that in ſpite 
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trumpet we are not told; but they ar- 


road of Surat, with Mr. Metwold and 


The iſland on which Goa 


for a crown, and for the ſame price they 
fold fix ſucking pigs, or ten pullets. 

The ſtrength of Goa conſiſts in the ri- 
ver and fort De-guard, which commands 
it; for the city has no walls, 

The inhabitants are, for the moſt part, 
Portugueſe, either by father and mother, 
which gives the name of Caſtiges, or clic 


mother, call'd Meft;zes; but in three or 
tour generations, they grow of the colour 
of the native Indians. 

The Portugueſes here are all gentle- 
men, whatever they were at home, For, 
it is obſery'd of them, that when they 
come to the cape of Good Hope, in their 
voyagetothe Indies, every man takes the 
Don before his name: And it is good ſport 
to the Eugliſb and Dutch to ſee the punc- 
tilio and ceremony they uſe in their viſits 
to one another, 

Our author tells of a cuſtom the wo- 
men of that country have to enjoy the 
company of white men, of whom they 
are-diſtraQtedly fond. Being ſo clofe kept 
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of a blockade the Duteh had made in the 
mouth of the river, a hog was ſold at Goa , 


1 


I: 1: in 
habired 


by Port. 
%% | of a Portugueſe father, and an Indian gucle. 


The vo. 


at home, that they are never ſeen in the men: . 


ſtreets, they make up their preſerves, 
drink, with the juice of an herb, they 
call Doutro, but the Turks and Perſians 
give it the name of Datula (ſomewhat 
like Bear's foot) this preparation they 
give to their husbands, who are thereby 
ſtupified for 24 hours, ſo that they are 
depriy'd of all ſenſe or motion, during that 
time, whilſt ſome favourite ſla ve goes 
abroad. for a gallant to Madam. But 
applying cold water to the ſoles of the 
feet, wakes them out of this lethargy as 
dut of a ſound ſleep. And he ſays, that 
the reſtraint under which the Portu- 
gueſes keep the women at Goa, added to 
their natural inclinations, makes them take 
opportunities of gratifying their paſſion, 
even at the riſque of their lives. 

But their manner of treating the ſol- 
diers there, notwithſtanding the many 
enemies they have to encounter, both 
Indians and Europeaus, ſeems very odd: 
For we are told, that they are not 
liſted under any certain officer, or in 
any ſtanding regiments, unleſs it be 
when they are actually attack'd; for, 
at all other times, they are leſt to ſtarve, 
or rob upon the highway. And, our 
author ſays, that ten or twelve of them 
live in a hut together, having only two 
or three ſuits of clothes among them, 
which they wear by turns, when they 
go out to beg, or purchaſe what or how 
they can, to ſubſiſt themſel ves, and thoſe 
who ſtay at home for want of clothes. 

Notwithſtanding the bigotry of the 


—_ 


| Portugueſes, they gave free liberty of 
their religion to the Jews at Goa, vow 
ther 


or fo come a 
gallent:, 


Their 


oldiers. 
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ther born among them, or come thither 


Their 
ſleves. 


from Paleſtine. 


[ But this is the leſs to 
be wonder d at, when we conſider the 
great number of Jews who have always 
been in Portugal itſelf, altho' in later 


* the inquiſition has made them pro- 
fe 


$ themſelves Roman Catholicks. 

They are fſery'd at Goa by great 
numbers of ſlaves of both ſexes, whom 
the Portugueſes keep in great ſubjection, 
and ſell their children as they would a 
cow or a ſheep, unleſs the father has 


pick'd up any pence to redeem the infant 


The trade 
of Goa. 


at a fortnight old. Their ſla ves coſt 
them little ex pence, their food being mi- 
ſerable, and the clothing only a little 
coarſe calicoe to cover their nakedneſs. 

The people who inhabit the adjacent 
country are Pagans, and, for the moſt 
part, Banians. They are ſo ſuperſti- 
tious, that if they fee a crow as they 
go abroad upon any bulineſs, they im- 
mediately return home, and undertake no 
buſineſs that day; | as ſome of my coun- 
trymen go to bed, if any unhallowed mor- 
tal ſhould overſet a falt at table. 

The chief trade of the Portugueſes 


is to Bengal, Pegu, Molacca, China, and | 


Gamboia. But there is likewiſe a con- 
ſiderable traſfick carried on by ſtrangers, 
either Jews or Mahometans, from this 
place to the Red Sea, with ſpices. All 
goods imported or exported pay 8 per 
cent. duty; but the officers are very mo- 
derate in exacting it, whick is not or- 
nary in other parts. Beſides, if any mer- 
chant exports goods (which have once paid 
duty) becauſe he cannot ſell them, he is 
not oblig d to pay again; by which they 


often cheat the cuſtom-houſe, entring the 


Malabar. 


s they have fold, under their own 
names, that the cuſtom may be 1ay'd to 
the buyer. 

Having ſtaid till the 2oth of January 
at Goa, Mr. Metwold having finiſh'd 
his buſineſs there, they went down the 
river, and went aboard their own ſhip, 
and were ſaluted from the galleons and the 
fort, which the Mary rcturn'd with 20 guns. 
They ſet fail the 22d for the coaſt of 
Malabar, having: had information, that 
a rich Engliſh ſhip had been taken by the 
Moors, in her way from Bantam, after 
a brave defence, and having blown up 
1200 Moors, who had boarded her. Mr. 
Metwold's deſign was to ranſom the cap- 
tain, and ſuch others as might have been 
taken. But having met with three Engliſh 
ſhips they were inform'd of their being re- 
leas'd before. Notwithſtanding that, they 
went along the coaſt of Malabar, and 
ſtop'd at Cananor, where the Portugueſes 
had a good fleet. 

This country of Malabar all along the 
coaſt from Goa to cape Comorin, was for- 
merly under the dominion of one monarch , 


but when their king, Sarama Perima! 
embraced the Mahometan religion, and, 
out of a ſenſeleſs zeal for devotion, reſign'd 
his crown to be near the ſepulchre of the 
prophet, he divided his kingdom into 4, 
WS. Cananor, Cochin, Chant, and Cali- 
cut: But with this condition, that the 
three former ſhould be tributary to the 
latter, and therefore he gave the title of 
Zamorin, or emperor, to him whom he 
appointed king of Calicut. 

As they parted from Cananor, they 
law a good number of ſhips, which 
they took for Malabar pirates, as indecd 
they were, and haying preparcd to fight 


them, they came up with them in the 


night; but the weight of the Engliſh artil- 
lery, and the good management of the ſea- 
men, ſoon gave them enough of them, for, 
with the firſt broadſides, they ſunk two, 
and diſabled four more; fo that they re- 
tir'd, nor had they any ſtomach to renew 
the attack the next morning: So the 
Engliſh ſhip held her courſe towards 
the iſland of Ceylan, of which we 
have already given a particular deſcrip- 
tion. 

What elſe is in Mr. Mandel/lve's voy- 
age to England containing only a deſcrip= 
tion of part of the Indies, as he had it 
from the Engliſh, with whom he fail'd, 
and that very ſhort and imperſect, to- 
gether with an account of ſuch parts of 
Africk as*they touch'd at, which we ſhall 
reſerve to the third book of our TRA. 
VELLER, We ſhall only add from this 
author, that aſter having ſpent the 
months of March, April, May, and 
June, in ſtruggling with ſeveral ſtorms, 
and been as far as the cape of Good 
Hope, they were, by ſtreſs of weather, 
blown back as far as Madagaſcar, and 
came to an anchor in St. Auſtin's bay, 
on the ſouthweſt coaſt of that Hand, up- 
on the 2d of July; and having ſtaid 
there till the 19th of Auguſt, they ſet fail 
for the cape, and, having doubled it, 
they arriv'd at St. Helen's, October 6, 
and Dec. 16, came to an anchor in the 
Downs. But here they were in greater 
dariger than they had been during their 
voyage of 12 months. For, there being 
ſome men of war in the Downs, the ad- 


miral invited the director to dinner, Who 


carried our author along with him; but 
as they were going back to their ſhip, af- 
ter having been royally entertain'd, a 
ſudden ſtorm carried them out to ſea, 
where, after they .had labour'd hard four 
hours, they made up to a ſhip which had 
been driven from her anchors, where they 
had ſome ſhelter from the water, of which 
their boat was full, and the next day re- 
coyer'd their ſhip, which had out-rid the 
ſtorm. From the Downs they came up 


the river, and the late director being met 


by 


Ceylan. 
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by the chief of the Eaſt- India company |duced to the king, and, after a ſtay of 


at Blackwall, he and our author were | three months, went home to his own coun- 
brought in a coach to London, where Mr. |try by way of Flanders and Holland, 
Mandel floe had the honour to be intro- !arriving at Gotrorp, May 1, 1640. 


* Salmon 
vol.1.p.1 
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CH A P. VIII. 


A deſcription of China, taken from a Diſcourſe of 
the Kingdom of China in Spaniſh; Engiiſhd by 
Mr. Park, 1589; from Purchas; from friar Do- 
minic Navarette's account of the empire of China, 
about the year 1650; from father Le Comte, jeſu- 


ite, in 1686; and others. 


AVING given as full an account 

of two of the largeſt empires of 
Aſia, viz. the Mogul's, and that of 
Perſia, as our deſign would admit, we 
now proceed to the great empire of China, 
which with the kingdoms depending upon 
and tributary to it, takes in the whole 
eaſtern continent of A//a, lying from 20 
degrees n. lat. to 55 deg. (the northermoſt 
part of Tartary being now ſubject to the 
emperor of China.“) 

As this country has been but lately 
known, I queſtion whether the accounts 
we have of it are altogether to be de- 
pended upon ; the diſputes between the 
Jeſuites, and thoſe of the other orders of 
the church of Rome (from whom we 
have the only relations of that vaſt 
empire) having made them contradict one 
another, and their zeal for the different 
parties engag'd in the controverſy, ha- 
ving turn'd all their narratives of China 
into diſputes of religion, at leaſt ſo blend- 
ed them, that it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 


between points of religion and matters of 


civil life, among the Chineſes. For in- 
ſtance. 

The Dominicans and Franciſcans, in 
their accounts of the religion of the 
Chineſes, repreſent them as idolaters, for 
worſhipping Confucius, and their depart- 
ed anceſtors; but the Jeſuites (who in- 
dulge them in that idolatry) pretend that 
their ceremonies of kneeling before the 
images of Confucius and their deceas'd fa- 
thers, is an innocent piece of reſpe& 
to ſuch as have behay'd well in their 
lives. Let them adjuſt that diſpute 
among themſelves, becauſe, if what 
they lay of Confucins's life and doctrine 
be true, I ſhould as ſoon worſhip his 
image as ſome who have been canoniz'd 


of late days: That is, I would neither 


worſhip one or the other. And indeed 


— 


us d by the miſſionaries in China againſt 
the Chineſes worſhipping Confucius, and 
the other images they found among them, 
which will not equally hold againft the 
image of any ſaint they carried with them: 
And with what face they conld urge 
the natives of India to give over the wor- 
ſhip of images made in their country, to 
worſhip others made in Europe, I confeſs 
I cannot ſee: The beſt argument that 1 
know againſt idolatry is, that it is a- 
gainſt the duty we owe to the ſupreme 
being, to give that honour'to another, 
which is due to GOD alone: And that 
it is expreſsly forbidden by divine au- 
thority, to worſhip any other but GOD. 
And theſe were very proper topicks for 
thoſe reyerend fathers to have inſiſted up- 
on with the Chineſes, againſt their ima- 
ges of all kinds : But, to tell them, it 
was idolatry to worſhip Confucius, or their 
dead parents, and, at the ſame time, to 
make it a duty to worſhip St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, or St. Ignatius Loyola, 
ſeems a little inconſiſtent, eſpecially ſince 
they had not language enough to make 
them underſtand their diſtinction between 
Latreia and Dulia, or, if they had, the 
latter was all that the Chineſes meant to 
pay to Confucius, if the Jeſuites have 
fairly repreſented them. But this only 
by the by. 


. 


the empire of China. 


0 HERE is great diſagreement a- 

mong authors, as to the antiquity, 
name, extent, 
this great empire. 


I cannot ſee what argument could be 


years after a different manner than they do 


now, | 


Of the origine, ſituation, and diviſion of 


Book II. 


Aut bers 
diſagree 
and even fituation, of ;þ,y; 


Their own accounts the nt 
(either miſunderſtood by the miſiionaries 7 
who tell us of them, or computing their 


uit) of 


Cha 
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. 


now, or forging pretended old records 
out of an affectation of antiquity j have 
given us names and hiſtories of their kings 
long before the flood, nay before the cre- 
ation. But, not to trouble ourſelves, nor 
the reader, with uſeleſs diſputes of that 
kind, it is agreed by all, that China is a 
very ancient monarchy. The Diſcourſe 
of the Kingdom of China (written in Spa- 
niſh by F. Mendoza, who was ſent am- 
baſſador from the Spaniſh court to China, 


and tranſlated by Mr. Parke) makes the 


name of their firſt king Vitey, and ſays, 
that from him to Tæingon, who built the 
great wall (of which hereafter) there were 
116 kings, of the poſterity of their firſt 


monarch; but, that the people, being diſ- 


guſted at the drudgery he put them to, 


in making that prodigious wall, conſpir' d 
againſt Trin gon, and murder'd both him 
and his ſon, and fo transfer'd the govern- 
ment into another family. Aſter this 
there were ſeveral © changes, during the 
ſpace of 2000 years, to Boneg, who was 
emperor when this friar was ſent to Chi- 
na, by Philip II. king of Spain. 

But F. Navarette ſays, that there ne- 
ver was ſuch a king there as /7tey, but that 
their firſt king was call'd Fo Hi: And 
that from him to the year 1675, there 
had paſs'd 4559 years, which makes the 
beginning of the Chineſe monarchy to 
have been within little more than 70 
years aſter the flood. With this account 
father Le Comte agrees, and adds, that 
their kings had chang'd 22 different fami- 


lies, as well they might in 4500 years. 


What part of that which we now call 
China was under the dominion of their 
firſt kings, it is to no purpoſe to enquire; 
no doubt it encreas'd by the ſame methods 
that other monarchies and ſtates did; 
viz. by invading their leſs powerful or 
leſs ſucceſsful neighbours; but, at pre- 
ſent, . the Chineſe monarchy is one of the 
largeſt in the world, being, fince the ad- 
dition of Tartary, 2040 miles, from ſouth 
to north. 

It is true all that track of country 
is not properly China, but ſince it is un- 
der one ſovereign, it is with propriety 
enough call'd the empire of China, altho' 
for the better underſtanding of the geo- 
graphy of it, we ſhall lay ſomething of 
them ſeparately. 

Proper China is that track of ground 
which lies between the iſland of Hainan 
in 19 deg. n. lat. and the great wall, 
formerly mention'd, which runs along the 
whole breadth of China, from welt to eaſt, 
in 39 and 40 degrees of latitude, and falls 
into the Kang Sea, between Pekin and 
Leotung. So that the length of China 
from the Indian ſea, to that wall, is 20 
degrees, or 1200 miles, and much the 
ſame in breadth. 

No. XIX. 7. 
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The Chineſe Tartary lies north from the Tartar ? 
wall as far as to the 55th deg. of n. lat. 
and is bounded on the eaſt by the ſea of Co- 
rea, and the land of Jeſſs ; upon the ſouth, 
by the wall of China; on the weſt by Muſ- 
covite Tartary; and on the north, by a 
country as yet unknown. This is the A- 
atick Scythia of the ancients. It was of 
old divided into ſmall kingdoms, and there 
are petty kings there ſtill, but are no 
better than vice-roys to the emperor of 
China. But at preſent that country is 
but indifferently inhabited, vaſt colon es 
having been tranſplanted from thence i © 
China, ſince the union of the two nations, 
or rather the conqueſt of China by the 
'Tartars, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereaf- 
ter. 'The Tartars who remain'd in their 
own country ſtill live after their old man- 
ner, ſpending their time in hunting and 
riding; and, if they are not ſo polite as 
the Chineſgs, they are braver, and more 
hardy, as their neighbours farther ſouth 
found to their coſt the laſt century. They 
axe not very fond of cultivating much 
land; a little bread ſerves them, and the 
furniſh themſelves with fleſh by hunting. 

They have excellent horſes, of which they 
ſend a good number every year to Pekjy. 
The moſt remarkable thing of this coun- 
try is the great quantity of Genſing, 
which, in their language, ſignifies Man- 
plant; 10,000 Tartars are yearly em- 
ploy'd to.gather of it for the emperor of 
China. Itlikewiſe abounds in furs. But 
to return to China. 

This great country is not call'd Chi- .,, _ 
na by its inhabitants, if we may believe f China, 
Navarette, for they change the name 
of the kingdom almoſt with every new 
King. The Portugueſes gave it the name 
of China, which ſSnifics Silk in the lan- 
guage of the country. | 

It was formerly much infeſted by in- The fr. 
curſions from the Tartars; fo that a- mous wall 
bove 1900 years ago, Tzinzon (as Men- 388 
doza calls him) or Cing Xi Hoang, (as and Tar- 
Navarette) built a wall quite croſs the tary. 
frontiers, which, with the windings they 
were forced to make in it, made it 1500 
miles in length, 3o cubits high, and 12 
thick. To build this ſtupendous wall, 
the emperor order'd 3 men out of 1c, 
through the whole Kingdom to be em- 
ploy'd in it. It was of dry ſtone, but fo 
exactly join'd, that one could not drive à 
ſmall nail between the joints. After the 
building this wall, which was finiſh'd 
in 5 years, with towers at proper di- 
ſtances, the king appointed a million of 
ſoldiers for a conſtant guard at thoſe 
towers. | 

But, in after ages, the Chineſe having en- 
larg'd their dominion beyond this wall, were 
poſſeſs'd of Leoatum or Leotung, they had 


' ſometimes commerce in a friendly manner 
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with the Tartars, and at other times were. 


at war with them. About the middleof the 
laſt century, one of the princes of the 


caſt Tartars having ſent a complaint 


to Pekin of ſome hardſhips done. to his 
ſubjects, by the Chineſe merchants, near 

the great wall, the emperor, lighting 

the Tartar's meTage, provok'd him to 

raiſe an army, with which he enter'd the 
rovince of Leoatum, to revenge the in- 

* 7. e Juries done to his people. Ouſanguey was 
Com:e's ſent by the king againſt the TJartars, who 
and Na- carried on the war, . for ſome time, with 


nettes equal ſucceſs on both ſides. 


travels in 
Ching. 


But, whilſt the emperor was living 
careleſsat Pekin, witha garriſon of o, ooo 
TO men about him, a more dangerous war 
in China. hroke out, in the heart of his dominions. 
| Li Kung Xu was head of this rebellion, 
who, having rais'd an army, and been 
receiy'd in ſeveral chief cities of the king- 
dom, march'd with his victoxious forces 
to Pekin, in April, 1644. The emperor 
was kept a ſtranger te the progreſs the 
rebel had made, the eunuchs, who alone 
had. acceſs to him, being in the plot. So 
that Li Kung Xu had the gates of Pekin 
open'd to him, and the garriſon join'd his 
army. | 
The emperor then too late took the 
alarm, but, reſolving to die a king, 
mounted his horſe, and would have for- 
ced his way, at the head of 600 of his 
guards ſtilFwith him, or have died with 
them. But they having likewiſe deſerted 
to the uſurper, the unfortunate monarch, 


taking his daughter by the hand, led her 


into the garden, and there, to prevent 
5 their falling into the traitor's hands, he 
kill'd her with his ſword, and hang'd him- 
(elf. 
Upon the report of the King's death, 
his empreſs, together with many others, 
whoſe untainted loyalty hinder'd them 
from expecting or deſiring any fayour from 


him who had betrayed his maſter, made 


likewiſe away with themſelves. Others 

fell into the uſurper's hands, and, among 

the reſt, the father of Ouſanguey. The 

Li Kung uſurper, 

2 * emperor, forced the old gentleman to write 

Jurps the to his fon to own Li Kung Xu, ſince 
throne of to his 10n to g , | 

China. he had got poſſeſſion of the throne, and ſo 

was King de Fatto, and withal preſs'd 

him to it from the conſideration of ſa- 

ving his old father's life. But Ouſan- 

Greet guey (like our brave countryman at Ber- 

3 wick, upon a like occaſion, when his ſons 

be were threaten'd) return'd an anſwer wor- 

thy of himſelf. That his obligations to his 

prince aud country were prior to any o- 

ther ties; that if his father continued in 

his allegiance to the royal family, there 

was no danger be would refuſe for his 

ſafety, but his honour and conſcience for- 

bade him to turn traitor to ſave his life; 


who now took the title of 


| alty, 


of 0 
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and if his father had renounced his loy- 
be ſhould be aſbam d to be eſteem ! 
His ſon. | l 
Ibe uſurper, upon the return of the 
meſſenger, march'd againſt Ouſanguey, 
carrying his father along with him, and 
finding the loyal general in a ſtrong city, 
which he was reſolv'd to defend, he ſent 
him word, that unleſs he ſurrender'd, he 
would put his father to death in fight of 
the walls, and upon his refuſal was as 
good as his word; which ſo exaſperated 
Ouſangney, that finding himſelf uncapable 
of pulling don the uſurper by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Chineſes, who had generally 
re volted or ſubmitted, he had recourſe: to 
a deſperate remedy; but ſuch an one as 
cannot blame him for, becauſe he conld 
not foreſce that his countrymen would be 
ſuch poltroons as to ſubmit to a foreign 
yoke ſo tamely as they did; and therefore 
they were chargeable with the conſe- 
quences of it, and not he. The caſe was 
this. | 22 
Ouſanguey finding that Li Kung Eu 
had ſuch a party 1n Ching, that there 
was no proſpect of reſtoring the royal 
family with the ſmall army under his 
command, 
tars, then his enemies, 


crown, if they would join with him 
to drive the uſurper from the throne. 
Aun Chi, the Tartar prince, readily 
accepting the propoſals, made peace with 
the general, and join'd him with an 
army of 80,000 horſe. This new al- 
liance ſtruck ſuch a damp upon Li Kung 
Eu, that he retir'd to Pekin, with the 
contederate army at his heels. But his 
courage failing him, notwithſtanding his 
numbers, as ſoon as he heard of their ha- 


ving paſs'd the wall (which they did ei- 


ther .by ſurprize, or by . inte- 
reſt) he plunder'd the treaſury of Pekin, 
and made a retreat to the province of 
Xen Si, which probably was his own 
nat ive country, or the place where he had 
begun the rebellion. 

But Onſanguey having got poſſeſſion 
of Pekin, purtued the uſurper with a 
part of the army, leaving the Tartar 
prince to put matters in order, till he 
ſhould break the neck of the uſurpation, 
which he happily perform'd, and alſo re- 
coyer'd the treaſure which had been carried 
away. But the Tartar, during his ab- 
fence, had ſo manag'd the Chineſe nobili- 
ty, that, to the great ſurprize of Ouſan- 


guey, they had declar'd him emperor ; . 
and he ſent a ſecret order to his own coun- ſurp te 
try, inviting the Tartars from all quar- Hf 


ters to come to Pekin. 

The general diſſembling his diſlike, ac- 
cepted of 2 or 3 provinces, with the ti- 
tle of king, under the new emperor. His 

dehgn 


ſent propoſals to the Tar- ,;... 
| offering them guey 
the friendſhip of the true heir of the bring: i» 


Chap. VIII. 
deſign was to get at a diſtance from this 
ſecond uſurper, and as ſoon as he ſhould 
be in a condition, to declare war againſt 
him, which he did ſoon after with good 

ſucceſs, and Navarette, Who was in Chi- 
n about that time, fays, that a couſin 

german of the late emperor was pro- 
claim'd k ing at Nankin. But the Chi- 
neſes tamely ſubmitting to the yoke of 
the foreigners, and, unluckily for China, 


from ſtep to ſtep, by the force of 2 _ 
ing army, till at laſt they ſuffer'd him to 
people Pekin with Tartars : And, as a 

great condeſcenſion, the new citizens 
vouchſaf d to let the old proprietors build 

a new eity for themſel ves, joining to the 
old one. 

Thas China and Tartary became u- 
nited, and continue ſo to this day, by 
the abject ſpirits of the Chineſes at firſt, 
who, altho' they then had above 200,000 
men in arms, and might have rais'd 
200, oo more, ſuffered themſelves to be 
enſlav'd by leſs than 80, oo. And were 
oblig d to conform to the cuſtoms and 

habit of the Tartars, that they might 
not diſcover the ſmallneſs of the num- 
ber of their inſolent maſters, and, out of 
mere ſhame, ſtir up the women to extir- 
pate them, ſince the men had loſt their 
ſpirit. | | 

It is very true that Tartary gain'd 
1er nothing by the union; for (as it muſt hap- 
leine 1. pen in all unions between rich and power- 
=3 to ful kingdoms, and thoſe which are poor 
China. and ſmall) Tartary became a province to 
China, and, altho' thoſe Tartars, who 
were tranſplanted to China, made a good 
exchange; yet the Tartar emperors Toon 


Tartary 


became Chineſes in good policy; and Tar- 


tary, before independent, now, recciy'd 
their laws from Pein. 

Having now ſhew'd how China came 
to be united to Tartary, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to give the diviſion of it. But here 
we are plagued with a confuſion of names, 
it being ſo hard to pronounce the Chineſe 
language right. However, not to puzzle 
our reader with odd ſounds, we ſhall ſet 
them down as the moderns generally write 
them. N | 

China then is generally divided into 15 

The 16 Provinces, viz. Quantum, Fokein, Chechi- 
pevinces am, Nankin, Xantum, Pekin, Xanſi, Xen/t, 
7 China. Suchuen, Tunan, and Quamſi. Theſe 11 
being the outward provinces quite round, 
within the wall, beginning from the ſouth 
coaſt, and going, by the eaſt, north, weſt, 
and ſo ſouth; within which 11 provinces 
are the other 4 in the heart of the country, 
vi. Queycheu, Kiam-ſi, Huquam, and 
Honan. To theſe muſt be added Leoa- 
tum, benorth the wall, which makes a 


16th province in proper China, before the 
union. 


A deſcription of China. 


the ſouth ſouth-eaſt part of the circle. 


the brave general dying, they yielded 


China, properly ſo call'd, is near the 
figure of a circle, and the 11 provinces, 
firſt-mention'd above, go round the inſide 
of the circle, in the order there ſet down. 


So that Quantum, begins the round, on ons: 
Its capital 


chief city is Canton, as it is in our Atlas, Canon.) 


juſt under the tropic of Cancer: And is 


the place whither the firſt Spaniſh miſſion- 

aries went, from the Manila iſlands. 

The next to that, within the circle, 
towards the north-caſt, is the province of 
Fokein, whole capital is Focheu, about . © 
the latitude of 26 degrees. Between theſe 2 — 
two provinces lies the iſland of Formoſa, cheu. 
to the caſt-ward of them; of which we 

ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. Che- 

Chekiam is the next to Fokein towards kum 
the north, and has, for its capital, Ham- Cap. 
chen, in 31 degrees. ran 

The next province is Nankin, whoſe © 
capital is in 33 deg. and bears the ſame 
name with the province, altho' it is like- 
wiſe call'd Kiamnen. It was once the 
{eat of the emperors, untill the frequent 
wars with the Tartars, made them change 
it for Pekin, that they might be ſo much 
nearer to obſerye the motions of that 
warlike people. Kiam, the greateſt river 
of China, runs through this province. 

Xantum is the next, and lies upon the 4. Nn; 
coaſt of the Cang Sea, which is north tum. cap. 
from it. The capital of this province is Cinan. 
Cinan. 

Between this and the great wall, is the 
province of Pekin, in whoſe capital, of 6 Petin; 
the ſame name with the proyince, is the cap. the 
reſidence of their emperors ; and of which Ve. 
we ſhall give a farther deſcription by 
and by. 

 Xanſe lies along the great wall weſt= 
ward from Pekin. Its capital is Tayven. 
This province is divided by the Hoanbo, 
or yellow river, from 

Xenſr, which is the firſt province of the 8 Xenſi, 
weſtern part of China from the great . Si- 
wall, and runs a conſiderable way to- 
wards the ſouth. The capital of this pro- 
vince is Sigan. | 

Suchuan is the next farther ſouth, where 9. Suchu- 
the country turns towards ſouth-eaſt, Its an cap. 
capital is Chimtu, or Chingtu. — 

South-eaſt of Suchuan is Tunan, whoſe 10. Yu- 
capital has the ſame name. nan cap. 

Quamſi compleats the circumference of 28 cung 
the circle, and joins to the firſt province 11. 
mention d. It's capital is Queilin, All 8 
theſe are the provinces of China which (Veil. 
bound it on all ſides, having the caſt ſea, 
call'd the ſea of China, to the eaſt; the 
great wall ta the north; India beyond 
the Ganges on the weſt; and part of the 
ſea of China, with the iſland of Haynan, 
on the ſouth, 


The inward part of the circle is made u 


2. Fo- 


4. Nan- 
kin. cap. 
the ſame. 


7. Xanſi, 
cap. Tay- 


ven. 


of four proyinces, the firſt of which is 
Kiamſi, 


11. Ki- 


amſi, cap. 
Nankam 


13Quey- 


cheu, cap. 


Queyang 


14. Hu- 
quam, 
cap. Vu- 
cham. 
15, Ho- 


nan, cap. 
Calfum. 


1 6.Leoa- 
rum, cap. 


Xyniam. 


Chineſe 


Tartary. 


* Sce At- 


las, p- 
212. 


The ci- 


ties of 


Its capital is Nankam, in 30 degrees, 
by the ſide of a lake in our maps, 
between Chekiam and Suchnan, but much 
nearer to the firſt. 


AP 


* 
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Kiamſi, lying northward of Quantum: 


The next is Qteycheu, to the north 
of Quamſi, weſtward of Kiamſi, and 
caſt of part of the provinces of Suchuan 
and Tunan. The capital of this province 
is Queyane. | | 

. 2 is almoſt the centre of the 
circle. Its capital is Vucham, much the 
ſame with the name of the province. 

The laſt province mention'd within the 
wall is Honan, as much beyond the cen- 
tre northward, as Huquam is ſhort of it 
to the ſouth. Its capital is Caiſum. 

But, belides theſe 15 provinces, there 
is another, without the great wall, which 
was, long before the Tartar conqueſt, a 
part of the empire of China. This pro- 
vince is call'd Leoatum, or Leotung, and 
has the great wall and Cang ſea on the 
ſouth and part weſt; Corea on the eaſt; 
the mountains of Tartary on the north 
and weſt, Its chief city is Xymam. 

The Chineſe Tartary, north of this, is 
but little known to Exropeans. Our Eng- 


of others mention'd by thoſe who have 
deſcrib'd® that country. F. Le Comte 
reckons 160 firſt rate cities in China, 270 
of the ſecond ſort, and 1200 of the third, 
and this computation is excluſi ve of vil- 
lages, which he ſays are numberleſs, and 
likewiſe excluſive of 300 wall'd towns of 
great trade, but not worth obſerving in 
reſpect of the others. We ſhall only trou- 
ble the reader with a ſhort deſcription 
of Pekin, by which he may judge of the 
others. | p 

Pekin, or Pe King, (which, in the Chi- 


King, the ſouth court) being, as has been 
obſerv'd, the reſidence of the kings of 
China, is therefore look'd upon as the me- 
tropolis of the empire. * Ir ſtands in 
40 degrees, in a fertile plain, near the 
— wall ſo often mention'd. 
ormerly almoſt ſquare within a wall 
of about 12 miles circuit. (which is much 
about the ſame extent of Rome) But af- 
ter Zung Chi had brought a colony 
his Tartars to Pekin, he oblig'd the poor 
Chineſes to remoye out of the city, gra- 
ciouſly allowing them to build a new ci- 


of 


liſh Atlas * deſcribes it from 1ſbrand T des, 
as one province of China, under the name 
of Bogdoi, or Niuche, having the riyer 
Areun, and ſandy deſarts, which divide 
it "oe the Muſcovite dominions, on the 
weſt; the river Amour, which ſeparates it 
from the fame dominions on the north; 
the eaſtern ſea and part of Corea on the 
caſt, which divide it from the land of Jeſſo 
and Japan ; and Leoatung and the great 
wall on the ſouth. So that, according to 


ty on the other fide of the wall. 4 
juſt judgement upon them for ſuffering fo- 
reigners to get ſuch footing among them, 
as to be able to make laws for them. 
This addition to Pekin, altho” it ſpoil'd 
the regularity of the city, yet it has 
encreas d it conſiderably, it being now 
18 miles in circuit. 

Altho' this city is very populous, ſo 
that Le Comte ſays there are at leaſt 
2 millions of people in it, yet it ſeems 


Deſcrip. 


neſe language, ſignifies the North Court, tion ef 
to diſtinguiſh it from Nankin, or Nan Chin. 


Le 


Comte 
It was voyage. 


Pekin 
ver) pe- 
pulou:. 


this computation, it is 360 miles in length 
and 5401n breadth. The Chineſe Tartars 
are repreſented by Tdes, as avow'd wor- 
ſhippers of the devil, and profeſs'd conju- 
rers, at leaſt in the country about Nan- 
ton, which he makes the firſt city from 
the river Argun, ſubject to China. Their 
houſes are only huts of clay, cover'd with 
reeds, or {mall bamboos, with a pillar 
in the middle, hung with the entrails of 
beaſts, bows and arrows, all which they 
worſhip. Their kitchen furniture are two 
kettles, one for tca, and another for boi- 
ling victuals. The people are well-ſhap'd, 
but the handfomeſt of the women often 
carried off by the Mandarins, or gover- 
nors, whether they be maids or wives; 
which they are forced to reckon an ho- 
nour, becauſe they dare not reſent it. 
But the extent of this country is not 
known, and there is ſo little of certainty 
to be found in the few accounts that are 
given of ſome parts of it, that we ſhall 
leave it to farther diſcoveries, and return 
to China. 

We have mention'd fixteen capital ci- 


a great deal more populous than it re- 
ally is, becauſe, there being no river 
to bring commodities by water, the 
ſtreets are crouded with paiſants and 
carriages, inſomuch that, at the opening 


paſſing the ſtreets near them, without 
being ſtop'd for ſome time. Beſides, the 
artificers donot work in their own houſes, 
but at the, houſes of thoſe who employ 
them ; fo that you meet an army of 
ſhoemakers, taylors, &c. going to work 
at different places, and multitudes of them 
ſtanding in the ſtreets for want of work. 
And then conſidering that all people of a- 
ny tolerable rank, go thro' the ſtreets a 
horſeback, and that the Mandarins, or 


bers of ſervants and hangers on; theſe 
things occaſion the ſtreets to be crowded 
like a fair, altho' no women appear in 
them. ; 

But indeed one would ſuſpect, that this 
computation of two millions of people, in 
6 leagues circuit, where all the houſes are 


ties in Ching, but there aregreat numbers 


only one ſtory high, was a miftake, but 
Le Comte fays the Chineſes take up but 


and ſhutting of the gates, there is no 


officers of ſtate, are attended by num 


half 


: 


Chap. VIII. 


The em- 
ors 
palace. 


The royal 
obſervg- 
tory at 
Pekin. 


half the room of the Europeans, and ſo 
by dividing their low houſes into a great 
number of rooms, they contain many peo- 
ple in a ſmall compaſs. 

The ftreets are very ftrait, - being built 
from wall to wall, only croſs'd by other 
ſtreets, reaching from the other two walls, 
and the great ſtreets are 120 foot broad, 
and thoſe of trade open all along, and ſet 
out with thoſe commodities they have to 
ſell; and generally painted, and ſome- 
times gilded boards, containing an account 
of what they have to diſpoſe of. 

There are no dwelling-houſes worth 
deſcribing, except the palace, which is a 
kind of city of itſelf ; for, it has not only 
the emperor's apartment, and the place for 
his women, but likewiſe the houſes of the 
officers of ſtate, and large courts for arti- 
ficers of different trades, who are conſtant- 
ly at work for his majeſty's ſervice. Theſe 
la mention'd are outer courts, but ſepa- 
rated from the city by a wall. The inner 
palace is a ftately building, and has 9 
courts with arches, thro' which you muſt 
paſs to come at the emperor's apartment, 
where no body lives except the emperor, 
his women, and eunuchs. The portico of 
that apartment is ſupported by ſtately 
Pillars of white marble, into which you 
aſcend by ſteps of the ſame, and the walls 
and cicling painted and gilt, and mix'd 
with glaz'd yellow tiles, make a glaring 
ſhow. But this pile wants that uniformi- 
ty and taſte which à regular architect 
would have given it. 

At every arch and court, you ſee ſome 
guards only arm'd with ſcimetars, and ſo 
mix'd with Mandarins and other officers 
of ſtate, who wait to do their homage to 
the emperor, that the guards ſeem more 
numerous than they really are. 

The women's apartment being only to 
be entur'd by eunuchs, our authors ſay 
little of them, and therefore we ſhall pals 
them over in ſilence. Only we ſhall take 
notice that the emperor is ſaid to have a 
great number of concubines, or, at leaſt, 
women, in his ſeraglio ; (for there are 
many there with whom he has never had 
any communication) but he chuſes out 3 to 
be his queens, and they are ſerv'd in great 
ſtate, but do not meddle with politicks. 

The Mandarins houſes, and courts of 
Juſtice (out of the palace) are low, like the 
other buildings. Of their temples we 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter. - 

But we muſt not omit the imperial ob- 
ſervatory, altho' F. Le Comte (with yery 
good reaſon, if it be no better than he has 
deſcrib'd it) will not allow it to be finer 
than any thing in Europe, according to 
the Eucomium which he ſays a mathema- 
tician gave of it. As youenter a large 
court, you ſee on the right the apartments 


of ſuch as have the care of the obſerva- 
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tory: Then you aſcerid by a narrrow ſtaircaſe 
to the top of a ſquare tower, contiguous; 
on one fide, to the city wall, but rais'd 
12 foot above it. Upon a platform roof, 
covering this tower, the Chineſe aſtro- 
nomers placed their inſtruments, vir. 
a celeſtial globe of 3 foot diameter, al- 
moſt oval, but bunglingly divided; and 
coarſly made; with other inſtruments like 
aſtronomical rings. In a lower room was 
{et a gnomon, and meridian line, but nei- 
exact, nor artfully done. But Verbeiſi, 
a Jeſuit, in great credit with the emperor 
of China, perſuaded him to pull down 
the old machines, and ſet up others, vis; 
I. 3 Armillaris Zodiacalis, of 
of ſix foot diameter. This is ſupported 
by 4 dragons, whoſe bodies, faſten'd to 
the ends of two brazen beams, bear up 
the ſphere. Four brazen lions ſupport the 
end of thoſe beams, all the animals being 
repreſented in the greateſt attitude of 
fierceneſs that art can put them in. The 
circles on the ſphere are divided both in 
the interior and exterior ſurface, by croſs 
lines, into 360 degrees each, and each 
degree into 60 min. and each min. into 6 
parts of 10 a-piece, mark'd by pins. 

2. Shæra Aquinottialis, of the ſame 
diameter with the former, ſtanding upon 
the back of a brazen dragon, 

3. Horizon Azimuthale, of the ſame 
diameter. This inſtrument iscompos'd of a 
large circle plac'd horizontally, The 
double index, which ſerves for a diame- 
ter, runs over all the limb, and carries 
with it a refangle triangle, the upper 
angle of which is faften'd to a beam rais'd 


perpendicular from the centre of the hori- 


zon. Four folded dragons make the in- 
ferior limb of the circle faſt, and two o- 
thers, winging about two ſmall columns, 
keep the triangle ſteady, | 

4. A Quadrant whole Radius is ſix 
foot. The limb of it is divided into por- 
tions of 10 ſeconds, The plummet of it 
weighs a pound, and hangs from the cen- 
tre by a braſs wire. The index moves ea- 
ſily round the limb. The ſeveral plates 
are faſten'd to a dragon folded in rings. 
The body of the quadrant hangs in the 
air, and a fix d axis runs thro' its centre, 
to turn it how you will; and, leſt its 
weight ſhould make it ſhake, and fo loſe 


its vertical poſition, the ends of the axis 


are fix'd to a beam on each ſide, 

5. A Sextant, whoſe radius is 8 foot. 
This is ſupported by a beam, the baſe of 
which is concave, faſtned with dragons, 
and croſs d in the middle by brazen pillars, 
on one end of which is an engine with 
wheels to move the inftrument. On this 
engine reſts the middle of a ſmall brazen 
beam, which repreſents the radius of a 
Sextant, and is faſtned to it. It's upper 


part 3 by a big cy lender, which 
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The por 
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is the center on - which the index turns; 


and the lower is extended 2 foot beyond 
the limb, that it may be graſp'd by the 
pulley that raiſes it. | 7 
6. A Celeſtial-Globe of ſix foot diame- 
ter. This is made of braſs exactly po- 
liſh'd; the ftars truly placed, and all the 
circles duly proportion'd, and the globe 
ſo well hang, that the leaſt touch moves 
it, and a child may elevate it to any de- 
gree. Upon the large hollow baſe, ſtand 
4 dragons, which ſupport a noble horizon, 


_ commendable for its breadth, ornaments, 


and workmanſhip. The meridian, in which 
the pole is fix'd, moves with the whole 
globe, to give it the elevation requir'd. 

Theſe machines being rais'd 10 foot 
from the floor, have marble ſtairs all round 
by which they are acceſſible. 

But the Chineſes were ſo fond of their 
old machines, and lame ſyſtem of aſtro- 
nomy, that the father, Who had prepared 
theſe new ones, was fain to procure a po- 
ſitive order from the emperor, to give 
them a ſanction. And ſo ignorant they 
were of the cauſe of eclipſes, that they 
thought they were occaſion'd by a dra- 
gon's attempting to devour the ſun and 
moon, at different times, and therefore 
they made a terrible noiſe with drums and 
braſs kettles, during an eclipſe either of 
ſun or moon, to frightenaway the monſter. 
It is no wonder then, if they could not 
calculate the time of an eclipſe before the 

jeſuits went among them. And altho” the 
more learned among the Chineſes are bet- 
ter inſtructed of late, yet the miſtake is 
kept up among the vulgar, and the learn- 
ed comply ſo far with them as to pray for 


the deliverance of thoſe planets from the 


power of the dragon. 
The next remarkable ſtructures in Pe- 


beauty conſiſts in their heighth, which 
makes them ſhew at a great diſtance. 
Each gate has a ſquare redoubt before it, 
Join'd to the walls of the city, on cach 
ſide of the gate; the area of which re- 
doubt is capable of drawing up 500 men 
in order of battle. And they have always 
guards at thoſe fortreſſes, beſides thoſe at 
the towers, which are at equal diſtances 
round the walls. The ditch without the 
wall is dry, but very broad and deep. 
We ſhall not trouble the reader with 
thedeſcriptionof any other cities in China, 
they being, for the moſt part. built one 
way, 012. of one ſtory, and defended by 
walls and ditches. But we muſt not paſs 


over the Porcelane tower of Nankin, 


which Le Comte lays is the nobleſt ſtruc- 


ture of all the caſt, The foundation is of 


brick with a rail of unpoliſh'd marble 
round it. The aſcent to the firſt hall is 
by 12 ſteps, on the ſeveral ſides of the 
octogon, which is the figure of the tower 


the Ta empties itſelf, lies the iſland of 


gueſes once drove a confiderable trade, till 


* 
= 
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to the top. At the landing place of the 
ſeveral ftairs, there is a gallery round ſa 
ported by pillars, the roof of which is co- 
vered with green ſhining tyles, and the 
cieling painted in different figures. The 
hall has no windows, but is lighted by 3 
large doors. From this firſt ſtory, you aſ- 
cend by an inconvenient ſtair, whoſe ſteps 
are 10 inches deep, to all the ſtories of 
the tower, which are nine; every one of 
thoſe having a pent-houſe jetting out, to 
go round it; but every ſtory growing nar- 
rower as they are higher. The wall of 
this tower is faced with Porcelane or China 
on the outſide, which gives it the name. 
Every ſtory has a diſtin& floor, and the 
rooms are all painted, or cover'd with var- 
niſh'd tyles. After the firſt floor, there 
are windows quite round in all the reſt, 
and niches for ſtatues between them, 
where are the images of their gods and 
other idols. There is a cupola at the top, 
out of which runs a ſpire with a golden 
ball aboye. This tower is reckon'd 200 
foot high. | 

Nankin, was, by much, a larger city 
than Pekjz, the old walls being about 48 
miles in circumference ; and ftill it is faid 
to have more ſouls in it than Pein, but 
either of theſe cities has more inhabitants 
than Zondon and Paris put together, if 
they who have given us the moſt modeſt 
computation of China have not miſtaken 
very much in theircalculation, 

The chief ports of this empire, are 
Canton, Macao, Emonui, and Nimpo ; 
that of Nankin, once a very famous har- 
bour upon the great river Xiam is now in 
a manner uſeleſs. 

The port of Canton in the province of Canton: 
Quantum, lies the moſt convenient for all 
the European and Indian trade, being in 
the moſt toutherly part of China. It lies 
upon the river Ta, and is one of the beſt 
harbours in the kingdom. Towards the 
water, it is detended by two high walls, 
with towers and caftles, and another 
wall equally guarded ſecures it on the 
land fide. This city would be one of the 
molt trading towns in Alia, if the Mau- 
darins did not hinder ſtrangers from ap- 
proaching the walls, and the merchants-of 
the city from trading with them, having 
themſelyes engrols'd all the traffick, 
and none but their factors have liberty to 
deal with foreigners. 

In the mouth of this gulf, into which Mac. 


Hearlours 


Macao, where there is very ſafe anchor- 
age for ſhipping, becauſe they are ſhel- 
ter'd from all forts of wind, by ſeveral 
little iſlands. In this place the Portu- 


partly by their own faulr, and partly by 
the Dutch, they were forced to give it up, 
at leaſt in a great degree, They have ſtill 
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a fort. in it, but the Dutch and Engliſh 


have a greater ſhare of the trade. and 


the Portugueſes are forced to ſubmit to 


all the impoſitions of the Mandarins, 


notwithſtanding their garriſon. 

Emonui or Ama, the next good harbour, 
isaniſland upon the coaſt of China, near the 
province of Fokein. The largeſt ſhips ride 


ſaſely there cloſe to the ſhore. This is a place 


of great trade, and has a Chineſe garriſon of 
-coomen. The Exgliſb have a factory there® 
Nimpo lies upon the coaſt in the pro- 


vince of Chikzam, and drives a vaſt trade 


to Japan, whither they carry .filks, ſu- 
gar, drugs and wine, which they exchange 
ior gold, ſilver and braſs, This port lies 
within two days failing of X7mo iſland. 
The worſt of this port is that the entry 
to it is ſhallow, not being above 13 foot 
water at the greateſt tide. 

About zo miles from Nimpo lies Cuſan 
or Cheuxan, an iſland of about 115 miles 
in compaſs, where ſhips ride very ſecure 
near the Engliſh factory at the weſt end 
of the iſland. There are about 200 mer- 
chants houſes, where they keep their 
ſtores, and employ their ſervants and ar- 
tiſts, but their families live at the town a 
mile farther from the ſea, a place wall'd, 
having 22 ſquare towers, ſome iron guns, 
and a garriſon of 4000 men. 

Having thus given a ſhort account of 
the diviſion of China proper, we muſt take 
notice of ſeveral kindoms which are ſaid 
to be tributary to that emperor. Of this 
ſort are reckon'd Tonguin and Siam on the 
weſt of China,and Corea on the north, be- 


ſides the iſlands of Formoſa and Aynan. 
As to the firſt two, there being ſome diſ- 


pute whether they are dependent, or in- 
dependent kingdoms, and as they are con- 
ſiderable dominions under their own kings, 
we ſhall refer them to another place, and 
ſhall here give a ſhort account of the three 
laſt. And firſt, | | 
Corea, Whether a kingdom or pro- 
vince, lies caſt from Leoatung and a 
part of Tartary. Some make it an 
iſland, but the laſt maps make it the 
«.caſt part of the continent, over againit 
« Japan, and the ſouth part of it is a 
<« peninſula. Some make Typa the north 
part of it, which extends as far as the 
river Amour; ſo that it extends from 
ſouth tonorthalmoſt7 20 miles, and from 
aſt to weſt about 240. It is divided into 
eight provinces, is generally populous, 
and has ſeveral rich cities, well inha- 
bited, and in form and ſtrength much 
« like thoſe of China. They have a 
king of their own, but tributary to 
the emperor of China. In habit, ſpeech, 
writing and religion they agree with 
the Chineſe, but give more liberty to 
the women, They have plenty of wheat 
and rice, fruit of all forts, and two 
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e harveſts. in a year. They make ſeveral 


{orts of paper, and curious writing pen- 

cils of wolves hair. Here is alſo the 

root Ginſeng ; and it is ſaid they have 

gold mines. But the country is little 

known, the people having no commerce 

but with thoſe of China and Japan. 

The clerk of a Dutch ſhip caſt away on : 

the coaſt in 1653 * ſays it extends from Se 

lat. 34. to 44. which agrees with our Vol. II. 

maps; but he makes it only 75 miles prend. 

« broad. He ſays it contains 360 cities 

and towns, beſides forts on the moun- 

« tains. The narroweſt part of the bay, 

« between it and China, freezes in win- 

« ter, ſo that they paſs ſrom one to the 

« other on the ice. The coaſt abounds 

with whales and herrings in the winter, 

and on the eaſt coaſt are many rivers; 

where there is pearl fiſhing. The north 

people are poor, and for the moſt part 

wear skins; and the froſt is ſo ſevere, 

and the ſnow ſo thick, that thoſe in 

the mountains make paths under it. 

Here are ſome mines of filyer and lead, | 

and all forts of European birds and 

beaſts, with monſtrous” crocodiles and 

ſerpents. This author ſays, they pay 

tribute to the Tartar with the root 

call'd Ni; and that when the Tartar 

amballador comes for the tribute, which 

is three times a year, he is more re- 

ſpeed than their king. It is probable 

that he 1s rather an ambaſſador from 

China; ſor the author of that emperor's 

voyages lays, deputics from Corea came 

to wait.on the emperor of Ching at Le- 

oatung, and made preſents to him. Yet 

the king here is abſolute, according to 

the Dutch clerk ; has always a good 

army about his capital, and once in ſe- 

ven years all the provinces ſend their 

freemen to attend him by turns, beſides 

his ordinary guards; and as he paſſes 

the ſtreets, every one muſt turn his 

back to him. His borſemen are arm'd 

cap-apie, and ule bows and arrows; 
his foot wear corſelets and head-pieces, 

and carry half pikes, beſides ſwords - 

« and muskets. Every town maintains 

« a galley with 30 oars, and ſome ſmall 

canon and fire-works. Yet the people 

in general are cowardly, and bemoan 

thoſe who are obliged to fight, ſo that 

their greateſt defence is the cold, and 

mountains. The king's revenue ariſes 

from a tax on tue product of the coun- 

try, and goods imported. All his gran- 

dees depend on him, becauſe they have 

nothing to live on but the falarics he . 

gives them.“ 

This Duteh clerk (from whoſe ac- 

count, abridg'd by Mr. Harris, the pub- 

liſners of the Atlas took the above deſerip- 

tion of Corea) was caſt away upon the 
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| iſland of Quelpart on the ſouth of Coreg. 
In 


In this ſhipwreck 36 but of 64 were caſt 


a ſhore upon the iſland, and, having made 


tents of the wreck, they were ſurrounded 
by the natives; but, being in no condi- 
tion to defend themſelves, they ſubmitted, 
and were carried before the governor of 
the iſland, under the king of Corea, who 
treated them with great humanity. But, 


ſoon after, they were, by the king's or- 


ſcape, they were ſent priſoners to 


King's guards; he 


der, ſent to the continent, and arriv'd at 
Sior, which was the reſidence of the court. 
The king having ask'd them many que- 
ſtions (by a Dutchman, who, by a like 
fate with theirs, had been in the king's 
ſer vice 27 years) incorporated them into 
his guards. But, upon an attempt to - 
vel- 
part, where they were us'd well or ill, 
according to the temper of the different 
governors, Who are often chang'd. Ha- 
ving ſtaid in that country, partly on the 
continent, and partly on the iſland, 14 
years, eight of them, among whom this 
clerk was one, made their eſcape, by 
means of a Corean, to whom they had 
done ſome ſervice, whilſt they were in the 
rocur'd them a boat, 
in which thoſe cight (for the reſt were at 
different places of the iſland) embark'd in 
a dark night, and, paſſing undiſcoyer'd thro' 
the king's galleys, arriv'd in two days 


upon the coaſt of Japan, where they were 
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were brought aſhore, ſent to Nangaſakt, 
and from thence ſail'd by the firit ſhips 
ior Batavia, and afterwards for Holland, 
wherc they arriv'd July 20, 1668. 

What the clerk ſays of the Coreans be- 
ing ſubject to the Tartars, is no contra- 
diction to their being tributary to the em- 
peror of China. For, at that time, the 
the empire of Ching was transfer'd to the 
Tartar princes, as we obſery'd before ; 
io that Corea, altho' ſubje& to China, 


was tributary to the Cham or lord of. 


TZartary, then emperor of China. 

I now proceed to give ſome account of 
the iſland of Formoſa. But before I ſay 
any thing of it, I muſt beg the reader's 
pardon to take notice of one book, which 
gives a particular deſcription of it, and to 
{ay ſomething in relation tothe author of it, 


The book I mean is The deſcription of 


the iſland of Formoſa, by Mr. George 
Pſalmanaazar. Altho' I will not take 
upon me to vindicate that gentleman, or 
his book, againſt the univerſal cry rais'd 
in prejudice to him and it, (I know ever 
truth may be run down by a loud cry a- 
gainſ} it) yet hope it may be permitted 
me to tell a circumſtance, which I know 
to be true, and ſeems at leaſt to make one 
part of the hiſtory, of his coming to Eu- 
rope, to be no romance. 

When I was at Avignon, in the year 
17 27, (where I ſtaid ſome time) remem- 
bering that Mr. P/almanaagar had aſ- 


De Universat Travertes. 


and that he had made his eſcape from 
thence, finding himſelf threaten'd with 
the 1nquiſition (which ſome of his adyer- 
ſaries, without giving themlelyes the 
trouble of enquiring, make uſe of as a 
proof of his impoſture, becauſe, Avig- 
non being in France, there can be no in- 
quiſition there, as they thought; but L 
would not adviſe them to make the ex- 
periment, leſt they ſhould find that Pſal- 
manaazar had ſpoken more truth in 
that, than they will allow him to have 
done in other things) I made it my bu- 
ſineſs to enquire from ſeveral people in 
town, whether they had ever heard of ſuch 
a perſon as Pſalmanaazar, at Avignon, 
about the year 1698 or 99. TI met with 
above half a ſcore of perſons, at different 
times, of good reputation for ſence and vera- 
racity, who all agreed, that, about that 
time, altho' they were not poſitive to the 
preciſe year, there was a perſon, in a ſtrange 
outlandiſh dreſs, and what was moſt re- 
markable, with a very high crown'd hat, 
whom they had ſeen often walk the ſtreets, 
ſometimes alone, and ſometimes accom- 
panied by a jeſuit, and that he liv'd 
in the jeſuits college, where I might be 
fully inform'd of every thing I had a mind 
to know about him. I took an opportuni- 
ty of converſing with ſome of the fathers, 
having been often to fee their library; 
and having ask'd, as.in courſe of other 
converſation, whether they knew of ſuch 
a perſon, ſome of them, who had been 
in the houſe for ſeveral years before 1698, 
and after it, always anſwer'd in the nega- 
tive, declaring that no ſuch perſon had 
been there, nor had they ever heard of ſuch 
a Formoſan, or known Pſalmanaa gar; 
and one of the fathers being very earneſt 
to know why I ask'd about that perſon, 
I told him I had ſeen the account of his 
coming thither, of which I gave him ſome 
particulars, and added, that there was a 


a great diſpute in England, whether it 
was true or falſe. Falſe, without doubt, 


{aid the father, and written by an enemy 

to our ſociety. I told him I believ'd the 

book was to be had in Latin, altho'I 

had only read it in Engliſh. Thus find- 
ing no light into that affair among the je- 

ſuits, I drop'd any farther enquiry, being 
unwilling to give any offence to a ſociety 
who had, in ſeyeral places, treated me 
with good manners and freedom, notwith- 
ſtanding the difference of our ſentiments, 
which they were no ſtrangers to. 

This circumſtance I thought myſelf 
oblig'd in juſtice to relate, having this 
opportunity; but whether it may be of 
any weight to give: any credit to what he 


has ſaid of himſelf or his country, 1 ” 
not 


Book II. 
ſerted in his book, that the jeſuite, who 


brought him from, what he calls, his on 
country, kept him ſome time at Avignon, 
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not know. But as the cry-againſt his 


book hinders me from making uſe of it 
in this collection, I. ſhall ſay no more of 
him but to lament that he was not em- 


ployetl to better purpoſe, if he is truly a 
Formoſam, he having ſhew'd a genius ca- 
pable of greater things than he has ever 
been engag d in. If 1 differ in my ſenti- 
ments from the generality of people, I 
cannot help it. Majorities are not al- 
ways in the rigbl . 
The accounts we have of the iſland of 
I ate ſo lame, that Fqueſtion whe- 
ther Pſalmunaa ars romance, if it be 
one; is dot more worthy of credit 
than that of Candidiur, ho is call'd a 
Miniſter of the Word of G0 D, that is, 
a Dutch Divine. I ſhall only take notice 
of one very extraordinary aſſertion of his, 
vg. that the women of Formoſa, altho' 
they are allowed tomarry when they come 


: 


to maturity, which, thro' all the Indies, 


is allow'd to be ſooner than our women, 
nor is ſornication any blemiſh to their 
character, yet they ſuffer no child to be 
born alive, before the woman is 36 years 
of age, and that their prieſteſſes make 
them believe, it is the greateſt ſin they 
can commit, to bring forth a live child 
before that age. Not that they abſtain 
from the company of men to their 35th 


year; for, he declares them to be very 


laſcivious, and that they may marry or 
do worſe as ſoon as they are ripe; but, 
when they find themſelves with child, 
either by their husband or gallant, they 


ſend for the prieſteſs, and tell their con- #1 


dition to her, who lays the woman upon 
a bed, and there ſqueezes and preſſes her 
till ſhe miſcarries. And our divine knew 
a woman, in that iſland, who had been 
forced to miſcarry, in this manner, 16 
times, and was then with child of the 
25th, which ſhe promis'd ſhe would not 
murder; by which we are left to con- 
jecture, that ſhe was not then arriy'd to 
due age for preſerving the fruit of her bo- 
dy, but that he had convinc'd her of the 
greater ſin of murdering it. 

Suppoſe now the women of this iſland 
ripe at 14 (and through all the Zaſt 
ludies, eſpecially in the latitude of 
Formoſa, they are ripe much ſooner) 
ſuppoſing too, as our author ſays, 
that they are very . looſe in their de- 
fires, and under no reſtraint from ſhame 
or fear of puniſhment ; then here are 22 
years of the bloom of youth, and the 
fitteſt time for procreation of children, 


cut off from every woman of the iſland, 


and only 14 years left them for peopling 
the iſland; ſo that, allowing the uſual 
caſualties of death, to thoſe who are born 
alive, and two thirds murdered of thoſe 


At 1.1.4 deſcriptions of: (Hina. 


pled, as it was faid to have been. But 1 
eave it to phyſicians to give their opi- 
nionz, whether a woman who had been 
forced to miſcarry 16 times before ſhe was 
36 yenrs old, was likely to bring forth 
many live children aſter. After this 


Sketch of Candidius's judgment, I ſhall 


giye the reader an abridgment of his ac- 
count of Formoſa; but I adviſe him at 
the ſame time to read Pſalmanaa gars 


| defeription of it, where, I can promiſe 


him, he will be more diyerted, and better 
inſtructed, and where he may find a rea- 
ſon why the jeſuites at Avignon did not 
care to own his having been there, ſup- 
poſing his account of his leaving his own 
country to be true, which, I muſt confeſs, 
I believe for ſeveral reaſons. 
Candidius ſays Formoſa is ſituated in 
the '22d degree of northern latitude, 
[I ſappoſe he means the Dutch fort up- 
on that iſland was in that degree; for the 
ifland being, as he ſays, 130 leagues 
in circumference, and, as the figure of it 
in our maps ſhews it to be conſiderably 
extended in length from ſouth to north, 
more- than in breadth, it muſt take up 
ſeveral degrees of latitude; It is ac- 
cordingly placed in our maps from 22 
to'25 deg. | 25% 
It is very populous, and full of fair 
and large villages, . And having had 
no government when our author was 
there, the inhabitants were continuall 
at war with one another. And yet they 
were 'good-natur'd, affable, and faith 
1. | But that was to the Dureh] They 
were not addicted to ſtealing, but ſo ho- 
neſt, that if they found any ſtolen 
goods, they could not be eaſy till they 
were reſtored to the right owners, 

They appear wild and barbarous at 
firſt fight, and are ſtrong-limb'd and tall. 
The women are low, fat and ſtrong; 
they are very modeſt; for, our author 
ſays, they don't diſcover their naked- 
neſs oftner than twice a day, when they 
waſh themſelves, as is their conſtant 
cuſtom. | | 

The country would be very fertile 
if it were in good hands; but it is 
much neglected, ſome parts only being 
cultivated by the women, I ſuppoſe by 


neither horſes nor oxen. And when the 
rice is fit for cutting down, they uſe 
a ſort of knife, and cut it, 


and when they have occaſion to ule it, 
they put as many bundles oyer the fire at 
night, as ſerve for the next day's provili- 
on, Which they tread out the next morn- 
ing, and this all the year round, | unlefs 


it be when the prieſteſs treads them, to 


who have once had life, I believe the 
Hand could not have been fo well peo- 
n 
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cauſe abortion, as 


72 


we obſcry'd betore. | 
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digging it, for th { The 
igging i r ey ule no plough, ka at 


culti- 
vated by 
ſt alk by the wo- 
ſtalk, and fo make it up in bundles; wen. 


They 


Their 


Wars. 


Their geo- 


WC. 


Produt. They likewiſe: plant ginger, ſugar;, 


£ or, 


* 


and water - letmons, and ather fruits un- 
known t6 the Durch; but they had. 
no: wins, ot ſtrong liquor, the produce 
of any ttec, as iti other parts of the 
Tadfes ; but theirwomen-ſappbed that de- 
felt, by making an infuſion of rice, 
which they turn d to a paſte; and mixing 
that up with water, and makingrit/fers: 
ment, it became excellent drink. The wo. 
men like wiſe went à fiſhing; and ſup- 
plied the family With every thing ex- 
cept” fleſn, which was the man's bufi- 
nefs: by hunting, with bows and arrow, 
lances, or nets. Their lances have a! bell 
hanging at them, ſo that hen a wild 
beaſt is wounded by one of them, it can 
be purſued by the ſound of the bell. 
t author deſcribes their Wars in 
a moſt ridiculous manner. He tells us 


that when two Cantons, as be calls 


them, fall out, they denounce! war a- 
gainſt one another. Then 20 or 30 
of them get into a boat, and row to- 
wards the enemy's borders, but do not 
cotne aſhore: till night, and then they 
9 — a' houſe, and kill all that come 
in their way, carrying off their heads, 
or, if they are in haſte, they content 
themſelves with only their enemy's hair, 
ahd ſo go home in triumph, and the war 
i ended. Any perſon that can ſhew a 
head in his houſe, is not a little proud 
of ĩt. 5 


ſor, he ſays, the villages have no head, 
nor is any particular village govern'd 
by any A power, our author has 
fram' d one for them, A la mode d Hol- 
land, compos'd of 12 counſellors change- 
able every two years; but their autho- 
rity is much cramp'd, their decrees be- 
ing of no force, till they are accepted by 
an aſſembly of the village, The chief 
execution of their authority conſiſts in 
exacting the fines laid on by the prieſteſſes, 
for crimes of their own making; and in 
taking the cloaths from all the men who 
preſume to wear any at a certain time of 
the year, contrary to a law of no body's 
making. But they muſt not puniſh theft 
or adultery, but every perſon injur'd does 
himſelf juſtice by going with his friends 
to the offender's houſe, and taking an e- 
quiyalent for what was taken from 
him by the thief; and a couple of hogs 
from the man who made him a cuckold. 
And in caſes of murder, a hog or two, or 
a buck's skin, difcharges the murderer. 
They have no way of computing time, 
and yet no man muſt marry till he is 
21; but, to ſalve this contradiction, 
they clip the hair of their young men 
by their ears, and when it is grown to 
ſuch a length, they are allowed to marry. 
But the women are reſtricted to no time. 
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Their government being none at all, 


high (when they die) and there are ſmok'd ri 


. 


Fu VELLER. Book II 

And indeed their mdtriagesoart as, Ther 

dadd as ang other part of thib aathbr's fe 

account of the comtru For, the man 

having ſent his mother, aunt, or ſiſter, 

to the: houſes where his ſweet heart lives, 

with à preſent of cloaths, - ſhirts, rings, 

Sc. it they are rich 3 or ꝓreſentd of l 

value, if poor; if the relations of the 

Woman accept the preſents, the man, 

without more ceremony, goes to bed to 

his wife: But this muſt be; when the a 

mily is gone to ſleep. Nor do they live 

together till the wife beg 5, but all the 1 

time between the marriage and that pe- 

riod, he muſt not be ſeen about her houſe | 

in the day time, but ſneaks to bed to 

her at night Cas our rakes us'd to do to 

young omen who hd fome' ſenſe of 

ſhame, before whoring became reputable, 

and bluſhing: a ſign of want of education. 

When the woman is turn'd of 35, then 

ſhe lives with her husband, and brings 

forth children, if ſhe can, aſter having 

murder'd half a ſcore or more, if we will 

take our author's word fer it. 

They may be divorced at pleaſure, |. 

and if the husband can prove adultery, ſhe vnc, 

muſt return his preſents. And the wo- 

men may divorce their husbands, as well as 

be divorced! by them. But altho' they 

do but ſeldom practice polygamy, the 

men take women beſides their wives, but 

they are ſuch puny: ſinners, (not being. 

F that they doit in private. 

heir houſes are high and ſtately, 

their floors of cane, and their ornaments 

are heads of boars and ſtags, and here 

and there the head oſ a man. Their fur- 

niture is Chineſe linnen, and buck's skins, 

which are priz d by them above gold and 

ſilver. Their cating veſſels are of wood, 

and thoſe for drinking of earth or cane. 

The beſt ſtuffs for wearing are made of 

dog's hair, pull'd when the dogs are alive, 

and manufactured like wool. | 
Their religion is repreſented of a piece Heir u. 

with their goyerment. For, altho' they lg 

ſeem to believe the immortality of the ſoul, 

they. have ridiculous conceits about a fu- 

ture ſtate. Their religious ceremonies are 

all perform'd by women, but in ſo a- 

bominable a manner, that it is nauſe- 

ous and ſhocking to think of it. And, 

if our author is to be beliey'd, their no- 

tions of vertue and vice have no relation 

to morality, nor is any one wicked, in 

their eyes, for theft, adultery, or murder; 

but for wearing clothes at ſuch ſet times, 

for neglecting odd ceremonies, or ſuch 

like. But this ſyſtem of divinity is like 

the whole deſcription of the iſland, ful- 

ſome and ridiculous; we ſhall therefore 

leave this author, neither to be burnt nor 

buried, as he ſays is the exit of his For- 

moſaus; who are laid upon a table 3 foot nd bi 


el 


houſes. 


with 


— with a moderate fire for ꝙ days, till all | 80 or 100 of them together, and, aſtet 
the moiſture. is drain'd; and then wrap'd | the emperor's miniſters have taken what 
up, in a, mat, and laid on a ſhelf for 3 he has occaſion for, they ſend them in 
years, and when the fleſh falls off, the | floats along the riyers or canals,. to the 
bones are thrown into a pit dug in the next ſea port; and becauſe theſe floats 
houſe. This being the only account of will ſometimes be 3 or 4 months upon the 
the iſland of Formoſa which the collectors] water, eſpecially if they come from Xen 
of voyages, my predeceſſors, at leaſt ſuch or Honan, the wood merchants build. 
as L haye by me, have had to give us, I little cabins upon them, where they live 
hope our readers will not take it amiſs with their families, and work, as at 
that I ha ve made ſome remarks upon it. | land. | | 
Me have little to ſay of Hamman, but] Their mountains likewiſe ' produce \_._. 
Hainan. that it lies ſouth of China, in 19 and 20 mines of gold, filyer, mercury, braſs, — ho 
degrees, is almoſt. a circle, whoſe di- iron, and tin. The gold is waſh'd down 
ameter is 40 leagues. It is a plenti- in great quanties from the hills, and 
ful place, has a good pearl fiſhery, . and ſis gather'd with the ſand, as in Peru, 
gold and ſilvet mines; it abounds in and is reckon'd much finer. 
animals tame and wild. This iſland is as] They have no trees in their low. 
much ſubject to the emperor of China as ground, becauſe they will not loſe fo much 


6 


Jerſey is to the crown of England. ground from rice, barley, peaſe, Sc. Corn and 
| | 14 of which they have two crops in a year, fruit. 
8 E C. T. II. beſides a harveſt of herbs, and pulſe 


8 between the two ſeaſons of corn. But 
of the nature of the climate in China, | in their gardens they have fruit trees 
aud the produce of the country. of all the Kinds known in Europe, and 
$4 excellent in their kind. They have, 
WD Ls Comte well obſerves, that a | beſides our ordinary. melon, and the wa- 
country of ſuch a vaſt extent as ter melon, a third fort, ſmall and yel- 
ina muſt be very different both in foil | low within, which they eat without cut- 
andclimate. The ſouthern provinces, lying; | ting away the rind; it taſtes like ſugar, 
about the tropic of Cancer, are much. | and has a fine flavour. 
hotter than the others farther north; and But, beſides the fruits in common 
The el yet it is comfortable living enough in the with us, they have others that we are 
en moſt ſouthern parts, only that all the world | ſtrangers to. Such as, 
ture ef goes to bed about noon in ſummer, as i. Letchi, about the bigneſs of a nur, 5 
China. they do after dinner at Rome: But the | inclos'd in a, rough rind, ſhap'd almoſt — 
mornings and evenings are very ſupport- like an egg. he Kernel is ſoft and 
able. In the northern provinces, by rea- wateriſh, hut of a delicate taſte; it is 
ſon of the hills, they have ſnow for four. | to be eaten ſparingly, for it is apt to 
months of the year, beginning at Novem | occaſion out-breakings in the skin. The 
ber. Their rains about the tropic come | commonly dry it with the rind, and uſe it 
at the equinoxes. Upon the whole, this | by way of ſugar in their tea, It grows 
country may be reckoned in the northern | in the province of Pyantum. 
temperate zone. 2. Louyen, or Dragon's Eye, grows 
The land is divided into hills and | in the ſame province, and in that of 
plains, upon both which the natives have | Fokezy. It is a round fruit, the rind 
beſtow'd a great deal of pains. They | ſmooth, and grows yellow as it ripens, 
The in. cut the hills, from top to bottom, like | The meat of it is white, very juicy, 
duſty of ſtairs, that the rain water may ſpread e- | and of an agrecable ſharpneſs. The tree 
. qually, and not waſh down the ground, on which it grows is about the big- 
* or deſtroy the ſeeds; by which laborious | neſs of a walnut tree. 
induſtry, they make the hills as fruitful | 3. Seze. Some of them are ſmall, and | 
as the vallies. The ſoil of their moun- as ſweet as ſugar, melting in the mouth e. 
tains is light and porous, fo that, in moſt [like it. Some of them are bigger and 
of them one may dig 300 foot before | firmer. The rind is clear and ſmooth, of 
you come at the rock. The plains they | a reddiſh colour, the ſeed of it black and 
have likewiſe wonderfully improv'd, by |flat. They dry them like figs, and in 
cutting canals thro' them all, by which | time they acquire a ſugar cruſt of a deli- 
they have brought water either from |cate flavour. They have them through 
the rivers adjacent, or from the neareſt | all China, but thoſe of Aeuſi eat like our 
mountains; ſo that the whole country | fineſt apple. 
looks like a garden. And in thoſe pro- 4. Oranges, of which they have two „ 
vinces which are moſt barren, their hills | forts. One is the ſame we get from Por- ON? 
produce great ſtore of trees, both for | tugal, and are call'd Ching oranges, be- 
ſhipping and building. And thoſe they | cauſe they had the firſt of them from 
cut down, and lopping off the branches, tie thence, But the fineſt China orange 
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; | | Ox Was *© GAO, wa. A * - 11 2 ; one \ 
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is dc bigger than a billiard- ball; the rind | on the ſheet, Where it conſolidates, and is 
is a reddiſh yellow, and very ſmooth. | put up in canes. This author fays they 
Theſe they ſend for pre to the In- pteſerve their dead many days from 
dies, and are reckon'd excellent for the | corruption by blowing camphire into their' 
lung. 3 mouths, which, he ſays, works itſelf out 
F. A fort of Lemon about the big- | below. This is pretty odd, if true. 
neſs of a walnut, perfectly round, green, | He ſays they have cinamon trees in 
and arp. The trees they put in boxes, | China, but neither cloves nor nutmegs. 
to adorn their courts and halls, being ye- | But they haye fugar canes and tobacco in 
ry beautiful, 1 1 
Ile 6. The Tallow Tree is the moſt woti= || We obſery'd before, that the Chineſes 
Tree, derful of any they have. It is about the | brought the water in "canals through , .. 
bigneſs of a cherry tree, the leaves ſhap'd | their ground; this not d I helps the aa. 
0 like a heart, and of a lively red. The fruitfulneſs of it, bur gives the moſt de- 
fruit is enclos'd in a rind, divided into 3 |\lightful profpe@t; for theſe Etizals a 
ſegments, which opening of themſelves f highways through 5 j fovince; the 
when it is ripe,” diſcoyer 3 white kernels walls are of rough marble, with bridges 
of the bigneſs of a nut. Theſe kernels |jin ſeveral places, of 3, J, or 7 arches; 
have all the qualities of tallow, and they the middle arch is made high for the 


Lemon. 


make candles of it; but not knowing how 
to purify it, or to make cotton wicks, 
they have a diſagreeable ſmell, and bad 
light. | er 

7. The pepper- tree in Ching is as big 


as a walnut-tree, and the berry of the 


bigneſs of a Pea, of a greyiſh colour, 
with red ſtreaks: When it is ripe, it o- 

ns, and diſcoyers a little ſtone black as 
Jet, which they throw away for its ex- 
ceflife heat. The reſt of the berry they 
uſe in ſauce, but is not to be compar'd to 
the pepper farther ſouth. 

This country abounds in pulſe and roots, 
which are moſt of their food. They have 
a ſort of Onions, which do not ſeed like 
ours, but grow upon a ſtalk aboye one 
another, with leaves round them. 

The Pet/i is an herb that grows 
under water, and when freſh taſtes like 
a nut. It is ſaid to have a quality of 
ſoftening braſs. 

They have no notion of laying out 
their gardens to pleaſe the eye, which 
makes them negle& flowers, and thoſe 
have degenerated for want of care. But 
they have trees, which, if well order'd, 
would be a great ornament to their gar- 
dens; for they are full of flowers of a 
florid carnation all the year round, and, 
if ſet in rows, with orange-trees between 
them, would be very beautiful. 

Father Navarette mentions other trees, 
ſuch as the Camphire tree, very large 
and beautiful. he camphire of China 
is coarſe, The ſaw-duſt of that tree de- 
ſtroys bugs; in ſo much that there is 
not a bug to be ſcen within 5 leagues 
of the place where thoſe trees grow, 
altho' they ſwarm in other places. It is 
very ſtrange they ſhould not plant the 
camphire tree every where, if it has 
that effect. The way of gathering the 
camphire is by ſpreading ſheets under the 
tree, before the ſun riſes, and then 


ſhaking the tree, a certain ſubſtance, Fr, where above 1000 boats and 
which ſweats out of it like gum, falls up- barges, from 80 to 100 tuns, paſs every 6 
year * 


boats paſſing without lowering their 
Theſe great canals run out into 


maſts. 
ſmaller ones at different diſtances, and 
thoſe again ſubdivided, for watering the 
whole country. V 
Atho' all thoſe canals ſhew a won- 
derful induſtry in the Chineſes, yet the 


great canal is the moſt ſurprizing piece of The greet 


art to be ſeen there, being no way infe- 
rior to the great wall formerly mention'd. 
It runs from Pekin to Canton about 1200 
miles, only interrupted (as Mr. Salmon 
ſays) in one place, by a mountain in the 
province of Kiamſi, which puts them 
under a neceſſity of travelling a ſhort 
day's journey by land. Le Comte ſays 
it was made about 400 years before his 
time of being there. Oe” 

Becauſe- in ſuch a vaſt track of ground 
there muſt be a difference in the level, 
this canal has 72 ſluices, with gates made 
of large pieces of timber, which are ſhut 
in the night, by people appointed to take 
care of them, and open'd in the morning. 
Moſt of them are eaſily paſs'd; but where 
there is a conſiderable fall, it is a prodigi- 
ous labour to draw their boats up from a 
lower part of the canal to a higher. 
as they did not underſtand the modern 
way of making fluices, to bring the wa- 
ter to a leyel, they were forced to drag 


the boats and large barks by the force of 


men and ropes, at ſome of their water- 
falls. The ſame way they make uſe of 
in other canals thro' the kingdom, 01s. 
when they have a mind to paſs from one 
to another, with which it has not an im- 
mediate communication, the banks be- 
tween them being flop'd like the roof of a 


houſe, and the boats being flat-bottom'd, 


they draw them along, altho' the diffe- 


rence of the level is ſometimes 1 5 ſoot. 


They have ſuch conſtant occaſion for 
the aſſiſtance of a great number of men at 
thoſe water-falls, (eſpecially upon the great 


For, 


Rivers. 


Kiam. 


Hoambo 
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year upon the Emperor's account, between 
Canton and Pekin) that a proper co- 
lony of people are ſettled in thoſe places 
to aſſiſt in ſuch caſes, where, without 
doubt, they are paid for their labour, 
according to the bulk or burthen of the 
boats they draw up. 

To feed theſe canals, beſides the rain 
water, and the ſprings from the near- 
eft hills, they have ſeveral rivers in diffe- 
rent provinces which they take care to 
bring water from, to fill the canals. The 
two moſt conſiderable are the Kam and 
the Hoambo. 

1. The Kiam river has its riſe in the 
province of Tonan, and croſſing thoſe 
of Suchiven, Huquam, and Nankin, ha- 
ving run almoſt the whole breadth of 
China from weſt to caſt, falls into the 
ſea, ſouth of Nankin, over againſt the 
iſland of Cummim, in 34 degrees lat. 
and it is ſaid, that iſland was made 
of the ſand and mud brought thither 
by the force of this river. 

This river is ſo very rapid, that when 
it is ſwell'd, by the torrents from the 
mountains, it ſweeps away ſome lands, 
and forms new ones, upon which grow bul- 
ruſhes of 10 or 12 foot high, which ſerve 
for firing, and pay a conſiderable duty to 
the crown. But the river makes ſuch a 
change among thoſe iſlands, that the Man- 
darines are oblig'd to take a new ſurvey 
of them every three years, to fix the 
taxes. The Kiam is about half a league 
overat-Nankin, but the navigation very 
dangerous. 

2. The Hoambo, or Tellow River, fo 
call from the colour of its waters, which, 
like the Tyber, was always muddy, riſes 
from the mountains of Suchuen, and 
runs northward through the province of 
Xenſ/i, and under the great wall, about 
50 miles into Tartary, and then, chan- 
ging its courſe, it returns thro” the great 
wall, in the province of Aanſi, and ha- 
ving run as far ſouth as Honan, it turns 
to the caſt, and paſſing through a part of 
the province of Nankin, falls into the ſea, 
ſome leagues northward of the mouth of 
Kiam. There are ſeveral other large ri- 
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cies. 'This fiſh is about the length of 


one's finger; the male is of a bright red 


from the head to the middle, and from 
that to the tail, ſuch a glittering gilding, 
as ſurpaffes any imitation of gold that 
art has found out; the female being the 


lame way cover'd with ſilver. They are ſo 


very delicate and tender, that they die b 


being touch'd with one's hand; the noiſe 


of a canon or thunder, a ſtrong ſmell, or 
any violent motion, kills them. They 
multiply faſt, if care be taken of their 
eggs, Which float upon the water, and 
are, by the Chineſes, put into a veſlel, 
to preſerve them from being ſnap'd up 
by other fiſh ; this veſſel they expoſe to 
the ſun, which hatches them, like other 
eggs, and the fiſh come out of the egg of 
a black colour, which changes to red, 


gold, and filyer, according to their kinds. 


Of land animals they have all ſorrs, as 
the other kingdoms on the continent 
of Aſia, but the wild elephants are ſcarce 
there. Their horſes are ſmall, and there- 
fore they bring a better breed from Tartary. 
There is nothing particular in their e 4 
mules, oxen, cows, or buffaloes. Their 
ſheep have great tails, like others already 
mention'd. They uſe hog's fleſh as freely 
as we do; and have hogs in plenty; all 
black. 

There is in the provinces of Aan and 


Nenſe a kind of deer, which has a bag 


of musk hanging near its nayel, which 
is the choiceſt perfume to thoſe who can 
bear it, of any in the world. Navarette 
tells, with great gravity, of a ſort of li- 
zards, of which the Chineſe emperors 
made an oyntment, and rub'd the wriſts 
of their concubines with it. The vertue 
of - this oyntment was, that the mark 
it made in the skin conrinu'd, - whilſt the 
ladies abſtain'd from man's fleſh, but up- 
on the firſt intercourſe with a man it va- 
niſh'd, and fo diſcoyer'd the intrigue. 
Heil wives would have a fine time of 
it if their vertue were to be tried by ſuch 
an experiment.] 8 

Nor is China leſs deſtitute of fowls, 
wild and tame. One of the moſt curious 
things they tell of their fowls, is their 


Lend a> 


ni mali . 


Cormo- 


vers in China, but there being nothing 
remarkable in them, they are not nam'd. 
'There are many fountains and lakes in 


breeding the cranes or cormorants to rn fi(# 
fiſn for them. Aſter they have tam'd for their 


maſters. 


China, ſome of which are ſaid to have 
{trange qualities, ſuch as turning iron in- 


to copper, petrifying fiſh, Sc. 


In the rivers and lakes they have 
abundance, and great variety of fiſh, 
there being found in them moſt of the 
ſame kind with what we have in Europe, 
and others which we have not. LeComte 
gives a deſcription of one fiſh particularly, 
which is very uncommon, vis. 


Ced nd The gold and filver fiſh, which he ſays 


ſilver 3.0 


are the male and female of the ſame ſpe- 
No. XX. 2. 


— 


them, they tie a ſtring about their necks, 
to hinder them from ſwallowing, and 
then let them flie; when they catch a 
fiſn, they bring it to their maſter, al- 
tho” there are many other boats near them. 
But I much queſtion the truth of one 
circumſtance, told by ſome authors, 


that if they catch a fiſh that proves too 


heavy for one, the other fowls will help 
that one to catry it to the boat, When 
they have loaded their boats, they untie 
the ſtrings from their necks, and give 


7Q them 
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Way of 
catching 
wild fowl 


them the ſmalleſt fiſh as a reward of their 
labour, 

They have great ftore of geeſe and 
ducks wild and tame. Navaretie mens 
tions a cleyet way of catching the wild 
ones, by covering the perſon's head with 
a Calalaſb, having holes in to ſee thro), 
and fo ſwimming through great flocks of 
geeſe or ducks upon the lakes or canals, 
it ſeems as if nothing mov'd but the Ca- 
labaſb; when the ſwimmer gets within 
_ his prey, he pulls it under water, 
and wringing the neck about, puts the 

or duck, in his bag, and ſwims a- 
bout to the next. | 

Having thus given ſome account of the 
climate and the produce of China, we 
ſhall proceed to 


SECT. 11. 


Of the people of ina, and their manner 
of living. 


are tall, big, with broad forcheads, 


F HE Chi + men, as to their bodies, 
little flat eyes, ſhort noſes, large ears, 


and long hair; all which are marks of 


comelineſs in men, according to their taſte, | 


Le Comte ſays, the greateſt ſign of a 
fine perſon among them is, his filling 


an elbow- chair, and looking fat and bulky. 


The wo- 
men a- 


greeable, 


only that they too have little eyes and 


Toe 
men's ha- 
bit. 


The children, eſpecially in the northern 
provinces, have a complexion as fair as 
many Europeans, but, when they grow 
up, the little care they take of their faces, 
their wearing only a little bonnet upon 
their heads, and their being always 
abroad, and ſometimes halfnaked, brings 
their complexion to tawny. 
is great difference according to different 
climates. | 

But the women taking more care of 
their beauty, and keeping, for the moſt 
part, within doors, are agreeable enough, 


ſhort noſes. But their extrayagant hu- 
mour of affecting little feet cripples the 
whole female ſex ; for, it is agreed upon, 
by all that have given us an account of 
China, that as ſoon as female children are 
born, the midwives or nurſes tie up their 
feet ſo hard, that they hinder them from 
growing; ſo that the feet of a grown wo- 
man in China is no bigger than a child's 
of 3 or 4 years old in other countries. 
The dreſs of the men and women is 
in ſome reſpe&s the ſame. For, they 


both wear a long veſt of ſatin, red, blue, 


or green; but the elder women, of black, 
or purple, and over that a gown with 
wide ſlee ves reaching to the ground. The 
men have their veſts folded over their 
breaſt, and button'd on the left fide with 
four or five buttons of gold or ſilver, the 
ſleeyes wide at the ſhoulder and narrow at 
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But there 


— 


is tied with a ſilk ſaſh, the ends of which 
hang down to the knees. In ſummer 
their necks are bare, but cover'd in win- 
ter. Their heads are ſhav'd except one 
lock behind, which they fuffer to grow 
to great length, over which they wear 
a bonnet, in ſhape of a cowl, wide below, 
and ending in a point aboye. It is lin'd 
with ſatin, and has a tuft of hair dy'd 
red, which being fix'd to the top of the 
bonnet, hangs down all round like a 


fringe, and waving with wind looks very 


agrecable ; and they affect to have a large 


button of amber or glaſson the top, which 


makes a glittering ſhow: But the great 
people have a diamond, or ſome other 


rich ſtone. | Their other clothes are a ſhirt 
of white taffata and drawers of the ſame in 
ſummer, but in winter their ſhirt is lin- 
nen, and their breeches coarſe ſatin quil- 
ted with cotton: And over all a ſurtout, 
| with ſhort wide ſleeves. They uſe boots, 


even at home, but they are made of filk, 


they are viſited when their boots are off, 
they don't appear 'till they have put 
them on, ” | 

The women dreſs in their hair, part 


divided into two locks, which hang 
upon their neck. But they never 
ſhew their cheſts, but have them always 
cover d, and likewiſe their arms and 
hands; ſo that Le Comte ſays they 
appear with ſuch a modeſt air that they 
look like nuns; altho' he adds that the 
more they are confin'd the leſs they loye 
ſolitude, which indeed is v natural, 
And they dreſs themſelves in their beſt 
apparel every day with as much care and 
ſtate as if they were to viſitor to be viſited, 
tho' they are ſure to ſee no body, but their 
own domeſticks. | 

The Chineſe are ſo tenacious of their 
old cuſtoms and faſhions, that they would 
not change them, unleſs forced to it, and 
when their new Tartarian emperor 
brought in his own country dreſs among 
them, he had a great ſtruggle, many of 
them chuſing rather (as Le Comte ex- 
3 it) to loſe their heads than their 

air. 

The pcople of condition are very ex- 
penſive in their dreſs; for they deal 
much in rich furs; a veſt and ſurtout 
lin'd with fables, or even with the furs of 
foxes bellies, will coſt above 200 J. The 
ordinary people are contented with coarſe 
linnen dy'd blue or black, and in cold 
weather they uſe quilted cotton. 

Although the country produces e- 


very thing for luxury as well as con- 


venieney of life, the Chineſes do not 
live luxuriouſly. They cat of all forts 
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the wriſts, reaching to- the fingers. It 


and they wear ſlippers over them. If 


of which they make in a roll, faften'd „ f, 
with a bodkin, and the reſt of it is bir. 


of 


Chap. VII 


of fleſh, even horſes, dogs, cats, frogs, 
and all forts of vermine. Bur rice and 

lfe are their common food. And they 
neither uſe cloth, napkin, ſpoons, nor 
knives, at table; for, as to their ſoup, 
they have it in little china cups, which 
they put to their months, and drink their 
broth like tea; and their fleſh being 
cut in ſquare pieces before it is brought 
to the table, they uſe two little ſticks of 
ebony, ſome tip'd with filver, by way of 
fork, which they manage very dextrouſly. 

They have one peculiarity in their 
eating and drinking; which is, that they 
keep exact time in cating. For, at a ſign 
given, by the maſter of the houſe, the 
whole company flouriſh the ſticks, (like 
the kettle drums) and, at another ſign, 
take the meat up, then put it in their 
mouth, and chew it alike, or if one perſon 


has ſwallow'd his morſel ſooner than the 


reſt, he muſt move his mouth as if it were 
ſtill there, till the ſign be given for the 
next flouriſh, in order to take a new mor- 
ſel. And when every one has taken three 
or four bits of eyery diſh, the maſter gives 
a fign to-lay down their arms, which is 
done with as true time as one of our beſt 
diſciplin'd regiments can ground their fire- 
locks. | 

After every diſh, they drink, ſtill in 
time ; they take their cups in their hands 
at once, and, atonce, carry them with 
both hands as high as their heads, and 
then to their mouths. - If any one does 
not encline to drink, he is at liberty; but 
he muſt make themotions, and keep the 
cup at his mouth as long as they that 
drink; This is done after every diſh, al- 
tho they have 20 or more. They fit 
ſilent all the whole time they are at table, 
which is ſometimes 3 or 4 hours. The 
laſt diſh is the ſoup or broth, after which 
there is no drink offer'd, but the maſter 
makes a ſign to riſe, which they all do 
together, and retire tothe garden or ano- 


ther room, for a quarter of an hour, and 


then coming back to the hall, they 
find the tables ſet out with different ſorts 
of ſweet meats and dry'd fruits to cat 
with their tea. | 
Their drink is made of rice; but as Le 
Comte calls it a ſmall wine, I ſuppoſe it 


is not what is commonly call'd Arrack, 


but an infuſion of that grain in water, 
fermented like beer. 

By this account of their formal manner 
of cating and drinking, it is eaſy to ima- 


gine that they are pretty much upon the 


ceremony in other matters. And indeed 
they are ſo to the greateſt punctilio, al- 
tho' where they are intimate they lay a- 
ſide the ceremony, unleſs ſtrangers are by. 

When equals meet, they ſalute one 


Their fa another, by putting their hand upon 


ut ing 
one guo- 
ther. 


their breaſt, and bowing the head a little. 


A deſcription of China. 


To ſhew more reſpe&, they put their 
hands together, and bowing the whole 
body, make their hands almoſt touch the 
ground. And if a perfon of high rank 
comes to an inferior's houſe, or meets him 
in the ſtreet, the other kneels upon one 
knee, and continues in that poſture, till 
the man of quality takes him up, which he 
is ſure to do very quickly. But if a Man- 
darin, or offi cer of ſtate, paſſes by, it is 
as great a blunder to ſalute him, as it is 
to bow to the French king, unleſs you 
have ſomething to ſpeak to him. 

Their viſits (except among familiar 


Trouble- 


acquaintances) are the moſt troubleſome ſome ce 


inſupportable farces imaginable. 
altho* they know before-hand who is 
to go in firſt, and to take the chief ſeat, 
they will ſtand diſputing at the door, 
like the muſick-maſter and the dancing- 
maſter in a French farce, who offer the 
precedency to each other, when they are 
both very eager to have it. And when 
they are placed with a world of grimace, 
the whole viſit, perhaps, paſſes withour 
one word ſpoken of either fide, but the 
impertinent ceremonies of yielding the 
place to one another, which are repeated 
at parting. 

Their letters to one another are of a 
piece with their viſits; the very form of 
the paper, the bigneſs of the character, 
and the diſtance of the lines, being very 
material according to the quality of the 
perſon to whom the letter is addreſs'd. 
So that it is no wonder if ſtrangers ſhould 
miſtake in their ceremonies, ſince we 
are told that there is ſcarce one Chineſe 
learned enough in all the formalitics re- 
quir'd. | 

Their ſpeaking to one another, where 
they would ſhew reſpect, is always 


In 


the 3d perſon, as we find was the way of 


ſpeaking in all the eaſtern nations, in an- 
cient times, by the ſtile of the Holy 
Scriptures. If thy ſervant has found fa- 
vou in the ſight of my lord, &c. and 
that not only to GOD, bur to others. 
Thus the Chineſes, inſtead of ſaying, 
Tou do me a great deal of honour in the 


favour, you have done me, expreſs them- 


ſelyes thus; The honour my lord has done 
his ſervant, who is ſo much his inferior, 
has put him under the higheſt obligations. 
And they never ſay J, or Jou, but Tour 


Servant, and My Lord, unlets they ſpeak 


to ſervants, 


The uncovering the head is ill manners 
in China, in ſo much that the miſſionarics 
were oblig'd to get a diſpenſation from 
the pope, for keeping on their caps in 
church, in compliance with the cuſtom of 
the country; which was well judg'd: For 
the outward reſpe& ſhew'd to GOD 


For, remonic: 


ITritin® 
TX 
letters. 


Syea king: 


Almighty is to be meaſur'd by the uſages 


of the place where people live, and by 
the 


= 
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different countries. So we find Moſes was 
commanded to put off his ſhoes from his 
feet, becauſe the place where he ſtuod was 
holy ground. ut that is no ſign of re- 
ſpect in this part of the world. 

The Chineſes have always been reckon' d 
| The tem- a Wile people; and, altho' pride is cer- 
per of the tainly a vice, yet, if it carries people 

hineſes no farther, than to deſire to excel others, 
in vertue and uſeful attainments, it is 
of great ſervice to their country. The 
pride of the Greeks and Romans, which 


made them deſpiſe other nations as barba- 
rous, had this good effect, that it made 


them vie with one another in thoſe quali- 


ties, in the want of which they reckon d 
the barbarity of the reſt of the world to 
The high conſiſt, The people of China ſeem to 
opinion of have been of the ſame temper, and would, 
 them- like thoſe other maſters of the world, make 
leren. their barbarous neighbours believe that 
they did not deſire ſovereignty, out 

of avarice or ambition, but from a 
principle of teaching them the rules 

of perfect government, and polite living. 

And indeed their cultivating arts and 
ſciences among themſelves made them 

much reſpe&ed by their neighbours of 

India and Tartary; ſo that they were 

look'd upon as the oracles of the eaſt, 
Therefore when Xaverius preach'd Chri- 
ſtianity in India, they ask'd, with the Jews 

in the goſpel concerning the Scribes and 


Phariſees ; Have the Chineſes embraced | 


your religion ? A oe! | 

But as a ſmall degree of knowledge 
above others only ſerves to make peo- 
ple inſolent and impertinent, the Chi- 
neſes, over-valuing the ſmall attain- 
ments they had acquir'd, grew fo ſau- 
cy, that they beliey'd themſelves the 
only people in the world who were 
fit to inſtruct mankind, and they look'd 
upon the reſt of the world as dwarfs 
in underſtanding, *till they were unde- 
ceiy'd in the laſt century, by the jeſuits 
going among them, who were able to 
teach them thoſe ſciences which they pre- 
tended to teach others, and to ſhew them 
inſtances of art, in clock-work, mathe- 


matical inſtruments, cloth and ſtuff ma- 


nufactures, and ſuch like, as ſurpriz'd 
them: And, altho' this did not hinder 
them from thinking well of themſelves, 
yet it gaye them a better. notion of the 
Europeans than they had before, and 
made way for the introducing Chriſtiani- 
ty, if it had been right manag'd. 
that we ſhall ſpeak of hereafter. 
The Chineſss are a temperate people, 
drink only tea, except at meals, that 
the better ſort drink their ſort of wine 
made of rice, or wheat in ſome places. 
They are a very induſtrious people, and 
lay out their ground to the beſt advantage. 
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| The UntversSAC TRAVELLER. 
the marks of teſpect ſhewn to ſuperiors in | 


But 


F. Le Comte ſays, their manners were 
much freet from corruption before they 
came under the Tartar government than 
they have been ſinoe; and whereas before, 
merit alone was the road to preferment, 
now intrigue and bribery have crept in: 
And inſtead of that open and candid man- 
ner of dealing in matters of traffick, any 
one who deals with a Chineſe now, muſt 
look well to him, or elſe he may expect 
to be cheated. He tells us, that they 
have a moſt dexterous way of counterſeit- 
ing all ſorts of goods. For inſtance, one 
who buys a ham from one of them muſt 
look ſharp, leſt, inſtead of bacon, he 
gets only a piece of wood for his money. 

When they travel abroad, they go 
upon horſes, mules, or camels; ſome- 
times in litters, which are carried either 
by men or mules. Others of them 
travel in a ſort of chaiſes, which are, 
by the authors who write of China, 
call'd chariots. Their chairs are made 
of cane, without any glaſs, the upper 


part open before, except ſuch as women 


are carried in, But the maſt convenient, 
and therefore moſt common way of tra- 
velling, is, by the canals; where you ſee 


barges and boats of all ſorts and ſizes, 


as thick as the boats on the Thames. 
Thoſe of the great people make a fine 
ſhow, being very magnificent in 
equipage and ornaments. 


HE greateſt manufactures in Chis 
na are thoſe of & and Porcelane. 


mulberry trees, and conſequently for filk 


worms; altho' for working the ſilk when 


made, Nankin claims the precedency of 
all other cities in the empire, that being 
the place where the beſt weayers and 
workmen for ſilk refide. Thither the em- 
peror ſends, every year, for what is worn 
at court, or given by him inpreſents. 

But the filks of Quantum are moſt 
valued by foreigners, which, perhaps; is 
occaſion'd by the conveniency of having 
them ata cheaper rate from Canton, be- 
cauſe, as we obſery'd before, the port of 


Nankin is an impracticable place, and 


that of Canton lies more convenient for 
the Indies, the ſeveral lands, and for 


for Europe. The moſt uſual ſtuffs made 
for ſale are 


1. Touanze, a ſort of ſatin, ſtronger | 
than ours, but not ſo gloſſy; ſome of it anze. 


is quite ſmooth, - and ſome flower'd with 
the figures of birds, trees, houſes, flowers, 


and fruit : But thoſe figures are not rais'd 
| upon 


their 0 


8 E CT. IV. 
Of the trade and manufactures of china. 
The ſilk is the fineſt in the world, and 


many provinces abound with it; but Che- 
kiam is reckon'd the moſt proper ſoil for 
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Silks. 


, Tou- 


d. Cha. 


3. Tche- 


due. 


Chap. VIII. 


ſtuffs, as in Europe, but on- 
ly diſtinguiſh'd by the different colours, 
all the filk of which they ate compos'd 
being equally twiſted with the reſt of the 
tuff, When they mix gold and ſilver with 
the ſilk, they lay the gold or ſilver in fmall 
ſhreds of paper, wrap'd about with ſilk, 
which I believe is what we call Gimp. 
And ſometimes they put, in the work, 
little. ſcrowls of gilt paper, but both 
theſe tarniſh very ſoon, altho* they look 
beautiful at firſt. In thoſe ſtuffs, the 
dragon is the figure moſt valued; of 
which they uſe two ſorts; one with 5 
claws, call'd Lam, which, being the em- 
peror's coat of arms, is only done upon 
the ſilks deſign d for his uſe: The other 
with 4 claws, call'd Mam, which any 
dne may wear. Another fort of ſtuff is 

2. Cha, Which is a ſummer ſtuff, 
much laſtier and more ſubſtantial than 
our Taffata, but not ſo cloſe, nor has 


upon the 


it O fair a gloſs. Some hu ve it plain, but 


others with flowers cut through like 
lacs. This is a neat wear for ſummer, 
and is cheap; ſor as much as will make a 
veſt and ſurtout, may be purchas'd for 2 
guineas. | 

3: Tcheouze is a fort of Taffata, which 
ſerves for drawers, ſhirts, and lineings. 
It is very cloſe, and yet fo pliable, that 
fold or rumple it how you will, it will not 
keep a wrinkle, and it waſhes like linnen. 

They have, in the province of an- 


tum, a ſort of ſilk produe'd from wild 


Pelvcts, 
kec. 


Cat ton. 


Percel aue 


very cool and light. 


worms, which the people gather in the 
woods, It is of a grey colour, without 
any gloſs, fo that it looks like unbleach'd 
linnen, but it is more yalued than ſatin. 
It is call'd Ken Tcheon. a 

Beſides theſe, they make pluſh, velvet, 
crapes, druggets, and other ſtuffs, But 
they make no cloth, altho' they abound 
in wooll ; whether it be becauſe they can- 
not ſpin the wooll fine cnough, or that 
their wooll will not do of itſelf, I do not 
know: But the Engliſh cloth ſells dearer 
than their richeſt ſilks. However, they 
make blankets of their own wooll, and a 
ſort of coarſe cloth, which ſerves their 
ſtudents for gowns in winter. 

They have likewiſe a plant call'd Co, 
which grows to the thickneſs of one's 
finger. Theſe they bind in ſheaves 
like flax, and ſteep it in the water, 
and peeling off the outward skin, make 
a ſort of linnen of what remains, which is 
They make alſo 
cotton cloth. But the great people, in 
winter, eſpecially in the northern pro- 
vinces, wear furs, which makes them look 
like ſo many bears. 

The next ſtaple commodity in Ching is 
their porcelanc, which is commonly call'd 
China Mare. It has been ſaid, that the 
compoſition, of which this is made, took 
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ft deſcript on of F China. 


| ſome centufics to prepare it; but F. Le 
Cumte aſſures us that this is a miſtake, 
and gives this good reaſon ſor his aſſer- 
tion, that if it were ſo tedious and difficult 
to be made, it could neither be ſo com- 
mon, nor ſo cheap. He ſays, it is a ſtiff 
clay, or rather a ſoſt white ſtone, found in 
the , quarries of the province of Quamſi. 


pound it ſmall, and for a long time toge- 
ther, which makes it more tranſparent. 
To this powder they put water, brought 
out of other places. (For the earth and wa- 
ter are not the product of the ſame ground) 
The water fit for it is impregnated 
with à particular ſort of ſalt, which refineg 
the clay better than any other. Having 
made a paſte of the powder, thus moi- 
ſten d, and well incorporated with the 
water, they mould it, with the wheel, in 
what ſhape they pleaſe; When it is 
torm'd, they expoſe it to the ſun; morn- 
ing and night, to harden it ; but guard 
it from the noon day ſun, to keep it from 
Warping. When their veſſels are thus 
dry'd, by degrees, they paint them, and, 
to give them a luſtre, they make a finelye 
of the ſame porcelane, and waſhing the 
veſſel over with it gives it a fine white- 
neſs and gloſs. Then they put theit ware 
into a furnace, applying a gentle, but 
conſtant, fire to it; and after they are 
ſufficiently bak'd, they let them lie in the 
furnace to cool by degrees, for fear of 
cracking. 

Of this porcelane, they have three 
different Kinds. 1. Tellow porcelane, which 
is very fine, yet appears coarſer than 
the white, becauſe that colour will not 
take ſo fine a poliſh as the other; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the emperor has no other 
in his palace; and, yellow being his co- 
lour, the uſe of that ſort of Ching is forbidden 
to every one elle. 2. Grey Porcelane, 
which has many irregular 4 croſhng 
one another, almoſt like moſaic work ; 
over which they give a ſtratum of yarniſh 
to cover any uneyennels that may be in 
it, before it is put in the furnace. Theſe 
have a peculiar beauty, which Le Comte 
is of opinion would pleaſe the curious, 
and therefore it is a wonder we have 
not of it in Europe. The zd ſort is the 
white porcelane, which is oy in blue, 
red, or gold, in figures of birds, flowers, 
houſes, or men, 'This, which is the moſt 
common, is brought in great quantities 
into Europe, and to be ſeen almoſt ever 
where. It's fineneſs is judg'd by the 
tranſparency of it, and the whiteneſs and 
ſmoothneſs of the poliſh enhaunce its va- 
lue. | 


The moſt of our China J/are is painted 


* 
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They firſt waſh it, to ſeperate it from any were, hoy 
earth of a different nature; then they wade, 


Of diffe- 


rent ſorts 


The 


blue, becauſe that colour ſuits beſt with Pinting 


it, altho' they do ſome of them with fed, of in. 


7 R a which 
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which looks like brown. The flowers | 
done upon the them are pretty enough, 
but tlie humane figures are monſtrous. 
Vet thoſe are more valued in China than 


better proportion d pictures; and we may | 
ſee by 


their skreens, and other 
from thence, that they are very 
ſuch pictures of men and women as the 


Italiaus call Caricatura, i. e. charging 


Vorniſh, 


repreſents. 


The China ware made of this earth, as 
well as their wooden ware, are varniſh'd 


over with a fort of liquor which makes 
them look beautiful. It takes all colours, 
or rather does not ſpoil any colour by 
waſhing it; for when the poicelane or 


wood is painted with flowers, or other 


figures, in gold or ſilver, or any colour 
elſe, the varniſh gives a luſtre and 
brightneſs to it, which makes it more 
agreeable. This varniſh is not a com- 
poſition, as ſome have thought, but 
a certain gum, which diſtils from a 
particular tree, like roſin, but Le Comte 
does not name the tree. C1 
. Beſides: the trade they drive to all 


parts of the world with this ware, it 


whole empire. 
duced by an inſect no bigger than a flea, 
which has a ſting ſo ſharp and ſtrong, that 


Tea. 


from two foot high to an hundred. As 


is likewiſe the greateſt ornament they 

have in their houſes, and they make 

uſe of it for cating and drinking. 
Another commodity in ſome of the 


| provinces of China, is white wax; not 


made by bees, but found upon trees, 
in ſach abundance, that it ſerves the 
They fay it is pro- 


it pierces not only the bark, but the bo- 
dy of.the trecs upon which they feed, and 
convert their nouriſhment into wax as 
white as ſnow, This wax hangs congeal'd 
in drops about the tree, and being ga- 
ther'd is made into cakes for ſale. 

China abounds likewiſe in Tea, which 
they call Teha. We need not ſpend 
time in deſcribing it, there being ſcarce 
a ſervant maid or ſootman now in Lou- 
don, who is not well acquainted with 
the ſeveral kinds of it. Mr. Salmon 
fays, from Dr. Cunningham, phyſician 
to the Engliſh factory at Cuſan, that 
the Bohea, Imperial, and Green Tea, 
are all the growth of one tree, or rather 
ſhrub. The Bohea, which the Chineſes 
call Your, are the leaves which are pull'd 
in March: The Imperial, or Bing tea 
is the ſecond growth, pull'd in April: 
And the Green, or Singlo tea is the laſt 
growth, and is pull'd in May or June. 
The ſhrub is an ever-green, and is in 
flower from October to January. Le 
Comte ſays the tea trees grow of all ſizes, 


8 


pieces 
fond of 


| 


to the qualities of it, I leave them to the 
phyſicians, or: rather to the ladies, Who 
have experienc'd ſo many admirable ver- 
tues in tea. i 


But there is no plant more vala'd Genſidy, 


than the Genſing, of the root and leaves 
of which They make inſuſions, arid 15 
a good medicine. The root is about 


the bigneſs of one's little finger, and 
the features and ſhape with deſormities 
which the perſons repreſented have not at 
all, or not in ſuch a degree as the picture 


twice as long, being divided like a man's 
thighs, for which they eall it Genug; or 
the Man Plaut. They have alſo ſtort 
of rhubarb. ig 2:17 4 nogtid 
Theſe are the greateſtcommodit ies which 
China produces, and which in former 
times they exported in theit on bots 
toms, not allowing any foreigner to ens 
ter their ports. But now they are grown 
wiſer, and allow a free trade, / as other 
nations do. W Hit | 


Their ſhips are very 


* = of 


are not ſo well built for {ailing as ours; 
for they are ſquare before as well as be- aft. 
Their maſts are of one piece, and their 
fails of matting, ſtrengthened with ſplit 
cane, at every two foot diſtance. They 
have no yard to ſtretch out their fail. a- 


bove, or to furl it; but let it fall upon 


: 
: 


| 


* 


language as the hardeſt to be learm'd , 


deck, where they fold it like a fan. The 
hold is divided into ſo many different par- 
titions, where the ſeveral merchants have 
their goods ſeparately. 5, 4 


SECT. v. 


- 


Of the language, learning, arts, and 
ſciences, of the Chineſes. 


LL the authors who have written 
of China, have repreſented their 


large, ſome of 
them being roco tuns burthen, but they ſein 


Their 


of any in the world, except F. Magellan, gucgi i 
who pretends it is eafier than Greek Chin. 


or Latin, becauſe of the few roots of 
which it is compos'd. But, as he is ſingle 
in this opinion, there is all the reaſon 
imaginable to think he was wrong. For, 
beſides that there is no affinity between 
it and any other language, the ſmall 
number of roots, or original words, is 


the great difficulty ofit. Le Comte lays, 


all the words in the language may be 
learn'd in two hours, altho* it requires 
ſeyeral years ſtudy to ſpeak it. (I think 
he might have ſaid, it is impoſſible to 
learn to ſpeak it to perfection.) There is 
ſomething ſo difficult in the pronunciation 
of this language, that altho' a man has 
acquir'd ſuch a competent knowledge in 
it, as to be able to underſtand a book 
when he rcads it, yet he can neither be 
underſtood in reading it to another, nor 
make ſenſe of it when read by another. 
But this is not peculiar to the Chineſe 


language, for there are many perſons = 
ave 


Chap. 


VIII. 


have learn d French and Engliſh by their 
own induſtry, without a maſter, who can 
tutn thoſe languages into their mother 
tongue without heſitation, and yet would 
not underſtand a page, nor a line, when 
read by a native of thoſe countries. 
But the difficulty of the Chineſe tongue 
does not only ariſe from the pronunciation, 
altho' that is conſiderable, but from the 
fame word ſignifying ſeveral different 
things, and only to be diſtinguiſh'd by 
the different tone with which they are 
onounced. Hence it muſt follow, that 
U one, who has no muſical ear, has a 
mind to make a fine compliment to a great 
man, or to his miſtreſs, in the Chineſe 
language, for want of putting ſome 
words in the right key, he calls them 
ugly names, inſtead of complimenting 
them. | 

There are not above 330 words in 
the whole language, and thoſe either 
monoſyllables, or appearing to be ſo from 
the quick pronunciation of them. This 
{mall number any one will eaſily allow to 
be very inſufficient for expreſſing one's 
thoughts, upon different ſubjects, or in- 
deed upon any one; and therefore, to 
ſupply that deſect, they give every word 

different ſignifications, which are only 

own by the different tones in which 
they are pronounced. The firſt, we 
are told, is an uniform full tone, like 
the firſt note of our muſick. (I ſup- 

ſe he means the ordinary tone in 
which people uſe to ſpeak.) 'The fecond 
Ggnification is given to words by raiſing 
the voice conſiderably higher. (I wiſh 
he had told us whether it was a third or a 
5th) The third is by raiſing the voice to 
2- more acute note (perhaps an octave) 
To make the 4th ſignification, they de- 
ſcend all of a ſudden to a grave tone (a 
Baryton or ſo) And for the 5th a very 
deep baſe. From whence we muſt con- 
clude that none but muſicians, at leaſt 
who have nice muſical ears, are capable 
of learning to ſpeak rhe Chineſe lan- 
guage. | 

By thus varying their 330 original 
words 5 times, we have got 1650 diffe- 
rent ideas expreſs d. But Le Comte tells 
us, that beſides the variations of the tones 
above-mention'd, their pronouncing the 
words tmoothly or aſperately, in each of 
thoſe tones (which we may call flatly or 
ſharply, or B molle and Diæſis) they aug- 
ment their words to double the number, 
This being the caſe, I agree with him, that it 
is eaſier to drudge in their mines than to 
learn their language, 

Nor is their character a greater hindrance 
to writing their language and underſtanding 
it, than the pronunciation is to ſpeaking 
it. For, they have no alphabet, nor can 
they imagine how ſo many books can be 


| 
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compos'd of ſo few letters as 42 or 24. 
(One would think a very little mathema- 
ticks, or even common arithmetick might 
have ſhew'd them how 24 letters might 
be combin'd to make many more words 
than what their language conſiſted of with 
all its cadencies.) 

Many ages ago, they are ſaid to have 
expreſs d themſelves by hierogliphicks, or 
pictures of things, inſtead of words. As 
the ſhape of a bird, a tree, a horſe, c. 
for the things meant by them: Much like 
the account we gave of the Mexicans, be- 
fore the conqueſt of that couritry. But, 
finding the tediouſneſs of that way of 
writing, being an En JO they 
contriv'd ſingle characters for things in- 
ſtead of the pictures of them, and, in pro- 
ceſs of time, put marks for thoſe things 
which could not be repreſented by pic- 
tures, ſuch as the voice, ſmelling, ſpcaking, 
thinking, Sc. And thus from time to time 
they multiplied their characters to above 
24000 which requires more than one life 
to be maſter of. So that it is not to be 
wonder'd at, if there was little time 
left for the ſtudy of ſciences, where 
the bare learning to read and write was 
ſuch a tedious affair. 

But to make this caſy for common 


uſe, they laid aſide their very ancient 


ways of writing, and muft be at as great 
pains to decypher their old inſcriptions, 
as we are to explain letters written in 
cypher; their common way of writing 
what they call their Mandarin language, 
us'd all over China, is much more intel- 
ligible and eaſy to be underſtood, in 
reſpect of what it was before. And per- 
haps the jeſuites were a great help to 
improve them in their way of writing, 
after they got footing among them. 
Their manner of writing is different 
from all other nations. For they not 
only begin at the right hand, and at what 
we call the end'of the book, both which 
the Hebrews do to this day; but, inſtead 
of writing croſs the paper, as all other 
nations do, they write down the page, ſo 
that their lines are ftom the top of the 


paper to the bottom, and beginning again 


at the top. But they write with the ut- 
moſt exactneſs, becauſe their characters 
ſignifying words, and there being very 
little difference between a character ſigni- 
ſying a cock, and what ſtands for a bull, 
they are oblig'd to be very careful to di- 
ſtinguiſh them in writing, to make them 
intelligible, becauſe the leaſt ſtroke alters 
the ſenſe. 
Their paper is made of the bark or 
inward rind of the bamboo tree, which 
is even, ſtrait, and ſtrong: They throw 
away the firſt rind, as too hard, and put 
the ſecond in fair water, and by pounding 
a quantity of it, they bring it to a paſte, 
which 
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Charge: 
fers. 


Paper 
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vhich the; put in a frame as we do. pretend to mighty sk ill in pulſes, and un- 
Their ſheet is ſometimes 10 or 12 ſoot | dertake to tell by long feeling one's pulſe, 
long, as whiteas ours, but much ſmoother, | not ouly the nature of the diſcaſe, but 
and thinner than our beſt poſt papers Before || the time of, its duration, and the iſſue of 
they uſe it, they waſh it over with allom, At. And Ze, Gomte lays they often give a 
whiclt not only hinders it from ſinking] ſhrewd. gueſs, altho they are oftener mi- 
but gives it a beautiful gloſs; 48 if it were taken. Their method of practice is, by 
varniſh'd over. But the matter it is Pfreſeribing ſudorifick pills, or medicines 
made of, makes it ſubject to worms; ot purge the blood; but they never apply 
that no manuſcript can, laſt many years, Sliſters, nor open a vein; but when any 
but muſt be rene wd, from time to time.: one is afflicted with. a cholick, they cup, 
Laſtead of pens for writing, they uſe | not only in thoſe parts of the body uſual 
pencils, and their ink is, too well known | With. us, hut upon the belly, as being 
in England and indeed through all Eu- 
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Printing. 


rope, to need any long deſerip tion. 
But we are told they had printing in 
China long before that art was found out 


in any other part of the world, but the ö 


manner is ſomewhat different. When a 
book is fairly written over, the printer 
glews each leaf upon a ſmooth board, and 
with an engraver cuts all the characters 
ſo nicely that none can diſtinguiſh between 


the printed * and the original, if the 


Aſtenomy 


and aſtro- 


Jogy. 


Phyſck, + 


paper and ink are the ſame. The only 
diſadvantage is, that they are cumbered 
with a houſe full of boards; but there is 
this advantage in it, that they need not 
caſt off more copies than there is a demand 
for, anda new impreſſion coſts nothing but 
the paper andink, with a trifle for a man's 
labour, who can caſt off 1500 ſheets in a 
day. 

| Their reading and writing being thus 
troubleſome to themſelves as has been 
faid, they have not much time to apply 
to other ſtudies, and, altho' they valued 
themſelves for being, in their own opinion, 
wiſer and more learned than all the world 
beſide, yet when the jeſuites got footing 
among them, they ſoon ſaw themſelves 
out done by thoſe fathers in their boaſted 
arts of aſtronomy and natural philoſophy. 
However, they have a ſort of colleges or 
ſchools, where their youth is taught, and 
where they take degrees in learning; and, 
as Le Comte ſays, they have, for 4000 
years, been accuſtomed to give premiums 
to thoſe who acquitted themſelves beſt 
upon publick examinations. And he at- 
tributes their want of farther improve- 
ment to their not knowing more of the 
world, and their want of logick and geo- 
metry. But they had made ſome progreſs 
in aſtronomy, phyſick, and anatomy, 
altho* with great defects. It is true in- 
deed that their aſtronomy dwindled into 
aſtrology, to which they are much given. 
They mark, in their kalendars the lucky 
and unlucky days for marrying, begin- 
ning journeys, Sc. in which they are 
very ſuperſtitious. 

As to their skill in phy ſick, as it regards 
medicine, they have made no conſiderable 
progreſs in it, for want of a true know- 


ledge of natural philoſophy. But they 


the part affected. They dave no apothe- 
Car ies among them, for they ſay the Eu- 
robean doctots ought to be puniſh'd, for 
putting their patients lives, and their 
own, reputation, in the power of an 
apothecary, or perhaps, an ignorant ap- 


prentice or journeyman, Le Comte ſays 4; 


they ond the circulation of the blood 
and humours, which I think is ſaying a 
good deal for their skill in anatomy. 
Their knowledge in metry was 
very confin'd. before the jeſuites went a- 
mong them: But they pretended to be 


the inyenters of muſick, altho' Le Comte N 


lays it was ſuch wretehed ſtuff, that they 
had better have been without it. | 


Another branch of the mathematicks 


which they were converſant in, was a- 1, 
rithmetick, which they manage me- rick, 


chanically. They had no figures, as we 
uſe, but made uſe of a board about a foot 
and a half long, having 10 or 12 parallel 
lines acroſs, with moveable beads or but- 
tons, by which they add and ſubſtract, 
multiply and divide, as we do with coun- 
ters. 10 | 
However ſome of their own pretended 
hiſtories (of which, as we obſery'd be- 
fore, they have no ancient MSS. becauſe 
of their paper being ſubje& to worms) 


have made their kingdom of 40,000 years . 


ſtanding, Le Comte aſſures us, that the LY 
learned among them compute the begin- 
ning of their monarchy to haye beenabout 
4,000 years ago, and that their firſt kings 
lived to great age, as the patriarchs, 
their cotemporaries, (upon this ſuppo- 
ſition) did. And thoſe very hiftorics of 
theirs, which carry their original bgyond 
our account of the creation, carry their 
own confutation along with them, by al- 
lowing that all arts, even agriculture, ar- 
chitecture, Sc. began within theſe 4000 
years; and it is not agreeable to common 
ſenſe to imagine that the world ſhould have 
liv'd 35,000 years without ſowing, plant- 
ing, building, clothing, Sc. and without 
any particular reaſon aſſign'd, ſhould give 
into thoſe arts for the laſt 4000 years. 
We obſery'd aboye, that they had 
different degrees to which their youth 
was admitted; of which we ſhall give 3 


more diſtin& account from the author laſt 


mention'd. Thoſe 


_ 


| Chap: VIII. 

The edu- - Thoſe who have a mind to breed their 

cation of ſons to learning (which in China is the 

f 1 1 only way to preferment, there being no 

28 hereditary nobility there) after they have 

been taught to read and write, they are 

brought to examination before a Manda- 

rin of the lower order. If he approves of 

the writing of any of them, that youth 

is 'allow'd to read their books of law and 

hiſtory, and after a tolerable progreſs in 

thoſe, he defires his degreez of which 

there are 3, equivalent to our batchelor, 
maſter of arts, and doctor. 

Degree: The firſt degree is confer'd by certain 

ziven. Mandarins (who probably have the care 

of their colleges) aſſiſted by a commiſſary 


by an aſſembly of the chief Mandarins of 
the province. But the third, or doQtor's 
degree can be given no where but at Pe- 

kin. | | | — 8 
Ia examining the candidates for degrees 
7% ers. Of all forts, but eſpecially ' for that of 
mination doctor, they are very ſtrict. They are 
of /ucb as ſearch'd, to ſee that they have no books 
rake de. Or MSS. about them, when they preſent 
* themſelves, and then are ſhut up, every 
one by himſelf, with paper and ink, and 

ſuch ſubjects aſſign'd them to write an 
eſſay upon, like out themes. At the ap- 
pointed time they are brought before 
their examiners, who muſt not ſee them 
before they have perform'd their task. 
After thoſe are given in, they are exa- 
min'd in law, aſtronomy, hiſtory, Sc. 
And according as they acquit themſelves 
in thoſe, and as they find their com- 
poſition juſt and elegant, they are ad- 
mitted or rejected. If any one who 
has taken the firſt degrees in his pro- 
vince, wants money to carry him to Pe- 

kin, he is ſupplied at the publick charge. 
The emperor is preſent, and commonly 
an examiner, at conferring the degree of 
doctor, and his ſeverity in trying their 
abilities is a greater check upon them 
than any trial of others. To ſuch 


from-court. The fecond degree is given 


* 
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or any collateral branch ſucceeds, this 


office is open'd, and ſome ſelect perſons 
are employ'd to reviſe all thoſe papers; 
and out of them to compile a hiſtory of 
the paſt reigns; which, in my opinion; is 
a very likely method to come at truth, 
when the firſt writers are under no temp- 
tation to flatter the reigning monarch, be- 
cauſe he is never to know what they 
ſay of him, and, for the ſame reaſon, 
they are in no fear of offending him, by 
{peaking truth. 

But our author fays they are luckier 
at arts and handy crafts, than at ſci- 
ences; and, beſides thoſe they under- 
Rood, before their acquaintance with the 
Europeans, they were ingenious imi- 
tators of what they have ſeen done by 
others. The Chineſes now make watches 
and clocks, glaſs, guns, and piſtols, 
bombs, Sc. But he tells us, they had 
ganpowder, and the uſe of the compaſs, 
as well as printing, long before they 
were known in Europe. ut if that be 
true, they were very dull, in not im- 
proving thoſe inventions, in ſuch a num- 
ber of years as they are ſaid to have had 
them, to better purpoſe, ſince it is certain 
that they are beholden to the Europeans, 
and particularly to the jeſuites, br the 
uſe and improvement of all the three. 


A . 1 
of the policy and government of China. 


5 6 7 authors commend the govern- 
ment of China, and F. Le Comte ſays 
it is the moſt perfect and exact model 
of government of any that the ancients 
ever fram'd; and that it has continued, 


much the ſame, for 4000 years. If that be 


lo, it is the oldeſt monarchy in the world. 
But it is to little purpoſe to ſpeak: of 
the antiquity of it, and it is eaſier to 


leave them in poſſeſſion than either to 
prove or diſprove it. 
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as acquit themſelves well, he gives gar- 
lands of flowers, and other more ſub- 
ſtantial rewards: And at every commenc- 
ment, ſome are choſen into the royal 
academy, from whence they never re- 
move, but to conſiderable poſts in the 

ſtate. | | 
Of theſe learned men ſome are ap- 
pointed to take notes of all the memo» 
rable occurrences in every reign, and 
all the remarkable actions and ſpeeches 
. of their kings. This is done ſeparately 
in looſe papers, and as one ſheet 1s 
fill'd up, it is thrown into an office 
Aged appointed for that purpoſe, which is ne- 
2 ver open'd during the life of the empe- 
Fass, ror of whom they write, nor whilſt any of 
his immediate deſcendants are upon the 


throne; but when another race of Kings, 
No. XX. 4. 


That China has been always mo- The go: 
narchichal, there is no difficulty to believe, vern 
that being the form of government thro 9% of 
all Aſia originally, as we have good au- . 
thority from all the hiſtories extant, both chical. 
lacred and prophane. And they were ſo = 
little acquainted with either the name or 
nature of a Repwblick, that they could 
not make ſenſe of the High and Mighty 
States of Holland, but Packed that a 
commonwealth without a king was a 
monſter with many heads, engender'd 
out of ambition and luſt of power, in times 
of confuſion. Nor were they out in their 
wk egg 

ut we find this monarchy, like that 
of Ruſſia at pteſent, had deviated from the 
practice of the other eaſtern nations, and 
| indeed from the common inftitution of 


78 monarchies, 
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mogdarchies, by a power, aſſum d by their 

_ emperor, of ſetting aſide the next in 

blood, and naming a ſucceſſor to the 

throne, during their own life, without 

any regard to hereditary right, which 1 

humbly conceive? to be an abuſe of their 

authority, and a ſtretch of power intro- 

duced by abſolute and tyranical prinoes, 

who, taking advantage of the great truſt 

repos d in them, either without the 

conſent, or by the forced conſent of the 

ſtates of the kingdom, by their own 

abſolute authority, chang'd the conſtitu- 

tion, and brought in. that unreaſonable 

innoyation of naming their ſucceſſor out 

of the right line. And this, we may ſup- 

poſe, at firſt was introduced when a king 

bad no heirs of his own: body, and had 

taken ſome unreaſonable prejudice or aver- 

ſion to the next in blood; or, having ſons 

of his on, he has ſometimes been pre- 

vaild with, by the charms of a wife or 

miſtreſs, to nanie her ſon for his ſue- 

ceſſor, in prejudice to his elder ſons by 

other women. But they give inſtances 

of oppoſition” made to the emperor in- 

his deſign. of ſetting aſide his eldeſt fon, 

and; the Mandarins of his council laying 

aſide, unanimouſly, the enſigns of their 

office, till he thought fit to alter his ref0- 

lation, and declare his eldeſt ſon his ſue- 

ceſſor, to the great mortification of his 

beloved wife, who. had peſuaded him to 
diſinherit him in fayour of her ſon. 

But to repreſent the government of 

China, in the beſt light, we are told, that 

altho' the emperor is abſolute, yet their 

laws lay a neceſſary obligation upon 

him to uſe his power with moderation. 

Varl es He is almoſt ador'd by his ſubjects. They 

of che em. ſtile him the ſon of heaven, and the only 

peror. maſter of the world, and he is never 

ſpoken to but Kneeling; the princes 

of the blood, and chief officers of ſtate 

not excepted from this homage: And there 

axe certain ſtated days in every week, 

when the nobility aſſemble, in one of the 

courts of the palace, to own his authority 

by the moſt ſubmiſſive adoration, 

As ſoon as he is proclaim'd, he is veſted 
with the power of life, nor can any go- 
vernor or judge through the whole empire 
put any criminal to death, without his 
warrant: Nor has he leſs power over the 


The great 


Over life 
end goods 


goods of his. ſubjects, by laying what | 


taxes he thinks fit upon them; but Le 
Comte ſays he never exceeds the ordinary 
ſtated impoſts, unleſs it be upon ſuch ex- 
traordinary occaſions as will juſtify a 
ſtretch of power in any government. 
He has the ſole diſpoſal of all offices 
And, were the 
poſt could be 
bought; but they would all be diſpos'd 


of integrity, learning, enperience in bu- 
ſmeſs, and a gra ve ſobet behaviour. : And 
if any complaint is brought againſt an 

vicerroy, or other officer, of any trand. 
greſſions in any of thoſe points, the em- 
peror diſmiſſes the 


ö 


verxtué. 


; 


of the blood only, who afſemble only cil, 
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guilty perſon without 
more ado. | 


He is abſolute maſter; and has the ſole 
power of peace and war. He ſends his dt 
orders thro'-the empire, which muſt be 1 
proclaim'd and regiſter d without delay, 
or asking queſtions. ; 91982 
But with all this power, the law has 
appointed co- adjutors and aſſiſtants to the 
emperor, not unlike our Council, and the 
three Eſtates in Parliament, not to co- 
erce and control their ſovereign, but to 
adviſe and humbly to repreſent what they 
think is for the good of the publick. For 
.+ Beſides the great maxim, inſtill'd from 
their infancy,” in all the royal family, 
(from their old law-givers):that the em- 
peror ought to ſhew himſelf the father f | 
his people, and to govern them as his chil- 
dren, not a7 Roves the Mandarins, or 
officers of ſtate, have a right to tell the X 
emperor, of any miſcarriages in his go- 2 25 
vernment, and, with all ſubmiſſion, to have 


4 


repreſent to him any infringement upon /ibert f 
the conſtitution; which (altho' ſome have r 
I [4 


fallen under diſgrace for their honeſty) , 
has often been of great uſe to keep their 
| emperors: within bounds; as it muſt be 
of great weight with princes of ſenſe and 


ately, 


But beſides this private advice, there 
are two ſtated councils; one of the princes His coun: 


upon extraordinary occaſions; the other of 
the princes of the blood, and otherofficers 
of ſtate, who make up the ordinary coun- 
cil, call'd the Calaos. Theſe examine all 
affairs of ſtate, and, like our parliament, 
prepare laws, which they humbly offer to 
the emperor for his approbation. And 
the moſt material affairs paſs through 
this council, before the emperor gives his 
judgment upon them; and their reputa- 
tion is very great among the Chineſes; 
nor is it - adviſcable for the emperor to 
flight their advice; for if they ſtick toge- 
ther, they are a formidable aſſembly, as 
long as corruption does not creep in among 
them. 
Next to this great council, there are 
ſix inferior courts, all kept in Pekin, but r in. 
their athority, like that of the Calaos, rio 
reaches through the empire, according to b 
their different charges. The firſt is call du 
Lipou, and has authority over all the 
Mandatins,* or great officers of ftate, 
through the whole empire. They take 
cognizance of their qualifications, and re- 
cei ve complaints againſt them: And as 


of by merit; the rule in that caſe being 
to confer offices and dignities upon men 


they find oocafion, repreſent the caſe to 
the emperor, and receive his authority to 
remove, 


Chap. VIII. 
remove, or otherwiſe chaſtiſe them. 2. 
| u, to which the affairs of the trea- 
ſury, and the lay ing on taxes are entruſt- 
ed. 3. Lypon, which is a very extenſive 
juriſdiction, having cognizance of the an- 
cient cuſtoms, rites and ceremonies of re- 
ligion, arts and ſciences, and foreign af 


the army committed to it. 5. Himpok is 
{et apart for criminal matters. And F. 
Compou 
eſpecially thoſe belonging to the emperor. 

All-thoſe courts have their ſeveral pre- 
fidents, and ſubdivide themfelves into 


ſhould tempt any of thefe coufts to en- 
croach upon the empetor's authority, 
they ate ſo wiſely regulated, as to be 
a check upon one another. So that ſeve- 
ler of Tal of them muſt combine, before they 
thoſe can do miſchief. Thus if the Mandarint, 
courts or any number of them, ſhould confpire 
with the Pimpos, and ſo get arty part 
of the army to be order'd to any place, 
the Houpon having the money in their 
hands, muft be ſatisfied that the army 
has the emperor's orders to march, be- 
fore they can pay them. And upon the 
firſt ſuſpicion of any ſeditions deſign, 
the Lipou calls the Mandarins to ac- 
count, and acquaints the emperor with it. 
Beſides all this, the emperor has a 
ſpy in every one of theſe courts, who 
watches their conduct, and ſometimes 
gives private intelligence to the emperor 


Good or- 


openly accules' them before the Calavs. 
ne Colis Theſe: officers are call'd Colis, of whom 
« eck, the Mandarims, and even the pririces of 
en, the blood, are ſo much in awe, that we 
are told of one of them, who being in- 
ſormꝭd that one of the Colis obſected to 


and order d it to be built more to the in- 

ſpector's lik ing. 
The = The provinces are govern'd by vice- 
bern. Toys. Le Comte differs from Purchas, 
ment of and Nawarette ſrom both, and Mendoza 
thepro- from them all, in the names given to 
Veen thoſe magiſtrates. But the beſt of theſe 
authors agree in the ſubſtance of what 
they ſay, as to their authority and man- 
ner of government. So that we ſhall not 
trouble our ſelves nor the reader with a 
Parcel of hard names, which, it is agreed 
upon all hands, no European can pro- 
nounce, nor have we letters that will ex- 
preſs their found. The Portugusſes 
call'd all thoſe officers Mandarins, from 
their word Mandar, to command, or to 

fend out. 

In the provinces there are chief Mau- 
darins, whom we may call vice-roys; 
of which there are two ſorts. One pre- 
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ſairs. 4. Pimpon has all the affairs of | 


takes care of all pubtick buildings, 


committees, which are accountable to 
the preſident. And leſt too great power 


of their behaviour; and; at other times, 


his having built his houſe higher than 
ordinary, immediately pull'd it down, 
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| ſides ovet one province only; as Pekin, &c. 

Others have the government of two 
or three provinces. This laſt is call'd, by 
Le Comte, Jhounto, and they fend de- 
puties to the different provinces under 
their charge. "Thoſe deputies are ac- 
countable to them, as they are to the 
council of Calaos at Pekin. 
| *Fhe cities, tobns, and great villages, 
have their ſeveral governors, the laſt of „%, 
which are ſubordinate to the ſecond, as ;.wn: 
the ſecond are to the firft, and all of them «nd vil- 
to the vice roy. And there is no claſhing e. 
in their adminiſtration; for, every one 
knows his power and juriſdiction; ſo that 
there is no difpute to whom the cogni- 
zance of any cauſe belongs, throughout 
the whole empire. 

But, as a check upon the vice roys, 
there are one or more Mandarins in 
every government, who are the Colis 
or inſpectors; not only to give an account 
of the adminiſtration of the ſeveral vice 
roys and their miniſters, but of their be- 
ha viour in private life. 

One would imagine, by all this pre- 
caution, that it were impoſſible there 
ſhould be oppreſſion or injuſtice in the 
overnment of China, unleſs it were 

y the emperor, or his Catavs; and yet 
we are inform'd, that corruption has got ,,,,-;. 
the better of the good laws and wiſe regu- on in the 
lations to prevent or puniſh it. As an e- 44mm 
vidence of this, they tell us of the im- ien. 
menſe riches amaſs'd by the Mandarims, 
conſidering the ſmallneſs of their ſalaries, 
which are not above 1000 crowns a year. 

It may be faid, that they grow rich 
by preſents made them; but ſuch pre- 
ſents as would amount to ſuch vaſt ſums 
as they are {aid to be poſſeſs'd of, can 
ſcarce be ſuppos'd' to be given purely out 

of good will. We are told, that the mi- 
niſters at Pein extort great ſums from the 
vice roys, which they, in their turn, 
ſqueeze out of their inferior officers, and 
theſe of courſe, exact from the people, 
and thus every one in authority being 
more or leſs guilty, they connive at one 
another, and ſo bribery and corruption 
go an univerſal round, notwithſtanding 
the moſt excellent laws to the contrary. 

But laws in the hands of corrupt miniſters 
are only ſolemn nothings, and are as great 
an inſult upon a nation, as gravely telling 
them they are rich and free, when they 
feel, to their coſt, that they are poor and 
flaves. 

But, in ſpite of corruption, there is 

one reſtraint upon the Mandarins, vis. 
the emperor's viſiting the ſeveral provinces % em- 
in perſon, which is the greateit terror to peror vi- 


them that can be. For, at thoſe times, ſit: the 
provine?s 
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every one of them, who has been guilty 
of any injuſtice, is at the mercy of the 
perſon injur'd; for the emperor receives 
petitions 
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1 1 for a bribe; make it flight, or ſubſtitute 

tions and complaints ſtom all forts uf oa 80 
32 T0 
„ RO Lye ISSN hes ny 06 is; ee it 
viſing-of _ 5 8 5 ag ear: oat the gate of the city, he can never reco- 
n ble he ſhould read ver his reputation again, and therefore 
hands, it being impoſſible ic laint | this infamous puniſhment” is never in- 
them all himſelf; and thus i g 1 ide drt upch theſe who:deſerve death, 
bears hard upon a. Fo’ be drop it | Capital puniſhments in China arc 
liberal in his gifts, they e _ * 83 quite the feverſe of ours; for there 9. 
or put ſuch a face upon it, n Pa uw hey ſtrangle the great people, and cut | 
without any examinations : * en ya off the heads of the poor and mean, asg be- 

In ſending vice TOyR to ftantly obs | ing the moſt diſgraceful death of the two. 
vinces, there ia one fue: nr NY er- | But if the crime is heinous, they cut off 
ſery'd, which is, - never to ma . pat the head of a Mandarin, and hang it on 
T ob 1 3 > Coe 
was born, and where. 7 caſons. | lon, they cut the offender in pieces with 
This cuſtom they obſet᷑ ve two x * barbarity. But, as we obſerv'd 
LT nn” Fray CET bibel oſt 3 there muſt be a warrant from the 
bles in China, and t e hl | andy ti \. 2-61 
may be conferred upon the _ of _— me — 1 — puniſh'd by 
or ſcavengers, a Mandar 00's pa by death are; treaſon, murder, diſobedience Y. 
pgs argon 6 como br re” 7 (- to iſtrates, but, above all any indige ine, 
having a father, uncle, | Wc. af a mean AG inſult offer d to parents. This ©? we 
* of living, in the ur _—_ " aft is. ſo heinous. an ae, that the alk 
is vice roy. 2. Leſt, if he be the ſon o ede dead d ter ee 

a Mandarin, and has great or rich rela- 1 0 P For obedithce to napents 

tions in the 1 — may wn" * is ſo — to the youth, and the 

popular, - "Have 4 ; * N leaſt failing in that reſpect ſo deteſted, 

ther to prevent this lal inconvenience, that a fon's mockiog-hid-Fathor, ./Jv;: upon 

wn is * vice oy 8 — 5 ring 2 * . 1 . d: 

at leaſt ſuch a number of them, by er is perſon in- 
of ſecurity, for the behaviour of their fa- A — 88 ——— n 
ches. | | r 
as a f dultery are not ca- 
| In criminal cauſes, if a magiſtrate ſees a But theft and e er Theft 
d fault committed, he may judge it —_ _— 2 . oor 202 
the ſpot, and puniſh it without pan to eee 
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xook, or debauchee; without any trial, "4. 1 10 ing a board about the 

to be baſtinado'd by any of his ſollowers, 1 05 —— 3 er 

as he paſſes the ſtreets, or upon the high | neck of the + P hab ric 

way: But this does not exempt the o. | ten upon it, and 10. expoung him ou 

— —— . The miſſionaries inform us, that the 

, * 

N . from the | emperors hear all cauſes themſelves, and 

jud f * to the council give ſentence accordingly. But whoeycr 
Appeals Judgment ot the vice roy, to : ſiders the yaſt extent of the Chineſe 
from the at Pekin, the Calaos orders it to be exa- | con ders * e e 
core.” min'd by proper officers, and then the ee 8 impoſſible 

Council gives ſentence, and preſents it to them, WII eahly Ice, . 
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ack to them to be better examin'd, or 
: þ - judg'd in th nces are re- 
fas —_— DIY. d IF nll egy ry ot a 5 in 
tene Aer ade: 8 2 dif- | Pekin as arc appointed to take cognizance 
Puniſh. As to their puniſhments, they are dif- 1 AE ans, Gf ER of 
ments. ferent according to the crimes. The moſt | ot them. 5 wn K 3 
The ba. common is the baſtinado, which is rec- | them as oy : nA 3 N * 
ſinade. Kon'd a fatherly correction, altho' they | own IE we 5 
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Nor is it accounted ſcandalous, tor ſome- approv d or nor, h P On of the 
times the Mandarins undergo it. And, be I do not 3 - N 2 of Ni 
4 i Le Comte tells us, that when any perſon | pri ONS being crowde . du gart of the 8 
11 has been thus baſted, he muſt fall upon | China, may be, that the Pr ts als 
4 his knees before the judge, and thank him | ſentences mos in _ me e EN 
i f . . . . , t 1 e 
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they ary no . 18 d co * ET . 3 Niere to eſcade without pu- 
altho' this puniſhment is ſometimes ſo ſe- will t ey ſuffer them pe 9 
vere, that people die of it, yet they can, | niſhment, and therefore ſuffer them 2 
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The em- 
2 form: 


The man- 
ner of re- 
ceiving 
ambaſſa- 
dors. 


.of majeſty, 


Fate. 


away their lives in priſon. 
told, that in Canton alone there were at one 
time 15. O00 priſoners, 

The great veneration, or rather adora- 
tion, they ſhew towards the emperor, 
and the profound reverence they have 
for the great Mandarius, are kept up 
different ways. Their awe towards the 
perſon of the emperor is, without doubt, 
encreas'd by his keeping himſelf ſhat'up 
in tis palace, and fo ſeldom- ſeen by any 
but women and eunuchs: But when he 
does ſhew himſelf, it is With all the ſigns 
and the greateſt Kings, his 
triburaries, muſt kneel'before him. But 
the Mandarins attract the people's reſpect 
by appearing frequently among them, and 
with great ſtate and magnificence, being 
carried in rich chairs upon mens thoutders, 
with all the enſigns of authority carried 
before them, as the conſuls in old Rome 
had their axes and rods before them where- 
ever they went. * 

Since the Tartars got poſſeſſion of 
China, the emperor ſhews himfelf once à 
week, befides giving audience to foreign 
ambaſſadors, which he does with great 
For there is a large ſquare build- 
ing, in the middle of one of the inner 
courts of the palace, where, as it were 
different ſtories, there are ſeveral ſtairs 
leading up to five different landing places, 
the upper ſtories {till ſmaller in the ſquare, 
according to their heighth; from the fifth 
of which there is a large room, ' ſupported 
by four rows of pillars, where the empe- 
ror's throne is erected. This room is 
painted and gilded, and cover'd with yel- 
low tiles. Here the emperor (ſurrounded 
with his vaſſal kings, the princes of the 
blood, and his Mandarins in their richeſt 
apparel, but all upon the Knee, and, 
without them, his guards, in glorions ac- 
coutrements) receives ambaſſadors, who 
are brought in by ſome viee roy. The 
throne is four foot high, and cover'd with 
ſables, where his majeſty fits croſs-leg'd, 

Mr. Salmon gives a ſhort account of 
the audience of des, the Muſcovrte am- 
baſſador formerly mention'd, telling us 
that the emperor was dreft in a dark-co- 
lonr'd damask waiſtcoat, a coat of deep 
hlue fatin fac'd with ermine, a ſtring of 
coral about his neck; a cap fac'd with ſa- 

le, with a cockade of red ſilk, and ſome 

acocks feathers hanging behind, but 
neither gold nor jewels; his boots or 
buskins of black velvet. Alter the am- 
baſſador had lighted at the gate of the 
outward palace, and been conducted by 
three Mandarins, thro' all the courts, - in 
every one of which there were a great ma- 
ny Mandarins in embroider'd robes, he 
Was brought before the throne, where 
having deliver'd his credentials, and made 


the Czar's compliments, he was conducted 
No. XX. 5 | 


Thus we are 
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back to his houſe, He was: afterwards 
invited to an entertainment at court. The 
emperor, after ſome compliments of en- 
quiry about the Czar's health, order'd 
the tables to be unconyer'd, upon 
which (the damask clothes being taken 
away) there appear'd cold meat and fruits. 
The ambaſſador had his table by himſelf, 
as the emperor had, and about 200 Man- 
darins had a table between every two. 
The emperor ſent fome meat from his ta- 
ble to the ambaſſador, altho' his own 
was ſupply'd beforey and likewiſe a gold 
cup with ſpirits. After dinner they fat 
about a quarter of an hour, and the am- 
baſſador being order'd to ſtand up, the 
emperor ſaluted him, and retir'd, the am- 
baſſador was conducted to his houſe, as 
before. | 
Bur the moſt ſolemn appearance the 
Chineſe emperor makes is when he goes to 
the temple to ſacrifice, which he does u 
on ſolemn feftivals, of which we ſhall fa 
ſomething, when we ſpeak of the religion 
of the Chineſes. Upon thoſe occaſions, 
we are told, he is preceded by 2 4 trumpets, 
and-as many drums, with gold coronets ; 
then march 24 men with gilded ſpears ; 
after them, 100 halbertiers, richly ac- 
courted; then as many ſergeants with 
maces, who are follow'd by 4co with rich 
lanterns, and theſe by a like namber with 
gilded flambeaus ; aſter them appear 
200 lances, follow'd by 24 banners, with 
the figns of the zodiack, (after their way of 
reckoning) and 56 others repreſenting the 
conſtellations.” Then come 24 rich um- 
brello's, ſurrounding a cupboard of gold 
plate, carried by the proper officers of the 
court. Then comes the emperor on horſe- 
back, magnificently dreſt, his clothes, as 
well as the furniture of his hotſe, all co- 
ver'd with gold and jewels, with his pa- 
ges round him, covering him with rich 
umbrello's. Next follow the princes of 
the blood, vice roys, and miniſters of 
ſtate, all gloriouſly ſet forth in their robes, 
Thele are follow'd by 500 young gentle- 
men on horſeback, (attended by 1 00 foot- 
men) dreis'd in carnation filkk, wrought 
with ſtars of gold and ſilver. After theſe 
comes an open chair, in the ſhape of a 


His ſlate 
in going 


abroad. 


triumphal chariot, richly adorn'd, carried 


by 36 men, which is tollow'd by another 


much larger, ſupported by 120 men, 


Theſe are followed by two chariots drawn 
by clephants, and two others by harſes, 
each chair and chariot guarded by 50 ſol- 
diers. And laſt of all come 2000 Man- 
darins, and as many principal officers of 
the army 1n their richeſt apparel. 

When he viſits the provinces, and par- 
ticularly the frontiers of 7artary, as he 
does either one or the other every year, 
he goes with a ſmall retinue, and guards 


are placed the whole way as be paſſes. 
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| Nor is it a hard matter to have ſuch a a 
number of ſoldiers placed for his ſecurity 
wherever he goes; for, if we will believe 
the accounts given of this empire, he has 


five millions of ſoldiers in pay in time of 
peace; - moſt of which are horſe. 


city of Pekin alone, there are quarter'd 
160,000 horſe, 
ſcimetars. The horſe have no fire-arms, 
and the foot but very few; for altho' 
they are ſaid to have bad gun-powderlong 
before us, they keep Kill the uſe of bows 
and arrows. But indeed his forces are no 


better than militia; for having no foreign 


enemy now to fear; a: ſmall knowledge in 
the diſcipline of war is ſufficient to Keep 
the provinces in order, Which is all they 
have to do. This army is paid with an 
allowance of rice and other proviſions, 
and many of them inevetry province are al- 
lowed to work at their trades, and only to be 


ready to muſter when call'd, like our militia. 


The em. 


Peror's 
e venue. 


ſides the vaſt ſhoal of Mandarius, 


Since the jeſuites came among them, they 


have got a good train ofartillery for the field, 


which they taught them to caſt; but 
thoſe guns upon the walls are ſaid to be of 
little uſe. | 

We may caſily imagine, that it re- 
quires an immenſe revenue to defray the 
charge of ſuch a number of ſoldiers, be- 
and o- 
ther officers, who depend upon the go- 
verment. Furchas has two different 
computations of the revenues of Ching 
from two different authors. The one a- 
mounts to 100 millions, and the other to 
150 millions. The firſt account is taken 


from F. Diego de Pantoia, a Spaniſh je- 


ſuite, in a letter of his, written from Pe- 


kin, in March, 1602. The ad he had from 


Ricius and Trigautius. 1 ſuppoſe both 
theſe accounts are meant of crowns; and if 
ſo, the firſt is not much different from Le 
Comte's value of the revenue, from whom 


Mr. $a/mon takes his computation, viz. 


21,600,000 J. ſterling. But they all a- 


gree, that it is not eaſy to calculate the 
ſum, | becauſe a great part of the taxes 
being paid in goods, it is uncertain what 
the value of thoſe may be. 
one thing to be obſery'd in the manner of 


But there is 


collecting it, which makes it very eaſy to 


the people; that 1s, they are not bur- 
then'd with an unneceſſary addition to the 


tax, for paying collectors fees. For an 
account of every man's family, together 
with the taxes due by him, is written u 

on a board, and hung up before his door; 
and the mafter of the houle is oblig'd to 


bring in the money to the Mandarins of 


the city, town, or village, - againſt an ap- 
pointed time, under the pain of the baſti- 
nado. Thoſe Mandarins ſend the money 
to the treaſurer of the province, who pays 
the vice roys and other officers their due; 
and ſends the oyer-plus to Pekin. What 


In the 


arm'd with lances and 


tricks are plaid by theconniyance of thoſe 
officers with one another, and how they 
may oppreſs the people by exacting more 
of them than they ought, is another con- 
ſideration; but, we are inform'd, for the 
honout of Ching, that thoſe abuſes are ſe- 
verely puniſh'd, when diſcoyer'd. 

F. Le Comte obſerves, that the Chi- 
neſes are embaraſs'd in computing the 
time. There are 100 perſons appointed 
to regulate their kalendar, and theſe ſend a 
new one every year, With great ceremo- 
ny, to the ſeveral vice roys through all 
the provinces. They make the year 
conſiſt ſometimes of 12, and ſometimes of 
13 months, according to the moon's courſe. 
Thoſc almanacks contain the equinoxes, 
ſolſtices, eclipſes, the ſun and moon's en- 
tering into the different ſigns, the courſes 
of the planets, with their oppoſitions and 
conjunctions, Sc. But they are likewiſe 
crowded with ridiculous ſuperſtitions of 
judicial aſtrology ; ſuch as lucky and un- 
lucky days, Sc. 

Their day was divided into 12 parts, 
each of which they fubdivide into 8. 
But their old ſun- dials were divided into 
4 general parts, and each of thoſe into 
24 little ones, which is the ſame with 
the former, dividing the whole into 96 
parts. Since they got the jeſuites among 
them, they compute as we do; but the 
common people mind little of hours, ex- 
cept the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, and 
noon. In the night, they diſtinguiſh the 
5 watches by bells and drums; ftriking 
ſingle ſtrokes for the firſt watch, two 
ſtrokes for the ſecond, three for the third, 
and ſo on. | 

Their current coin is of two forts, cop- 
per and filyer, 
troubleſome, there being 10 clumſy 
pieces of them to a penny. But they do 
not count by pieces but by ſtrings; for, 
there is a hole through them, and ſuch a 
number is put upon a ſtring. The ſilver 
coin (if it may be call'd coin) is an irregu- 
lar piece, like the Spaniſh cobs, and 
paſſes by weight. Gold does not pats for 
money, but is bought, as jewels and o- 
ther merchandize are, and Le Comte lays 
the Europeans make a good hand of it in 
China, by ſelling it for a third part more 
than it coſt them. They ſell almoſt every 


thing by weight, which obliges every one 


to carry a ſmall portable ballance, which 
they have made to that exacneſs, that 


the thouſandth part of a crown will turn 


The copper coin is very 


Their 
COMPute- 
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time. 
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ein. 
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the ſcale. Their pound is 16 ounces, each "ab 


of which is divided into 10 Teens, each 
Tcien into 10 penny-weights, and each of 
theſe into 10 grains. They have many 
other diviſions, which cannot be explained 
without their own names. Their mea- 
ſures differ according to the provinces, 
but the common mathematical foot is ve- 
ry little ſhort of ours. AS 


The way 
the em- 


or 
Fiend: his 


time. 


peror ⁊ 
women. 


His eu- 
nuchs, 


Chap. VIII. 


The em- 


As the emperors of Chiua, for all their 
power, are but a ſort of ſtate priſoners, 
ſeldom coming abroad, it is to be fuppos'd 
they have ſeveral ways of diverting them- 
ſelves, and paſſing their time at home. 
And this we are told they do with their 
women and eunuchs, ſometimes in walk- 
ing in their large gardens, and ſometimes 
in their private receſſes, with ſuch of their 
wives or concubines as they pitch upon ; 
and very often in buſineſs with ſuch eu- 
nachs as are employed in affairs of ſtate, 
and to bring the opinions of the council, 
or complaints againit any of his miniſters, 

The number of the women in his Se- 
raglio is not limited; but as many beau- 
tiful girls as his Mandarins can purchaſe 
for him, are all entertain'd there, altho' 
there are many of them with whom he 
neyer had any converſation. We are told 
that there are three of thoſe women call'd 
the emperor's wives, but it is agreed upon 
by all authors, that his ſons by thoſe 
call'd his concubines may inherit, and of- 
ten do. And it may be imagin'd, that 
the reſpect ſhew'd them in the Seraglio, 
is rather owing to the affection and coun- 
tenance of the emperor towards them, 
than to any greater right which one has 
in him above the relt. 

There being a great number of women, 
and they only to be attended by cunuchs, 
and the emperor having none but ſuch to 
attend himſelf there, the number of them 
muſt be very conſiderable. Purchas ſays, 
from Pantoia, there are 16,000 of them 
in the palace, and that they chnſe 3000 
at one time, out of 20,000, who were 
preſented. The choice was made by one 
of the chief Mandarins about the court, 
and the oldeſt eunuch in the ſeraglio. 
The qualihcations requir'd are a good face 
and good pronunciation, 

As theſe ſlaves after they are admitted 
into the palace, have a good allowance, 
the poorer ſort of people, through the 
whole empire, cmaſculate their handſome 
ſons, in expectation of this preferment, as 
they do in [taly to get them into the 
pope's chapel, or to fit them for the ſtage ; 
but in China they are cut clean, as, of 
latter times, they have been in Turky. 
As ſoon as they are receiv'd into the ſe- 
raglio, they have their different tasks 
aſſign'd them according to their capacities: 
And fome of them are put to learn mathe- 
maticks, or to ſtudy politicks, as their 
genius ſeems to lead them; and thoſe 
cunuchs are often rais'd to the greateſt 
poſts in the Nate ; altho' our author ſays, 
they are generally a cruel, covetous, ig- 
norant ſet of people. What a noble edu- 
cation muſt a young King have among 
ſuch inftructors ! 


A deſcription of - China. 
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SE CT. VIL 
Of the religion of the Chineſes. 


F all parts of the hiſtory of China, 
there is. the greateſt diverſity of 
opinions with regard to their religion both 
before and ſince the Europeans had foot- 
ing among them. It would be a very te- 
dious, as well as unprofitable task, to 
collect the different accounts given of their 
principles and practice in matters of reli- 
gion, by Mendo ga, Nicius, Navarette, 
Le Comte, and others. I ſhall therefore 
only trouble the reader with a ſhort ab- 
ſtract of what is moſt material upon this 
ſubject, without following any one au- 
thor entirely in his opinion; for, I ho- 
neſtly declare, that in all the accounts L 
have read, upon this ſubject, there arc 
{ſuch contradictions, that I do not think 
any one author is to be depended upon. 
F. Le Comte tells us, that China having 
been peopled by the ſons of Noah, re- 
ceiy'd the true doctrine taught by that 
patriarch, and that their firſt emperor 
careſully brought up ſeven ſorts of crea- 
tures to ſacrifice to the ſupreme ſpirit of 
heaven and earth; and their third empe- 
ror built a temple to the ſovereign lord «t 
heaven; and that their fiſth emperor inſti- 
tuted prieſts in the ſeveral provinces to 
preſide over the ſacrifices; that the true 
religion, which they had recciv'd from 
their firſt founders, continued during the 
reign of 80 emperors, before the corruption 
of it by Fo, which they tell us was 20co 
years after their firſt ſettlement, about $00 
years before our B. Saviour's incarnation. 
In all this time both inward. and outward 
worſhip was carefully. prelery'd, that of the 
mind having been inculcatedwith the great- 
eſt care, and the external worſhip practis'd 
with the utmoſt decency; the empreſſes 
(breeding ſilk worms) wrought with their 
own hands, coverings for their altars, and 
ha bits for their prieſts ; the emperors til- 
ling the ground for producing corn and 
wine for ſacred uſes. And 1o religious 
were the prieſts of China, that they would 
not offer ſacrifice before the people, unleſs 
they were prepar'd for it by three, and 
ſometimes by ſeven days abſtaining from 
their wives. 

If this account were true, the Chineſes 
had the beſt title to have been GOD*'s 
peculiar people of any nation in the world, 
and the favour the Almighty ſhew'd to 
the Iſraelites, for the faith and picty of 
a very few among them, ſcems to have 
been more. juſtly due to this great nation, 
who had perſever'd in the true religion, 
When 
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when even the Iſraelites themſelves, not- 
withſtanding the great advantages of re- 
velation they enjoy'd aboye all the world, 
had often corrupted themſelves. Nor 18 
this obſervation a preſumptuous preſcribing 
to the free grace of GOD, LI know that 
he chuſes whom he will. But I have good 


authority to aſſert that the rcaſon of his 


election is vertue and piety, and eſpecially 
an oppoſition to idolatry. This was the 
cauſe of his chufing Noah, Abraham, 
and the other worthies mention'd- in the 
Holy Scriptures. And therefore 1 ſhall 
not be afraid to ſay, that had the Chineſes 
kept to the true religion, for 2000 years, 
they muſt ha ve been the moſt beloy'd of 
GOD of any nation under. heaven; for 
him that honours GOD, he will bonguy. 
Nor can I help thinking, that ſuch a 
owerful nation, who had the vertue to 
ip themſelves, without revelation, in 
the true worſhip, longer than even the 
Jews did with it, I ſay, I cannot help 
thinking, that GOD would have vouch- 
ſa fed them ſuch aftiftance as he gave to o- 
thers who did not deſerve it fo well. 
But we are told, that in proceſs of time, 
vis. Soo years before our Saviour, they 
tell into idolatry. The firſt corruption 
was introduced by Li Laokun, that. is, 
the old child; he was fo call'd becauſe 
1. The they pretend his mother went with child 


firſt ſet of him 80 years, and at laſt he was cut 
T _ out of her fide. This philoſopher taught 
China. that the Deity wascorporeal, and that he 


Laokun. had ſeveral inferior gods under him. Be- 
ing a chymiſt, he pretended to haye found 


out a drink that would make people im- 


mortal, He was not ſo cunning as 

Mr. Aſgil, to leave the fault upom the pa- 

tient's want of faith, which hinders 

his immortality; but, as Mr. Salmon 

obſerves, Laokun's followers do as well, 

for they ſay, it fails of the effect by 

ſome defet in the compoſition. The 

followers of this philoſopher are very 

fond of magical ſtudies, and ſome. time 

aſter his death, built temples to him, and 

worſhip'd him as one of the ſubordinate 
deities. | 

The ſecond ſect of religion among the 

2. Fo,the Chineſes is that of Fo, which prevails 

2d religi- more among the people than theother, or 

ous ſe. than the third, which ſhall be nam'd. 

This the jeſuites juſtly ſpeak againſt 

as worie in many reſpects than the o- 

thors. This ſect began about the time 

of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Ti- 

tus Veſpaſian, altho' the author, from 

whom it was taken, liv'd 1000 years 

before, as they ſay. This was ſaid to 

have heen the author of the opinion of 

tranſmigration of ſouls, at leaſt in China, 

and his followers worſhip'd him, and 

brought in different forts of idols, 

ſuch as elephants, dragons, Sc. upon the 
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Book II. 
ppoſition that their maſter Fo had paſt 
But ſometimes they 
treat thoſe idols very ill, (as the Spaniards 
are {aid to whip the image of St. Anthony, 
when they can't get fair weather by their 
prayers before it) for they will pull them 
down, and'drag them through the kennel, 
when they cannot obtain what they pray 
for; And Le Comte tells of a man who 
having pray'd for the os Gy an'only 
daughter, and who had the Bonzo's (or 
prieſt's) promiſe, as he faid by the idol's 
order, that ſhe ſhould recover, enter'd a 
proceſs againſt the idol, upon the girl's 
dying of that fickneſs, and obtain'd a ſen- 
tence of baniſhment of the idol, the de- 
moliſhing its temple, and the chaſtiſement 
of the Bonzo. ents 

Theſe Bon=0's are a ſet of prieſts who +, x... 
are particularly appropriated to preſide . o- 20's. 
ver the worlhippers of Fo; and to 
make the oracles given by him in Pekin 
the more eſteem'd, they put one of their 
own number upon his altar, and pretend it 
is he himſelf; and as one dies, they ſet up 
another, taking ſpecial care, that the 
people ſhall not ſee him ſo plainly as to 
find out the impoſture. They have 1000 
other tricks to cheat the populace; but 
upon a diſcoyery, they are treated as 
they deſerve. However, they have this 
one true principle in this ſect, vg. the 
belief of the immortality of the ſoul, 
which the other ſects, at leaſt, as they 
are at preſent, do not ſeem to believe. 

Not long after Laokun, vis. about 
5oo years before the Chriſtian Ara, 
flouriſn'd Confucius, call'd, by the Chi- 
neſes, Kung Fu Zu, whoſe name having 
made ſo great a noiſe,. not only in China, 
but in Europe, ſo as to divide the whole 
church of Rome into parties, we ſhall 
give a more particular account of him and 
his ſect. 

Confucius was born in the province of 3. Con 
Quantum, about the period above-men- fucivs. 
tion'd; he was deſcended of the royal fa- 5 F 
mily, but never was emperor, altho' he? 
govern'd a good part of the empire, by 
inuflencing the greateſt men in it by his 
doctrine. He ſhew'd an exemplary piety 
even in his youth, and a gravity in his 
behaviour very extraordinary, He was 
ſcholar to Tcem ſe, a famous doctor of 
thoſe days, who tanght him the learning 
of the ancients of their own nation, whole 
maxims he collected, and made them the 
rule of his life, and preſcrib'd the practice 
of them an others. k 

All the different provinces of China 
being, at that time, Kingdoms, but ſub- 
je& to the emperor, there were frequent 
wars between the ſeveral kings, and the 
emperor was. much put to it to keep lis 
authority in ſuch different intereſts, To 
remedy thoſe diforders, which Confucius 
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juſtly beliey'd to procced from ambition, 
pride, and ayarice, he ſet himſelf to preach 
up a ftri& morality, ſhew'd the adyan- 
tage of temperance and juſtice, | and con- 
tempt of riches and grandeur: And, by 
his own life, gave them an eminent pat- 
tern of ſubduing their paſſions. He ſoon 


made a conſiderable number of proſclites, | 


and, as it muſt happen to thoſe who are 
fincerely vertuous, 
think fit to imitate him, admir'd him. 
and gave him the title of a faint. But 
one of their neighbour kings, dreading 
the power of a nation ſo vertuous as Con- 
fucius was like to make his country men, 
under colour of complimenting the King 
of Lou, whoſe court had embrac'd the 
philoſopher's doctrine, ſent a good num- 
ber of the moſt beautiful young girls, 
(well inſtructed in the art of pleaſing) by 
a particular ambaſſador, to that king. 

Thoſe ladies, being well receiv'd at 
court, very ſoon got the better of Confu- 
cius's doctrine; ſo that finding all that he 
had done fruſtrated by this tribe of beau- 
ties, he retir'd to other kingdoms; but 
meeting with ſmall encouragement, he 
was forced to lead a more private life, and 
many coming to him, he taught them as 
in a priyate ſchool; and from time to time 
ſent 600 of his diſciples thro the ſeveral 
kingdoms of China, to try if they might 
not have better ſucceſs in reforming the 
manners of the people than he had had, 
And thus having ſpent his whole life in 
moſt exemplary piety, he died in an ad- 
vanc'd age, and, however he was neg- 
lected in his life-time, has been honour'd 
as a ſaint ever ſince, and the reſpect ſhew'd 
to his memory is, to this day, a bone of 
contention, which the church of Nome has 
not been able to remove, as we ſhall ob- 
ſerve in its proper place. 

Father Le Comte gives an account of 
ſome of his maxims; bur as they do not 
contain the body of his doctrine, but 
only looſe ſayings upon occaſional ſub- 
jects, we ſhall not trouble the reader with 
them, 

But whatever might have been Confu- 
cius's on opinions with regard to religion, 
which I ſhall not diſpute at this diſtance 
of time, the ſect which adheres to his 
doctrine are very differently repreſented 
by the jeſuites, and other miſſionaries ; 
as we ſhall ſnew by and by, But, 

This ſea, which has the name of the 
ſecl of the learned, Le Comte owns, is fo 
obſcure, in their doctrines, that the ver 
profeſſors of it do not underſtand what 
they teach. According to him, it began 
only in the 15th century; the then em- 
peror employing 82 of the moſt eminent 


doctors to compile a ſyſtem of religion out 


of the ancient books, particularly thoſe 


of Confucius. The Mandarins who were 
No.. 


they Who did not 
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employ'd in the collection, being preju- 
died with the idolatrous opinions of the 
later doctors, and either not underſtand- 
ing, or not liking, the doQrine of the an- 
cients, made them ſpeak their modern 
ſenſe.” For inſtance, They make GOD 
no other than Nature, and ſay that there 
is no worſhip to be paid to him. And, in 
ſhort, he ſays, they mangled Confucius's 
principles ſo, that they introduc'd, or ra- 
ther leſt, ſuperſtition, magick, paganiſm, 
and atheiſm, to prevail, as the different 
humours of people led them. 

All theſe ſects have temples to their 
feyeral founders; but the jeſuites will not al- 
low that the learned ſect worſhipConfuctns, 
(for a certain reaſon, which we ſhall relate 
in its place) but it ſeems the pope, in his 
conſiſtory, was not of their opinion. 

Beſides this worſhip paid to theſe au- 
thors of the three ſects mention'd, the 
pres i pay religious worſhip to their de- 
ceas'd anceſtors; and from the emperor 
down to the meaneſt ſubjeQ, they have the 
images of their dead progenitors in their 
houtes, to whom they offer, with great 
devotion, fuch things as they offer to 
their idols in their temples, which the 
miſſionaries of the other orders, took to 
be idolatry; but the jeſuites were of ano- 
ther mind, and calling it only a civil re- 
ſpect, not only allow'd their converts in 
the practice of it, but were preſent them- 
{elves at thoſe ceremonies, and did as the 
natives, as ſhall be ſhew'd before we ft- 
niſh this ſection. 
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The temples to their idols, eſpecially 107 rema 


of the worſhippers of Foe, 
without the gates of their cities, or in re- 
tir'd places: And near them, they have 
towers to the memory of ſome faint of 
their own, In thoſe temples they have 
lamps conſtantly burning, and a number 
of prieſts belong to them, who offer wine, 
rice, and other proviſions, to their idols, 
and then cheat the people by ſoretelling 
future events. The molt common idols, 
beſides the three authors of their ſects, 


are, that of Immortality, repreſented by - 


the figure of a very fat man fitting croſs- 
leg'd; another of 7/eaſure, not unlike the 
former, fitting at ſome diſtance from it; 
and between thoſe a third, placed upon a 
ſtool, gildedover, and magnificently dreſt, 
with a crown upon his head. This figure 
is 30 foot high, and is call'd, the Great 
King Kaxc, to whom they pay great 
adoration. They have innumerable ima- 
ges of ſmaller conſideration, not only in 
their temples, but in their houſes, ſhips, 
and in the {trects. 

There are ſome Mahometans in Chi- 
na, Who are allowed becauſe they are 
quiet; but they make no figure, nor axe 
ever employed in publick buſineſs. 


The 


+ I 


arc generall y ples. 


* 


a real. of The feaſts obſery'd in China, wherein | 
r be Chi- there ſeems to be any mixture of religion, 


neles. 
are. 
Their birth-days, and eſpecially that 
of the emperor. hoſe are celebrated 
with great ſolemnity, and eſpecially in 
the night. It is a kind of revel, but Pure 
chas tells, from F. Da Cruz, that it 18 
attended with facrifices perform'd by 
their prieſts, who are preſent at the feaſt, 
and alter they have ſung hymns appointed 
upon theſe occaſions, and offer d the pro- 
per ſacrifices, erect triumphal arches made 
artificially of paper, and other fine ſhows, 
all hung round with lamps and lanthorns. 
„ New 2. The new year's fcaſt is of univerſal 
beer. Obſervation. Then all their doors, and 
even the whole ſtreets, are adorn'd, and 
_ richly dreſs d with arches of paper finely 
painted, and ornaments of damask, and 
other rich ſtuffs, There is variety of mu- 
ſick, and great feaſting. This likewiſe 
continues all night, the prieſts performing 
their part of the pageantry, by hymns 
and ſacrifices. This laſts 3 days. 

3. Their feaſts at the ſepulchre of their 
dead friends, of which by and by. 
[of 4 Le Comte gives an account of ano- 

l anthorns ther fcaſt, which he lays is the moſt ſo- 
lemn of any that they celebrate, and is 
kept upon the i th day of their firſt month, 
12 days after the new year's feaſt, This 
is call'd the feaſt of lanthorns, becauſe u 
on the night of that feaſt, they light.up 
lanthorns, not only before every houle, 
but all over the ſtreets. So that, accor- 
ding, to him, there are 200 millions of 
lanthorns lighted that night, | But I do 
not know whether he means in Pekin, or 
through all China.] . 

Thoſe lanthorns are hung up in the 
day time, and ſome of them are ſo glori- 
ouſly adorn'd, that they will coſt 2000 
crownsA, And our author ſays, ſome are 
of 27 fodr diameter. At night, all theſe 
are illaminated with wax candles and 
lamps; ſo that the whole city ſeems to be 
on fire. The lanthorns are lin'd within 
with rich ſtuffs, or paintings of different 
kinds, and adorn'd with ſtreamers of di- 
vers colours, according to the fancy of the 
owners. Thoſe ſtreamers, blowing with 
the wind, and ſhewing as bright as at 
broad day, being mix'd with the rich ſtuffs 
and paintings within the lanthorns, make 
the fineſt effectthat can be. 

The origine of this feaſt is uncertain, 
and thoſe they aſcribe it to ſo ridiculous, 
that they do not deſerve to be mention'd. 

Having thus, out of a great deal of 
traſh, given a ſhort account of the religi- 
on of the Chineſes, without taking any 
notice of Chriſtianity, I ſhall now come 
to the progreſs of the Chriſtian religion 
(ſuch as it is) in China. | 


1. Birth- 
days. 


3. Of the 
dead. 


The UNIVERSAI. 


TRAVELLER. Book II 

I think it is very unneceſſary to en- 
quire, whether St. Thomas the apoſtle, or 
any of his diſciples, preach'd the goſpel 
in China. It is very poſſible he might; 
but as all the ſeed of the word, ſown at 
that time was quite loſt two centuries 
ago, We ſhall leaveothers to diſpute that 
point, and come to the accounts we haye 
within that period. | 


as well as 


diſpute, that the fathers of the ſociety jug to the 
have done and ſuffer'd like apoſtles, for Jctuires. 
propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, 
and eſpecially in China: And if they 
have allowed their proſelites in principles 
or practices, contrary to the ſimplicity 
and ſincerity of goſpel miniſters, as is ob- 
jected to them, and determin'd againſt 
them, by what they preach up in Europe 
as an infallible authority, tho' they ſeem 
to have leſs regard to it in China; yet T 
hope they did this with the ſame mind 
that St. Paul conform'd himſelf to ſeveral 
cuſtoms, which he knew unneceſſary, in 
order to make himſclf more acceptable to 
ſuch 4s he labour'd to convert. And if 
the jeſuites in China went farther: than 
that glorious apoſtle, and have allow'd 
their converts, in what the pope and con- 
hiſtory, the congregation de propaganda 
fide, and the other religious orders in that 
miſſion, have cenſur'd as idolatrous; I 
hope 1t appear'd to themin another light; 
and altho” they may be in the wrong, it 
was no otherwiſe than St. Peter was, 
when St. Paul withſtood him to his face, 
for compliances which were not juſtifiable. 
I am not afraid to be reputed a favourer 
of the jeſuites, by this charitable remark ; 
they who Know me are ſufficiently con- 
vinced of the difference of my principles 
from theirs, in all the controverted points 
het ween our churches, But I can 
have charity without eſpouſing errors; 
and I can haye a great regard for many 
worthy men of that ſociety; eſpecially 
for ſuch as freely venture their lives for 
the propagation of the goſpel, altho' I do 
not approve of all the methods taken to 
do it. I wiſh we had their zeal, aud 


they our truth. But to return to our 


Xaverins 


Chap. VIII. . A deſcription of Ching. 


Se. Fr.  Naverins deſign'd the converſion of 
Xavier. China, as he had labour'd with a becom- 
ing zeal in the Indies, about the middle 
of the 16th century; but however warmly 
he purſued that defign, he died without 
efſecting it, in the iſland of Sancian, or 
' Sancheu, not far from the China coaft, 
towards the north caſt. This happening 
about 1552, three of the ſame ſociety, 
Riz, Italians, undertook to proſecute the in- 
Ruggero tended miſſion. Theſe were FF. Ruggero, 
jay 7 Rizzi, and Pa; who not having the 
miraculous gift of tongues, wilely Ft a- 
bout learning the Chineſe language, 
| before they pretended to make converts. 
They, going to China, tho not all to- 
gether, began to preach the goſpel. The 
novelty of it brought people out of cu- 
riofity to hear them, and the good liyes 
and prudent behayiour of the fathers Toon 
gave the people a favourable opinion of 
their doctrine. | | 
Rizzi ſtaid in Cann, and; ſpeaking 
the Chineſe language fluently, inform'd 
himſelf of their religion and cuſtoms, and 
being, a man of a pleaſant converſation, 
he ſoon became very familiar with them, 
and, in ſpite of their ſuperſtition, made 
ſeveral proſelites. | 
NeMan- But the Mandarims, who were always 
_ jealous of ſtrangers, ſet themſclyes to 
zi oppoſe Oppoſe his labours, and thoſe of his 
cbriſia. brethren; to which oppolition the Bon gi 
rie, contributed all that was in their power, 


They rais'd great troubles to the fathers, | 


which they overcame with admirable 
Chriſtian courage and patience, and be- 
hav'd themſelves ſo inoffenſively, that, 
in proceſs of time, they brought over not 
only a great number of the meaner ſort to 
Chriſtianity, but likewiſe converted ma- 
ny Mandarins in ſeveral provinces: And 
F. Rizzi, from his skill in mathematicks, 
was in ſuch fa vour at court, that the em- 
peror Vaulo gave him a houſe at Pekin : 
And he having ſent for more of their or- 
der, the goſpel ſeem'd to be in a flouriſh- 
ing ſtate before the end of the X VIth 
century. 

But this ſun-ſhine was ſoon obſcur'd 
by the contrivance of the Mandarins 
and Bonzi, who fearing the deſtruction 

| of their religion, by the progreſs the goſpel 
And ce- made, accus'd the fathers as ſpies, em- 
wedges ploy'd by ſome foreign power, in con- 
ples, Junction with the King of Japan and the 
Ditch to conquer China. This impeach- 
ment meeting with the natural jealouſy of 
the Chineſes, and the known behaviour 
of the Dutch in the Indies, rais'd a perſe- 
cution againſt the jeſuites, and coſt F. 
Martiueg (one who had come to aſſiſt 
the miſſion) his life. Rigi having friends 
about courr, eſcap'd, but died ſoon after ; 
and the accuſation proving falſe, the ſtorm 


fell upon the accuſers, and the miſſion 
went on ſucceſsfully. 

Purchas tells, from Pantoia, a ſtory 
of Rizzi, which rais'd his reputation 
much among the Chineſes. Whilſt he 
was at Nankin, there happen'd to be a 
fine houſe built by a Mandarin, which 
had the name of being haunted by devils, 
as the ſuperſtition of that country made 
them believe. As F. Rigi was enqui- 
ring for a houſe to live in, the Mandarin, 
ſmiling, offer d him his, which the father, 
either having too much ſenſe to believe 
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He take: 


a houſe 


the ſtory, or too much faith to be afraid ſid co + 
of the devil, readily accepted, and having . 


exorcis'd the houſe according to the form 
preſcrib'd by the Roman ritual, the devil 
either never had been there, or gaye up 
his poſſeſſion to the fathers. This made 
all people think better of them and their 
W * than they had done before. 

pon the death of Rizzi, Pantoia 


His 


prefer'd a petition to the emperor for a death. 


burying-place for him; which was grant- 
ed, his majeſty having written Xi, or 


tet it be done; with his own hand, upon - 


the petition. This happen'd in 1610. 
Another cruel perſecution happen'd in 
1615, which laſted fix years; but altho' 
many died; they got the better of their 
enemies, and a Mandarin call'd Chinkio, 
who had been the author of the perſecu- 
tion, was depriy'd both of office and life, 
and the ſtorm ceas'd. 
Soon afterwards a German jeſuit, F. 
Adam Schaal, went to China, who, by 
his skill in mathematicks, engratiated 
himſelf ſo with the emperor, that it was 
beliey'd he would have it in his power to 
convert him, and conſequently bring the 


whole empire to the Chriſtian faith. And 


It is not known what might have been the 


event, if the ſudden revolution fgrmerly Te revo. 
mention'd had not happen'd, by Which iure «7 
the Tartars came to be maſters of Ching. China. 


However, t5 make the beſt of a bad 
bargain, F. Adam found means to ſtrike 
up with the uſurper, to whom, as we ob- 


ſery'd before, all China ſubmitted, either 


by force or flattery. That prince being 
more acceſſible than the Chineſe emperors 
us'd to be, father Adam came to be high- 
ly in favour, and the Mandarins thought 
it their beſt policy to keep a good corre- 
ſpondence with a perſon who was ſo well 
with their new maſter. 

The Tartarian emperor ſoon changing 
the face of affairs at Pekin, and ſettling 
a colony of Tartars there, the jeſuites 
were very ſerviceable to the new empcror, 
and F. Verbeiſt, a Frenchman, taught the 
Tartars to caſt a light but ſtrong cannon, 
which could eaſily be carried in the worſt 
roads. Theſe PA 
againſt the brave Ouſanguey, who out of 

| 2 


v'd them in good ſtead. 
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IThbe uſur- 


per fa- 
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a principle of loyalty to the true line of 
the royal family of China, continued the 
war all his life againſt the uſurpers. _ 
This good ſeryice done by the miſſion- 
aries did, in the wiſe providence of GOD, 
who can bring good out of evil, help to 
promote the converſion of ſome great men 
in Pekin, the new emperor giving F. 
Adam leave to build churches in that ci- 


"ours the ty, and by that giving encouragement. to 


Chriſti- 
Ans. 


the progreſs of Chriſtianity. In the mean 
time, F. Faber, another French Jeſuite, 
having been invited to the province of 
Xen/i, by a Mandarin of Hanchum, a 
great town in that province, brought 
numbers over to Chriſtianity, by his mira- 
culous chaſing away great ſwarms of lo- 
cuſts (as they ſay) ſrom thoſe parts. And 
when the ſame plague  return'd,, upon 
their neglecting to turn Chriſtians, as they 
had promis'd, he, being importun'd by 
them a ſecond time, with great profeſſions 
of repentance, we are told, the good fa- 
ther, by prayers and holy water, baniſh'd 
the inſects again, and the whole town be- 
came his converts. 


But the firſt uſurper dying, his ſon be- 


The je/u- ing young, came into the hands of four 


ites 
troubled 
after bis 
death. 


They re- 


COVEer. 


Mandarins, who, not being ſo well af- 
feed to the fathers, put F. Adam and 
three more of the fraternity in priſon, 
and burn'd all their books and relicks, 
and in a ſhort time condemn'd our German 
father to be ſtrangled, and then cut to 
pieces; but the ſentence was not Cxe- 
cuted, for he was releas'd, and died ſoon 
after. Le Comte lays, they were fright- 
en'd into the releaſing him by prodigies ; 
but perhaps every one will not believe 
that. The other fathers, vi g. 21 jeſuites, 
three Dominicans, and one Franciſcan, 
were banifh'd to Canton. However, 4 


jeſuites, of whom Ve-beiſt was one, made 


a ſhift to ſtay at Pekin. And ſoon after 
one of the regent Mandarins dying, and 
a ſecond condemn'd and executed for 
malc-adminiſtration, F. Ferbeiſt boldly 
accus'd the third (who had the care of the 
mathematicks, and was-the greateſt ene- 
my the fathers had) of ignorance in the 
ſcience he profeſs'd, and had intereſt e- 
nough to get it brought to a trial before 
the emperor, now come to age; and the 
father made ſuch an aſs of the Mandarin 
in mrthematicks, that the emperor turn'd 
him out, and put Ferbieſt in his place. 

F. Verbieſi's intereſt -at court ſoon re- 
triev'd the affairs of the miſſion, and the 
converts became ſo numerous, that they 
ſent for aſſiſtance from Europe, which was 
unaccountably obſtructed by a moſt un- 
ſeaſonable diſpute between the king of 


Portugal and the Sacred congregation, | 


whether of them had the right to name 
perſons for the miſſion. But, after much 
ſtruggle, the Congregation ſent over the 


titular biſhop of Heliopolis (who died in 
a very few months aſter his arrival) and 
after him Monſieur D' Argolis, and De 
Baſilee, the one an Italian, and the o- 
ther a Chineſe, who had been educated by 


ſome Francitcans of the miſſion, and had 


taken the order of St. Dominic. This 
laſt was the firſt native of China, who 
had been either prieſt, monk, or biſhop. 

The next conſiderable miſſion to China 
was by Louis XIV. in 1685, of which 
F. Le Comte was one, to Whom we have 
been oblig'd for ſo much of our account of 
China. He farther tells us, that, of the 
other 5 fathers who went with him to 
that miſſion, - the FF. Garbillon and 
Bouvet ſtaid at Pekin, in good reputation 
at court, the firſt being admitted the em- 
peror's maſter for mathematicks and phi- 
loſophy, upon which ſtudies he beſtowed 
two or three hours every day. The o- 
ther fathers were ſent to the other pro- 
vinces. F. Le Comte had Xen; aſſign'd 
ſor him, where he took great pains to im- 
prove what Faber had planted. He gives 
a good account of the zeal of the natives, 
of their deyotion in chanting their prayers, 
in tunes of their own compoſing ; of the 
profound humility with which they re- 
ceiv'd the holy ſacrament; and of their 
great reſpect to images, relicks, holy wa- 
ter, and above all to the croſs. He tells, 
indeed, that they boggled at images at 
firſt, but they brought them over that 
ſeruple. I wiſh F. Le Comte had told us 
what arguments they made uſe of to prove 
the uſe of the Chineſe images unlawful, 
but their own allowable : For I confeſs, I 
am of opinion that Duleia will anſwer e- 
qually to both, 

They found great difficulty in convert- 
ing the women, becauſe of their recluſe 
way of living; but as they were allow'd 
to come to church once a fortnight, the 
fathers took thoſe opportunities of con- 
verſing with, them, and when they were 
converted, they were yery zealous, and 
our author gives a very good account of 
the innocency of their liyes, 

The chief obſtacles towards the conver- 
ſion of the Chineſes, were of different forts, 


according to the people, who made them 1. 4 
Your people of learning and demonſtration Chriſti 


would not hear of the Trinity, incarnation, ni. 
and other my ſterics of Chriſtianity, becauſe 
they could not be demonſtrated by ſuch 
arguments as a propoſition in Euclid 
could. To fatisfy ſuch objectors, the fa- 
ther Le Comte propos'd, that they ſhould 
only believe what plain reaſon, free from 
paſſion or prejudice, dictates, . That 
«© there is a GOD, who, being infinitely 
great, deſerves tobe worſhip'd; as he is in- 
finitely pure, requires vertue in thoſe who 
adore him; as he is infinitely juſt, he 


cc 
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ec 


will not ſuffer good men, who ha ve ſuf- 


« fer'd 
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3. 


Troubles 


« fer'd in this life ſor their love to him, 
« to loſe their reward in the life to come; 
« and on the contrary, they who have 
« deſpis'd vertue, and lighted the ſu- 
« preme power here, and yet have proſ- 
« per'd, ſhall be puniſh'd hereafter. In 
« ſhort, that this ſupreme being infinitely 
e perfect deſerves the love of all his crea- 
c tures, in the utmoſt degree they are 
« capable. . Theſe things Le Comte 

reſs d them to belic ve, and practice accord- 
ingly, adviſing them to pray to GCD to 
diſcover the ſublime my ſteries of his religion 
to them. And this, he ſays, had a very 
good effect. 

2. Another objection againſt the goſpel, 
was, the obligation the fathers told them 
it laid upon them f reſtore what they 
had unjuſtly taken from others. This 
touch'd a vaſt body of people, eſpecially 
the Mandarins and merchants, the one 
took people's goods by rapacious force, 
and the others by fraud and canning. But 
both were equall unwilling to make reſti- 
tution. 

3. But almoſt an inſuperable difficulty 
in the way of Chriſtianity, was the obli- 


gation put upon them to keep themſelves 


to one woman, when the laws of the 
country allow'd the men concubines with- 
out reſtriction. But altho' a ſerious con- 
verſion might bring the men to this, as 
having it in their power to live with one 
woman, if they pleas'd; vet 1t was, in 
many caſes, impracticable for the women 
to keep themſelves from the husbands of 
other women. For, as men, in China, 
bought their wives and concubines, and 
might ſell them to others, or uſe them as 
ſla ves, it was not caſy to anſwer that ob- 
jection to a poor woman, who was fla ve 
by the laws of the country. And the 
miſſionaries had no other means but to 
pray ſor a remedy to that evil, and to 
wait with patience *till they could con- 
vert the husband, that fo he might relin- 
quiſh all his wives but one. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, Chri- 
ſtianity prevail'd ſo much, that in Le 
Comte's time there were 200 churches and 
chapels in China. Pekin, Nankin, and 
Macao were made biſhops ſees, and bi- 


ſhops were ſent thither by the king of Po- 


tugal's nomination, The other provinces 
were under three apoſtolical vicars, one 
of which was an [ralian, and the other 
two doctors of the Sarbon at Paris. 

How they prevail'd with the emperor 
to grant them a formal toleration, which 
they had not before the year 1692, there 
is a full account given by our author, of 
which we ſhall here give a ſummary. 

A Dominican miſſionary in a village 


of the Je- belonging to the province of Chekiam, 


cheu, 


rn at having diſoblig'd the governor of the 
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village, was, by him, forbidden all exer- 
ciſe of his office in his diſtrict. F. Intor- 
cetta, a jeſuite miſſionary of the ſame pro- 
Vince, applied to the vice-roy of the pro- 
vince, deſiring him to ſend his orders to 
this under officer to recall his interdict. 
But the deputy, having more intereſt 
with the vice- roy, and the chief Manda- 
rins, than the father had, incens'd them 
ſo againſt Intorcetta, that he was order'd 
to leave the province. The father an- 
ſwer' d, that he had been ſettled there for 
life by the emperor's orders, and there- 
fore the vice-roy's ee of baniſhment 
being injurious to the emperor's authority, 
he would not ſtir without an order from 
court. This reſolute anſwer ſurpriz'd 
the yice-roy ſo, that he durſt not attempt 
any thing againſt Intorcetta's perſon; but 
reloly'd to plague him with proceſſes. 
The emperor -was then in Tartary, 
whither F. Garbillon had accompanied 
him. AIntorcetta wrote an account of his 
caſe to that father; but he not thinking 


| it ſeaſonable to ſpeak of the matter to the 


emperor, prevail'd with prince $9ſan, who 
was the miniſter in greateſt fa vour of any 
at court, to write to the vice-roy to de- 
fiſt, But the vice-roy, inſtead of com- 
plying, ſeiz'd on the Chriſtian churches 


pagan prieſts. Prince Syſax wrote to him 
a tecond time, reproaching him for having 
ſhew'd no conſideration to his recom- 
mendation. But the vice- roy, altho' he 
was ſorry he had proceeded ſo raſhly in 
the affair, yet thinking it diſhonourable 
to retract, the emperor being by that 
time return'd to Pein, he ſent deputies to 
juſtify his conduct. But F. Garbillon 
conſulting with the reſt of the miſſion in 
or near Pekin, by prince Soſan's advice, 
drew up a petition to the emperor, 
complaining of the hardſhips done their 
brethren at Hamcheu, and the other towns 
in Chekiam. This the emperor receiy'd 


Was, 


cretly order reparation to be made for the 
aſt injury ; but, that they might not be 
troubled for the future, he advis'd them 
to prefer a petition to the tribunes of the 
Lypou, or court of rites, to fecure them, 
The fathers thank'd him with great 
ſubmiſſion, and withdrew ; but not bein 
willing to truſt the intereſt of their reli- 
gion in the hands of the tribunes of the 
court of rites, who had always been ene- 
mies to them and it, they drew up a pe- 
tition, but it was to the emperor himſelf, 
and they got it preſented privately. But 
the emperor thinking it not adapted to the 


the fathers, that he took the trouble to 
7X draw 


Chineſe genius, was ſo great a fayourer of 


Prince 
Solan eſ- 
pouſes 
; their 
in his province, and gave them to the intereſt. 


graciouſly, by the fayour of Sau, who Ie em; 
behind the curtain, their ſtaunch þ | 


friend. He told them that he would ſe- does the 
ſame, _ 


eror 


tho good 
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He draw up one himſelf, which he gave them | Upon the receipt of this letter Soſan 


frames leave to alter as they thought fit. It 


petit ion 


for them. Was to this effect. 
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0 That they, the miſſionaries, having 
been acquainted, by letters from F. 
Intorcetta; of ſuch a date, that the yice- 
roy at Hamchey had order'd the Man- 
darins to pull down the temples of the 
Chriſtians in his province, and to de- 
clare their doctrine falſe. They with 
ſorrow and grief, throw themſelves at 
his majeſty's feet, as before the common 
father of the afflicted. They thank- 


made a ſpeech in favour of the miſſion, in 
which he commended the Chriſtian reli- 
gion as not only agreeing with the beſt of 
their ancient laws in ſhewing obedience to 
parents and princes, but as teaching a 
more perfect morality, and ſuch as would 
make the empire happy, if its precepts 
were univerſally practis' d. Then he en- 
larg'd upon the ſervices the jeſuites had 
done the crown and country, without eyer 
having any reward for it; and ſince they 
ask'd nothing but the liberty of their re- 


fully acknowledg'd the many teſtime. | ligion, he ſaid, he did not ſee how that 


nies of favour and affection his majeſty 
had ſhew'd (as being a lover of truth) 
to the European miſſionaries; to requite 
which, they had perform'd many ac- 
ceptable ſervices to his majeſty, and 
maintain'd conſtant loyalty to him, 


© which is the undoubted proof of true 


religion. And therefore, ſince his ma- 
jeſty vouchſaf d to employ them, and 
put ſach confidence in them, they humb- 
ly implor'd, he would eſpouſe their 
cauſc, And if, upon a full examinati- 
on, they ſhould be found innocent, they 
begg'd he would let the whole empire 
know, by a publick edit, what opi- 
nion he hadof their morals and doctrines, 
which they would expect with fear and 


could be refus'd them, ſince they tolerated 

the Lames of Tartary, the Bongi of 
China, and the prieſts of Mahomet. This 

had ſuch an effect upon the council, eſ- 
pecially finding it was agreeable to the 
emperor's mind, that they drew up a pe- 2: . 
tition to the emperor (which is their man- great 
ner of preparing a law) ſetting forth the 3 
merit of the Europeaus, and the excel- 7 
lency of their doctrine; © And therefore 
they declare that it is their opinion that 
they ought to have free liberty of their 

“ religion, and that no perſon may be 

ce troubled for frequenting their temples, 

« or for declaring himſelf a Chriſtian. 

« And that no ſubject of theempircſhould 

« from that time, preſume to oppole 


entire ſubmiſſion. In the zoth year of | © them. 
the reign of Cham-hi, the 1oth day of | This inſtrument done the zoth year of 


the 12th moon. 
This petition, which they had tran- 


ſerib'd from the emperor's original, with 

little or no alteration, they preſented to 

him publickly upon Candlemas Day, with 

the uſual ſolemnities. The emperor ha- 

ving receiv d it graciouſly, ſent it to the 

Lypon, ordering them to examine it, and 

to make report as ſoon as poſſible. But 

The Ly. he was much tronbled to receive in re- 
pou diſ turn, an order which they deſir'd him to 


ap point s 


; 6 
intention 


of the em- 
peror. CC 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 


ſign, © commanding all the vice-roys, 


57 


through the whole empire, to kee 
cloſe to the former edits, which forbid 
the ſubjects of China to make any ſtep 
towards encouraging the European doc- 
trine, But at the fame time ordering 
the vice roy of Hamcheu to take care 
of the church there, and not to confound 
the Chriſtian religion with the ſeditious 
ſects. | 

This unexpected edict diſturb'd both 


the emperor and the miſſionaries; but 
1001 aſter prince Soſan prevail'd with the 
emperor to write a letter in behalf of the 
miſſionaries, and that it might be ſent to 
the great council, when he was preſent 
(for he was a Cala.) The emperor wrote 


the letter, ſetting forth the loyalty of 


the Europeans, and their quiet behaviour, 
and requiring them, in recompence of the 
ſervices they had done the crown to re- 
voke any edits of the Lypoy, againſt 
them or their religion. 


Chan- bi, the zd day of the 2d month, 
was ſign'd by Heoupatai preſident of the 
council, and by all the other Calaoc, ge- 
neral officers and Mandarins. 

The emperor was extremely pleas'd 
with this decree, which he ſign'd immedi- 

1 , . The em- 
ately, and ſent a copy of it, ſeal'd with N00 
the imperial ſeai, to the fathers, and or- gu 
der'd the Lypou to diſpatch it through rolerat- 
the whole empire, which they could not 
refuſe after the grand council had approy'd 
of it. And thus was a publick toleration 
granted to the Chriſtian religion in China, 
to the unſpeakable joy, and, I muſt, in 
juſtice, ſay, to the immortal honour of 
that wiſe and ſagacious ſociety; but, at 
the ſame time, to the great mortification 
of the vice- roy at Hamchen. 

But as great deſigns are generally at- 
tended with proportionable difficulties, 
the jeſuite fathers were no ſooner in a 
fair way of converting the whole empire 
of China, but. they met with unexpected 
rubs and impediments at home; it being 
objected to them, by the miſſionaries _ 
of the other orders, that they allow'd their Oles 
converts in ſome ancient practices which %% 
were idolatrous; ſuch as the worſhipping jclules 
Confucius, and their deceas'd anceſtors. 
We ſhall not run through all the parts 
of this controverſy, which began 100. 
yeas ago, and has continued to this day. 
Any one who has a mind to ſce a detail of 
| It, 


þ 


"AS, 


anc 


ſup! 
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it, may read Navarette's account of the 


Chineſe learned ſect, or the later accounts 


of the ſtate of Chriſtianity in China, 


written by the jeſuites, and their adyer- 

faries, pro and con, fince the beginning of 
this century. What we propoſe is only 
to lay down the matter of fact objected to 
them by the other orders of miſſionaries ; 
to give their on repreſentation of it; and 
the judgment of their own church upon 
the queſtion fairly ſtated. 

It is agreed upon, on all hands, that 
there was a conſtant cuſtom among the 
Chineſes, long before the Europeans were 
acquainted with them, and continues to 
this day, that they ſhew'd a particular 
veneration for Confucius (as he is general- 
ly call'd) as having been the maſter of their 
learned ſect. That they had temples, in 

The wer. ſeyeral places, cretted to his memory, in 
ſvip os Which they perform'd ſeveral acts of re- 
Confu- ſpect, which, at leaft, ſcem'd to be reli- 
ci. gious Worſhip; by facrificing a whole 
wine, a goat, candles, wine, flowers, 
Sc. And this with all the ſigns and po- 
ſtures of devotion; and, as the Domini- 
can and Franciſcan raiffionaries ſay, with 
an intention to thank their ſaid maſter for 
the good inſtructions he left them, and 
that they might obtain of him an encreaſe 
ge Of witdom and underſtanding. * 
Queſti- This retpe& to Confucius was fo uni- 
ons pro- yerfal among the learned, that from the 
N emperor, down to the pooreſt batchelor of 
Anno art sthoſe ceremonies were practis'd by the 
16453, Whole Literati, that is, by the moſt con- 
concern- ſiderable part of the empire, upon ſome 
ing the f 
mi ion of Particular days, twice a year. Beſides 
Ching, Which times, they who took degrees were 
No. 8. oblig'd, in ſome ſhort time after their be- 
ing admitted, to offer candles and ſweet- 
meats upon their knees at his altar, 

Another cuſtom, more univerſal among 
the Chineſes, was to build temples, ih moſt 
of their great towns, to ſome of their an- 
ceſtors, who were the moſt renown'd for 
virtue or courage, where all the deſcen- 
dants of that family met, at ſtated times, 
to offer ſolemn ſacrifices. At thoſe times, 
the image of the dead grandfather or great 
grandfather, was placed upon thealtar, a- 
dorn'd with flowers, Sc. and one of the 
family, acting the part of the pricſt, offers 
fleſh, wine, ſweets, Sc. and proftrating 
themſelves before the altar, they pray 
for health, long life, children, and ſuch 
other things as they moſt want. The 
ſame religious worſhip is ſhew'd to their 
progenitors images, in their own houſes, 


Of dead 
enceſtors, 


A deſcription of China: 


Theſe two cuſtoms the Chineſes are ſo 
tenacious of, that the jeſuites thinking it 
impractable to bring them off them, in- 
dulg'd them in the practioe of them, and 
to engratiate themſelves the more with 
them, were not only preſent at the per- 
formance of both the ceremonies above- 
mention'd,; but upon the perſuaſion (as 


they ſay, tho' their adverſaries call it the , 


631 


Allow'd 
the je- 


pretence) of thoſe rights being only ſigns ſuites as 
of civil reſpect to Confucius, and their civil re- 
dead anceſtors, they. allow'd their con- ſped. 


yerts to join in the ceremonies, 

This compliance of theirs gave great 
umbrazge to the miſſionaries of the other 
orders, and indeed offended ſome ſcrupulous 
people of their own order. The matter was 
debated, to no purpole in China, and o- 
ther parts of the Eaſt Indies, till at laſt 
it made an open rupture, and the Fran- 
ciſcaus and Dominicans would not ab- 
ſolve penitents upon the ſame terms that 
the jeſuites did. At laſt, it was laid beſore 


the Congregation at Ro, de pfopagau- This con- 


da fide, in 1645, by F. Jo. Baptiſt 
rates, who went thither through Tea, 
by order of the ſuperior of the Franciſcans, 
for that purpoſe. 

The worſhip of Confucius and that of 
their dead anceſtors, were the chief articles, 
altho' there were ſeveral others, but not 
ſo material. The congregation aboye- 
mention'd refer'd the queſtion to the fa- 
thers of the Inquiſitiou, who declar'd 
their opinions directly in oppoſition to the 
practice of the zeſwites, which opinion of 
theirs being approv'd by the Congregation 
for propagating thefaith, the pope ( [nno- 
cent X) confirm'd it, and the decree was 
ſent to China, and to ſeveral parts of the 
Eaſt Indies. 

But the Jeſuite fathers did not ſhew 
that regard to this Decree that was ex- 


de Mo- demn'det 
Rome in 


1645. 


The 


ope's 


pected; for they continued their former bull nor 
practice, becauſe, as it appear'd to them, Minde 
the ſtate of the caſe had been miſrepre- c 


CS in 


ſented to his Holineſs, and the Congrega- China. 


tion, and that the decree had been ſurrep- 
titiouſly obtain d, without allowing the 
fathers of the Society an opportunity of 
anſwering for themielyes. This ſeems to 
have been reaſonable, whether the Jeſu- 
ites were in the right of the mainqueſtion 
or not. And therefore, 

In the year 1656, F. Martin Marti- 
ne applied himſelf to the ſacred congre- 
zation, to get the decree of 1645 revers'd, 
at leaſt with regard to four propoſitions, 
two of which were thoſe above-mention'd. 


Fither 


and at their ſepulchre; where they like- 

wiſe have tablets with the names of their 

ſeveral anceſtors written upon them, which 

rat they call the feats of their ſouls. Totheſe 

ſupra . fablets they pray, and offer ſacrifices, ex- 
Ne, 11, Petting aſſiſtance from them. * 


For effecting this, he alledg'd, that they 
had been miſrepreſented by Morales. He e. 
' therefore ſtated them as follows. ſents the 
Quær. 3. © Whether the Chriſtian Li- de in 2 
« zerati, or learned Chineſes, may per- #2 
« form the ceremony of taking degrees in 
* Confuctus's 


Martinez 
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he: Confucins's hall? For, no ſacrificer, or 


miniſter of the idolatrous ſect, is con- 
* cern'd there. Nothing is perform'd 
* that has been inſtituted by idolaters: 
© But only the ſcholars and philoſophers 
« meet, acknowledging Confucius as their 
© maſter, with only civil and political 
« rites, inſtituted, from their very origi- 
« ginal, for mere civil worſhip. ” This 
he. farther explain'd; but much to-the 
ſame purpoſe. 
Jur. 4. « Whether the ceremonies 
paid to the dead, according to the 
rules ſet by philoſophers, may be al- 
low'd among Chriſtians, forbidding all 
ſuperſtitious parts that have been added? 
« Whether Chriſtians may perform 
thoſe lawful ceremonies, in company 
with their Pagan kindred ? And | 
« Whether Chriſtians may be preſent, 
eſpecially aſter making a proteſtation 
of their faith, when the infidels per- 
form the ceremonial part, they not 
joining with, or encouraging them; on- 
ly becauſe it would be a reflection to 
be abſent, and would occaſion enmity 
and hatred? The Chineſes aſſign no di- 
vinity to the ſouls of the dead, neither 
do they hope or ask any thing of 
r | 
Theſe Quæres, having been put in this 
light, were anſwer'd by the congregation 
as follows. 

To the 3d Juære, the holy congre- 
« gation judges, according to what has 
been above propos'd, that the aforeſaid 
« cermonies may be allow'd the Chineſes, 
c becauſe the worſhip ſeems to be merely 
civil and political. 

To the 4th Quere, © that the convert- 

« ed Chineſes may be permitted to per- 
form the ſaid Ceremonies towards the 
dead, even among the Infidels; fo that 
ſuch as are ſuperſtitions be forborn. And 
that, they may be only preſent among 
« the Infidels, when they perform the 
« ſuperſtitious part, eſpecially after ma- 
king a proteſtatiou of their faith, and 
there being no danger of their being per- 
verted. And this, if enmity and hatred 
cannot be otherwiſe avoided. ” 
This paſs'd into a bull by pope Alex- 
ander VII. in March, 1656. But, as 
Navarette ſays, without repealing that 
of 19.45. 

This honeſt Dominican is at great 
Pains to excuſe the pope and congregation 
for having given theſe two contradictory 
bulls in the ſpace of 11 yeears, and lays 
the fault entirely at Martinez's door, 
For he ſays that four of the jeſuites ſocie- 
ty then in China, two of which were 
prelates, did not approve of Martinex's 
proceeding; nor would they ſuffer the 
bull to be publiſh'd in Ching. 
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„ be lawful for Mandarins, 


Our author goes on to ſhew that 
the jeſuite had impos'd upon the pope and 
congregation, by miſrepreſenting the 
facts, and prevaricating in the terms. For, 
1. Inſtead of repreſenting truly the wor- 
ſhip paid to Confucius, he only took no- 
tice of the degrees taken in his hall, 


there any objection made to it. 2. : 
had ſaid, that no ſacrificer, or prieſ of the © 
idolatrous ſect, was preſent, at their ce- 
remonies. By which words the father 
had a mental reſeryation, that none of 
the preſts of the idol Fo (which is call'd 
the idolatrous ſect, by way of eminency, in 
China) were preſent at the Confucian 
worſhip; and by this prevarication he 
trick'd the congregation. And the ſame 
ſecret reſerve he had in the following 
words, nothing is done that was inſtituted 
2 the idolaters, where by idolaters he 
ecretly meant the worſhippers of Fg, and 
not the learned ſect, who are idolaters, 
altho* not ſo groſs as the others, 3. 
He took for granted what he ought to 
have proy'd, vig. that the worſhip ſhew'd 
to Confucius was civil and political only, 
which our author ſays is moſt falſe, and 
refers to the repreſentation of Morales in 
1645, and to the conſciences of the jeſu- 
ites in China, and to the known Enti 
ments of the Chineſes, whether Chriſtian 
or Pagan. 4. Our author ſhews that the 
worſhip as well oi Confucius as of their 
dead anceſtors, was religious and ſuperſti- 
tious, from two very plain circumſtances. 
1. Their manner of trying the beaſts to be 
ſacrific'd, by pouring hot wine into their 
ears, and rejecting them as unwotthy if 
they did not move their cars. 2. Their fre- 
quent waſhing and purifications, their faſt- 
ing, and abſtaining from the duties of the 
marriage bed for ſeven days before the 
feaſts appointcd to be kept, 

As to the particular worſhip paid to 
the dead, our author ſhews it to be reli- 
gious and ſuperſtitious upon ſeveral ac- 
counts too tedious to be repeated here, 
ſince we do not deſign to enter into any 
diſpute with the learned ſociety, but to 
ſhew the opinion of the pope and the con- 
gregation at Rome. 

There was a third conſultation held 
there in 1669, upon the ſaid ſubject, and 
a fourth in 1674 ; in both which the wor- 
ſhip of Confucius, and that of the dead, is 
condemn'd. In the laſt, of 1674, which 
was obtain'd by our author, F. Nava- 
rette, they confirm'd the decree of 1645. 
But, beſides the cenſuring the worſhip of 
Confucius, there is one thing in it I can- 
not omit taking notice of, viz. . 

Article I. It is ask'd, © Whether it 
who are 


« Chriſtians, 


which had given no offence, not was Mari. 


A cen- 
ſure of 
the an 
ſwers to 
the Quz- 
res from 
China. 
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« Chriſtians, to be preſent at the feſtival 


« acclamations which the Chineſes ule to 
« make with great noiſe and ſhouts to 
te the ſan and moon, during an eclipſe. ” 
And the anſwer is, It is not lawful. 

Article III. It is ask'd, ” Whether 
« uſurpers, incaſe they deſire baptiſm, are 
« to beoblig'd to reſtore the crown to the 


« }acofut heir, beſore they be admitted? 


The anſwer is, They are to be AnDvis'D 0 
RESTORE what they have wrongfully ta- 
ken, and if they ROMISEH ſo to do, bap- 
tiſm is not to be deny d them. 
Article IV. «© The Chineſes unani- 
mouſly- agree, that the Tartar, now 
reigning, is a TYRANT. Quare, Whe- 
ther we may admit the ſoldrers and 
magiſtrates, who ſerve him for pay in 
civil and military employments, to 
baptiſm, and, when baptis'd, admini- 
« ſter other ſacraments to them? Whe- 
ther the ſaid emperor may be baptis'd? 
« Trem, What anſwer we are to give to 
the Chineſes, and what advice concern- 
ing the government of the Tartars ? ” 
The anſwer is, Concerning the emperor, as 
in the 3d queſtion. As for thoſe who 
ſerve him, if they deſire to be bapti s d, 
baptiſm MUST NOT BE DENIED THEM on 
this account, if they promiſe, that WHEN 
THE PRINCE ASKS IT, they will give him 
good, and * advice, and ſo other ſacra- 
ments may be afterwards adminiſter d to 
to them, if they are well diſpos d. 

The obſervation I make upon the an- 
ſwers to thele Quæres is, that here is a 
poſitive declaration of the unlawfulneſs of 
being preſent at an aſſembly which ſecms 
to have more of ridiculous folly and non- 
ſence, than of idolatry or impiety in it, 
whereas in the anſwers to the 3d and 4th 
quæres, they mince the matter ſo, as 
that the miſſionarics are oblig'd to giveall 
the ſacraments to uſurpers, and their abet- 
ters, upon a bare promiſe of reſtitution, 
without any real deſign in the one of gi- 
ving the kingdom ſo uſurp'd, or obliging 
the others to renounce the ſervice of the 
uſurper, and to return to their allegiance 
to their LAWFUL SOVEREIGN. And that 
prevaricating condition of their promiſing 
to give the uſurper good and jiſt advice 
WHEN HE ASKS IT OF THEM, is a bare- 
fac'd authoriſing of rebellion. For what 
uſurper will ever ask of thoſe traitors. 
who have ſet him on the throne which is 
none of his, Whether he ought in conſcience 
to keep it? For my own part, with all 
civility to the pope and conſiſtory, and 
with all regard to the congregation de pro- 
1 fide, and that of the inquiſition, 

do honeſtly declare that I would rather 
carry a drum or kettle at a dozen eclipſes 
of tun or moon, and beat and bawl out to 
irighten the imaginary dragon, than once 
give the ſacrament to an wſurper or any 

No. XX. 8. 
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A deſtriptibn of China. 
of his nbetters. 
for the firſt, but I ſhould deſerve the 


name of villain for the other. 
ſeems the old complaint is true. 


I might be call'd a fool 


But it 


Dat veniam cor vis, vexat cenſura colum- 
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Sas. 


The jeſuites and other orders went on 
in contradiction to one another aſter this 
conſultation, till the year 1700. 
the jeſuites ſent a letter to the pope, 
ſhewing © their labour in planting the 


And 


goſpel, their grief in ſeeing their pains 
in danger of coming to nothing, by 
the unſeaſonable oppoſition made to 
the worſhip of Confucius and of their 


dead anceſtors. They tell his Holineſs, 


that they write nothing to him of the 
ceremonies us'd in China, but what 
they have the emperor's authority for, 
who is not only the head of the learned 
fe&, but the ſole judge of the ſenſe of 
the laws. They therefore beg his Ho- 
lineſs not to liſten to the cavils of their 
enemies, whom they repreſent as per- 
ſons of nocredit or capacity, and as aſſer- 
ters of falſhood. ”” * Together with this 


Explanation of the Chineſe ceremonies 
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mention d in the jeſuites letter, to the 
pope, Nov. 30, 1700, 


When the Chineſes honour Confucius, 
they do it to ſhew their reſpect to him, 
by reaſon of the doctrine which he left 
among them. Having embrac'd this 
doctrine from him, how can they bet- 
ter pay thoſe honours that are duc to 


him, than by falling upon their knees, 
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The jeſus 
ites let- 
ter to 
Clement 


* YSce 


letter, they ſent an explanation of the Chj- Sclmon's. 


neſe ceremonies, and the emperor's approba- empire of 
tion of it. 


China, WW 
119. 


Their re- 
preſent a- 
tion of 


the diſ- 


pu ted 


points. 


and touching the ground with their 


heads? This is the true reaſon of thoſe 
honours, becauſe the whole empire of 
China look upon and reyere Confucius 
as their maſter, 

* As for what concerns the libations, 
and other ceremonies paid to their de- 
ceas'd parents, they practice them as a 
mark of their loye and reſpect to them, 
and out of that acknowledgment which 
is due to them, as being the heads of 
their race and family: Nor did they 
propoſe any other end in ſettling thoſe 
ceremonies, than to ſhew the full ex- 
tent of their affection for their kindred 
and relations. | 

As for the little pictures ſet up in 
honour of their anceſtors and kindred, 
we ſay, that the Chineſes do it not 
that they believe the ſoul of the dead 
reſides there, or that they come there 


to receive any kindneſs: But they 


ſet meat and preſents beſore thoſe littie 
pictures, to the end, that by ſhewing 
ral. « thcit 
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„ their love and reſpect to them, as if 


« they were alive and preſent, they may 
« make appear their continual ſorrow for 
« the loſs of the heads of their families. 

« As for the ſacrifices which the anci- 
« ent kings and emperors were wont. to 


« offer to heayen, they are ſuch as the 


ſacrifices which are mage to heavy 
and earth, by which” they lay the 
Cham Ti, or: the 7 7 Lord, is 
« honoured. ' And it is for this reaſon 
that the little pictutes, before which 
they offer thoſe ſacrifices, bear this in- 


« ſcription, To the Cham Tz, that is to 


« ſay, To the Sovereign Lord. _. 
« From whence it is evident, that 
ce they do not offer ſacrifice to the viſible 
and material heaven, but only to the 
Lord and Creator of heayen and earth. 
« And becauſe out of fear and reſpect, 
they dare not call him by his proper 
name, they invoke him under the ap- 
« pellation of the ſupreme. Heaven, the 
bountiful Heaven, the univerſal Hea- 
Aden. | 
The emperor of China's approbation of 
this explanation. 


„That which is contain'd in this writ- 
ing is very right, and yery conformable 
to the grand doctrine. To pay our de- 
voirs to Heaven, to our lords, to our 


4 parents, to our maſters and our anceſtors, 


is a law common over all the world. 
„ The things that are contain'd in this 


thing to amend. 


But this had not the effect at Rome 
which the fathers of the ſociety propos'd; 
for Clement XI. being rais'd to the chair, 
the jeſuites letter and their explanation 
were taken into conſideration, and the 
worſhip and facrifices offer'd to heaven, 
the planets, and to inventers of arts, 
were poſitively condemn'd, as likewiſe 
the worſhip of Confucius and their dead 
anceſtors, and the miſſionaries, as well 


jeſuites as others, are ſtrictly enjoyn'd to 


follow the directions given from Rome to 
that purpoſe. This bull was publiſh'd 
by cardinal De Tournon, the pope's vicar 
in China, His orders, purſuant to the 
bull, bear date, at Nankin, Jau. 28,170y. 

But neither did this determine the con- 
troverſy; for there have been frequent 
complaints, ſince that, of the fathers of 
the ſociety tolerating the worſhip and ce- 
remonies ſo often condemn'd at Nome. 
And this is not only ſaid of them by 
Dominicans and Franciſcans, but by 
ſome of their own order, who were ſcan- 
daliz'd at the practice. And I have of- 


ten ſcen father Fouguer, a French jeſuite, | 


« Chineſe philoſophers call 0 Ye the, 


writing are very true, and there is no- 


at Nome, Who was {aid to have been ſent 
for by the pope, to give an account of 
affairs in China ; and I was inform'd that 
he had his  holineſs's . promiſe, that he 
ſhould not be oblig d to lodge in a jeſuite 


convent; and he did ſtay in the Propa- 
ganda all my time. 


Having thus given a ſhort account of 


the planting Chriſtianity in China by 


the la bours of the miſſionaries, and parti- 
cularly of the jeſuites, we ſhall make an 
end of this chapter, and the affairs of this 
great empire, by treating of their mar- 
riages and buryings, which we ſhall conſi- 
der as A; part of their religion, without 
making a diſtinct ſection of it; having 
been longer upon the other articles than 
we at Hrſt deſign'd. 

Na parette, in his account of the em- 


pire of China, treating of marriage cere- 


monies, obſerves, that the contract is diſ- 
toly'd, among the Chineſes, for ſix rea- 
ſons. I. If the wife talks too much. 2. 
If ſhe is diſobedient to the father and mo- 
ther of her husband. 3. If ſhe ſteals any 
thing in the houſe. 4. If ſhe turns 
leprous after marriage. 5. If ſhe is bar- 
ren. 6. If ſhe is jealous. 

He tells us farther, that the men have 


| abſolute authority over the women, that 


they ſell them, pawn them, 
as they pleaſe. 
that their laws allow them more wives 
than one, or, if you will, concubines, yet 
the ordinary fort, who are by much the 
majority, content themſelves with one. 
The reaſon ſeems: to be, the men's being 
oblig'd to buy their wives, ſo that it is 
too chargeable for a poor man to buy 
more. than one. In this, the ordinary 
women have the advantage. of the great 
ones, becauſe they have, each of them, a 
husband to themſelves, whereas the rich 
are forced to ſhare theirs with a ſcore, or 
(if the husband has a mind) with 100 
other women. 

Neither man nor woman marries in Chi- 
na without the conſent of their pa- 
rents, to whom they ſhew the greateſt 
obedience. But as the women are kept 
reclule with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs, the 
man who buys her buys a pig in 2 
poke, for he never ſees her, till ſhe is 
brought home to his houſe as his wife. 
But here the caſe, is very unequal be- 
tween them; for, the woman is pin'd 
down to the husband her parents have 
choſen for her, however diſagreeable he may 
be to her when ſhe ſees him; whereas, he 
may ſend her back if he does not like her 
at firſt fight. 


* 
r. 


, 
en 5 


eu- hority 
or lend them, oer i: 


But, notwithſtanding woes. 


The com- 


k men pt 
But if he once receives her, % eg 


he ſeldom puts her away without a fault. eb: 
The common people in China .having ©7* 
but one wife, makes it ealier for the 


ecule tha 
miſſionaries to bring them over to the jure 


Chriſtian religion than the Mandarins, lu: eu, 


who “,. 


Chap. VIII. 


who will not be perſuaded to abandon 
their luſt; and therefore Navaretre ſays, 
that one of the fathers of. the ſociety 


told him, there was a propoſal made 


by one of their order, that the pope ſhould 
de addreſs'd, to give a diſpenſation to the 
Chineſe Chriſtians to have ſeveral wives. 
And he tells us, they have allow'd their 
converts often to divorce their wives, 
and to marry others. 

When a propoſal is made by the pa 
rents, of marrying their children, they 
repair to the temple of their anceſtors, 
and . acquaint them that their grandſon 
or great grandſon N. of ſuch an age, pro- 
poles to marry M. of ſuch a family, and 
there they beg his aſſiſtance. The wo- 
man's parents do the ſame on their fide. 
Then the man ſends the preſents uſual 
upon ſuch an occaſion, in great ſtate, to the 
woman's father, with mulick playing be- 
fore thote who carry them. Thoſe pre- 
ſents are great or ſmall according to the 
condition of the perſons. 

When the preſents are ſent and ac- 


m_ 7 cepted, they {end to the Mandarin 
marriage Who s preſident of the college of mathe- 


maticians to point out a lucky day for 
the marriage. This poſt has been more 
than once fill'd by the fathers of the ſoci- 
ety, Without any ſcruple. When the 
day is fix'd, they notify it to their dead 
anceſtors, and when it comes, the bride- 
groom's friends ſend ſome grave relations 
to receive the bride, who is carried on a 
cloſe chair or fedan, ſo as ſhe can be ſeen 

by no body, with drums and other mu- 
' fick before het, and her relations follow- 
ing her. 


waits her coming in his beſt apparel. As 
ſoon as ſhe arrives, he opens the ſedan, 
and takes her into the houſe, where ſhe 
is convey'd by his father and mother 
(if alive) to the inner part of the houſe, 
and there left among the women who were 
invited to keep the marriage feaſt, whilſt 
the bridegroom holds the ſolemmity with 
the men in another part of the houſe. 
This having been the firſt time they have 
ſeen each other, it's odds but one or other 
is diſappointed. But, as we have faid, 
the woman has no remedy, and if the 
man ſends her back the preſents are forfcited, 
and he muſt be at new charge for another 
wife. Altho' the father and ſon live in 
one houſe, the father never ſees his daugh- 
ter-in-law, but that day, whilſt ſhe lives, 
and the more exalted their quality is, the 


greater diſtance they keep between the 


men and women. 

The common age for men to marry is at 
20 and the women from 12. Parents take 
the firſt opportunity, after thoſe ages, to 
marry their children. But we are told 
an odd circumſtance, in ſome marriages, 


She is receiv'd by the bride- |. 
groom at the door of his houſe, where he 


the top of the houſe, 


4 belt, of China 


that the women have it inſerted in their 
marriage articles, that they ſhall have li- 
berty to keep a gallant, Bur Le Comte 
lays, the children of tuch ladies are ihci- 
pable of being Mandarins. I can ſcarcely 
belicye that fuch a ridiculous liberty can 
be granted in a country where the women 
are generally kept with ſuch care and 
ſtrictneſs. 

Another ſtrange account we have of a 
barbarous cuſtom among them, of killing, 
or at leaſt expoſing in the ſtreets, their in- 
fant daughters, if they have more than 
they are ableto maintain, The baptizing 
of whom thus expos'd, is a great merit 
with the miſſionaries, altho' it turns to no 


advantage to religion, unleſs they could 


lave their lives, and inſtruct them in Chri- 
ſtianity. The women who cannot get 
men to purchaſe them, whilſt their fa- 
thers are alive, are maintain'd by their 
brothers. "x 

The Chineſe men are ſaid to have 3 
names. The firit is that of the family, 
the ſecond a proper name, and the third 
peculiar to his office or buſineſs, and if one 


4 
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embraces a new ſect, he takes a name 


from that. The women have only the 

family name, and are call'd the firſt, ſe- 

cond, or third, according to their age. 
There is the leaſt diverſity in the au- 


thors I have conſulted, with reſpe& to |,,..... - 


the funeral ceremonies us'd in China, 
that I have met with in any part of 
their hiſtories, and therefore I ſhall take 
all that is neceſſary upon this ſubject, 
from Navarette, who is the fulleſt that 
I have ſeen upon the tuncral rites. 
He ſays, the Tartars continued the 
cuſtom of having one of their wives hang 
herſelf to bear her husband company in 
the other world, 'till the year 1668, 
that a Tartar of note dying in Pekin, his 
beloved wife, being a woman of good 
birth, and being only 17 years old, was 
to have fulfill'd the cuſtom, but the em- 
peror, at the deſire of her relations, not 
only exempted her from the barbarous ce- 
remony, but quite aboliſh'd the practice, 
When any Chineſe is dangerouſly ſick, 


the Bongo is call'd for, who comes with 


bells or baſons, and make a noiſe, which 
they think eaſes the ſick perſon. And 
when they die, they carty their drums 
and bells into the fields to ſearch for the 
wandring ſoul, and if they light upon a 
bee, or a waſp, they bring it into the 
houſe ; but to what purpoſe he does not ſay. 

When a perſon dies they put a ſtick 
between his teeth to keep his mouth open, 
to receive gold and ſilyver, and other 
things which they think will be uſeful to 
him in the other world. 

Ihen one of the friends take the ga- 
ment of the deceas'd, and ſpreading it on 
calls the ſoul to 


come 
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come back. After which proclamation, 
they caſt the ſame garment over the corps, 
waiting the return of the ſoul for three 
days; after which they waſh the body 
with great ceremony, and dreſſing it in 
the beſt apparel he had, they put the 
corpſe in a coffin pre par d long before 
his death, as is the cuſtom Thoſe cof- 
fins are of different value, from 6 to 100 
crowns. They put in proviſions for them 
to eat, and ſciſſars to cut their nails. 

After the corpſe is put into the coffin, 
and it is nail'd up, they ſet it upon ſtools, 
and make an altar of it, placing a board, 
within a tabernacle, upon the middle of 
the coffin ; upon the board is written or 
cary'd the name of the deceas'd, round a- 
bout which are candles, burning perfumes, 
and flowers. | 

Before this tabernacle, thus dreſs'd out, 
all who go into the room kneel, and, af- 
ter the eaſtern cuſtom of homage, knock 
their heads againſt the ground. This ce- 
remony, our author ſays, moſt of the fa- 


thers of the ſociety perfarm'd, but the 


miſſionaries of the other orders refus'd to 
compliment the infidels, by complying 
with it, which was one great occaſion of' 
the diſpute between them, and has made 
2 2 noiſe in Europe, as we obſerv'd 
be 


ore. 
The time for the interrment of the 
corpſe is not limited ; ſome keeping their 
relations ſeveral weeks, others months, 
and ſome years, obſerving the ſame deyo- 
tions and ceremonies ; all the room being 
hung with white. 85 
. When the day is fix'd for the interrment 
there is a ſolemn proceſſion, with ſeveral 


Inſtruments of muſick ; the relations are 


all clad in white, which is their colour tor 
mourning. 

Their tombs are without their cities, 
whither the corpſe is carry'd upon men's 
ſhoulders, attended with mourners, who 
make a hideous howling all the way, not 
unlike the Iriſh women at buryings, but 


— 
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not ſo tuneful.. When the corpſe is in- 
terr'd, a new alter is erected, and lights 
and perfumes placed upon it, with meat, 
wine, &c. And for a long time after, 
at certain ſeaſons, they go there to offer 
their ſacrifices and deyotions to the dead. 

The time of mourning for a father or 
mother is three years, during which time, 
the ſons, whateyer poſt they are in, ex- 
cept in the army, and whateyer diſtance 
they live at, give up their employment 
for thoſe 3 years, and go to their father's 
houſe, where they live retir'd, till that 
time is expir'd, and then they are gene- 
rally preferr'd to other offices, Wives 
have the ſame term of mourning for their 
husbands; but one year's time is ſufli- 
cient mourning for a wife. 

Mr. Salmon tells us of particular ho- 
nours paid to the emperor by people after 
their death; particularly to . 3 
a Jeſuite, whom he had made a Manda- 
rin. He made a Panegyric upon him, and 
made it be cut upon his tomb- ſtone. One 
part of it was, that Vhilſt he had been 
Preſident of the Mathematicks, his Pre- 
aittions had never fail d, but exattly 
agreed with the Motions of the Heavens. 

y which it appears the good father was 
no enemy to judicial aſtrology, and could 
tell fortunes. The account of the mix- 


ture of pagan and Chriſtian rites, per- « 
form'd at that Mandarin Father's funeral, preſ.que 
may be ſeen in the place quoted in the of Chins, 


margin, * 

Having thus given as ſuccinct an ac- 
count as we could, from the materials be- 
fore us, of the moſt material things, with 
regard to this great empire of China, in 
its preſent ſtate; we ſhall conclude this 
long chapter, wiſhing the miſſionaries 
there, and elſewhere, in heathen coun- 
tries, good ſucceſs, and the bleſſing of 
GOD, in as far as they endeavour, with 
a pious zeal, to convert idolaters from 
their ſuperſtition, and preach the goſpel 
with true apoſtolick purity. : 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Tributary Kingdoms to China. 


E obſerv'd in the preceding Chap- 


ter, upon the authority of Le 
Comte and Mr. Salmon, that the em- 
peror of China had ſeveral kingdoms tri- 
butary to him; not to mention Eaſtern 
Tartary, Which is govern'd by his vice- 
roys, and was antiently his proper do- 
minion. Thoſe tributary kingdoms, we 
ſaid, are Corea, Formoſa, Tonquin, and 
Siam. Of Corea and Formoſa, we ob- 


| 


{ſery'd before, there are but lame accounts, 
and therefore we did not give them diſtinct 
chapters or ſections, having ſaid all that 
we had any tolerable ground for, and 
more, (as we obſery'd with regard to For- 
moſa) under the title of the Empire of 
China: But with regard to Tonquin and 
Siam, as they are not ſubje& to China, 
after the ſame manner as the former, and 
likewiſe becauſe we have more certain ac- 

| counts 


chap. IX. A deſeription' of Tonquin. 
counts of them, we ſhall in this chapter 
treat more fully of them. 


Tee ſitu- 
«tion of 
Tonquin 


"viſited this kingdom of Tonquin, 


Mr. Tavernier, who had ſpent many 


years in ſeveral parts of the Eaſ-Indies, 


and from whom we had ſeyeral things 
mention'd. in our accounts of Perſia, In- 
doſlan, and other countries in Aſa, had 
and 
being expert in the Malay language, 
and being a great trader in all the curio- 


fities of the caſt, became acquainted at 
court by means of ſome preſents well be- 


ſtow'd, and having been introduced to 


the King, and by his pleaſant, converſa- 


tion, and a genteel preſent made to his 
majeſty, (as was the cuſtom through all 
Aſia) got into fayour, he made a conſi- 
derable ſtay in that country, at different 
times, and, as he had done at other places, 
collected memoirs of the moſt material 
things relating to it. But he not living 
to perfe& them, as he had done thoſe of 
Perfia and India, his memoirs fell into 
his brothers hands, who was likewiſe a 


traveller. He put them in order, and, as 


he ſays, inform'd himſelf of ſeyeral par- 
ticulars of the country, by his converſa- 
tion with ſeveral Tonguineſes at Bantam 
and Batavia. From him we ſhall, for 
the moſt part, take the following account, 


not omitting to add what Mr. Dampier 


has, which the other wants, 
l 
Of the kingdom of Tonquin. 


N former times, Tonquin was reckon'd 
12 part of China, and, to this day, 
the natives are very much of the temper 
of that people; their good opinion of 
themſelves making them, for a long time, 
flight others as barbarous, ſo that they 
had, like the Chineſes, little or no com- 
munication with other nations. But af- 
ter they came to he acquainted with the 
Wo er they found that there were 
people of ſenſe, and who underſtood what 
good government and learning were, be- 
ſides the Chineſes and themſelves; {fo 


that in a ſhort time they came to converſe 


freely, and affociate themſelves with the 
different nations of Europe, as they had 
occaſion. 

Tonquin is bounded by the province 
of Quantum (which Tapernier calls Can- 
ton, from its capital) on the eaſt; by 
Cochinchina on the ſouth, by the king- 
dom of Laos (Tavernier fays Brama, 
but it is a miſtake, for Laos is between 
them) on the weſt; and by the two Chi- 
eſe provinces of Tunan and Pnamſe 
on the north. It lies (according to Mr. 
Salmon) between the 17th degree of 
riorth latitude and 23 and an half; fo 


that it is about 400 miles in length, and 


. 


and in the broadeſt 
miles. 

The air is fo mild and temperate, 
that Tavernier ſays, the whole year is 
like a continual ſpring. The north 
and ſouth winds divide the year between 
them. The ſouth wind ins in 25 
nuary, and continues till July, and then 
the north wind takes its place till the 
next Jannar But one inconvenience 
they have in this country, and eſpecially 
in the bay of Tbnguin, and in all the fea 
between that and Japan, and that is, the 
Typhon, which is a Kind of circular hurri- 
cane, that comes now and then in the 
ſummer months; ſo that Varenius ſays, 
* * It breaks out violently from the 


part of it, it is 150 


Typhons 
dreadful. 


Var. 


* weſtern point, and turning round the geogr. 


« horizon with a rapid force, performs © 
« the revolution in 20 hours, ſtill growing 


* ſtronger and ſtronger, raiſing thoſe ſeas, 
« with its ſtrong whirling about, to a 
great heighth, every 1oth wave riſing 
above the reſt, which daſhing againſt 
« one another with great force, the 
« ſeamen loſe all hopes of their lives, 
* For which, and other ſtorms, failing 
from India to Japan is very dangerous; 
* fo that, if one ſhip of three get ſafe, it 
eis counted a proſperous voyage. 

Nor are theſe - Typhons more, fayour- 
able at land; for they tear up trees, 
break down. houſes, and bring terrible 
deſolation where they happen. Mr. Ta- 
vernier ſays they come but once in ſeven 
years; but others are of opinion that 
they are more frequent. 


h. 21. 
rop. 12. 


Tonquin is divided into 8 provinces, The divi- 


(according to Mr. Salmon) vis. 1. Te- 


nan. 2. The eaſt province. 3. The 
ſouth province. 4. Tenhoa. 5. Ngeam. 
6.. The weſt province. 7. The north 
rovince, and 8. The province of Cachab. 


his diviſion he takes from Dam pier, 
from whom his maps have taken the 
ſame names, not knowing thoſe by which 
the Tonquineſes call them ; but the Atlas 
lays nothing of them, except Cachao, 
which it calls Kechio. | 

1. The province of Tenan has Can- 
ton on the caſt, the bay of Tonquin 
on the ſouth, the ſouth province on the 
weſt, and the eaſt province on the north. 

2. The eaſt province ſtretches from 
Tenan to the north province, along the 
weſt of China; ſo that it has China on 
the eaſt, the ſouth province on the ſouth, 
Cachao on the weſt, and the north pro- 
vince on the north. Hean is the capital 


of this province, and the {eat of the go- 
vernor. | 
3. The ſouth province lies on the bay 
of Tonquin, and is a triangular iſland, 
made by the ſea and the rivers Domea 


and Rockbo. 
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on the weſt, China on the fiorth and eaſt, 
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. Tenhoa has Rockbo river and part of 
the bay of Duin on the eaſt, weſt pro- 
vince on the north, Ngeam on. the ſouth, 
5. Ngeam bas the %a A 

the © eaſt, *Cochimching* on the ſouth and 
weſt, and Terhoa on the north; and be- 
ing the frontier towards Cochinchina, has 
always a body of troops. ps 
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y of Tonquin on | 


\ 


| 


knee, and under it they bave breeches 
which come down to the mid leg, with- 
out ſhoes or ſtockings.  — ö 
There are few cities in Tonguin, but a 
world of villages. The capital. of the 
kingdom is Cachao, Which is almoſt in 
the centre of it, and gives the name to 
the 8th province, mention'd in the diviſi- 


6. Weſt" province has Teuboa on the on of the Kingdom. 


ſouth, tlie Kingdom of Laos on the weſt, 


| | s 172 
the province of Cachao on the caſt, and 


the north province on the north. . 


This city is ſituated poo the river Ho- 
mea, about 80 miles from the ſea. * 
conſiſts of about 20,000 houſes, but 


75. North province goes quite croſs the low, the walls mud, and the roofs coyer'd 


having Laos | With thatch. Their partitions are of 


cane, ſo that they are very ſubject to fire, 


ind raft Þr Mee, Cathls. and weſt e- and therefore every houſe has a back 


vince; on the ſouth. * * 


* o * 


ard, in which they have a large building, 


8. Cachab is in the heart of the king- in tlie ſhape of an oven, made of brick, 
dom, being ſurrounded by the provinces ] about ſix foot high, to ſecure their goods 
Which take their names from the four car- in caſe of fire. The ſtreets are wide, but 


dinal points. 


The country is ſor the moſt part low: 


ill pay'd with ſmall ſtones. 


” 


This being the reſidence of their kings, 


and level, with ſome hills towards the there ate three palaces in the city, but all 

north. It is watet'd by ſeveral rivers, built of wood. Two of them are ver 

(the chief of which are thofe mention'd, | Poor, but the third is reckon'd very mag- 

the Domea aànd Roc tho) which run in | nificent in that country. It is enclos d 

canals thro' the country, and carry 21 within a wall of three leagues in compaſs, 
] 


lies of good burthen, and large ſha 


ops | 16 foot high, and of equal thickneſs, 


for trade. But altho” this kingdom is | faced with brick on both ſides. Within 
reckon'd'a good plentiful country, Taver- | this encloſure, there is not only the a- 


nier ſays, © they have neither corn nor] partment for the King, and places for his 


wine in it, becauſe they haye no rain, | women and officers, , but large courts 
except in June or July. The chief] for the ſoldiers to draw up in, and large 
ſuſtenance | of the inhabitants is rice, | ſtables for his horſes, and elephants, of 


of which they make both bread and] the firſt ſort he keeps 300, and 200 of the 


drink. 


latter, fit for war. As alſolarge gardens. 


But this account of rain only for two] In one of the other palaces lives the 
months does not agree. to Dampter's, | Choua, or general, of whom, we ſha} 


Who ſays, that the wet ſeaſon begins in 
May, and continues till September, but 
during that time they have intervals 
of fair weather, eſpecially in Auguſt. 
The natives of Tonquin, as Dampier 


ſiz'd; their faces are flat, but their 
noſe and mouth ſhap'd like the Europe- 
ans. Their complexion not ſo tawny as 
the other Indians; their hair black, thin 
and lank. Black teeth being a great or- 
nament, they dye them carefully from the 
time that they are 10 years old. 
They are naturally mild and peaceable, 


Tr-ir civil to ſtrangers, and the traders of this 
tener. country are fair dealers; they are faithful 


and diligent in ſervice, and very ſub- 
miſſive to their maſters. 


Their habit is grave and modeſt, being 


bi, à long robe hanging down to their heels, 


tied about their waiſt with a ſaſh ; nor 


obſerves, are clean-limb'd and middle- 


ſpeak, when we come to give an account 
of the government of the kingdom. | 
The other, buildings of the city are not 


| worth ſpeaking of; only the Eugliſb and 


Dutch factories are convenient, but, not 
magnificent; probably the reaſon may 
have been, becauſe they would not affront 
the government by putting, it in any one's 
power to ſay, that the mexchants had a 
better houſe than the King. 

About 20 miles ſouth-caſt from Cachao, 
upon the ſame river nearer the ſea, 
ſtands the city of Hean, conſiſting of 
about 2000 houſes, built after the tame 
manner as thoſe of Cachao. The French, 
had a factory there, and made it a biſhop's 
ſee. It is likewiſe the reſidence of an In- 
dian governor, without whoſe licence, 
no boat, or other veſſel, can go down or 
up the river. 

The villages in this kingdom are 


can you diſtinguiſh between men and wo- | without number. They conſiſt of 30 or 


men by their robe. 'The gentry wear 
ſilk, or Engliſh cloth, red or green, and 
their caps are of the ſame ſtuff with their 
clothes. The inferior people wear cotton 
of a dark colour; the ſoldiers wear the 
Ame, but their robe only reaches to the 


40 houſes a-piece, and ſtand very thick 
all the country over; beſides many 
villages of boats, where families live 
upon the water. And indced we may 
imagine, that they muſt be very nu- 
merous, When a Kingdom no bigger 

| | OE than 
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Chap. IX. 
than Tonquin, where there are few ci- 
ties, and no market towns, us'd to ſend 
$500,000 men to the field in time of war. 
And their ordinary rendezyouz is 12000 
horſe, and 300,000 foot, with 2000 ele- 
phants, and 300 gallies. 
This country is ſo well provided 
of all forts, of eatables, that proviſions ! 
222 are not dear. They cat beef, buffa- 
bf loes, goats, bogs, horſes, elephants, and 
Tonquin. great variety of fowls, * with ftore of fiſh, 
N Rr the moſt common food of the genera- 
lity is boil'd rice, and {mall pieces of pork 
Toaſted. They ſinge their cows like hogs, 
and having cut ſlices off the meat, they 

ſteep them in vinegar, and fo eat them. 
We are told of a way they have 
of keeping their eggs. whole years to- 
gether, by cruſting them over with a 
_paſte, made up with falt, brine, and 
aſhes, and put into an earthen veſſel cloſe 
ſtop'd. Theſe they eat with their rice, 
eſpecially upon the water. 

The natives are a healthy people, 
and have good ſtomachs, and they think, 
not without reaſon, that people are not in 
good health, When their appetite fails 
them. And therefore, in their ſalutations, 
they do not ask how any one does, but 
how he has eaten his rice; that is, how 
he has his ſtomach. Mi 

Their, Their drink is, for the moſt part, tea, 
«ink which the women fell in the market, and 
either with the tea, or aſter it, they drink 
arrack, but it is the worſt that is made 
any where; but to rectify it, they infuſe 
ſnake or ſcorpion oyl in it, and this they 
believe (as it is very probable) is an anti- 
dote againſt poiſon. 

But the firſt thing they preſent a 
viſiter with, is the Betel leaf, with 
lices of the Ark nut in it, which they 
chew as we do tobacco. It is a fort of 
opiat, and not very toothſome to ſtrangers 
who are not us'd to it. When any 
perſon of diſtinction makes a viſit to 
another, he is preſented with a box of 
Betel. And thoſe boxes are a part of the 
preſent the Tonguineſes ſend to the wo- 
men they deſign to marry. Mr. Tavernier 
ſays, he ſaw ſome of them very rich, 
thoſe ſent by princes being adorn'd with 
diamonds, rubics, pearls, and emeralds, 

Their manner of fitting is croſs-leg'd, 
but, inſtead of carpets, they uſe fine mats, 
made of little reeds, for coolneſs, and to 
keep out the bugs. Thoſe reeds are fo 
nicely ſew'd together, that the mat looks 
of one reed, and is even and ſmooth like 
velyct. They coſt more than an Indian 
carpet. Upon thoſe mats, laid upon 
couches, they lay a cuſhion, for their 
gneſts of quality, who fit all round the 
room, with another cuſhion at their back. 

Their entertainments conſiſt of a great 
number of ſmall diſhes, or rather plates, 
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which are brought up in great order ina 
large lacker'd voider, about 12 plates in 
a voider. The meat is all cut ſmall, ' of 


we faid elſewhere. They are generally 
ſilent at meals; but if any one ſpeaks, it 
is one adyanc'd in years. 

During the entertainment, which, for 
the moſt part, are at night, they havye a 
comedy repreſented, which they do to 
great perfection. N 

Me have already obſerv'd, that th 


oY 
have good ſtore of beeves, 


hogs, Se. 


But they have neither aſſes nor ſheep. 


There are no lions in that country, but 
abundance of tygers, red deer, and apes. 
Their rats and mice are large, and trou- 
bleſome, but they have a brood of dogs 
very dexterous at killing them. They 
are peſter'd with gnats, which they en- 
deayour to drive away. by burning the 
chaff of rice in their houſes; but, in ſpite 
of all their care, they are plagued with 
their bites. 

But there is a white piſmire in this 


country, with teeth ſo ſharp, that a par- 


cel of them will cut through a wooden 
poſt in a very ſhort time; and in 24 hours 
they will eat through a bale of ſilk as if it 


had been cut with a ſaw. 


They have, beſides ducks, hens, c. 
a fort of fowl as big a pullet, which is 
call'd rere-mice, which harbour in the 
Spreading-tree. But they do not perch 
upon it, like other birds, but hang upon 
the branches by the claws, with their 
heads down, as our parrots upon the 
rings in their cages. And, which is 
more extraordinary, they have 7 claws, 
or hooks, upon every wing, ſo that they 
do not fall to the ground when they are 
ſhot in a tree, but hang there *till they are 
taken down. Theſe are delicate feeding. 
There is another tort of bird in the iſlands 
of the bay of Tonquin, about the bigneſs 
of a ſwallow, whole neſts are built with 
ſeveral coats, one within another, like an 
onion; but of ſuch aromaticks, that the 
natives pull them down, and ſteeping them 
in warm water, mix them up in all their 
ſauces, either for fiſh or fleſh, They make 
the ſauce taſte as if it were made of all the 
ſpices in the Indies. | 

This country abounds in fruits, many 
of which are very different from ours. 
The Palm-tree has a nut as big as a man's 
head, in the ſhape of a cocoa nut, and 
the meat and liquor within the ſhell not 
unlike the cocoa. The Gogavier is like 
our lawrel, and is of two forts. The one 


bears a fruit like a plumb, green without 
and red within; but the other is yellow 
without and white within, with a top like a 
The pulp is full of ſmall kernels, 


noſegay. 


like a pomgranate. 


If this fruit is eaten 
5 befors 


the bigneſs of a nut, which the company 
put in their mouths with two ſticks, as 
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when full ripe has the contrary quality, 


It was brought into this kingdom by | 


Papager. the Portwgueſes, The Papager has 
is fruit — a ſmall — The 
Arager- Arager grows like the maſt of a ſhip, 
and has no branches but at the top; its 
fruit is like a nutmeg. The Tonquineſes 
. bruiſe the nut, to mix with Betel, to rub! 
their teeth, to dye their lips red, and to 
ſweeten the breath. They have one ſort 
of fig like ours, but another of a finger's 
length, which the Europeans call Adam's 

Jamber. figs. 
has a fruit as big as a citron, and full of 
kernels, but very cooling and delicate, 
But the oddeſt ſort of tree is that which 
Powder is call'd the Powder tree, the coal made 


tree. of the wood of it ſerving for gunpowder. 
There is likewiſe the Spreading tree, for- 
merly deſcrib'd. ; it 

Saga As for flowers, they have none except 


the Bange, which grows like a large 
noſcgay, the branches of the ſhrub creep- 
3 ing along the ground. | 2 
of Ton. The chief riches of Tonquin conſiſt in the 
quin. vaſt quantity of filk, which they fell to 

Silk foreigners, eſpecially to the Engliſh and 
Lignum ; : : 5 
Allges, Dutch, and in their Lignum: Allbes, of 
| which they have at very: different prices, 
ſome of it being ſold at 1000' crowns the 
pound weight; that of this price is ſo oily, 
that the bigneſs of a pea caſt into a 
chaſhing-diſh of coals, will perfume a 
whole room. That which is dry and 
light is ſold for 3 crowns a pound. One 
of the chief preſents ſent by the Portu- 
gueſe colony at Goa to the emperor of 
Japan, was a piece of this wood fix foot 
long, and 8 inches diameter, which was 
valued at aboye 12,000 crowns. 

Another commodity of Tonquin is 
lacker'd ware, which, next to that in 
Japan, is the beſt in the world, Mr. 
Dampier ſays, the lacker is a gumm 
liquor which iſſues both from the trunk 
and branches of the trees. 

They likewiſe deal in carthen ware, 
but it is much coarſer than the China. 
They have rhubarb and other drugs, 
alſo red wood, like log wood, for dying. 
Dede it! But Mr. Salmon obſerves, that, by 
man«g'd, reaſon of the tyranny of their government 
and why. the trade is miſmanag'd, The inferior 

people not being able to manufaQure 
their ſilk without having money by ad- 
vance, from thoſe who buy a quantity. 
This is the reaſon that merchants are ob- 
lig'd to wait ſeveral months before their 
bargain can be made good to them. But 
the glorious Dutch, who never have any 

Du: ch qualms of conſcience, if intereſt is in view, 
qunning, have found out an expedient. For, 
they make temporary marriages with the 
women of the country, whom they em- 
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before it be ripe, it is very binding, 1 


The amber tree grows very high, 


ſhips arrive. . | | 
The Tonquineſes make no long voyages, 
nor is thei oy dro fit for it, 15 that 


for wants goods, they get ſalt petre, ſul- 
phur, broad cloth, cloth raſhes, pepper, 
and other ſpices, lead, great guns, and but 


is in bars from Japan, or Spaniſh money. 
Having giyen an hint of the tyrranny 


ticularly into the nature of it. 


dom of Tonquin,” of which we have 


no account, it is agreed that it was, 


(about 700 years ago) a province of Chi- 


na; but that about that time, a famous 
Tonquineſc robber, call'd Din, put him- 
ſelf at the head of ſuch as groan'd under 


and had courage to venture their lives to 
free their country; and with them he 
gain'd ſeveral bloody battles, and ex- 
pell'd the Chineſe oppreſſors; after which 
he took poſſeſſion of the throne, changing 
urs 1 from a Chineſe province into a 
noble Kingdom, 

Din being lain in a battle againſt fome 
who revolted from him, and his two ſons 
reigning but a ſhort time after him, by 
agreement of the Mandarins, with the 
concurrence of the Chineſes, who had 
been again call'd in during the civil war, 
the crown was beſtow'd upon one of the 
family of Lelequel. This king enjoying 
peace, and being a vertuous prince, regu- 
lated all affairs with great wiſdom, and 
built a magnificent palace. But he be- 
ing ſucceeded by his daughter, ſhe was 
betrayed and put to death, the uſurper, 


y] taking poſſeſſion of the throne, kept it 


but a few years, and then was kill'd by 
thoſe ſubjects over whom he had uſurp'd 
authority. After this,; they became a 
province of China again, for 20 years, 
and then expell'd their oppreſſors, ſetting 
him up for their King who had been their 
general in expelling the Chineſes. This 
king was of the family of Le, to whom 
and his heirs the whole kingdom ſubmitted 
for 80 years without a competitor, till 
one of the family, then on the throne, 
having us'd one of the lords ill, he took 
arms againſt the king, and took poſſeſſi- 
on of the throne. Burt neither did he long 
enjoy it, for he was defeated, taken pri- 
ſoner, and put to death, by the fon of 
another family. But this youth, after 


he had got the better of the king de fatto, 
and might have taken his place, either 
out of cunning and policy, or from a prin- 


ploy to buy up the filk at the dead time 


ciple of honour and loyalty, he made 5 
0 


moſt of their commodities are bought and 
exported in foreign bottoms. In exchange 


little gold or ſilver; but what they have 


of their government, we ſhall inquire par- 


Whatever was the origine of the king- 


Boo ll. 
of the year, and to give it out to the poor 
workmen, whten work is cheap; ſo that 
their goods are always ready againſt their 
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the oppreſſion? of their foreign tyrant, Din 


cues it 


from be. 
ing a pre. 


vinde of 
China, 


Twokinrs 
at LUn- 
quin. 


be proclaim d, that if there were any prince 
of the family of Le in being, he ſhould 


ſhew himſelf, giving a ſolemn aſſurance, 


upon his honour, to ſuch a prince, that 
he would ſet him upon the throne. 

There happen'd to be one of the family 
of their old kings, who having been forc'd 
to abſcond to ſave his life, during the u- 
ſurpation, liv'd in the outskirts of the 
kingdom, in the habit of a private ſoldier, 
who, upon this proclamation, diſcover'd 
himſelf, and ſent to the general an ac- 
count of his being there. The general 
having inform'd himſelf of his pretenſions, 
and found them juſt, ſent him a royal e- 
quipage, and diſpatch'd orders to all the 
provinces, thro' which he was to paſs, to 
receive him as their king. The general, 
at the head of the army, march'd two 
days journey from Cochay to meet him, 
and brought him with great pomp to that 
capital, where he was crown'd with great 
ſolemnity. 

But, whether it was from the weak- 
neſs of the king, or the ambition of the 
general, the former had all the pomp 
and ſhew of royal authority, was ſeated 
in the royal palace, and recety'd the out- 
ward homage of his ſubjects, whilſt the 
latter kept the army in his own power, 
with a ſufficient part of the revenue to 


pay the ſoldiers and ſupport his own gran- 


deur. So that, from that time (above 
100 years ago) it may be ſaid there were 
two Kings at a time in Tonquin ; the firſt 
is call'd Boua, and has all the enſigns of 
royalty, and receives ambaſſadors in great 
ſtate ; but the general, who is call'd CHoua, 
has, in effect, the ſupreme power; and 
altho' there is a particular day in the ycar, 
in which he goes to pay his mock obedi- 
ence to the Boua, he manages all affairs 


of the kingdom, and no body has acceſs | po 


to the king at any time, without his per- 
miſſion. 

Both theſe offices, of king and general, 
are hereditary; but the king is not al- 
ways ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon; for, if 
he has more than one, the Chong obliges 
him to chuſe one, to whom all the Man- 
darins, and the Choua himſelf, ſwear to 
crown him after his father's death; and 
all the other ſons are ſhut up in the pa- 
lace, and only allow'd to go abroad 4 
times a year, with ſuch a guard as the 
general thinks fit. Every time they go 
out, they may ſtay fix days. The firſt 
is ſpent in the temples, the 2d and 3d in 
hunting; and the three laſt upon the wa- 
ter, in magnificent gallies. 

The Boua is likewiſe permitted to come 
abroad upon certain days, at which times 
he is carried throngh the ſtreets like an 
image, attended with a royal train, but 
his guards are of the Choua's appointing; 
and all people ſhew him great reſpect. 

No. XXL. 2. | | 
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He likewiſe ſigns edicts, but they are firſt 
approv'd by the Choua. He has 32 
counſellors of ſtate, and 100 judges of ap- 
peals; but all theſe are appointed by the 
general. So that it may be ſaid, that the 
Boua is the puppet of ſlate, whilſt the 
Choua is king. 

The general having thus got the forces 
and the revenue into his hands, made that 
office hereditary in his own family, and 
the whole power of managing all affairs 
continues to this day in his deſcendants, 

To maintain this power, he keeps 30,000 7 

men conſtantly at Cochao, and 70,000 Forces of 

3 through other parts of the Kking- Tonquin 
om. 

But as the Tonquin kingdom had been 
long ſubject to the emperor of China, and 
that, upon every diſturbance which hap- 
pen'd in it, they were liable to be invaded 
by their old maſter; the general made a 
compromiſe with the Chineſe emperor, 
that the king of Tonguin ſhould ſend an 8 
ambaſſador every year to Pekin to do ho- 3 
mage in his name, and make that emperor te China. 
a preſent; but it ſhould not be call'd tri- 
bute. That in conſideration of this, Ton- 

uin ſhall be govern'd only by its own 

ws, and that no Chineſe ſhall ha ve any 
part of the adminiſtration, So that 7ox- 
guin ſeems at preſent to be ſubje& to 
China much after the ſame manner that 
Naples is to the Pope; but whether his 
Chineſe majeſty is at as great a loſs about 
the perſon to whom he is to give the in- 
veſtiture, our accounts do not ſay. 

As to the adminiſtration of juſtice, it - % 

. . 17415 
is done by the governors and their depu- tration 
ties in their ſeveral diſtricts; for there are Hjuſlice. 
no courts of judicature in the kingdom. 
And yet Tavernier ſays they obſerve an 
exact order and regulation of juſtice and 
licy all over the kingdom, ſo that few 
of the beſt regulated Kingdoms exceed 
them. 

The puniſhments inflicted upon offen- 
ders are little different from thoſe in 
China, beheading being the moſt oppro- 
brious death. A woman convicted of 
adultery is thrown to an elephant to be 
trodden to death. | 

Moſt of the Mandarins in Tonquin 
are cunuchs, and, as they are abſo- 
lute in the provinces, they are ſaid to 
be very covetous, and conſequently great 
oppreſſors: But this is the leſs enquir'd 
into, becauſe all their wealth comes into 
the exchequer when they die, 

Altho' the king, as we have ſaid, The 
has little more than the bare title, yet Vg ce- 
his coronation is very folemn. The e. 
third day after the king dies, the Chona; 
accompanied with his chief officers, and 
the Mandarins of Cochao, goes to the a- 
partment of that prince whom the king in 


his life time had nam'd for his ſucceſſor, 


8A and 
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and having-put. 4 Chineſe habit upon bun, who come in the names of their conſtituents 
he is brought into one of the great courts | to pay their homage; to both Which he 
of the palace, and, mounted upon an ele- | gives a magnificent preſent. So that all 
phant, rides round it, and then having forts of people having, either by themſelves 
diſmounted, | he aſcends a magnificent | or their repreſentatives, had the honour 
throne plac'd- there for the purpoſe, where | #0 Kiſs the (king's hand, there is nothing 
he receives the homage of all the great but mirth and jollity ſor a week to- 
people with the utmoſt ſignsoſ ſubmiſſion, | ; And, beſides all the preſents the 
and oaths of obedience. The king is fur- || King makes at that time, which amount 
niſh'd, from the exchequet, with gold to a vaſt ſum, he releaſes all taxes ſor a 
and ſilver to make preſents to all the no- certain time, vis. for a whole year, to 
bility upon this occaſion z ſo that every ſuch as, for time immemorial, had con- 
Mandarin receives 4 panes of gold, and | tinued loyal to the crown, and for 6 
ſix bars of ſilver. But to-ſhew his parti- months to others. And he diſcharges all 
cular reſpect to the Choua, he gives him | priſoners for debt, after the preſident of 

20 panes of gold and 40 bars of ſilver. the council has made a, compoſition with 
Then the army of 30,000 horſe and foot, | the creditors for half the ſum, which, the 
upon a ſignal given from the palace, | King pays. 12117 28 
make . ſeveral diſcharges, accompany'd |. Beſides all this expence, he is profuſe in 
with ſeyeral pieces of ordnance. After | his ſacrifices, to the idols, and gives, ric 
this the new. king gets into a rich pala- | preſents to the prieſts, , and for., adorning 
quin, which is carried by 8 military Man- | the Pagods. And every new king builds 
darins, and 8-lordsof council. TheChoug a new temple, , to be the place of his con- 
riding before him, accompanied with the | ſtant worſhip. OF | 
reſt of the council, and ſuch governors of. A part of this ſolemnity of inauguration 
provinces as happen to be there, all on | perform'd upon the water, where there 
fine horſes. In this manner he is carried | ve ſplendid galleys fitted up for the King 
to the apartment of the deceaſed king, | and the nables. One thing is obſervable 
where they leave him among the eunuchs; in the galleys, that all the rowers are iree 
and then the ladies of the court, and the | men and ſoldiers, and for-their encourage» 
wives of the nobility, are admitted to | ment, they have better pay than the land 
congratulate his acceſſion to the throne. ſorces. Their galleys are not ſo large as 
When the ladies are retir'd, the nobles | thoſe in Europe, but they are well made, 
return, and are entertain'd at a magnifi- and cut the water better. The kin 
cent ſeaſt, which is concluded with fire- ſpends ſome days among the galleys, — 
works without doors, and comedies with- | is entertain'd with matches of rowing 
in, which laſt all night. The next day, |the day, and very artful fire - works at 
the army is drawn up in order in a large night, and ſpends a vaſt ſum in preſents 
plain, where they wait the king's com- to the officers and ſoldiers belonging to 
ing, who being carried thither in his the fleet. After this he returns to his pa- 
palaquin, as before, mounts an elephant |lace, where he is thut up for the reſt of 
| bred to war, and the army, changing | his life, with his women and eunuchs, 
their poſition, turn themſelves into a |<xcept, as we oblery'd before, when he is 
ſquare, with the king and his retmue in | brought for ſaſhion's ſake to be ſhew'd to 
the middle. There he makes preſents to | the people, to receive an ambaſſador, or 
the officers according to their rank, and j to pay his devotion. | 
to every ſoldier is given a month's pay. | As to the religion of Toxquin, it has .,,,,; 
Upon this the whole army diſcharges three [much affinity with that of China. The ;n s 
volleys, and then the king retiring to better ſort of people have a great value Tongue 
a wooden palace handſomely fitted up, for Conners, and perform the worſhip to 
an entertainment is ſery'd for him and the ſ their deceas'd anceſtors much after the 
lords, and the whole army has hutts | fame manner as the Chineſes do. Others 
built for them, where they are provided [again believe the tranſmigration of ſouls; 
of meat and drink ſufficient for that day and a third fort have idols of different 
and night, which are ſpent in feaſting, kinds, and under different names; have the 
dancing, comedies, and fire-works; the {ſame opinions with the idolaters who fol- 
king ſtay ing in his wooden palace 'till | low the doctrines of the Chineſe Fo. Some 
next day. As ſoon as he is gone, the | adore the heavens, ſome the fun, moon, and 
ſoldiers ſet fire to it, and likewiſe burn | ſtars, as the learned ſect in China does. 
their own hutts, and ſo return to the city. Some worſhip trees, elephants, horſes, Oc. 
When the king returns. to his palace, | And others are ſaid to worſhip the Devil: 
he orders gratuities to be made to the | But I think they ſhould leave this laſt 
comedians, dancers, Sc. and being ſeated.| worſhip to the Europeans, who ſeem to 
on the throne, receives the commiſſioners | be better acquainted with him, and more 
from the merchants and handy craftſmen, | obſequious to his commands. 4 
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As ignorance is always the mother of 
laperſtition, che Tonquineſes, eſpecially 
the meaner fort, are ſuperſtitious to the 
laſt degree. Omens and preſages are much 


taken notice of; and their aſtrologers take 
care to cultivate that notion in them, be- 


cauſe they make a good harveſt of it. 
And Tavernier ſays they have two chief 
magicians, and one magicianeſs, who are 
believ'd as oracles; How they impoſe 
upon thoſe poor people is no more ridicu- 
lous and extravagant than our fortune- 
tellers method at home, nor perhaps are 
there fewer people in Europe cheated than 
in the Indies by impoſtors of different 
kinds The author laſt nam'd tells us 
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farther, that they are ſuperſtitious with 


regard to the hours of the day, which, 
with the Chineſes, they divide into twelve 


* 


. ; 
parts; every one of which they name by 
{ome living creature, as a lion, bear, ty- 


ger, Sc. And as they calculate a child's 


birth, they obſerve the beaſt which was 
the predominant in the hour he was 
born, and by (I do not know what) phi- 
loſophy, they think that creature his e- 


nemy. Thus one of their kings havi 
been born in that hour of the day which 
is nam'd the horſe, would never ſtir abroad 
nor ſpeak to mortal in that hour. And 
it was well he had a general to fight for 
him, beeauſe, I ſuppoſe, he would have 
been as much afraid of the horſes of his e- 
nemies as of their ſwords. 

Mr. Dampier ſays, the jeſuites at He- 
an told him of the great progreſs they 
had made in converting the Tanquineſes to 


Tonquin Chriſtianity, But he was afterwards 
inform'd, that their proſelites were all of 


the poorer fort, who follow'd the fathers 
only for the loaves. For, rice being very 
ſcarce in Tonquin, at a certain time, the 


jeſuites, who had a magazine of it, gave 


liberally to the poor people who declar'd 
themſelves Chriſtians: But as ſoon as the 
dearth was over, and the rice became 
cheap, they went back to their idols. 
He ſays likewiſe that the jeſuites in that 
country. pals for merchants and mathema- 
ticians rather than miſſionaries, the great 
people ſhewing no inclination to Chriſtia- 
nity, Our author viſited the French bi- 
ſhop at Hearn, and was civilly entertain'd 
by him. 

I do not find any material difference 
between the learning of the Tonquiueſes 
and that of the Chineſes; they both ap- 
ply themſelves to the ſtudy of the Chi- 
neſe language, the laws of their country, 
mathematicks, eſpccially the knowlege of 
the celeſtial globe, and likewiſe of poetry 
and muſick. They have, like the Chj- 
neſes, three degrees in learning, which 
Tavernier calls Hude, Doucan, and Tauſi; 
to obtain Which they muſt ſtudy hard, and 
paſs examinations as ſtrict as thoſe formerly 
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mention d in ourdefcriptionof China; and, 
as it is N after they take the laſt de- 
gree, they are qualified for any in 
the Kate. 2 855 ent 2 22 | 

The phyſicians are much the ſame, as 
to knowlege, with thoſe in China, deal- Phyſics» 
ing only in fimples, and finding out all di- ey 
ſtempers by the pulſe in different parts of 
the body. They are faid to have good 
recipes againſt the falling- ſickneſs, and 
ſuch like diſeaſes, reckon d incurable in 
Europe. It is pity, that Mr. Tavernier 
did not bring the receipt over with him, 
Which is ſo much wanted in our part of 
the world. 

There is as little difference about their 
marriages and burials from thoſe in China. 
We have faid already that adultery is pu- 
niſh'd by death; but Mr. Tavernier re- 
lates a ſtory of a ſevere puniſhment of a 
prince and princeſs, who had a cri- 
minal correſpondence, only after her 
husband was dead. It being the cuſtom Severe 
in moſt, if not all the caſt, to ſhut up 3 p 
the women belonging to deceas'd princes, princeſs 
in the moſt private part of their hus- for « fe- 
band's palace, where their meat is ſent „ 
them through the garden, ithappen'd that 
a beautiful young princeſs, thus ſhut up, 
after the king her husband's death, was, 
by ſome chance or other, ſeen by one 
of the princes of the blood, who falling in 
loye with her, and having no acceſs 
to her, ſuborn'd thoſe who carried her 
meat from the kitchen, to put him into the 
iron cheſt in which they us'd to carry her 
dinner. The contrivance was put in exe- 
cution, and the poor impriſon'd princeſs not 
having a heart hard enough to occaſion, 
by diſcovering him, the death of a prince 
who had ſhew'd the greatneſs of his love 
by the hazard he had run to make it 
known to her, entertain'd him, according 
to his deſire. But he had not long en- 
joy'd the happineſs of her ir na but 
the matter was diſcover'd by ſome blab, 
either male or female, and the unhappy 
lovers being ſurpriz'd together, the un- 
fortunate widow was ſhut up in a room 
upon the top of a tower, which being un- 
cover'd to let the ſun in upon her, and 
neither meat nor drink allow'd her, ſhe 
died in a ſew days. The prince was chain'd 
and manacled, and, in that condition, ex- 
pos'd every day for 5 months, and then 
ſhut up in priton, where he lay 7 years; 
and then was releas'd at the coronation of 
a new king; but he was oblig'd to ſerve 
upon the frontiers as a common ſoldier. 

When the king dies, he lies in ſtate Funeral 
65 days, during which time he is ſerv'd 7. - ay 
in the ſame manner as in his life time; his“ . 
meals are brought in the ſame order, and 
when the meat has ſtood on the table the 
uſual time, it is taken away, and divided 
between the Bongi and the poor. 1 
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Ass ſoon as he breathes his laſt, the 
Choua ſends expreſſes to the Mandarms 
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of the provinces, with orders for regulating 


their mourning, which continues three 
years, unleſs the king gave ſome extraor- 


dinary diſguſt to his people in his life- 
time. 


The king's houſhold mourn 9 


months, the nobility 6, and the commons 


only 3. During which time, all diverſi- 
ons ceaſe, except at the coronation of the 
new king, ring the ſolemnity of which 


the mourning is ſuſpended for 8 days. 
- Whilſt the body lies in ſtate, the new 


king, and  the- princes of the blood and 


counſellors of ſtate cut their hair, and wear 
ſtraw bonnets, till the corps be put into 


the galley to be carried to the bury ing- 


ly, after the following manner. 


The or- 
der of the 
proceſſion 


place; and the third day after the king 
dies, the. nobility 

their ſorrow; and after 10 days the people 
are admitted in their turns, \ 


to court to expreſs 


When the 65 days are expir'd, the way 


from the palace to the galley is cover'd 


with calicoe of a violet colour, and the 


corps is carried in ſolemn proceſſion, Which 


takes up 17 days, tho' it might be per- 
form'd in two; but the king and all the 
court marching a-foot, they go very ſlow- 


Two uſhers of the king's bed-chamber 
go firſt, with maces, the bowls of which 
are full of artificial fire-works. Theſe 

roclaim aloud the name of the deceaſed 
king, After them follow 12 officers of 
the galley, which waits to receive the 
body; theſe attend the tomb drawn 


upon wheels, having the king's name writ- 


ten upon it. Next to that comes the 


grand 'ſquire, or maſter of horſe, on horſe- 


back, attended by two others, Then 
follow 12 led horſes by two and two, 
fix of which have their bridles inlaid 
with thin plates of gold, and the ſaddles 
and houſings richly embroider'd all in the 
ſame manner; 'and the other fix as rich as 
they, but in a different way. Each of 
of theſe horſes is led by two grooms. 
Next come 12 elephants, four of which 
carry each of them one officer with a ſtan- 
dard; four others have towers with fix 
men a-piece, ſome with fire-arms and 
ſome with lances. The laſt four, being 
thoſe on which the King rode in his expe- 
ditions, carry thoſe cages in which he 
fate, ſome being of glaſs before and on 
the ſides, and others letticed. Then 
ſollow'd the hearſe, drawn by 8 horſes, 
ſome ſay by ſtags, each of which was led 
by a captain of the guard. After the 
hearſe follow'd the new king, and the 
princes of the blood, a-foot, all in robes 
of white ſatin, which is the mourning co- 
lour. After them came the nobility, and 
Mandarins, ſome a-foot, and ſome on 
horſeback, according to their offices. 
Then go two chariots with $ horſes each; 
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in thoſe chariots are coffers ſull of bariof 


gold, and. other riches, ſor his majeſty, 


| 


| 
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aſe in the other world. Our author fa 
nothing of the Choug's attending this — 
ceſſion, but to be ſure he does, and there- 


fore I ſuppoſe he is at the head of the 


army: 

In the deſcription of one of the plates in 
Tavernier we have an account of fix 
princeſſes in white ſatin, each of them at- 
tended by two ladies of honour in purple. 
Their buſineſs is to carry -meat and drink 
for the deceaſed king. But whether this 


be genuine or not I ſhall not determine. 


Having thus given as full an account 
of Tonqum as we judg'd to be ne- 
ceſſary, we ſhould proceed to Siam. But 
Cochin China having once belong'd to it, 
and perhaps ſtill depends as much upon 
Tonquin, as Tonquin does upon China, 
and having no large account to give of it, 
but what would be a repetition of our 
account of Tonquin, their manners and 
way of living being much the fame, we 
chuſe to treat of it as an appendage of 
Tonquin, or, as Purchas makes it, a pro- 
vince of China, rather than to giye it a 
chapter by itſelf. 


The kingdom of Cochin China, 
\ S Cochin Ching rans along the coaſt 


of the bay of Tonquin, taking in The dt. 
Chiampa, Which is faid to be ſubject to it, 777%" 


of Cochin 


it lies between the Sth degree of n. lat. 
(according to Salmon, but the 1oth by 
our maps) and the 17th deg. ſo that it is 
much about the ſame extent with Tonquin. 
It has Tonguin on the north, the bay of 
Tonquin on the eaſt, the Indian ocean on 
the touth, and Cambodia with the moun- 
tains of Kemozs towards the welt. 

The climate is ſaid to be more tempe- 
rate than that of Tonquin, which, if true, 
can proceed from nothing but its being 
more ſurrounded with the ſea, and conſe- 
quently  fan'd with more ſea breezes, or 
from the ſprings which, flowing from the 
mountains of Kemors, cover the country, 
and ſo refreſh it; for, we are told, the na- 
ture of the ſoil in both kingdoms is the 
ſame. There is ſo little difference in the 
ſtature, ſhape, manner of living, and 
temper of the natives, in their manner of 
building, dreſſing, marrying, and bury- 
ing, in the produce and manufactures, 
trade and commerce, (as far as we are ac- 
quainted with them) from what we have 
deſcrib'd in our account of Tonguin, that 
it would be abuſing the reader to repeat 
them. And therefore having nothing new 
to divert any one, we ſhall only ſay that 
this kingdom is divided into 5 provinces, 
viz, Sinuoa, Cachiam, Quamgum, Pu- 
locambi, and Renan. The capital city is 
in Sjnuva, but whether it takes the _— 
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of the province, or has any other, I don't 
know. Chiampa is the capital of the 

ovince of Chiampa, and lies upon the 
coaſt ſouth of Cochin China. Cochin Chi- 
na has two ſorts of timber not known to 
grow in Tonquin; the one“ is ſo heavy 


that they make uſe of it for anchors, and 


„See p. 
547. 


The divi- 
ſion of 


Siam. 


the other ſo ſtrong a perfume that it may 
be ſmelt altho' buried a yard and an half 
under ground. What elſe is in that King- 
dom is in common with Tonquin. 


S, EBU. N 
Of the kingdom of Siam. 


| HE next kingdom tributary to 

China is Siam, of which we made 
mention in Sir Thomas Herbert's expedi- 
tion, * where we took notice, from that 
author, with whom Purchas and Salmon 
agree, that Malacca, Cambodia, and 
Laos, are ſubject to the king of Siam. 
But here we ſhall (from the jeſuites ſent 
by Louis XIV. to the Indies in 1685, 
and from Mr. De la Louber, French en- 


voy to Siam in 1687, and Mr. Salmon) 


give a more particular account of that 
kingdom, with its appendages. 

We took notice, in the place reſer'd to 
in the margin, that „am, comprehend- 
ing Malacca, Cambodia, and Laos, lies 
between the degrees of 1 and 25 n. 
lat. ſo that it is 1440 miles in length, 
the breadth is very different. Theſe king- 
doms, taken together, are bounded (as 
has been obſerv'd before) on the north by 
Pegu and Ava, on the welt by part of Pegu 
and the bay of Bengal; on the ſouth by 
the Indian occan and the equinoctial line, 
and on the caſt by Cochin China and Ton- 

uin. But, to give them ſeparately. 

Siam is divided into #pper and lower, 
Upper Siam contains 7 provinces, which 
either receive their names from, or give 
them to, the ſcveral capital cities, vis. 
Proſelouc, (or, as it ought to be call'd, 
Pitſanouloc) Sanguelouc, Lacontai, Cam- 
pengpet, Cocourepina, Pecheboune, and 
Pitchia. Each of theſe is ſudivided into 
different diſtricts, accountable to the go- 
vernor of the provinces; beſides ſome 
counties, exempted from their juriſdiction, 
as being only ſubject to the metropolis of 
the kingdom. But it is pretty odd, that 
the authors from whom this diviſion is 
taken, and Mr. Salmon, who follows 
them, ſhould ſpeak much of the city and 
province of Siam, and yet give it no place 
in thediviſion; for, without doubt, it muſt 
be in the Upper Siam, and I ſuppoſe the 
chief province of it, ſince that city isallow'd 
to be the capital of the kingdom, If any 
of the provinces above nam'd, is Siam under 
another name, they ſhould have told us ſo. 

No, XXI. 3. 
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| The Lower Siam has likewiſe 7 pro- 
vinces, vis. Jor, Patana, Ligor, Te- 
naſſerim, Petelong, or Bordelong, and 
Tehiai. From this diſtribution of the 
provinces, it appears that the Lower Siam 
is the ſame with the peninſula of Malacca. 

Cambodia, as diſtin from Siam, lies 


latitude, and has Cochin China and Chi- 
ampa on the eaſt, the Indian occan on 
the ſouth, the gulph of Siam onthe weſt, 
and Laos on north. Its capital bears the 
ſame name, and ſtands upon the river Me- 
con, in 12 deg, lat. 

Laos joins to Cambodia northwards, 
beginning in 15 deg, and runs to 25. 
But as there are few European travellers 
who have ſuryey'd that country towards 
the north, the account of its north boun- 
daries is very uncertain. It is known to 
be bounded on the eaſt by Tonquin, on 
the ſouth by Cambodia, and by proper 
Siam and part of Pegu on the weſt, But 
there being but little of certainty in any 
travels thro* that country, we mult let it 
be ſwallowed up in Siam, to whom it is 
{aid to be tributary, till future travellers 
give us more authentick deſcriptions of it. 

To return therefore to Sam. We are 
told there are ſeveral rivers which run 


con and Menan. Mecon is ſaid to take its 
riſe in Tartary, and runs, in a ſoutherly 
courſe, thro' Laos and Cambodia, in 
which laſt it divides into two branches, 
and falls into the Ind;az ocean almoſt o- 
ver againſt Prylo Caudor; the eaſtern 
branch in Moll's map is call'd Tapange, 
and the weſtern Ouleguaume. The ri- 
ver Menan likewile ſprings from Tartary, 
and running in a ſoutherly courſe upon 
the weſt of Laos, paſles through Ham 
proper, and falls into the gulph of $;- 
am in 14 deg. of n. latitude. Theſe two 
great rivers are fed by many ſmall rivers 
and brooks, ſo that they are both navi- 
gable at a good diſtance from the ſca. 
There is another river to the weſtward of 
Menan, call'd Tenaſſerim, which, paſſing 
through Siam proper, diſcharges itſelf at 
ſeveral mouths into the bay of Bengal, 
making an iſland near the gulph, on the 
n. W. point of which ſtands the city of 
Merguy, which has the moſt commodious 
harbour in all India. 


the north. 1. Menanfang, in 22 deg. 
2. Lacontai, 21 deg. 3. Porſelonc, 20 
deg. 4. Campengpet, 18 deg. 5. Fra- 
bat, 16 deg. 6. Louvo, 15 deg. and an 
half. 7. Siam, 15deg. 8. PBancock, at 
the mouth of the river. All theſe towns 
lie upon the Menan, except Louvo, which 


9 | lies 


between the 8th and 1 5th degree of n. dia. 


thro' it; the principal of which are Me- _ 
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Cambo« 


Laos; 


Revers i 


Slam. 


The moſt remarkable cities in the Up Cries i 
er and lower Siam are theſe, as they are viper 
rank'd by Mr. Salmon, beginning from Siam. 
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that city being the place of the king's re- 
dence during the hunting ſeaſon. Ban- 
cock is the ſea port of Siam, where all 
ſhips have their permits at their arriyal, 
and cockets when they depart. 

The cities in joue Siam are upon the 
coaſt of the bay of Bengal, or that of St- 
am. 1. Martaban, ſituated at the mouth 
of the river of Pegu, but on the 51am 
fide in 16 deg. 2. Merguy, on an iſland 
at the mouth of Teuaſſerim, as was ſaid a- 
bove. 3. Tenaſſerim, on the ſide of the 
river of the ſame name, upon the coaſt in 
13 deg. 4. Ligor, on the ſame coaſt, in 
$ deg, 5. Liam, on the eaſt fide of the 
gulph of Siam, in 12 deg, 6. Patana, 
upon the oppoſite ſide of the ſame gulph, 
in 6 deg. 7. Qyeda, on the bay of Hen- 
gal, in 7 deg, 8. Maracca, which 
gives the name to the whole Peninſula, 
which we call commonly, not lower Si- 
am, but the peninſula of Malacca. It 
lies in 2 deg. and an half. This city was a 
place of great trade whilſt it continued in 


the hands of the Portugueſes ; but the 


Dutch, having taken it from them in 
1640, in a ſhort time remoy'd the trade 
to Batavia in Java iſland. It is at pre- 
ſent only inhabited by two orthree hundred 
families of Dutch, Moors, Portugneſes, 
and Chineſes, with ſome Malays, who 
live in the ſuburbs; and the Dutch keep 
a garriſon in it of zoo ſoldiers. 9. Sin- 
capora lies ſouth eaſt of Malacca, upon 
the ſame coaſt, in one degree north lati- 
rude, and gives the name to the ſtreights 
between the peninſula of Malacca and 
the iſland of Sumatra. 10. Jhor lies op- 


polite to S/cafora, upon the eaſt coalt of 


the peninſula, * This city, and the terri- 
tory belonging to it, ſhook off their de- 
pendance upon the king of Siam, but 
are kept in awe by the Dutch. Theſe 
are the moſt conſiderable cities of both 
the Sams. There are others, but of un- 
certain ſituation. 

The cities of Siam are but meanly 
built, being for the moſt part of Bambou, 
on this faſhion, Having driven ſtakes of 
Bambou cane, about the bigneſs of a 
man's leg, into the ground, fo that there 
remains about 13 foot above ground, 
Thoſe ſtakes at equal diſtances, like pil- 
lars of an equal heighth, are the founda- 
tion of all their houſes. Over them they 
lay a floor of ſplit bambous, to which 
they aſcend by a ſtair on the outſide, ſo 
that one may walk under every houſe as 
under piazza's. From the floor they raiſe 
the walls of their houſes to the heighth of 
one ſtory, of the ſame bambou; ſo that 
all the walls, partitions, floors, and roof, 


are nothing elſe but bambon cane; it | 


may therefore be calily imagined, that a 
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lies upon à ſmall tiver eaſtward of the 
Menan, in a country proper for hunting, | Ty 


little fire would ſoon, conſume a whole ci- 
Bat, to preyent that inconvenience, 


their houſes are not built contiguous to 


one another, every one having a con- 
yenient circle of ground about his houſe, 
which he encloſes with a bambou palli- 
ſade. 
ver light any in their houſes, but in the 
court, for all uſes; nor have they ſo much 
occaſion for fire as the other countries far- 
ther from the line, Their houſes are but 
one ſtory high; but, as they go farther 
back, the floor of every room, in great 
people's houſes, riſes perhaps three foot 
higher than another; ſo that altho* no 
part of the houſe is above one ſtory high, 
the inner room is conſiderably higher than 
the firſt apartment, which hasa very good 
effect upon the appearance without, ma- 
king the roof look like a handſome ſtair, 
which, when painted, as they commonly 
do, make a beautiful ſhow, 

But at Bancock, Louvo, and eſpeci- 
ally at San, they have ſome brick 
houſes, but, for the moſt part, thoſe are 
built either by Europeans, Moors, or 
Chinefes ; in imitation of which the King's 
palace at Siam is built, but only one ſto- 
ry high, of brick; and, becauſe a great 
number of ſuch rooms are neceſſary for 
holding all the royal family, the palace is 
like a town conſiſting of different houſes, 
within a triple incloſure, every houſe ha- 
ving a ſtair leading up to the firſt apart- 
ment, and then 3 ſteps higher leads to the 
2d, and ſo on to the number of 7, every 
apartment riſing in the roof in the propor- 
tion it does in the floor, and being cover'd 
with ſhining tiles, look very magnificent. 

But, to give ſome account of the 
capital city, Sam; we are told, that 
this city, whoſe ſituation we have al- 
ready given, is three leagues in circum- 
ference, and ſurrounded with a wall, for- 
tified by towers. But the town does not 
take up above a ſixth part of the ground 
within the walls: The reſt contains the 
king's palace and- gardens, towards the 
eaſt, and above 200 temples and pagods, 
with a convent of Talapoius for each tem- 
ple. Who thoſe Talapoius are ſhall be 
ſhew'd in due place, There are likewiſe 
many burying-places round the temples, 
which take up much ground. So that 
the houſes not being above one ſtory, 
and not very cloſe, it may be reaſonably 
conjecturd that the inhabitants of Sim 
are not very numerous. 

Siam is built almoſt upon an iſland, 
except towards the eaſt, from whence 
there is a cauſey towards the country, 
without paſling the river. The ftreets 
are large and ftrait, and every houſe is 
pal'd in; ſo that every maſter of a family 


is within his own incloſure. The people 
of condition do not live under one roof, 


for 


Beſides, to prevent fire, they ne- 
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Their 
furniture 


eaſſer to rear a diſtin& houſe of ; 
ments than to encreale that already built 
to fix ; or, perhaps, being reſtrain'd from 
coming too near the grandeur of the king's 
alace, they chuſe to build ſeveral ſmall 
Fouſes within one incloſure. Their ſtables 
and other office houſes are. rais'd as high 
above ground as their dwclling-houtes, 
for their horſes and cattle go up ſtairs to 
bed, having hurdles of cane laid over the 
ſtairs for their conveniency. The build- 
ing their houſes on this faſhion, through- 
out the whole kingdom, is ſaid to be for 
ſafety againſt the overflowings of the ri- 
vers in their wet ſeaſon. 

The principal apartment in their houſes 
and palaces is the higheſt, and fartheſt 
remoy'd from the firſt ſtair, and the king 
and his women lodge under the 6th or 7th 
roof; but as there is no acceſs to any o- 
ther part of the palace except the firſt or 
ſecond apartments, at publick audiences, 
there is nothing ſaid about it 


The furniture of their houſes is very 


plain, but neat and clean, Their beds 
are cover'd with a mat, but they have 
only curtains before the door of the room 
they ſleep in; for all the 2cople of faſhion 
have a chamber apart, and only call their 
wives at certain times. There are no 
carpets us'd, but only by thoſe to whom 
the king has beſtow'd them. The reſt fit 
upon mats of bulruſh, coarſer or finer, 
according to their condition, and every 
one has a little varniſh'd table to eat up- 
on, without table-cloth or napkin, Nor 
have they occaſion for Knives, and they 
uſe two ſticks, as other Indians do, in- 
ſtead of forks. Their veſſels are either 
of porcelane or copper. They commonly 
ſerve up their fiſh in a copper diſh, their 
rice in porcelane, and they drink out of 
copper or cocoa. Every houſe has a par- 
cel of tools; ſuch as a cleaver for an ax, 
a chizzel, a ſaw, a plane; fo that there 
icems to be no coſtly furniture, generally 
ipeaking, in that country. 

Nor is there any great difference in 
the King's furniture, but only that he has 
thoſe things of ſilver which others have 
of braſs, The walls of that part of his 
palace where it is lawful to enter, are 
wainſcotted and painted red, and the floors 
are cover'd with carpets. The hall and 
council chamber at Louvo, his hunting 
ſcat, are adorn'd with looking-glaſſes, 
and a Sopha, whoſe bottom and poſts are 
gold; it is cover'd with a carpet, where- 
upon the king fits, leaning upon cuſhions 
pil'd upon one another. In the hall where 
he gives audience, there is a chair of 
ſtate, made of wood, and gilded. He is 
always ſcry'd in plate at his table; 


A dleſcription of Siam. 
for all the houſes, except the palace, ha- 
Ving only 3 aſcents, the apartments are 
too few for a large family, and it being 
apart- 


their ſhoulders, 
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The natives of this kingdom of Siam The ſb-pe 
are generally of a middle ſize, rather in- 7 = * 
clin'd to ſmall ; but they are well pro- 
portion'd, which our ladies will ſcarcely 
believe, when we tell them, that the &7- 
ameſe children are never ſwaddled. It 
were not indeed amiſs that the married 
women ſhould wear ſtays, for it is not an 
agreeable fight to ſee great breaſts hang- 
ing down to the navel; but, as the men 
are us'd to it, it is no eye- ſore to them. 
Both women and men have thcir faces 
none of the moſt beautiful. Their com- 
plexion is a mixture of coarſe brown and 
red. Their faces broad, their cheek bones 
very high, which makes them look thin- 
ner jaw'd than they really are: Their 
foreheads terminate in a point, as if they 
had got a knock upon them. Their eycs 
are ſmall, and flit a little upwards, the 
mouth large, lips thick, and their teeth 
black. But this laſt circumſtance is of 
their own procuring, 

The men paint their bodies, beginning _, .. 
from their ancles, according to their quas= j,j;.,. 
lity, the meaner fort only their. ancles, 
the better and richer fort their whole leg, 
and the prince his thighs, and as far up as 
his navel. Both men and women cut 
their hair to their ears, for the moſt part; 
but ſome women only cut what grows up- 
on the crown, letting the reit hang upon 


| 
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They are us'd to go almoſt naked from _..._ 
their infancy, having only a piece of „en“ 
painted calicoe about their loins, to cover 
their nakedneſs; but the better fort have 
it of filk. The Mandarins, belides this, 
(which the Portugueſes call Vague) wear 
a muſlin ſhirt, open at neck and wriſts, 
but, which is very comical, if they meet 
a perſon of higher quality, they pull off 
their ſhirt, and wrap it about their mid- 
dle (for they wear them above the 
Pagne) to ſhew how ready they are to 
ſerve him. In winter, they put about 
their ſhouldersa breadth of ſtuff, or paint- 
ed calicoe, and wind the ends of it about 
their arms. But the king, and thoſe he 
is pleas'd to give it to, wear a veſt of bro- 
caded ſatin over their ſhirt in winter, 
which they adorn with lace. 

When the king goes to the field, ei- 
ther ſor hunting, or to war, he and all 
his army wear red muſlin ſhirts, or veſts, 
reaching to the knee. This they alſo 
wear upon ſtate days. They ſeldom wear 
any thing either upon head or feet, except 
upon days of audience, that the king and 
his officers wear white and painted caps; 
the kings having a circle of jewels round 
it, and thoſe of his officers one of gold or 
filyer. The Moors have likewilc intro- 
duced the cuſtom of wearing ſlippers ; 
but they haye no notion of ſtockings. 


F 


| 
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The women have the Pagne, but 
whereas the men have theirs brought up 


between their legs, like breeches, the 


women let theirs hang down quite round 
to their mid leg. ! 
wear ſmocks, but the people of condition 


wear a ſcatf, which ſome throw over their 


The tem- 
per of the 


mo of 


lam. 


Free men 


and ſlaves 


breaſt beſore, and tying it behind, let 


the ends hang down. 0 

Altho' they go half naked, they are 
ſo modeſt that they will not lay aſide 
their Pagne among themſelves when they 
bath. Nor will they bear any immodeſt 
pictures, or hear any indecent expreſſions. 


They wear as many rings on the 3 laſt 


fingers of cach hand as they will hold, 


and pendants in their ears, and the chil- 
dren have bracelets upon their legs and 
arms till they ate 7 years old, but no 
longer. 934 

The Siameſes ſeem to have as many 
good qualities, and to be as fit for a 
They 
are temperate and modeſt, civil to ſtran- 
gers, and ready to make friendſhip with 
They have an aver- 
ſion to cruelty, and eſpecially to ſhedding 
Bur if they ſhould be provok'd 
to reſent an injury, they are much of the 
temper of the Italians, who laugh at o- 
ther nations as tools for duelling ; becauſe 
they have no notion of inviting a perſon, 
who has alrcady affronted them, to do 


ſocial life as any people in Alia. 


deſerving perſons. 


of blood. 


them the favour to run them thro' th 


body: And therefore poiſon or the ſtiletto 
is practis'd in thoſe caſes, but rarely in 


the kingdom of Siam. 


A great help to the good temper of 
the Siameſes is their early care of the 
and their 
breeding them with a view to trading 
And this is ſo ſtrictly 
enjoin'd by their Kings, that any miſ- 
carriage towards ſtrangers is not only 
puniſh'd in the young man who is guilty, 
but, we are told, the father, if alive, is 
alſo puniſh'd for not having bred his fon 
better; for the ſons are bred with an en- 


education of their children, 


with foreigners. 


tire ſubmiſſion to their fathers command 


The people of Siam are divided into 
Slayes are cither 
or ſuch as be- 
come fla ves by being taken in war, or 
voluntarily ſelling themſelves, or being 
All ſuch, du- 


free men and flaves. 
ſuch as are born ſo, 


reduc'd to do 1o for debt. 
ring their flavery, forfeit the children th 
are born to them, altho' they themſelv 


are irce when their debt is paid, by their 
The maſter has an abſolute pow- 


ſer vice. 
er over his fla ves in every thing exce 
life: But, as the maſter does not mai 


tain his flaves, they are, by law, al- 
low'd ſuch a portion of time to work for 
their ſubſiſtence, by making things for 
The freemen are all ſoldiers, but 
are diſtinguiſh'd into the nobility and 


ſale. 


Nor do the women 


» 
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commons. The firſt of Which are only 
ſuch as are in publick office, there being 

no hereditary nobles here more than in 
China : So that the ſon of a Mandarin, 

nay a Mandarin out of his office, may. be 
reduced to a brown muſquet or an oar. 

All thoſe who are not actually employ d 

in poſts, are oblig d to ſerve half the year 
in ſuch work as the king puts them to, 
whether in the army, or other buſineſs, 
which is an intolerable flayery, for, all 
that time, they are oblig'd to ſupport 
themſelves. | 

But we are told, that the Siameſes are 
great cowards, which ſome attribute to 
the climate, but Mr, Salmon, with more 
reaſon, aſeribes it to want of diſcipline, 
and their not being us'd to war. For, 
no doubt, the climate of Rome is the 
ſame it was 2000 years ago, but the dif- 
terence of the then Romans and thoſe who 
now mhabit that city, as to courage, is 
as great as can be iwagin'd; and I don't 
doubt but two or three Scipios or Ceſars, 
and one or two ſuch enemies as Carthage 
and Gaul, would, ia proceſs of time, 
make the Romans good ſoldiers again. 
The Siameſes are very complaiſant to 
the ladies, and one piece of civility is 
much practic'd, vis. calling every wo- 
man young, be her age what it will. 
For in all their epithets they add the 
word young, as young diamond, young flows 
er, young gold, 5 chryſtal, in ſpeak- 
ing to ladies; Io unpolite it is to call a 
woman old. 

Nor is it only to the ladies that they 
are complaiſant. For they ſhew a great 
reſpect to all their ſuperiors; their ſigns 
of it are much the lame as in Ching. 

As to their cating and drinking they 
are very temperate. Rice and fiſh are 
their moſt common food, They have 
plenty of ſmall oyſters, tortoiſes, - and lob- 
ſters, (beſides other fiſh, of ſeveral ſorts, 
unknown to us) in their ſeas. They have 
likewiſe good river fiſh, eſpecially eels. But 
they have a peculiar taſte in eating them, 
tor, they are not valu'd 'till they ſtink, 
Their ſawees are not chargeable, being made 
of garlick, onions, ſweet herbs, with a lit- 
tle ſpices; but their moſt yalued ſauce is 
craw-fiſh corrupted, They cat little fleſh, 
but when they do, it is the guts. They 
haye a great deal of buffalo's milk, which 
gives more cream than that of cows, al- 
tho* they make no butter nor cheeſe. 

Their drink is commonly water, which, 
for want of ſprings, they have from the 
rivers, and they perfume it before they 
drink it. Butthey likewiſemake uſe of tea, 
and arrack, whichlaſt ſeemsto be neceſſary 
to recruit the ſpirits in that hot coun- 
try. 
When they ride in ſedans, they are %ig 
carried upon men's ſhoulders, and the 

| | number 
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number 1 denotes the quality 
of the perſon, the leaſt having four. It 
is like an am'd chair, where the Manda- 
rin fits croſs-legg d, and the carriers are 
Me d if they have far to go. 
I land Another way of travelling is upon de. 
phants or buffaloes, for they have no 
mules, and are not acquainted with the 
managing of horſes, having none but 
what they get from Batavia. 

Bat as the overflowing of the low 
ground makes tra vellin 8 by land impracti- 
cahle at ſome ſeaſons of the year, the moſt; 
ordinary way of going from one place to 
another is by water; and every family has 
their Salon ot boat. Thoſe of the ordi- 
nary. fart have a cabion of bambou, in the 
-. Middle where the whole family can fir, 
and two rowers before, to manage the 

boat. But the balons of ſtate are finely 
painted and: gilded, and ſeveral nen be- 
tore. like our barges. 


By water. 


Their di The &:ameſes uſe ſeveral Diverſi ions, of 
v#7/ions. which the chief are theſe following : The 


catching of elephants, fighting of ele- 
phants, cock- fighting, comedies, with 
rope-dancing and tumbling, and ſeveral 
other dances, races of oxen, wagers of row- 
ing, and playing at cheſs. 

he manner of catching the dene 
is thus: The king ſends 20 or zo, ooo men 
to make a ſort of paleſade round a wood 
where the elephants ate, about which in- 
cloſute they kindle fires the night before 
the hunting, and all night they fire ſome 
field-pieces to hinder the elephants from 
breaking out of the incloſure. As ſoon | 
as the King arrives with his retinue, 100 
tame clephants bred to the war, are poſt- 
cd round the pales at thoſe places where 
they are weakeſt, and ſome are ſent with- 
in the incloſure, with two men upon each 
of them. Thoſe men have ropes with 
running nooſes, which they ſo dextrouſly 
throw where the elephants croſs their 
way, that they teldom miſs catching them 
by the legs. As ſoon as they are caught, 
they put a wild elephant between two 
tame ones ty'd together by ropes, and in 
a tortnight's time it becomes as gentle as 
they. 

Another way of catching elephants is 
by ſending a tame female into the woods, 
who decoys her wild lover into a narrow 
place (where he cannot turn himſelf ) pre- 
par'd for catching ſuch as follow the ſe- 
male; thoſe who watch there ſeize him, 

- and having caught him, they tame him 

as we ſaid beforc. 
Fizht ef To breed their clephants to war, they 
flepbent: have ſham fights, between two elephants, 
with each a man on his neck; to encou- 
rage them to the combat; and they will 
ſometimes make the ſplinters of their 
teeth fly about; but they never ſuffer 
them to be ſo enrag'd as to endanger the 

No. XXI. 4. 
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phants. 
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| of the elephants : 


| life either of man or beaſt for diverſion ; 
and ſurely they judge well. After they 
have cncounter'd 5 or 6 times, they draw 


Wem back by ropes faſt to their cet, or 


elſe they ſend females among them, who 
ſoon make their fury give way to a more 
gentle paſſion. 

But the fight between elephants and 
tygers is not © fair, For they not only 
arm the elephants with breaſt-plates, 
whereas the tyger has only his natural 
armour; but they let three elephants 
looſe upon one tyger, and even then, the 
poor ſavage is ſo ty d, that he cannot ex- 
ert his ſtrength, before he has receiv'd 
two or three ſevere blows, or is toſs'd 
once or twice in the Air, by the trunks 

the ſpectators 12 0 
a mind to make themſelves ſport at th 
expence of the tyger, without risking any 
of their clephants, which indeed are more 
aſeful to them. 
They were much given to cock-fight- 7 125 
ing long ago in Siam, but as there Was 
generally one or more cocks kill'd in thoſe 
diverſions, the Talapoins murmur'd ſo 
much againſt it, that the king forbad the 
practice, 

They deal much in the diverſions of Dances. 
the ſtage, and have their comedies which 
are not amiſs, But the greateſt part of 
the entertainment conſiſts in dancing, of 
which they have three forts. 1. The Cone, 
is a ſort of warlike repreſentation, in' a 
dance of arm'd men, with muſick. 2. Lays 
cone is a ſort of dramatic performance, 
wherein ſomething of hiſtory is repre- 
ſented by actors who ſing their verſes 
accompany'd with dancing; but all the 
performers are men. 3. The Rabam is a 
mix'd dance of men and women, in the 
way of gallantry. But there is one cir- 
cumſtance they tell us, vi. that all the 
aQors in this have long nails of copper, 
but ſince they don't tell us any uſe made 
of this piece of ornament, I was think- 
ing of leaving it out, leſt the reader 
ſhould put the queſtion which king Ea. 
ward VI. is faid to have put to a gen- 
tleman who ſaid that $7. GEORGE drew 


| his ſword and kill'd the dragon with his 


ſpear. Pray, ſaid the king, what did 

e do with his ſword ? J cannot anſwer 
what the Rabam actors did with their 
copper nails, but perhaps our jeſuits might, 
if they were now altye: 

The Siameſes are the rareſt tumblers Tumblivg 
in the world. We are told, that they will 
mount to the top of a bambou 100 foot 
high, and there ſtand upon one ſoot, with 
the other ſtretch'd at full length, for an 
hour together, and then put their head in 
the place where their foot was, with 
their fect upright in the air. Other things 
they ſay of them which I have not Faith 


to believe. One of thete nimble gentle- 
£35 Ba men 
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men gave fo much ſatisſaction to a king perhaps, for not being ſo well made as the 
of Siam, that he made him a Mandarin, paper in China. | nv?) " 


and gave him an apartment in the palace. 
Lords have been made for as  gtorious 


deeds, in other caustries. 


We ſhall not trouble the readers with 


puppet ſhows, and play ing at cheſs, and 
Wagers of rowing, becauſe We are acquain- 


ted with all theſe at home; only to tell 


him, that altho'., they do not play at 


games of chance, they are ſo eager at 


other games, that they play their wives 


Ox races. 


The pro- 
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Trees. 


Bambou. 


thoſe woods they 


and children, and ſometimes their own! 


libertx. ; 
ſingle ox agaigſt ox, and at other times 
a yoke of oxen faſt to a plough, againſt 
another of the ſame kind: but there are 
men who run after them, holding up the 
plough. - _ : 


The kingdom of Siam owes. more to 


nature than to art; for being full of woods, 
it is in a great meaſure uncultivated. In 


trees, ſome barren, and ſome for fruit, 
but both of great uſe to the inhabitants. 

The Bambou tree, which they call 
Maipai, is tall and ſtrait like a poplar, 
but few leaves grow upon it, and thoſe 
long and narrow, and of a pale colour. It 
grows. hollow like a reed, but becomes 
vaſtly large, and fo hard that it is not an 


eaſy matter to cut it, but it ſplits eaſily. 
When the ſhoots of it are green, they 


pickle them as we do cucumbers ; but 
when they are come to their full growth, 


they make uſe of them not only to ſup- 


rt their houſes, as we obſery'd before, 


but for making the walls and roofs. They 


Caipai, 


of it; and therefore they put pieces of 


Capoc. 


Oil trees. 
Gum. 


haye knots at almoſt equal diſtances, and 


we have many of the young ſhoots of 


them in England, which ſerve for canes. 
The Siameſes ſtrike fire with this wood 
as we do with flint and ſteel. 

The Caipai ſeems to be the ſpreading 


tree, mention'd more than once; and 1s 


faid to have the quality of driving away 


the gnats and other inſects by the ſmell 


this wood in their beds. | 
The Cotton tree is in great plenty in 

diam, but has been deſcrib'd before. An- 
other tree yields them Capoc, which is a 
ſort of cotton, but ſo ſhort that they can- 
not {pin it, but it ſerves to fill beds. 

They have ſeyeral oils from trees, ſome 
of which they mix with plaiſter, and the 
walls cover'd with that plaiſter are as 
white, and take a poliſh as well as mar- 
ble. Their gum trees produce that famous 
varniſh, commonly known by the name 
of Japanning, becauſe it was firſt known 
to the = © traps from Japan. Some call 
this gum Cheyram. | 

To-cot is the tree whoſe bark pounded 
makes their paper, but it ſeems it is not 
of that ſubſtance and evenneſs as ours, 


They have races of oxen, ſometimes of 


have ' ſeveral ſorts of 


2 have likewiſe trees fit for the 
ſides of ſhips, and others proper for maſts. ood 
One tree they have, which Europeans 84 
call Nood Mary, excellent for ribs of 
ſhips, becauſe it will not cleave, nor a 
ſplinter fly from it, if you put never ſo 
many wedges in it. Other trees they have, 
out of one log of which they can make a 
Baton 16, ſome 20 fathoms in length, 
making it hollow with fire. N 
Their Cinamon trees are the beſt 
any in the Indies, except thoſe of Cey- 
lon. And their Hula or Alloes tree is 
only out-done by thoſe of Cochinchina. 
Nor is there any ſcarcity of fruit- trees 
in Siam. Their Melons are the fruit of a Fruit 
tree, and are call'd Melons by the Euro- 
peans for their reſemblance to ours in 
ſhape or taſte. They have two ſorts of 
Figs, but they call them by hard names 
which ſignify Elephants Trunk and Ele- 
phants Tooth. They are call'd figs for the Goyzye: 
ſame reaſon as the melons. - | | 
The Goyaye or Lonc-Hiac is a fruit lik 
a grey pear, of the ſhape of an apple, 
and taſtes like a ſtrawberry, but leaves 
a bitterneſs upon the palate. The Ca- 
nown or Jackes are of the ſhape of a large 
melon, within which are ſeveral ſtones a- 
bout the bigneſs of a pigeon's egg, the 
kernels of which, boil'd or broil'd, taſte Or. 
like a cheſtnut, but are a more delicate 
fruit. There are likewiſe the Mouſſida, 
like a plumb ;- the Mancout, like an ox 
heart, which contains a ſort of white 
cream agreeable to the taſte ; the Durion, 
which, under a prickly coat, hides three 
or more ſtones as big as eggs, in which is 
an agrecable fruit. The Mango is about 
the bigneſs of a child's head, it has the 
fla vour of a peach, but ſtronger; another 
ſort of it is call'd the Moguſtan, which is 
thought the beſt. The Tamarind has 2 
ſhell like an almond,and is good to quench 7he Arr- 
thirſt. 8 OY" 
The Areca tree is very much eſtcem'd, 
and of as common uſe as tobacco is in 
the Indies. It has no branches, but long 
leaves at the top, and bears a fruit, which 
in Siam is call'd Plou; which, when ripe, 
is yellow and hard. This nut they cut in 
pieces, and putting one of them in a He- 


ſtrengthens the gums, and is very good 
for the ſtomach. The Betel tree is but 
ſmall, and bears nuts, and a leaf five or fix 
foot long. 
The king of Siam made 100,000 pep- 
per trees to be planted in the laſt century, 
ſo that there is little doubt by they have 
good ftore of pepper by this time, if 
care has been taken of them. They have 
likewiſe ſugar canes; Anana's, which 
taſte like peaches; and Cocoas and Gen- 
ſing. ple But 


tel leaf, they chew it, and believe it Le 


An 


Nan 


Garden 
ff. 


Mines. 


Ani mels. 
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But the Fameſes do not truſt entirely 
to nature for the fruits of the earth. They 
plough and ſow their rice, after the wa- 
ter Leaves their fields, and they ſow and 
dreſs their gardens, in which they have 
ſeveral- roots and pulſe which we have, 


beſides ſeveral others unknown to us. 


They have potatoes, garlick, and radiſhes, 


but no carrots, turnips, nor onions, no 
kind of herbs which we uſe in fallads, 


nor coleworts or lettuce,  __ 

But Sam is richer under ground than 
above. There are rich mines in this King- 
dom of different forts of metal, altho' ei- 


ther the ignorance or want of encourage- 


ment of the natives, hinders them from 


making the moſt of them. 


That they had formerly rich gold mines, 
appears from the vaſt numbers of ſtatues 


of that metal in their idol temples, beſides 


many ornaments of gold both upon the 


walls and roofs of their ancient places of 
But ar preſent, there is little 
or nothing of that kind known, altho' 
they tell us that Mr. Vincent, a French 


worſhip. 


phyſician, having been emplay'd by the 
king of Siam, towards the end of the laſt 
century, to diſcover mines in the moun- 
tains, had found out a rich gold mine, 
but would not inform the king of it. Why 
he ſhould conceal it, when there was 
no poſſibility of making any advantage 
of it privately, I do not know. Howe- 
ver, they had good mines of copper, 
mix'd with gold and ſilver, of which they 
compos'd the metal which is call'd Tam- 
bac. They have alſo mines of tin and 
lead, of which they make great adyan- 


ws 
n a mountain near Louvo, there is 
og ſtore of loadſtone. And in other 
ills they find precious ſtones of different 
kinds; but the country people, beleiving 
that the king would claim the property of 
thoſe, and give them no proportionable 
encouragement for their labour, make no 
haſte to find them out. But Mr. Vincent 
found a ſteel mine in one mountain, and a 
chriſtal rock in another, beſides others of 
antimony, and marble. 
This country abounds with animals 
both wild and tame. Elephants are in 


great eſteem among them, eſpecially the 


white elephant, who is attended with 
great ſtate, and the woods abound with 
tygers, deer, and other wild beaſts; but 
as they eat but little fleſh, they make no 
uſe of ſuch creatures as are much valued 
here, but only to get their skins, which 
they ſell to the Datch, and they ſend 
them to Japan. They have few horſes, 
and thoſe they do not know how to ma- 
nage. Nor have they many ſheep or 
goats. 'They till their land with oxen and 
buffaloes, but feldom eat beef of any 
kind. They have hogs, but rarely cat 
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them full grown, altho' their pigs are ex- 
cellent, and much caten, efpecially by 
lick people. e | 
They have variety. of birds in Sam, 
but it is obſervable, that although 
they are beautiful to the eye, by the 
ſhape and variety of their feathers, yet 
they are very diſagreeable to the car, their 
wild notes having no harmony, which our 
authors ſay is a common misfortune to ve- 
ry hot coutitries, Of tame fowl, ducks 
and hens are moſt common; ſo that one 
may buy good ducks for, a crown a dozen. 
Wild fowl multiply exceedingly ;- for they 
are never kill'd by the natives, and what 
the Moors and Exropeans deſtroy are ſo 
inconſiderable, in proportion to the great 
numbers that breed in this hot climate, 
that they are not miſs d. Our authors 
mention one fowl, which they call Ciel 
Heron, of which the trees are full, ſo 
that they look at a diſtance like 1o many 
cluſters of bloſſoms, their feathers being 
white as a ſwan. They are ſbap'd like a 
heron, but much ſmaller, with agreeable 
tufts upon the head, back, and breaſt ; 


green branches, make the moſt delightſul 
proſpect. 

This country is ſo oſten overflow'd, 
that inſtinct teaches creatures to perch 
upon the trees here, which in other coun- 
tries, live upon the ground. Thus not 
only patridges and ſnipes do ſo, but even 
piſmires build their neſts and carry their 
magazines up into trees. 

They have ſeveral kinds of inſets in 
Siam; the moſt common are the Marin- 
gouins, or Moſchetto, whoſe ſting is ſo 
ſtrong, that it will ſtrike through one's 
cloaths, and leave a mark in the skin 
which does not quickly go off. The Li- 
zard, which they call Toquai; which 
has ſomething very particular, if it be 
true, but I will not vouch it. We are 
told, that the lizard finding its liver grow 
too big, (which it ſeems is a diſcaſe the 
creature is ſubject to) cries out for ſome 


mouth, and eats away the ſuperfluous 
part of its liver, and comes out the fame 
way it went in. Who it was that ſaw 
the little ſurgeon perform the operation 
I do not know; but it is a compendious 
way to cure liver-growing. Other inſects 
they have, which are common in other 
countries, 

The next thing we ſhall conſider, with 
regard to Siam, is their trade and mapu- 
| factures; but of this there is little in this 
country; not that Siam is not as well ſi- 
tuated for*trade as any country in A/a, 
but there are ſe veral occaſional impedi- 


minds to it, or from having a proſpect of 
being 


theſe white birds ſitting in flocks upon the 


ments which hinder them from gi ing their 


.* "on 


Forli. 


A cure 


time, which brings a ſmall creature to its for //ver- 
aſſiſtance, who enters in at the lizard's 8 g. 


Trade of 


Slam. 


1 
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boeiog the 


| better for it, if they ſhould. 
RRR „ 
_ | Every dbne's being oblig'd to work 6 


months in the year, at their own charge, 
for the king, is an intolerable dra w- hack 
upon induſtry. 
in of being conſtantly detain'd in that fla- 
very, if they are very expert in any 
handicraft, ' keeps them from applying 
to any one ſort of buſineſs, ſo much 
as they would do, if the profit were 
to be their own. 'This js the reaſon why 
there are no joyners, carpenters, imiths, 
Sc. but the ſame man works at all thoſe 
trades, which can never ſuffer them to be 
maſters of any one. | 
Another reaſon of the decay of trade 
and induftry in Sam is, that the King is 
the j wat merchant in his dominions, 
and buys and ſells, not only in groſs, to 
foreigners, but by retale, to his own ſub- 
jects, having his factors in every town, 
Who keep ſhops for his advantage. He 
has places appointed through the whole 
kingdom, where his manufactures are ſtill 
going on. He ſells cotton cloth, which 
is the common wear, to all his ſubjects, 
at his own price, and obliges them to 
give him the firſt offer of every thing 
they have to fell. He claims a property 
in all the falt-petre, lead, and Japan 
wood, and obliges his people to ſell all 
their ivory, arrack, and other commodi- 
ties to him, and then he deals with fo- 
reigners; ſo that no Siameſe dares ſell a- 
ny thing till he has dispos'd of all his 
WATCS, | | | 
But, worſe than all this, the riches they 
ſhould get by trade would only expoſe 
them to be plunder'd by the goyernment. 
For if any one is known to have money, 
the government is ſo arbitrary and tyran- 
nical, that no man can call his money his 
own, unleſs he hides it in a ſure place. 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, 
there is ſtill ſome trade among them; and 
all ſorts of ſugar and ambergreaſe the kin 
does not interfere with. They deal like- 
wiſc in other goods by retale among them- 
ſelves. And they are ſo juſt in their deal- 
ings, that the buyer 1s not at the pains 
to count the goods he gets by tale, nor 
the ſeller the money he receives. 

They have no meaſure for their linnen 
cloth, but buy it by the piece, and the 
poor, who are not able to buy ſo much, 
buy by the meaſure of their arm from 
their finger's end to the elbow. For 
gh and liquor they uſe a cocoa nutſhell 
for a meaſure, which being of uncertain 
bigneſs, it is but gueſs work at beſt. But 
to bring it near juſt, they meaſure the 
nut by a Cori, which is a little ſhell that 
ſerves for ſmall money in Sam. And 
for large quantities of corn, they have a 
ſort of a buſhel made of twiſted bambou, 
which they call Sat. 
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And the danger they ate 


gutes upon it. 


which are ſometimes falſe by the light- 
neſs of them, as they are new or worn. 
The word Ding ſerves ſor money and 
weights equallxfxf,. 
Their coin is à piece of ſilyer bowid 
together till the two ends meet, with - 
is call'd Vol, and 
s in value half a crown, or 3 ſhillings. 
The Corj's, which, paſs for ſmall, monty. 
are ſmall ſhells brought from the Mal- 
divie iſlands, and. ferye for the lame uſe 
in moſt plages 12 the coaſt of the ſudiun 
ocean, , eſpecially 
Siam doo of theſe Cori's go for the value 
of a penn ei ene 10 oem 
But when we ſpeak of the decay of 
trade in Sam, Malacca would ſeem to 
be out of the queſtion, for, there they 
drive a conſiderable trade; but that is 
owing to the Europeans, to the Portu- 
gueſes brit, - and then the. Dutch, ho 
took Malacca from the Portugueſes in 
1640, altho' this place is more eonſider- 
able, as it commands a part of the ſtreights, 
than for its trade; for, the iſlands of Su- 
matra and 7ava. are much more remark- 
able for trafſick. The. 4ng//h lend fey » 
ral ſhips. to Malacca, | every year, from 
the bay of Bengal, and eſpecially from 
Cor mandel, wih filks, caliooes, opium, 
Sc. which they exchange for canes, rat- 
tans, ati long pepper, ſugar, Ja- 
pan wood, and ſometimes gol. 
The Dutch have indeed engroſg'd the 
chief trade of the Eaft Indies, and have 
fortified and placed garriſons in the moſt 
convenient places; and where they have 
not done ſo, they have factories, and often 
pretend that they have bought up all 
the pepper and other commodities of ſuch 
a place, to hinder other Europeans from 
having any ſhare in the trade of that 
country; and, under pretence of guard- 
ing the Malay coaſt from pyrates, they 
lie before the ports of the ſpice iſlands, 
to hinder the natives ſtom dealing with 
other Europeans; 10 that, by the ſorce 
of their ſhipping, they oblige ſome of the 
moſt powerful Indian princes to let them 
have the bulk of the trade. But, not- 
withſtanding all their art, the Eugliſb 
make a ſhift to carry on a conſiderable 
trade, either with the Dutch themſelves, 
or with ſuch kingdoms as are not ſo much 
under Dutch influence; and when Eng- 
land conſults its own intereſt, perhaps 
the Eaſt India trade may be freer. 


Captain Dampier ſays, the city of Ma- 1c 
lacca is inhabited by 2 or 300 families of de 


Dutch and Portugueſes, as we obſerv'd 
before; beſides the Malayaus and Chi- 
neſes, Who live in the ſuburbs. The 
ſtreets are ſpacious, but not pay'd,. and 


La houſes ſome of ſtone, (as the Dutch 


houſes are for the moſt part) others of 
. Bambou, 


>B6ok'H. 


Their. weights are pieces f Mminey, Weigh: 


towards the eaſt, i: t 
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Bambon, as deſcrib'd above. At the 
N. W. end of the town, there is a wall, 
with a {mall fort hard by the gate. There, 
is rivulet upon the eaſt ſide of the town, 
which will bear boats at high tides. Up- 
on the ſide of this river, about 100 paces 
from the ſea, there is a ftrong fort, be- 
tween which and the town, there is a 
communication by a draw-bridge croſs the 
river. The fort is built at the foot of a 
ſmall hill, to humour the ſhape of which 
it is of the form of a creſcent, the foun- 
dation of it is rocky, and the walls thick 
and ftrong, and are waſh'd by the ſea at 
every tide. Upon the oppolite ſide of 
the hill a canal is cut from the ſea to the 
riyer above, ſo that both hill and fort 
are in an iſland, and all acceſs to it is cut 
oil, (except by the draw-bridge) by a 
ſtockade of great trees. The Dutch 
church is on the top of the hill, and it 
may be ſuppos d the Poringue/es have 
theirs too; For the Dutch forbid nothing 
but Trade to any of Adam's race. 

Beſides the advantage of Malacca's 
being a proper harbour for commanding 
the ſtreights, it is likewiſe very conveni- 
ent for the more eaſtern trade ; for the 
Dutch being poſſeſs d of this and Bata- 
via, that is, the ftreights of Malacca 
and Sunda, (which are the only two en- 
tries to the coaſt of China and Japan, 
without taking a ſtrange round) they may 
hinder all the world from trading to the 
eaſtward, till they can be diſpoſleſs'd, 
with more juſtice, than they us'd either 
towards the Portugueſes or the Engliſh, on 
the continent or in the ſpice iſlands. This 
ſhall ſuffice for the trade of Siam. We 
proceed to | 

The learning, arts and ſciences of the 
country, The Talapoins or prieſts (of 
whom we ſhall give a more particular 
Account by and by) are they that have 
the education of their youth. All the 
boys, after they come to 7 or $ years of 
age, arc ſent to their conyents, where 
they learn reading, writing and arithme- 
tick, to fit them for buſineſs; and 
while they continue there, they wear 
the habit of the Talapoins. In thoſe 
convents they are inſtructed likewiſe in 
the Baly tongue, which is the court lan- 
guage, and is different from the vulgar. 

The Siameſe and Baly languages are 
very different frum the Chineſe, in many 
reſpects, particularly in this, that they 
haye an alphabet, which the Chineſe has 
not. The Siameſe tongue has 37 letters, 
and the Baly 33. 
ſonants ; and they have particular cha- 
raters for vowels and dipthongs, ſome- 
what like the Hebrew points, the placing 
of which, before, or after, above, or be- 
low a letter, alters the found of it. But 


But they are all con- 


ſtill the pronunciation of the Siameſe is | 
"NG KALS" 


@ 


— 
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hard, becauſe it depends, like the'Chineſe, 


upon the accent. 


Their way of writing is quite different Min 


from the Chineſe, for they begin at the 
left ſide of the paper, and write juſt as we 
do; and ſome are of opinion that, at firſt, 
they wrote as the Jews did, without 
points, which they ſuppoſe was a later 
invention in am, both for their common 
and court languages. However that may 
be; it is certain that both thoſe lan- 
guages having a determin'd alphabet, as 
we have ſaid are much eaſter learn'd than 
the Chineſe for the reaſons given in our 
account of it, 


Their arithmetic has ten diſtin cha- 4rithme: 


racters to expreſs numbers by, as ours has, 
and proceeds by units, tens, hundreds, &c. 
and our authors ſay, that the Siameſe 
merchants are very expeditious at the 
moſt difficult parts of that ſcience, with- 
out any knowledge of * 

As to other branches o | 
know little about them, except aſtrono- : 
my, which moſt of the eaſtern nations are 
fond of, altho' they have but imperſect 
knowledge of it, and abuſe it to ſuper- 
ſtitious purpoſes. They have no right no- 
tion of the figure of the earth, or of an- 
other hemiſphere; for they believe the 
earth to be a ſquare, and that the hea- 
yens like a cover, reſt upon it; and their 
obſeryations of the ſtars ſer ve only to a- 
muſe themſelves, and cheat their neigh- 
bours with - ridiculous fortune: telling, 
which a thouſand times being deceiy'd in, 
is not capable of opening their eyes. 


But there are many natural poets in Poem 


Siam, whoſe verſes are thought tolerable, 
but we are told their. way of thinking is 
ſo different from ours, that-they cannot 
be tranſlated. But I ſhould, for that rea- 
ſon, have an indifferent opinion of their 
poetry; for ſurely true wit and genuine 
nature will bear to be told in all lan- 
guages. 


They are ſtrangers to philoſophy and Meds: 
their phyſicians are only mechanical, ha- eine. 


ving a ſort of receipts handed down from 
father to ſon, which they do not ſeek 
to vary nor improve. Anatomy they 
know nothing of, and if at any time they 
open dead bodies, it is not to find out 
the ſtructure of the parts to improve their 
skill, but to impoſe upon the yulgar by 
lies and ſtories of ſtrange things found in 
the ſtomachs of ſuch as they could not 
cure, which they pretend came there by 
witchcraft. Sweating is frequently pre- 
ſerib'd, and ſometimes purging ; but 
bleeding and vomiting they do not under- 
ſtand. But one preſcription they give, 
which is certainly good, vig. that the 
patient ſhould eat nothing but water- 
gruel of rice during his ſick neſs. 
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The common diſeaſe among them is the 
flux, which perhaps is n'd by the 


inundation of the country: but they 


The go- 
vern- 
ment of 
Slam. 


have neither gout,” ſtone, ague, ſcurvy: 
nor dropſy. Indeed the ſmall. cuts: 
them off like the plague, and thoſe-who 
die of it are bury'd by themſelves to pre- 
vent infection; and after three years the 
bodies are dug up to be burnt, _ 
They have two regulations of their ka- 
lendar, one jaid to be 2200 years ago 
from the tranſlation of Sommona Codam 
into heaven, of whom we ſhall give ſome 
account anon; and the other about 1100 
years ago; and they have tables to cal- 


culate their years by, ſomething like our 


epacts.' | 

Their year has only three ſeaſons ; 
1. Nanaou, or the beginning of cold, 
which comprehends December and Janu- 
ary; 2. Naron, i. e. the beginning of heat, 
viz. February, March and April; 3. Na- 
ron-yai, the beginning of great heat, which 
takes in all the other months. They have 
no names ſor their months, but reckon 
them as our Quakers do by firſt, ſecond, 
Sc. and the days of the week are ſeven, 
and call'd by the names of the planets 
as ours are. Their winter is dry, and the 
ſummer wet; and the wind perpetually 
blowing from the one pole when the ſan 
is in the oppoſite fide of the equator, 
makes the torrid zone habitable, accord- 
ing to our authors. But we have elſe- 
where given better reaſon for it. 

The Siameſes do not ſtudy the laws of 
their country before they enter into of- 
fices, and then a copy of all the laws, as 
ſar as they concern his buſineſs, is given 
to every one in employment. N 

The government of Siam is in the 
hands of an arbitrary monarch, who ex- 
erciſes an abſolute authority over all per- 
ſons without diſtinction, within what is 
properly his own Kingdom, but allows 
Malacca, Laos, and Cambodia to be go- 
vern'd by their own princes under him, 


and Patana, a part of lower Siam, has 


a woman always for their head, ſubject to 
the great monarch. | 
As terrrible as arbitrary government 
ſeems to be, and really is when in bad 
hands, the kings of Siam have always 
had that regard for the good of their ſub- 
jects, that they never tax d the neceſlaries 
of life, ſo that eating and drinking is ye- 
ry cheap in that country, 

But it has undergone ſeveral revoluti- 


ons; and the king who was reigning 


when Loubjere was there, was the ſon of 
an uſurper, who had dethron'd the law- 
fal king, becauſe as he pretended he had 
abdicated the government by deſerting his 
palace, when the traitor was at the gates, 
with an arm'd force, ready to enter it. 


This ſucceſsful villain uſurp'd the govern- 


ment; and when he was ſettled upon the 
— 
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throne, cut off many of the moſt conſi- 
derable families; and as a juſt judgment 
upon ſuch as had ſhewed the greateſt zeal 
in lifting him up to the throne, or keep- 
ing him there, by an ingratitnde not to 
be jufſtify'd in him, he treated them as 
felons and traitors, And they were right 
ſerv'd, but not for his reaſon . The fon 
of this uſurper did not immediately ſuc- 
ceed to his father, for his uncle ſeiz'd the 
throne, but he was ſhot, by a Portugueſe 
as he rode out of the palace upon an 
elephant, and then the ſon ſucceeded. 
Whether the ſame family continues poſſeſ- 
ſion to this day I cannot tell, for my lateſt 
accounts ſrom thence are dated in 1688 
and then the uſurpation was in full force. 

The king has a council of ſtate to aſ- 
ſiſt him in the adminiſtration. This coun- 
cil fits twice a day; where, upon thoſe 
diets when the king is not preſent, any 
member to whom the king has recom- 
mended any buſineſs, reads his inſtruction 
and gives an account of what he has 
done in it, and gets the opinion of the 
council upon it, which is reported to his 
majeſty the next time he/appears in coun- 
cil, and he determines what he thinks fit 
in the matter. 6.4 | 

But the king's rewarding good advice, 
and puniſhing thoſe who give him bad, 
altho' it may ſound well, yet, fince the 
advice is counted good or bad according as 
he likes or diſlikes it, this practice cramps 
the members ſo that they adviſe rather 
what they think will pleaſe, than what they 
believe for the true intereſt either of king 
or country. | | 


only nobility in the Kingdom, ſo he takes 
care to inſpect into their behaviour. hay- 
ing ſpies in all placcs to inform him of 
it. And to prevent all cabals, no great 
officer is allow'd to viſit another, or to 
meet any where, except at weddings and 
funerals, and then only to converſe in 


of tyranny) it is dangerous for the infor- 
mers to bring him bad news; for if he does 
not think fit to belieye it, he orders the 
informer to the tygers or elephants, with- 
out farther trial : and ſometimes both the 
accuſer and the accuſed are ſery'd the fame 
way, for as ſoon as one is charg'd with a 
crime, the king judges him guilty, and fo 
he 1s condemn'd ; but if the informer fails 
in his proof, he goes to pot as well as the 
other. This I ſhould think excellent juſ- 
tice, becauſe it would deter villains from 
impeaching honeſt men; but it is a horrid 
impiety to condemn people, upon the 
impeachment of wicked men, when they 
cannot bring ſufficient eyidence of the 
crimes charg'd upon them, But what 


will not blind heathens do ! 
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By the law, we are told, all offices of 
ſtate are hereditary; but it is not ſo in 
fact: for the king puts in and turns out 
his mandarins as he pleaſes; and as he cot- 
ſers an office upon any one, he gives him 
a new name, as a mark of honour. But 
it is very remarkable, that in the 
city of Siam, where the court reſides, no 
officer of ſtate has either ſalary or penſion 
belonging to his poſt. The king gives 
them houſes, and beftows © horſes, arms, 
and ſome other preſents upon them as he 
affets them, but their principal gain con- 
ſiſts in bribery and extortion. 

As the king is the ſole judge, he de- 
putes a preſident to judge cauſes civil 
and criminal. Perhaps there may alſo 
be under officers like our juſtices of the 
peace to manage inferior cauſes, and there 
lies an appeal from the preſident to the 
king and his council. 

But becauſe it would not be practica- 
ble to govern a large kingdom without 
judges in the ſeveral parts of it. The 
manner of their government in the pro- 
vinces is more diſtinctly ſet down by our 
authors, vi. 

Every province has a governor, who 
was call'd Lord of the province in their 
language, Tchaon Meuang, whilſt thoſe 
offices were hereditary ; but now they are 
only triennial governors,and call'dPouran, 
which is leſs than lord. However, they 
have all the juriſdiction of the other, but 
not all the profits. For, the lord of the 
province had a ſtated land tax, the confiſ- 
cations, cuſtoms, a power of laying on 
taxes, and the taking the beſt fiſh (for 
their own uſe only) out of all ponds that 
were empty'd within their province; but 
the Pourans have only ſuch parts of theſe 
as the king is pleas'd to allow them at his 
naming them to the office. 

Under theſe governors there are many 


other officers, whoſe hard names might be 


apt to teach the reader to ſtutter, and 
therefore I ſhall paſs them over; but 
their buſineſs is to plead cauſes like our 
attorney=-general ; to be a ſpy upon the 
governor z to command the garriſon under 
the governor.; to provide for the army; 
to keep an exat muſter-roll of all the 
people in the province; to govern the 
city (where the Pouran reſides) as the 
mayors do; to keep the law- books as a 
maſter of the rolls; to take care of the 
king's revenues, and to fell his commodi- 
ties in their own name; to take cognizance 
of all foreigners, to protect them if they 
bchaye well, and to accuſe them to the 
Pouran, if they deſerve it; to execute 
the ſentence. of the goyernor upon crimi- 
nals, (this officer is always arm'd with a 
ſabre, and pointed arms z) to take care 
of the priſons; to look after the elephants, 
which is a place of no ſmall truſt and ho- 
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nour; and laſtly, to read the Tara, (that 
is the king's orders from time to time to 
the governor) which miſt be carefully 
laid up in a place appointed for that pur- 
poſe. There are, beſides theſe, ſeveral 
others who ſerve as clerks, (Sc. But all 
theſe have a good corretpondence with 
the goyernor, and they connive at one an- 
other's pillage. | 

In the adminiſtration of juſtice, all 
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proceſſes muſt be in writing, and deliver'd air. 


to the counſellor whom the plaintiff de- 
ſigns to employ, who is oblig'd to ſhew it 


to the governor, and if he thinks it a li- 


tigious ſuit, he rejects it, and puniſhes 
the plaintiff, Tf he thinks it juſt, he 
ſigns it, and it is referr'd to council, who 
give their opinions of it in their own hall, 
which are taken in writing, and brought 
before the governor's council, where he 
does not appear before they have given 
their opinions, beginning at the youngeſt. 
The proceſs thus prepar'd is laid before 
the governor, who aſter hearing all the 
opinions read, gives his own, which is 
pronounced aloud by one appointed for 
that office. But if the ſentence is flagrant- 
ly unjuſt, the attorney-general or Jocke- 
bat tends an information to the council of 
Siam, altho' he cannot oppoſe the execu- 
tion of it in the province. 

When ordinary proof is wanting in 
matters of fact, they uſe ſuch as our fore- 
fathers are ſaid to have done by fire and 
water, to which they add vomiting, that 
is, both partics ſwallow pills prepar'd by 
the Talapoins and accompany'd with 
dreadful imprecations, and he who has 
the ſtrongeſt ſtomach is the moft innocent 
in their opinion. If theſe proots fail of 
determining, they are. both thrown to 


'tygers, and he that has the good luck to 


eſcape is innocent; but this cannot be 
done without the king's ſpecial commiſ- 
ſion. 

The puniſhments inflicted by law are 
in ſome meaſure adapted to their crimes, 
as far as they can; for inſtance, he who 
out of covetouſneſs has robb'd the treafur 
or been guilty of extortion, has melted 
gold or filver pour'd down his throat. A 
liar has his mouth ſewed up, c. But 
ſuch as are puniſh'd by the arbitrary will 
of the prince, are pur to death as his ca- 
price enjoyns. Puniſhments ſhort of death 
are ſuch as would be thought very diſ- 
graceful in Europe, ſuch as hanging boards 
about their necks, and expoſing them for 
ſeveral days; ſetting them into the earth 
up to the ſhoulders, and being buffered 
about the head by the executioner, or, 
which is a greater ignominy, by a wo- 
man. But the diſgrace laſts no longer 


than the execution, and thoſe puniſh- 


| ments are call'd fatherly corrections. 
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ry to day, may be aminiflet bf zſtate te- 
motrow. 
„Ihe foxces of this keen ere 
to many hundred thouſands but 

müſt be, ober d,. that they recen — 
by their muſter-rolls, Whichnsempre- 
—— all the men in che Kingdom, er- 
cept the Talapoins. But all chat great 
Rr 22 would do but little ery ice, if the 

dom ſhould be invadad. hy a much 
ſmallet number of diſcipli nd trœops. Fot, 
we ate told, that their ads to; re. | 
over the heads of theit enemies, the de- 
ſign being not to Kilhbut diſpetſe them, 
and which, ever ſide is firſt ſeiz d With a 


panic fear, they fly to the woods, and che 


conqueror keeps. the field as long as the 
army can be ſubſiſted; but they def 
not purſue the routed army, but, content- 
ing themſclves with the honour, return 

ome in triumph. Thus, as far as:I can 
ſee, many battles may be ſought with- 


out having a man kill'd or wounded of 


either ſide. But ſometimes; there is miſ- 
chief done by the elephants, when neither 
ſide. will yield by the force of, firing; 
altho' it often happens that the hurt falls 
to that army to Wwhom they belong. 
For, as they are ſtrong, and unmanage- 
able in their fury, if they happen to be 
wounded, they turn againſt theit own 
ſide, and ſometimes perform hat the fire- 

arms could not, making them fly to the 
woods to get out of the way of their own 


ele phants, and ſo give the victory to their 


enemies with little diſſi cult. 

Out of this confug'd multitude of mill 
tia, rather than ſoldiers, there is a certain 
number choſen for the king's guards, of 
which he has both horſe and foot; but 
they do not attend arm d, but have arms 
given them when there is occaſion. 

The captains of the different kinds 
- of guards are in great eſteem, as are 
likewiſe thoſe who have the command of 
the Balous. The maſter of the horſe has 
the privilege to ſpeak to the king. But 
there is one officer who only is exempted 
from the duty of proſtrating himſelf to the 
king, and whole buſineſs is. conſtantly 
to watch his motions, and to deliver 
the orders, which the King gives him by 
ſigns, after the ſame manner to the proper 
officers, . who. are concern'd in the execu- 
tion of them. 

All the officers of the Ling $ houſe are 
only concern'd in the outward apartments, 
for no man enters the inner rooms, except 
himſelf, Women and eunuchs perform all 


the ſervice there. But,  altho'; they dreſs 


and undreſs the king, they darc not touch 
his head; ſo that he Nn on and off his 
bonnet bimſelf 

The | proviſions for his table are 
brought by the purveyors to the eunuchs, 
and by them deliver'd to the women to 
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be abus d by the queen. 


But altho' the queen's children are Succeſun 


look'd, upon with more reſpect than 
thoſe, of the other women, yet if they 
have ſons by the king before the queen 
brings him one, the eldeſt ſon. is capable 
of ſucceeding, if the King ſhall be pleas'd 
to name him, which frequently happens, 
if the ow s ſon is under age at the * 8 
death. | 

The queen is never ſeen but by her 
women and eunuchs, altho' ſhe has her 
own officers and elephants when ſhe goes 
abroad, and her own Balons when | ſhe 
takes her pleaſure upon the water. But 
in both theſe caſes ſhe. is cag'd up, that 
no body can ſee her, altho' ſhe ſees them. 
Beſides that all who happen to be in the 
ſtreet, as ſhe paſſes, are oblig'd to turn 
their backs, and proſtrate themſelves till 
ſhe is gone by. She has likewiſe the 
privilege of her treaſury, magazine, and 
trade, and has her. own ſhips and 
and factors, who are 11 only acroantable 
to her. Ale ; 

The . revenues 5 * crown of Siam 
are not caſily computed, becauſe they 
depend upon... precarious events. But 
the ſtated branches of the revenue are, 1. 
9 d. a-year for every 40 fathom ſquare 
arable. land in the kingdom, but as this 
is divided bet ween the king and the go- 
vernors of provinces, the king's receivers 
join with the governors to cheat the crown. 
2. Three ſhillings, or a Ticol, for every 
fathom in length of a Balon or boat, and 
and if the boat is 6 cubits broad, ir pays 
6 Ticols, or 1 J. 16 5. 3. Cuſtoms on all 
goods ex ported or imported, beſides a cer- 
tain. duty laid upon all foreign ſhips, 
according to their bulk and capacity. 
4. Six ſhillings a year ſor every ſtill where 
they make arrack, and one Tical from 


every one who retales it, or ſells it by 
wholeſale. 
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wholefals. 3. An annual tax upon all 
fruit trees, and the Botel and Areck trees. 
6. The demeſne lands belonging tô the 
ctown in every provinee, which being eul- 
fivated by the fix mvnths ſeryice of the 
ſubjects, is a great revenue. But, as he 
compounds with the rich people, to ex- 
empt them from this ſervice, becauſe he 
has hands enow without them. 7. The 
compoſition money is 4 good article in the 
exchequer. Add to theſe, 8. The many 
preſents he gets from his ſubjects. 9. The 
confiſcations and fines df criminals. Alſo 
to. His being heir to all his officers; 
and aboye all, 11. His being rhe greateſt 
merchant in Siam. The whole revenue 
was computed in former times to have 
Been 2 millions of &rowns in ſpecie, which 
(conſidering the product of his demeſne 
land, and that neither his civil normili- 
rary officers have any fallary) is a hand- 
ſome ſum. When any ambaſſadors come 
to Siam, he levies a new tax for their 
maintenance. 

Having mentfon'd ambaſſadors, we ſhall 
take notice of the manner of treating them 
in Ham. They look upon an ambaſſa- 
dor from any king, but as a meſſenger, 
or courier, and therefore they ſhew much 
greater reſpect to the letter an ambaſſador 
brings, than to himſelf; ſo that we are 
told that when the French ambaſſador was 
brought to Siam in an ordinary veſſel, the 
King's letter which he had brought with 
him was carried in great ſtate on board a 
T6yal barge. 

When any ambaſſador arrives on the 
frontiers, he is ſtop'd there, till they 
ſend an account of his arrival to the king, 
and ha ve teceiv d his inſtructions how to 
treat him. At his arrival in Siam, there 
is a time appointed for his Audience, and 
then all the guards are in arms, and the 
horſes and elephants in their beſt harneſs. 
In every audience the king ſpeaks firſt, 
and asks ſuch queſtions as he thinks fit. 
To which the ambaſſador anſwers by ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the Barcalon, or offi- 
cer appointed for that purpoſe; After the 
king has done ask ing queſtions, and that 
the ambaſſador has anſwer'd, the King 
ſends him arrack, betel, anda veſt; and 
ſometimes a ſabre and a gold chain, all 
which he puts on in the king's preſence. 
If the ambaſſadors make any preſents to 
the king, he ſhews reſpect to the prince 
from whom it comes by putting it to im- 
mediate uſe. Thus if it be any thing for 
wearing, he puts it on, if a horſe, he or- 
ders a new ftable to be built for him, Sc. 
Whilſt the ambaſſador ſtays at Siam, he 
may traffick at pleaſure, but he muſt be 
gone as ſoon 2s he gets his audience of 
leave. When the ambaſſador is to take 
leave, the king gives him a receipt of his 
having deliver'd his maſter's letter to him; 
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but if he thinks fit to anſwer it, he does 


65) 


that by meſſengers of his own, who are 
always three in number, whereof the firſt 


has the title of Rayja Tou, i. e. Royal 


Meſſenger,” the other two are as witneſſes 
and #ecompany him, but are commanded 


by himm | es 

As tothe teligion of the N ameſes, it is 
altogether heatheniſh. Moſt of them be- 
lieve the tranſmigration of fouls, and 
place furure happineſs and miſery in the 
nature of the bodies they are to animate 
after they depart out of the preſent. But 
this doctrine has not the ſame effect upon 
them all; for ſome in conſequence of ir, 
abſtain not only from taking away any 
man's life, butlikewiſe fromdeftroyingany 
living creature. Others carry this doris 
ſo high, that they believe all vegetables 
have a ſoul, and therefore will eat nothing 
till it is dead; but, ſince they cannot 
live without cating, they make their 
lla ves boil their rice, or cook their fruit, 
which they imagine ſeparates the foul 
from the body, and then they cat with- 
out ſeruple; as if it were not equally cri- 
minal to make another, over whom they 
have abſolute authority, commit murder, 
and to do it themſelves; for, if there is 
any immorality in boyling rice, Sc. he is 
as guilty who orders it to be done, as the 
perſon who executes the order. But o- 
thers leſs ſcrupulous than theſe cat fiſh 
and fleſh when it is Kill'd, but will 
have no hand in the murder. Others a- 
gain take more liberty, and Kill and eat 
without diſtinction both fiſh and fleſh. 

In their opinion the ſoul, altho' it is 


Relinment, 


material, yet it is immortal, and ſhall | 


always ſubſiſt in a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
animating 4 hew body, as it leaves 
the old one. Others affirm, that the 
higheſt felicity of a ſoul is not to beoblig'd 
to animate any body, but to continue 
in eternal repoſe, and they reckon nine 
different places above the clouds, for 
the rewarding thoſe ſouls who have been 
vertuous in the different bodies they 
have liv'd in, and thoſe different recep- 
tacles are higher or lower according to 
the greater or leſs degrees of vertue 
with which the ſouls were endowed in 
their different bodies. On the other hand 
there are 9 degrees of puniſhment in 
ſo many places under the earth, for 
ſouls who have been vicious in their 
different bodies. 
But, to give a clearer account of 
their religlon, we ſtall deſcribe theit 
prieſts, whom they call Talapoins, and 
are equivalent to the Bramins and Bon- 
Si in other countries of 4/2 already 
mention'd. They are a ſört of religious 
rlons who retire from the world, and 
live in cells rang'd within an incloſure 
of bambou, like à conyent. In the mid- 
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lectory, but have nothing to ſubſiſt them | their idols, and after they have continued 
but the charity of the people. Notwith- 


ple thro' the year; but when the floods 
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* * in — He lealfd #94 ing, 1andguif they: are found ignorant, 
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ells for religious women, wiho live us ſanctity, and pretend that A 't yer) wall 
mong the, Zalaporns withour/any ſcandal} not huft 4 Jhee 2 8 40 but will 
being all old women, and ablig'd to the lick his hands and fect. And it at any 
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Tobaan-Hat. And, af theſe ſuperiors; | no 7. alapuin, or that he had tranſgrets d 
ſome axe more eminent, and are known the, Ales of his order. Fot they believe 
hy the name of Sancnats; theſe may be AN beaſt could. find out a Hint, as a 
presbyterian teacher in my country was 
{aid to know-a witch, by the ſmell. 
0 The. Talapoius ate diſtinguiſn d by 
their dress, Which is, the Vague of yel- bebit. 
low, that being the king's colour; the 
Angſa, or ſhoulder- belt, of the ſame co- 
tour, croſſing the body from the leſt Houl- 
der, and buttoning on the right hip; 
the Paſehivotm, or | patch'd garment, 
over the belt, and hanging to the ground 
before and behind; the Ra-pat, being 
a. ſort of jacket hanging to the navel, 
and as low behind; and the Rapadad, or 
yellow. girdle, which keepsalltight: They 
wear nothing either upon head or feet, 
and have their hair cloſe ſnav d, even that 
of their eyc-brows. Their razors are of cop- 
per, and no inferior dares touch the head 
of a ſuperior, which is the rcaſon that 
the Sancrats and Vats are forced to ſhave 
themſel ves, and inſeriors too. 3 900 
When the people bring offerings to the 
temples, they give them into the hands 
af the Talapoins, ho pteſent them to 


In ſome of there incloſuras there ar 


they make them, as ours do prieſts; but 
every. Vat is lord of his on convent! 
The Sancrets are much reſpected by the 
king; ſor he gives them a name, Which 
is a conſiderable mark of honour, as alſo 
he ſends each of them an ambrello, and a 
ſedan, with men to carty it. But the 
Sanucrats are ſo humble and ſelſ-denied, 
that they never make uſe of thoſe vehi- 
cles, but When they go to wait upon 
the king. un 10 21107 1&1 


The buſineſs of the Talapoins is religi- 
on, and the education of children, and 
therefore their convent is always round a 
temple, in which they perform their 
devotions, and mortify themſelves for 

the ſins of the people; and for the educa- 
tion of children, every one of them has 3 
or 4 boys in his cell, whom he inſtructs 
in reading, writing, and arithmetick, 
and likewiſe in the principles of religion 
and morality. Lag 02: wh. 
They cat altogether in a common re- 


in che temple ſome time, they carry 


the ſix months ſervice, there would be 


profeſſion, if the ſeverity of their diſci- 


ſtanding which they are well tapplied, 
and are very hoſpitable, keeping a ſpare 
bed in eyery cell for ſtrangers They are 
oblig' d to celibacy, whilſt they continue 
religious; but they may return to the 
world, and marry when they pleaſe, be- 
ing then no longer Talapoins. | 
They preach every month to the peo- 


come they preach every day, about 11 
hours a day, relieving one another, and 
having great confluences of people to hear 
them; upon which occaſions they get a 
great deal of money in charity. | 


They make profeſſion of great auſte- 


rity, and the King takes care that they 
ſhe it to the people, to deter them from 
turning '\/alaporns.: For they having 
great privileges, and being exempted from 


danger of great numbers embracing that 


pline did not reſtrain them. 


Beſides, the 


{ 


them to their cells, for their own ule. 
They never offer any bloody facrifice, 
becauſe their religion forbids killing any 
creature. But they receive live cattle, 
and let them die in their incloſure, and 
cat them afterwards; as if it were a 
greater ſin to cut the throat of a beaſt, 
than to kill it by keeping from it the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. 412 
Their idols are repreſented to us in 
the ſhape of men. ſitting croſs-leg'd: 
They waſh and perfume them, all but 
the head, upon the full moon of the 5th 
month; and then they waſh the Sancrats 
and Vats before the people, as allo all 
the Talapoins, And in private houtes 
thechildren waſh their parents at thattime, 
without regard to age or ſex, which ſeems 
to be a contradiction to the common mo- 
deſty of the Siameſes, and nothing but 
ſome out of the way whim in religion 
could bring them to ſubmit to ſuch inde- 


cency. 
, Their 


| | * of 1 2 5 LE 5 | "HER? 
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Their hours of devot ion ate by breul f lous prauks conſequent to it, With the 
of day and about ſun- ſetting; at euch 


former doctrine of tranſmigration, they 


time they ſing hymus for a hour. The pee-muſt excuſe me. For, I cn ſeſs, I cant 
ple being preſent . After morning prayets hate the» gonſiſtency! of ſending either a 


9 


tbe Tala point go into the city! to beg. Wi e/ of paper or of fleſh to à man who 
Lok auy ching, only they is ſuppos d to be turn'd into a mouſe or an 
ſtand a minute or two at the door of 'any | elephant before ſhe can get at him, and 
houſe, and if they do not give them he will find wives enow more agreeable 
in that time, they walk on. They are to. him in his new ſhape than his paper 
accompanied with lay btothers, cloth'd] Wife would be, if ſhe ſhould find him out, 
in the Talapoin manner, but all White; | | 
theſe carry what is given them in cha-] ſhall fay of tleſt contradictory opinions is : 
rity,” eſpecially moiſey, Wick the Tala-] that, wythout.\reve/arion," the wiſeſt of e 
aint can't touch, like the Franciſeans men are, aud always were, fools, and | 


But they never 


f the Romifh church. 0 io Geo 


But neither the principles nor practice With themſelves, and that thoſe wiſe 
ol tlie Talapoins is tlic-ſame thro' all the gentlemen in their own conceit, Who la- 
kingdom of Siam, ſor in ſomie places bout fo hard to turn revelation out of the 
they both marry aud Kill beaſts, which I} world, might come, in time, to burn pa- 


ſuppoſe is in the tributary Kingdoms and 
provinces, Which keep their on euſtoms, 


Altho' the tranſmigration is the common ate more prolific of error and nonſence 


doctrine. | 


When a Vat dies, the convent els | With. But [ hope a time ſhall come, 
either the oldeſt Talapoin in his ſtead, or] When their ſenſeleſs books ſhall be burnt 


the moſt learned. But hen any man 

builds a temple, he names a Vat ſor the 
firſt time, and incloſes a convent with a 
cell for the ſuperior; and the other cells 
are built as Talapoius are admitted. The 
way of admitting them is thus. 


Ihe candidate applies to the Vat, who endeavour to bring down their noble cou- 
muſt approve of him if he has ſufficient] rage by ſaying any thing of hell or. the 


lcarning: Then he is recommended to the 


Sancrat, and it is reckor'd a fin to reject 


any from the ſervice of religion. Nor are 
their parents and relations againſt it, for, 
fince they may become ſeculars hen they 
pleaſe, they oſten turn Talapoius to grow 
rich. It is true, they do not touch mo- 
ncy, but the lay brothers bring it to their 


cells, and they diſpoſe of it to the uſe of But, before we leave the ſubject of re- 


themſelves or relations, as they pleaſe; 
and the king cannot touch it. | 

It a Talapoin is convicted of having 
criminal correſpondence with a woman, 
he is burnt without mercy, But à Ta- 
tapoineſs, for being caught with a man, 
is only deliver'd to her relations to be 
beaten. | 

As one part of their devotion conſiſts 
in their regard to the dead; ſo their 
funerals are very whimſical. For; altho' 
the doctrine above- mention'd hinders them 
from putting any thing to death, yet 
their notion of their deces'd friends ha- 
ving occaſion for the ſervices of their 
wives and ſlaves, and for ſeveral o- 
ther things; makes them paint theſe 
things upon paper, and burn them with 
the body, imagining, ſay our authors, 
that the picture of a wife thus burnt ſhall 
become a real wiſe to the husband in the 
other world. has 

If any expects that I ſhould pretend to 
reconcile this principle and theſe ridicu- 


which would bea hard task. All that 1 


tien. 


their principles and practices inconſiſtent 


per wives,” with the Hiameſer, or to do 
ſomething more ridiculous, as their heads 


than the wildeſt Iudiaus we have yet met 


by the proper hand, and a young gentle- 
[man's ſhewing ſigns of approving them, 
be ſuſticient to ſpoil his preferment either 
at court or among the ladies, which are 
the two greatelt mortifications' I can wiſh 
them, | Gnce they would laugh at me to 


devil. But I can tell them, that all their 
aſſurance and pretty turns of bold wit 
will pot kill the devil, nor annihilate 
hell, and there will come a time, when 
they Who now laugh at a future ſtate 
Hall find that there is one, and a wretched 
one too, to ſuch as ſlight vertue and det- 
piſe revelation. ä 


ligion, it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething of 
Sormmoena-Codam, who is, at preſent, 1 8 5 
their chief, ſome ſome ſay their only, i- g 
dol. The ſtory they have of him in their 
books is very fabulous; the ſubſtance of 
which is as follows; — 

That he was miraculouſly born, and 
at his very birth, without any inſtructor, 
he knew perfectly every thing in heaven 
and earth, and was intimately acquainted 
with all the ſecrets of nature, and xe- 
member d all that had ever happen'd tohim- 
ſelf in the different bodies he had been in 
from the beginning. He had, by a con- 
ſtant practice of vertue, acquir'd the power 
(as/a reward of his piety) of tranſporting 
himſelf to any place in an inſtant. That 
he made uſe of this gift for the benefit of 
mankind, teaching morality wherever he 
appear'd, and ſhewing in himſelf the 
greateſt example of ſeli-denial and morti- 
fication. | OT TR919 df) 39,0058 

The doctrines he taught were the ſame 
which the Talapoins of the wood, who 
are 


ET 


Are the Rricteſt ſect of their prieſts, ob- 


ITbe vetat. 
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Terve to this day, viz. Not to kill ;, not 
to ſteal; to commit no impurity ; not 1 
tye, nor deceive any man; not te drink 
wine nor any intoxicating liquor ; to a- 
dore GOD, his word, and thoſe who imi- 
rate his virtues ; to faſt on holy days, and 
not to labour on thoſe days. They ay, 
that Symmbna Codam taught theſe rules, 
ard left them in writing, together with 
many other divine and moral precepts, 
which the Talapoins keep very carefully 


as their ſcripture. Sommona Codam's lite | 


was one continued ſeries of picty and de- 
votion, He beſtow'd all his eſtate in 
alms, and when he had nothing elſe left 
to give, he gave away his wife and chil- 
dren in charity. It was he who inſtitu- 
ted the Talapoins, giving ſome of his diſ- 
ciples that name, and delivering to them 
the book or ſcripture which he had com- 
pos'd in the Baly tongue, which was 
to be their guide to a perfect life. 
Having thus ſpent 82 years in inſtruct- 
ing the world by preaching and living, 
he gave orders to build temples to him 
after his departure, telling them that he 
was never to animate another body, but 
to enjoy perpetual repoſe in the 8th hea- 
ven. He appointed ſtated days for wor- 
{ſhipping him, and order'd his picture to 
be taken after his death, that they might 


ſtill have a remembrance of him among 


them. Aſter having given them theſe 
inſtructions, he dy'd .of a colick at the 


age above mention'd, and has ever ſince 
been worſhip'd as a God. 


I ſhall not mention the fooliſh ſtories 
told by our. authors' of a brother of 
Codam's call'd Thevetat, who aſpiring to 
divinity, altho' inferior in vertue to his 
brother, he thwarted him ſo much that he 
was puniſh'd as much asCodam was reward- 
cd, and was ſunk as deep in hell as his bro- 
ther was rais'd in heaven. Our authors ſay 
that the puniſhment of Thevetathas ſo much 
reſemblance with the ſuffering of our Sa- 
viour (for they repreſent him as being 
nail'd to a croſs * crown'd with thorns) 
that the Siameſes believing the chriſtians 


to be the diſciples of Thevetat is one of 


the greateſt obſtructions to their belief of 
the goſpel. However that be, Sommona 
Codam Keeps his poſt upon their altars, 
where he is their chief idol, having the 
ſtatues of two of His moſt eminent diſci- 
ples, on each hand, to whom they pay 
divine honours next to him. As to Mr. 
Salmon's conjecture, that by Sommona 
Codam's miraculous birth, and his mo- 
ther's name, may be meant the incarna- 
tion of our Saviour, 'altho* mix'd with 
ſable, I ſhall neither approve nor con- 


demn it, but leaye every body to their 


liberty. 


All that now remains with regard to 
Siam, is to give ſome account of their 
marriages and burials. Wh 

Av it is not the cuſtom in Sam, any 
more than in other parts of Aa, for 
young men and women to cofive 
ther, marriages are made by proxy, as in 
other places. When the young man or 
his parents deſign to match into ſuch a fa- 
mily, they employ ſome woman come to 
years, of a_ good reputation, to propoſe 
the affair to the young lady's paxents. I 
they approve of it, and that their daugh- 
ter is 12 Years old or near it, they return 
a civil anſwer to the friends of the man; 
after which both parties apply to cunning 
men, to know, by conuring, whether 
the match will prove fortunate, and whe- 


MY 


It. 


Mary i. 
A e. 


toge- 


ther they be rich; for, - people are at 


great pains to conceal their riches, leſt 
the King ſhould long for the money. Up- 
on a favourable anſwer to both theſe que- 
ſtions, which is generally obtain'd, the 
young man may viſit her, and preſent her 
with Betel and fruit. At his third viſit 
the relations of both ſides meet, and the 
bride's portion is paid, and the couple go 
to bed without farther ceremony, it be- 
ing unlawful for the Talapoins to bo pre- 
ſent at a wedding; but ſome days after 
ſome of them go the houſe, where the 


young couple is, and there ſprinkle them 


3 holy water, and pray for their ſac- 
ceſs. 0 

The wedding is kept at the bride's fa- 
ther's, where the bridegroom fits up an 
apartment for himſelf and his wife; and 
there they ſtay two or three months, and 
then go to a houſe of their own. A wos 


man with 5000 crowns is à great portion 
in Sam, and the man's fortune muſt be 
proportionable. 

By their law the ſame degrees of con- Inceſt 
forbidden 


to all but 
the king: 


ſanguinity are forbidden in marriage as 
with us; but, as we have faid, the king 
does not mind that law, and Mr. Salmon 
fays, the king who reign'd about 20 
years ago, firſt married his ſiſter, and, 
after her death, his own daughter, bcing 
the only child he had by the ſiſter. 

The Siameſes may have more wives 
than one, but the wife who brings a 
portion into the family is call'd 7he great 
wife, and her children only call their fa- 
ther by that title, without any other ad- 
dition, The other little wives (if he has 
any) are inferiors, whom he purchaſes for 
money ; and their children add the appel- 
lation of /ord, to that of father, and 
both the little wives and their children 
may be ſold by the ſon of the great 
wife, nor have they any ſhare of the in- 
heritance, but what the father gives them 
in bis life-time. 
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Siam from the mutual aſſection between | 
men and theit wives, and the great obe- 
dience of children towards their parents. 


' And: indeed; ther men; have the greateſt 
teaſdn in the world to ſhe a particular 


regard to their wives; for, when: they 
are preſs d to the 6 months ſeryice for the 
king their wives maintain them by theit 
induſtry; keeping their ſla ves at Work, 


and -labouring themſdives in tilling and 


ſowing the ground, and keeping the mar- 
kets, where they manage all parts of 
trade to the beſt advantage; ſo that 
when the men return home, they: find 
eyery thing done as it ſhould be, and they 
Sau make the work, they have done 
or the king ſerve them for the whole year, 
and thus ate kept idle by their 
the reſt of the time; 


wives all 
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the husband reſtores the portion, and the 
children are divided; the odd ones fall to 
the wife's: ſhare, and the even numbers 
do the husband; thus, if there be five / 
children, the mother takes three with 
her, and both parties may ſell their ſhare 
if they pleaſe, and both may marry; again. 
But all his little wives a man may, ſell 
like other goods. Widows may ſell their 
children, hut muſt have the conſent of 


the husband's relations in diſpoſing of the 


even number d children. 

There are temporary marriages at Si- 
am; but thoſe are not frequently Sia- 
meſe women, but Peguans, whom they 
hite to Europeans for a month or longer; 
and we are told that the Indian women 
are pleas'd to be with child to white men, 
nor is it any reproach to them, if they are 
ſingle. But the Siameſe women are more 
reſerv d, aud keep themſel ves from Stran- 
gers. And thoſe that are married are 1» 


Jealous of the honour of their husbands, 


whick is their own, that altho' the wo- 
men have more liberty in that country, 
than in any other in Aſia, they ſeldom or 


never give them occaſion to be jealous of 


them. If there be exceptions to this rule, 
it is among thoſe unhappy ladies who are 
choſen by princes and great lords rather 
for ſhow, and ſtate, than for conjugal du- 
tics. But I pity the fate of thoſe. poor 
women if they are diſcover'd, We now 


proceed to 


The manner of bueying the dead; Soon 
after any one dies, they put the corpſe 
into a coffin either of wood or lead, ac- 
cording to the condition of the family, 
and place this coffin upon a high pede- 
ſtal in ſome room of the houſe, where it 
remains till every thing is provided for 
the funeral ſolemnity. During its being 
in the . houſe they burn perfumes about 
it, and have the room enlightned with 


torches ; and the Talapbius ſtand round 
No. XXI. 7. fo 


| ated to their families. 


A deſcriptiun of Siam. 
nlenges are ſaid to be very Happy ih 


the Walls ſinging ſongs propet for the bc- 
caltom and: teaching the deceas'd the way 
to heaven; for which. they are well en- 
'tertain'd and rewarded according to the 
quality and. generoſity of the heir. 
If theregis,.4 burying- place of the fa- 

ily; (which. is always near ſome temple) 
they. ere. a funeral pile near it of bam- 
bou, mux'dr with aloes wood and other 
perſames, according to the circumſtances 
of the family. When the day appointed 
for the, burying comes, the corple is car- 
ried out in the morning, the family of 
| the deceaſed marching next the coffin, all 
in white; with all ſoxts of muſical inſtru- 
ments, As ſoon as they come to the pile, 
they take the body out of the coffin, and 
lay it upon the pile, and the relations re- 
tiring at ſome diſtance, with great ſigns 


| of grief, the Tala poins of the neareſt 
Divorces. If diyorecs happen, Which are but rare, 


convent ſing over it a quarter of an hour; 
and then retire to their con vent, becauſe 
it is not law ful for them to be preſent at 
the Cone and Rabam, which are next per- 
form d. At noon a Talapbin or lay bro- 
ther of the convent ſets fire to the pile; 
which burns two hours. If the deceas'd 
was a prince of the blood, or the king's 
ſa vourite, the king himſelf ſets fire to it. 
Altho': the body is ſuppos'd to be con- 
ſum' d in the two hours time, it is little 
more than roaſted, and ſo is put into the 
coffin, and then into the ſepulchre under a 
pyramid, whereof there are ſeveral round 
every temple; ſome of which are built 
by particular perſons ſor tombs appropri- 
With the corpſe 
they often bury gold and jewels, and the 
tombs are counted ſo ſacred, that five 
wretches were roaſted at a flow fire for 
robbing one of them. Whilſt the pile is 
burning, the pictures we ſpoke of, tepre- 
ſenting the wife, Sc. are burnt with the 
body, but we are told the Jalapoius ſome- 
times ſteal a painted wife or ſlave to ſell 
at the next funeral. After all is over at 
the tomb, the heir of the. deceas'd enter- 
tains. the company at his houſe, And 
gives alms, that day, to thoſe who ſung 
over the corpſe ; the day after to the 
whole convent; and the third day to 
the temple. * 

But the obſequies of a Talapoin are 
much more magnificent. For the pile is 
built upon four pillars of gilded wood, 
upon which reſts one pyramid in the mid- 
dle, and one upon every corner, all which 
with the towers between them are ſull of 
fire- works; and Talapoins from all the 
adjacent convents attend the corpſe. 

The poor who cannot be at the expen- 
ces of a funeral; nor of hiring the Tala- 
poins to attend, place the corpſe of the 


deceas'd upon a ſcaffold on ſome eminence 
in the open fields, to be deyour'd by 


birds of prey. _ 
| There 
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There is no ſuch thing as hiring mourn- among n« 
generally, ſo great love | earneſt, 
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near relations, that they mourn in 
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Y AVING given as full an account 
of the great empire of China, with 
all the kingdoms and Rates, which have 
any dependance upon it, as our deſigned 
brevity would admit; we come now to 
the molt eaſtern part of the world known 
to our geographers, (except the ſmall 
iſland call'd the Srares Inland to the caſt 
of Jeſſo) viz. the iſland of Japan with 
what is diſcoyer'd of Jeſſo, which is tris 
butary to Japan. Our accounts of which 
we ſhall take from Purchas, Tavernier, 
Varenius, Salmon, and others, as they 
come in our way. 2 
Whether this iſland of Japan was firſt 
peopled from China or Tartary, it is not 
very material to inſiſt upon, being a dif- 


the one; and ſome the other; but neither 
of their arguments are ſufficient to'found 
a ceftain belief. Not to trouble our read- 
ers, therefore, with unneceſſary . debates, 
we ſhall give the beſt deſcription we can 
of it, as it has been diſcoyer'd by Euro- 
peans. ER | 
- Japan, which, in the language of the 
country, is call'd Hippon, is compos'd of 
ſeveral iſlands, which Varenius divides 
into three claſſes. Chicocſ, Saycock, and 
proper Japan. But Mr. Salmon, begin- 
ning with the - largeſt, reckons Japan, 
otherwiſe call'd Nrphon ; Saycotk, or Bon- 
o ; and Tonſa or Tokoſai, which is the 
1 — with Chicock or Xicock. There are 
many other iſlands ſubject to Japan, but 
we are not well acquainted with them, 
and it is probable that our ſailors or chart- 
makers have ſet them down at random, 
Taking theſe three iſlands together, 
they lve from ſouth weſt to north eaſt, be- 
tween zo and 40 degrees north latitude, 
ſo that from the ſouthmoſt point of Bon- 
£0 to the ſtreights of Sangar, which di- 
vide Japan from Jeſſo, would make 600 
miles in a ſtrait line from ſouth to north; 
but as the country lies, it muſt be more. 
The breadth of it is uncertain, being in 
ſome places not 100 miles broad, in others 
150. | 
The fitu- Saycock, or Bongo is reckon'd 160 
«tion of leagues in circuit, and 'Chicock little leſs. 
Japan. The whole kingdom of Japan has the ſea 
of Curia and a part of China on the weſt; 
the land of J7eſſo on the ſouth; the Paci- 
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pute not eaſily detetmin'd; ſome holding 
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 fick Ocean, between that and California 
fouth. 3 | 
.* Varenius, upon a authority, 
ſiſts of ſeven ifles, and is call'd in Dutch 
Gebrocken Land. For the whole empire 
and ſome ſmaller. | 8 
Japan is reckon'd to contain 55, ſome 1, 4 

for they are govern'd by hereditary kings 
2 their oẽn; but all yaſfals to the em- 
by opeans. But Albert de Manubol- 
 floe ſays, every one of thoſe kings or lords 
emperor's nomination ; that ſo he may be 
inform'd of any intrigues againſt his go- 

Nipbon or proper Japan, which is faid 
to contain 35 kingdoms, is now commonly 
beginning from the ſouth weſt, calls Ja- 
maiſort, Jetſen, Jetfeſen, DPuznto and 
into different provinces, which he names 
in his map; but fince he has not told us 
there nam'd belongs, we ſhall not pretend 
to range them in order. | 

1. Meaco, which was the metropolis and 
ſeat of their Kings when the Dayri were 
were turn'd out of the goyernment, and 
have only been truſted with the papacy 
gone much to decay : and to mend the 
matter, one of their kings, in 1571, 
been 21 miles in length, and 9 in breadth, 
and the jeſuites ſay there are ſtill in this 
upon a pleaſant river, which runs thro' 
it, and falls into the Indian ocean about 
caſtmoſt part of the diſtrict of Jamai- 
ſoit, and that part of it which is on the 
Fetſen ; for if Tavernier's map be right, 
the river ſeems to be the boundary be- 


on. the caſt ; and the Indian Ocean on the 
compares Japan to Zeland, which con- 
is interſpers'd with iſlands fome greater 
ſay 66 provinces, or rather Kingdoms, jon. 
petor of Japan properly ſo call'd, at leaſt 
are oblig'd to keep a ſecretary of the 
vernment; with which Varenius agrees. 
divided into frve parts, which Tapvernier, 
Ochio. Theſe, he ſays, are ſubdivided 
to which of his great diviſions every place 
The chief cities in this iſland are, 

emperors of Japan, but ſince that family 
or government in ſpirituals, this city has 
burnt gooo houſes in it. It is ſaid to have 
city 180,000 houſes, This city ſtands | 
60 miles ſouth from Meaco. It is in the 
eaſt of the river, ſcems to be in that of 
tween Jamaiſort and Jetſen. 


| 
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Jeddo. 
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officers of ſtate. 


2. $accai is a large city upon the ſouth 
coaſt, whoſe walls on one fide are waſh'd 
by the Indian ocean, and ſecur d towards 
the land ſide by a deep ditch. e 

3. The city of greateſt note at preſent, 
as being the reſidence of their emperors, 
is Jeddo, which ſtands at the head of a 
bay which runs a conſiderable way into 
the land. This: city, ſince it became the 
royal ſeat, is much enlarg'd, In Ta- 
verniers time, it was ſaid to be 3 leagues 
in length, and very little leſs in breadth, 
and the houſes very cloſe together. 

There are many other towns and cities 
in Japan, of which we ſhall mention only 
ſuch as come in our way for any thing 
remarkable. 

The building in 7apan is generally of 
wood, and only one ſtory high; but they 
are much more convenient, and likewiſe 
more magnificent than in any other part 
of Aſia, or perhaps in the world. Their 
partitions are ſo contriy'd that they fold 
like a ſcreen; ſo that, upon any ſolemn 
occaſion, they can turn ſeveral rooms into 
one, for the more commodious entertaining 
their company. The nobility have their 
houſes wainſcotted with. cedar, the floors 
pay'd and coyer'd with mats; the cielings 
painted and gilt, and the doors finely. yar- 
niſh'd. | | 

The emperor has a great number of 
fine palaces and caſtles in his domi- 
nions, there being no leſs than 20 be- 
tween Meaco and Feddo, ir. the ſpace 
of zoo miles. But his palace at 7eddo 
is the moſt magnificent. It is in the 
middle of the city, incloſed by three 
walls, the outward of which is 5 miles 
in compaſs, and a deep ditch cut out of a 
ſolid rock, and is always full of water, 
which has a paſſage to another ditch with- 
in the wall, and from thence to a third: 
In the ſpace of about 300 yards, towards 
the front, there are 9 gates, in juſt pro- 
portion, thro which they enter by draws 
bridges over the ditches, both within and 
without the walls. 

As ſoon as you paſs thoſe bridges, thete 
is a level way to the next wall, and then 
you aſcend by ſtone ſteps to the next 
court, the entry of which is by gates an- 
ſwering to thoſe of the. firſt; Within 
this court, an army might be drawn up. 
And the roads from bridge to bridge are 
like large ſtreets, and well pav'd. By 
the ſide of the ſecond wall on both ſides 
are magnificent houſes of the nobility and 
Between the 2d and 3d 
wall, on both ſides, art the palaces 
tf the kings who arc vaſlals of the em- 
pire; for they being all oblig d to ſpend 
ſix months in every year at Jeddo, there 
are conſtantly half the Kings of the iſland 
inhabiting this incloſure: 
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The entry to the third wall is by two 
large gates of wood, grated with iron bars 
of an inch diameter, and aboye, between 
the gates, is a large guard hvuſe, fit to 
lodge 300 men. Within this third wall is 
the king's own palace, which is a magni- 
ficent ſtructure, wherehe has all his court, 
and his women conyeniently lodg'd, and 
the roof of it iscoyer'd with plates of gold; 
ſo that, to ſee it at a diſtance from a hill 
near the city, it looks like a gold moun- 
tain in the centre of 7eddo. Round this 
palace, within the zd wall, are gardens, 
handſomely laid out, with fiſnh-ponds, 
grais-plots, and other ornaments for plea- 
{ure and health, 

Nor are the other palaces mention'd 
within the two outward walls without 
their beauties z for as the emperor would 
not bear to have any thing mean within 
that incloſure, the kings and lords pique 
themſelves upon beſtowirig a good deal of. 
money upon adorning their houſes, ' which 
are in his view, as he comes in and goes 
out of his palace, and they make a merit 
of it to him, and riſe in his favour b 
adding ſome new beauty to their houſes; 


China-ware, and ſwords, which laſt they 
hang up in their beſt rooms, the clay 
walls of which are coyer'd with painted 
papers, and ſuch pictures as they uſe in 
that country, pretty much upon the ca- 
ricature, as in China. They have no 
uſe ſor tables, beds, nor chairs, becauſe 
they ſit upon mats all day, and ſleep up- 
on them at night. ä 
Altho' the climate in which Japan 
lies ſhould make it proof agaitiſt piercing 
cold, yet. we are told that a great many 
places of it are cover'd with ſnow ſo lon 
that they are thereby render'd barren, 
and / arenins quotes ſeyeral paſſages out 
of the letters of jeſuites, which give but 
an indifferent account of the fruitfulneſs 
of the country. But he ſays at the 
fame time, that thoſe fathers happen'd 
to be there at a time when 7 was 
engag' d in a civil war, and conſequent! 
the tilling of the ground, and all things 
tending to plenty, were neglected. Fot 
the country of itſelf is fertile enough, 
and has neither too much nor too little 
ſun. There falls, in the high land of it, 
a good deal of ſnow, in the winter, but 
that , does not hinder plenty of corn to 
grow there more than it does in other 
countries, which arc white with ſnow in 
winter, and ycllow with grain in fummer: 
Nor is the whole kingdom of Japan 
the fame, but differs according to the 
climate, the nature of the foil, or the mo⸗ 
dification of the air. By the teſtimony 


. 


of ſeyeral authors of credit, quoted by 


Japan not only has * 


Varenius, 


The furniture of the houſes of the -;,.;, 
moſt ordinary people are cabinets, ſcreens, furnicure 
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plenty of of all neceſſaries ſufficient for its own na- 
cen. tives, but us d every year to ſend corn to 

the ra Hands, and very oſten to 
Zier, the hills of that country are 
full of trees, among whom the cedars are 
in great plenty, and fo vigh as to be 
maſts to their ſhips; they ber alſo very 
long graſs. „ 
Nor is this kingdom deſtitute of ani- 
n bnals. Mals of all ſorts, oxen, deer, hogs, ſheep, 
boars, bears, wolves, rabbits, dogs, cats, 
Sc. But of all others they have greateſt 
plenty of horſes. Fowls likewiſe and 
+ birds of the ſame kinds as in Europe, 
or other countries in Aſia. But it is ob- 
ſeryable, that they never keep any fowl, 
nor other eatable animal to feed them a- 
bout their houſes, but let them all go 
wild, and kill them as they have occaſi- 
on, as we do game. There is alſo abun- 
dance of fiſh, both in rivers and in the ſea, 
eſpecially trouts in the freſh water, and 
{mall whales in the ſea, which have not a- 
bove 7 inches of fat, of which they make oyl, 
having neither butternoroylolivein Japan. 
But the moſt valuable produce of the 
Nine. country are their mines, of gold, ſilver, 
brafs, iron, tin, and lead, of all which 
they have great plenty, which has made 
fo many ſtrangers fond of going to Japan. 
The country abounds in rivers and 
ſprings, hot and cold baths, good for ſome 
diſcaſes. There are ſeveral Volcano's in 
theſe iſlands, and particularly one as great 
Temper as Mtua. 


, »#f che jaw We have very different accounts of the 


paneles. temper and genius of the Japaneſes. By 
| ſome they are repreſentedas the moſt cour- 
tcous, juſt, generous, en 6nd merciful 
people that are to be found; by others that 
they are the rudeſt, unjuſteſt, cruel, un- 
_ grateful ſet of men upon the earth. They 
are repreſented by ſome writers as the moſt 
ſerious anddiſintereſtedenquirers after truth 
that can be, and the readieſt to embrace 
it, when found. Whereas others tell us, 
that they are fo tenacious of their old 
errors, that they will not ſo much as lend 
an ear to inſtruction, and to prove this, 
they tell us of the dreadful perſecution of 
the Chriſtians, which happen'd there a- 
bout 100 years ago. 
ut, as theſe different accounts are 
given at different times, perhaps the in- 
clinations of the people may be vertuous 
according to the firſt repreſentation of 
them; and their ſearch after truth, and 
ready embracing it, ſeems to appear from 
the great number of Chriſtians baptiz d 
there in a few years, more by the induſtry 
and labour of the natives themſelves, than 
by that of the miſſionaries, who were 
unacquainted with their language. And, 
if the emperor, who is an arbitrary prince, 
rais'd a perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, 
and great cruelties were exercis'd, as 
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well againſt the natives as, foreigners, we 
may thank our good friends the Dutch 
for that perſecution, as I ſhall ſhew from 
Tavernier, when I come to ſpeak. of the 
trade of Japan. x 
To ſay no more, therefore, of the ge- 
mus of the people, which will better ap- 
pear when we come to treat of their 
earning and ſtudies, we may apply the 
old obſervation to them, that here ar 
good and bad in all conntries. | 
The habit of the F is little 
different from that of the neighbouring 
Kingdoms upon the continent, in the 
fame latitude, particularly China. The 
better ſort uſe fans and umbrellas, becauſe 
they wear nothing on their heads, which 
are generally cloſe ſhay'd. They wear a 
criſe or dagger in their girdle, and a 
heavy Icimetar on the right fide. 
They are faid to have ſome manners 
different from thoſe of all other nations. 
The left hand is the place of honour ; 
they wear black at their feaſts, and 
white at their funerals; they put on 
their cloaks at home, and lay them aſide 
when they go abroad; they go before the 
corps at funerals; they lie upon mats, 
with pillows of ſtone; if their fathers- 
in-law offer them any portion with their 
wives, they refuſe it, and if it is ſent to 
their houſes, they return it; they cat 
no fleſh of what we call tame crea- 
tures, but all wild animals; they put 
the name of their family before the pro- 
per name, faying that the moſt honour- 
able name ſhould be put firſt; and they 
change their proper names according to 
the different ſtages of life; they mount 
their horſes on the right fide; falute by 
taking their foot out of the ſlipper, but 
ſtand ſtiff up; and if they are ſtanding 
when any onecomes, they clapdownto ſhew 
reſpect. They are very hoſpitable ; for, 
whatever houſe one goes to, they will ci- 
villy deſire the ſtranger to walk in and fit 
down, and tobacco and tea are brought, 
and ſometimes wine. Tieit 
As to their food, they commonly eat foul. 
boil'd rice, which in this country is the 
faireſt of any in the Indies. The Portu- 
weſes taught them to grind it, and make 
it into bread, and there are many hand- 
mills among them to this day. With 
their rice they eat herbs and fruit; and 
when they make a feaſt, wheat is an in- 
gredient in it. They do not ſecth fond of 
fleſh, but when they do eat it, it is al- 
ways that of wild beaſts and wild fowl, 
which they take great delight in killing 
either with weapons or hawks, They al- 
ſo eat fiſh, which, as we have ſaid, they 
have ſtore of, But Varenius ſays, that 
in a ſhip which came from Japan to the 
Philippine Iſlands, they had, among o. 


ther merchant's goods, a great number of 
gammons of bacon, - They 
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They fit upon mats at their meals, 
and every one has a board upon his 


lap, without cloth, ſpoon or Knife, but 


tink, 


- 
” 


Diverſi- 


ons. 


Trade. 


Their 
commerce 
withChi- 
na inter- 
rupte d, 


«nd bow. 


as we have ſaid in other parts, they uſe 
the two ſticks dexteroufly, that they he- 
ver foul their fingers, nor let any part of 
their victuals fall. In the houſes of qua- 
lity, the boards are of cedar or pine, 
fincly japan'd and gilded; and a new ta- 
ble to every. different diſh, They bring, 
at entertainments, fowls whole, ſtanding 
on ' fine China diſhes, with their beak 
and feet gilded. | {1 
Their dtink is, for the moſt part, 
warm water, and their wine is arrack. 
They drink much tea; as in China, and 
make it as we do. 
Their diverſions ate much the ſame as 
thoſe we nave mention d in China, ha- 


ving plays and dances: Only here the 


great men of the kingdom are the actors, 
and the king is often preſent at them. 
They encourage all manly exerciſes, and 
have matches of ſhooting, running, Gc. 
where the king gives prizes. 

They had once a conſiderable trade in 
Japan, and ſent a number of ſhips to 
China every year, and there was, for 
ſome time, a good correſpondence between 
the two emperors ; and many of the ſub- 
jects of Japan ſettled in China for carry. 
ing on trade; but the Jorge having 
become very powerful in one of the tra- 
ding towns, they took arms, upon ſome 
quarrel, and having maſſacred all the' men 
who ſtaid in the town, and forced (with- 
out diſtinction) both wives and maids, 
they kept the place, till the other cities 
taking the alarm; by information of ſuch 
as had eſcap'd the ſlaughter, the gover- 
nor of the province march'd againſt them, 
and paid them in their own coin, deſtroy- 
ing all that they could lay hands upon. 

The emperor of China finding, by 
ſo bold an attempt in ſo populous a 
country as his, that the Japaneſes were 
capable of any enterprize; iflued an edict, 
commanding them all out of his domini- 
ons, never to return, under the penalty of 
their heads. And, as a memorial of their 
cruelty and his juſt revenge, he had a 
large ſtone pillar fr up, with the account 
of their wickedneſs and his edi@ againſt 
the whole nation, cut in letters of gold, 
upon the pillar; He likewiſe forbad his 
own ſubjects to go to Japan. 

But the Japaneſe emperor did not re- 
ſent this ſevere edict, nor the putting his 
ſubjects to death in China, becauſe he 
Knew they had juſtly deſerv'd it by 
their barbarity. On the contrary, he 
order'd all the Chineſes who durſt ven- 
ture clandeſtinely to Japan to be us'd 
with the utmoſt civility: After ſome 
time the Japaneſes went openly to Cam- 
bodia, Siam, and the other places conti- 
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pan, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. And theem» rugueſes. 


guous to, and depending upon China, and 
by degrees to China itſelf. | 
This trade was augmented by the oy” 
tugueſes acquaintance with Japan, but al- 
6040 deſtroy'd by the rooting that na- Poe + 
tion and Chriſtianity with them, outof Ja- he Por. 


peror of Japan prohibited his people ts 
fail any where except to. Jeſſo, for ſeveral 
reaſdns; the chief of which were, to ſtop 
the exportation of theirarms, particularly 
ſwords, which are reckon'd the beſt bf any 
in the caſt; and more eſpecially, to pre- 
vent their having an opportunity of being 
brought over to Chriſtianity, by commerce 
with any Europeans. 

But, not withſtanding this interdi& of 
foreign trade, the juncks went every year 
to the ſpice iſlands, either bribing the in- 
ſpectors, or cunningly making thoſe 
voyages unknown to them. Ine: 

The Portugueſes attempted, more than 
once; to recover their credit with the em- 
peror of Japan, but in vain; the Dutch, 
who had been the occaſion bf their ex- 
pulſion, kept up the animoſity; ſo that 
the Portugneſes were forced to give it 
over. 

The Engliſh had ſometimes been there, 
and ſeveral of our merchants had traded at 
Firando, as has been elſewhere taken no- 
tice of, But ſince the ſevere edicts a- 
gainſt Chriſtianity, and the cruel perſecu- 
tion of Chriſtians, there are none ſuch 
have trade with Japan. For, the reaſon 
why the Dutch are allow'd to live there 
is, becauſe the emperor is ſufficiently per- 
ſuaded that they have no religion at all; _ 
For, we are told, that when a Dutch Big 
ſhip arrives upon the coaſt of Fapan, the apr -Þ 
governor of the province or city ſends Chriſtia. 
officers aboard, to know who they are; nity in 
and one of the cliief queſtions dsk d is, Japan. 
Whether they be Chriſtians? To which 
they anſwer, They are not Chriſtians, 
but Hollanders. And, as a proof of their 
not being Chriſtians; there is a croſs deli- 
ver'd to them, which they throw upon 
the ground, and, with all the marks of 
coritempt, tread it under foot. Now, al- 
tho' I do not think any Chriſizan ought 
to adore the wood of a croſs, yet if- the 
ſhewihg contempt or reſpect to it is made 
a teſt of Chriſtianity, I ſhould as ſoon re- 
nounce my baptiſm as ſhew the leaſt in- 
dignity to the croſs ; and in effect it is the 
ſame thing. For, altho' I do not think 
a man is under an obligation to run in the 
way of perſecution, and voluntarily call 
out, Fam a Chriſtiari, (which yet I dare 
not condemil in the primitive Chriſtians, 
not knowing how they might have been 
moy'd by the Spitit of Gov to do ſo) yet 
I am ſure, that ſubmitting to any teſt by 
which I make others believe I am not 4 
Chriſtian, is, in a literal ſenſe, denying 
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Cunts r before ten, which whoever does at any rate, both from the Portugueſes 
may read his fate in our Sayiour's own] and the Euglib; and finding no way to 
Words. | l {do it but by fixiking at Religion too, 

But, that we nay have the better i- they made no bones of that, and effected it 
| dea of the Dutch trade at Japan, it will in the following manner, as I ſhall take 
—ů not be foreign to our ſubject to Thew it from Mr. Taverner in his Relation of 
maſters of iu a ſe words how they came by it, and | Japan. | cl 
the Japan hat condition it has been in ever ſince! As the Portugueſes had been the 
rade. 54 was firſt eftabliſh'd; but at the ſame | firſt | Europeans who had been known 
time leaving the affais of religion to its | in Japan, and had traded to it; at diffe- 
proper place. rent times, fm the year 1542, and had 
7 f the firſt knowledge which the Ents likewiſe, to their cat honour, propaga- 
ropeaus had of Japan, We had occaſion to] ted the Chriſtian religion among the na- 
treat in the account of the voyages made tives, and by the great zeal of the jeſuites, 
by the different nations to the 2 In- and the greater labour of the firſt converts, 
705. About the middle of the XVIth | great numbers were converted. Thoſe 
century the Portugneſes had a good cors new Chriſtians being, as may be imagin d, 
reſpondence with this empire, which con- | very fond of thoſe who had taught them 
tinued for ſome time, and they had facto-¶ the way to ſalvation, would not trade with 
rics in ſeyeral places. In the year 1600, | any but the Portugneſen. 
Mr. Adams, an Engliſhman, piloted a | The then preſident of the Dutch Eaſt 
Dutch ſhip to Bongs in Japan, as was | Judia company, finding that he could not 
related in our accounts of the trading | get the better of this prepoſſeſſion of the 
voyages; at which time, the Portu- | converts in fayour of the Portugueſes, en- 
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The way 


gueſes were in great credit there, In 1613 
captain Sarris arriv'd at Firande, an 
iſland upon the coaſt of Japan, and ſub- 


ject to it, whither, upon news ſent to the 


emperor, Mr. Adams was ſent to viſit his 
ſhips. Here they were civilly treated by 
the king and the natives, as has been re- 
lated before, But the Engliſh had freſh 
inſtances of the Dutch ſincerity, and the 
Portugueſe jeſuites honeſty, in the unjuſt 
dealings of the one, and the miſrepreſenta« 
tions of the others. 


deavour'd to get his buſineſs done by ap- 
plying to the court, In order to this, he 
corrupted ſome of the chief miniſters; and 
having the whole riches of Batavia in 
his power, he was not cloſe- fiſted to ſuch 
as he thought were able to ſerve him in 
his deſign. But finding that the Portu- 
gueſes ſtill got the better of the Dutch, he 
contriy'd the moſt yillainous plot that ever 
was. hatch'd in hell. "T7 1 Sul 
He got a letter counterſeited in the 


What progreſs capt. 
Sarris made in ſettling commerce in Ja- 
Fan, has been already mention'd in its 


Portugueſe language, containing a diſco- . 25 


very of a plot pretended to have been con- letter « 


place, as alſo the eſtabliſhing an Higliſb 
factory there, of which Mr. Richard Cocks 
was cape merchant. | 

But the Dutch having, by 
force, worm'd the Engliſh, Spaniards, 
and Portugueſes, out of the Spice Ilands, 
and engrots'd, in a manner, all that trade 
of which (to our ſhame and loſs) they have 
the greateſt ſhare to this day; not ſatisfi- 
cd, with that, and finding that the Ja- 
pan trade was of conſiderable. profit to the 
68015 and Portugueſes, they were re- 
ſolv'd to outwit them in that too. To 
this intent, having found the way to Fi- 
rando firſt, and then to Bongo, they, 
under hand, did all the miſchief to other 
Europeans that lay in their power, re- 
preſenting their mungril of a ſtate as the 
molt powerful monarchy in Europe, and 
their petty Stadtbolder as the greateſt 
emperor in the world; and one of them 
had the impudence to tell this to the em- 
peror of Japan, before Mr. Cocks, who 
cxpos'd him to the mockery both of Ja- 
paneſes and Europeans, who were preſent. 

Bur, as trade and riches are the God, 
the king and country to the Dutch, they 
were retoly'd to haye the trade of Japan 


fraud and 


| for the ſake of trade. 


triy'd between the i | * che gn, the 
the life of the 


Japan Chriſtians, againlt fe « — 
emperor, and the conſtitution of their go- 

vernment. This letter the preſident took 
care to have put into the hands of a great 
lord, whom he had made a great intima- 
cy with. He pretended that a Dutch 
ſhip having taken a Portugueſe veſſel go- 
ing from Japan to Goa, had, among o- 
ther things, found that letter, which, be- 
lieving it to be of the utmoſt; conſequence, 
they had ſent to him. This ſtory he co- 
lour'd with ſo many circumſtances, ſhew- 
ing the probability of it from the known 
maxim of the Portugueſes, and indeed of 
all who profeſs their religion, that no o- 
ther is to be tolerated; and at the ſame 
time extolling the reſpect and affection of 
the Dutch towards the emperor and his 
government, and declaring that they had 
nothing to do with religion, but that they 
agreed with all nations and ull religions 


The Japaneſe lord, being perſuaded of 
what the preſident had 1o artfully told, 
ſent the letter to the emperor. The ſub- 
ſtance of it was, giving the governor of 
Goa an account of a plot undertaken by 
the Spaniards in the Philippine iſlands, 

| an 


Chap. X. 


nity to oyerturn the government of 
pan; to facilitate which, they pray'd 
the governor of Goa to ſend them (a- 
gainſt a prefix d time, mention'd in the 
forg'd letter) 8 or 10 men of war with 
ſpare arms, and a great number of offi- 
cers to put at the head of the Japaneſe 
Chriſtians. 

As the new converts would trade with 
none but the Portugueſes, fo the Portu- 
gueſer, on the other hand, to return their 

indneſs, would deal with none but them; 
which not only diſoblig'd the Bongi, 
who reſcnted it extremely, but likewiſe 
gave ſome umbrage to the emperor ; ſo 
that when the forg'd letter arriv'd at 
court, it found him in a fair way to be 
alarm'd by it. 

But there was another circumſtance 
which added not a little to the cataſtro- 
phe. A great lord, in the iſland of X7mo 
or Bongo had been converted, and was 
baptiz'd by the name of Ignatius, toge- 
ther with his two younger ſons, who 
had the names of Francis and Charles 
given them at the font. The jeſuites, 
having no conyenient houſe, at that time, 
for a ſeminary, deſir'd Sieur Ignatius to 
furniſh them, which he readily did. But, he 
dying ſoon after, the houſe he had given 
became a fatal preſent. This lord had 


his two eldeſt ſons with the emperor, 


with whom they were in great fayour ; 
bur hearing that their father was dead, 
poſted to Bongo, and finding the jeſuites 
in one of their houſes, they defir'd them 
to remove; but the fathers being deaf to 
that part of the law of Japan, that a fa- 
ther cannot alienate any part of his eſtate 
longer than his life, refus'd to give up the 
houſe. 

This diſpute between the young lords 
and the jeſuites happening about the 
time that the Dutch preſident manag'd his 
plot, he did not neglect to improve it to 
the beſt advantage. He aggravated the 
ambition and covetouſneſs of the jeſuites, 


the bigotry and cruelty of the Portugueſes, 


and ſo work'd up their indignation, that 
having ſeen a copy of the forg'd letter, 
they poſted to court, where the emperor 
having already receiv'd the letter, they, 
Alarm Joining their complaints of the infolence 
the em- of the jeſuites, with the ſtory fram'd in 


ny ,, the letter, put the empetor in ſuch a 
an my fright, that he order'd an army to be 


n forthwith levy'd againſt the imaginary 
we eri inſurrection of the old and new chriſtians ; 
Heu. and without giving himſelf the trouble, 
or allow ing the Chriſtians the juſtice of a 
fair trial; order'd all the Enropean Chri- 
ſtians to be baniſh'd his dominions, and 
his own ſubjeQs of that religion to be ei- 
ther baniſh'd ot put to death, 


A teſeription vf Japait, | 
and the Portugueſes in Japan, in conjun- 
tion with the new converts to Chriſtia- 
Ja- 
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As this order was not kept ſeeret, it 
was ſoon made known to the parties con- 
cern d. The two. young lords, Francis 
and Charles, call'd a meeting of all the 
chriſtians of Bongo, where their inte- 
reſt lay, and having, in vain, try'd, 
by their friends, to procure a fair hearing, 
they rais'd forces to the number of 20,000, 
under the command of Francis, who ha- 
ving been bred a foldier, took pain? to 


They take 
arms, 


put them in ſuch order, as the time would 


allow; whilſt his brother Charles went 
about exhorting them to behave them- 
{elves valiantly. LEASE 

As theſe poor people were made chriſti- 
ans by the jeſuites, who were never re- 
proach'd with having taught the (out of 
faſhion) doQtrines of PAss v ObEDIENcE 
and Nox-ResisTANCE, we are not to ex- 
pect a Thebean Legion in T6 an, nor are we 
to Wonder, if Chriſtians, of their education, 
choſe rather to reſiſt than to die in their 
ranks without ſtriking a ſtroke againſt 
the troops ſent againſt them, by their 
lawful ſovereign, though a cruel tyrant, 
However, 1o far they acted like true chri- but ſend 
ſtians, that is, like good ſubjects, that they 2 47 
ſent a meſſage to the general, (who hap- meſſage 
pen'd to be the elder brother of Francis emperor's 
and Charles) declaring their innocence, genere. 
and begging him to become their media- 
tor with the emperor, deſiring only a fair 
trial, and engaging to lay down their 
arms, upon their ſovereign's promiſe of 
granting them a hearing in the dne courſe. 
of law, . 

This dutiful meſſage was receiv'd by 
the emperor's general with the utmoſt 
contempt, and the meſſenger nail'd to a 
croſs in the ſight of the army wo had 
ſent him. And the emperor's forces fal- 
ling upon them, a bloody battle enſu'd; +, . 
in which, altho' the chriſtian brothers a- ans 
voided fighting, in perſon, againſt their vc: the 
elder brother, he was ſlain, and his whole 8 5 
army cut to pieces, who were indeed in- 
ferior to that of the chriſtians, but might 
have been ſuppos'd to have been better 

The deſeat of this army occaſion'd a 
terrible conſternation at court, and ſome 
of the wiſer counſellors advis'd the em- 
peror to accept of the ſubmiſſion of the 
chriſtians; which they again offer'd in 
the moſt dutiful terms; provided, that, 
upon clearing theinſelves from any impu- 
tation of deſigning any ſubyerſion of the 
government; they might have the free 
exerciſe of their religion; But the Dyurch 
preſident blew the coal with fo much art, 
and the emperor was ſo exaſperated at the 
loſs of his firſt army, that he was rc- 
ſolv'd to take the field himſelf, which he 
accordingly did at the head of 1 55,000 
men, the 2d brother of the late general, 
and of Frantis and Charles, being his 
lieutenant-general. The 


The 
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The chriſtian army had been recruit- 
ed after the battle, and was $50,000 ſtrong 
when the emperor took the field. Marles 
offcr'd to give up himſelf into the empe- 
ror's power, to convince him of the in- 
nocency of all the reſt; but the army 
would not ſuffer him to go, only they a- 
greed to theſending another ſubmiſſive let- 
ter to the emperor, profeſſing their forrow 
and repentance for what was paſt, and 
offer ing to ſtand a trial as to the accuſa- 
tion firſt laid againſt them. This letter 
they got privately convey'd into the 
hands of a lord in the emperor's army, 
who ſecretly fayour'd chriſtianity, and 
had advis'd his majeſty to receive their 
ſubmiſſion, But when he offer'd him 
this letter, the emperor tore it without 
reading it, and ſent his orders through his 
army, that they ſhould give no quarters 
to any chriftian, except the two brothers, 
whom he deſign'd to put to death in the 
moſt cruel manner. 

A copy of theſe orders haying been 
ſent to the two brothers, they prepar'd 
for defence, and ſoon after came to a 
battle, which was fought with great ob- 
ſtinacy on both ſides for three days ſuc- 

ceſſively, the chriſtians making their cou- 
| rage, or rather deſpair, ſupply their want 
Charles of numbers. The firſt day, Charles, 


brot ber 


to the 
general courage 


of the 


| 


A ſecond 
battle. 


taken. 
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(being dreſt in a remarkable habit to en- 
his men) perform'd acts of more 
than ordinary valour ; till being fluſh'd 
chriſtions with his good ſucceſs, he forgot his bro- 


Bock II. 
two ſormer days, they could not make 
ſo good a defence in different places, as 


they could in one body. but their ge- 
neral went from place to phace, as his 
preſence was neceſſary, and both by his 
words and actions ſhew'd himfelf worthy 

of the opinion they had of him. But 
being ſet upon both in front and flank, 
being fatigu'd with running. to a thou- 

ſand different places, and above all; be- 

ing wounded in ſeveral parts of his body, 

he was able to hold out no longer, bur, „ 
being overpower'd by numbers, dy'd 3 
with his ſword in his hand; which as 8% 4d, 
long as he was able to lift it up, made 

the ſtouteſt of them be cautious how they 
ventur'd within his reach, 

As ſoon as this brave but unfortunate 
youth had loſt his life, and the chriſtians 

their leader, if they did not loſe their 
courage, at leaſt it was of no uſe to them, 

for it was afterwards only a deſperate 
frenzy, which made them, without fear 

or wit, precipitate themſelves into the 
moſt inevitable danger; and in a ſhort 
time it became rather a maſſacre than a 
battle; and when moſt of the chriſtian ar- 

my had choſen rather to die in the battle, 

than to be reſcry'd to be tortur'd, the ene- 

my forced their camp meeting with little and: 
or no reſiſtance, and there they put to death Chi 
man, woman and child. It was ſaid that for * 
60,000 Chriſtians were kill'd in the three 
battles and in the camp. Some few fled 

to the mountains, and liv'd to give an 


ther's orders, and purſuing the flying 
enemy too far from his own body, he was 
ſurrounded by a freſh party of the ene- 
my, and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, was 
wounzed, and, being known, was made 
priſoner, and carried before the emperor. 
On the other ſide, Francis, who had 
fought with cqual courage, but leſs heat, 
_ defeated that wing of the enemy which 
had attack'd him, and tho' he did not 
come time enough to reſcue his brother, 
he rally'd his troops, and ſecur'd their 
retreat. | 
Both armies being animated, the one, 
by the emperor's promiſes and menaces, 
and the other, by their ſeeing no hopes 
of ſaving their lives but by conquering ; 
as ſoon as the next day appear'd, they re- 
new'd the fight; and with as much bra- 
very as the day before, . and a bloody 
ſcene follow'd all that day, the general 
lord Francis making his own yalour and 
conduct counterballance the inequality of 
their forces; ſo that many were ſlain on 
both fides, nor did they give over till 
the night parted them. | 


The bat- The third day, the emperor divided 
ele re. his army into ſeveral bodies, and ſent 
new'd them to attack the Chriſtians ſeveral 


ways, Whoſe numbers having been conſi- 


days. 
8 derably leſſen'd by the flaughter of the 


account of what had paſs'd. 


cency of his brother and all the Chriſti- 
ans in the empire, as to what was charg'd 
againſt them ; but when no promiſes nor 
threatnings could prevail with him to re- 
nounce Chriſtianity, he was put to death 
in cruel torments, which he endur'd with 
great conſtancy for 7 days before he ex- 


ir'd. 
F Nor was this the end of the r 
tion; for, the emperor, being reſolv'd to 
extirpate chriſtianity out of his dominions, 
made a ſtrict inquiſition thro' the whole 
empire for ſeveral years after, and all who 
were found profeſſing Chriſtianity were 
either oblig'd to renounce it, as the Dutch 
did (as Varenius owns *) and do to this 
day, or elſe they ſuffer'd death without 
mercy, of which laſt there were a great 
many both old and young, who ſuffer'd 
exquiſite torments with the courage of pri- 
mitive martyrs. 
400,000 Chriſtians who were ſaid to have 
been in Japan about 1639, before ten 
years there was not one to be ſcen in any 


. P. 
In ſo much, that of 


of the iſlands belonging to the empire. 
There is a miſtake here, as to the year, 


death. 


* De Re- 
ligione 
in Reg 
nis Ja- 
pant, 
1, 221, 


124 


for the edict againſt the chriſtians is faid 


by other authors to haye been in 1 


| 


623, 
and 


A ye- 
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gue 


and one of Varenms's vouchers ſays that 
in 1629 there was not a Chriſtian in Nau- 
c. 

hus did this Dutch monſter firſt bring 
thoſe poor people into rebellion, and 
then to unavoidable deſtruction. Nor is 
this only a ſtory of the jeſuits, for, if it 
had, I ſhould have been very cautious of 
giving credit to it, being in their own, de- 
fence; but our author had it from Dutch- 
men, one of whom could not forbear cur- 
ſing the prefideat, and lamenting the fate 
of thoſe poor wretches, who were ſacri- 
ned to the inſatiable avarice of the Dutch 
Eaſt India company. And Varenins tells 
us of, Campen, a Dutchman, who lays 
that the deligns of the Spaniards were 
deſeated in Japan by Dutch Inſtruments, 
but does not explain the tneaning of it. 
And there is the leſs reaſon to doubt of 
the truth of a foul action done by them, 
(when trade is concern'd) when we look 
back upon the Spice Iflands ; and parti- 
cularly when we remember Amboyna. 

Tt was a little remarkable how this 
wretch of a preſident periſh'd in very fair 
weather. For, after he had been curs'd 
ever after, in all he undertook, as he was 
ſailing home with his ill-gotten goods, the 
ſhip 1prung ſo many leaks upon the coaſt 
of Portugal, that, in fight of Lisbon, 
they were forc'd to leave her; but the 
preſident, whoſe riches had always been 
His god, returning to the ſhip for a casket 
of jewels, the ſhip ſplit, and he was the 
only man of the crew who periſh'd. In- 
deed it had been a ſtrange inſtance of mo- 
deration if the Portugueſes had not 
pull'd him in pieces, if he had come a- 
ſhore; but providence reveng'd their 
quarrel, and before their faces. I would 
not be thought to authorize the opinion 
of ſuch as cry out a judgment from GOD, 
whenever a great misfortune happens to 
any one. I know that 7hoſe eighteen up- 
on whom the tower of Siloam fell, were 
not ſiuners above all that dwelt at Jeruſa- 
lem. But there are ſome remarkable ex- 
its of ſome wicked men, which are par- 
ticularly taken notice of, and thought 
Judgments by all who know them. And 
I know that not many years ago, the 
whole people of Rome obſer yd, and rec- 
kon'd it as a juſt judgment, that cardinal 
Caſoui never ſpoke a word, but was car- 
ry'd to his coach; and dy'd in 24 hours, 
after a certain gentleman, whom he was 
belicv'd to have much injur'd, ſpoke 
Sly to him upon the Banks of the 

e. : 

g But altho' the edict againſt the Chri- 
ſtians has no force againſt the Dutchmen, 
yet the court is {till jealous of them as ſo- 
reigners. For the Dutch, not ſatisfy'd 


with their ſactory at Fir audo, which be- 


ing at a diſtance from Nangnaſaqui; the 
No XXIL I. 


| 


24 deſcription of Japan. 
great mart for the Chin! Wiade and that 2 
attory 


of the Philippine and Molucca iſlands, is 
not ſo fit for the trade of thoſe places ; 
they brib'd the governor of Nanguaſaqui, 
and obtain'd a little iſland, within a 
musket ſhot of the land leading to that 
town, to be a fort of a warehouſe. This 
iſland, which Tavernier calls Kiſma, but 
others Diſnia, is only two miles in com- 
paſs, where none had liv'd for ſome time 
before, Here the preſident built a few 
houſes for the factors, but having inclos'd 
them all with a wall, he made, in the in- 
ſide, a ſtrong fortification, which could not 
only command a bridge built between 
the ifland and Bongo, but likewiſe 
the harbour of Nanguaſagui. But the 
governor to prevent any miſchief the 
might attempt againſt the town, made 
two forts at the end of the bridge, and put 
men into them to guard the pals; and at 
the ſame time iſſued forth an order, that all 
the Dutch who ſhould paſs the bridge to 
go to the town by day, ſhould, under 
the forfeiture of their lives, return to 
their quarters at night. 
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This vex'd the preſident; but having The pre- 
no cannon, he was forc'd to obey the or- {4 


ders. However, he ſent to the general at 
Batavia to ſend him eight braſs guns, 
in pieces, but ſo as they might be eaſily 
put together at Xiſina. Theſe were ſent 
to them in hogſheads ; but unluckily for 
the Dutch, a new governor having been 
ſent to Nanguaſaqui, before the guns ar- 
riv'd, and he ſending new officers to ſearch 
the ſhips, they weigh'd the hogſheads, 
and finding many of them of an uncom- 
mon weight, gave information of it to the 
governor, Who ſent to have them open'd, 
and finding the cannon, order'd them to 
be carry'd to Nanguaſaqui, and an ex- 
preſs was ſent to Jeddo, to give the em- 
peror advice of it. 

The preſident finding his plot miſcarry, 
took a journey to Jeddo, and before the 
governor's meſſenger arriv'd, he had, by 


gets can- 
non from 


Batavia, 


his intereſt, at court; an audience of the bur be- 
emperor, in which he told him, that the i di 


Dutch company at Batavia had order'd 


ſome braſs cannon of a new invention, 
which might be taken to pieces for the 
conveniency of carriage, and would ſerve 
him in good ſtead againſt his enemies. 
The emperor was pleas'd with the preſj- 
dent's complement, and order'd the guns 
to be ſent to Jeddo, and commanded the 
governor to ſhew kindneſs to the preſi- 
dent and the factors. 

Having got his head out of the nooſe 
for this time, he deſir'd the general at 
Batadia to ſend two ſhips to diſcover the 
coaſt of Japan, to ſee if there was any 
harbour ncar the gold mines towards the 
north. Accordingly, two ſhips were ſent, 

whe 


cover'd, 


X W ; : he 
him to make a preſent to his majeſty of ow ted 


pres 


they were 
a preſent 
to the 

emperor, 


- 


870 
The +. ho having ſail'd to the weſtward of 74 
Preights pan by the coaſt of Corea, found the 
raiſe ſtreights of Zanguar between Japan 
cover d. and Feſſo, by which they diſcover'd that 
7apan is an ifland, But after they had 
found, out two iſlands farther north than 
the ſtreights, which they calld the States 
and Company's iſlands, but very little 
known to this day, having coaſted about 
to Ai in the lat. of 38 on the caſt coaſt 
of Japan, where the gold mines are,they 
were overtaken by a ſtorm in fight of the 
Two gold mountains, the ſecond ſhip was ſplit 
Durch upon the rocks, and all the men were loſt: 
Pip : ff The admiral ſoon-after had the ſame fate, 
but the captain and 13 men eſcap'd upon 
Planks, and by {wimming. 

The natives of the place treated them 
civilly, but ſent them to Jedgo, which 
was about 300 miles. 

Impu- When he was brought before the em- 
dence of peror, having fram'd a handſome lye, 
e; which he had taught his people before 
f hand to prevent any contradiction, he 
told the emperor with a very grave face, 

that he was a Hollander, who had ſerv'd 

his king and country with ſome reputa- 

tion, and in ſome of the beſt poſts in the 

army; but one of the king of Hollaud's 

neareſt relations growing jealous of his 
reputation, and of his intereſt with his 
maſter, ſought to pick a quarrel with him, 

which he bore for ſome time, out of re- 

gard to his prince z but the other having 
affronted him publickly, he was forc'd to 

do himſelf juſtice; in which he had had 


* 


the misſortune to kill this relation of the 


king's, who having been one of the great- 
eſt princes of the blood, his friends not 
being able to procure his pardon, he had 
been ſorced to retire for ſome time. But 
not to be idle he had fitted two ſhips with 
400 of his own ſervants and dependants, 
with which he had come into the Indian 
ſeas, in order to chaſtiſe the pirates, who 
diſturb'd horieſt people who were going 
about their lawful trade. That having 
ſpent about a year in chaſe of them, and 
his pilots not being well acquainted with 
the ſeas, a violent tempeſt had driven him 
he did not know where, till at laſt the 
two ſhips were caſt away upon the coaſt 
of his majeſty's kingdom, where, altho' 
he had had conſiderable loſs, he thought 
himſelf abundantly happy in having the 
honour to ſee ſo powerful and generous a 
prince, who could not but ſhew compaſ- 
ſion to the diſtreſs'd. 
Procures This formal ftory told with a becom 
a faveur- ing grace, mov'd the emperor, and all 


2 who were about him; ſo that our Don 

from the 21ixot admiral was regal'd by his majeſty, 

emperor, according to the rank he aſſum'd; and 
was ſent, with all his company, in that 
character, at the emperor's charge, in a 
very magnificent manner to Ni. 
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preſident, they made themſelves very 


ſea, threatning to ſink them, if they of- 


| cluſion from the Japan trade, unleſs the 


Bobk II 
When he had been a while with the 


merry with the admiral's impudence, and 
the credulity of the court at Jeddo. But 
they did not advert to a Japaneſe ſer- 
vant of the preſident's, who underſtand- 
ing Dutch, had heard moſt of their con- 
verſation. This ſervant having been ill 
as'd by his maſter, ſoon after, run away 
from him, and going to the governor of 
Nanguaſaqui, difcover'd the converſation 
he had heard between the preſident and 
the . pretended hero; the governor, think- 
ing the emperor's honour concerry'd in re- 
venging the impoſture, ſent the young 
man tq Jeddo, with an account of what 
he had reveal'd to him. The emperor was |. ;;, 
ſo inrag'd to have been ſo infolently treat- cee. 
ed by the Dutchman, that he ſent to % 
have him and his train ſent back priſoners 2 
to him, and order'd that no Dutch ſhip to "he 
ſhould be admitted into the road at Xi e. 
ma till he had time to examine the truth 3 
oi the cheat. ; 4 
But ſome of the courtiers whom the 
preſident had gain'd to his intereſt by 
bribes, diſpatch'd an expreſs to him of the 
order ſent to the governor, which having 
reach'd him before the emperor's courier 
arriv'd, he ſent away the admiral to Ba- 
tavia before the governor had receiv'd 
his inſtructions. | 
He was not gone a week, when three 
Dutch ſhips arriving in the bay, the go- 
vernor ſent them an order to keep out at 


ſer'd to drop an anchor, or to land either 
men or goods. The prelident, ſeeming to 
be ſurpriz d at this proceeding, altho? he 
knew the reaton of it, went to expoſtu- 
late with the goyernor, who receiving 
him with a ftern countenance told him, 
the emperor was no ſtranger to the tricks 
of him and his countrymen, and that he 
had received orders to ſuffer no Dutch 
ſhip to have any comnierce with Japan, 
till the villain whom he now took for a ſpy, Ibe cn. 
was ſent to him to be puniſh'd as he had pero d. 
deſerv'd : and he told him farther, that if ge 
in a reaſonable time he were not ſent to |;;1 , 
Jeddo, he had orders to crucify him and te deli 
all his company, and to throw their ef- ver 
fects into the 1ca, 

This ſmart declaration alarm'd the 
preſident, and therefore having obtain'd 
liberty to write to Batavia by the ſhips 
then upon the coaſt, he repreſented to the 
general the danger he was in, and, what 
was of greater conſequence, the utter ex- 


admiral were ſent back forthwith. 

The general, having receiv'd this let- 
ter, call'd a council, in which, after ma- 
ture deliberation, it was agreed to give 
up the heroe. But he, refuſing to go, (as 
indeed it was not uſt or reaſonable to 
oblige 
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blige him) got their teachers and the mob 
of his ſide, and he had like to have prov'd 
a general, in good earneſt, to the demo- 
liſhing the government at Batavia, it one 
of the teachers, who was againſt his being 
forced to go, had not perſuaded him to 
venture his perſon, rather than he ſhould 
be the occaſion of the deſtruction of the co- 
lony. By the arguments he us'd to him, 
the admiral ſubmitted to go back to Ja- 
an, upon condition that they ſhould tend 
Him in the manner he propos'd, and re- 
ward him, if he ſucceeded. i 
The council defir'd him to make his 
demands, which were, that he ſhonld 
have two {hips magnificently fitted out, 
which were to carry him and his train to 
Bongo. His train was, to conſiſt of 50 
choten men, each of which ſhould have 
three ſutes of cloaths of the richeſt ſtuff 
that Batavia could afford ; that he ſhould 
havea ſervice of gold, and another of fil- 
ver plate, with 50,000 crowns for ſup- 
porting the charge of his journey alter he 
landed in Japan; that all his other equi- 
page ſhould be proportionable, at the 
charge of the company; and that all 
who went along with him, as well his 
50 attendants as the people belonging 
to the ſhips, ſhould, beſore the Japaneſes, | 
ſhew him the reſpe& due to a perſon of 
great quality. . 
The council having agreed tv all his 
demands, he was fitted out to his heart's 
deſire, and with his two ſtately veſſels, 
(which for painting and gilding look'd 


he arriv'd at Nanguaſaqui. The gover- 
not was ſurpriz'd at his arrival in that 
manner, and ſent an expreſs to court, and 
in a ſhort time had orders to bring him a- 
ſhore, and to ſend him with a guard to 
Jeddo ; but the governor having inform'd 
the emperor in what manner he was come, 
and the preſident having written to his 
friends at court; that the admiral had 
not been compell'd to return, but had 
come back out of a punctilio of honour, 
the emperor order'd that he ſhould be 
treated like a perſon of quality, and 
guarded as if it were to do him honour, 
rather than to ſecure him. | 
Upon his arrivalat Jeddo, he appear'd 
in 4 magnificent dreſs, with his 50 gen- 
tlemen in one of their fine ſutes, which 
made ſuch a figure as drew the whole city 
to gaze at them at his firſt entry into 
it, where he ſtaid two moriths before he 
had an audience; during which time, he 
kept open houſe, and liv'd like the 
man he gave himſelf out fo be: But 
at the ſame time he apply'd hiniſelf to 
learn the language of the county. 

At laſt, the cmperor having appointed 
a day fgr his audience, our heroe (who in 


ſome reſpects really deferv'd the name) 


| A deſcription of Japan: 


dreſs'd himſelf and his retinne in their 
richeſt ſures, which they had reſery'd, de- 
ſignedly, for that occaſion. At his firſt 
appearance the emperor ſeem'd to be an- 
gry, and told him, by his interpreter, 
that he had been inform'd that he was of 
mean birth, and was a ſpy and an impo- 
ſtor, and therefore he was determin'd to 
puniſh him. When the interpreter had 
explain'd this to him, he did not change 
his countenance, but with great reſolution 
made anſwer © That his majeſty being a 
potent prince, ought to be eſteem'd 


** A protector of the unfortunate. That, 
cc 


* cern'd at his having been perſecuted in 


his eſtate and employments, as to have 
his honour attack'd, and that fo great 
and generous a prince as his majeſty, 
ſhould be perſuaded to believe calum- 
nies to the prejudice of his, as yet un- 
tainted, reputation. But, he had one 
comfort left, which was, that fortune, 
however ſhe had perſecuted him, could 
not force him to do any thing unwor- 
thy of his birth. That the firſt time 
he had the honour” to appear beſore his 
majeſty, it was owing to winds and 
ſtorms; and if he had then been guil- 
ty of any crime, he would not have re- 
turn'd, at hismajeſty's command, when 
no body had power to force him to it. 
But he could not but lament his misfor- 
tune, in not being able to anſwer the 
accuſations of his enemies, before his 
majeſty, becauſe he was ignorant of the 
language: But, if his majeſty would 
pleaſe to allow him 8 months to learn 
their language, if then he would grant: 
him a hearing, with his accuſers face to 
face, if he did not make his own inno- 
cence appear to the confuſion of his c- 
nemies, he would ſubmit to be thought, 
what he moſt ſcorn'd to be, an impo- 
ſtor. ” | | 
This ſpeech pronounced with an aſſu- 
rance, which, it might be thought, no- 
thing but innocence and truth could in- 
ſpire, furpriz'd the emperor, eſpecially his 
deſiring 8 months to learn the language, 
which time he readily granted him, and 
order'd that he ſhould be honourably 
treated, 8 | 
The admiral bchav'd himſelf with fo 
much prudence aſter this, and by his na- 
tural good ſenſe and affability, got fo 
much into the good graces of thenobility, 
not without ſome aſliftance of his libera- 
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lity, that they were at as much pains to 


teach him the languague, as his maſters 
were, and by the good account they gave 
oi his conduct, and of his underſtanding, 
the emperor ſent often for him, and ask'd 
him, at firſt, by his interpreter, but at- 
terwards by word of mouth, without an 
interpreter, many things relating to the 


government, 


III 
ſpeech to 
to the em- 


for his part, he was not ſo much con- Peron. 


— 
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ther; he immediately ſends a waiter a- 
board, Who ſtays till the up comes to 
an anchor. Then officers are ſent to take 
an inventory of the cargo, with the name 
of every perſon aboard, which the maſter 
moſt give, deſcribing, in writing, their 
age and ſtature, together with their qua- 
lity, and office. The governor, in the 
mean time, ſends an expreſs to court, and 
apon the return of that, the men are all 
call'd aſhore, to anſwer to their names and 
deſcriptions, and the ſhip is ſearch'd, leſt 
any ſhould ſtay aboard. When they have 
done this, they let them go aboard, and 


678" 
government, laws, war, trade and man- 
ners of the ſeveral kingdoms of Europe; 
in all which converſations, he acquitted 
himſelf ſo to the emperor's liking, that 
he was never better pleas'd than in his 
company: And believing every thing he 
Laid, he order'd the Japaneſe ſervant who 
had been his accuſer to be put to death, 
as a falſe traitor, 

After this execution, our heroc had no- 
thing to fear; but having a mind to re- 
tire with flying colours from Jeddo, he 
pretended that his friends had made his 
peace at home, and therefore defir'd leave 


togo to Batavia, which being granted, 

he was honourably conducted to Nan- 

guaſaqui, at the emperor's charge, having 

recciy'd preſents from him beyond the va- 

lue of his expences whilſt he ſtaid at 
Jeddo. | 

He ar. He was receiv'd at Batavia with open 

rives t arms, and had all the plate beſtowed up- 

Batavia. on him which he had carried with him, 

as a reward of his ſer vice. But the clean- 

eſt piece of management, for which he 

deſerv'd all the honours he met with from 

the generous emperor of Japan, was, that 

414 from Soing ſoon after to Amſterdam, in a very 

+hence to good condition, he enter'd a proceſs againſt 

Holland, the Eaſt-India company, before the States 

of Holland, for their barbarity in obli- 

ging him to return to Japan, to the evi- 

dent danger of his life ; and recover'd a 

2 conſiderable ſum of money by way of da- 

N mages, for which the company were ob- 

damages lig d to pay him intereſt till it was diſ- 

ef the charg'd. 

comp. I hope the reader will forgive this long 

relation of a ſtory, which, as it is divert- 

in itſelf, gives us an idea of the juſtice of 

the Dutch, at leaſt in the Indies, when 

their God Mammon is concern'd. But to 

return to the Dutch trade at Japan. 

By what has been already ſaid, it ap- 

pears that they became maſters of the 

trade of that country by the ſame honeſt 

methods they had us'd to get that of For- 

meſa, Amboyna, and Polaroon, and like- 

wite of Sumatra and Java, together 

with the Celebes, Ternate and Tidor. And 

Tavernier ſays, that about the time that 

the ſtory above related happen'd (which 

muſt have been between 1630 and 1640, 

for he names no date) the Dutch had, in 

the Indian ſeas 140 ſhips, part men of 

war, and part merchant men, but all ſhips 

of torce, on board which they had 6000 

men. 

He But with all this power, they were ſtill 

Dutch kept to hard meat in 7a an. For, be- 

Aer A ſides the check which the forts of Nan- 

v4. - guaſaqui were upon them, as ſoon as any 

Japan. ſhip arrives there, before ſhe reaches the 

bay, of which the goyernor is inform'd, 

by watches ſent to the neighbouring hills, 


they bring in their accounts, 


at the ſame time, the governor orders 
the ſails, guns, ſmall arms, and ammu- 
nition; to be ſent to his arſenal, - and the 
hatches are ſeal'd up. No ſhip can have 
any communication with another, nor a- 
ny of them with the factory, till the per- 
ſon, appointed by the merchants, to cat- 
ry the emperor's preſent from the compa- 
ny, ſhall return from Jeddo, with takes 
up above 3 months, during which time, 
they are furniſh'd with proviſions from 
Nangueſaqui, but they who carry them 
dare not go aboard, nor receive their mo- 
ney for the proviſions, till the order for 
breaking bulk is publiſh'd, and then 


When the emperor's permiſſion is pub- 
liſh'd, the hatches are open'd, and the 
company's goods are carried aſhore, and 
view'd at the cuſtom-houſe, and ſo carried 
to the Dutch warehouſe, the invoice and 
prices of the different goods being affix'd 
to the gate of the city leading to the 
bridge, and only fix weeks time allow'd 
to trade with the citizens. Six of every 
ſhip's crew are ſuffer'd to go aſhore to trade 
for themſclves, and thoſe of their compa» 
nions aboard, for four days only. 
What they ſell here, are filk and cot- i 
ton ſtuffs, great quantities of ſilks of all 
colours unwrought, deers skins, hemp, Japan. 
linnen and woollen cloth, eſpecially ſcar- 
let, ſugar, quick-ſilver, ivory, ſpices of 
all ſorts, China- ware, and fiſh-skins, which, 
by Varenins's deſcription of it, ſeems to 
be what we call Chagreen. 

In return for theſe goods, they have 
white rice, much valued in all the other = 10 
parts of the Indies, being much better ,j,n. 
than their own: But the far greater part 
of their merchandize 1s paid in bullion, 
being bars of ſilver of about 5 and 10 
crowns value, or ſome ſmaller, but all of 
them according to what they weigh, ſome 
gold, and precious ſtones, but not in 
great quantity. PFarenins ſays, they 
had gold and filver coin a great ma- 
ny years ago, of different ſizes and value; 
but the emperor Comboſamma finding 
that the merchants committed great frauds 
in that way of commerce, call'd in all the 


during the ſeaſon of ſhipping coming thi- 


gold and filyer coin, and ſuffer'd no mo- 


ney 


for 
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ney to paſs but braſs or copper money; 


the gold and ſilver going according to 


their weight. 8 

When the fix weeks allowed the Dutch 
for trading with the merchants at Nan- 
guaſagui, or rather with the governor, 
(for he engroſſes moſt of the trade, and 
manages it by his brokers) are expir'd, 
then they are ſhut up in their iſland, 
where they live the reſt of the / year with- 
out daring to paſs the bridge without a 
ſpecial licerice from the governor. But 
to make their time leſs tedious, they pur- 
chaſe as many girls as every one thinks he 
can manage. With thoſe they divert 
themſelves till the fleet returns again. 

There is very little to be ſaid of their 
learning in Japan which ſeems the more 
unaccountable from the character which 
the jeſuites give of their quick apprehen- 
ſion and docible temper. But Varenius, 
I believe very juſtly, , obſerves, that the 
fathers have often ſpoken very hyperbo- 
lically in giving accounts of nations newly 
found out, or newly converted to the 
Chriſtian Faith. For, as far as we have 
been inform'd with any truth, all the 
learning known or taught in their acade- 
mics, which are the convents of the Bon- 
Si, is reading and writing, a way of caſt- 
ing accounts with firings and beads, a 
ſmattering of aſtronomy, which, like the 
other Indian nations, they peryert to 
aſtrology and fortune-telling, a ſmall 
knowledge in medicine, but without any 
foundation of phylicks, or the Knowledge 
of natural philoſophy. 

Their language is different from that 
of China, which may be one argument a- 
gainſt their having come from thence ; 
and they are the only people who imitate 
the Chineſes in their character and man- 
ner of writing from the top to the bottom 
of the page, and their writing is under- 
ſtood by the Chineſes, altho' their lan- 
guage is not; which, altho' it be a para- 
dox, may be eaſily accounted for. Sup- 
poſe one certain figure were agreed upon 


to repreſent the ſun or moon, thoſe cha- 


racters would be equally underſtood by 
an Engliſhman, a Frenchman, or an Ita- 
tian, altho' the Engliſhman (ſuppoſing 
Him to underſtand no language but his 
own) would not know what the others 
meant by la ſoleil and la lune, or il ſole 
and Ja luna, no more than they could di- 
vine that te ſun and the moon were the 
ſame words in Engliſh. The Chineſe and 
Japaneſe writing conſiſting of characters 
for whole words, if they arc underſtood 
by both nations, altho' their tongues are, 
at preſent, different, it ſeems to be a yery 
ſtrong pteſumption that they were once 
one nation. | 3 
The Japaneſes are good mechanicks, 
eſpecially in joinets work, as appears from 
No. XXII. 2. | 
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the curious cabinets, and other things of 
that kind we haye from thence. But, as the 
greateſt beauty of thoſe pieces of work, 
conſiſts in the colour and yarniſh; which, 
from the country, is commonly known by 
the name of TJapanning, it may not be 
amiſs to tell the reader how it is done. 
The Lack or gum of which it is com- 


pos'd is a juice whieh diſtills lowly from 4 %. 


certain tree that grows there, of which 
they do not tell us the name. The bark 
of this tree being cut, they faſten a pot to 
the hole, and when the ſap firſt drops out 
of the tree, it is like cream, both for co- 
lour and conſiſtency; but when it is ex- 
pos'd to the air, and eſpecially when it is 
put into a bowl in a ſmall quantity, and 
ſtir'd with a piece of ſmooth iron for 24 
hours, it grows thick, and as black as 
ebony, Whilſt they are ſtirring it, they 
put to it a certain quantity of wood aſhes 
finely ſifted. When it is thus prepar'd 
they lay it on very ſmooth with a bruſh, 
upon the wood they deſign to colour, and 
ſetting it to dry in the ſun, the colourin 

becomes harder than the wood itſelf. 
When itis quite dry, they rub it with a 
imcoth ſtone and water, till it be like a 
looking-glaſs; and after all put your var- 
niſh upon it. The varniſh is made of tur- 
pentine and a curious fort of oyl which I 
know not the name of, but they boil 
them to a ſufficient conſiſtency, and ſo 


waſh your lacker'd wood over with it. 


— 


But if you would have your wood ja- 
pan'd red, you muſt mix the lack 
with the colour pounded fine, and laid 
on with an even hand, which is the great 
art, as well as beauty of japanning. If 
you would have gold or ſilver japan, 
draw the draughts, whether flowers, 
birds, Sc. with a pencil dip'd in varniſh, 
upon the lack, and let it alone till it be- 


gins to dry: Then lay on your leaf gold 


or ſilver, and aſter a while rub it over with 


a dry bruſh, and no more of the gold will 


ſtick than the pencil touch'd; ſo that you 
have the ſame that was drawn before the 
gold went on. : 


Another great art they have in tem- 
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Tap ans 


Sword 


pering ſteel, 16 that we are told that one of blades. 


their broad {words will cut in two any of 
the ſame ſize, made in Europe or in any 
other part of Aſia, at one ſtroke. Vare- 
nius lays, they melt the metal in a veſſel 
ſtop'd with clay, and the droſs falling to 
the ſides of the veſſel, they take the me- 
tal out with a ladle, and when it is cold, 
form it to what they will. Of this they 
make their ſwords and daggers. 

They are likewiſe ſaid to have had 
the art of printing long before it was found 
out in Europe, which, if true, 15 another 
great preſumption of their deriving their 
origine from Ching. 
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The, UNIVERSAL 
As to the government of thoſe ſeveral 
iſlands, which all together make up the 


je empire of Japan, it is undet one mo- 
narch, whom the Europeans call the 
emperor of Japan, to diſtinguiſh him 


from the lords of the ſeveral iſlands of 
which the whole is compos'd; which 
lords, atho' they are ſubject to the em- 
eror, have the title of kings given them 
5 all our writers. Theſe kings, or 
lords, are ſo much under ſubjection to the 
emperor, that Varenius ſays, he can, 
for any ſmall fault, deprive them of their 
kingdoms or lordſhips, baniſh them the 
empire, confine them to any ifland-under 
his dominions, confiſcate their eſtates, or 
put them to death. | 
the Dairi The firſt race of emperors, as they 
abſolute ho write of Japan tell us, from their 
emperors. chronicles, were call'd Dairi, who were 
hereditary princes, and, according to the 
caſtern cuſtom, were not only revercnced 
as abſolute monarchs, but worſhip'd as 
Demi-Gods ; infomuch that there was not 
known to have been any rebellion or in- 
ſurrection, from the firſt ſettling of the 
empire, to the X VIth century. 

This Dairo was in ſuch veneration, 
that it was not lawful to let his feet touch 
the ground, nor was his head ever expos'd 
to the ſun or open air; nor did he ever 
cut his hair or his nails, becauſe they 
thought it ſacrilege to take any thing 
from him which nature had given him. 
And he never ate twice out of the ſame 
veſſel, nor had his meat prepar'd twice in 
the ſame pot. All which is obſery'd to 
this day, 

The principal officer under him was the 

TheCubo general of the army, whom they call'd the 
general Cubo, who was generally the Dairo's ad 
ſon, if he had one. But one of the Dairi 
happening to have a zd fon whoſe mother 
was a favourite, he join'd the two ſons 
together in the Cubo's offiee, which they 
were to execute alternately, every one 
for three years. This was the occaſion of 
the firſt rebellion againſt the emperor, 
For one of the brothers having made a 
party among the nobility to ſupport him 
in his office, in oppoſition to his brother; 
when the 3 years were expir'd, he refus'd 
to lay down his batoon, but drew up 
part of the forces to maintain his poſt by 
arms, The Dairo being lurpriz'd at this 
unheard of contempt of his authority, and 
by his own fon, ſent to one of his tributa- 
ry Kings to come to Meaco with all the 
force he could quickly raiſe, to cruſh 
this cockatrice in the ſhell, The vaſſal 
obey'd, and with ſmall difficulty got the 
better of the rebel Cubo, who, by the loſs 
of his life, made way for his father's re- 
covering his authority, as was believ'd. 
But the other brother, who was mow 


makes an 
inſurrec- 
tion, 


elf ſo in the minds of the ſoldiery, and fo 
cajol'd the nobility, that, after his fa- 
ther's death, he uſurp'd the government, 
in prejudice of his elder brother, to whom 
he left the palace and a conſiderable reye- ich, 
nue to ſupport him in a royal manner. 
But the elder brother having too much 
ſpirit to give up his right, created a new 
Cubo; and ſuch was the reyerence that all 
ranks of people had for the Dairo, that 
the ſoldiers no longer obey'd the rebel, 


rection was quieted, like the 
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ucceede. 
by a 24, 


but declar'd for him who had the em 
ror's commiſſion, and this ſecond inſur- 
firſt, by 

the death of the author. 
But as rebellion when it once gets poſ- 
ſeſſion of people's minds is not eaſy root- 
ed out, this new Cubo entertain'd thoughts 
of perſecting what his predeceſſors had 
begun, but with more art and cunning, 
For, he underhand ſpirited up the tribu- 
tary kings to ſhake off the Dairo's yoke, 
as an impoſition upon them. And in a 
ſhort time his plot ſucceeded fo well, that 
the whole empire was up in arms; the 
Cubo intending to fiſh in the troubled 
waters ; but he fail'd in his attempt. For, 
All things going into confuſion, a pri- 
vate ſoldier call'd Tayko, unheard of be- 
fore, but of a bold ſpirit and undaunt- 
ed courage, having got 50 ſoldiers under 
his command, made expeditious marches, 
perhaps at firſt only with a deſign to 
inrich himfelf with plunder : but his bra- 
very and good luck ſoon brought him 
into credit, and people flock'd to him 
from all quarters, fo that in a ſhort time , 
he had an army ſtrong enough to en- dier « 
counter with any one of the cheftains in /7: 
the iſlands. ume 
We are not told what became of the 
rebel Cubo, at leaſt Varenius does not 
tell us; but it is to be ſuppos'd he met 
with the reward of his treachery. For, 
Tayko manag'd his affairs ſo well, ſome- 
times defeating one army, ſometimes ano- 
ther, that in the ſpace of 3 years he 
brought all Japan under his obedience, 
and the Dairo, finding himſelf no way in 
a condition to oppoſe him, declar'd him 
emperor of Japett and the new uſurper 
leaving to the Dairo his palace in Mea- 
co, all the enſigns of royalty, and a conſi- 
derable income to ſupport his dignity, he 
and his poſterity are a kind of popes in 
Japan; and the emperors are oblig'd to 
go every three years to pay their reſpects 
to the Dairo, and to make him rich pre- 
ſents, as a ſort of acknowledging their 
holding the empire of him. 
_ This remarkable revolution happen'd 
about the end of the X VIth century, and 
I wiſh my friends the jeſuites had no finger 
in the pye, for it is very remarkable, 
that there never had been any thing that 
look'd like rebellion in Japan, as far 


general, without a rival, eſtabliſh'd him- 


| back. 
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back as their hiſtory goes, before thoſe 
fathers went thither ; and they had not 
been there 40 years, when there happen'd 
three rank rebellions, the laſt of which 
utterly ſubverted the government, and 
ſet a private ſoldier on the throne of their 
ancient monarchs. 

Tayko having thus obtain'd the impe- 


His po* rial crown, as he was a man of good un- 


* 
— 


derſtanding, he was ſufficiently aware, 
that the nobility thought it an affront 
upon them to be ſubject to a king ſprung 
from the dunghill; and not knowing how 
far that might carry them, he contrived 
to give them other work to do. He there- 
fore ſummon'd the kings and lords whom 
he ſuſpected moſt, to appear with an ar- 
my of 60,000, and, having beforc-hand 
provided tranſports for them, he oblig'd 
them to embark for Corea, which he told 
them he delign'd to make a province of 
his empire, and commanding them not to 
return till they had conquer'd every foot 
of it. 

When they were arriv'd at Corea, they 
found more difficulty in the enterprize 
than Tayko had told them of, and, as his 
plot was not ſo much to ſubdue Corea, as 
fo get rid of the lords, his recruits were 
only ſuch as might protract the war. So 
that after they had ſpent ſome years in 
that country, they began to long for 
their iamilies; but, knowing they durſt 
not return to Japan without doing what 
they came for, they redoubled their fury, 
and carried fire and ſword wherever they 
went. The poor Coreaus, finding them- 
ſelves hard preſs'd, ſent an ambaſſador to 
Japan, who, knowing that the army at 
Corea only ſtaid for fear of Tayko, and 
that he kept them there out of fear of 
them, he determin'd (when he could not 
bring him to a reaſonable peace) to do 
that ſervice to his country as to take the 
tyrant out of the world; but having no 
means to compaſs it but by accompanying 
him in his death, he prepar'd a poiſon 
which carried them both off in a few hours; 

As ſoon as the news of his death ar- 
riv'd at Corea, the army thought no more 
of the conqueſt of that country, but 
came directly to their own provinces, 
waiting to ſee what turns the affairs, of 
the ſucceſſion would take. 

Tayko having left one ſoh of ſix years 
old, had appointed Ougoſchio, a nobleman, 


to be his tutor, and had made him ſwear, 


that he ſhould ſet his fon upon the throne 
at the age of 15. And to perform it, he 
had given on obligation written with his 
blood. Omgoſchio then commenc'd regent 
with common conſent; But as, perhaps, 


| he did not think an oath, ot any other ſe- 


curity, given to a Tyrant and an Uſurper, 
was of force, (and, had he endeavour'd 


the reſtoration of his lawful prince, he had 
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cerainly judg'd right) he was no ſooner 
poſſeſs d of the adminiſtration, but he 
manag'd his power to ſettle his own family 
upon the throne, deſigning, by a new 
uſurpation, to deſtroy the old. And, al- 
tho" he had given his daughter in mar- 
riage to his young pupil Fidery, when the 
time came that he had ſworn to ſet him 
upon the throne, he attack'd him in his 
palace, and, tetting fire to it, burnt the 
young man, with his mother and ſuch as 
adher'd to him, both noblemen and ladies, 
to aſhes; and, having put to death, in 
cool blood, all ſuch as he ſuſpected to be 
averſe to him, he got himſclf declar'd em- 
peror, This happen'din 1616. And, 
altho* he did not long enjoy his violent and 
uſurp'd poſſeſſion, (for, being old, he 
died a year after) yet his ſon Combo, or 
Comboſamma, ſucceeded him, and was 
the father of Chiongon, who began his 
reign in 1681. | 


Having thus given a ſhort account of 


the revolution of Japan, we ſhall as briefly The form 
of the go- 


treat of the form of their government. 

We have already obſerv'd that the 
emperor is abſolute. But he commits the 
adminiſtration to four chief lords; and 
when any cauſe of conſequence comes be- 
fore them, they muſt give an account of it 
to the emperor ; but if, after he has given 
his opinion about it, they ſhould offer 
any reaſon againſt it, they may prepare to 
remove to ſome other country, if he ſhall 


be ſo indulgent as to leaye them their 
heads. 


Beſides thefe, he has other counſellors, 
whom he chuſes out of a multitude of no- 
bility who live always in the palace, and 
continue there as hoſtages for the good be- 
haviour of their fathers, who are kings or 
lords of provinces, or have other poſts of 
honour and profit in the different iſlands 
or provinces, 

Of thoſe who are bred in the palace, 
whoſe qualifications he is well acquainted 
with, he ſends one to every king and go- 
vernor, with a letter, expreſſing the care 
he has of their proſperity and eaſc, which 
he cannot better expreſs than by ſending 
the preſent worthy lord to aſſiſt them in 
their counſels, Upon the receipt of this 
letter, the king or governor muſt receive 
this royal ſpy as the greateſt mark of the 
emperor's fayour, and nothing can be done 
without him; and he is oblig'd to give an 
exact account of all to his majeſty; by 
which means, he knows every thing that 
paſſes thro' the whole empire in a very 
ſhort time, 

But the governtnent of the cities is moſt 
exact, and at the ſame time very eaſy. 
As every ſtreet has a gate at each end of 
it, which is ſhut cvery night, there are 
two offices anſwering to our juſtices of the 
peace in every ſtrect, and one high con- 

ſtable, 
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fable, who are to judge of civil cauſes, 
and to give an account of them. But e- 
very five houſes are under a conſtable of 
their own, who is oblig'd to give up the 
names of all the families underhis inſpecti- 
on, with all the changes that happen in 
them by deaths or marriages, as alſo their 
behaviour from time to time, to the high 
conſtable. He muſt ſend theſe informati- 
ons to the mayor of the city; who takes 
cognizance of all ſmaller crimes, and pu- 
niſhes them as he thinks juſt ;* but all 
matters of great importance he remits to 
the governor of the city immediately ap- 
pointed by the emperor. Thus all affairs 
of the city are, by the conſtable of the 
five houſes, brought to the high conſtable 
of the ſtreet; from him to the mayor; 
ſent by him to the governor, and by the 
governor communicated to the emperor's 
counſellors, who are oblig'd to give him 
an account of every thing that is new, and 
worth his while to know. 

The provinces or tributary kiugdoms 
are goyern'd by their own lords or kings, 
but in ſubordination to the emperor, and, 
as we have ſaid, by the aſſiſtance of a mi- 
niſter tent by him to every one of them. 
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We likewiſe took notice, that all the 


litter, and others after and on each ſide of 
it; but at ſuch a convenient diſtance, as 
to allow the great officers of the palace 
to be near his majeſty, whether he is on 
horſeback or in his litter. 

This proceſſion is made in ſuch order, 
that it is a glorious ſhew, and yet is per- 
form'd with ſuch ſilence, that there is 
not the leaſt noiſe to be heard, the people 
being oblig'd either to retire to their 
houſes, or to proſtrate themſelyes as the 
emperor paſles by. 

Varenius farther tells us, that, as to 
name and appearance, the Dairo would 
ſeem to be the firſt man in Japan; for 


palace at Meaco. 
confin'd to that palace; for, even the 
governor of the town is appointed by 
the emperor. And, as we obſery'd be- 
fore, the Dairo's power is rather ſpiritual 
than temporal. 

Next in dignity to the emperor are, 1. 
21 Kings, who, our author ſays, ought 
rather to be call'd Lords, to whom their 
own ſubjects ſhew the greateſt reverence, 
putting their hands to the ground as 


they accoſt them. 2. Next theſe are the 


he is ſery'd in greater ſtate, and with more Dp 
reverence, than the emperor, within his of digni- 


But his authority is h. 


Boot IL 


23 Kings and lords were oblig'd to ſpend the 
kinzs cre half of the year at Jeddo, where there are 
half the palaces built for them in the ad incloſure. 
year © The empire is divided for this purpoſe, 


4 chief counſellors formerly mention'd: 
3. Six princes, but whether he means 
princes of the blood, or perſons to whoſe 
office that title is given, I cannot tell. 


a 
eddo. and the one half, viz. thoſe towards the 
north and eaſt, come at a certain time, 
and when they have ſtaid fix months, 


they are reliev'd, like a guard, by the 


kings and lords of the ſouth and weſt, the 
one withdrawing to make room for the 
others. And all theſe come with a great 
retinue, which is a yaſt expence to them, 
Our author ſays, that the lord of Firaudo, 
(where the Engliſh had once a factory) 
altho' he is one of the leaſt among their 
kings, never appears at 7eddo without 
a train of zoo men and women. And 
when he comes there he augments them to 
1000, | 

Theſe kings employ themſelyes in 
building or repairing their palaces; and, 
upon the building a new palace, they 
make one particular gate for the emperor, 
which is ſhut as ſoon as made, till he 
vouchſaſes to go toſee the houſe, where he 
is ſumptuouſly feaſted, and at his going 
away, the gate is ſnut up never to be o- 
pen d again, for he never goes twice to 
any palace but his own. 


4. The knights and barons, who are on- 
ly 17. 5. The barons who are not 
knights, and are 90 in number. 6. 41 
Lords of an inferior dignity. 7. The 
clergy, of whom we ſhall treat under the 
head of religion. 8. The nobility, (by 
which term every language but the Eng- 
liſb underſtands gentlemen) who are with- 
out number. 9. The ſoldiery, who were 
not gentlemen before they came into the 
army. 

Our author ſays, they allow no honour 
to merchants, which they are not ſingular 
in; we are not ſtrangers to that ridiculous 
pride, attended with poverty, in ſome 
countries in Europe, Where your gentle- 
men (forſooth) pretend to deſpiſe mer- 
chants, becauſe they have not ſenſe to 
know the advantage of commerce, and 


tribute to the riches of their country by 
hazarding theirlives to many dangers which 
merchants are ſubje& to. The Japaneſes, 
indeed, are ſaid to have a better reaſon (if 
it were true) for deſpiſing merchants, vi. 


had rather beg like gentlemen, than con- 


1% order When the emperor goes abroad, either 
.£:- em- A horſeback or in a litter, all the vaſſal 
5% Kings and lords go firſt, and are follow'd 
Seins, by the firſt regiment of guards, compos'd 
KHT. » *y 0 . 
| | of the ſons of the nobility by concubines, 
1 | who cannot inherit their tather's eſtates by | Europe, as L think they ought to be, I have 
i law. Then comes the emperor, furround- | ſo good an opinion of merchants, as to 
ed by 2 or 3000 guards, ſome before the belie ye, that they would be ſo . 
looſing 


that they look upon them to be addicted 
to lying and filthy lucre, which they think 
cauſe enough to degrade them from any 
rank or pretence to honour. If ſuch crimes 
were able to degrade men from honours in 
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1ofing any rank, that they ſhould quickly , education, they might even buy the 
ſee 3 who think themſelves above | Dutch out of the ſpice iſlands, and make 


them at preſent, turn'd down to a lowcr |all their neighbours upon the continent 
degree. | tributary to them. 
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As the charges are very great which 
both the emperor and his vaſſals are 
at, the reyenues are more than propor- 
tionable, and, altho* Mr. Salmon may 


We have already faid, that the go- 
vernors of provinces and the goyernors of 
cities, with the mayors, are the judges in 
criminal caſes, And indeed their ſentences 


The re. be in the right, that, perhaps, a cypher | are very ſevere; for, they condemn to 1 pu- 
bens may 2 added by a miſtake of | death for the ſmalleſt crimes, particularly —_ 


criminal; 
IM tranſcriber, in one place, I can ſcarcely | 
believe that Varenius, (for whoſe exact- 
neſs I have a great regard) who hath gi- 
ven us a particular lift of the reyenues of 
Japan in parcels, ſhoulfl have been mi- 
aken in a cypher in 130 different ſums, 
The fame account is almoſt tranſcrib'd 
from him in the firſt yolume of the col- 
lection printed by Churchill, only with 
this difference, that Varenius's computa- 
tion is in Florins, and the other in Corkiens 
of Japan; and there being 10 Forms in a 
Cockien, Varenius's ſume are every where 
10 times as great as the other, altho' of 
equal value. We ſhall not trouble our 
readers with an account of the ſeveral 
ſums, mention'd by theſe authors, as paid 
to the ſeveral kings, dukes, or lords; 
we ſhall only obſerve from Varenius, that 
there are 21 Kings, who haye from 11 
millions of flozins yearly to 3 millions; 
that is, one has 11, others 7, 6, 4, and 
3 millions, according to the entent or 
riches of their provinces. There are five 
Dukes, and as many Princes, whole ſtated 
allowance is from 3 to 2 millions yearly. 
Fifteen Knights Lords, and two im- 
perial Governors of caſtles, who have 
between a million and an half and a 
million of florins. Above 120 Lords, 
28 Counſellors, and governors of caſtles, 
from $00,000, gradually down to 
T00,0000 How much is allow'd the 
Dairo we are not told, but it is yer 
conſiderable. For the expence of the 
emperor's palace, and of the heir of the em- 
pire, there are allow'd 40 millions of flo- 
rins. For the pay of thoſe ſoldiers, who 
are all gentlemen, 50 millions. So that 
all together, by Parenius's computation, 
amounts to 283,450,000 florins, which, 
if the cockien is 18 ſhillings, as the 
computer in Churchill makes it, the 
ſum is 15,310,500 J. which the em- 
| peror of Japan lays out yearly, But 


ſtealing, or cheating, even in the ſmalleſt 
inſtances, are puniſh'd by death. Bur, in 
great crimes, the death of the criminal is 
not enough, for they murder all his ncar- 
eſt male relations, at how great diſtance 
ſoeyer they may be when the crime is 
committed ; but women, unleſs they are 
concern'd in the guilt, are not put to 
death, but they are commonly made flayes, 
which is an intolerable injuſtice, Nor 
will any one preſume to intercede for 4 
relaxation of the ſentence, leſt the empe- 
ror ſhould {uſpe& them guilty of bribery, 
which is as capital a crime as any. The 
manner of putting ordinary malefactors to 
death is by impaling, or crucifying them 
with their heads downward: But the no- 
bility, to ſhun the ignominy of that kind 
of death, generally kill themſelves, which 
is thought more honourable. The tribu- 
tary kings, and the hereditary lords of 
provinces, are ſeldom put to death, but 
are confin'd to a deſolate iſland not far 
from Jeddo, call'd N where 
they are kept from all ſociety, and fed 
only with rice and roots. | 
Varenius has, by way of appendix to 
his Deſcription of JAN, an account of a 
proceſſion at Meaco, in 1626, when the 
Dairo went in ſolemn ſtate to pay a viſit 
to the emperor, who was then at that city, 
and, accordiag to cuſtom, had paid the 
uſual compliment, before- mention'd, to 
the Pope of Japan. This cavalcade was 


written in Dutch by Conrad Craſmer, 


envoy to the emperor at that time from 
the Dutch Eaſt-1nd1a company. I ſhall 
not trouble the reader with an exact 
tranſlationofit, from the LatinofVarenius, 
but ſhall give a ſummary of the moſt ma- 
terial part of it, to ſhew the reſpect paid 
by the emperor himſelf to the Dairo. 

When the day appointed for this ca- ,, _. 
valeade came, which was the 25th of valcadeof 
October, the whole ſtreets being full of theDairo 


this reyenue is excluſive of what is the | ſpectators, as well as all the windows ne 
income of thoſe provinces which he im-| where they were to pals; after the ſer- palace 


mediately governs in his own right. And 
indeed it is agreed upon by all authors, 
that he is the richeſt monarchof the world, 
and ſome tell us, that the revenue of 
2 months is ſufficient for the charge of 
the whole year. And he has fo many 
cheſts of gold and money laid up in the 
caſtle of Jeddo, that if the emperors of 


Japan would ſubmit to a little European 
No. XXII. 3 


vants both of the Dairo and thoſe of the 
emperor had gone to and fro ſeveral times, 
from the palace of the former to that of 
the latter, attended by porters and chair- 
men, who carried the Dairo's baggage to 
the emperor's palace, the cavalcade began 
with 46 litters, in which were the maids 
of honour belonging to the Dairo's wives. - 


Theſe litters were of white wood, about 
Sn” an 
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an ell high, bound with plates of copper, 
and adorn'd with paintings of flowers. 
After theſe came 21 litters japan d and 
gilded all over; and then, at a convent- 
ent diſtance, 27 others, with the doors and 
windows gilded. In theſe were all the 
eee courtiers of the Dairo, whole 
litters were accompanied by 108 of the 

uards in white veſture. Aſter theſe ſol- 
owed 24 noble knights on horſeback, 
arm'd as for a battle, with a light black 


cap, with a black creſt. Their coat Was 


of green, blue, white, or other colours of 


ſilk, with wide fleeyes, and long narrow 


skirts, embroider'd with gold or ſilver, 


with ſhort boots laid over with lacker, 


ſtriped with gold. Their arms were ſei- 
mitars with gilded ſcabbards, and bows 
and arrows.. Their horſes yery handſome, 
and richly equip'd with tygers skins, 
and embroider'd ſaddles, and their heads 
and manes adorn'd with gold and filyer 
threads ticd in different forms, and hang- 
ing in fringes upon their breaſts, the reins 
of their bridles being of red filk, and 
the horſes hoofs coyer'd with filk of 
the ſame colour. Each horſe was led by 


two grooms, and before were carried two 


pictures. 


magnificent umbrello's, and a large ſpear, 
the head of which was cover'd with red 
and black cloth. Every Knight was at- 
tended by 8 of the guards, in white, and 


they march by two and two, in great or- 


der. 

After theſe came three tplendid chariots, 
each of which was about 4 yards high, 2 
in length, and one in breadth, drawn by 
two bulls. The chariots were richly co- 


ver'd with gold and lacker, adorn'd with 
They had 3 windows on each | 


ſide, two of which were darken'd by rich 


' tapeſtry. Thechariot wheels werelacker'd 


and gilded, and pieces of mother of pearl 
curiouſly inlaid, ſo that as the wheels 
turn'd they caſt ſuch a luſtre upon the 
black japan on the body of the coach as 
made a ſhadow like a looking-glaſs, The 
tops of the chariots were rounded, and 
behind and before adorn'd with yermilion 
painting and mother of pearl, with the 
Dairo's arms, and all the four corners 
bound with plates of gold. 'The bulls, 
who were of the largeſt ſize, were led b 
four ſoldiers, two at each .bull's head, 
having hold of bridles of red ſilk. | 
In theſe chariots were the Dairo's 
three chief wives, (for he has a good 
number of them, beſides concubines 
and on each ſide of them march'd the 
life-guards, in great order. One of theſe 
chariots was valued at 200,000 florins, 
which, eccording to our former computa- 
tion from Churchill, is about 1 1,000 J. 
Next appear'd 23 litters of white wood 
bound with plates of copper, in which were 
the ſeryants of the 3 ladies before-men- 
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Each of the litters was attended 
by 2 ſoldiers and 4 porters, 


Then came 68 of the Dairo's kinſmen, 
richly dreſs'd, and arm'd. Theſe came 


two and two on horſeback, each attended. 


by a number of ſervants, ſoldiers, and 
ſlayes. a f 
After theſe came ſome machines, vis. 
two gilt ſtools, the corners of which were 
bound with plates of gold; an artificial 
fire-work, neatly adorn'd; a large mari- 
ner's compaſs, of great value; two great 
golden candleſticks; as many large ebony 
pillars; three ſquare writing tables of 
ebony, cover'd with plates of gold at the 
corners; four of a larger fize of great va- 
lue; two large golden diſhes ; and a pair 
of ſhoes japan'd. | 
Aiter theſe appear'd two magnificent 
chariots, with the emperor's arms ſur- 
rounded with circles of gold. In the 
firſt -of theſe chariots was the emperor 
himſelf, and in the ſecond, his ſon, who 
was heir of the crown. 'Theſe chariots 
were {ſurrounded dn all.fides by 80 couples 
of the gentlemen guards, arm'd with two 
{words and a lance. And before the em- 
peror's coach were carried 4 ſplendid um- 
brello's, and 4 ſquare ebony ſtaves. 
The harbingers walking firſt with halberts 
to clear the way. Then came two led 
horſes ſumptuouſly capariſon'd, who were 
attended on each ſide by 8 ſoldiers arm'd 
with bows and arrows, and each a long 
ſpear. 
After theſe came the princes of the 
blood, and the nobility of the emperor's 
court, to the number of 164, according 
to their different rank; and they were 
follow d by a regiment of guards, cloath'd 
likewiſe in white, And, after them, 6 
new chariots, each drawn by one bull, 
with the Dazro's concubines. After them 
68 knights, two and two, with their at- 
tendants; and then a ' chariot with the 
Dairo's ſecretary, who was follow'd by 46 
litters of different colours, having the 
Dairo's officers. "Thoſe were follow'd 
by 54 muſicians, with different inſtru- 
ments carried along with them, but not 
known in Europe. And after them the 
Dairo himſelf in a ſquare litter, made 


y [like a little houſe, about 5 foot high, 


with a round roof, from whence hung a 
gold globe in the middle, with a cock of 
the ſame metal, with his wings extended. 
The roof was-painted blue, with the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, painted on it, and the 
ſides of the litter within full of pictures 
adorn'd with gold. This machine was 
carried by 50 gentlemen belonging to the 
emperor, clad in long white robes; but 
before and on the ſides were 20 couple of 
the Dairo's guards, who were gentlemen, 
all arm'd with gilded partiſans. And at- 
ter them, one of the chief officers of his 

5 houſe 
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| houſe rode with the Dairo's ſhield, made 
in the ſhape of a galley, ſtuck with darts 
in the middle. After him follow'd 40 
-umbrello's, and 13 japagd cheſts. And 
after all about 40 men in white, by fix 
and fix, except that laſt rank. 

Before this cavalcade had enter'd the 
emperor's palace, it was night; ſo that 
there was a world of miſchief done in the 
ſtreets, as they retir'd to their houſes. 
For, as there was a vaſt concourſe of 
people, not only of the citizens of Meaco, 
but from all the neighbouring towns, and 

a great number of married women and 
maids, the croud was ſo great that many 
were trodden to death, and found dead in 
the ſtreets the next day. Many people 
of good faſhion, from Oſaca, Saccai, and 
other cities, loſt, for ſome time, their 

* wives, and daughters, who were well en- 
tertain d, ſome for a fortnight, ſome 
for a week, by, they could not tell 
whom, and then had leave to find 
out their husbands and fathers. The 
magiſtrates of _ Meaco- offer'd great re- 
wards for the diſcovery of any of the 
authors of thoſe diſorders ; but it was ſup- 
pos'd to have been done by people of too 
good rank for informers to dare to diſco- 
ver. | | 

The Dairo was feaſted 3 daysandnights, 

with all his family, at the emperor's pa- 
lace, where he was ſery'd by the emperor 
himſelf, and his three wives by the chief 
lords of the court. At his going home. to 
his own palace, the emperor made him 
magnificent preſents, of gold, ſilver, hories, 
perfumes, . and filk, to a conſiderable yas 
lac; and the prince did the like. But a 
man of ſpirit would have been of Sixtus 
V's opinion, that the compliment of an 
old horſe was a ſmall equivalent for a 
kingdom. 

We. come now to treat of the religion 
of Japan. But there is ſuch diverſity 
of opinions upon this article, and Japan 
has been ſo little frequented by Europeans 
for theſe 100 years paſt, and they who 
were there before knew ſo little of their 
Innguage, that it is not an caſy matter to 
come at the truth. The firſt jeſuites who 
went to Japan contradict one another in 
many particulars relating to the opinions 
of the Japaneſes with regard to the im- 
mortality of the foul, and a future ſtate. 
This difference of accounts among them, 
might have been occalion'd from the diffe- 
rent ſects from whom they had them; for, 

they all agree that there are many {ets 
of religion in Japan, altho' they differ 
both about the number, and their prin- 
ciples. 

There is indecd one author, often 
mention'd by Farenius, who by a long 
reſidence in Japan, and underſtanding 
their language, was the fitteſt perſon in 


* 
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the world to have given a true account 
both of their religion and manners. This An ce; 
was Francis Caron, who was ſent to t ef 
Batavia, out of one of the hoſpitals in 9 
Holland, in the ſtation of a kitchen- boy. Dutch 
about the year 1570. The maſter who preſident 
had him in charge finding him a ſmart a Japan; 
boy, taught him, during the voyage, to 
read and write, which he learned ſo rea- 
dily, that, after their arrivalat Batavia 
he was in a ſhort time capable of being 
an under-accomptant in the company's 
ſeryice. This Caron going to Japan 
with his maſter, and finding that to hay 
at Firaudo was the way to make his for- 
tune, he Kept out of the way when his 
maſter was about to return; and pre- 
tending ſome excuſe for it, to the chief 
of the factory, after the ſhip was gone, 
he was employ'd in their ſervice, in which 
he behay'd with ſuch addreſs, that from 
one ſtep to another, he became preſident 
of it. From the time that he went firſt 
to Japan, he ſet about learning the lan- 
guage of the country, of which he made 
himſelf maſter in a few years. 
After this account of Min Heer Caron, 
one might expect that I ſhould take his 
word ſor what relates to Japan. But 
when tell the reader, that this was the 
very monſter who occaſion'd the maſſacre 
of the Chriſtians and the extirpation of 
| Chriſtianity out of that country, while he 
and his zo Chriſtian companions lay ſnu 
at their burrow in Kiſma, it will not be 
thought ſtrange that I will not take any 
thing, much leſs matters of religion, upon 
his word. I ſhall therefore give the beſt 
account I can from Varenius's other au- 
thors, and from Purchas, becauſe I ſup- 
pole there is little alteration happen'd in 
their notions. of religion from the time that 
thoſe authors wrote, ſince Chriſtianity has 
been ſo effectually baniſh'd all the iſlands 
of that great empire. | 

We are told that there are ſeveral ſeas 
of religion in Japan; ſome ſay. nine, o- The re: 
thers twelve. Some believe the immor- L N 


tality of the foul ; others tranſmigration palies 
of fouls. : 


A great part of the Japaneſes 
believe that the ſouls of ſuch 21 nw 


that is, ſuch as abſtain from murder. 
theft, lying, adultery, and drink ing wine, 
to which they add abſtinence from eatin 
any thing that has been kill'd; ſhall, af- 
ter death, be convey'd to the place of 
Xaca and Amida, who are the chief idols 
whom they worthip, and that they ſhall 
there enjoy a fort of Mahometan paradiſe, 
with all that they haye given their minds 
to in this liſte. And ſo much are they 
perſuaded of the truth of this, that there 
are many of their Boni, or prieſts, who 
work themſelves and others up to ſich a 
pitch of mad enthuſiaſm, as to preach up 
the heroiſm of throwing away their lives 


In 


Dn — 


Self. in different manners; ſome of them, after 


having entertain'd their audience in the 
mountains for many days together, with 
diſcourſes of the yanity the world, 
they hurry away with as many as they 
can perſuade to be as mad as themſelves, 
and getting aboard a veſſel, launch out 
into the deep, and putting great ſtones a- 


bout their necks, legs, and arms, with 


bill-hooks in their hands, to cut the buſhes 
and thorns in their way to paradiſe, they 
plunge themſelves into the water, cal- 
ling out Nama- Amida- Ambur, that is, 
O Amida, ſave us. Others ofthem throw 
themſelves into caves or deep holes in 
the carth, where they die of hunger. 

But, beſides/ Xaca and Amida, they 
have many other idols. A great many 
worſhip the planets, -and, for the moſt 
part, they ſwear by the ſun, and the Bon- 
Ei value themſelves for being of the 
family of the ſun, but how, they do not 
inform us. Some of their idols are call'd 
Fotoques, and others Camis, beſides ſe- 
veral other hard names, needleſs to trou- 
ble the reader with, - Some of thoſe idols, 
the jeſuits ſay, were ancient philoſophers, 
vers'd in the Chineſe learning; others the 
Kings and emperors of Japan, who are wor- 
Ihip'd, not for their virtue, but for their 
ſucceſs, having become emperors from 
private men; others again are ſome de- 
ceas'd Bonzi, who, having had more than 
ordinary addreſs in chearing the people 
during their lives, are now worſhip'd 
ſince their death. 

As to the ſtories of their worſhipping 
the Devil, and his appearing to them in 
a viſible ſhape, I ſhall leave the Jeſuits 
and the Bongi to adjuſt that matter be- 
tween them, But I believe, without 
dealing with the Deyil, I can gueſs how 
the monthly virgin, who is preſented to 
one , of their idols, is ſo lovingly enter- 
tain'd, in the temple, after the lights are 
put out (as they pretend) miraculouſly. 
For, ſince the idol himſelf will be cafily 
allow'd to be a little too unwieldy for 
dallying with young girls, it may, with- 
out conjuring, be found out, that ſome of 
the 1dol's carnal attendants ſupply his 
place upon theſe occaſions, as being more 
agreeable to their compoſition. However, 
the virgin, no longer deſerving that name, 
upon the ſuppoſition of having ſo divinely 
diſpos'd of her virginity, is highly ho- 
neur'd, and by the inſtructions ſhe is ſaid 
to haye received from her gallant, ſhe 
ſets up for a fortune- teller. But J cannot 
tell what ſort of a child hers is like to prove, 
(for they are ſometimes got with child) but 


J ſuppoſe ſuch children become Bon ces 
either male or female. 


But here I cannot omit another contri- 
yance of the ſame kind, which we have 
from our old acquaintance Acoſta, tho' we 
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wheel, which makes the beam 
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the actors. He tells us, that in Or aca 
there are ſteep rocks about 200 fathotns 


high. Upon the top of one of the higheſt 


there is plac'd a rod of iron, like a crarie 
for pulling up goods; at the point of 
which there is a ballance with two ſcales. 
When the pilgrims go thither, as they 
frequently do, the Goguis (whom our au- 
thor calls Devils in | ea ape, but 
we humbly conceive to be much the 
ſame ſort of Devils as thoſe lately men- 
tion'd, who take the fitſt fruits of the 
virgins preſented in the temple every new 
moon) put the pilgrims, one by one, into 
the ſcale, which, having nothing to coun- 
terpoiſe it, falls to its utmoſt length, the 
other ſcale, as may be cafily imagin'd, 
touching the beam. When the perſon 
goes into the ſcale, the Goguis turn the 
point over 
the rock, fo that the pilgrim is ſuſpended 
in the air 200 fathoms high. When he is 
in that fituation, the Goqui bids him 
make a full of confeſſion of his fins, with 
all- the circumſtances of them, telling 
him, that if he omits any part of his 
faults in his confeſſion, the ſcale will turn, 
and he muſt drop down. The poor pil- 
grim makes a clean breaſt, in the hear- 
ing of all the Goguis, and, which is more 
impolitick, of all the pilgrims ; at ſome 
parts of which confeſſion, thoſe who are 
not guilty of the ſame crimes, are ſeen 
to laugh, but others, who know it will 
come to their turn ſoon, ſigh or cry. 
When the penitent has made a full con- 
ſeſſion, the empty ſcale comes down 
(as they pretend) of itſelf, (but, as I be- 
lieve, by ſome ſecret mechaniſm, di- 
rected by the Gogui, altho' he may be a 
Devil of fleſh and bones) and when both 
ſcales are upon a level, the Goguz turns 
the wheel, and the pilgrim, finding ground, 
comes out of his enchanted caſtle, to make 
way for another. 

Some trayellers aſſert, that the Japa- 
neſes worſhip the Devil; but Varenius, 
with great ſhew of probability, is of o- 
pinion, that this might have been the 
miſtake of ſome European ſeamen, who 
ſeeing ſome of their 1dols much like our 
repreſentations of the Devil in ſhape and 
colour, took them for ſo many Devils. 
And Xaverins poſitively denies that they 
have any ſuch worſhip, or that they adore 
animals. 


'The 


tenceistolive holy, that is, auſtere, lives, 
in behalf of the people; and they have 
bred them up with a belief, that the 
ſupererogating piety of their lives ſhall be 
diſtributed among the people, according 
to their liberality towards them. But the 
who are not able to buy the ſuper- 

plus 


prieſts of their different ſects are , 
all call'd Bon gi, and their common pre- Benz. 
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plus of the merits of the ſaints, muſt be 
good for themſelves, or elſe they may be 
damn'd for any thing the Boni will do 
for them, it being. a maxim with them, 
nb penny, nd pater-noſter. What a ſcan- 
dal would it be, if the ſame could be ob- 


jected to Chriſtian prieſts ! 


Female 


Tbe ir 
demples, 


But the Bonzi have not only brought 
them to be liberal to them for ſharing 
their merits. with them, but they per- 
ſuade ſome of them to lend them round 
ſums, to be paid, with large intereſt, in 
the world to come; for which they give 
formal bonds, which the wiſe creditors 
order to be buried- with them; from 
whence they. expect a double advantage, 
vis. that the Devils dare not attack any 
one who has theſe notes of the Bonzz, 
and likewiſe that they will be ready mo- 
ney in the world to come ; far I ſuppoſe 
they haye their caſhicr ready to pay their 
bills at ſight; and ſince none of them 
come back proteſted, the credit of the 
Bonzi ſands good. | 
Theſe Bongi are very numerous thro” 
all the empire, and have very magnifi- 
cent conyents, in which they live well by 
the generoſity of the laity. And, as they 
do not all make profeſſion of chat auſterity 
which ſome exerciſe upon themſel ves, 
they live comſortably, and in large ſo- 
cieties. 3 

But there are female Bon ges, who live 
in convents too, but not without ſome 


ſcandal to the prieſts, who are ſaid. to be 


very familiar with them, and it is alledg'd 


that they practice bad arts to 


2 
their being with child, or to cauſe abor- 
tion, if they are. 

Theſe things us'd to be puniſh'd ca- 
pitally of old, but now corruption has 
got into the convent, and into the ma- 
giſtracy too. And yet ſo great is the 
reſpect that the people have ſtill re- 
tain'd for the prieſtly office, from their 
perſuaſion that the Boxzz render their 
gods propitious to them, and that they 
{till keep up the ſemblance of their ancient 
diſcipline; that, altho' they are notorious 
for having given them::elves up to cove- 
touſneſs and luxury, and ſtick at nothing 
to enrich themſelves, and that many of 
them are inſamous ſor other crimes; yet, 
for the ſake of their character and habit, 
the people flock to them, for abſolution. 
What a world of good may an orthodox 
clergy do in a kingdom, if they dare live 
up to the rules of their church, and fhew 
themſelves patterns of thoſe vertues they 
preach 79 others ! | 

They have vaſt numbers of temples 


ſtatue of a hon. 
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| whoſe porch conſiſted” of three courts; 


with the ſame number of cloyſters. The 
entry to the portico was by a ſtately Rone 
ſtair ; and on each ſide of the door, was 
a coloſſcan figure, with a great club or 
Raff in his hand, as porters uſe. Behind 
the 3d cloyſter was another ſtair, at the 
top of which ſtood on each fide of a large 
door leading to the temple, a coloſſcan 


temple were three idols, vis. Xaca and 
his two ſons, in a ſitting poſture, 7 cubits 
high from the pedeſtal or altar; and on 
the ſides, 70 pillars of cedar, each of 
which was ſaid to have cbſt 5000 gold 
ducats. 'The floor of the temple was. of 
ſquare ſtones, and the walls curiouſly paint- 
ed, and the roof cover d with tiles, but ſo ar- 
tificially, that it projected over the walls 
4 yards on all ſides. 

Upon one fide of the temple was the 
Bonz1's convent; the refectory of which 
was a ſpacious building, 40 yards long, 
and 12 broad, behind which was the dor- 
mitory, conſiſting of two rows of building, 
in which were 180 chambers. The li- 
brary was a large room ſupported by 24 
pillars, whoſe circumference was a yard 
and an half, They had their baths, 
kitchen, buttery, Sc. all in very great 
order, and neatly kept. Their kettle for 
warming their water for drinking (ſor they 
drink none cold, ſummer nor winter) was 
of ſhining braſs, .a yard deep, and three 
yards round. The water runs thro' the 
kitchen, and behind it was a fiſh-pond 50 
yards ſquare. In 24 different corners of 
the conycnt there were lamps burning all 
night. 

There are many other temples in Ja- 
pan, but we ſhall not trouble the reader 
with them, eſpecially ſince we had occaſi- 
on to mention them in captain Sarris's 
voyage. All that I ſhall farther add a- 
bout the heathen worſhip in Japan, ſhall 
be to take notice, from Varenius and 
Purchas, of two feſtivals in the month of 
of Auguſt. 
Gwox, and the other, not improperly, 
the feaſl of ALL Souls. 

he feaſt of Gibon (taken probably 
from a ſaint of that name, for our authors 
determine nothing about it) is a Kind of 


valcade of chariots full of muſicians of 


by different trades, with their ſtandards, 
not unlike our 1-rd-mayor's ſhow, In 
this part of the proceſſion the whole morn- 
ning is ſpent, all the chariots, with their 
reſpective attendants, paſſing by the 


ſor their idols, and multitudes of convents chief temple of Meaco, towards which 


for the Bonzi both male and female. | they pay their reſpects. 
Vareuius and Purchas give us an account | by the ſame temple, after noon, 


In their return 
a litter 


of one temple (in Nara, a town about a comes out, carried upon men's ſhoulders, 


day's journey from Meaco) call'd Cubucui, | who ſeem to be much put to it to carry 
| 8 
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The firſt is call'd zhe feaſt of 4s 


different kinds, each chariot being follow'd 


68i 


In the middle of the. 


Their 
41% 


The 


tragi-comical ſeaſt, which conſiſts in a ca- Gibon 


caſt 


682. 


Souls. 
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the god who is ſuppos d to be in it. Af- 
ter . as comes aul Wother litter, ſaid to 
belong to a certain miſtreſs of his. By and 
by comes a third, in which they pretend 
his lawful wife to be, to whom a meſſage 
is brought from the firſt litter, to acquaint 
her, that he and his miſtreſs are coming, 
and ordering her to make -way for 
them. As ſoon as the meſſage is de- 
liver'd, thoſe who carry the third litter 
run about like madmen, repreſenting, by 
that, the rage and jealouſy of their ſup- 
pos'd miſtreſs. The people, in the mean 
Lins fall upon their knees, and make a 
terrible noiſe, making ſhew*: of quieting 
and comforting their pretendedgodde ſs. 
After this the 3 litters join, and go lo- 
vingly into the temple together, and ſo 
the people go home and feaſt, as if they 
had made a reconciliation between their 
idol and his wife. 
We are not told the origine of this feaſt; | 
but it is eaſy to conjecture that ſome 4 
traordinary diſturbance has been occaſi- 
on'd by the jealouſy of ſome of their queens, 
upon the account of ſome WRHORE (if it be 
ag to give that name to a King's mi- 

eſs, who, as the world goes, has great 
reſpect paid her, by your polite people, 
to which character I do not pretend) and 
that the people have interpos'd to make 
up matters between them, which may 
have occaſion'd the holy-day. If the rea- 
der can find a better reaſon for it, he is 
at liberty, for me, to embrace it. 

The feaſt which Purchas calls All 
Souls is as ridiculous as the other, and is 
kept inthe ſame month. Upon a certain 


night in Auguſt the whole people (after 


having walk'd the ſtreets, for ſome time, 
with lanthorns and torches, dreſs d up in 
different manners) at a certain hour, march 
out of the town, each family carrying a- 
long with them, rice, fruits, warm Wa- 
ter, Wc. When they come to the place 


Where they pretend to meet the ghoſts of 
their dead friends, they addreſs themſel ves 


to them, as if they were indeed preſent, 
they welcome them to their neighbour- 
hood, and ſet their rice, Sc. before them, 


pray ing them to refreſh themſel ves after 


the fatigue of theis journey; and, after 
they have ſtaid there about an hour, they 
invite the imaginary ghoſts to their 
houſes, and ſo they take up their lant- 
horns and torches to ſhew them the way, 
and ſome go home to prepare the enter- 
tainment for them. This feaſting laſts 
two days, and, the third night, they 
convey them to the place where they 
pretend to have found them, with the 
ſame ceremony of lights as before. At 
their return home, they pelt the roofs of 
their houſes with a ſhower of ſtones, to 
frighten any lurking ghoſt who may, out 
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occaſion, the pooreſt man in the city or 
town makes a preſent, according to his 
ability, to the Bongi, who make a good 


har veſt of the folly of the people. 
T. ſhall not deltribe an yi of their 
feaſts, It is 


ugh to ſay, that ev 
ſect has their n 140 and thoſe they 
worſhip with different ceremonies, accor- 
ding to the ſeyeral cuſtoms of the places, 
and the opinions of the ſeQs. 25 

In this ſtate was the religion of 
Japan when the famous apoſtle of 


the Indians, Xaverius, now call'd 8. 
Francis 


native of Cangoxima, a town in the 
iſland of Bongo) whom he had made 
a Chriſtian, with his two Japaneſe ſer- 


yants, at Malaca, in the year 1549. 


The ſame year, he went aboard a Chineſe 


| veſſel, upon the 24th of June, and arriv'd 


(in ſpite of the Devil and the maſter 


of the ſhip, as Aaverius ſays in one of 


his letters) at Cangoxima, upon the 16th 
of 2 5 * 

Anger (now baptiz'd by the name of 
Paul) was well receiy'd by the chief men 
of the city, and Xaverius, with his two 
companions, FF. Coſmus and John, al- 
tho" they had little or nothing of the 
language, were ' entertain'd with great 
civility, and, by 200 aſſiſtance of the 
new convert, who ſpoke Portugueſe per- 
fectly well, in 1 0 of 4 
they brought over a great number of 
the natives, eſpecially of the poorer ſort, 
to the Chriſtian religion, And the chief 
people of the city, eſpecially the gover- 
nor, were much pleas'd with a picture of 
our Sa viovx upon the Virgin lap, and 
allof them (as we are told by the jeſuites) 
fell upon their knees to it: But they did 
not become Chriſtians for all that. 
We are told, by ſome of the ſoci 


cles in Bongo iſland. I ſhall not go 
about to diſproye matters of fact, 


many thouſands of miles diſtance of 


place; but 1 hope I may, without 
offence, ſay, that, if GOD endow'd 
Xaverius, or any of the apoſtles of 


the Indies, with the power of workin 
miracles, the moſt neceſſary 28 
of that power would ſeem to have 
been the gift of tongues, Which they 
certainly had not; and therefore were 
very much hinder'd in making converts, 
before they had, with great labour, ac- 
quir'd the different languages of thoſe 
countries, in which, to their great honour, 
they made ſo many proſelites, and ſettled 
ſo many churches and convents. 

We ſhall not trouble ourſelyes, nor 
the reader, to tranſcribe all the particu- 


of lazineſs, have ſtaid behind. Upon this 


lars giyen by the fathers of the ſociety, 
| with 


Xavier, was encouraged to go the ja. 
from Malaca to Japan, by Anger, (a Pcs 


: ety, Mirela 
that Aaverius wrought ſeyeral mira- ſt 


at þy Fr. 
near 200 years diſtance of time, and Xaveris 
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25: We ſhall only obſerve, that 
one reaſon why the king of Bongo, who 
had at firſt given free liberty to the jeſu- 


ites to preach the goſpel, in leſs than a 


to come to 


became averſe to them, was, that, 
he expected the Portugueſe trade 
his iſland, he ſound himſelf 
diſappointed by their ſhips going to Fi- 
rando, and not having patience to wait 
for the effects of the jeſuites good intentions 
and offices to that effect, he declar'd him- 
{elf averſe both to their perſons and religion. 


year, 
whereas 


In the year 1550 Xaverius and his two 


nions, finding the King's mind 
chang d Row 13 1 to go to 
and ſo leaving their new con- 
pon be farther inſtructed and conhrm'd 
by their country man Paul, they took leave 
ol them, with mutual affliction, and ſet fail 

for the Portugueſe factory at Firandb. 
During their ſtay at Cangoxima, Paul 
had drawn up a fort of catechiſm, or ſum 
of the Chriſtian doctrine, in the language 
of the country, of which he gave cach of 
the fathers a copy, and taught them to 
read it, altho' they were ignorant of the 
language. This ſery'd them in good ſtead 
at Firando, for, having been well re- 
ceiv d there, they read pieces of this book 
to the people, and got ſome of the Portu- 
2 merchants, who underſtood the 
Firandeſe tongue, to explain what elſe 
they faid to them; ſo that having con- 
verted 100 in a few days, F. Coſmus ftaid 
there, and the other two went to Aman- 
i, as Varenius and the Engliſh Atlas 


- it, (which I take to be Malls Tuma- 


- 


uli] in the great iſland of Japan, or 
Niphon. But having a mind to ice Mea- 
co, as judging rightly, that if they could 
od at court, their work would be 
thro' the whole empire, they went 
thither by land in two months, but find- 
ing things embroil'd, and having no ac- 
eeſs to the king, they return d to Aman- 
ui, and preſented that king with what 


they had brought from the company at 


Goa for the emperor of Japan, which con- 


ſifted of a pair of virginals, a clock, and 
ſome other things. The king order'd 
them a preſent of gold of no ſmall value; 
but they refus'd it, defiring only leave to 
preach the goſpel; which being granted 
them, they ſoon brought a conſiderable 
number to baptiſm. | 
Xaverius, having ſtaid two years in 
Japan, left the other fathers there, and 
xcturn'd-to Bongo, where the king receiy'd 
him better than he expected and, altho' 
the king did not then declare himſelf a 
Chriſtian, the father left him in a good 


The king diſpoſition towards it; and he was after- 


of Bongo 


baptiʒ d. 


wards baptiz'd; and, altho' Xaverius was 
dead ſome time before that happen'd, he 
took the name of Francis at his baptiſm, 
in memory. of him. 


A deſcription of Japaii, 


with relation to the converſion of the Ja- 


Aaverius, taking leave of the king of 
Bongo, ſet {ail for Malacca, deſigning to 
ſend more of the ſociety from Goa or 
Malacca, to aſſiſt the two conipanions he 
had left in Japan; but ſoon after, being 
earneſt to py ate Chriſtianity in China, 
he embark'd for that country, and died 
upon. the coaſt of China; Dec. 2, 1552. 
But, before he left Malacca, to make 
that voyage, in which he died, he had 
ſent three coadjutors to Japan; arid from 
time to time, ſeveral others went, and 
yalt-numbers were conyerted to the faith; 
ſo that, as we obſery'd elſewhere, in 50 
years time, by the care of the jeſuites and 
their proſelites, there were ſaid to be 
400,000 Chriſtians in the iſlands belong- 
ing to that empire, and thoſe ſo zealous 
for the faith, that they may ſhame the 
tepidity of the Europeans: + _ 

As Chriſtianity ſeem'd to make a quicker 
progreſs in Japan than in any other part 
where the Spaniards or Portugueſes ſet- 
tled, (for I don't reckori the poor Ameri- 
cans, who were firſt rack'd into baptiſm, 
and then put to death for being rich, a- 
mong the number of Chriſtians) Yarenius 
gives ſeveral very probable reaſons ſor it, 
beſides the excellency of 'the Chriſtian 
doctrine, vi⁊. | 3 

1. The innate deſire of the natives to 
learn any thing that they thought capable 
of improving their minds, and "therefore 
they were ready to ask queſtions when 
any new thing, 
ence, was propos d: Which gave the 
ſuites = Haag to inſtruct them. 

2. The great mercy and indulgence of 
the Chriſtian doctrine towards the poor; 
whereas, by the principles and practice of 
the Bon gi, they were excluded from ho 
of ſalvation, unleſs they perſorm'd acts of 
piety, which their circumſtances, in a 
manner, render'd impoſſible. Their ſee- 
ing the great care of the jeſuites, in ma- 
king hoſpitals for the poor, and lazarets 
for ſuch as were leprous, the poor flock'd 
to them for ;nftru&ion ; and, when they 
were told, that the goſpel prefer'd them, 
in another world, to the rich and great, 
they embrac'd it, as their greateſt hap- 
pineſs. Beſides, they had a great opinion 
of the piety and compaſſion of the jeſuites, 
who had come ſo far out of pure love to 
their ſouls: For they ſaw that they de- 
ſpis'd riches, 
wholly to inſtruct the ignorant. 

3. The commerce of the Portugueſes 
was a great advantage to the ſeveral 
iflands of Japan, and the kings and go- 
vernors finding, or being inform'd, that 
the jeſuites had great intereſt with them, 
allow'd them to preach the goſpel without 
reſtraint, in hopes of bringing the Por- 
tugueſe ſhips to their ports. This was 


the reaſon of their being ſo well receiy'd 
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at Bongo, | Firands, Amanguqui, and af- 


terwards at other places. 


4. The inclination of the people to 
aſtronomy, and their ignorance in that 
ſcience, gave the Sine an opportunity 
of frequent converſation with them upon 


that ſubje&; and their reQifying the mi- 


* ſtakes they had imbib'd with regard to the 


celeſtial globe, gave the prople a good 
opinion of their knowledge, and made 
them liſten with more attention to their 
diſcourſes abont religion, 

Theſe were great helps to the jeſuites 
as Chriſtians, Bur, as RomanCatholicks, 
our author adds another conſideration, 
which was of great uſe to them, iS. 

5. The affinity of the religion of the 
country, in many points, with the Chri- 


Reſemb- ſtian religion taught by the jeſuites. For, 
lence of beſides tht great article, common to all 


the jeſu- 
ures proc 
tice wit 


Chriſtians, of expecting ſalvation by the 


þ merits and ſufferings of CuRISsT, which 


ebe cere- was agreeable to the doctrine of the Hon- 
monies in Zi about the merits of their gods, there 


Japan, 


were many- other things, in which the 
jeſuites and they agreed. Such as, 1. 
Their having convents both for men and 
women, and leading a monaſtic life, 2. 
Their preaching up the unlawfulneſs of 
cating fleſh, [I do not blame the jeſuites 
for abſtaining from fleſh; for it was agree- 
able to St. Paul's maxim, of not eating 


fleſh while the world ſtood, if it offended 


his weak brother: But I think they car- 
ried it too far, in making it a precept of 
the goſpel to abſtain from eating fleſh. ] 
3. Their forbidding the clergy to marry, 
which agreed with the beſt of their Bongis 
practice of celibacy. 4. That the religi- 
ous, who liy'd up to the ſtricteſt rules of 
piety, not only ſay'd their own ſouls, but 
could transfer their ſupererogating merits 
to others, or, at leaſt, that the church 
could apply them to ſuch as, by extraor- 
dinary charity, deſery'd that fayour: 
Which was very little different from the 
Bonis diſtributing the merits of their 
ſaints, to thoſe whodeſery'd them beſt by 
their liberality. 5. The devotions to 
and for the dead, altho' they were diffe- 
rent in ceremonies, yet had the ſame 
foundation, among the jeſuites and the 
Japaneſes, viz. that ſome of the deceas'd 
can help us, and therefore we ought to 
pray to them; others again want our 
aſſiſtance, and therefore we ſhould afford 
it them. 6. Their riſing in the night 
at certain hours, to their prayers, and re- 


peating ſuch a ſet number of orations, which 


they count by beads, was the very practice 
of the Japaneſes, as Xaverins and the other 


fathers have told us. And 7, Their pil- 


grimages to the ſhrines of the ſaints are 
not unlike thoſe in Japan, but with 
different ceremonies. This affinity in ſome 
ol their principles and practices, which 
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the fathers were too wiſe not to improve 
to the beſt advantage, gave their preach- 
ing ſuch credit, as, by the bleſſing of 
G.OD, brought ſuch a haryeſt as we 
have already mention'd, 

In ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate was Chriſti- 1, . 
anity 'till about 1616, when the perſecu- ſecutn 
tion began, as before related in this chap- in Japan, 
ter. It would be ungrateful to the reader 
to give a detail of the bloody exccutions 
of men, women, and children, of the un- 
natural inventions ſor puniſhing women 
married and unmarried, which T am 
aſham'd to mention, and ſuch as I do not 
remember to have read in all the primitive 
perſecutions, upon the account of religion, 
even as Farenius has it from Dutch au- 
thors, and eſpecially from Caron, the 
antichriſtian author of all the tragedy. 
But, however thoſe authors, who were a 
ſcandal and diigrace to the Chriſtian 
name, pretend that the poor Japaneſes 
were rather obſtinate than conſtant in 
their profeſſing Chriſtianity, becauſe 
they ſay many of thoſe. martyrs were 
1gnorant, and could only repeat the 
Pater noſter, Ave Maria, and Leſen, as 
the Dutch call'd it, that is, Kyrie elceſon, 
or Lord have mercy upon us, I would 
much rather truſt my foul with one of 
thoſe ignorant e who were un- 
doubtedly inſtructed in the doctrine of 
CuRisr's death and reſurrection, and had 
been baptiz'd into that faith, and loſt 
their lives rather than renounce it, than 
I would change conditions with the moſt 
learned Dutchman who has beenat Japan 
ſince that perſecution firſt began, and has 
declar'd himſelf no Chriſtian, and, as a 
ſign of it, has trampled the croſs under his 
feet, which, as I obſery'd before, is as 
formal a denying of Cuxis r crucified, as if 
they had renounc'd their baptiſm, if ever 
they had any. 2 

All that T ſhall farther add, upon this © 


left proſecuting the Chriſtians in Japan, 
"till they had, as far as appears, quite 
rooted them out, Many European prieſts 
ſuffer'd, to their immortal honour, and I 
doubt not to their eternal felicity, altho” 
I am not of their opinion in many things; 
but they held the foundation, and ſuffer'd, 
not for the pope's ſupremacy, the invoca- 
tion of ſaints, their miſtaken purgatory, 
or unintelligible tr anſubſtantiation, but 
for their conſtant maintaining the faith 
of CurIsT crucified, and that ſal vation 
is only to be had in that faith, If I 
have been more prolix upon this ſubject of 
religion than ſome of my readers would 
have defired, I ſhall make no other apo- 
logy, but that 1 made what I have ſaid 
as ſhort as my time would allow. 
As to their martitiages in Japan, Vare- 1 
nius obſerves, there is little difference ,;,., 
| | om 
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Chap 3 


from the other adjacent Kingdoms on 


the continent; only that there is here 
only one wife whoſe children can inherit 
either the crown, or hereditary lands : 
(But the Dairo is excepted from this rule, 
as we ſhall ſhew by and by.) Every man 


may have as many concubines as he can 


maintain. The great nobles muſt take 
their wives from the emperor, but they 
are at liberty to chuſe their own concu- 
bines. When ſuch a marriage is to be 
perſorm'd, the parties repair to the tem- 
ple, and the Bongo repeats the contract, 
whilſt they ſtand before the idol with 
lighted torches in their hands; then the 
friends wiſh them joy, and preſent them 
as they think fit. There is no ſuch thing 
as portions to be giyen with young ladies, 
becauſe the nobles. will allow of nothing 
that might make them proud. But the 
meaner ſort ate not ſo nice, and will 
thank the woman's parents for aſſiſting 
them with money or goods. The great 
people have in their Serag/tos all that is 
requiſite for the diverting their wives, 
ſuch as gardens, fiſh-ponds, aviaries, Gc. 
and they have often comedies repreſented, 
to pleaſe them: And the leaſt attendance 
they ha ve, between the children of noble- 
men, by their concubines, and other maids, 
is 20, and thoſe whoſe income will alow it, 
keep 200 maids for their wife, who follow 
her when ſhe goes abroad, in cloſe litters. 

The husbands have power to diyorce 
their wives without any fault, and the 
ordinary people often do it; but the no- 
bility ſeldom make uſe of that power; 
only they forbear their apartment, which 
is worſe than diyorce, and therefore they 
take all the pains imaginable to pleaſe, and 
make themſelves agreeable to, their hus- 
bands, leſt they ſhould ſpend all their 
time with their concubines, and neglect 
them, againſt which they have no remedy. 

The virgins who attend his wite are 
kept with great care, and never have any 
opportunity of converſing with men. 
When they come to be 28 years of age, 
the maſter beſtows ſuch as he pleaſes in 
marriage to his chief ſervants, and aug- 
ments their wages, or gives a portion 
with the girls. 

There is no room for divorce in caſe of 


| adultery ; for the leaſt ſuſpicion of it 


coſts the woman her life: And if, by any 
connivance, a man ſhould have acceſs to 
another man's wife, the husband makes 
ſhort. work with the man, his wife, and 
all that are concern'd in bringing them 


together. But adultery very rarely hap-, 


pens in Japan. 
They have, in all the trading towns 
eſpecially in ſea- ports, and publick, 


much ſrequented roads, publick houſes of 


pleaſure, for ſuch as have no wives, or 


are at a diſtance from them. In thoſe 
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places, the pander, or bawd, keeps a 


number of the handſomeſt girls they can 
pick up, and hire them out for any time 
agreed on, and they ſay they ate faithful 
to their new maſters, with whom they 
contract a ſort of marriage for the time 
named, and after that is expit'd they go 
home to him or her who hir'd them out. 
Married men, who live in the place, may 
likewiſe go to theſe houſes without blame z 
but to attempt to abuſe a virgin, or a girl 
under the reputation of a virgin, unleſs 
one has taken her for a concubine, with 
the conſent of her parents, or has bought 
her from the publick ſtews, is certain 
death. The women of this country are 
faid to be very faithful, and yery modeſt, 
and ſeveral inſtances are given of both. 
But we ſaid, that the Dairo was an 
exception to the Japaneſes 
one wife, He is allow 
than a round dozen, beſides his toncubines, 
and, when he goes abroad, his wives, or 
ſuch of them as he appoints, go along 
with him in chariots or litters. The a- 
partments in his palace at Meaco, where 
his wives are kept, are in two buildings, 
over=againſt one another, each of them 
conſiſting of fix houſes, one for each of his 
wives, with her attendants. Behind 
them is another building, for his miſtreſſes. 
In each of his wives houſes there is a 
magnificent ſupper prepar'd every night, 
becauſe they do not know which of them 
he deſigns ta ſup with. As ſoon as 
he enters the houſe of any one of them, 
notice is given to all the reſt, and the o- 
ther 11 fly to that place, with all the 
virgins. who wait upon them, together 
with the muſick which belongs to each 
of them; and there they ſtrive which of 


to him. All the ſuppers are likewiſe 
brought thither, and make up an over- 
grown feaſt. They tell us of trouble- 
ſome ceremonies in chuſing a nurſe for. his 
firſt ſon, and that ſhe is reſpected little 
leſs than his wives are; but thoſe IT omit, 
as nothing material. Indeed the whole 
affair of the Dairo ſounds very odd, and 
if all authors who write of Japan did not 
mention it, one would ſuſpect the truth of 
it. But, if this * in Japan ſhould, 


ſome time or other, ſet his foot upon the 


bridle or ſtirrup, When he mounts his 
horſe, he would have more to ſay in vin- 
dication of it than any of the Popes of 
Rome ha ve. 

All that now remains with regard to 
Japan, is to give ſome account of their 
burials. Theſe, Varenius tells us, are 
different, according to the circumſtances 
of the family. If they are poor, and yet 


of noble families, they bury their dead by 
8M they 
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them ſhall make themſelyes moſt agreeable 


emperor's neck, or make him hold his 


night, without any cerewony, But if 
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rites. 
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About an hour before the corps is 
Funeral taken out of the houſe, the friends go, 
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3 1 ircu es, the fu - mob, who, I ſuppoſe, are not a part of 
he E we a vets man- | the proceſſion, but at their own pleaſure, 
| las it generally happens at all burials, , 


neighbourhood, 


white ſilk. 


carried in litters of cedar, finely fitted up. | is a round ditch, 
After theſe come a number of men a-foot, | ally piF'd* up. 


in their richeſt apparel. Some time after, 


appear the chief Bonzi of the place, bles, except fiſh and fleſh, as alſo a ſtove 
ſhining in gold and filk, carried in a lit- | ſet upon coals, for perfuming. 


ter richly adorn'd, and attended by 30 


other prieſts, in linnen veſtments, with | tent, they carry 


black cloaks over them, but ſo thin that 
the white appears though them. Then 
comes one, in aſh- colour habit, (which is 
mourning there, as well as white) with a 
lighted torch of pine, to ſhew the corpſe 
the way to the pile. Then follow about 
200 Bonzi, ſinging hymns to the honour 
of the idol whom the deceas'd had in great- 
eſt eſteem; their muſick is accompanied 
with a great baſon, by way of bell, 
beating all the way, and attended by 
others with two paper caniſters, full of 
painted flowers, upon long poles, by 
making of which with an even motion, 
they make the flowers fall by degrees as 
they go, which ftrows along the road. 
Aſter theſe come 8 more Bonzi, trailing 
banners upon the ground, inſcrib'd with 
the idol's name, and ten lanthorns with 
the ſame inſcription ſucceed the enſigus, 
with candles or lamps within, ready 
lighted, Then two young men follow in 
aſh- colour habits, with torches to ſet fire 
to the pile, but they are not lighted till 
a little before that is to be done. Many 
others follow in the ſame colour cloaths, 
with three corner caps (a great ornament 
with them) upon their heads, with the 
name of the idol in ſchedules ſtuck in 
them; and carries a board with the ſame 
name painted in gold letters. 
After all this proceſſion is paſt, the 
corpſe appears, carried upon men's ſhoul- 
ders, and ſitting in a magnificent bed or 
litter, with his hands join'd, as in a pray- 
ing poſture. The body is cover'd, be- 
ſies the other cloaths, with a looſe gown 
of papers, or ruſhes, (for I am not ſure 
which) preſerib'd in the book which they 
pretend their idol, by whoſe merits they 
hope to be ſav'd, leſt behind him, when 
he went to paradiſe. 
The corps is immediately follow'd by 

the ſons of the deceas'd, the youngeſt of 
whom (lays Varenius, but Purchas, who 
takes it from the ſame author, vis. Fro- 
jus, lays it is the eldeſt) carrigs a -torch, 


the Bonzi, with - whole multitude, 
in thei the pile, and are | invoke the idol, an hour together, 
CN 51 A _ of 9 in the | with a terrible noiſe, and that augmented 
all dreis d in white, with | by their baſons conſtantly beaten. The 
party- colour d veils upon their heads, ac- pile is incloſed by a ſquare tent, at a good 
companicd by their women attendants in | diſtance from it on all ſides, and an entry 
| The women of quality are | on each fide into the area. In the middle 


\ 
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When they come to the pile, all 


fill'd with wood artifici- 
On the right and left of 
the pile are tables with all ſorts of eata- 


When the corps comes within the 
it thrice round the ditch, 
and then, by the help of ropes, they ſer 
the bed upon the pile, and then the chief 
Bongo repeats ſome verſes which the au- 
dience is never the wiſer for, and when 
he has done, he waves a lighted torch 
thrice round his head, and then throws it 
from him, which two of the ſons, or the 
two neareſt relations, of the deceaſed, 
who ſtand by the body, go and take up; 
and having by turns lifted it up 3 times 
towards the body, they put each his 
hand to it, and fo throw it into the pile, 
which is a ſign for the others before- men- 
tion'd to ſet fire to it on the other fide, 
with their torches, which they light for 
that purpoſe, when the Bongo begins 
his verſes. Then the relations throw oyl, 
{weet wood, and perfumes, upon the pile, 
which blaze out in a moment. 
As ſoon as the pile is on all ſides Kind- 
led, the ſons, or, in caſe he left none, 
the neareſt relations, go to the ſtove, and, 
putting ſweet wood in it, by a ſolemn 
pertume, worſhip their departed friend, 
whom they reckon among the number of 
the bleſſed; and then, having rewarded 
the Bon gi liberally, and left the banquet to 
the porters and the poor, they return 
home, and the next day they go back, 
with all their friends, to gather the aſhes 
and bones of the defun&, which they put 
into an urn, and ſo bring them home, 
placing the urn, coyer'd with a cloth, in 
the middle of the houſe, where they keep 
it ſeven days, and then the Bongi 
are call'd to the private obſequies, which 
are perform'd by putting the urn in the 
ground, with a ſquare ſtone over the 
place, whereupon is written the name of the 
perſon, with that of the idol which he 
worſhip'd. | 
- Theſe burials. coſt 3000 gold ducats 
very often, and the meaneſt who makes a 
burial ſpends 200. For he who cannot 
afford that makes none at all. And this 
ſhall ſuffice concerning Japan, properly 
fo call'd. | | 


to light the pile. Laſt of all comes the 
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Before we leave this empire, and cloſe 
this chapter, it will not be improper to 
take {me notice of Jeſſos, or Traſo, both 


becauſe it is ſaid to be tribatary to the 


or of Japun, and likewiſe becauſe 
there is ſo little of it known to ns, that it 
would not be worth while to give it a 
chapter by irfelf. 

By what we have faid of Japan, unleſs 
the Dureh have deceiy'd us, <0 does 
not join to it, but is ſeparated from thoſe 
iflands, by the ftreights of Sanguar, 
which, they tell us, are 2 degrees, or 40 
leagues. But capt. Sarris's account makes 
it only 10 leagues from Japan. * He 
fays, (from the report of a Japaneſe, who 
had been twice at Tedſo, as he calls it) 
that the people of that country are of a 
fair complexion, good-natur'd, and not 
unmannerly, altho* the outward aſpect 
does not ſeem to denote either good man- 
ners or good temper, for they are all co- 
ver'd with hair, like monkeys. 

Their weapons are bows and poiſon'd 
arrows. They of the ſouth parts of the 
country are a ſenfble people, and under- 
ſtand commerce, having the knowledge of 
weights and meaſures, The inhabitants 
farther north are repreſented, by his ac- 
count, as people of another race, being 
all dwarfs, whercas thoſe of the ſouth are 
much of the ſtature of the Japaneſes. 
None of them have any cloaths but what 
they get from Japan, from whence like- 
wiſe they have moſt of the rice which 


they uſe, for, by what we yet know of | 


| 


A ſhort account of Jeſſo. 


them, they ſeem not to be 4 very in- 
duſtrious people. They trade with the 
FZapaneſes tor rice, cotton cloth, iron and 
lead, and, in ſhort, for any thing neceſſary 
for the back and belly; for which they 
pay ſilver and gold duſt, which they ga- 
ther out of their rivers in great abun- 
dance. | 
The chief trading town in Jeſ is 
Matchma, or Matzima, where the Ja- 
* have a fort and garriſon, and a- 
ve 500 families from Japan live there. 
Others ſay that the emperor of Japan 
receives tribute there of gold and ſilver, 
feathers and fine furs. The natives who 
live in the inland country come to Match. 
ma twice a year, vis. in March and Sep- 
tember. In March they bring ſalmon, 
and other dry'd fiſh, beſides gold and ſil- 
ver, which they truck with the Japareſes; 
and in September they come to lay in their 
winter proviſions, 

Captain Sarris likewiſe tells us, that 
the winds hold the fame courſe here, for 
the moſt part, as in Japan, vis. the 
northerly from Seprember to March, and 
thoſe are ſucceeded by the ſoutherly winds 
"till September again. And there runs 
a great current between Jeſſo and Japan, 
which comes from Corea, and goes E. N. E. 

We ſhall not trouble the reader with a 
fruitleſs conjecture whether Jeſſo joins to 
America, or is a part of Tartary, or whe- 


ther it is an iſland. That we ſhall leave 
to farther diſcoyerics. 


» 


"CHAP. XL 
Of the Oriental Iſlands. 


"TL AVING given an abſtract of what ſeyeral authors have handed down to us 
4 of the different empires and ftates as yet known to us in the eaſtern parts of 
Aſia, there is nothing left of the continent now to treat of except the 7zrki/h empire 


in Aſia. 


But having been ſo long detain'd in the eaſt, by the great empires of In- 


doſtan, China, and Japan, we chuſe to finiſh that part of the world by 
ſaying what we judge neceſſary concerning the Oriental Ilands, rather than be 


oblig'd to come back ſo many hundred leagues, after we had gone to Turky. 
therefore ſhall take them in order, as they lie, from caſt to weſt. 


SECT,-L 
Of the Lavroxtes, or Thieves Iſlands. 
"HE Ladrone iſlands being the moſt 
eaſterly of all benorth the line, we 


ſhail begin with them. They were diſ- 
cover'd by Ferdinand Magellan, or Mag- 


Magellan Lanes, at the lame time that he found 


We 


out the way to the ſouth ſea, and left his 
name to the ſtreights through which he 
paſt. 
The occaſion of his undertaking this 


voyage, as we are told by Figafetta, 
in his journal of it, was, that, ha- 


ving ſerv'd the King of Portugal, whoſe 
ſubject he was, and, having ſignalizd 
| himſelf, under the famous Albuquerque, 


| 


in the Eaſt- Indies, he thought be de- 
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but was ſo modeſt in his pretenſions, that 
he only defir'd an addition of half a du- 


cat a month to his pay, which being re- 


g. I. c. the firſt 
1. p. 21. 


ſus d to him, he in diſguſt left Portugal, 
and offer d his ſeryice to Charles V. em- 
peror and king of Spain. 

The agreement between Spain and 
Portugal, in conſequence of the pope's 
bulls granted to them both, as we ſaid in 
part of our Traveller, * was, that 
Spain ſhould poſſeſs all that ſhould be 

iſcover'd weſtward of a line ſuppos'd to 
be drawn from north to ſouth, 270 
teagues weſt of the Azores, and all the 
diſcoveries eaſtward of that line, ſhould 
belong to Portugal. Both princes ha- 
ving agreed to this, June 7, 1493, and 
ratify'd it ſome months after, the Portu- 
gueſes advanced in their diſcoveries, in 
the Indian ocean, and having gotten 
footing in ſeveral parts of the continent, 
they, at laſt, in the beginning of the 
XVIch century, diſcoyer'd the Molucca, 


or Spice 1 | 

Magellan, having reſoly'd, out of diſ- 
guſt to his natural prince, to betray both 
his King and country, propos d to the 
emperor, to diſcover the Spice Iſlands, 
from the weſt, which would, by the 
agreement juſt mention'd, give him a title 
to them, The emperor, approving of: 
the propoſal, gave him 5 ſhips and 300 
men, with which he found a pallage into 
the South Sea, Nov. 28, 1520, of which 


we gave an account before. þ 


Upon the 6th of March following, he 
came up with the iſlands we now treat of, 


to which he gave the name of Ladrones, 
from the thieviſh diſpoſition he obſerv' d 


Their 
ſituation, 


in the natives. From thence he fail'd in 
ſearch of the Spice INands, to which he 
thus ſhew'd the Spaniards the way from 
the weſt, altho* he did not live to Tee 
them, nor to reap the reward of betraying 
his country; for he died in the Philippine 
iſlands, being ſhot with a poiſon'd arrow. 
His men, after his death, fail'd to the 
Moluccas, and ſettled a factory at Tydore. 
But, to return to the Ladrones. 
Theſe iſlands lie between 12 and 28 
degrees of north latitude, to the eaft 
of the Philippine iſlands, and north-eaſt 
of the Moluccas. There are ſo many of 
them, that no body has reckon'd them 
all; but the moſt conſiderable among 
them are, 1. Guam, in 13 deg. 21 min. 
lat. 2. Sarpanta, in 14deg. 3. Buon- 
viſta, in 15 deg. 4. Saeſpara, in 15 
d. 40 m. 5. Anatan, in 17 d. 20 m. 
6. Sarigan, in 17 d. 25 m. 7. Guagam, 
in 18 d. 8. Alamagaam, in 18 d. 18 m. 
9. Pagon, in 18 d. 4m. 10. The burn- 
ing mountain of Giga, in 19 d. 33 m. 
11, Tina and Manga, in 20 d. 45 m. 
12. Urrac, in 21 d. 13. Patas, in 
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26d. 30 m. 14. La Diſconorida, in 25 * 
50. 15. Malabrige, in 27 40. 5 

We are not told which of theſe Mage» 
lan touch'd at, but his ſtay was very 
ſhort, for the natives were ſo nimble- 
finger' d, that they could keep nothing 
for them, even after they had beaten 
ſome, and kill'd others; ſo that, as we 
have ſaid, he call'd all the iſlands. here- 
abouts, Las Ladrones, which name 
they retain to this day. "SITY 

Aſter the road was thus open'd by 
Magellan, between America and the 
eaſtern ocean, by the way of the South 
Sea, many others follow'd his track, and 
the Ladrone iſlands ſery'd to the ſame 
purpole, in the voyages from Peru, Chili, 
or other places of America, to the Eaſt- 
Indies, as the iſlands of 8. Helena and the 
Acenſion do in the voyages, by the cape 
of Good- Hope, from India to Europe, or 
America, in the Alautic ocean; that is 
they were reſting and refreſhing places, af 
ter a terrible ſtretch of 7302 miles, by 
Mr. Dampier's computation, from cape 
Corientes, a point of Mexico-on the South 
Sea, to Guam, one of the Ladrone iſlands. 
And a great part of Mexico being in the 
{ame latitude with theſe iſlands, the run 
from cape Corieutes to Guam is the ſhort» 
eſt cut, whereas it muſt be a longer 
ſtretch from Peru and Chili, both becauſe 
they are many degrees farther ſouth, and 
likewiſe more to the caſtward' than Cori- 
entes. 

Mr. Dampier ſays, that ſomewhat 
more than half way between Mexico and 
the Ladrones, they believed there was 
land near them, becauſe of the number of 
towls which they met with in that place, 
and no where elſe, during that long track 
of ſea; but they ſaw no land *till they 
came Within 8 leagues of Cham, which 
he ſays is in 13 deg. 21 min. n. lat. 

This iſland lies caſt and weſt, 12 
leagues in length, and four broad, from 
{outh to north. 'The foil is tolerably 
fruitful, and produces rice, pine-apples, 
musk and water-melons, oranges, limes, 
cocoa-nuts, But Damper tells of one 
fruit which is pretty ſingular; he call it 
the Bread-Fruit. The tree is as big as a 
large apple-tree, and has dark leaves; 
the fruit is round, and grows as apples. 
do, being of the bulk of a penny loaf: As 
it ripens it turns yellow, ſoft, and ſweet. 
The natives bake the green fruit till the 
rind grows black, which being ſcrap'd off 
the inſide is ſoft and white, like new- 
bak d bread, without either ſeed or ſtone 3 
but it grows harſh in 24 hours, This 
fruit is in ſeaſon 8 months, 10 that, during 
that time, they uſe no other bread. _ 

The Spaniards keeping this iſland for 
a refreſhing place for the Acapulco ſhips, 
which tail to Manilla, they have a {x 

with 
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in the middle. 


ers, which are ſufficient, ſince the Dutch 
have no occaſion to take it from them. 
There were many Indias families in 
Gaam, many years ago; but the Spani- 


-@rds, having diſcover'd a plot, us'd them 


10 ill, that they ruin'd the plantation, 


and withdrew to another iſland; fo that 


about 40 years ago, there were not aboye 
100 natives upon the iſland. 

The Spaniards, who firſt diſcoyer'd 
it, ſtay ing ſo ſhort-a time there, and 
being, for the time they ſtaid, in a 
Rate of war with the natives, could not 
learn much, either of their principles or 
religion; but they tell us, -that the men 


ent ſtark naked, had long black hair 


reaching down to their waſtes; that they 
anointed themſelves all over with oyl 
made of cocoa- nuts, and colour'd their 
teeth black or red. But the women were 
more modeſt, having their bodies cover'd 
with the inner bark of the palm-tree, and 
were always at work, making mats of the 
ſame bark for lying upon, and for ſheets 
and blankets, as well as for their own 
wearing cloaths, | 

The greateſt piece of ingenuity they 
obſcrv'd among the men, was their dex- 
terity in making their boats; which capt. 
Dampier: alſo commends. They make 
the keel of one piece of timber hollow'd, 
and ſharp at both ends, and then build 
from it about 4 or 5 foot high; but with 
this difference, that the one ſide of the 
boat is built perpendicular from the kcel, 
and the other rounded as our boats are. 
To keep. the ſtrait ſide from overſetting, 
they uſe two broad boards on that fide. 
The ftrait fide is always to the wind, and 
if the wind changes, or that they are ob- 
lig'd to come back with the ſame wind, 
they turn either end of the boat for the 
prow, they being both alike, and the ſail 
Inſtead of a radder, they 
have a paddle, or broad ſtick; and thoſe 
boats are ſo made for expedition, that 
they, will fail 20 miles in an hour. 

Their houſes are of wood, divided into 
different apartments, and cover'd with 
boards and fig-lea ves. Their furniture 
of the ſame; and their meat, cocoa- nuts, 
banana's, large figs, ſugar-canes, and fiſh 
and fowl, beſides rice, and the bread-fruit, 
formerly mention'd. 

They are repreſented as extremely curi- 
ous, and taken with ſtrange fights; Pi- 
gafetta lays, they were ſo intent upon 
looking at things they had not ſeen before, 
that when ſome of them were mortally 
wounded with the Spaniards arrows, 
they would pull them out of their own 
bodics, and gaze at the feathers of one 
end, and the pile at the other, till they 
drop'd down dead. 
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wita fix guns, and a garriſon of 30 ſoldi- 


But in this voyage of Magellan, be- 
fore his death, we have an account of his 
calling at ſeveral other iſlands, which I 
do not find nam'd among the Philippines 
or Moluccas, and therefore I believe they 
are to be reckon'd among the Ladrones, 
eſpecially ſince we are told that Zamal, 
the firſt place which they came to, after 
what they call'd Ladromes, was but 30 
leagues from the firſt of the Ladrones : 
For, by our maps, and all the accounts 
we haye of the ere iſlands, there 
are many degrees of longitude between 
them; ſo that, none of them can be ſo 
near as 300 leagues to Guam Beſides, 
we are told of the king of Buthuan's 
{ending his pilots along with them, to 
conduct them to other iſlands, viz. Za- 
but, Seilon, Meſſina, and Catighan, 
which I ſuppoſe to have been the firſt of 
the Philippines, altho' they are now call'd 
by other names; and the Zerlon men- 
tion'd here cannot be Ceilon in India, 
but a much ſmaller iſland among the 
Philippines. If this conjecture be true, 
all the iſlands call'd now Ladrones were 
not, at that time, thieves; for Magellan 
and his people were well receiv'd at Bu- 
thuan,: and that iſland was very rich in 
gold; ſo that ſome of the natives offer'd the 
Spaniards a crown of maſſy gold, andachain 
of the ſame metal, for 6 ſtrings of chryſtal 
beads; but Magellan ſtop'd the bargain, 
leſt the Indians ſhould come to under- 
ſtand the value of gold, at leaſt in the 
eſteem of the Europeans. There being 
little elſe worth obſerving with reſpect to 
the Ladrones, we ſhall proceed to 


SECT. II. 
Of the Pull pIx E i, fands. 


E have frequently mention'd the 
Philippine iſlands in our Tya- 
veller, but eſpecially in the beginning of 
this ſecond book, when we treated of tic 
voyages to the Eaſi-Indies. But being 
now to give a particular account of -them 
by themſelves, we ſhall avoid, as much 
as we can, repeating what has been ſaid 
before; but where it happens that for 
connection's ſake we ſhall be oblig'd to 
mention the ſame thing twice, the reader, 
I hope, will forgive us. 

The firſt account we have of theſe 
iſlands is from Pigafetta, who accompa- 
nied Magellau in the diſcovery of the 
ſtreights call'd by his name; for after he 
had left the Ladrones, as we ſaid in 
the laſt ſection, he fail'd to thoſe iſlands 
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Magel- 


lan firſt 


diſcovers 


the Phi- 


(call'd the Philippines long after) by him lippines. 
nam'd the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, 
from the day on which they were diſco- 
ver'd, which was in holy week, 1521. 
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Zabul, April 7 they enter d the port of Zabul, 
or Sebu. one of the 3 iflands, now call d 
Gebu, where agellan ſaluted the city 
with bis great guns, to their great ſur- 
prize and terror; but the admiral {ending 
meſſengers aſhore, with an interpreter, 
who was one of the natives of Buthuan, 

he gave them to underſtand, that the diſ- 
charge of the canaon was a ſign of civility 
and reſpe& ; that the ſhips belong'd to a 
great forcign prince, and that they were 
come into thoſe ſeas in ſearch of the Spice 


4 and had only call d at that iſſand 
Y 


the way. Mo | 
The king of Zabul, encourag'd by this, 
welcom'd them, but defir'd they would 
ay him tribute, as other ſhips did; the 
Spaniards anſwer' d, that their admiral 
was the ſervant of a great king, to whom 
many nations paid tribute, but he never 
had own'd any ſuperior. 'There happen'd 
to be a Moor at court, who had been in 
ſome of the Portugueſe colonies, and ta- 
. King Magel/an's people to belong to them, 
told the king to beware how he affronted 
thoſe men, for they were the ſame-nation 
who had conquer'd Calicut and Malacca. 
This ſtruck ſuch fear in the king, that 
he was ready to pay them tribute, and 
offer'd them all good uſage. | 
After this, the king of Zabul, ac- 
company'd by the King of an adjacent 
iſland, and a nephew of his own, came 
aboard the admiral, who entertain'd them 
much to their ſatisſaction, and ſoon after 
he went aſhore, and was receiy'd by the 
king with much Kindneſs, a part of the 
entertainment being the ſinging and 
dancing of the King's daughters naked, 
as all the people of the iſland were, only 
ſomething to cover their nakedneſs. 
Aſter the admiral got into familiarity 
with thoſe two kings, he ſpoke to them 
of religion, and our author fays, they 
Two kings Were both converted, with about 500 
turn men of the iſland, as alſo the queen and 


Chriſti- 40 of her maids, and were all baptiz'd | 


ans, 


with great ſolemnity, and din'd aboard 
the admiral. The king of Zabul was 
nam'd Charles, after the emperor, and 
the young prince, berdinand, and the 
king of Meſſana got the name of John. 
It is ſaid, that the king's brother was mi- 
raculouſly cur'd, upon his being baptiz'd, 
of a diſeaſe he had labour'd under a long 
time, and that Magellan had pledg'd his 
head for his immediate recovery, if they 
would burn their idols, and be baptiz'd. 
Our author repreſents this people, 
even in their heathen ſtate, as a 
nation of great honeſty and juſtice. 
'Their houſes were built high from the 
ground, like thoſe of Siam, againſt the 
overflowing of rivers. But one curioſity 
he tells us of, which is pretty extraordi- 
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no bigger than a crow, which kills whales, 
by being {wallow'd alive by them, and 
eating their hearts. The skin of the 
fowl is black, but it is cating. 
The Spaniards got a good deal of gold in 
but ; for they fold all the old iron they 
for the value of a gold ducat a pound; 
and all fort of proviſions they got for tri- 
fles which were of no uſe to them. 
Near this iſland, there is another, 
which our author calls Mathan, and, 
as he tells us, had two kings, one of 
whom refuſing to haye any commerce 
with the Spaniards, Magellan made war 
upon him, and having more courage than 
prudence, he engag'd himſelf too far a- Magd 
mong the Indians, and being firſt wound- lan ;; © 
ed with a poiſon'd arrow, and then in the d « 
head with a lance, his body became a Machs, 
prey to the . barbarians, who refus'd to 
give it up for any ranſom. 5 
Their general being thus kill'd, the 
2 left Mathan, and having 
choſen two of their number to ſupply 
his place, they ſet fail for other iſlands, 
vis. Bohot, FPaviloghan, Chippit, and 
Cagaian, all ſouthward of Zabul; ſome 
of which they found well ftor'd with gold, 
rice, ginger, goats, hogs, hens, &c. and 
the people very civil. Vet 
From theſe iflands, they ſail'd, in 
ſcarch of the Molucca's, to the great iſle 
of Borneo, which lies ſouth weſt of 
the Philippines; the king of that iſle 
was a Moor, and the country Mahome- 
tans. They were kindly receiv'd by him. 
But as our preſent buſineſs is only with 
the Philippine iſlands, we ſhall leave the 
9pauards to go home by themſelves, and 
return to our ſubject. | Ss 
Altho' Magellan thus diſcoyer'd: theſe 
iſlands in 1521, the Spaniards did not 
make any uſe of the diſcovery for ſome 
time; and great diſputes happen'd be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, about the 
right to them. At laſt the Spaniards 
icttled a colony at Tandaga in 1564, and 
in honour of Les II. then kingof Spain, 
they call'd that iſland Philippina, which 
name has fince been given to all the iſlands 
adjacent, | | | 
The principal iſlands, now call'd Phi- ;; nt 
lippine, are, 1. Manilla, formerly Lu- cis 
conia, 2. Tandaga, 3. Masbat, 4. Men- iſendn 
doro, 5. Luban, 6. Paragaya, 7. Pa- 
nay, 8. Leyte, 9. Bohol, 10. Sebu, 11. 
Negros, 12. St. John, 13. Xollo, and 
14. Mindanao. There are many more 
{mall iflands to which our authors have 
given no names. They lie between the 
5th and 19th degrees of n. lat. and are 
ſaid by ſome to be 1000 iſlands in all. | 
Manilla is fituated between 13 and 19 Mani, 
degrees, which makes the length of it to 5 
be 360 miles, but it is of unequal breadth, Os 


n 


nary, vis. a Water fowl, call'd Lughan, 


being in ſome places 120, and in others 
not 


. F 
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But, beſides the blacks, there are Different 


ſeveral other inhabitants in theſe iſlands, fin. 


ſuch as, 1. The poſterity of the Chineſes, . 


cap KL / the Oriental Iſlands. 
"OY above 60 miles. The city of Ma- 

mlla, from which the ifland has its name, 

ſands in the ſouth end of the iſle, upon a 


point of land, by a xziver's fide, upon 
which point the Spaniards built a fort, 
which commands the river, The city is 
about 2 miles in circuit, ſurrounded with 
à Wall and ditch, with baſtions and out- 
works. The ſtreets are large, and the 
houſes built of wood above the firſt floor, 
becauſe of the frequent earthquakes. 
They have a large cathedral, and ſeveral 
other churches, with rich altars, and like- 
wiſe convents for men and women; but 
moſt of them ate of wood, 
Manxilla is the ſeat of the Spa 
vice-roy, and the capital of the land. 
Under the vice-roy ate two Alcades, or 
governors, one for the Spaniards, and 
the other to goyern the Chineſes, and o- 
ther Indians, who inhabit the city and 
ſuburbs. The town itſelf is peopled by 
a medly of Spaniards, Chineſes, Moors, 
and Indians, who are white, black, or 
tawny, according to their different coun- 
tries. And without the walls there are 
ſeveral nations of Indians, who live on 
both ſides of the river, in houſes rais'd 
from the ground like the Siameſe houſes, 
and for the ſame reaſon. | 
All that part of the iſland which is un- 
der the dominion of Spain, is divided into 
11 provinces, each having its own A- 
cade, ſubject to the vice-roy. But the 
mountains and other places remote from 
the Spaniſb ſettlements are inhabited by 
a ſort of clans who remove from place to 
place, as they have eaten what was to be 
had in the laſt. : 

Nor is this peculiar to the iſland of 
Manilla, but is generally the caſe of the 
other iſlands, And thoſe people are 
blacks ; but from what part of the globe 
they came is not eaſy to determine. There 
is difference of opinions concerning their 
coming thither; ſome ſay they were the 
firſt proprietors, and went to thoſe iſlands 
from Africa. But the diſtance is ſo great 


niſh and tolerably handſome, 


who were once. poſſeſs d of many of the 
ſca=coaſts, and a good number of them live 
in the port towns to this day. 2. The 
Malayan Moors, who are Mahometans, 
and came to the Philippines, from Ma- 
lacca, Sumatra, Sc. 3. The Euro 
ans, from Spam, Portugal, Sc. — 24 
The Aeſtizes, or mix'd breed, compound- 
ed of all the others, | 

The natives of all ſorts, whether black, 
white, or tawny, arefaid tobe well ſhap'd, 
both men and women, of a middle ſize, 
The women tie 
up their hair in rolls behind, and adorn 
their heads with jewels, or, if they have 
none of thoſe, they put ſomething that 
glitters inſtead of them; they abound in 
neck-laces, ear-rings, and bracelets upon 
their arms and legs, and rings upon their 
fingers. As to their clothing, it is agree- 
able to the nation they belong to; the 
Spaniarde, and their poſterity, after the 
opaniſh way; the Chineſes, and Moors, 
after the faſhion of their countries, and 
the blacks wear only a roller about their 
waſtes, | 

Their common food is boil'd rice and 
fiſh, fleſh being only for holy, day fare. 
Their drink is hot water, and ſometimes 
palm wine, toddy, and arrack, and Chi- 
Ham, which is the juice of the ſugar- cane 
boil'd, The blacks in the woods and 
mountains live only upon roots and fruit, 
and the fleſh of any beaſt they can kill, 
whether clean or unclean, not applying 
themſelves to any kind of agriculture. 
But the Spaniards live well. th men 
ang women ſmoke tobacco, and chew be- 
t 

They ſhew great reſpect to ſuperiors, 
and will not ſpeak to them till they be- 
gin firſt. They uſe always the third 
perſon in ſpeaking to any one, and never 
lay 1 nor Tan. 


Theſe iſlands, eſpecially Manilla, lie 


between the neareſt part of Africa and the 
Philippines, that it is not probable they 
could have come from thence : Beſides 
that they ſeem to be a very different 
people. The Caffres of Africa have 
thick lips, flat noſes, and ſhort woolly 
hair; but the blacks of the Philippines 
have good features, and long hair, as any 
European or Indian. Mr. Salmon icems 
to be of opinion, that they came from the 
peninſula of India, on this fide the Gan- 
ges, becauſe they reſemble them moſt in 
the hair and feature. But, for my part, 
L ſhall neither trouble the reader nor my- 
{elf to unriddle myſteries fo hard to come 
at the knowledge of, fince there is great 
difficulty in finding the origine of any na- 
tion which had not the knowledge of 
letters. 


very conveniently for the trade both of the 
Eaſt and Weſt- Indies; and when the Sani- ; lands 
ards were poſſeſs'd of them and the Mo- conveni- 
luccas, they were maſters of both thoſe ent for 
markets. For they ſent every year two de, 
ſtout ſhips to. Acapulco in New Spain, : 
with all the riches of the eaſt, and thoſe 
return'd laden with plate, and made 400 
fer cent. profit. This trade they carry 
on ſtill, but the Dutch have made it 
much worſe than it was, by enhancing 
prices of things, and eſpecially ſpices, 
which they have in a manner engroſs'd to 
themſelves, and deſtroy whole plantations 
of them rather than ſuffer others to buy 
them. 

Nor are theſe iſlands unfruitful of 
| themſelves, for, they abound in pearls, 


ambergreaſe, 


The Phi- 
lippine 
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Luck 
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produce. 
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- ambergteaſe, cotton, and elvet. Not are 


cy of the mountaineers, who have them in 


and ſome tell us of pieces as big as walnuts, 


the ſand in the riyers; 


Dam- 


pier's ac- 
count of 

Menda- 

nao. 


which nouriſh evergreen trees, rice, wa- 


and the other may be in of the Dutch, who 


- 
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they without rich gold mines; but whe- 
ther the not working them be owing to 
the lazineſs of the Spaniards, the obſtina- 


ſſeſſion, or to the fear that both the one 


worm'd both the natives and Europeans 
out of the ſpice trade, I ſhall not deter- 
mine; but a great quantity of gold is 
waſh'd down by the rain from the hills; 


nay ſome as big as heneggs, found among 
There are like- 
wiſe- mines of other metals in theſe 
iſlands, and excellent loadſtones. 

Mr. Dampier gives an account, that 
there were cloves at Mindanao, which 
being the next iſland, in extent, to that 
of Manilla, we ſhall give an abſtract of what 
he ſays of it. Its length is 60 leagues, 
and breadth 40 or 50; it reaches from 5 
deg. to 8 n. lat. The foil is fat, and the 
ſony. hills produce trees, many of which 
are unknown to us. The vallies are wa- 
ter'd with freſh ſprings and rivulets, 


ter- melons, plantains, banano's, gua vao's, 
nutmegs, cloves, betel nuts, durians, ja- 
cas, cocoa nuts, oranges, Sc. But the 
moſt uſeful tree they have, and is in moſt 
of theſe iſlands, is what they call the 
Libby tree, which produces the Sago, 
and ſerves them for bread 4 months in the 
year. The tree is like the cabbage-tree, 
the wood hard, and contains a pith like 
that of elder. They cut down the tree, 
at a proper ſeaſon, and ſplitting it from 
top to bottom, they take out the white 
pith, and beat it in a mortar; after it is {0 
beaten, they put it into a cloth, within a 


veſſel, and pouring water upon it, they 


ſtir it, 'till the water has forced all the 
{ubſtance thro? the cloth, and nothing is 
left but a ſort of husks. Leaving it thus 
in the veſſel to ſubſide, they pour off the 
water, and bake the remaining ſubſtance 
into cakes, which they uſe for bread, and 
ſend it to ſeveral parts of the Indies, 
where they cat it with almond milk. 
It is reckon'd yery wholeſome, and is a 
remedy againſt fluxes. This fame author 
ſays they have excellent nutmegs here, very 
large, but they forbear to cultivate them, 
leſt the Dutch ſhould ſmell them from the 
Banda iſlands, and give them an un- 
friendly viſit, for the fake of their ſpices. 


Mindanao abounds with beaſts both 


wild and tame, ſuch as horſes, cows, but- 
falo's, goats, wild hogs, deer, monkeys, 
guananoes, ſhakes, ſcorpions, Sc. and a 
creature which the Engliſh call Centupes, 
from its many feet; it is about 5 inches 
long, and no bigger than a gooſe-quill. 
The bite of it is more dangerous than a 


TrAverte 
ducks and hens only, but, they are well 
ftor'd.with wild fowl, have plenty of fiſh, 


to a ſultan, who is abſolute lord of the 
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the chief of which are bonetoes, ſnooks, ca- 
yallies, breems, mullets, and ſea tortoiſes. 
Altho' this iſland lies ſo near the line, 
it is not exceſſive hot, having conſtant ſea 
breezes both by day and night. From 
October to May the eaſterly wind pre- 
vails, and the feſt of the year, the weſt- 
erly. f | 

The inhabitants of this iſland are of 


a piece, as to ſhape and colour, be- 
ing tawny and middle ſiz d. They 
are alſo of the ſame religion, which 


is the Mahometan; but they differ in 
language and government. The Minda- 
nayans, properly ſo call'd, live in the 
ſouthern parts of the iſle, and are ſubject 


greateſt part of the iſland; theſe trade 
with all ftrangers, and being under no 
ſubjection to the Spaniards, are at li- 
berty to receive whom they will, on- 
ly they are afraid of the Dutch, as 
indeed all trading nations, who hayc 
any regard to their own government, 
have good reaſon to be, becauſe they en- 
deavour to enflaye all people, where 
they get footing; and, for all their pre- 
tence to liberty, and their having done 
very unjuſtifiable things to come at it, 
their behaviour in the Oriental iſles ſhew 
what their notion of liberty is, vig. ma- 
king themſel ves abſolute maſters of the 
liberty of all people they can conquer, and 
their making all the proprietors of any 
place where they get leave to build, a 
warehouſe, by the civility of the govern- 
ment, hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to them, and their pretended prince. 
How the Eugliſb came to neglect making 
a ſettlement in this iſle, which our author 
ſays might cafily lrave been done in 
K. 7ames II's reign, which was the time 
he was there, I cannot tell; perhaps had 
that unfortunate prince continued in peace 
upon the throne, his knowledge in, and 
inclinations to commerce, might haye 
prompted him to encourage new ſettle- 
ments in the Indies: And I do not know 
but the fear the Dutch might, not with- 
out reaſon, have been in, of his enlarging 
the Engliſh trade, might have had more 
weight with them, than any conſideration 
of Religion, whatever it might have been 
with the Enghſh. But the Revolution qui- 
eted their fears, and our conſciences. I wiſh 
our religion, at leaſt in one part of this 
iſland of Britain, had been as well ſecur'd 
as their Trade. But this only by the bye. 

The inland part of Mindanao is inha- 
bited by thoſe they call the Hillanoons, 
who live in the woods and mountains. 
Theſe have poſſeſſion of the gold mines, 
and trade with the Mendanayens ſor 


ſcorpion's ſting. The tame fowls are 


clothing and other neceſſaries, for which 
| they 


ha 


danao. 


=” 


they | 
- both which they have great abundance. 


The Sologues inhabit the northweſt part 
of the iſland, and trade more to Manta, 
and the north iſlands, than to Mindanao 


city, or other places under rhe ſultan's go- 
vernment, with whom they have little or 
no communication. | 
The ſultan has frequent wars with the 
Hillanoons, who are very numerous, and 
ſpeak a language different from thoſe of 
Mindanao. Thoſe Hillanoons are a ſort 
of clans, not under the government of 
one prince, unleſs it be in their wars, 
when they ſubmit to him who is ap- 
pointed general. Their weapons on both 
ſides, are ſwords, lances, and crizes, or 
a ſort of bayonets, as alſo bows and ar- 


ros, and a hollow cane, through which 


they blow poiſon'd darts. They never 
engage in ſet battles, but endeayour to 
ſurprize one another in partics. 

The city of Mindanao is ſituated upon 


The city the ſouth part of the iſland, in 7 deg. 20 
of Min- min. upon a ſmall river, two miles from 


the ſea. It is built, like the houſes for- 


merly mention d, 12 or 14 foot from the 


ground. The ſultan's palace ſtands upon 
150 pillars of wood, with broad ſtairs to 
go up to it. In the hall were 20 pieces 
of iron cannon, mounted upon field car- 
riages, and the general, who is likewiſe 
firſt miniſter, has ſome guns in his houſe. 


The floors in the palace, and other houſes 


of faſhion, are matted, for they have no 
chairs, but fit croſs-leg'd. It is obſeryablc, 
that the women are not kept under ſuch 
reſtraint here as in other parts of Ala, 
for they may ſee and converſe with ſtran- 
gers, and it is the cuſtom for the men of 
to the city to go aboard a foreign ſhip, and 
invite them to their houſes, where they 
offer them a Pagally, or female friend, 
which is often the miſtreſs of the houſe 
but I do not find that there is any crimi- 
nal correſpondence paſſes between them; 
and the ſtranger makes the landlord a pre- 
ſent, for the uſe of his houfe, and the con- 
verſation of hisPagally, and maintains him- 
ſelf in every thing, except tobacco and betel. 

The Spamiards were once poſſeſs'd of a 
part of this city, but were forced to call 


all their nation to defend the Manilla a- 


gainſt the Chineſes, about the middle of 
the XVIIch century, and have never had 
any footing there ſince. Yet there were 
ſome in capt. Dampier's time, who ſpoke 
Spaniſh, but there are ſeveral other lan- 
guages us'd there, 072. the natural lan- 
guage of the iſland, that of the Malay- 


an, and Arabick, Which is the religious 
language. 


give in exchange gold and wax, of 


When captain Dampier was there, 
the Mindanayans bad a great inclina- 


tion that they ſhould have ſettled there, 
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ment that could be defir'd, to do it; for, 
the ſultan, and his brother, who was his 
firft miniſter, carneſtly* defir'd it, as look- 
ing upon an Engliſh ſettlement to be their 
beſt defence, both againſt Dutch and Spa- 
mards z and the Engliſh were in a good 
condition to have fix'd there, having a- 
mong them bricklayers, carpenters, ſhoe- 
makers, tay lors, and all ſors of tradeſmen 
proper for a new colony, as alſo arms 
great and ſmall, and tools neceſſary for all 
forts of work. But there was no good 
underſtanding among the Engliſh them- 
ſelves, as appears from their depoſing 
capt, 5Wan, and leaving him, with above 
40 of his men, in this iſland, And this 
was probably the reaſon why the firſt 
miniſter was ſuſpected to have ill deſigns 
againſt them, when he ſaw they trifled 
with him, 5 

Dampier ſays, that the ſultan of Min- 
daanao, altho' he is abſolute, is very poor, 
being barr'd of the moſt beneficial parts 
of the iſland by the mountaineers; and 
diſcouraging his people from induſtry, by 
taking, in an arbitrary manner, any ad- 
vantage they might have by trade. Be- 
ſides that the Philippine iſlands in general 
are very ſubje& to earthquakes; and add 
to thoſe, the tyranny and cruelty of the 
Spaniards and Dutch, who never trade 
with any nations of the Indies, without 
endeayouring, right or wrong, to become 
their maſters, and to deſtroy the lawful 
government conſtituted, and exercis'd, 
time out of mind, among the different 
nations with whom they traded, making 
their ancient kings their drudges, as any 
one may have had inſtances in ſeveral parts 
of this book, or in any accounts of the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

The frequent earthquakes and Vulca- 
cano's in theſe iſlands ſhew that the 
mountains are full of nitre and other ſul- 


phureous matter, which beirez ſet on fire, 


either by the Pyrites, a k ind of ſulphur 
that takes fire of itſelf; or, by a fermen- 
tation of vapours, to a degree of heat e- 
qual to fire; or elſe by the falling of ſome 
ſtone in the hollow caverns of the carth, 
which, ſtriking upon another, ſets the 
ſulphureous matter on fire; which, being 
a natural gunpowder, goes off, with a 
ſudden exploſion, and 'till it gets a vent 
rumbles in the bowels of the earth, lifting 
up the ground above it, ſo as ſometimes to 
make terrible hayock. When it gets 
vent, as it does in all Vulcano's, ſuch as 
Atna, Sc. it throws ſtones and burning 
matter out in a terrible manner. Thete 
earthquakes happening frequently in theſe 
iſlands, as we have ſaid, is the reaſon 


wood, only one ſtory, that they may be 


leſs liable to be oyerturn'd, and do the 


and he ſays, they had all the encourage- leſs hurt when they are. 
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walnut; the leaves of it large and medici- 


Flowers, 


little white roſe, with.three rows of leaves, 


flowers. And, for medicinal herbs, all 
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© From the ſame cauſe, vlg. ſubterrane- 
ous fires, tho” different in kind or degrees, 
proceed the hot ſprings .and rivers fre- 
quent in the Philippines. A 
Heſides the | trees before mention'd in 
this ſection, there are many others in thoſe 
iſlands, ſome of which are the natural pro- 
duce of the country, and others tranſplant- 
ed from America by the Spaniards. Of 
the firit ſort is, the Santer, Which grows 
wild in the woods; the tree is like the 


nal, and the fruit like a peach: The Sani- 
ards preſerve them; and they make a good 
pickle. The Magol, of the bigneſs of a pear- 
tree, the fruit like the former, but larger, 
and not ſo good; but the wood of the tree 
is little ſhort of ebony. Mango, and moſt 
other Indian trees, already deſcrib'd. Of 
thoſe brought from New Spain, are palm 
trees, tamarinds, caſſia, calambac, cocoa, | 
Sc. The leaves of the plantain tree are 
ſo large that two of them will make a 
cloax. [It muſt be obſery'd that the 
Spaniards wear cloaks little longer than 
our women's cloaks. | 
Flowers and herbs grow wild in theſe 
Hands; ſuch, as, the Zamaga, like a 


of a finer flavour than Jeſſamiu. The 
Daſa and Tala, both ſweet ſmelling 


theſe iſlands abound with them. Beſides 
the ſage, balm, andother herbs of our ac- 
quaintance, they have an herb call'd De/ 
Pollo by the Spaniards, which they uſe 
for curing their cocks, when wounded in 
battle. Panſipan, a poultiſe of which ex- 
tracts poiſon and all corruption from a 
But there is one 
herb, which, if it be true, that the Dutch 
give twice the weight in gold for any 
quantity of it, I ſhall readily allow to be 
a valuable one. It is call'd Samar, and 
one or two doſes (of the 16th part of an 
ounce) are an antidote againſt any poiſon, 
whether of Indian arrows or herbs, It is 
alſo a. remedy againſt cholicks, or other 
diſtempers proceeding from wind, and ma- 
ny other diſeaſes. 

We are not to expect much learning 
from the natives of theſe iſlands. But we 
are told one thing, very peculiar to thoſe 
who inhabit the ſea-coaſts; I ſuppoſe it 
is meant of Manilla and Mindanao, vis. 
that they write the reverſe way to the 
Chineſes, beginning at the bottom of the 
paper, and writing to the top, whereas 
' the Chineſes begin at the top, and write, 
in a ſtrait line, down to the bottom; and 
not only ſo, but theſe iſlanders begin at 
the bottom towards the left hand, and 
the Chineſes at the top towards the right. 

As a great part of theſe iſlands are 
ſubje& (and that but in part) to Spain; 
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according to the conqueſts the Spariards | 
have made. In the moſt conſiderable 
iſlands, (except Mindanao and St. John's 
2 the towns upon the coaſt are in 
poſſeſſion of the crown of Spain, and are 
governd by Spaniſh Alcades, who are 
all ſubject to the vice-roy, whoſe reſi- 
dence, as we obſcry'd before, is at Ma- 
wmilas,, and theſe, as well as the officers 
of the army, are made and chang'd bx 
him, at pleaſure. And this poſt, next to 
the government of Peru, is reckon'd one 
of the moſt lucrative in the gift of that 
crown; for, not to mention his ſalary, 
and what he may make of the [ndians 
under his government, who are ſeverely 
taxed, he makes $0;000 crowns a year, 
ot the galleons which ſail to Neu Spain, 
the captains of which are entirely in his 
POWer. | eee a 81 

When a new vice-roy, or captain ge- 
neral comes from Spain, he iffues out a 
proclamation to all people, to give in 
their complaints againſt the late one, 
which liberty is allow'd for 60 days, and 
he undergoes a ſeyere trial, and a good or 
bad account is ſent along with him to 
Spain, according to his behaviour in his 
office, or the temper of his ſucceſſor, 
and the judges of Manila. Thoſe judges 
are not ſubject to be chang'd by the vice- 
roy, having their commiſſions immedi- 
ately from the king, and the ſolicitor ga- 
neral has the ſame: And no crime can 
turn chem out which will not affect their 
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lives, and muſt be tried in Spain. 

In all the Philippine iſlands, there may 
be about 150,000 ſubject to the Spa uiſb 
government, which are computed to be 
icarce the 12th part of the inhabitants. 
But every maſter of a family of thoſe 
150,000 pays a tax to the government of 
10 reals a year, beſides 5 reals for eyery 
man between 18 and 60 years of age, and 
the ſame for all maids between 24 and 50, 
which is an intolerable burden upon the 
people. And this is made more grie vous, 
by parcelling out the land in diſtricts, to 
the great men, who fleece the country by 
new taxes of their own. | 

The reſt of the country, (in every 
iſland) who have not ſubmitted to the 
Spaniſh yoke, are govern'd by their own 
leaders or captains, and by their own laws 
and cuſtoms, But the miſſionaries, from 
whom we muſt take our accounts, for the 
moſt part, of thoſe iſlanders, altho' they 
repreſent them in the worſt light, allow 
that they haye many laudable principles 
and cuſtoms, vi. no people are more o- 
bedient, either to parents or governors, 
than the ſeveral nations or clans of theſe 
iſlands are. They are ſo tender of the 
lives of their own people, that there are 
few crimes puniſh'd capitally; and if the 
loye of liberty obliges them to Kill thoſe 


lo the goyernment of them is different, | 


who 
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who attack them, it is not to be wonder'd 
at. Their lands and effects deſcend in a 
ſucceſſion from father to ſon; and if there 
is no male iſſue, the inheritance is divided 
among the daughters. And they ate ve- 
ry ſolemn in their oaths and engagements; 
for they ſwear before a wild beaſt, or a 
lghted torch, wiſhing that they may be 


deyour'd by the one, or conſunr'd like the 


other, if they do not perform what they 
then promiſe. | | | 
' Whatever difference may be between 
thoſe tawny Indians, who inhabit the 
plain country, and the blacks who live 
in the woods and mountains, yet they 
agree in refuſing to ſubmit to the Hau- 
ards; and that there is a comunication 
between them, appears from hence, that, 


altho' the blacks will not ſo much as con- 


verſe with the Spaniards, yet they get 


the tobacco (which the Spamiards know 
better how to cure than the Indians do) 


from the inhabitants of the vallies, in ex- 
change for gold, bees wax, Sc. And ſuch; 
a mortal hatred they bear to the Spani-' 
ards, (occaſion'd, without doubt, from 
their ill uſage of them at the firſt planting 
thoſe iſlands) that if, upon any occaſion, 
they kill a Sdamard, they keep holy-day 
for three days. Allthat.wecan ſay of their 
government is, that probably, the inva- 
ſion of the Spaniards may have alter'd the 
form of it, Com what it was at firſt, and, 
inſtcad of Kings, as they had before, af- 
ter the manner of the other iſlanders, 
they conſented ro be govern'd by the 
Routeſt men among them, in order to ſe- 
cure themſelves from their invaders, and 
having occaſion ſor many of thoſe captains, | 
by reaſon of the Spamards planting colo- 
nies in different places, the Judians, who, 
perhaps, were under one government be- 
fore, are now divided into many. And 
we find that as ſoon as the Spaniards 
quitted Mindanao, the greateſt part of the 
Hand return'd to their obedience to their 
lawful king. 

As to the religion of theſe iſlands, it is 
as different as theirgovernment. The Spa- 
niards have an archbiſhop at Mauilla, 
whoſe ſuffragans reſide in the other iflands, 
from whence appeals come to him. And, 
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whom, according to the cuſtom of more 
polite nations, they worſhip'd as gods; 
and they ſay, they believ'd a ſupreme 
being, the father and maker of thoſe ſub- 
ordinate gods. They are likewiſe ſaid to 
have ador'd birds, beaſts, rocks and ſtones, 
trees and plants, beſides the ſun and moon. 
But thoſe traditions are ſo uncertain, that 
we ſhall not inſiſt upon this ſubject. At 
preſent, the Mahometan religion prevails 
moſt among thoſe who inhabit the coaſts, 
and are not Chriſtians, altho' ſubje& to 
the Spamards'; of thoſe who inhabit the 
inland country, there are heathens, but 
their opinions uncertainas their extraction. 
We are told that the natives, who are not 
Mahometans, have but one wife, unleſs 
ſhe prove barren, | in v hich caſe, the hus- 
band may take his flave. They marry 
in their on tribe, and the neareſt, ex- 
cept of the firſt degree. Their marriages 
are perform'd by joining hands before the 
parents in ſome places, and before a 
prieſteſs in others. The Mahometans 


take the privilege of the Acoran, and 
have many wives. | 
lung in their praiſe, for which ſtrangers 
are. hir'd, The corps, being waſh'd and 
perfum'd, is wrap'd in a ſhrowd, and 
put in a cofhn cloſe: ſhut, and then ſet 
upon a table, and the arms of thedeceas'd, 
being a man, or the utenſils of her 
work, if a woman, are put in a cheſt, 
and ſet by the coffin, with ſeveral ſorts of 
meat; and then they interr the corps in 
the burying-place of the family, after 
which a feaſt is made for thoſe who were 
invited, and the relations, eſpecially the 
widow and children faſt and wear mour- 
ning, in ſome iſlands white, in other 
black, which ſhews that theſe iſlands 
were peoplcd from different countries. 
From what has been already ſaid, we 
may gueſs at the manners of the Fhilip- 
pineſes in general. There are ſo many 


| iflands which go under that name, that if 


we were acquainted with them all, it 
would be tedious even to name them. We 
ſhall only give the ſituation of ſuch of 
them as are moſt frequented, and which 
we mention'd at firſt. 


heir burials are perform'd by ſongs. Burial: 


| becauſe the diſtance is ſo great from Spain, 
there is always a titular biſhop there, in 
caſe of any accident, who ſucceeds to the 
archbiſhoprick, upon the demiſe of the 
other. The archbiſhop has 6000 pieces 
of eight from the crown yearly, and the 
biſhops 5000. And, that no part of di- 
{cipline may be wanting, there is a dele- 
gate commiſſary from the Inqui/ition at 
Mexico, who reſides at Manilla. 

All that can be known of the ancient 
religion of theſe iſlands (ſince they have 
no records) 1s only by uncertain traditions 


(and thoſe only old tongs) of their heroes, 


Tandaya, or Samar, lies on the ſouth- The divi- 
caſt of Mauilla, between which is a nar- ſn of tbe 
row ſea, call'd the ſtreights of Manilla. li 
This iſland is 130 leagues in compaſs, EY 
and govern'd by an Alcade. On the 
ſouth-caſt point is the cape Del Spirito 
Santo. | 

Masbat lies weſt of Samar, and ſouth 
of Manilla, about 30 leagues in circuit. 

Mindoro is welt of Masbat, and is 70 
leagues in circumference, | 

Luban is about 5 leagues about, to 
northward of Mindoro, 
yolcano which is 1n it, 


the 
known by a 


| 


Paragoya, 
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Paragoya, the moſt weſterly iſland of 
any yet mention'd, is 100 leagues in 
length, and from 10 to 25 broad. Part of it 
next to Borneo is ſubject to that king, 
and is Mahometan; the middle of it in- 
d t, and the north- eaſt part ſub- 
jet to the Spaniards. 

The Calamines lie north of Paragoya. 
They are three ſmall iſles famous for the 
birds neſts formerly mention'd, which 
make ſo ſavoury ſauce. 

Pandy is zo leagues caſt of Paragaya, 
and is 100 leagues in compals. - 

Leyte lies 20 leagues north of Minda- 
nao, and is as big as Panay, has a moun- 
tain which running thro' the middle of it, 
is ſaid to have uch influence upon the 
air, as to make it hot on one ſide of the 
mountain, and cold on the other. 

Bobhol is ſouth-weſt of Leyte, and is 40 
leagues in circuit. | | 

Sebu is weſt of Bohol, is the Zabul 
formerly mention'd, where Magellan con- 
verted two kings. It is 20 leagues long, 
and 8 broad. From this iſland the Spa- 
niards afterwards proceeded to conquer 
the reſt of the Philippines. Here they firſt 
built Nombre de Dios, which was after- 
wards made a biſhop's ſee, and was a 
place of great trade, which is now re- 

moy'd to Manilla. 

Negros lies between Panay and Sebu, 

is 100 leagues in compaſs, and takes its 
name from the blacks who inhahit it. 

St. John's iſland lies eaſt of Mindanao, 

and is about the bigneſs of that of the 
Neero's. 

ollo lies ſouth-weſt of Mindanao, has 
its own king, trades with Borneo, and 
with all the Mooriſh kingdoms of the caſt. 
Here they have elephants, and no where 
elſe in the Philippines; as alſo amber- 
greale, which the ſea throws up in great 
quantities. " 

As to the iſlands, lately ſaid to be 
found out, which are call'd, the new Phil- 

lippines, to the eaſt of the old, which no 
European ever yet ſaw, but an ingenious 
2 miſſionary drew an imaginary map 
of, from the information of thoſe whom 
he calls the natives of them; we ſhall 
leave them to future diſcoyeries, for, we 
think it a little extraordinary, (if they 
are difterent from the Ladrones, and lie 
between them and the iſlands laſt deſcrib'd, 
and, as father Gobien ſays, reach from the 
æquator to the tropic of Cancer, and are 

7 in number) that neither our circumna- 

vigators, nor the Acapulco ſhips, ever 

ſaw one of them. When we travel next 
that way, and that there are maps of them 


taken upon the ſpot, we ſhall give a far- 
ther account of them, 
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TRAVELLER. 
SECT. III. 
New Guinea, New Holland, c. 0 


LTH O ' it is not certainly known, 
whether theſe be iſlands or conti- 
nent, ſo little of them is yet diſcoyer'd, 
we were not willing to leave any part of 
land behind us, nor to be oblig'd to return 
to the caſt, after going farther weſt; and, 
altho' ſome part of this country lies a good 
way weſtward, , we ſhall take them toge- 
ther, to avoid confounding them with the 
other iſlands we haye to treat of, A 
"New Guinea lies eaſtward of the Mo- Ne, 
lucca iſlands, and is the moſt northerly gyime.. 
part of what is call'd Terra Auſtralis in- | 
cognita. That part of it yet diſcoyer'd 
comes as far as the line, and ſtretches, 
how far no body knows, towards the eaſt 
one way, and ſouth and S. W. another. 
We have but little acquaintance with this 
country, -altho* Sir Richard Hawkins 
cruis'd about it 45 days, and Dampier 
coaſted it along in 99. We are told, the 
land is good, and there are ſeveral iſlands 
near it, where are convenient harbours; 
that the people are of a ſwarthy com- 
plexion. Some of the iſlands adjacent 
are on the north-eaſt ſide, as mark'd in 
Moll's large Map of the World, by the 
name of Schoutin's iſle, Moa, and ſeve- 
ral other ſmall ones, and a pretty large 
one, Which Dampier call'd New Bri- 
tain. 
New Holland lies ſouth-weſt from New ey 
Guinea, the moſt northerly part of Holla 
it being 10 deg. S. lat. Capt. Dampier, 
who was there in 1688, gives the follow- 
ing account of it. It is a vaſt tract of 
land, but he knows not whether iſland or 
continent, only he is poſitive that it nei- 
ther joins to Aſia, Africa, nor America: 
The firſt part which hecame to was in the 
lat. of 16 deg. 50 min. which makes good 
his obſervation, that this land is placed, 
in our maps, 40 leagues more to the north 
than it really is, and he found the tides 
upon the coaſt of New Holland kept their 
conſtant courſe, the flood running n. by e. 
and the ebb 1. by w. 
The land in the north part of it is low 
ſandy ground, except the points, which 
are rocky. There was no water but what 
they dug for; but they ſaw many trees, 
one of which is the tree which yields the 
Gum-Dragon ; but no fruit-trees, nor 
any living creature, except a ſew ſmall 
birds, as big as black birds; only once 
they ſaw the trace of a beaſt, which he 
believ'd to be about the bigneſs of a ma- 
ſtiff dog, by his foot. The fiſhupon that 
coaſt are only Tortoiſes and Manates, 
Cockles, Muſſels, and Perrwinkles. 
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moſt miſerable creatures in the world. 

They had neither houſes nor huts, but 
lie under the open air; nor any cloaths, 
but the bark of a tree round their middle, 
and no food but the fiſh above named. 
They ſhew'd- no ſign of religion or go- 
yernment, but liv'd as if they had all 
been equal. 3 this may be captain 
Dampier's miſtake, by not being well 
enough acquainted with them. For, al- 
tho' the Hottentots have been reckon'd 
to have no ſuch thing as religion, and 
that made uſe of, by our fine gentlemen, 
as an argument againſt all religion; later 
diſcoveries, by thoſe who knew them 
better, have aſſur'd us, that they have 
both religion and government, | 
The bodies of the natives of New Hol- 
land are ſtraight, thin, and long limb'd; 
with great heads, and large eye brows; 
their forcheads round, But he could not 
tell what ſort of eyes they had, becauſe 
he never ſaw them open, for they kept 
them always more than half ſhut, to 
keep out the flies, which ſwarm in that 
country. Their noſes are large and round, 
their mouths wide, and their lips thick, 
All that the Engliſh ſaw wanted two of 
their fore teeth of the upper jaw, which, 
to be ſure, they had drawn, for ſome rea- 
fon which we do not know. The men 
have no beards, but their hair is ſhort and 
curl'd, like the negroes of Africa, and 
they are as black as they. Their arms 
are wooden cutlaſſes, and a ſort of pikes 
burn d at the end. The Eugliſb brought 
them, by good uſage, to a certain fami- 
Barity with them, but could never pre- 
vail with one of them to do any work, 
or to carry a drop of water for them. He 
could give no account of their language, 
it having no affinity with any that he had 
heard, only they ſeem d to ſpeak through 
their throat. 

About 12 years after his firſt being 
there, our author being then captain of 
the Roe-Buck man of war, went to the 
country of New Holland a ſecond time, 
but farther weſt, in the lat. of 25 deg. 
and call'd that place Shark's Bay, from 
the number of Sharks found in it. It 
lies 87 deg. caſt of the cape of Good Hope. 
The ground near this bay produces graſs, 
plants and ſhrubs, but no tree above ten 
foot high. They ſaw no other land birds 
but cagles, and. ſmall birds; but good 
ſtore of water fowl, ſome like ours, and 
others of a ſpecies that our author had 
never ſeen before. The land animals were 
Racoons, and Guano'ss And the fiſh 


were ſharks, skates, thornbacks, garfiſh, 
bonettoes, muſsles, periwinkles, limpets 
and oyſters both for eating, and of the 

rl kind, cockles and green tortoiſes, 
It ſeems all that is known of New Hol- 
No, XXII. 8. | 
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be inhabitants, he repreſents: as the 


land is ill water'd; for the captain was 
forced to leave this place for want of wa- 
ter. But after he had ſail'd along the 
coaſt to the lat. of 21 deg. he conjectur'd, 
by the tides, that there was a paſſage to 
the ſouth ſea, near thereabouts, but find- 
ing no water in ſeveral places where he 
ſtop'd, he had no time to purſue the diſ- 
covery. . This country was diſcoyer'd by 
the Dutch in 1644: 

Dieman's Land, ſo call'd from the go- 
vernor of the Dutch Eaſt India company 
in 1642, lies ſouth of New Holland in 
42 deg. 25 min. ſouth latitude, But by 
whom it is inhabited we are not as yet 
told. There is a point in New Holland 
of the ſame name; [which was ill judg'd, 
becauſe it breeds confuſion in countries 
not well known. ] | 

New Zealand lies eaſt from Dieman's 
Land, in the ſame latitude, Taſman ſays, 
its inhabitants are tall arid bulky, their 
complection between yellow and brown; 
their hair black, long, and thick; tied 
upon the crown of their heads, with a 
white feather ſtuck in it; they wear no 
other cloaths, bat ſquare pieces of mat or 
callico about their middle. [ But I ſup- 
poſe he ſaw them in ſummer, or elſe 42 
degrees ſouthern latitude is warmer than 
41 towards the north.) They hang a 
ſquare ** about their necks, and are 
men of courage; their arms are only 
wooden clubs, 

There are many little iſlands about 
New Guinea and New Holland, which 


are ſo little known that we ſhall not trou- 


ble the reader with them; 


Before we proceed to the Spice iſlands, 
we think it proper to take notice of a 
ridge of iſlands ly ing, in our maps, almoſt 
eaſt and weſt, between the coaſt of New 
Holland and the Banda and Celebe's 
iſlands, They reach from longitude 1 1 5, 
(reckoning from London Meridian,) to 
134, and in the latitude between ſeven 
and ten deg. They reach weſterly almoſt 
to 7ava Major. | 

have not met with any particular 
name by which thoſe iſlands are called, 
and therefore, not having ſufficient diſco- 
veries of them to give each of them a par- 
ticular ſection, and not knowing by what 
common name to call them, I chuſe to 
give a ſhort a:count of them, in this place, 
finding them in my way from New Hol- 
land to the Spice 1lands. 

As they are placed, in our maps, from 
caſt to weſt, they are, Shilpad's iſlands, 
which are three in number, lat. five and 


an half deg. Timor Landt between ſix 


and ſeven deg. ſouth from the moſt weſt- 
erly of the others. 


8 P 


Micella and Cera 
welt from Timor Land? in ſix deg. forty 


min. Teeuw, weſt of Shilpads in the ſame 
latitude with them, with two or three 


ſmall 


697 


Die- 
man's 
and. 


New 
Zealand. 


Dutch 
Iſlands 


ſouth of © 


the ſpice 
iſlands. 
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wall iſlands, without name, lying be- 


tween them. Gailian, weſt of Teenw. 
Terra alta, in the fame lat. farther weft. 
Miſacomby, Pant ar, Laulana, all welt 
of Terra alta in a line. South of the 
laſt three is Timor iſland, the largeſt of 
them all. Weſt of Laulana is Florit, 
the largeſt, next to Yimor, being in 
the ſhape of 2 parallelogram, about 
50 leagues from eaſt to weſt, and about 
10 broad. Between this ifland and Lau- 
lana, is the ſmall one of Shlor, towards 
the ſouth, and another, without a name, 
towards the north. Weſt of Floris lies 
Sappy, and another weſt of it, before 
you come to Cumbava, which is next in 


* bulk to Floris. Weſt of that is Lomboo, 


and next to Java Major is Bally, like- 
wile call'd ava Minor. Beſides many 


others faid to be thereabouts, ſome of 


Timor 
wand, 


idea of all the reſt, It is, as we have 


Dutch 


fort Con- 


cordia, 


* 


which are mark'd, but not nam'd, and 
others not mark'd at all. 

Mr. Salmon ſays, that the Dutch have 
ſettlements in moſt of theſe iſlands, and 
they have made the natives in ſuch ſub- 
3eRion, that _y tranſplant them at plea- 
ſure, not only 


ſion for their ſervice, but to Batavia, 


where they employ them in' their' works; 


and recruit their forces with them. | 


om one of thoſe ifles to 
another adjacent, when they have any occa- 
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It would be an endleſs task to treat of 
all the iſlands in this part of the Indian 


ocean, if we had a particular account of 


them all. I ſhall therefore only give a 
ſhort deſcription of Timor, which, in the 


mean, may ſerve to give the reader an 


{aid, the largeſt of all the iſlands we have 
nam'd, being 200 miles long, and 50 


broad. Its fituation is north-eaſt and ſouth- 


welt, lying from 7 to 10 deg. ſ. lat, Up- 
on the ſouth- weſt ſide is the bay of Ba- 
bao, the ſafſeſt anchorage in the iſland, 
hecauſe it goes ſo far up into the land, 
that ſhips are ſhelter'd from all but weſt- 


erly winds. Near the head of this bay 


ſtands the town of Concordia, with a 
Dutch fort” near it, ſeated upon a rock, 
by the ſea-fide, upon the eaſt fide of the 
bay. Near the fort, the company have 
a fine garden, with all manner of Euro- 
feau roots and plants, and all forts of In- 
dign fruit; they likewiſe nurſe a good 
breed of European cattle about Concor- 
dia. The town has but about fourſcore 
houſes in, it. The fort is built of ſtone, 
and garriſon'd by 60 ſoldiers, 8 

As the Dutch did not find this iſland 
under one government, (for, it ſeems, it 
was dividcd into different kingdoms) they 
had the wicked art to ſet thoſe kings 


by the ears, and reap'd the advantage of 


their quarrels, ſiding ſometimes with one, 
iometimes with another, 'till they got the 
lovereignty of a great part of the iſland 
into their own hands, 
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But in the northern part of the Hand, Por 
there is a Portugueſe ſettlement, call“ — 
Lophao. For the 'Portugueſes having we. 
polſſefd d great part of Timor, belore 
the Dutch had any footing in any of rhe 
Oriental illands, they hat fo mix'd with 
the people of the country that one can 
fearcely diftingniſh between them. The 
are generally Roman Catholicks, but 
not ſeem, of late years, to he ſond of ſub- 
mitting to a governor ſtom Go. There 
is another ſettlement of the Portngueſer, 
at ehe eaſt end of the iſland,” call'd Porta 
nua, where tlie principal "Porrngueſs 
gövernor refides,” 3 
| There is a third fort of people in t 
illand, who obey neither the Dutch r 
Portugueſen-. They are either Mahome- 
tans or Pagans, but they oſtener fide 
with the Dutch than with the Porrngueſes. 
They are of a ſwarthy complexion, of a 
middle ftature, ſtrait body, and flender 
limbs. They are ſaid to be of a cruel 
dipoſition, and enemies to ſtrangers; but, 
as Mr. Salmon well obſerves, perhaps the 
treatment they have met with from 
two European nations laſt mention d may 
ha ve inſpir'd them with that cruelty. */ 

They have, for clothes, only as much Their 
cloth as goes about their waſte; arid the 47% 
end of it, coming between their legs, is 
tuck'd under the girdle before. In their 
Hair, which is long and black, they tie 
plates of mother of pearl, or of gold or 
filvef, of an oval form, ſeollop'd, four or 
five of Which hanging down on their 
foreheads ate a great ornathent! 

The men go always arm'd with ſwords, 

darts, and lances, with which they hunt 
huffaloes in the woods, and kill tortoiſes in 
the water, and whatever is kill'd, either 
fiſh or fleſh; they eat without ſeruple. 
Buffaloes and wild hogs abound in Timor, 4m. 
as alſo monkeys, guananoes, lizards, ſer- 
pents, ſcorpions, centipedes, and great va- 
riety of inſets, They have in the woods, 
wild. cocks, and hens, eagles, pigeons, 
turtles, parrots, parrokites, and great di- 
verſity of ſmall birds, whoſe feathers are 
very beautiful; and we are told that ſome 
of them have pleaſant notes, which is not 
ordinary in eaſtern countries, where, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, the birds are more agree- 
able to the eye than to the ear. They 
have a bird, which has got the name of 
the ringing. (I believe it ſhould be the 
ſinging) bird, becauſe it fings fix diſtinct 
notes, beginning at the higheſt, and de- 
ſcending gradually, and thoſe it repeats 
twice every time the humour takes it. 
Their tame fowl are cocks and hens, geefe 
and ducks, probably brought thither by 
the Europeans. Bees are of great ſervice 
to them, for. they abound in honey and 
WAX, 


There 


Chap. XI. ö 
Fiſh. Phere is plenty of fiſh; both in the ſea 
and about Timor, and in the rivers of tlie 
iſland, and ſuch of them as are known to 
us, ha ve Been mention'd, as taken in the 
ſeas near the other iſlands. And the fame 

may be ſaid of their trees and fruit. 
No ares" Bur we are told that no body has any 
perty in property in any particular plat of land, 
Land, t What he cultivates; Which is only 
for one year; for when he has reap'd his 
Indian corn this year, he lows nothing in 
that piece of ground the next, and who- 
ever plcaſes, may occupy it afterwards. 
From whence we may conclude, that there 
is more land in the iſland, than there are 
People to plant, or elfe that they are not 
very good husbandmen, nor know how 
to turn the land to the beſt advantage. 
Nor indeed have they occaſion for much 
land, for the neceſſaries of life ; for, they 
live by hunting, and fruit, fo that a lit- 
tle corn ſerves them. | | 
As to arts and ſciences, they know no- 
thing about them: Nor have they great 
occaſion for artificers and mechanicks ; 
becauſe they are ſerv'd with few things, 
for building and furniſhing their houſes : 
And if they want any thing elſe, the 
Chineſes, who trade thither, furniſh them, 
and get in exchange bees wax, ſandal 
wood, and gold; which laſt they get; in 
great quantities, in · their rivers ; but there 
has, as yet, been no attempt to open the 


* 


mines, which maſt certainly be in their hills, | 


The language of the generality is the 
Malayan, and a ſort of broken Portu- 
gueſe, altho the natives in the woods 
have a language of their own, which we 
do not know what to make o. 

All the view that the Dutch ſeem to 
have by taking poſſeſſion of Timor, ot 
the iſlands near it, is to hinder other na- 
tions, and eſpecially the Engr, from 
ſettling too near the Spree iflands; 
were the Engliſh in poſſeſſion of Timor, 
and the other iſlands about it, they might 
if well ſupported from h«me, make their 
High Mightineſfes diſgorge ſome, if not all 
the Bands iſlands, and. might come in, 
not by connivance, but by right and fair 
trading into the ſpice traffick, Which is 
ſach a conſiderable feather in their wing. 

This is all that I thought neceſſary to 
to be ſaid upon theſe iſlands, for which 
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the. Spice Ifhands,) in ſeveral places of 
our Traveller,“ and having given a par- e 
ticular account of ſeveral very material “. 7. y. 
paſſages, which happened between the a, 
Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniards, and Portu- jr. ad ; 
gueſes in thoſe parts, and particularly ſeg. 
the baſe methods taken by the Durch to 

render themſelves maſters of the Spice 

trade; we ſhall avoid, as much as we can, 
repeatihg what has been ſaid before; al- 

tho* there will be a neceſſity of touching 

upon ſome part of it for connection's ſake. 

The neareft Spice Iands to the places 
mentioned in the lait Section, are the 
Banda Les, which, altho' they were a 
part of the Spice Iands, and lie contigu- 
ous to the Molucca's, yet fince our Euro- 
fean merchants and voyagers have always 
diſtinguiſhed them, we ſhall not pretend 
to go out of the common road, and there- 
fore ſhall begin with the former. | 

The Banda Iflands lie on the ſouth Randa 
fide of the line, from three deg. to five, Iſlands 
and are commonly reckon'd fix iti number, 
viz. 1. Banda or Lantor, 2. Pullaway, 

3. Pulorbon, 4. Neros, 5. Roſinging, and 

6. Gonapi. They are bounded on the 

eaſt and ſouth by the Indian ocean, New 

Guinea being the firſt land. towards the 

caſt, and Teeuw, Gallean, and Terra 

Alta, the firſt towards the ſouth. The 

iſland of Mecaſſur or Celebes on the 

weſt, and. Ceram on the north... 
Bana proper. is about 20 leagues in 
compaſs ; the town, of the ſame name 

is built upon the brow of a ſteep hill, al- 
moſt inacceſſible, and if the natives had 
not loſt their courage at'the ſight of the 
Dutch, (Who had landed at a creek, 
which they did not dream of,) and, de- 
ſerted the town, and ſoqn' after the iſfand, 
they might, with 50 men, Have defended ; 
the place againſt all the Dutch force, 
Banda is the fonthiidſt of all that are 
above named, lying caſt and weft, alwelt 
in five deg. fonth lat. Upon the welt 
end of it lies the ſmall iſland of Gonapi. 
Neros is north from Banda, and near as 
big; having Naſinging upon the north 
weſt, and Pullaway on the north eaſt of 
it, almoſt equally diſtant from it, and 
neither of them the third part fo big. 
Puloroon is the leaſt of them all, and 
lies at the caſt end of Neros. But why 


I was chiefly oblig'd to Mr. Salmon, 
having met with little; among all the 
books I have by me, relating to theſe 
iſlands, except ſome hints with regard to 
Timor. We now proceed to 
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| ireckon'd part of them 


Amboyna,, Boanybeſſoy and FHinomoa, 
which lie north weſt of the Banda's; and 
Goram, Mavabuca and Matela, iſlands 
to the caltward of them, ſhould not be 
do not-know. 
Of all the Banda iflands, Pullaway 
was reckon'd the pleaſanteſt, and like- 
wife the moſt fruitful, having great plen- 
ty of nutmegs and other fruits, the trees 


AVING had occaſion to mention | 
the Molucca and Banda iſlands, 
(which together were, of old, reckoned 


were cut in ſuch pleaſant walks, that the 
whole iſland look'd like a garden, 


| All thete iſlands, as well as Amboyna, 


are 


The UNIVERSAL TRAVELLER, 


are now in poſſeſſion of the Dutch, as we 


have had occaſioh to ſay more than once; 


but before we ſpeak” any more of their 


getting poſſeſſion of them, we ſhall give 


Am- 
boyna. 


the geograpy of the iſlands between the 
Banda's and Molucca t, and then of the 
Molucca's themſelves, that we may treat 
of all the Spice Hands together, they 
being all concerned in the, quarrels be- 
tween the Portu weſes and Spaniards, 
who were the fi ropeans who pre- 
tended a right to them, and the Eughb 
and Dutch who pretended to them, but 
not in the ſame way; the ZEnghfb deſir- 
ing only a free and fair trade with the 
natives, without encroaching upon their 
liberty and property; whereas the other 
three nations were reſolved not only to 
have the ſpices, but the land to them- 
ſelves, and againſt common juſtice or 
honeſty to make the lawful proprietors 
ſlaves. 5 

Amboyna is but a ſmall iſland of 24 
leagues about, lying four degrees ſ. lat. 
and, as Maudelſio ſays, not above 
two leagues from Ceraw. The chief = 
has a fine ſafe bay of ſix leagues, whic 
enters aboye half way into the country, 
and almoſt divides the iſland in two. The 
caſtle of Amboyna is in the ſmalleſt fide 
of the iſland towards the ſouth. It is a 
quadrangle, with outworks well planted 
with cannon, and a garriſon of 7 or 800 
men. This leſſer part of the iſle has 120 
towns, and the other northern part has 
only four and ſeven villages. 
This author ſays, the inhabitants were 


formerly ſayages, and eſteem'd canibals, 


Ceram 


but fince the Europeaus came among 
them, they are tamer, becauſe. they can- 
not help it. They were famous for their 
cakes made of almonds, ſugar, and rice, 
which their neighbours as well as they 
found to be a good remedy againſt the 
bloody flux. They were an ignorant peo- 
ple, their greateſt ingenuity being, in 


_ throwing darts within a crown breadth 


at 60 yards diſtance. : 

The firſt diſcovery of this iſland was by 
the Portugueſes in 1515, by whom it was 
poſſeſſed to the year 1503, and then tak- 
en by the Dutch, as we ſhall ſee by and 
by. The other two iſlands eaſt of Am- 
boyna, which have the names of Boang- 
beſſoy and Hinomoa, we can ſay nothing 
of, as being not mentioned by any of our 
authors, nor in the Alas, but I find them 
in Mol/'s map of Celebes, &c. in Salmon. 

Ceram is a large iſland of about 50 


' leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, and 


20 broad. All the account we have of 
it, is that the natives were canibals. Al- 
tho' I have as good an opinion of mankind 
as I ought to have, and am as little cre- 
dulous of unnatural cuſtoms as any body ; 
yet I cannot agree with Mr. Salmon, 


and only occaſion'd by the cruelty of the 
natives of the ſame iſlands, to ſtrangers, 
and their roaſting ſome chriſtiahs, out of 
reyenge for the injuries done them by the 
Portugueſes and Dutch, For in Magel- 
lans voyage, his people after his death, 
fail'd from the TAO towards the 
ſouth, in ſearch of the Molucca's, and 
they heard of ſome iſlands in thoſe ſeas, 
where, they were informed by the In- 
dians, who were their pilots, that the na- 
tives were man-eaters, So that, if they 
were ſo cruel as thoſe Indians repreſented 
them, it could not be a attributed to re- 
venge againſt the Portugueſes or Dutch, 
for at that time in 1521 they had never 
ſeen one or the other. Beſides, if we de- 
ny that there ever were canibals in any 
country, we muſt give the lie to all the 
hiſtories of the firſt planting of America, 
which I would not lightly do. 

I do not deny but Mr. Salmon had 
ſome reaſon for his conjecture, from capt. 
David Middleton's journal, where he 
ſays the blacks on board him, gave the 
iH uſage of the Dutch and Portugueſes 
as the reaſon of the natives of Ceram's 
cruelty, but we muſt not carry this too far. 

Whether the notion of the natives of 
Ceram is the reaſon why we hear fo lit- 
tle of it, I do not know, but it is a lit- 
tle ſurprizing that ſo large an iſland, 
which in our maps embraces the whole 
Banda Iſftands, together with Amboyna, 
and the other iſlands aboyementioned, as 
it were in its - boſom, ſhould be fo little 
ſpoken of by our trayellers, and the other 
maller iſlands ſo much. 
paſs by this large iſland, and ſome ſmaller 
ones to the north of it, of which I have 
nothing to entertain the reader with, and 
proceed to the Molucca's, which have 
made a greater noiſe in the world, altho” 
leſs conſiderable now than they were 100 
years ago, thanks to the ingenious ſubjects 
of the King of Holland. 


The Molucca or Spice ande, are eli 
about the *5 


5 ſmall iſlands lying in an 
equinoxial line, as we have obſerv'd 
before, upon the weſt of Gi/olo, or Ba- 
tochina, which, altho' much bigger than 
them all put together, 1s not reckon'd a- 
mong them. They were call'd The Spice 
Lande, from the great quantity of 
Chamgue, which the Portugueſes call'd 
Clavos, from their reſembling nails, and 
we have corrupted to Cloves. 

Bacchian lies to the ſouthward of the 


true. It has a good harbour and a ſtrong 
Dutch fort, call'd Barnevelt. It abound- 


ed with cloyes, and has ſtore of ſago, fruits, 


and fiſh. | 
Macchian is about as far to the north 


of the line as Bacchian is to the ſouth | 


1 


I ſhall therefore 


Book Il 


that all the ſtories of man- eaters ate falſe, 


line about half a degree, if our maps are Foy 


Chap. XI. 


and not much different in bigneſs. Man- 
del tos ſaid, it is 7 leagues in circuit, and 
was ſubject to the king of Ternate, who 
was*one of the moſt powerful. monarchs 
among the Oriental iſlanders, having no 
leſs than 70 iſlands under his dominion, 
beginning from Mindanao in the Philip- 
pines, and going as far as the coaſt of 
New Guinea, towards the ſouth-caſt. 
Some of thoſe iſlands our author names, 
dig. Motir, Macchian, Cajoa, Xulo, 
Burro, Na, Noloa, Meao, Tuffure, Doe, 
Saquite, Totole, Babol, Guadupa, Coron- 
tand, Hibato, Tamſne, Manado, Doudb, 
Labaque, Jaque, Gabe, Tobuquo, Bu- 
to, Sanguaen, Gc. 
tells us, are more than 70 leagues from 
Ternate. There is only one part of this 
iſland where ſhips can ride ſafely, which 
is at Noffaquia, We are told, there 
is a clove tree in this iſland, fo much 
valued for the excellency of it, that 
the cloves which grow upon it, are not 
to be had for money, but are ſent, in 


| handfuls and half handfuls, to the r 


Motir. 


cloves are gone. 


Tidor. 


Ternare. 


tying before it. 


vernor's friends, as the greateſt preſent 
he can make them, 

Motir lies north of Macchian, yet 
within the firſt degree of n. lat. It is 
not quite ſo large as the two laſt men- 
tion'd, but was very fruitful in ſpices, 
before they were gather'd by bad hands. 
The Dutch have a fort here, altho' the 


Tidor is very little north of Motir, 
being between one deg. and an half n. lati- 
tude. It is ſome what bigger than any of 
the other three, being about 3o miles in 
compaſs. Our author ſays, the inhabi- 
tants were more induſtrious here than in 
any other of the Spice Iands; and by 


pruning and watering their clove-trees, 


made them fairer and larger than thoſe of 
their neighbours. This iſland abounds 
with Sandal wood, and the birds of pa- 
4 of which he tells us, that they cut 
the legs off cloſe to the body, ſo that the 
feathers grow over the wound, when it 


is cur'd, and they look as if they had ne- 


ver had legs. The capital of Tidor has 
the ſame name, the harbour is good, but 
dangerous to come at, for a ridge of rocks 
The town is ſtrong by 
nature, but much more by the works 
which the Dutch have made. 

Ternate has always been reckon'd the 
principal of the Molucca Ifands. It lies 
within the 2d degree of latitude, and 
much of a bigneſs with Tidor. Our au- 
thor ſays, it affords little proviſions, ex- 
cept goats, and ſome poultry, There 
are excellent almonds, 3 or 4 in each 
ſhell, and the ſhell itſelf is us'd by the 
black-ſmiths, inſtead of coal. | 

The capital of Ternate is Gamma- 
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Some of which, he 


round a ſhell like a ſmall walnut: 
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paces long, along the ſhore, the houſesall of 


cane, orother wood, thereare 3 other towns 


in the iſland, viz. Malaya, Tallaco and Y- 


cone. The firſt Dutch fort was at Tallaco, 
and then the ſtrong caſtle of Orange, which 
enabled them to domineer in the n 
and run away with the ſpice trade from all 
Europe. | 

Theſe 5 iſlands were formerly call'd 
2 (now Ternate) Douco, (now Tidor) 

outit (by a ſmall change Motir) Ma- 
ra, (now Macchian) and Seque (now 
Bacchian.) But our author ſays, many 
other iſlands had ſpices of ſeveral forts 
growing in them in great plenty, but not 
o good as theſe iſlands and that of An- 
boyna produced, | | 

Having thus given the geography of 
the Spice lands, before we ſpeak of the 
ſpices themſel ves, we ſhall touch at ſome 
of the iſlands near them, and at leaſt give 
their ſituation, 

The moſt conſidrable iſland for extent, 
lying near the Moluccas, is Gilolo, or 

atachina. It lies between one degree 
and an half ſ. lat. to 2d 
its turning towards the eaſt, beſouth the 
line, it makes 200 miles from one end 
of it to the other, but it is not above 50 in 
breadth: And three large bays come ſo far 
into the land, that they make it look like 
3 diſtinct iſlands. 
warlike, are govern'd by a king of their own, 
feed upon rice and ſago, fiſh and fruit, 

Between this iſland and Celebes there 
are ſeveral iſlands bigger than the Mo- 
luccas, vis. Manene, Oubi, Bilato, Beſſy, 
Aulla, Bengay, Oubi-gapy, Iloboto, Bu- 
ro Iſtand, where is a Dutch fort, Tabuco, 
Laqua, Bouton, Sc. All theſe lie be- 
tween the line, and 5 degrees ſ. lat. 
and moſt of them bigger than Ternate; 
but they have not been ſo famous. Bou- 
ton lies at the ſouth-caſt end of Macaſſar, 
and is 25 leagues long, and 10 broad. 

The product of the Molucca and Bau- 
da Iſſes were very different, tho' both va- 
luable. The Bandas had ſuch abundance 
of nutmegs and mace as ſerv'd all the 
world, What nutmegs and mace are I 
need not tell the reader, but perhaps eve- 
ry one may not know how they grow, 
nor their relation to one another, and 
therefore we ſhall deſcribe them. 

The nutmeg-tree is like our peach- 
tree, but the leaves are ſhorter and round- 
er. The fruit grows like a walnut, 
within a husk as thick as that of the 
walnut; when the husk is open'd, a thin 
leaf preſents itſelf to the eye, wrap'd 
This 
leaf is the Mace, and within the ſhell is 
the Nutmeg. The colour of the mace 1s 
red before the fruit be ripe, but when 
full ripe turns yellow. 


8 


eg. n. lat. and by 


| They make pre- 
ſerves of it with ſugar and ſalt. * 5 
che 
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Gilols; 


The people are tall and 


Banda, 


The nut- 
meg tres: 
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the natives made a ſtomachic oyntment 


of mace and nutmegs pounded, and mix'd 
with the ayl of roſes, Wo Ive 

Oar author ſays, the inhabitants of 
Lantor, or Banda proper, were zealous 


Mahometans; that they were conſtantly 


at war with their neighbours, and, for 


that reaſon, , were forced to keep. a con- 
ſtant guard on the coaſt, for ſear of in- 


| vaſion, But, I ſuppoſe, the Dutch fave 
them that labour, by having forts and 


Durch 
Policy. 


Moluc- 


garriſons in all places where there is any 
danger. 5 i 

All the fix. iſlands, commonly call'd the 
Baudas were ſo full of the nutmeg- trees 
that there were few or none of any other 
kind, except a few durions, bananoes, 
oranges, and cocoa trees, But the politic 
Dstch rooted them up, in ſeveral places, 
for ſear ſome other European nation ſhould, 
be the better for them. And to ſecure 

the poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands, they have 

deſtroy d all the neceſſaries of life in them, 

and chuſe to ſupply both themſelves and 

the natives every year from Batavia; ſo 

that an enemy could not live there, after 

the proviſions they brought along with 

them were ſpent, becauſe all the inhabited 

iſlands adjacent are under their yoke. 

As the Bandas were famous for nut- 
megs, the Moluccas were no leſs cele- 
brated for cloves. Theſe iſlands are fo 
ſcorch'd with the ſun, that the ground is 
as dry as a ſpunge, and ſucks in the rain 
as faſts as it falls; but in the thick for- 
reſts, which the ſun- beams cannot pe- 
netrate, there is ſtore of herbs and fruit- 


trees, ſuch as bananas, cocoas, lemons, 


\ 


oranges, ſandal, and calamba, beſides 
ſpices of all forts; but no corn of any 
kind; the want of which is ſupplied by 
the Sago tree, which the natives call Lau- 
dan, which we have elſewhere deſcrib'd. 
But the cloves were what made the 
Moluccas famous, and fo generally fought 
after, both by ancients and moderns. 
The tree upon which they grow, call'd 
Siger by thenatives, reſembles the laurel, 
but the leaf not ſo broad, ſhooting forth 
its. branches at the top. The fruit is 
white at firſt, and grows in cluſters, 
hanging down like a bunch of grapes. 
After a while it turns green, and when 
full ripe it is brown; when they have 
gather'd the cloyes, they put them 2 or 
3 days in theſun, which gives them that 


blackiſh colour we ſee them have. 


How the 
cloves 
grow. 


This tree grows naturally, and does 
not bear fruit before it be 8 years old, and 
then bears to 100; but they gather the 
cloves: but once in two years, becauſe, 
De Maudelſioe ſays, they induſtriouſly 
lop off the buds the firſt year, which 
makes a greater produce the ſecond. 
The time of gathering them is from Au- 
guſt to fanuary. The cloyes are ſo dry, 


TasvxITEI. 
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after having been in the ſun 2 days, that 


and in few days it will be all ſuck d up, 
altho'.it ſtands 10 foot from them. This 
they do to encreaſe the weight. 


bians, and Egyptians, traded with theſe 


them, by the cape of Good Hope, was 
found out. Theſe Aſians and 


the Mediteranean, where they were 


Fer ſian ſil ks, at vaſt profit. l 
Whether the firſt inhabitants of theſe 
iſlands were Chineſes or not, is very un- 
certain: But it is not doubted, that ma- 
ny colonies went to them from the conti- 
nent, on each fide of the Red Sea, but 
moitly from Arabia; thoſe being zealous 
Mahometans, and being induced, both 
by the laws of their 1cligion, and by 
their intereſt, to drive all the natives 


who would not embrace the Alcoran, 
they, in a ſhort time, poſſeſs d moſt of the 
coalts in theſe iſlands: And that is the 


the plain country were Mahometans, and 
they who inhabit the woods and the 
mountains, were Pagans, when the Spa- 
maras and Portugueſes firſt diſcover'd the 
Spice Iſlands. - | 

The ſpice trade was carried on by thoſe 
Arabians, and other people of the conti- 
nent, who had {ſettled in the Moluccas, 
and iſlands adjacent, and they not only 


| enrich'd themſelves, but made Cairo and 


Alexanaria the moſt conſiderable trading 
towns in the world, and likewiſe brought 
immenſe . riches to thoſe ſtates, whoſe 
ſhips tranſported the ſpices and other Iu- 
aan commodities from thote two 
Han towns. 'This trade continued, in 
that channel, till the Portugueſes got 
footing in the* Eaſt Indies; the begin- 
ning and progreſs of which we have given 
elſe where. We ſhall now purſue the ac- 
count of the Spice lands in particular. 
After the famous Albuquerque, the 
Portugueſe admiral, had taken Gog and 
Malacca, the one in the continent of Iu- 
dia on this fide the Ganges, and the o- 
ther in the peninſula of India beyond the 
Ganges, Which was in the year 1511, 
the Indians, eſpecially thoſe upon the 
coaſt, and the kings of the iſlands, were 
ſo terrified at the Portugueſe ſhips, that 
they courted their friendſhip: So that, ſoon 
after this, they made them arbitrators of 


the differences they had with one another; 
which 


Book H 


they put water in pitchers nęar the bags, 


The ſpices of theſe iſlands were long 
known in Hurope, befote we knew the 
iſlands themſelves. The Perfians, Ara- 
iſlands, many centurics before the way to 
African 
brought the ſpices either over the land, 
or up the Red Sea, to ſeveral ports of 
bought up by the Venetians, Genoeſes, 


and Catalans, who diſpers'd them all 
over Europe, as they did the Indian and 


from their poſſeſſions, or to kill them, 


reaſon, why moſt of the inhabitants of 


Egyp- 


Chap. XI. 


ing parties a. ſhell. 


here was very little diſtance of time 


between the Spaniards and Portugueſes 
diſcovering the Moluccas, the one from 

the weſt, as we have obſerv'd before, 

and the others from Malacca. * The com- 

any that fail'd with Mage//an came to 
kur- in 1521, and left one of their 

ſhips there, and, by the King of 7ernate's 
conſent, ſettled a factory in that ifland. 

But the Portugueſes, who had been there 

under the conduct of Abreu, ſome. few 
N years before, and thought they had a 
44 right, by the pope's bull, and cheir own 
gueſes, induſtry, to all the diſcoveries eaſtward, 
made no account. of the quibble which 
Magellan put into Charles V's head, ol 
diſcovering the Spice Iflauds from the welt, 

and therefore finding the Spaniſh ſhip, 

and their factory, at Ternate, they made 

prize of the one, and ruin'd the other; 

and having, either for love or fear, ob- 
tain'd leaye to build forts at Ternate, 


* 228 and Banda, they conteſted 
tended the ſpice trade with the Spaniards for 8 
for % years together, till at lait, in the year 
uy 1529, the emperor growing in want of 
3 * money, mortgag'd his intereſt in the Spice 


1 to the Portugueſes, for 350,000 

acats, and ſo they poſſeſs'd that trade 
for ſome time, without a rival. 

We have no account of any European 

ſhip beſides the Portugueſe ſailing to the 

The For- Moluccas before Mr. Drake ſaild thither 

— $* by the Magellan ſtreights, in 1579. 

em” The king of 7ernate, weary of the tyr- 

rany and inſolence of the Porutgueſes, re- 

cciv'd the Engliſh with open arms, and 

not only gave capt. Drake a loading of | 

cloves in his iſland of Ternate, but, in 

hopes of being protected by the Engl: 

againſt the Portugueſes, freely, (without 

being deſir'd, much leſs compell'd) ſur- 

render'd his iſland into Drake's hands, for 

the uſe of his miſtreſs, Q. Lligabeth. 

From which it appears, that the crown of 

England has, to this day, a better title to 

the Spice Iands, than any Europeaus, 

who have ever been in poſſeſſion of them. 

What pity it is, that they did not purſue | 

their claim, and defend the oo ndian 

kings from the inſolence of the Portugueſes, 

and the more barbarous cruelty of the 

Dutch! 
The Dutch were the laſt of the four 


nations, concern'd in the Eaſt India trade, 
who had any communication with the 


Of the Oriental Iſlands. © 
which they. took care to decide after the 


ſme manner that the arbitrator in the 
fable did with the oyſter, - eating the fieſb 


himſelf, and Fall. each of the contend- 


beginning of this ſecond books, we ſhall 


The Spice iſlands. Their firſt acquaintance 
Dutch 0 | 
firſt ge. with any part of the Indian ocean was in 


QUrin- 


tence 
| 3th the 
ndies, 


command of admiral J/arwick, and, not 


1595. But they did not viſit the Moluc- 
cas till 3 or 4 years aſter, under the 
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being ſo modeſt as the Hygliſb, they im- 
mediately ſettled ſactories in Ternate and 
Bana, and ſent home four ſhips, two 
laden with cloves at Ternate and Ambey- 
na, and the other two with nutmegs and 
mace at Bands. | 
Upon. the arrival of thoſe ſhips in the 
Texel, (the richeſt fleet that ever Holland 
could have ſeen, before that time, in their 
own ports, new companies were quickly 
torm'd, not only by the people of Am- 
ſterdam, and the province of Holland, 
(who were only concern'd in the firſt ad- 
ventures). but in all parts of the United 
Provinces : And ſhips ſail'd from all parts 
of Hollaud to the Indies. 
But the wile Hates of Hollaud, who 
never neglect an opportunity of enrich- 
ing their country, and advancing the 
trade of it, (1 wiſh ſome of their neigh- 
bours would follow ſome of their exam- 
ple in all the lawful methods they make 
aſe of for thoſe ends) ſeeing what advan- 
tage they might make of the Eaſt India 
trade, if they could carry it on in ſpite 
of the Portugueſs ſhips in thoſe ſeas, 
united all the 3 companies into one, 
in the year 1601. The capital ſtock be- 
ing fix millions of Florins. With this 
ſtock, they fitted out large fleets, from 
time to time, which were able to encoun- 
ter the Portugueſes. Nor did they truſt 
thoſe fleets into bad hands; for they kid- 
nap'd the Portugueſe merchant ſhips, and 
fought their men of war, wherever the 
met them, and beginning with their facto- 
ries, Which were weakeſt, they, by de- 
grees, worm'd them out of moſt of the 
ſettlements in thoſe ſeas, in 6 or 7 years, 
which had been above 100 years in plan- 


Dutch 
poliey. 


ting. | 

| Ke not to trouble the reader with 
the diſputes between them in other places, 
ſome of which we have mention'd in the 


here 2 to the ſettlement of the 
Dutch in the Spice Iſlands, which we 

ſhall be ſhorter upon, becauſe we had oc- 

caſion to treat, at large, upon ſome part 

of it, eſpecially with regard to Amboy- 

na, in another place.“ „ B. II. 
In the year 1603, Van Hagen ſail'd Ch. 11. 
to the Spice Iſlands, with a fleet of 12 
ſhips, and having attack'd the Portugueſe 
fort, it was ſurrender'd upon condition e 
of freedom to ſail to G for ſuch as 3 5 
had a mind, and good uſage to ſuch as ders terhe 
were willing to ſtay. Upon this ſurren- Durch. 
der, the Dutch ſet up their ſtandard 

in the caſtle, and became maſters of all 

the arms, great and ſmall. Forty ſix 
Portugueſes ſtaid with them, and ſwore 
allegiance to the ſtates, Six hundred were 
tranſported to the Portugueſe plantations. 
Having, thus got poſſeſſion of Anboyna, 


they diſpatch'd 5 of their ſhips for Tidor, 
| TY where | 


The UN1VERSAL 
where they arriv'd in May, 1605, and 
the next day ſummon'd the Portugueſe 
fort to ſurrender, but, upon refuſal, they 
cannonaded it, and were 'vigorouſly op- 
And they pos'd by the beſieged; but their maga- 
% Ti. zine of powder taking fire, blew > 
yu rt of the wall, with 60 or 70 men; ſo 

that the Dutch became maſters of the 
caſtle with little trouble. 'The king of 
Ternate fooliſhly aſſiſted the Dutch, out 
of ſpite to the Portugueſes, and with his 
fleet kept the king of Tidor from at- 
tempting to raiſe the ſiege ; which he 
had good reaſon to repent very ſoon after, 
By this victory, and the friendſhip of the 
king of Ternate, they were maſters of 
the Moluccas. Tt is true they did not 
keep poſſeſſion above a year, For, 

The Spaniards, thinking. themſelves 
free to attack the Spice Ilandi, now that 
the Portugueſes were driven out of them, 
and being mortal enemies to the Dutch, 
whom they look'd upon as rebellious ſub- 
jects, fitted out a fleet at the Philippine 
Jands, ſet upon the Dutch, before they 
were well ſettled in tho new quarters, and, 

The ra. in a ſhort time, diſpoſſeſs'd them; and 
beat them both Spaniards and Dutch having made 
out, Alliances with the natives of different 
iſlands, whoſe hatred to one another 
made them join with either one or the 
other, as they ſaw them fall out with 
thoſe whom they had entertain'd a grudge 
at before. Thus, for ſeyeral years, there 
was war between the Spaniards and 
Dutch in the Moluccas, in which the 
iſlanders took part 'till they had well 
nigh deſtroyed one another; at leaſt they 
were ſo weaken'd, that it was no hard 
task, for which ever of the European na- 
tions that ſhould get the better, to oppreſs 
the poor natives, 

The war continued for ſeveral years, 
but neither the one nor the other was ac- 
ceptable to the Indians ; and the longer 
they were acquainted with them, they 
lik'd them the worſe. The people of 
Banda were 1o provok'd at the Dutch, 
for attempting to build a fort in Neros, 
which, they judg'd right, was deſign'd 
to awe the true proprietors, that, not be- 
ing able to encounter Marheuf, with his 
great guns, they decoy'd him into a wood, 
and murder'd him and 40 of his men. 
This piece of treachery furniſh'd the 
Dutch with a good excuſe to uſe them ill; 
nor could they have been blam'd for 
chaſtiſing the actors and abettors of ſuch a 
villany, if they had not us'd the natiyes 
ill upon other occaſions, and if, upon the 
provocation lately mention'd, they had 


not ſuffer' d their revenge to exceed the 
bounds of reaſon. 
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. During this war, between the Spaniards 
and their old reyolted ſubjects the Dutch, 


| account of the melancholy ſtory, which 
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natives as between two mill-ſtones, fo 
that they would have been glad to have 
given up themfelves and their country, to 
any nation that could have deliycr'd 
them from the tyrrany of their two crucl 
maſters. 
Both Spaniards and Dutch. had forts 
upon ſome of the Molucca Iflands. The 
Spaniards had poſſeſſion of the capital of 
ernate, where they had built a fort; 
and the Dutch had forts in two other 
places in the iſland, and the ſame in Am- 
boyna, and other Spice Iſlands. 
The Dutch were at war, firſt with the 
Portugueſes, and then with the Spaniards, 
when the Engliſb went in feveral voyages, 
to the Moluccat, as we have already 
given an account of in the beginning of 
this book, in the yoyages of Sir Henry 
Midaleton in 1604, capt. Keeling in 1607, 
and the ſame capt. in 1609, capt. Sarris 
in 1612, and ſeveral others. We ſhall 
not trouble the reader with repeating the 
particulars of thoſe yoyages which relate 
to the Spice Iſlands. But we muſt ſay, 
in general, that the behayiour of the 
Dutch to the Engliſh at that time, has 
given us enough of the Dutch civility in 
the Eaſt Indies, and, for my part, I can- 
not believe, that the canibals, in Gi/olo 
or Ceram, were. worſe than thoſe mon- 
ſters who liv'd in the caſtle of Amboyna, 
when poor capt. Towerſon was maſſacred 
there; or than thoſe others who murder'd 
the poor Indians in Pulloway and Polla- 
roon, for no other reaſon but their ſhew- 
ing an inclination to trade with the Eng- 
liſb rather than with them; and even the 
Enghſb themſelves, whom they took at 
ſea, without any provocation, when they 
knew there was peace between England 
and Holla nd. 
In my former account of thoſe voyages, 
I ſet down the formal ſurrenders of ſome of 
the Spice Iflands to king James I. I 
likewiſe gave the hiſtory of capt. Cour- 
thop's brave ſtand, againg the whole force 
of the numerous Dutch flect, keeping out 
his little iſland, with a handful of men, 
and thoſe ill provided in every thing, 
whiltt the Dutch abounded in all things. 
I ſhall therefore refer the reader to that 


gives me the ſpleen to think of, and there- 
fore I deſire to be excus'd from repeating 
it, however apropos it might come 1n 
here. All that I ſhall ſay upon this oc- 
caſion, without any hatred to the Dutch, 
is this, That if the Engliſh had been 
WILLING to have gotten the sick trade 
into their hands; and if my countrymen 
had been ABLE to keep their own FISHING 
in theirs, the Dutch might have had a 
ſhare in both, without ha ving it in their 
oe to be the Domini fac-totum ix either. 


they, between them, ground the poor 


| 


ſuppoſe both nations are aware of the diſ- 
8 advantages 
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advantages of the Dutch engroſſing both 
trades. I wiſh it were as eaſy for the one 
to do themſelves, juſtice, as I believe it 
-would be for the other, it they would 
heartily {ct about it. 

But to leave theſe- fruitleſs wiſhes, 
things went on thus in the Molucca 
and Banda Iſlands, the Dutch taking the 
Engliſh ſhips, and uſing the men worſe 
than we uſe dogs, and then murdering 
them in cold blood; boaſting, to the Iu- 


' Gans, that their maſter, the King of 


Holland, was the moſt powerful monarch 
in Europe, and that the EArglip were 
his vaſſals, and that the reaſon why they 
treated them as they did, was, becauſe 
they had come into thoſe ſeas againſt the 
king of Holland's orders, and therefore 
ought to be chaſtiſed as rebels and pi- 
rates. Nor was their impudence leſs, in 
their converſation with the Engliſh, pre- 
tending that they had King James's or- 
ders to keep their Shs out of thoſe ſeas ; 
and when the Engliſh captains ſhew'd 
them their commiſhons under the king's 
hand and ſeal, they told them inſolently, 
that they had as good intereſt at White- 
hall as the Engliſh Eaſt India company 
had. 
It was unlucky for England, that Sir 
Thomas Dale dy'd ſo untimely at Maſ- 
ſulipatan in 1619. He had handled the 
| Dutch ſo roughly about Sumatra and 
Java, that they were glad to ply all 
their canvaſs to get out of his way, where- 
ever they met him; and had that true Eu- 
gliſb heart lived to fail with his fleet to 
Banda as he intended, he would, in all 
probability, have taught the king of Hol- 
land's infolent ſubjects to have ſpoken 
another language, than they had done in 
thoſe ſeas. But his death, happening ſo 
unexpectedly, diſappointed that deſign ; 
and, as if the Engliſh, then in the Indies, 
had been upon the plot to give up the 
Spice Trade to the Dutch, Sir Thomas 
Dale's fleet, under the command of capt. 
Pring, inſtead of failing in a body to the 
relief of the brave capt. Court hop, (who, 
like a valiant man, and a true Enghifhman 
had, with a handful of men, kept out a 
little iſland for two years together, againſt 
the whole Dutch force in thoſe parts) diſ- 
pers'd to ſeveral parts, and ſo not oly ſuf- 
fer'd that worthy man to fall a prey to 
the perfidious Dutch, but gave them time 
to fix themſelves in the Banda Ilands, 
which, by a voluntary ceſſion of the law- 
ful proprietors, were become appendages 
of the crown of England; and likewiſe 
by their unaccountable ſeperation, they 
themſelves became a prey to the Dutch 
fleet, who durſt not look them in the 
face whilſt they kept together. They 
ſoon repented their management, when 
the Dutch made houſes of office of their 
No. XXIII. 2. „ 


backs to ſhew their contempt of the Eu- 
gliſh nation; but their repentance was 

then too late, and they themſelves, like 

the Scotch, wiſe behind hand. 

Thus went matters, (to the diſgrace of 
the Engliſb name among the Tfanders, 
who were pillag'd and maſſaored for their 
adhering to their faith given the Eugliſb, 
in hopes of being protected by that crown, 
againſt their cruel task maſters the Durch) 
till the year 1622, that their maſter-piece 
of barbarity and villany was perpetrated 
at Amboyna, of which we gave a full de- 
tail elſe here, and need not now repeat 
it. Moſt of the barbarities, they acted 
againſt the Engliſh, were committed after 
the formal treaty and agreement fign'd 
and feal'd at London, the 7th of July old 
ſtile 1619, by the commiſſioners deputed 
by the king of Great Britain, and the 
ſtates of Holland, and by the Exglifh and 
Dutch Eaſt India Companies, and con- 
hrm'd by king James the 16th of July, 
the ſame year; an abſtract of which we 
{ball here give, to ſhew that we do not 
complain without cauſe, 
In this treaty it was ſtipulated. #r, . 
That there ſhould be a general amneſty Arti 
and indemnity for all paſt offences com- clescgre- 
mitted in the Indian ſeas by either na- 2 
tion to the other; that all priſoners Enęland 
ſhould be ſet at liberty, and all goods nd Hol- 
« reſtor'd. land. 
4 2. That the agents and all ſervants of 
both companies ſhall keep a good cor- 
reſpondence, and aſſiſt one another, 
both by ſea and land, and faithfully 
deliver any letters ſent by them. 
* 3. That the trade of the Indies ſhall 
be free, and each company ſhall have 
« what ſtock they think fit. 
“ 4. That both companies ſhall endea- 
vour to leſſen the duties in the In- 
die, and that they ſhall ceaſe to make 
preſents to the natives, 
„ 5. That a certain fix'd price ſhall be 
agreed upon for merchandiſe in the In- 
dies, and fm England and Holland; 
ſo that neither nation may under-ſcll 
the other. | 
6 6. That the pepper ſhall be bought 
in Java-Major, by factors appointed 
by both companies, and equally di- 
vided. As to other goods, they may 
trade at pleaſure, according to the thirxd 
article. SY | 
« 7. That the Engliſh company enjoy 
free trade at Palicate, they being at 
equal charge, with the Dutch, in main- 
taining the fort, and garriſon there. 
« 8, That in the Molucca's, Aniboyna, 
and Banda Iflanas, the Engliſh ſhall 
enjoy a third part of the trade, import- 
ed and exported, and the Dutch two 
„ thirds. 

* 9. That the principal factors of both 
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& companies ſhall buy the produce of the 
« iſlands laſt mentioned, at the current 
« price, and divide the reſpective ſhares 
« to each company, by lot. And to that 
«© end, it is provided, that each party 
6“ ſhall have free acceſs to the forts and 
«© magazines of the other. 

4 10. That each company ſhall fit out 
« and maintain ten ſhips of war from 600 
« to Soo ton, with 150 men and 30 
« guns, each, with all things neceſſary 
© to defend their trade. 

4 11. Thar a Council of Defence choſen 
& out of both companies ſhall order what 


„ number of ſhips of war, frigates, or 


„ gallies ſhall, from time to time, be ne- 
« ceſſary in the Indian ſeas. 

« 12. That the forts and garriſons, 
« in the Molucca's, Amboyna, and Ban- 
* da, ſhall be ſupported out of the taxes, 
& laid upon the goods exported from thoſe 
„ iflands, by order of the Council of De- 
« fence, and the ſums, appointed for that 
* uſe, lodg'd with the reſpective trea- 
“ ſurers of each company. 

* 13. That the Council of Defence ſhall 
« conſiſt of eight of the principal officers 
« of both nations, who ſhall be in the 
Indian ſeas, together with eight others, 
* equally choſen out of the two compa- 
« nies; and each nation to have the pre- 
“ fidency by turns. 

* 14. That all things neceſſary, for 
ce the common defence, ſhall! be ordered 
« by this Council, and the ſhips of war 
„ ſhall be diſtributed to their ſeveral ſta- 
tions aſſign'd by them. 

* 15. That as all taxes are impos'd by 


e the ſaid Council, ſo all the collectors 


* and others ſhall be accountable to 
them. 

* 16. That the ſhips of war ſhall keep 
the ſtations afſign'd by them, till they 
< ſhall be recall'd by the Council, and 
ſhall not be employ'd in carrying mer- 
« chandiſe into Europe. 

17. That they may, with the Coun- 
cil's approbation, tranſport the reſpec- 
tive company's goods from one place of 
the Judies to another, with due regard 
had to the defence. 

18. That in caſe of neceſſity, the 
Council ſhall be authoriz'd to turn any 
number of merchant ſhips into. men of 
war. 

* 19. That all profit and loſs, in caſe 
of engagements with enemies, ſhall be 
equal to the two companies. 

* 20, That merchant ſhips, employ'd 
as men of war, upon occaſion, ſhall 
be maintain'd at the common charge, 
and be rewarded for their loſs of time 
and other damages, as the Council of 
Defence ſhall fee cauſe. 

** 21. That ſuch ſhips of war as ſhall 


be loſt by tempeſt, or damag'd any | 


c other way than by the common ener 


« my, the loſs ſhall fall, upon the compa- 


© ny only, to whom ſuch ſhips belong. 

« 22. That all ſhips employ'd, by the 
« joint companies, ſhall be valued by the 
« Council of Defen e, before they go up- 
4 on ſervice, to avoid diſputes in caſe 
« of miſcarriage. 

« 23. That the forts, in the hands of 
© both companies, ſhall remain to the 
e preſent poſſeſſors. | 

« 24. That no new forts ſhall be built 
“ for two or three years, till that matter 
may be decided by common conſent. 

« 25. That any forts, which ſhall be 
ce taken in the Molucca's, or elſewhere 


in the Indies, by the joint force of 
both companies, ſhall be equally poſ- 


« ſeſs'd, garriſon'd and maintain'd out of 
« the common ſtock of both, by the di- 
« re&ion of the Council of Defence. 

« 26, That they ſhall jointly endea- 
« your to open a trade to China, and 
other places in the Indians ocean. 

« 27, That neither company ſhall ex- 
& clude the other from trade, either by 
« force, or by private ſeperate contracts, 
« but the commerce ſhall be open in all 
e ſuch places, where either company has 
« a fort, as elſewhere. : 

« 28. That no other perſons, not be- 
« longing to the two companies, ſhall 
« have any benefit of this treaty, but 
« ſhall be oppos'd by the joint force of 
« both. And that an addreſs be made 
« by each company to their reſpective 
« foyvereigns, not to authorize any other 
« companies to trade in thoſe ſeas. 

„ 29. That in any place, where both 
« companies have faQories; if it ſhall 
« happen, by death, or any other acci- 
« dent, that there ſhall be none left who 
« has a legal title to the goods of the 
« factory; in that caſe, the factors be- 
« longing to the other company ſhall take 
« them in charge, to fave them for the 
right owners, to whom they ſhall ho- 
« neſtly reſtore them, upon their proving 
„ their title. 

« 30, That this treaty ſhall continue 


in force for 20 years. And in caſe any 


« diſpute happens which cannot be de- 
« cided by the Council of Defence, it ſhall 
« be determined by the King of Great 
« Britain and the States General.” | 
This treaty was confirm'd and ratified 
by king James, and the ſaid States, and 
authentick originals and copies ſent to 
the reſpective companies at home, and to 
their factors and commanders of ſhips in 
the Indies. But our good allies the Dutch, 
who had no intention to keep this treaty, 
however advantagious it was for them, 
(by what management I ſhall not ſay) 
ſince, by the Sth article, they were to 
have two thirds of the trade of the Spice 
Hande 
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Ilands, and the Engliſh 
one third, altho' they were actually in 
poſſeſſion of ſome of them, and others of 
them had been ſurrender'd to the crown 
of England; as ſoon as the treaty was 
ſent to Bantam, they ſet all hands to 
Work to get poſſeſſion of the Banda 
Iands, which was a direct infringement 
of the 23d“ article; and not only took 
forcible poſſeſſion of Ful/away and Fo- 
laroon, againſt the remonitrances of the 
Eueliſb merchants there, as being a breach 
of the treaty, but they bound the mer- 
chants, and put ropes about their necks, 
and when they were carrying them to 
their boats, they tumbled them over the 
rocks like wool packs, not minding whe- 
ther their head or feet firſt touch'd the 
boat. They made the poor Bandaneſes, 
much againſt their wills, throw nine pieces 
of cannon over the wall of the Eng/:/þ fort 
at Polaroon, plundered the Emng/1fb 
houſes both there and at Lantor, kept 
the merchants in irons aboard their ſhips, 
murder'd poor captain 8 and af- 
ter a maſſacre of ſome Bandaneſes, and 
ſending others ſla ves to 7acatra, they took 
poſſeſſion of all the Banda I lands in di- 
rect oppoſition to more articles than one 
of the treaty. Soon aſter follow'd the 
dreadful murder at Amboyna, already re- 
lated. And yet our good allies keep the 
Banda Iſlands, and have &iven all other 
Europeans out of the Malucca's; and, as 
if it had not been condeſcention enough, 
to give them two thirds of the trade, we 
let them run away with the whole, and 
are fain to bribe their underſtrappers to let 


| — Pudet hac opprobria, nobis, 
Aut dici potuiſſe, aut non potuiſſe refelli. 


which, by a little parapraſe, may be 
thus engliſn'd, 


Laſting reproach; that we ſhould hear 
it told, | 

The Dutch uſurp'd our Banda's iſles of 

old. 8 | 

But, for old England, the diſerace is 
worſe, 

That what they got by Fraud, they 
keep by Force. 
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Our good allies, having by theſe me- 

thods got poſſeſſion of the Banda I lies 
from the Engliſh, were in no pain about 
the Spaniards; for they thought them not 
o formidable an enemy as the Engliſh ; 
ſo that, being well ſupported from Hol- 
laud, both with ſhips and men, they 
made an eaſy conqueſt of the Molucca's. 

But as their great thirſt for trade and 
dominion, made them ſtick at nothing to 
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company only | 


us have a ſhare, unknown to their maſters, ' 


— 


Set poſſeſſion; ſo their care, to keep | 
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what they had gotten, put them upon _ The 
meaſures, cunning indeed, but the great- * 


eſt barbarity to the poor natives that preſerve 
could have been ſhew'd by the canibals, be ./pice 
had they invaded them: For they not _ 
only murder'd numbers of them, and "hay 
ſent many of them as ſlaves to their bonds. 
other plantations; but they reduced thoſe 

who remain'd to a ftate of beggary or 
ſtarving. In the Banda Iſlands, they 
deſtroy'd all the neceſſaries of life, unlels 

the natives could live upon nutmegs and 

mace, and even thoſe they gather'd into 

their own ſtore-houſes, with ſuch rigos 

rous exactneſs, that, if the poor people 

could have ſubſiſted upon them, they 


durſt not pull them, but by their order 


and for their uſe : and both the Dutch 
themſelves, and the natives are maintain'd, 
as we obſerv'd before, by proviſions ſent 
them from Batavia, and other ports of 
Java | 

As to the Molucca's Mr. Salmon ſays, 
they have rooted up all the clove trees 
in thoſe iſlands, that they may be no 
temptation to any European or Indian na- 
tion, to invade them. This they did, be- 
cauſe thoſe iſlands were ſo diſperſed that 
it muſt have taken armies of men to have 
defended every one of them: And ſhould 
the Zneliſh have got footing in any one 
of the Molucca Iftands. whilſt they a- 
bounded in cloves, they were not ſure but 
the Dutch behaviour at the Banda's and 
Amboyna might have made them act ano- 
ther part with their High Mightineſſes, 
than they had done, when they depended 
upon the obligations the Dutch were un- 
der to England, and the faith of a ſolemn 
treaty. 

I ſhall not enter into the reaſons why 
this nation never did itſelf juſtice in this 
matter. It is an invidious task, and per- 
haps the reaſons given by ſome, are not 
the whole truth. As I am a Scotehman, 
I own my ſelf attach'd to the family of 
STuaRT, and it would be unnatural if 
I were not; and, altho' T will not take 
upon me to juſtify bad meaſures of go- 
vernment in any of that line that ewer ſate 
upon either of the thrones of Scotland or 
England, I ſhall-be bold to ſay, that I be- 
lieve the Dutch barbarities in the Indies 
had not been ſo cafily paſt over by ei- 
ther of the James's or CHARLES's, had 
they had as much authority in England, 
as the famous ELIZABETH. And I have 
wonder'd at ſome celebrated, and other- 
wiſe valuable, writers, who, to lay load 
upon the family of Stuart, ſet them up 
for aſpirers to arhitrary government, and 
extol queen Elizabeth in oppoſition to 
them upon that ſcore; whereas, if I have 
not miſtaken all the accounts of her reign,” 
that I have ſeen (I had not patienge to 
read ſo far in Rapin, for he ſhews the 

cloyen 
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Aoyen foot of Dutch Government long 
before he comes down ſo far, and, as 1 
am inform'd, has committed more blun- 
ders in thatreign, than in all the preceding; 
altho' they are not a ſew) That princeſs 
kept the reins of government with a 
ſtraiter hand than all her ſucceſſors, to the 
revolution, I would not be thought to 
have any intention to blaſt the reputation 
of queen Elizabeth, who was a glorious 

rinceſs, and had been unblameably ſo, 
125 for her unparalell'd cruelty (and I 
beg leave to lay, #njujt tyrany) in the 


matter of Mary queen of Scotland, for 


which alone I have any diſtegard to her 
memory. All that I ſhall add, with re- 
gard to the Spice Iands, is, that it was 
pity England ſhould have loft them ſo 
tamely, and a wonder they did.not recover 
them, when they got kings ts their own 
mind, who had the intereſt of the nation 
more at heart, thau the ARBITRARY 
MONARCHSs of the laſt century. . 


6 i Fob oa. 
The Suxpa Iſlands. 


HE iſlands to the weſtward of 
Celebes, all the way to the gulph 
Bengal, are call'd the Sunda [ ands, 
from the ſtreights between two of the chief 
of them, call'd the ſtreights of Sunda, 
which our ſhips paſs in failing towards 
the eaſt. 1 ſhall not trouble the reader 
with the little iſlands lying near any of 
thoſe, unleſs ſomething particular occa- 
ſions my naming any of them. 

The Sunda Iſlands, at leaſt the prin- 
cipal of them, are, Borneo, Java, and 
Sumatra, taking them, as we do, from 
caſt to welt, To begin then. 

Borneo lies from 4 degrees ſ. lat. to 
about 7 degrees and an half.n. lat. But in 
Sir Thomas Herbert's account, it reaches 
only to 3 deg. ſouth of the line, By the 
firſt computation it ought to be 690 miles 
in length, and by the other 600, but all 
agree that it is 500 miles broad, being in 
the ſhape of an imperfe& circle, and is one 
of the largeſt iſlands as yet known. 
Being under the line, it is to be ſup- 
pos'd, that it is very hot, but being, as 
they ſay, refreſh'd by frequent ſhowers 
and cooling breezes, (I ſuppoſe they mean 
only the ſea coaſts) it is ſupportable and 
comfortable living in it; only that they 
are troubled in the flat country with un- 
wholfome ſogs, occaſion'd by the yearly 
overflowing of the low ground, for whole 
provinces together, which going off, leaves 
the country in mud, and the perpendicu- 
lar ſun raiſes vapours from it very noxi- 
ous to health. But deſire of riches makes 
Europeans venture thither at any rate. 


| 


This iſland is ſuppos'd, like the other 
iſlands in theſe ſeas, to have been peopled 
from China, becauſe it is ſaid, thoſe who in- 
habit the inland part of the iſland, retain ſe- 
veral of their cuſtoms; but indeed I believe 
the heart of the country is ſo little known 
to us, that it is at beſt but a conjecture, 
what country they derive from. Thoſe 
who inhabit the skirts of the iſland are 
probably of the ſame origine with the o- 
ther iſlanders already mention'd, vi. 
from the countries bordering upon the 
Red Sea; tor they are zealous Mahome- 
tans; Whereas the inland inhabitants. are 
Heathens, 

A good deal of the cuſtoms of what is 
known of Borneo are much the fame with 
the iſlands already deſcrib'd, particularly 
Mindanao, only that this, being much 
larger, has ſeyeral ſultans, viz. the ſul- 
tans of Borneo, Caytongee, Paſſeir, Ne- 
garce, and Succadana, all which, except 
Borneo, are on the ſouthern parts of the 
iſland; and there were more kingdoms 
there; but how the north- eaſt parts are 
inhabited and goyerned, we cannot tell. 

Magellan's people came to this iſland 
in their ſearch of the Moluccas, and were 
well receiv'd by the ſultan of Borneo, 
and elephants ſent to carry their chief 
officers from the ſhore to his palace. Bur, 
whether with, or without the King's 
knowledge, they were, afterwards, aſ- 
faulted by his general, who was juſt re- 
turn'd by ſea, from an expedition in ano- 
ther part of the iſland. The Spaniards 
took ſome of their juncks, particularly 
that wherein the general was; but he was 
ſuffer d to eſcape without ranſom. 

Long after that, the Spaniards had 
been better acquainted with them; but it 
was the fate, and indeed the fault of the 
Saniards, Portugueſes, and Dutch, to 
make themſelves hated wherever they got 
footing, For, about the year 1593, 
when the Dutch went there firſt, the 
king took them for Spaniards, and 
thought to demoliſh them, for that rea- 
ſon, but was civil to them when he 
found his miſtake. But they had not 
been long ſettled in his country, till he 
found that they were no better than their 
old maſters, having no notion of ſubmit- 
ting to Kings, whatever immunities and 
privileges they may enjoy under them. 
And this is the boaſted L1BtkTY of CoM- 
MONWEALTH PRINCIPLES, % ofppreſs all 
that they can get the betier of, without 
any regard to RIGHT 07 PROPERTY. 


The chief ports, in this iſland, were Pw 


Banjar Maſſeen, Succadana, and Borneo. r 


. 4 
Banjar Maſſeen was once a ſea-port town xg 


about 12 miles up the river Banjar, which 
enters the ſea in the ſouth part of the 
ifland, in 3 deg. 18 min. ſ. lat. This ri- 

ver 
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yer runs, in a ſouth courſe, from 2 deg. 
north of the line, to the place where it 
enters the ſea, and is above a mile broad 
at the mouth of it. At the head of this 
river is to be found the greateſt quantity 
of pepper of any other part of the iſland. 
Bur Banjar Maſſeen has been long ſince 
deſerted, and at preſent there is no veſtige 
of it, the inhabitants having remov'd to 
Tatas, ſix miles farther up the country, 
upon the fame river. 

S$wcadana lies on the weſt, fide of the 
ifland, not a degree northward of the line. 
It was, ſome time ago, much frequented 
by Europeans, but by the conyeniency 
of the rivers near Tatas, (for beſides the 
great river Banjar, there are two others, 
that have a communication with it, call'd 
China and Tatas) the European trade is, 
for the moſt part, centred there. 

Borneo was the reſidence of the chief 
Borneo ſultan of the iſland. It lies in the north- 
torn. weſt ſide of a bay that runs a good way 

into the land, and makes very ſaſe and 
convenient anchorage. 

Sir Thomas Herbert, or whoever wrote 
his travels, ſays, this iſland was firſt diſ- 
coyer'd accidentally by Mr. De Breu, that 
it was, in his time, ſubject to the Spaniards, 
that it had many villages, well peopled, 
but poor, and are miſerable idolaters. 
What other account he gives of the 
iſland, ſhall be inſerted when we come 
to treat of the produce of it. 

The towns up the great river, where 
is the greateſt reſort of Furopeans, are 
built upon the water, on floats of timber; 
but ſometimes the ebb-tide is 1o ſtrong, 
that ſome of their moorings give way, and 
ſome houſes are carried down to the ſea. 

*%. But there is ſomething very particular 
Salmon's ſaid * of the tides here, vi. that it flows 
+ only once in 24 hours, and that always 
Val. ILL in the day-time. If this be true, it is 

worth their while ſor the learned to find 


P. 109. 
The periodical winds, 


The 
water- 


bouſes. 


The tides. the reaſon of it. 


or monſoons, are weſterly from September 

to April; during which time it rains al- 

moſt continually, with ſtorms of thunder 

and lightning. From April to September 

is the dry ſeaſon, but ſhowery when the 
ica-breezes come. 

The natives of this iſland are of two 

tives, forts, as the natives of the other iſlands 

in thoſe parts of the Indian ocean are, and 

like them divided in their religion. The 

Mahometans inhabiting the coaſts and 

plain country, and the Hyayos, inhabiting 

the woods and mountains, are Pagans. 

Theſe laſt are ſtronger and cleverer people 

than the others, which is, perhaps, owing 

to their active, ſtirring life, whereas the 

lowlanders are lazy and idle. The Bya- 

% ſpend their time in hunting and look- 


The na- 
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ing alter their cattle, and haye little or no 
communication with the Baz 


.the reſpect they would ſhew. 
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much leſs with Europeans. They are rec 
kon'd barbarous; but that may be miſre- 
preſentation. _ | 

All the people of the ifland are tawny,; 
but none black, which ſhews, that black+ 
neſs of the skin is not entirely owing to 
the nearneſs of the ſun. The women are 
little, but well-ſhap'd, and not ill-featur'd ; 
they have an agreeable air, and, which 
we have not had occaſion to obſerve in 
many eaſtern countries, they walk grace- 
fully. £ 

The Byayos go naked, only a girdle 
for modeſty ; and they paint their skins, 
which makes them look as if they were 
cloth'd. But all the common people thro' 
the whole iſland have a wretched cuſtom 
of beſmearing themſelves with ſtinkin 
oyl, enough to poiſon people of delicate 
noſes, and is almoſt as nauſeous as musk. 
The leaders and chief people of the Bya- 
yos pull out ſome of their fore teeth, to 
ſupply their places with golden ones. 
But altho' the commons in the low coun- 
try are little better cloth'd than the 
mountaineers, their princes and nobles 
are dreſs'd in blue or red ſilk waiſtcoats, 
and, when the weather will allow it, in 
European cloth, with a filk ſaſh wrap'd 
about their middle, and the end reaching 
to their knees. They wear drawers, but no 
ſhirt, neither ſhoes nor ſtockings, 'Their 
black hair ty'd in a roll upon the crown, 
with a piece of callicoe or muſlin, but 
much leſs than the Turks turbants. 

They are an hoſpitable people, and 
often invite ſtrangers to eat with them, 
where they entertain them with boil'd 
rice, hard eggs, fowls, fiſh, and veniſon, 
In the great people's houſes, their diſhes 
and bowls are of gold or filyer, but of 
braſs or earth in the ordinary houſes, Their 
drink is only water or tea. But, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrict prohibition of wine by 
the Alcoran, they drink all forts of ſtrong 
drink with the Europeans, without an 
ſcruple. Aﬀter their meals, they ſmoke 
tobacco, men and women, all together, 
but out of one pipe; the maſter of - the 
family firſt fills the pipe with tobacco, in 
which they put a pill of opium ; after he 
has ſmok'd his pipe, which is finiſh'd in 
4 or 5 Whiffs, it goes round the family; 
the opium makes them lively for a while, 
but then they grow duller than before. 
The reſt of the day they chew Betel and 
Arek. | 
Their diverſions within doors are ga- Their di- 
ming and comedies, as the other Indians, verſions. 
and ſhooting for a wager, and hunting of 
deer without. 

Their ſalutations are made by joining 
their hands together, and lifting them 
up to the breaſt, or higher, according to 


It they 


Wome: 


Dreſs, 


mur | jareeus, 
No XXIII. 3. . 


meet a prince, they join their hands, 


and 


8 8 a fall 
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But there is one creature faid to have _ Oarn 
been found there, and capt. Beeckman had Onan. 
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fall flat upon their faces, and creep to- 
; wards him, and ifhe ſpeaks to them, they 


continue in that poſture till the converſa- 


tion is over, and then creep away; but 


unleſs he firſt ſpeak to them, it is ill 
manners for an inferior to ſpeak. firſt. 
The Eugli | 
Banjar Maſfeen, but by ſome hot-headed 
Engliſn merchant ſome affront was offer'd to the 
Ar king of Caytongee, for which he for- 
Banjar. bad them the place, and the next ſhips 
that went thither were fain to deny that 
the 
hy had been order'd away. The king 
of Caytongee muſt be ſent to, at any ſhip's 
arrival, with an account who they are, 
and from whom they come, and this meſ- 
ſage muſt be accompanied with a preſent, 
without which there is no acceſs to any 
Indian king. 
Capt. Beeckman, who was there very 


had once a factory at 


belong'd to the company, or elſe 


one of them aboard his ſhip for ſome time. 
It is call'd Oaran Oatan, ſhap'd liker a 
man than a monkey, has no hair but in 
the part of the body that men have, 
walks upon two legs, has no tail, is ſtrong 
and nimble, and' throws ſtones with great 
dexterity. That which capt. Beeckman 
had was fix foot high, altho' but a year 


old, and was ftronger than any man a- 


board. He was fond of punch, and all 
ſtrong liquors; he would take a bottle of 
brandy out of the caſe, and having taken 
a draught of it, would put it in its place, 
and then go to ſleep with his head upon 
his arm. If the captain was angry with 
him, he would ſigh and look dull till he 
was reconcil'd, But he died in the voyage. 
They have no birds but ſparrows, 
raketes, and parrots, of which laſt they 


have one beautiful fort, call'd Luree, of Lure, f 


lately, was treated handſomely by that I 
& 1 the common ſize, but red mix'd with, LE 


king, as an Engliſhman, but as having parrot, 


nothing to do with the company, againſt 
which the king expreſs'd himſelf warmly. 
The pro- The produce of this iſland is gum- 
duce of dragon, canes,” cocoas, lemons, oranges, 
Borneo. cittons, plantanes, melons, bonanoes, 
pine-apples, cotton, but aboveall Tepper. 

Pepper being the charm that brings 
ſtrangers to Borneo more thap their gold, 
we ſhall ſay ſomething of it here once for 
all, It is of 3 forts. 1. That which is 
call'd the Molucca Pepper, which is the 
beſt, 2. The Caygontee, and 3. The 
Negaroe, which is the worſt of the three, 

ut there is a white pepper double 
the value of the other, as being ſcarce. 
How it grows I haye not met with, and 
muſt take Mr. Sa/mon's conjecture, till 
I find a truer. Having, I think juſtly, 
rejected the idle ſtory of the black pepper 
being ſwallowed by a certain bird, and 
the husk being the only part that this 
creature's ſtomach has any influence upon, 
it comes through it white, as we have it, 
* Admi- Mr. Salmon believes * that the white 
_ pepper are thoſe corns, which, being ripe 
| his opi- ſooner than the common time of pulling 
nion. See them, fall of themſelves, and are blanch'd 
F. 479. by the weather; For ſince the Europe- 
ans buy White pepper in places where 
they have ſeen woods of the other, and 
not one tree of this kind; and ſince the 
country people affirm that they find it 
upon the ground, and that a ſmall quantity 
of it can only be procur'd, we may con- 
clude this author's conjecture right. How 
Un Tr the pepper grows we have aid elſewhere.“ 
p. 478. There isa red pepper in Bermudas, which 
we mention'd in our account of that iſland, 

in the firſt book of our TRAVELLER. 

The animals of this iſland are, ele- 
phants, ſmall horſes, oxen, buffaloes, 
deer and goats, bears, tygers, and mon- 
keys. | 


Pepper. 


) 


Atiimals. 


blue and green, -which caſts a ſhade not to 
be imitated by any pencil. Our traders 
have bought ſeveral of them at 8 or 9 
ducats a- piece, to bring home; but they 


cannot live in a colder climate. They Fving 


ha ve likewife a flying cat, or rather fox, 
whoſe wings are ſo large, that, when 
ſtretch'd out, they are fix foot between 
the tips of them, and they fly in ſuch 
flocks that they darken the air. 

Their fiſh (beſides thoſe in common 
with us, of which they have plenty, eſ- 
pecially prawns of 8 inches long, and cat- 
hſh, of which they have many in the 
north of Scotland, which take their name 
from the reſemblance of the head to that 


cat. 


of a cat, and are excellent meat) they 


haye many others unknown in our ſeas, 
one of the beſt of which is call'd Cockup. 
The trade of this iſland, according to 
Sir Thomas Herbert, is in gold, diamonds 
bezoar, alloes, musk, civet, benjamin, 
amber, gum-dragon, wax, rice, and canes. 


The trade 
» of Borneo 


But he takes no notice of pepper here, I 


ſuppoſe, becauſe Sumatra and Java 
were the chief places in his time, where 
the Engliſh traded for that commodity. 
'The goods imported, and moſt yalued 
here, are, guns from 100 to 200 weight, 
ſheet lead, cutlers ware of all Kinds except 


forks, iron and ſteel bars, graplings of 40 


L. wt. nails, red leather boots, clock- 


work, ſmall arms with braſs mounting, 
gunpowder, looking-glaſſes, ſpectacles. 

The Chineſe junks come hither every 
year with all the Chineſe commodities, 
with whom the Engliſh might deal to 
great advantage, if they were as well 
{ettled here as the Dutch are in Batavia; 
and the Macaſſars bring cloves, mace, 
and nutmegs hither, in ſpite of the Dutch, 
and fell. them to the Eugliſb. 


But 
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Chap. XI. 

* But in trading with the Horneaus, 
much caution muſt be ns'd. One muſt 
ſhew no diſtruſt of them, altho' they muſt 
be well look'd after, or elſe they will 
cheat. In ſhipping the pepper, the duft 
of it muſt not be caſt into the ſea, leſt 
the Bamjareens skim it off, and mix it 
with the next pepper they ſell, to aug- 
ment the weight. But the greateſt cau- 
tion is, not to affront the women who 


come freely to trade with ſtrangers, for that | 


is a crime they will not forgive. Another 
rule given is, to ask twice as much for 
any goods, you {ſell to them, as they are 
worth. But this I take to be a bad ad- 
vice, for if merchants would deal upon the 
ſquare, and ask no more than what they 
can afford to ſell their goods at, the peo- 
ple would deal with them with more 
aſſurance than they do, and there would 
be no handle given to cheat. 

Their coin is dollars, half, and quar- 
ter dollars, and rings of baſe metal, upon 
ſtrings, which ſerve for ſmall money. 

Their weights, a Catee, which weighs 
22 ounces of ours, and 100 Catees make 
a Pecul. Their ſmall weights are, Mar- 
borongs, 3 of which make a Tela, 6 Te- 
las a Mas, 16 Mas's a Tecul, which 
weighs one ounce and 8 pwts. 

The common meaſure is a Canton, 
much the ſame with the J/7nchefter quart. 

Gd of They have 3 ſorts of gold in this iſland, 
diferens What they call the Head Gold is fold at 
fots. 11 times its weight of filver, the Belly 
Gold at 10 times, and the Foot Gold at 9 
times. 'The Head Gold is the fineſt, but 
the Belly the moſt profitable. But when 
the Europeans buy it, they cutthe bar half 
thro' withachizel, and then break it off, to 
diſcover whether it be adulterated, which 
is no uncommon practice with the natives, 
There are ſeveral other mines in this coun- 
try, as iron, tin, and good load-ftone, 

As for learning, there is none of any 
kind. They have no phyſicians, but pre- 
tend to cure diſeaſes by conjuring. For, 
as they take all maladies to proceed from 
ſome ſpirit that is angry, they go to the 
fields, and offer fowls, rice, Sc. to the 
incens'd dæmon, and if the ſick man re- 

covers, they offer another entertainment 
by way of thanks. They ſtare to ſee 
the Europeans draw blood; and, unleſs 

for curing hurts, they have no notion of 
phyſicians. They are ſo little acquainted 
with aſtronomy, that they are frighted at 
an eclipſe, and he that can foretell the 
time of its happening, would be reckon'd 
a conurer, 

Their language about Banjar is the 
Malayan, but in the high-lands it may 
be Jriſb for what any body knows. 

Ger, As to the government of this iſland, it 
nent of is under different kings. The moſt power- 
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reign of all the reſt. The king of Borneo 
was moſt powerful in the laſt century, 
but now the ſultan of Caytongee is above 
him. But the clans own no Mooriſh 
kings, and are only ſubject to their own 
chiefs. - as Si FTP 

Their religion is Mahometiſm, with a Reliziom 
conſiderable mixture of Chineſe ſuperſti- 
tion. They charm for diſeaſes, and pre- 
tend to ſce ſpirits, but it is always at 
night, and when they are alone. The 
highlanders ftick by their ancient hea- 
theniſm, and dare not converſe with peo- 
ple of another religion, for fear of being 
made flayes as well as proſelites. 

As to their marriages, the girls are 
married at 8, and have children at 9. 
It is no crime to be wanton before mar- 
riage, nor is a woman thought the worſe 


of for having one or two baſtards. But 
they are faithful wives. 3 
Capt. Beeckman was preſent at a mar- 


riage in 1711. The dinner was in the x: 
bride's father's houſe, and was over before rigges. 
the bridegroom came. About the even- 
ing he appear'd before the houſe upon the 
water, in a pageant, made like a ſhip, 
reſting upon a huge float of timber. He 
{ate on a throne, upon the quarter deck, 
As ſoon as the machine ſtop'd before the 
houſe, 12 young virgins came aſhore, 


each with a bowl in her hand, ſome of 


gold, ſome of filyer, others of braſs, 
within which were the bridegroom's pre- 
ſents to the bride. She being ſeated upon 
a throne within doors, recciv'd them, and 
return'd hers to the bridegroom. After 
this was over, he came out of his wooden 
palace, and was met at the door of the houſe 
by one of their prieſts, who muttering 
ſome prayers ſtrew'd ſome rice upon his 
head, which was all the marriage the cap- 
tain ſaw. And then all the company 
ſhouted and fir'd their pieces, as they had 
often done fince their firſt coming to the 
houſe, When the prieſt had done, the 
bridegroom aſcended the throne, and took 
his place upon the lady's right hand, and 
then all the company withdrew, and left 
them alone, 

The men purchaſe their wives here, ag 
in ſome other places in the Indies already 
deſcrib'd; ſo that a man who has a parcel 
of handſome daughters is rich, but if they 
are ugly, they are a clog upon him. 

They are proud of having many wives, 
and therefore, if one dies, or is diyorc'd, 
they take another, as young and beauti- 
Pul as can be had, let them be never © 
old themſelves. 

There being little difference between 
their manner of burying and that of other 
Mahometan countries upon the continent, 
we ſhall not weary the reader with re- 
peating what has been faid before. 


Borne, ful, for the time being, ſets up for ſove- 


Mr, 
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The UNIVERSAL TRAVELLER, 


Mr. Salmon gives an account (which 


he ſays he had from a principal officer, 


who was upon the ſpot) of the deſtruction 
of the Engliſh factory of Banjar Maſſeen, 
bf which this is the ſubſtance. _ | 

Capt. Coatſworth, having, in the year 
1700, carried Mr. Landan, appointed 
preſident, . and 4 or 5 merchants, as 
counſellors to him, to the iſland of Bor- 
neo, they obtain'd the ſultan of Banyar's 
Crore, or Aeal, in order to ſettle there; 
and accordingly they furniſh'd themſelves 
with 3 floating houſes, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, with another be- 
hind them, upon the ſhore, ſupported b 

ſts, as has been already deſerib'd. 

hoſe floating houſes have poſts driven 
into the bottom of the water, to which 
the houſe is faſten'd by rings, to preyent 
its being carried away by the ſtream, 
Of theſe houſes they make towns upon 
the water. There were above 300 of 
them at Banjar Maſſeen when the Engliſh 
arriy'd; inhabited by Chineſes, Malayans, 
Macaſſars, and Borneans. The Borne- 
ans remoy'd, upon the arrival of the * 
liſh, but the others ſtaid, being 200 fa- 
milies, and were fo pleas'd with the preſi- 


dent and his council, that they put them- 


ſelves under their protection, and Mr. 
Landan was call'd governor of the floating 
town. And many junks came thither to 
trade, both from China and from the ad- 


jacent iſlands. The Borneans, from time 


to time, brought pepper, which they ſold 
to the Engliſh; ſo that, for about 3 years, 
they liv'd in good correſpondence toge- 
ther, and the Engliſh had a conſiderable 


factory, reſerving their land houſe for a 


warchouſe. | 

But the factors having imprudently 
truſted the natives with 20,000 dollars, 
for pepper, Which they were to have 


brought to the warchouſe; they having no 


way to evade the contract, and being de- 
termin'd not to refund the money, plotted 
the deſtruction of the factory. In the 
mean time, they ſold their pepper under- 
hand to the Chineſe junks; but when the 
preſident preſs d for his bargain, they made 
twenty excuſes. 

The Chineſes who liv'd in the floatin 
town gave warning to the preſident, that 
the natives had ſome ill deſign upon them; 
but the Engliſh, being conſcious of no 
provocation, could not be perſwaded of 
the truth, *till they faw the river cover'd 
with boats of 40 or 5o tun, full of armed 
men, coming in a hoſtile manner, and caſt 
anchor at tome diſtance. 

An Engliſh ſhip call'd the Borneo, 
duilt on purpoſe for that trade, happen'd 


lackily to be then in the river. The pre- 


ſident conſulted with capt. Barre, Who 
commanded her; the reſult of which con- 
ſultation was, that, having 50 Engliſh, 


| Book Il 
between the ſhip and the factory, they 
ſhould hire the Bagaſſes out of the Ma- 
caſſar veſſels and floats, and mount two 
pieces of cannon upon a Gunting, or lar 
boat, and having  furniſh'd themſel ves 
with a ſufficient number of praws and 
imall boats, they ſhould attack the Ban- 
Jareens. 

This being concluded, they ſet fail, 
but having made a ſhort progreſs, the 
Borneo ſtruck againſt a chain, laid croſs 
the river by the enemy, and faſtened 
to the trees on each ſide; but the Bu- 
geſſes, haſtening aſhore, untied the ma- 


y | chine from the trees, and ſoon gave the 


ſhip free paſſage, As the Engliſh ad- 
vanc'd towards the enemy, the Banja- 
reens plied them with their great guns, 
but were ſo bad markſmen, that of a 
great many ſhots, not one touch'd either 
the ſhip or the boats, When capt: Barre, 
on. board of whoſe ſhip was the preſident, 
came Within eaſy ſhot of their fleet, he 
let drive a broadſide among them, - which, 
having been better level'd than theirs, 
did ſuch execution among them, that they 
fled with great precipitation. The Eng- 
liſb took 3 of their guntings, but the men 
leap'd oyer-board,, and eſcap'd to the 
woods, 

The Borneo purſued them to Tatas, 
up the China river, but the Banjareens 
were too nimble for them, and had taken 
every thing that was valuable out of the 
town, except a quantity of pepper, which 
the preſident order'd to be ſhip'd, and, 
having ſet fire to the town, came back to 
their factory. | 

Hearing no more of any enemy, fome 
days after, capt. Barre, taking ſome 
arm'd Guntings, and 40 or 50 Praws, 
ſail'd up the Banjar, about 200 miles a- 
bove the floating city, almoſt as far as 
Negaree, in the heart of the iſland. 
When he was within 12 or 14 miles of 
that town, he perceiv'd a great machine 
upon the water, of 100 foot long, and 
40 broad, (as they aſterwards meaſur'd it) 
with two decks. Upon the lower deck 
were mounted 4 iron and 2 braſs guns, 
and above, were 50 patararo's. Upon 


g | the ſides, they had made a ſort of palli- 


ſade of twiſted cane, to cover them from 
{mall ſhot. 

Capt. Barre advanc'd upon this ma- 
chine, notwithſtanding their fire, both 
from great and ſmall guns, keeping up 
his. own fire, *till he was very near, and 
was ſo lucky at his firſt diſcharge, that a 
ball entering one of their port-holes, diſ- 
mounted one of their great guns, and 
kill'd ſeveral of their men. The captain 
perceiving they did not fire any more, 
belticy'd they had ſome ſtratagem to play 
upon him, and therefore adyanc'd cau- 
| tiouſly; but not hearing the leaſt noiſe 

| : aboard, 


% 
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aboard, altho' he was cloſe up with them, 
he order'd ſome of the Bugaſſes to board 
the floating caſtle, which they did, but 
found no body, the Borneans having fled, 

The Ban- at the firſt fire, out of a port they found 

jareers open on the ſide towards the neareſt ſhore. 

nm The captain took the machine, and ſeve- 
ral Guntings, but all empty of men, and 
not thinking it proper to ſail further up 
the river, he returr'd towards the factory. 
But the caftle was ſo unweildy, that, al- 
tho' it was along the ſtream, they were 
14 days in getting down. The preſident, 
who had kept aboard the ſhip to protect 


their town, preſented the captain with the | 


two braſs guns he had taken on board 
the machine, which he afterwards carried 
ro England. 

But the pycſident, judging right, that 
it could nov be for the intereſt of the 
company, that they ſhould continue in a 
ſtate of war with the natives, which muſt 
hinder the pepper trade, and make their 
being there uſeleſs, having taken two 
Banjareen fiſhermen, he ſent them with 
a letter to the ſultan, complaining of the 
ill treatment they had met with So his 
ſubjects, and defiring him to make his 
people do them juſtice, and offering ſafe 


conduct to any of his people who ſhould : 


come from him with a flag of peace, 
And, to induce him to it, they ſent a 
preſent with the letter. 
Having waited ſome time without re- 
ceiving an anſwer, they fitted out ano- 
ther fleet like the former, and fail'd up 
the China river towards Caytongee, a- 
bout 40 miles above Tatas. Near Cay- 
expedi- Tongee, they found another floating caſtle, 
tion a. quite croſs the river, which was better 
 $-inſt the fortified than the laſt, and well man'd and 
#474007: planted with great guns. But the preſi- 
dent and captain, being acquainted. with 
the ignorance of the natives, in the art of 
gunnery, advanced boldly towards the 
machine, when they were agreeably ſtop'd 
by a praw, with a white flag, in which 
was an officer from the ſultan, who offer'd 
to ſend ſome of his miniſters to treat about 
an accommodation, upon ſafe conduct ſtipu- 
lated by the e which the preſident 
ſolemnly promis'd, whether they ſhould 
conclude a peace or not. 

Upon this promiſe, the ſultan ſent his 
deputies, one of whom was a ſon of his 
own, without ever deſiring hoſtages, ſo 
much, as our author weil obſervas,did the 
Borneans truſt to the honour of the Eng- 
liſh. | 

FWhen the commiſſioners met, the pre- 

4 ſident expreſs'd his concern for being ob- 
rea. , 
lig'd\'to make war upon the ſultan, tho 

in his own defence. He then repreſented 
the charge he had been at in the war, 
which the Borneans were obliged to pay, 
as having forced him to it. In ſhort, 
No. XXIII. 4. 1 0 
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| after ſome debate, it was agreed, that the conclud-d 
Banja reens ſhould pay, in pepper, the 

20,000 dollars they had formerly bar- 

gain'd for, and as much more for the 

charge of the war ; the pepper was to be 
deliver'd at ſuch ſet times, agreed to in 

the treaty, and full liberty of trade with- 

out taxes of any kind, was confirm'd to 

the Zaghſb by the ſultan's Chop. And 
this treaty was ſeal'd and ſign'd with 

great ſolemnity, before their chief prieſt. 

But the performing the treaty was ano- 
ther affair. They made new excuſes for ,,,,.., 
not bringing in the pepper, and, inſtead per- 
of the value of 40,000 dollars, all that form'd. 
they got was 1000; fo that, not caring 
to put themſel ves to the charge of a new 
war, they reſolv'd in council to leave the 
iſland, till they could return with ſuch a 
force as ſhould be able to do themſelves 
juſtice. And accordingly having ſent a 
meſſage to the ſultan, to tell him, that 
their affairs call'd them to Java, but 
that they expected the treaty to be 
made good at their return, they embark'd The Eng- 
on board capt. Barre's ſhip for Batavia, \ lecve 
from whence capt. Harre ſail'd for Eug- 88 
land, and the preſident for Bengal. 

The Engliſh company having had an 
account from the captain, and by letters 
from the preſident, of what conſequence 
the ſettlement of Banjar Maſſeen might 
be to their trade, ſent Mr. Royet thither, A new 
as preſident, in the year 1704. He, ha- Ae 
ving been one of the former factory, was wy * 
well receiy d by the natives, and making 325 
no demand of the old debt, traded with 
them above a year, with great freedom, 
and perhaps the Engliſh might have been 
there ſtill, if the fear of being inſulted by 
their good neighbours, not far from them, 
had not put the company upon the invidi- 
ous project of fortifying themſelves in 
Borneo, as the Dutch had done at Bata- 
via. | 

To put this project in execution, which 
might juſtly atarm the Banjareens, they 
ſent capt. Barre thither, in i705, who 
was not only a bra ve man, but a good en- 
gineer, and knew the country, and, Mr. 
Royet dying, ſoon after his arrival, he 
was made preſident. | . 

The captain finding it neceſſary to 
erect his deſign'd fort, without giving um- 
brage to the natives, employ'd ſome 
Chineſes to make bricks ſor him at Tom- 
borneo, (a place about 80 miles diſtant 
from Bazar river,) where he had choſen 
ground to build upon; and in the mean 
time, he agreed with a Dutchman to fur- 
niſh him with timber from the coaſt of 
Java; but, leſt it ſhould come to the ge- 
neral's cars at Batavia, the timber was 


to be tranfported in China Junks: This 
is a common trick of the · Duteh merchants, 
who will trade underhand, for private 


8 T gain 


——— 


1 
gain, without any conſideration, either 
of their own company, or of Vat her 
Land. And it is well there are ſuch, 


for, without it, our trade in thoſe ſeas 


might be worſe than it is. 


Whilſt capt. Barre was buſy in driving 
ſome thouſands of piles in the place he had 
pitch'd upon for his fort, and ramming 
the voids, between the piles, full of 
earth and ſtones, to raiſe his work above 
ground, and to be a barrier againſt the 
unluckily for the 

Engliſh, that one of the junks, laden 
with timber from Java, was driven a- 
ſhore to the weſtard of the river Banjar, 
in the government of Gouſſee Canton, 
ho taking cognizance of its being deſign d 
d the veſſel to be 
in confiſcated, and the throats of all the poor 
Cbineſes belonging to it to be cut, in his 

preſe*:e, except one who eſcap' d, and 


water, it happen'd, 


ABorne- 
angover- W | 
nor ſeizes for Banjar ſort, order 
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liſh pay. 


told the news. 


The captain having complain'd of this 
outrageto the ſultan, to no purpole, becauſe 
he pretended Gouſtee was too powerful to 
be puniſh'd, was reſoly'd to revenge the at- 
front himſelf, and being inform'd, that 
this hector was to go by water from Tatas 
to Banjar river, the captain man'd his 

- Pinnace, and taking ſeveral armed praws 
After waiting a 
while, Gouſtee appear'd, with ſeveral veſſels 
along with him; but as ſoon as they diſ- 
cover'd the pinnace, they plied their oars 
ſo nimbly, that it was impoſſible to come 


with him, way-laid him. 


up with them. 


The captain being yex'd to have loſt his 
prey, fir'd upon the boat that look'd like 
Gouſtee's, and the ball enter'd that boat 
where Gouſtee indeed was, but, to the mis- 
fortune of the Eugliſh company, the ſultaneſs 
vas there too, unknown tothecaptain. This 
was aggravated in ſuch a manner by Gou- 
ſtee, that the ſultan would never forgive it. 

Aſter this, the captain went on with 
his fort, and had brought it a conſiderable 
aboye ground; but when he had 
mark'd out his ground for his baſtions, in 
the form of a pentagon, he fell ſick and 
died, to the great loſs of the Eaſi- India 
company, and to the deſtruction of their 


In re- 
venge of 
this ws 
Barre 
obliges 
the , 


way 


Capt. trade in Borneo. 
Barre dy- 
ing, is ill 


ſucceeded 


to build forts or defend them. 
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The captain's poſt was fill'd by Mr. 
Cunningham, who, it ſeems, by the ac- 
count our author givesof him, wasa fitter 
member of the Royal Society, than either 
Soon after 

his adyancement to this poſt, there came 
an account f the natives having taken 
arms, Which our author ſays, ſo frighted 
the new preſident, that he would not lie 
in the factory, but on board the Blex- 
heim, of which capt. Barre had been the 
worthy commander; and if our author's 
informer did not do injuſtice to Mr. Cun- 
vingbam, the factory was loſt by his cow- | 


TRAVELLER. Book II. 
ardice. I am ſorry there ſhould have 
been occaſion for ſuch a reproach upon my 
countryman, for ſuch his name ſpeaks 
him, but as the 2 of the beſt 
things 1s THE woRST, I have leſs regard 
for a Scotch poltroon than for any other 
under heaven. 

In ſhort, the Banjareens attack'd the 


factory, and another Engliſh ſhip com- bags 


| 


- 


quarter deck, which, out of too nice a 
N of honour, he would not quit, 

is men retiring into cloſe quarters, clear d 
the deck of the Banjareens, with great 
laughter, by their fire arms. | 

After theſe two repulſes, it was thought 
the enemy would have given over, and 
retir'd, at leaſt for that time; but, in- 
ſtead of purſuing the ad vantage, the pre- 
ſident order d the factory to be ſet on fire 
by his own people, and that the Bien! 
beim and Carlton ſhould cut their cables, 
and fall down the riyer, leaving their top- 
maſts and rigging, with good ſtore of ar- Teil 
rack, rice, and other proviſions, aſhore, n, 
and, which was worſe, 50 poor ſla ves, = * 
and other ſervants, in the warchouſe, who dia 
were cut to pieces by the Banjareens, ibe pi 
when they had got ſo unexpected a vic- ; 
tory. 

They were fo elevated with this ſuc» 
ceſs, that they purſued the ſhips, and 
about 3oo of them attack'd the Blenheim, 
but the captain gave them ſuch a recep» 
tion, that few went back to give an ac- 
count of the action. Thus was that pro- 
miſing factory loſt by putting one unfit 
perſon at the head of it, and the Eaſt 
India company cut out of the Chineſe and 
Spice trade, which they might by this 
time haye been, at leaſt, able to haye 
ſhar'd with the Dutch, if they could have 
protected the Indian junks, and other veſ- 
ſels, who brought goods to them at 
Borneo. 

The preſident went to Bengal, and 
there ſhip'd for England; but, as if the 
ſhip was aſham'd to carry him home, ſhe 
was never more heard of. I have taken 
this account entirely upon Mr. Salmon 
credit, of whoſe veracity I have no reaſon 
to donbt. But if there be any mitſre- 
preſentation of Mr. Cunningham in it, I 
ſhall do his memory and myſelf publick 
juſtice, when the truth ſhall be made ap- 
pear to me; but if the ſtory was as Mr. 


Salmon has told it, and I from him, I am 
not afraid that any of my countrymen 
will claim kindred to a coward. And 
thus 1 ſhall take leave of Borneo. 

Java is the next of the conſiderable 
ay; of 
which 


Sunda 1lands that comes in our W 
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This iſland lies ſouth from Borneo, Al- 


Favs. 


the marriſhes, or to their conſtitutions by 


ry year, at a certain ſeaſon, and getting 


broad from north to ſouth. We put it, 


N 
except what they were poſſeſſed of, uſe- 


not the 1th part of what might be ga- 


which we had occaſion to ſpeak in the 
II. chap. of this book, and therefore 
ſhall be the leſs prolex here. 


moſt in a line from the caſt to weſt, being 
146 leagues (or as Mr. Salmon has it, 
I ſuppoſe, from later obſervations, 700 
Miles) long, and between 160 and 150 


by the authority of Mr. Edmond Scot, 
(whoſe deſcription of Java we then ga ve, 
between the 7th and gth deg. ſ. lat. but 
Mr. Salmon and Moll's maps place it be- 
tween five and an half and eight deg. 
This iſland is ſo full of marriſhes, that 
the Europeans found it very unwholſome. 
But we are told that Facatra, now call'd 
Batavia, is an exception to that obſerva- 
tion: But whether the healthineſs of the 
place be owing to the Datch, by dreining 


having been bred in water at home; 

ſhall not determine. But there is one 
plain reaſon for the unwholſomeneſs of 
the country in general, vis. That a great 
part of the plain country is overflow d eve- 


leave to ſtagnate there, the fogs that are 
exhal'd from the mud impregnated with 
the ſtinking water, has a bad influence 
upon the air; and upon the coaſt, where 
the ſalt water mixes with the rain and 
riyer water, it is ſtill worſe. 

Bantam was the metropolis of Java, 
and the king of that place was the moſt 
powerful of any in the iſland, and the 
king of Jacatra was his vaſſal, when the 
Engliſh and Dutch firſt traded there. But 
when their High Mightineſſes left Bantam 
and ſet up their ſtandart at Jacatra, and 
brought not only the town but the whole 
kingdom under worſe vaſſalage than they 
had ever been in to the king of Bantam. 
They did not ſtop there, but endeayour'd 
to ſubdue the adjacent kingdoms. They 
had an old quarrel at the king of Ban- 
tam, becauſe he had turn'd them out of 
his city for their inſolence. This, join'd 
with their fear of the Engliſh ſettling at 
Bantam, and ſo hindring them from mak- 
ing a monopoly of the pepper trade of the 
Sunda Iflands, ſet them upon uſing all 
arts to make every other port of 


leſs to all other nations of Europe. 
Having had occaſion, in the ſeveral 
voyages upon the Eaſt India Company's 
account, to relate the many tricks, hard- 
ſhips and injuſtices, done by that upſtart 
people, againſt the Engliſh, and their 
friends and allies in the [Indian ſeas; I 
ſhall not reſume them, altho' they were 


ther'd, from authentic hiſtories of their 
behaviour in thoſe ſeas. I ſhail only, at 


| Eaſt Indies. 


| weſt ſide of which is the 


preſent, take notice of their making war 


| 
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upon the king of Bantam, where after 
ſeveral different encounters with various 
ſucceſs, for ſome years, they, at laſt, got 
the better of him, burnt Bantam, and 
depos'd_ the King. So that the city of 
Bantam, from being the capital, in a 
manner, of all Jada, is now quite gone 
to decay. . | 
Jacatra having been forc'd to ſubmit 
to. the Dutch, in 1629, after they had 
put moſt of the inhabirants to P 
they chang'd the name of it to Batavia, 
and made it the ſtrongeſt place in all the 
It lies upon the north ſide 
of Java, about 40 miles caſtward of 
Bantam, and between 50 and 60 from 
the Sunda Streights. It has all the ad- 
vantages, by nature, that are neceſſary 
to make it a fine harbour for ſhips. For 
it not only lies in a fine bay, but it is 
ſhelter'd from all winds that can hurt them, 
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by a cluſter of iſlands, between that and 


the north, and having the land on the 
other three ſides, all the fleet of Holland 
may ride as ſecurely there as in any port 
of Holland, eſpecially conſidering that, 
to help nature, they haye built two peers 
half a mile into the ſea, on either fide one; 
between which they have conſtantly 100 
ſlayes at work, to keep the harbour from 
being choak'd up by the mud and filth 
brought into it by the river running thro! 
the town. | 

Batavia is built after the Dutch mo- 
del, having been as good as new rais'd 
from the foundation by the Dutch. It 
is, according to Mr. Salmon, about the 
bigneſs of Briſtol, of a ſquare form, built 
with ſtone, full of canals like the Dutch 
towns, which makes the ftreets very broad, 
having rows of eyer greens planted along 
the canals, which make a beautiful ap- 
pearance. The whole city is ſurrounded 
with a wall fac'd with the ſame ſtone, 
upon which are 22 baſtions at proper 


The 
buildidgs 


diſtances, well furniſhed with ſtout cannon, 


which equally command the city and 
country, to guard them from enemies with- 
out, or inſurrections within. 

The caſtle ſtands at the weſt end of 
the town, is a large ſtrong fortification, 
with four royal baſtions faced with ſtone. 
Within the caſtle is a magnificent palace 
for the general, and houſes for the princi- 
pal officers, whether military or thoſe be- 
longing to the company. In the middle 
of the city, there is a large ſquare, on the 

reat church, 
on the ſouth, the Radthouls, a fine row 
of buildings on the north, and the great 
canal on the eaſt. | 

This city, and ſuburbs which reach 
half a league without the wall, are in- 
habited by different ſorts of people. The 
chick merchants and the maſters of the 
inns and tayerns arc all Dutch. The 


Chinoſes 


e 
caſile, 


The in 
habit ants 
of the cj» 

and 


ſuburbs, 


the moſt part in the town. 


walls. They apply to husbandry, build- 


Army. 


they not only have their forces recruited 


diſpeopling the iſlands from whence they 
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Chineſes, who are very numerous, deal 
in retailing goods, and many of them are 
employ'd in the exciſe and cuſtoms, and, 
others of them apply themſelves to gar- 
dening and husbandry, as alſo to mecha- 
nicks, at which they are very good. The 
Malayans for the moſt part live upon 
fiſhing, but ſome of them apply them- 
ſelves to trade, which they come to un- 
derſtand very well. Theſe three live for 
The ſuburbs, 
in which they have large gardens and 
orchards, are divided into different diſtricts. 
In one of theſe live the natives of Am- 
boyna, and their deſcendants, Who, for 
the moſt part, are addicted to handy crafts, 
particularly to carpenters work, and build- 
ing. Theſe are reckon'd ſtout men, but 
ſomewhat mutinous. In another part of 
the ſuburbs, live the native Javaneſes, 
whom the Dutch dare not truſt within the 


ing boats, and fiſhing. In a third quar- 
ter of the ſuburbs, the Macaſſers, who 
are alſo call'd Bugaſſes, whoſe anceſtors 
came from the Celebes, as alſo ſeveral fa- 
milies of thoſe who were at firſt tranſ- 
planted from Timor. But there is a ſort 
different from all theſe, who are allow'd 
to live indifferently either in the city or 
ſuburbs. Theſe are the Topaſſes or Mar- 
dykers, a mungrel brood between Dutch, 

ortugueſes and Indians; but, for the 
moſt part, conforming to the Dutch cu- 
ſtoms in every thing. The better ſort of 
them are rich merchants, others husband 
men, or mechanicks. All theſe different 
nations live at Batavia much after the 
manner of the countries they came from, 
only with this difference, that thoſe, whe- 
ther men or women, who went naked in 
their own country, wear ſome clothes 
here, 
Out of all theſe, the Dutch have an 
army of 10 or 12000 regular troops, who 
are only employ'd to garriſon the city, 
and caſtle ; with ſome forts, built at ſome 
diſtance for defence, all which take 1000 
men conſtantly upon guard. 

They had a double policy in tranſ- 
planting the anders to Batavia. For 


from time to time, and all their work 
done by thoſe poor people, whom they 
uſe no better thanſlaves, but likewiſe, by 


bring them, and by having thoſe they 
bring away, as hoſtages for the fidelity 
of thoſe who ſtay behind, they prevent 
any inſurrections or combinations againſt 
their intereſt among the anders them- 
ſelyes, and their joining with any other 
European nation againſt the Dutch. 


Long after the Dutch had poſſeſſion of |. 


Jacatra, there were ſettlements of Eu- 
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gliſb Danes, and Portugueſes at Bantam. Du: 
And the king of Bantam, who was the wire wh 
moſt powerful prince in the whole iſland, Bk 
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thinking himſelſ ill uſed by the Dutch, not 
only for their former inſolence at Ban- 
tam, but for their having poſſeſt them- 
ſelves of Jacatra by force, which was 
tributary to him, made war upon them 
both by ſea and land. 

We ſhall not enter into the detail of 
the Dutch wars in Java, but only ſay 
in general, that by their playing the lit- 
tle kings againſt one another, they weak- 
ened them to that degree, that when they 
had leiſure they were able to bring the 
contending parties under their yoke. 

But they had battled the king of 
Bantam to very little purpoſe, for man 
years, and altho' they had defended: Ha- 
tavia, he was a very troubleſome neigh- 
bour ; but his encouraging other nations 
to trade at Bantam was their greateſt 
eye fore; for, they did not know, but 
the Engliſh, (provoked by the many in- 
Juries they receiv'd from the Dutch, in 
thoſe ſeas, for which no reparation was 
ever made, altho'. promis'd,) might ſome 
time or other join with the king of Ban- 
fam, and procure a fleet from England 
to trouble their new plantation, and per- 
haps change it from Batavia to ſome 
more chriſtian name. This apprehenſion 
{ill hanging about them, and it was 
pity that it was ſo ill grounded, they 
contrived all ways imaginable, to get the 
Engliſh out of Bantam; but they ſaw it 
was impraQticable whilſt the mortal ene- 
my of the Dutch, the king of Bantam 
kept his kingdom, and how to diſpoſſeſs 
him of it they could not deviſe. 

In this fleeting uncertain ſtate they con- 
tinued till the year 1681, when an un- 
foreſeen accident, according to their own 
accounts, gave them what they had la- 
bour'd many years in vain to obtain, 

The old king of Bantam, the mortal 


deyotee in his old age, that for religion's 
ſake he abdicated the government, and 
made a formal renunciation in fayour of 
his younger ſon, the elder being as great 
a fool as his father, if he was not forc'd 
to it. The new king having as much 
too little religion, as his father and bro- 
ther had too much, oppreſs'd the people 
in a moſt grieyous manner, ſo that the old 
king was diſturb'd in his devotions by 
conſtant complaints againſt the Son. But 
no redreſs being to be had, the people 
went to the place where the elder brother 
was retired, and by violence ſet him upon 
the throne. | 
This revolution, rouz'd the old king 
from his religious life, ſo that reſuming 


ropeans of different nations, ſuch as Eu- 


| the adminiſtration ; and his former repu- 
| tation 


enemy of the caſtle of Batavia, being nen 
a ſtrict Mahometan, turn'd ſo much a c 


r 
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tation procuting bim a great party, he 
beſieg d his eldeſt ſon in the caſtle of 
Bantam, where he was with a ſmall par- 
ty. The ſon being afraid not only of 
lofing the crown, but his life to boot, 
if his father ſhould take the caſtle, by 
a fatal Meſſage for his father, himſelf 
and his codfitry, invited the Durch to 
come to his aſſiſtance, which they chear- 
fully comply'd with, being what they had 
long wiſh'd for. They made haſte there- 
fore, and fitting out a fleet and army 
came to the aſſiſtance of the young King, 
and having firſt defeated the father, with 
the aſſiſtance of ſuch as adher'd to the 
fon ; they plunder'd the goods of the Eu- 
liſh and 8 and drove them 
1 Bantam; and then made themſelves 
ſo much maſters of the kingdom, that 
their new ally was their vaſſal, and had 
only the empty name of king, whilſt 
they uſurp'd the whole adminiſtration of 
the government; and ever ſince Bantam 
has been a poor miſerable place, 

I am not ſure but this is what ſome au- 
thors call the emperor of Materan, a 
town within ten leagues of Bantam caſt- 
ward, ſubject to the king of Bantam, 
which they fay was the capital of Java, 
altho' there is another Materan on the 
ſouth part of the iſland. It might have 
been the capital once, for ought I know. 
But ſince the Europeans had any com- 
merce with this iſland, Bantam was the 
moſt conſiderate place till about the time 
of our Revolution, that Holland flouriſh'd 
both at home and abroad, more than 
ever it had done before. 'Then Batavia 
gave laws to all the Azropeans in the 
Indies, and, with good reaſon, took the 
proud title of COMMANDERS of all the 
Seas in the WokLD, PROTECTORS (they 
ſhould have ſaid OrrRESsSORS) of all 
Kings and PRINCES, and SUPREME Mo- 
DERATORS of all the Arraiks of CyR1- 
STENDOM, 

Having thus ſubdued the king of Ban- 


tam, and emperor of Materan, if indeed 


they are different, they found little dif- 
ficulty in all the north fide of Java. 
The two chief factories on that ſide of the 
iſland are Japara and Cheribon. The 


- ſouth ſide of the iſland, not being ſo fit 


for the trade of the continent, nor of the 
Spice INlands, they did not much trouble 
themſelves about, fo that the natives got 
leave to keep poſſeſſion of it. 

The government of Java, formerly 
was under different monarchs, and ſome 
ſay the emperar of Materan had ſeveral 
of them tributary to him. But in all 
the places near the Dutch plantations, 
they have ſo manag'd matters, that altho' 


the kings retain. the name, the Dutch 
have all the authority. Thus, at Bau- 


tam, for inſtance, ſince the Dutch ſtole 
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it from the religious king abovementi- 


oned, they treat the kings of Bantam 
with ſeeming ſtate; they fire their caſtle 
guns when he comes in or goes out, they 
allow him guards; nay they give out 
orders in his name; but he has not pow- 
er to make a conſtable. They allow 
him his women, and horſes, and fine gild- 
ed chairs, and his people proſtrate them- 
ſelves to him; but the Datch have all 
the power. | 

In Batavia they do not ſo much a 
give the old Kings of Jacatra the name 
of king; ſo that I ſuppoſe either the 
whole race has been murder'd by them, 
or elſe have retir'd themſelyes to . the 
ſouth fide of the iſland to get rid of 
ſuch bad neighbours... 

The general of Batavia is more a ſo- 
vereign, and appears in greater ſtate than 
their boaſted king of Holland ever did 
or durſt do. He never goes abroad with- 
out his guards, both of horſe and foot, 
and his fine chariots and coaches, and 
madam general has hers. Their li- 
veries are magnificent, and the guards 
both horſe and foot are richly cloath'd, 
being yellow ſatin trim'd with ſilver lace. 
It is computed, that between Batavia 


and Bantam, they have, of regular troops, 


no leis than 20,000, the one half of 
which are Europeans. But indeed, except 
the generals guards, the reſt make but 
a ſcuryy figure, being very poorly cloath'd, 
and ſo ſubject to the civil power, that 
the worſt mechanick of Batavia has 
greater privileges than an officer of the 
army. 

Without doubt there muſt be a con- 
ſiderable revenue to ſupport this magni- 
ficence, and army. But conſidering the 
great trade they have, and the vaſt num- 
ber of ſtrangers, who not only trade 
with them, but live conſtantly among 
them; and that they put what taxes 
they pleaſe upon them, which they muſt 
pay or do worſe, they may have what 
revenue they think fit, without being a 
charge to the company at home, or 
{pending their profit abroad. 


In ſpeaking of the marriages in Ja- 


da, we muſt diſtinguiſh, as it will be riages. 


obvious to the reader, between the na- 
tives and their new maſters the Dutch. 
The Dutch have but one wiſe, and if they 
go aſtray, the wife may ſue for a divorce; 
for the European women were, at the be- 
ginning of their ſettlement ſo ſcarce, 
that they gave them more than ordi- 
nary privileges, and to this day they arc 
by much fewer Dutch women than men, 
ſo that a Dutch man may marry an In- 
dian, it ſhe will but go to the Dutch 
church; which many of them do, upon 
more conſiderations than one. 


For, beſides the inclination which the 
8 Indian 
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Indian women, in general, are ſaid to 
have to the white men, it is no {mall in- 
ducement, to think that they are to have 
a husband entirely to chemſel ves, to have 
more reſpe&. and more liberty than the 
reſt of their country- women; the Dutch 
women having no other privileges than the 
Indian women have after they marry a 
Dutchman. And as to the matter of re- 
ligion, they are ſo ealy about it, that a 
woman need have no great difficulty to 
ſubſcribe a Dutch creed, without either 
knowing or believing much of Chriſtianity, 
if ſhe underſtand what's to be tal d. The 
ceremony of ſuch a marriage is much the 
ſame as in Hollands the contract is drawn 
up by a publick notary, and they appear 


before a magiſtrate, who gives them a 


licence to marry. 


As to the Indians, they obſerve, in 
their marriages, the cuſtoms of the diffe- 


rent countries they belong to, and the | 


Javans being Mahometans, are little dif- 
ferent from the other Indians of that reli- 
gion; ſo that we fhall not ſpend time in 
repeating what has been ſaid before upon 
that ſubject. | 


Nor is there, as far as I can find, any 


Buryingt thing new in their manner of burying, 


- Palam- f 
boanę not Java, from 


ſubjett to boang, à city on the ſ. e. 


the 


Dutch. 


from what we have already related, in 
the ſevetal countries to which the preſent 
inhabitants of 7ava belong. 

T ſhall take notice of one place more in 
Mr. Salmon, viz. Palam- 
part of Java, 
oyer-againſt the iſland of Bally, or Java 
Minor, in $ deg. andan half {. lat. which, 
our author ſays, is the capital of an inde- 
pendent Kingdom of the fame name. He 
lays capt. Beeckman was there in 1714, 
which gave a terrible alarm to the natives, 
who ſent an account of his arriyal to their 
King, then at Cata, a town, in his do- 
minion, farther up the country. The oc- 
caſion of this fright was, that they be- 
liev'd it to be a Dutch invaſion. But be- 
ing aſſur'd by the Sabander of Palambo- 
ang, who was a Chineſe by birth, and 
underſtood enſigns and pinnets, that the 
ſhip was Engliſh, their fear vaniſh'd, and 
the captain was invited to come aſhore, 
and the King, coming in haſte to town, 
boldly went aboard the ſhip the day fol- 
lowing, where being pleas'd with his en- 
tertainment, he afterwards made a magni- 
hcent feaſt for the officers of the ſhip, 


The king at the end of which zo women brought in 


civil to 


the Eng- 


liſt, 


baskets of fruit, which they preſented 
to the officers, and the king ſent oxen, 
deer, ducks, geeſe, Sc. and rice, to the 
ſhip. 
He tells us, that the captain was in- 
form'd, that this part of the iſland aboun- 


ded in gold, pepper, and cotton. They 
had a breed of ſmall fiery horſes, abun- 


dance of buffaloes, goats, and the largeſt 
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oxen the captain had ever ſeen out of 
England. The king appear'd to be abſo- 
late, and his Orankays ſhew'd him as 
much reſpe& as the nobility do to the 
reater monarchs upon the continent. 

His religion, and that of moſt of his ſub- 
jects, is Pagan, but they tolerate the 
Mahometan religion among them. This 
prince ſeeming ſo much | afraid of the 
Dutch, and having ſhew'd ſo much ciyi- 
lity to the Engliſh, is a good proof that 
the Engliſh would be made welcome to 
ſettle there, if they could make them ſen. 
ſible that they were able to defend the 
country from the oppreſſion of the Dutch, 
and, at the ſame time, behave themſelves 
ſo, as that the king and his people had no 
reaſon to apprehend that they could imi- 
tate the Dutch in being enemies to kings 
and kingly government. We ſhall now 
proceed to 0 | 

SUMATRA, the moſt conſiderable weft. Suma 
erly iſland of thoſe call'd Sznda Iftands. 
In our account of voyages in the firſt and 
ſecond chapters of this book, we had of- 
ten occaſion t6 mention this ifland, as 
well as that of Java, We ſhall not re- 
peat the Engliſh firſt acquaintarce with 
the King of Achen, Q. Elizabeth's let- 
ter to him, and his anſwer; the adyanta- 
geous conditions of trade granted by his 
order to the Engliſh under admiral Lan- 
caſter ; nor the endeavours of the Portu- 
gueſes at that time, and of the Dutch aſ- 
terwards, to cut the Engliſb out of that 
trade, in the end of the XVIth and the 
beginning of the XVIIch century. I 
refer the reader to the places quoted above. 

This ifland, a great part of which 3 
lies along the coaſt of the peninſula of 
Malacca, is almoſt of equal extent on both 
ſides of the equincctial line, being rec- 
kon'd to lie ſouth-eaſt and north-weſt, 
from 5 deg. and an half ſ. lat. to the ſame 
number of degrees n. lat. being goo miles in 
length, and from 100 to 1 5 miles in breadth, 

It was anciently ſaid to be divided into 
many kingdoms, the chief of which were 2F'" 
Achen, Pedir, Pacem, Deli, Bancalis, 
Audragary, jambi, Palimbam, Sillebar, 
Bencoulen, Manacabo, Padans, Inda- 
pour, Poſſaman, Priaman, Ticon, Ba- 
ros, and Daia. Moſt of which are ſtill 
the moſt conſiderable towns known to 
Europeans in Sumatra, altho' the king- 
doms are ſwallow'd up by the great ones, 
(of which the king of Achen is the moſt 
powerful, and indeed was ſo at the firſt 
European diſcovery of the iſland, as all 
our travellers and merchants have agreed,) 
or elſe by the Dutch, eſpecially the ſouth 
kingdoms. 

Theſe towns, once capitals of kingdoms, 
lie in this order. 5 

Achen, the metropolis, is the point 


fartheſt north of the whole and, of 


which 
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Bencoulen, north-eaſt from Siliebar. This 


Achen 


ebe mo 


W 7oncrful, 


Chap. XI 


upon the ſouth-caſt coaſt. 


King of 


north the line; is ſabje& to the king of 


which we have ſaid enough elſewhere. 
Pedlir is in the fame latitude with Achen, 
not above 10 leagues caſt ward. Pacem 


lies ſouth-eaſt from Pedir, in a large bay, 


about ſome 50 leagues, if our maps be 
true. Deli is ſ. and by e. of Pacem about 
40 leagues. Bancalis is almoſt oppoſite 
to the city of Malacca, and only divided 
ſrom it by the narrow ſtreights of that 
name, and is not two degrees from the 
line northward. Andragary lies within 
the firſt degree of ſ. lat. Jambi is ſitu- 
ated 50 miles ſrom the ſea, upon a navi- 
gable river of the ſame name, in 2 deg. ſ. 
lat. Palimbam in 4 degrees, in a bay 
which runs a good way into the country. 
This town was deftroyed by the Dutch in 
1659. All thoſe lie in that fide of the 
iſland dppoſite to Malacca, and on the 
ſouth- eaſt part of it, oppoſite to Borneo. 
VD pon the other fide of Sumatra, paſſing 
the Sunda ſtreights, the firſt town men- 
tion'd in the above divihon is Sillebar, 
It is almoſt 
ober-againſt Palimban, quite croſs the 
iſland ſouth-caſt. Not far from thence is 


was an Engliſh factory not many years 
ago, an account of which we ſhall give 
before we finiſh this ſection. Manacabo 
and Indapour lie upon the two ſides of a 
river, in about 2 deg. ſ. lat. North-weſt 
from Manacabo is Padang, a large city in 
1 deg. and an half. Between which and the 
equinox lie Priaman, Ticou, and Paſſaman, 
almoſt at an equal diſtance from each other. 

Baros is plac'd in 2 deg. and an half n. lat. 

and Daia in 4 and an half. 

- Beſides theſe towns mention'd, as ha- 
ving been formerly kingdoms, we find, 
in our maps, ſome others which, as they 
are mark'd, ſeem'd to be as conſiderable 
as any we have nam'd, except Achen, vi. 
Camper, which lies between Bancal:s and 
Andragary, in the ſtreights of Sincapora. 
Baros and Telomb, between Jamby and 
Palimbam, upon the north caſt ſide of the 
iſland. Jampin, a conſiderable city in 
a large bay, in the ſtreights of Sunda. 
Paſſaman, between the ſouth point and 
Sillebar. Cattoun and Ippo, on cach fide 
of a river, north-weſt of Bencoulen. Bau- 
tal, a large town northweſt of Cattoun; 
and Mocho-Mocho, farther north of it, 
beſides ſeveral others of leſs note. 

All that part of Sumatra which is be- 


Achen, nor can any European nation pre- 
tend to have poſſeſſion of any of his ports, 
altho' ſeveral nations have, in their turns, 
had faQtories in more than one of them. 
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of their royalty, whilſt others are ſla ves 
either to the one or theother. 

The inhabitants of this country are, 
like the other iſlands, of different ſorts of : 
people, and conſequently of different Te n. 
manners and religion. The old proprie- 
tors, as it is thought, who inhabit the 
heart of the country, are much the ſame 
with thoſe in Java and Borneo, already 
deſcrib'd. As to the ſtory of canibals in 
theſe mountains, it is probably a politick 
of the court of Achen, to prevent ſtran- 
gers going to the mountains in ſcarch of 
the gold mines. 

Thoſe who inhabit the coaſt are for 
the moſt part Mahometans, and of the 
Arabian race, who drove the firſt pro- 
prietors of the other iſlands into the woods 
and mountains, and may be call'd the 
Goths and Vandals of the Indies, who 
probably finding their own country oyer- 
ſtock'd, at a certain time left it, not 
with any certain deſign upon any parti- 
cular place, but refoly'd to ſettle where 
they could, and having ſettled in this 
iſle and that of Java firſt, ſent their colo- 
nies by degreees to the more remote iſlands. 
They are repreſented as a lazy people. 
I cannot find any thing new, either in 
their dreſs, complexion, diet, diverſions, a on 
ſtudy, or ought ele in their way of living, „anneref 
but that they eat rice, fiſh and fleſh, living the 
drink water and tea, ſmoke tobacco, and _ - 
chew betel, uſe opium, Sc. as the peo- FrB 
ple of Java and Borneo do, and there- 
fore I ſhall not take up time in repetitions. 
I ſhall therefore proceed to the trade. ky 

The chief trade of Sumatra is, as it Fade. 
always was, ſince we came to hear of the 
iſland in Europe, at Achen. But, of all 
foreigners, England enjoys the greateſt 
privileges there, which ſhews the kings of 
Achentohave been men of honour, and that 
the Eugliſb did not abuſe their friendſhip. 
When an Engliſh ſhip arrives, and has 
given an account of their country, at the 
guard houſe at the mouth of the river, Engliſh 
all that they are requir'd to do is, to take 3 
an oath to obſerve the articles agreed up- Achen. 
on between the king of Achen that then 
was, and Mr. Henry Gray, once chief of 
the Engliſh factory at Achen, the chief of 
which we are told were, that the Eng- 
liſh Hould be allow'd free _ without 

aying any taxes except the duty of the 
Chop That they ould An Brag 
given them for building a houſe eb Ware- 
houſe, which they might ſell at their de- 
parture. That they ſhould be govern'd by 
their own laws, and have the free exerciſe 
of their religion. Inreturnfor which, itwas 


But the kings of that country have had 
the good ſente, or the good luck, to keep | 
both the Portugueſes and the Dutch from | 
fortifying in any of the trading towns, 
which has enabled them to keep poſſeſſion | 


ſtipulated by the faid Mr. Gray, That the 
Engliſh ſhould make the uſual preſents, 
and that they ſhould be faithful Yo the in- 
tereſt of the King and government of A- 
chen, during their flay there. No ſhip 
was 
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was to have the benefit of thoſe articles, 
unleſs they brought a letter from the 
chief of ſome place in the Indies, from 
whence they laſt came, ſignifying that 
belong d to the Engliſh company. 


the 
| The manner of taking this oath was, 


Produce 
of the 
iſland. 


that ſome of the chief officers belonging to 
the ſhip, after hearing the articles read, 
were to liſt a ſhort dagger, in a gilt ſcab- 
bard, three times to their head; which, 
to be ſure, every honeſt Engliſbman will 
believe to be as much the oath of Gop as 
kiſſing the Goſpel, and, for that reaſon, 
will perform it with decent gravity, not 
only for fear of diſobliging the Indians, 
but as a ſolemn act of religion, (as the 


| Other Europeans, but particularly the 
Dutch, muſt pay thro' the noſe, if they 


trade here, for which reaſon, they ſel- 
dom trouble Achen, nor are they welcome 


when they 'do, and are well watch'd 
while they ſtay. 

The produce of the iſland, and conſe- 
quently the trade, are pepper, ſugar-canes, 
tin, gold, ſilver, and other metals, honey, 


wax, ginger, alſo jewels and precious 


ceſſaries. 
ted with the value we put upon it not to 
ſell it to Europeans at a conſiderable price. 


with the mountaineers, 


ſtones. The gold is in great plenty in 
the mountains, as may be collected 
from the great quantity of it ſold by 
the Acheners to ſtrangers; but no Euro- 


pean ever ſaw the mines, or never return'd 


to give an account of them. The moun- 


taineers have them in poſſeſſion, and ſell 
great bargains of the gold to the Malay- 
ans and other inhabitants of the low coun- 


try, for rice and cotton, and other ne- 
But theſe are too well acquain- 


And to keep ſtrangers from any commerce 
they have given 
them ſuch a frighful notion of each other, 
that an European would not venture to 
the mountains to gather gold, for fear of 
being ſery'd up for a canibal's ſupper, nor 
would a mountaineer ſuffer them to come 
near the mines, leſtthey ſhould make them 
and their poſterity ſlaves. And who can 
blame them for their caution, conſidering 
the behaviour of moſt nations in Europe 
to the poor Indians they were able to 
maſter? It is no wonder that people who 
have gold for the taking up, ſhould be 


jealous of every man that has cloaths up- 


on his back, or a face half a degree fairer 
than their own. 

But, except gold, the produce of the 
king of Achen's own dominions was not 
the bait which brought the Europeans to 
ſettle there, but the concourſe of people 
from all parts of the Indies, by the en- 
couragemgnt that King had given to trade; 
ſo that, altho' his own dominions could 
not furniſh ſo many ſhips with pepper, 


— 


or other commodities, yet goods of all 
lorts were to be fold there at reaſonable 
rates, before the the Dutch got the keeps 
ing of the ſtreights of Malacca and Sunda 
with a numerous fleet; and the king made 
a conſiderable advantage of the cuſtoms 
and taxes, beſides his being a wholeſale 
trader himſelf. 7 

But after the Dutch had gotten the 
monopoly of the Spice 22 the trade 
of Achen began to dwindle, and the 
Engliſh, who kept 
ny years aſter, ding it did not turn to 
account, gave it up at laſt, and only trade 
occalionally at Achen. And the Dutch, 


y | lecing the advantage the Exeliſh had a- 
;uſtly think it is) and as faithfully make it Engliſh 
good 


boye them in the fayour of the king, left 
oft trading at Achen, for the conveniency 
of being nearer to Batavia; not that 
they gave up Sumatra, but becauſe they 
would be at a greater diſtance from the 
metropolis of fo powerful a prince as the 
King of Achen, they remoy'd farther caſt, 
where they could manage the weaker or 
leſs politick kings. hey therefore {ct 
up at Jambi, which is ſtill the moſt conſi- 
derable ſettlement they have on the caſt 
hide of the iſland. And having deſtroy'd 
Palimbam, as we faid before, they re- 
duc'd moſt of the kingdoms of the fouth 
parts of Sumatra, as they had done thoſe 
of Java before, altho' ſome of the former 
have, ſince, recover'd their liberty, and 
ſhaken off the yoke. 

From the eaſt ſide of the iſland, the 
Dutch, paſſing the ſtreights of duda, made 
ſettlement on the weſt ſide. The firſt was 
at Indapour, from whence they proceed- 
ed to the other towns, mention'd between 
that and the line; which was the ne plus 
ultra of the Europeans that way. 

The Eugliſb, on the other hand, find- 
ing Achen not ſo fit for their trade, by 
reaſon of the ſovereignty the Dutch had 
aſſum'd over the ſtreights of Malacca and 
Sunda, in which they were ſupported, 
not as a private company, but by the 
government of the united provinces; the 
Dutch being too wiſe to ſtarve their facto- 
ries abroad, for want of men and ſhips to 
ſupport them. The Engliſh, I ſay, de- 
termin'd to remove to the weſt ſide of the 
iſland, as being of freer acceſs to the Mo- 
lucca and Banda iſles, and finding a good 


Book Il 


a factory there for ma- 


Durch 
ſettle at 


Jami. 


The Eng: 


bay between Bencoulen and Sillebar, pro- lin u. 


tected from the ſouth-weſt winds by an 
iſland lying near the coaſt, they ſettled a 


factory there, not by ſubduing and enſla- 


ving the natives, but by trading upon the 
ſquare with them, and treating them ci- 
villy. : 

But, altho' the building of forts ſecms 
to have been neceſſary for protecting the 
factories from inſults, eſpecially from the 
Dutch, yet they gave great uneaſineſs to 
the natiyes: And the Dutch had made 5 

| | | ba 


move ! 
Bencol - 
en. 


Vork 
fert. 


Their 
tuilding 
a new fort 
alorms 
the na 
ti ves. 


They riſe 
in arms, 


Chap. 


"bad uſe of them, to ſubdue the Indians, 


2 : 


XI. 
wherever they ſettled, that the Engliſh 
erecting York fort at Bencouleu made them 
grumble. | | | 

But Bencoulen being a moſt unhealthy 
place, where many of the Engliſh died; 
after they had ſtaid there above 30 years, 
they reſoly'd to remove their quarters, 
or, at leaſt, their garriton, 3 miles far- 
ther ſouth, towards half way between 
Bencoulen and Sillebar, and having pitch'd 
upon a {pot of ground which they thought, 
and indeed it was, a better fituation than 
the other, they laid the foundation of a 
regular fort upon the high ground, in all 
probability, without conſulting the pro- 
prietors, or asking leave of the Indian 
governors, with whom they were in league, 
and with whoſe conſent they had ſettled at 
Bencoulen. : 

Their beginning to ere& this new fort, 
(to which they gave the name of Marl- 
borough Fort) whilſt the other was ſtill 
ſabſifling, gave the natives a notion that 
their friends the Engliſh were going to 
turn Dutchmen, and, by multiplying torts 
in their country, to make them ſlaves ; 
and from that moment, they plotted the 
ruin of the factory. 

The Engliſh, knowing nothing of the 
imminent danger, went on with their 
building, and expected to finiſh it in a 

car, haying their materials all proyided 
bebe hens when they were alarm'd by 
an information, from the captaiti of the 
Chineſes in the Engliſh pay, who was the 
undertaker of the Engliſb ſugar and ar- 
rack plantation, that Bantarin, one of 
the neighbouring Indian lords, had gotten 
500 men together, and deſign d to attack 
them. 

Mr. Cook, who was deputy-governor, 
ſent a meſſage to Bantarin, to know the 
reaſon of his having ſo many men in arms, 
and to deſire him to come and ſpeak to 
him, promiſing to redreſs any grieyances 
he ſhould have againſt any of the factory. 
To this meſſage he ſent a flight anſwer, 
that he was a friend to the Engliſh, and 


had never offer'd any injury to them; 


but he took no notice of the chief part of 
the meſſage, concerning his arming ; nor 
did he come to the fort. 

This giving great cauſe of ſuſpicion to 
the governor, he ſent to two Malayan 
kings, who had all along been confede- 
rates with the Engliſh. They came to 
the fort, and making light of the force 
Bantarin had with him, promis'd to bring 
him to Mr. Cook, and having taken a new 
oath of obſerving the articles of peace for- 
merly agreed upon between them, they 
were ſuffered to go home, after they had 
promis'd to provide boats the next day, if 
Bantarin did not come to the fort in the 
morning. 
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After they were gone, that ſame even- 
ing, the ſugar plantation was ſet on fire, 
by which they ſaw plainly the war was 
begun; and therefore, hearing nothing 
from the kings, and Bantarin not coming 
as they had promis'd, the deputy gover- 
nor ſent Mr. Adair, the enſign of the 
fort, with a party of Eng/i/h, ſupported 
by a conſiderable number o Chineſes and 
Bugaſſes in the Engliſh pay, to attack 
Bantarin before his troops increas'd. But 
there being a river to be paſs'd, before 
they could reach his town, and the kings 
having neglected to ſend boats, as they 
had promis'd, they were at a full ſtop. 
However, ſeeing the enemy on the other 
ſide, Mr. Adair order'd to fire upon them, 
which they returning, this kind of fight 


21 


A party 


of the 


continued ſome time, *till the Chineſes Engliſh 


and Macaſſars deſerting, 
thought ht to march back to the fort 
where he told the governor, 
leen the two Kings among the enemy, by 
which, and the deſertion of their auxili- 
aries, they concluded the plot was con- 
certed, by common agreement of the kings 
and lords of the country. 

The next day, a nephew of one of 
the Kings, formerly mention'd, came to 
the deputy-goyernor, to tell him, that 
his uncle had brought 200 mountaineers 
to their aſſiſtance, and had ſent him to 
get arms and ammunition for them, Mr. 
Cook, who knew this to be alie, becauſe 


Mr. Adair had ſpoken croſs the river to 


that King, in the enemy's army, the day 
before, told the Malayan, that when his 
uncle came himſelf, with thoſe moun- 
taincers, they ſhould be provided with 
arms, but he would give none to him, 
The day after, having proyided boats, 
the poſſe of the Engliſh, together with a 
new reinforcement of auxiliaries, went to 
the river fide, but as they were order'd to 
embark, the Chineſes and Bugaſſes refus'd 


Mr. Adair fire upon 


em 


» croſs the 
that he had river. | 


to paſs the river, unleſs they were imme- The Enz- 
diately paid. The officer who command- liſh -ux:- 


ed. the Engliſh ſending an expreſs of this 
to the deputy, he finding it impractica- 
ble to engage the auxiliaries heartily, a- 
gainſt the country intereſt, and thinking 
it madneſs to attack. the enemy with a 
handful of Eugliſb only, order'd the par- 
ty back to the fort. The captain of the 
Macaſſars laid the blame upon his men, 
but the Eugliſh did not believe him. 

By good providence, an Engliſh ſhip 
had come into the bay a day or two be- 
fore this quarrel happen'd; for, without 
that, in all appearance, the whole facto- 
ry and garriſon had been cut off. A 
council therefore being call'd, at which 
the captain aſſiſted, it was agreed, that 
they ſhould privately put all the compa- 
ny's effects, and the beſt of their own, 


aboard the ſhip, and that allInerchants, 


8 X a 


liaries re- 
fuſe to 
engage. 
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The as well as ſoldiers and ſeamen, except ſuch 
* as were neceſſary to guard the ſhip, ſhou'd 
company's Prepare to engage the enemy. The firſt 
effets a. part of this reſolution was immediately 
board put in execution, and the books, money 
fit. and other effects belonging to the com- 
b pany, were ſafely ſhip'd, which they had 

ſcarce done, when they got the alarm, 

that the natives were marching from three 
different quarters to attack them-: And 
by and by they ſaw a fire break out at 

Bencoulen neat the fort, and ſoon after at 
ſeveral farm houſes round about, belong- 

ing to the Enghſh, which they concluded 

muſt have been kindled by their own 

Indian ſervants and auxiliaries. 

Being reſolved not to quit the place 
The but at the laſt extremity, they fired a 
ou mel great gun upon a party of the enemy, 
ſer on the wad of which falling unluckily upon 
- fre. the cane top of one of the houſes with- 
in the fort, ſet it in a blaze, which com- 
municating the flame to the next to it, 

in ſpite of all they could do, they were 

forced to abandon the fort, and march'd 

out in the beſt order they could to fight 

the enemy, who came from all quarters, 

with their treacherous Macaſſars at the 

head of them. They had ſome flight 
skirmiſh with them, but ſeeing ſuch num- 

bers of them, Mr. Cook gave orders to 
retreat, fighting, to their boats, which 

were under guard in a fafe place. This 

was immediately put in execution, and 

with ſmall loſs, they got aboard their 

The boats, and fo to the ſhip. Their de- 

Engliſh ſign was to fail to Bental, an Engliſb 
fght factory farther north, in order to aſſiſt 

way to them, in caſe the natives had been in 
the ſhip, concert with the Bencouleans; but the 

wind being contrary, they were forced to 

3 ſail ſor Batavia. 
via. The Dutch receiv'd them Kindly, as 

I do not doubt they would all the Eng- 

liſh factories, in the Indies, to have them 

in the ſame condition. My reaſon for 

this reflection, notwithſtanding their ci- 
vility, is, becauſe they refuted to let 

them have any veſſel to ſend ſome of 

their people to Bental; and when that 

deſign was laid aſide, they refus'd to take 

charge of ſome of the company's mo- 

ney to be fent to Bental by the firſt Eng- 

5 ſhip that ſhould touch there. A ſuf- 
cient indication that they intended to 
contribute as much as they durſt, to ſend 

the factory at Bental after that at Ben- 
coulen. But they had not their wiſh. 

The relation, of which this is the ſub- 

ſtance, was ſent in a letter written by 

Mr. Cook himſelf to the governor of fort 

8. George, and ſign'd by him and two 

7; merchants belonging to the deſerted facto- 
reaſon aſ- ry; in the poſtſcript to which, ſign'd by 
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by his predeceſſor Mr. Palmer to Ban- 
tarin. It ſeems the Chineſes in Tbl. 
pay had kill'd ſome of Bantarin's buffa- 
loes, who had got among the ſugar canes: 
For which he had ſent a party with his 
brother at the head of them, to chaſtiſe 
the Chineſes, and in the ſcuffle a Chineſs 
ſlave was kill'd, but the Eugliſb comin 
to their aſſiſtance there was no more mil. 
chief done, their captain was brought 
priſoner to the ſort, but in a ſhort time 
releas d. This affront of putting his bro- 
ther in priſon, Bantarin could not di- 
geſt, altho' he diſſembled it for ſome 
time. 

Whether this, or the building Mar- 
borough fort was the occaſion of the in- 
ſurrection, I ſhall not determine; but 
ſoon afterwards the kings in the neigh- 
bourhood of Percoulen repented of their 
having expell'd the Engliſh, and having 1 
more reaſon to be afraid of the Dutch, Engliſh 
who were not very far from them; they invited 
ſent an invitation to Bental to the E toreturn. 
giſh to return, telling them that they 
had not ſo much as touch'd what was 
built of Marlborough fort. In a ſhort 
time a new factory was ſent, and finiſh'd 
that fort, which is much healthier than 
Tork fort at Bencoulen, and we hear of 
no rupture ſince. The kings or Rata's 
take care to preſerve the pepper for the 
Engliſh, ſince the reconciliation ; and have ih 
half a dollar cuſtom for every Bahar, Marlbo- 
which is there, 560 pound weight, and rough 
the common price to the owner, is ten {”*- 
Spaniſh doll ars per Bahar. 

Having formerly treated fo particularly 
of Sumatra, and eſpecially of Achen, in 
admiral Beaulieu's voyage, I ſhall not ,x,.,. 
here mention the plants, animals, cuſtoms, 5. 480. 
&c. but refer the reader to that and other & ſeq. 
parts of our TRAVELLER, Which treat of 
Achen. x 

But I muſt beg leave to reſume the 
diſcourſe of the government of Achen, 
becauſe captain Dampier lays, that king= 
dom is always governd by a Woman, . 
and ſhe a Maiden. I will not diſpute e- 
the truth of what that gentleman aſſerts Achen i: 
from his own knowledge, that the King- 5 
dom of Achen might have been govern'd 5 EE 
by a Maiden Queen when he was there; maiden . 
but I cannot aſſent to what, he ſays, 9***7- 
the Engliſh at Achen told him, that it 
had always been ſo. For | 

We haye an account of a. king there 
before the year 16co in capt. Davis's 
voyage, and in 4601 we have the King 
Achen's letter to queen Elizabeth in 
capt. Lancaſier's. Captain Sharpy's peo- 
ple found a king there in 1608. The 
king of Achen wrote to king James in 
1612. Heaulteu law a King there in 


ſizn'd for him only, he gives, as the reaſon of this 


. inſurrection, an account of an affront done 


1617, who he ſays was a great tyrant, 
This laſt author gives a particular ac- 
count 


count of the making of a king, upon 
the failing of the royal line, and of the 
Orancays chuſing him, but not a word 
of a Maiden Queen. If they have 
chang'd their government fince, it is more 
than I know; but I ſhould rather be of 
opinion that Dampier's queen ſucceeded, 
as the women do to the crown of England 
for want of iſſue male in the ſame degree. 
But be they govern'd by kings or queens, 
that people have preſerved their liberty 
beyond all that live upon the coaſt of 
any iſland where the Portugueſes or Dutch 
got footing. 7 
There are ſeveral iſlands ou each fide 
of Sumatra, but the trade having cen- 
ter'd in the great iſland, we have lit- 
tle or no account of the ſmaller iſlands. 
We ſhall therefore proceed to 


TE C2 VL 
The Ilands of CkExLox, and the Mal- 


DIVIAS. 


HE next conſiderable iſland weſt- 
ward, is that of Ceylon; which, 
altho' formerly mentioned occaſionally, 
we ſhall now treat of at large. And ſince 
the beſt account that we meet with of 
it, is given by Mr. Robert Knox, who 
was a priſoner at large there for 20 years 
together. We ſhall frit give a ſhort nar- 
rative of his captivity and eſcape, and 
then proceed to his account of the iſland, 
In the year 1657 capt. Robert Knox 


Capt. ſail'd from the Downs aboard the Anne | 
Kncx's frigate, bound for fort &. 3 upon 
3 Tat the coaſt of Cormandel, in the ſervice of 
Indies. the Eaſt India company. When he had 

unloaded his cargo at that place, he 
traded a whole year, according to order, 
in the Indian ſeas; and that time being 
expir'd, as he was lading his ſhip in the 
bay, of Maſulipatan in order to fail for 
England, a dreadful ſtorm drove him to 
the ſouth, and having been oblig'd to 
cut his maſt by the board, he found 
dern bimſelf upon the coaſt of Ceylon near 
forces Cotiar, on the north eaſt ſide of the iſland, 
lim call'd likewiſe in our maps Tringue- 
*YIon. mat. 


At their firſt approach, whatever their 
diſtreſs was, they were very cautious in 
going aſhore, ſending only two or three 
hands at once to buy what they wanted, 
but thoſe finding the people kind, and 
meeting with no difturbance for 15 or 20 
days, they acted more above board, and 
went aſhore in greater numhers, and were 
welcom'd by the natives, who traded free- 
ly with them. 

As ſoon as the king, who liv'd a great 
way up in the country, was adyis'd of 
their being upon his coaſt, he diſpatch'd 
a ftrong body of troops under one of his 
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Difſauvas or generals to ſee of what 
country they were, with private inſtruc- 
tions, which the captain knew nothing. 
of, Upon his arrival at Catiar, he ſent 
a civil meſſage aboard, to deſire the capt. . 7? j 
to come aſhore and talk with him, Capt. 1 35 
Knox fir'd ſome guns to do honour to the Shore, 
meſſage; but not thinking it convenient 
to go himſelf, he ſent his ſon Robert, 
and the ſupercargo aſhore. The Diſſau- 
va asked them ſeveral queſtions, and 
hearing they were Engliſh, welcom'd them 
in the King's name, telling them he had 
a letter from his maſter which he could 
not deliver to any but to the captain. 
The town was 12 miles up the river, 
and the ſhip had not enter'd the river: 
young Mr. XKno>, therefore, told him 
that the captain could not leave che ſhip, 
ſo long as would be neceſſary to come ſo 
far up the river, but if he pleas'd to go 
to the ſea fide, near to where the ſhip lay, 
the captain ſhould come aſhore and re- 
ceive the king's letter with all reſpect. 
The Diſſauva told them, if they would 
ſtay with him that night he would go 
with them the next day, which they a- 
greeing to, they were well entertain'd, 
and the Diſſauva diſpatch'd a preſent of 
fruit, meat, and other proviſions to the 
ſhips, which arriv'd in the morning, giv- 
ing the captain an account of the reaſon 
of his ſon's ſtay; and civilly inviting him 
to meet the general upon the ſhore, 
which he, ſuſpeCting no trick, readily 
agreed to; and going aſhore in his boat 
with ſeven of his men, waited to meet 
the great man at his arrival. 
He had not been there long, when he 
ſaw himſelf ſurrounded by a party of 
ſoldiers, ſent the night before to lurk 
ſecretly near the place, and before they 
knew of any plot, they were all ſeized, 
and, for the greater honour, the captain 
was 33 in a thing like a hammock 
to meet the general, who had not ſtir'd 
from the town. 75 
The crew aboard, knowing nothing of 5 "a 
what had happen'd ſent the long boat, de 
with about nine or ten hands, aſhore ? Hehe. 
to cut a tree to ſplice their maſt ; but 
they were no ſooner landed, but the 
were likewiſe ſeiz d, tho' they made ſome 
reſiſtance. | 
The Diſſauva's next deſign was upon 


Ho 1. 


the ſhip. To effect this he ſent for the „% 
captain, whom he had order'd to be lodg'd Jon ſts, 


in Cotiar, and told him, that he was 
in no danger, becauſe he was only de- 
tained till the preſent ſhould be gotten 
ready, which his majeſty deſign'd for the 
king of England. And therefore he ad- 
viſed him to fend his orders aboard, for 
the ſhip to fail up the river. The capt. 
got leave for his fon to go to the ſhip 


| with this order which he gave publickly, 
but 
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but the ſon had ſenfe enough to fee that it 
was his father's intention they ſhould 
not obey him. And therefore he return d 
with a letter he had made them write, de- 
claring, That they would not obey the cap- 
tain in ſuch orders, and if any attack 
ſhould be made upon the foip from any of 
the natives, they would 72 themſelves. 

The general, being diſappointed of 
this project, ſtill behay'd civilly to the 
captain, allowing his ſon to ftay 
with him, and ſuffering him to ſend to 
the ſhip for what he wanted; ſtill pre- 
tending that he eyery, day expected orders 
to relcaſe him. But the captain ſeeing 
the ſeaſon advanced, and that he was not 


which le like to have his liberty, ſent orders (un- 


captain l ) 

1 der colour of wanting ſomething out of 
4 _ the ſhip) to his firſt mate, to take charge 
ang foe 


"mg of the ſhip to Porta Nova, and fo to be 
carry ber farther directed by the company's agent 
off. there, which was executed accordingly. 
As ſoon as the ſhip was gone, the Diſ- 
ſauva return'd to his king, and the poor 
Engliſh were diſpers'd to ſeveral places, 
where they were quarter'd like ſoldiers, 
and, by the king's orders, maintain'd at 
the country's charge. The captain and his 
ton were ſent to Bandar Cooſwat, in 
the province of Hotcurly, 30 miles from 
Candi, which lies almoſt in the middle of 
the iſland, care being taken to have them 
far from the ſea, to prevent their making 
their eſcape. Here they had their provi- 
ſions brought them twice a day at free 
coſt. The place was pleaſant, and they 
no ways confin'd from walking abroad. 
But the captain's misfortune ſtuck cloſe to 
him, ſo that being ſeiz'd with an ague, 
his grief and that diſtemper carried him off 
in 3 months. 
Mr. Robert Knox, the ſon, having bu- 
ried his father with great difficulty, was 
brought very low with the ague, and ſor- 
row for having loſt his father. He often 
went abroad to the fields and woods, and 
diverted himſelf with angling. As he was 
at that diverſion one day, with a black 
boy, who attended him, and had been 
with the captain when he traded in the 
Indies, an old man came up to the boy, 
and ask'd him F his maſter could read; 
and ſhewing a book which he ſaid he had 
gotten from the Portugueſe houſe at Co- 
lombo; the boy, looking on the book, 
went and told his maſter that itwas an Eng- 
liſh Bible, which Mr. Knox was extreme- 
ly plcas'd at, reſolving to give all he had 
for it, rather than not have it: But the 
boy having more cunning than the maſter, 
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adyis'd him to make light of it; and fo 
the black purchas'd it, to the great joy of 
his maſter, for a knit cap. 


He had not liv'd three years in this 
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by the king's order, or by the favour of 
the governor of the province, he applicd 
bimtelf to husbandry, in which he was ſo 
ſucceſsful, that in a ſhort time he came to 
be in good circumſtances. He ſed goats, 
hogs, and hens; which ſerv'd his table. 

Bat all theſe advantages, and the ciyi- 

lity of the natives, could not make him 
forget England; he long'd to get from 
this Pagan iſland, but could not tell how 
to bring it about. | | 
After he had liv'd in this manner by 
himſelf for about 14 years, there happen'd 
to come to the town where his houſe was, 
an Engliſhman, one Stephen Rutland ; 
but whether he was one of his father's 
crew, or of the ſhip call'd the Perſia 
Merchant, ſhipwreck'd upon the ſame 
iſland two years before capt. Knox's mis- 
fortune, I cannot tell. 
The arrival of a countryman wasagreat 
comfort to Mr. Knox. He told him of 
ſeveral other Engliſh in different villages; 
that they were not hinder'd from going 
abroad; that they had got into the way 
of knitting caps, diſtilling arrack, and 
ſuch of them as were handy-craft men, 
us'd their trades. This Rutland ſtaid 
two years with Mr. Knox, and having 
oſten projected their eſcape in that time, 
Rutland perſuaded him to go about the 
country with pedlar wares, that ſo they 
might, under colour of that, get towards 
the north part of the iſland, where they 
knew there was a Dutch colony. 

In order to this, they bought up a 
quantity of tobacco, combs, cutler's ware, 
Sc. which they bought in one part of the 
country to ſell in another. And ſo, from 
time to time, leaving their houſe, they 
ſtaid abroad, ſometimes two days, ſome- 
times a week, and then longer, ſtill re- 
turning, that the people might think them- 
ſelyes ſure of them. This trade they drove 
for about two years. But they had two 
rubs in their way towards mak ing their 
eſcape. The firſt was, that the roads 
thro' the woods, which was the only way 
that people travell'd in that country, were 
ſtrongly guarded. The other was, that, 
there haying been no rain for a long time, 
there was no water to be got in their jour- 
ney northward. | 

They made ſeveral attempts, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe impediments, and had 
more than once travell'd above 20 leagues 
from their houſe, but ſeyeral accidents 
happen'd that made them reſolve to re- 
turn. The natives were ſo us'd to theſe 
excurſions, that they took no notice of 
their going and coming, and they got thus 
acquainted with all the country about; 
and, as if it had only been to furniſh out 


country, before he could ſpeak their lan- 
guage to perfection, and haying a good 


chat, they had inform'd themſelves of 
the roads, guards, and other particulars 
| of 
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houſe and ſome land aſſign'd him, either 


% 


- 


of the northern pafts; ſo that they deter- 
min'd to risk their lives rather than ſtay 
any longer among infidels, how civil ſo- 
ever they had been to them. 


Aſter many years of trading and con- 


triving their eſcape, at laſt, having pro- 
vided knives and ſmall axes for their de- 
fence, which they carried under their 
cloaths, and as many ſmall wares as they 
could conveniently carry, 


The two tence of trade, they fet out from their 


Foglilh Houſe for the laſt time, upon the 22d of 


leave 
their 
houſe. 


Are well 


receiv 'd 


September, 1679. And having no in- 
tention to diſpoſe of their wares, but only 
to. ſhew them, in caſe they ſhould be 
challeng'd, they made the beſt of their 
way, thro' a wilderneſs, * which was ſaid 
to be full of wild elephants, tygers, and 
other wild beaſts. It was a journey of 
three days to the confines of the King of 
Candi's dominion, and there was a guard 
kept at Aunorodgburro, between this 
king's and the Vance country. 
They kept from all houſes as much as 
they could, having ſome proviſions with 
them, and eating of what fruits they met 
with; and being oblig'd to lie in the 
woods at night, they cut timber, and 


made fires all round them, to ſecure them 


from beaſts of prey. When they ſaw or 
heard any people in the day- time, they 
ſate themſelves down unconcernedly, and 
fell to knitting caps, a trade which Mr. 


| Knox had learn'd from his comrade. 


But there was a place call'd Colonilla, 
where there was a governor left on pur- 
pole to examine all that paſs'd, and, as 


they had been inform'd before, there was 


no way to get farther north but b 

paſſing by his guard. Neceſſity made 
them bold ; ſo that they came conhdently 
up to the guard, and defir'd to be carried 
before the governor. As ſoon as they 
came into his preſence, having ſaluted him 
according to the cuſtom of the country, 
they preſented him with ſome tobacco and 
betel, and ſhewing him their wares, told 
him they were going a little farther into 
the country, to truck thoſe wares for 
dried fiſh, for which there was a great 
demand in the country they came from, 
The governdr was very civil to them, 


by the go- and kept them two or three. days, in ex- 
vernor of pectation of rain, that he might treat 


Colonil- 
la, 


them with deer's fleſh; but none happen- 
ing in that time, they told him they would 
accept of his compliment at their return; 
in the mean time beg'd permiſſion to leave 
part of their goods at his houſe, till they 
took a ſtep to Annorodghurro, and ha- 
ving given him 5 or 6 charges of gun- 

wder, -which was a great regale, he 
wiſh'd them a good journey. © 

But before they left this place they had 
a terrible fright. For, the night before 
their departure was fix'd, there came a 
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under pre- 
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party of ſoldiers, whoſe officer brought 
orders from the King to the goyernor to 
ſtop all ſuſpected perſons, This was a 
cruel ſhock to our pedlars; but the go- 


vernor, knowing that this order was gi- 


yen to ſtop the relations of a certain no- 
bleman, who had fallen under diſgrace, 
did not recall the liberty he had given 
them before; ſo that, the next day, they 
{et out for Annorogburro. 

Being arriv'd; they found there was 
an abſolute neceſſity of paſſing by the 
guard at the frontiers, a little north of the 


town; and being afraid that they might | 


not paſs ſo eaſily there as they had done 
at the laſt, they chang'd their route, and 
having taken 10 days proviſion, a pot to 
boil their meat, two calabaſhes for wa- 
ter, and ſome freſh meat and tobacco, 
and a deer's skin to make a faſhion ofſhoes 
of, they ſet out of the town, at night, 
the lame way they had enter'd, and then 
ſtriking towards the weſt, they travell'd 
a great part of the night, having no other 
delign but to get far enough off before 
morning; for. they knew the natiyes 
would not purſue them in the dark, for 
fear of wild beaſts. They had ſoon 
the benefit of the moon, by the light of 
which, being now ten or twelve miles 
from the town they had left, they ſaw an 
clephant intheir way, and not being able 
to make him quit his ſtation by their 
cries, they were forc'd to light fires, and 
ſtaid there *till day- break. 


As ſoon as it was light, and the paſſage | 


clear, they went on, and coming to the 


river Matwatoya, they determin'd to pur= 


ſue the courſe of it to the ſea, perceiving 
it to run north-weſt, But, when they 
thought themſelves free of all incumbe- 
rances, they got unexpectedly in among a 
throng of towns, which they found were 
call'd Tiſea Java. To conceal them- 
ſelves from the inhabitants, they got into 
a hollow tree, where they ſtaid 'till it 


grew dark, and then, being ſute of not - 


being purſued, becauſe no body ſtits out 
of dgors in the night, they proceeded in 


their journey, and got rid of Tiſea Wava 
before morning, | 


Having eſcaped this danger, they tra- 
vell'd {till upon or near the river, for 
ſeveräl days, hearing ſeveral wild beaſts 
in the night, and ſeeing others by day, 
but, by good providence, none of them 
aſſaulted them. At laſt, with much fa- 
tigue, and their bodies torn in ſeveral 
places, (for they were ſorrily cloth'd) 
they arriv'd at a, part of the river which 
was fordable; or, atleaſt, where they had 
an eaſy entrance and exit, if tlicy were 
oblig'd to ſwim; and, having paſg'd 
the river, they were out of the king of 
Caudi's territories. 


| tires, and reſted all the reſt of the day, 
and 
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arid the night following; and early next 
morning purſued their journey. At laſt 
they met luckily with two Bramms, 


who treated them civilly, and for ſome 
ſmall preſents, particularly a knife, of 
which, they were very fond, they conducted 


them fafe to the Dutch quarters; and they 

ot guides from town to town, till they 
arriv'd at the fort'of Arrepa, upon the 
1$th of October, having been 26 days 
upon the road. 

Here they were well entertain'd, and, 

having reſted ſeveral days, and got new 
cloaths, they were ſent to Columbo, ano- 
ther town. belonging to the Dutch, on 
the north-weſt coaſt of Ceylon, the go- 
vernor of which town, Van Cons, fon to 
the general of Batavia, having occaſion 
to go to Batavia, took them along with 
him, and from thence, they went with an 
Engliſh merchant to Bantam, and ſo to 
England, Where. they arriv'd, to their 
excceding great joy, in September, 1680, 
almoſt 23 years. after Mr. Knox's ＋ 
ture from it. Mr. Knox was ſoon lent, 
by the company, maſter of the Tarquin, 
to the Eaſt Indies; and, at the requeſt 
of ſome of his friends, wrote a deſcription 
of the iſland of Ceylon, which he had 
good cauſe to know. The ſubſtance of 
which, with ſome other additions of later 
date, we ſhall here give as ſuccinaly as 
We can. | 

'We ſhall not inſiſt upon the enquiry 
whether this iſland of Ceylon be the Ta- 
prabana of the ancients; muchleſs, whe- 
ther it was Solomon's Ophir; but ſhall 
proceed to deſcribe it, as Mr. Knox leſt 
it, as we have now related, 

Ceylon lies between 6 and 10 deg. of n. 
lat. and is reckon'd 62 leagues in length, 
and 47 in breadth. But Mr. Salmon makes 
it 250 miles long, and 200 broad; and ſays, 
the Dutch liken it to a Weſtphalia ham, 
it being much of that ſhape. It is oppo- 
ſite to the ſouth-eaſt point of the coaſt of 
Cormandel, about 45 miles from; the con- 
tinent, due ſouth from fort St. George. 

Being oblig'd to follow Mr. Knox's di- 
viſion of this iſland, it is to be obſery'd, 
that he gives it as it was divided in his 
time, vis. the places pon the coaſt, 
under the juriſdicton of the Dutch, and 
the inland country, ſub) 
Candi Uda. 

The places under the Datch were Jaſ- 
nepatan, upon the north-coaſt, Tringqui- 
mali and Baticala, upon the caſt, Pun- 
to di Callo on the ſouth, and Colombo, 
Negumbo, and Colpentene on the welt 
coaſt, beſides other ſmall ſorts. Each of 
theſe here nam'd had more or leſs territory 
belonging to them, as the Duteh had 
leiſure or power to wreſt it out of the 
hands of the lawful proprietors. 


ect to the king of 


, 
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| The reſt of the kingdom, ſtill in the 


King's power, our author divides into 
provinces, . and diſtinct 


counties, 1. 
Nauretalava, in the north parts,, con- 


{:%, pf 5 counties, that of Horcourly 
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The divi- 


ion of 


the king"; 
part of it. 


(whichet our author was baniſh'd) being 


the chief. 2. Mantaly lies towards the 
eaſt, and is divided into 3 counties, be- 
ſides 4 independent counties, bordering 


upon that province, viz. Tammauquod, 


Bent ana, Lellas, and Paunoe. 3. Ou- 


va, towards the ſouth, contains 3 coun- 


ties, in which a good part of the king's 
army is quarter'd, under 32 captains. 


4. To the weſtward of Ouva lie the di- 


ſtricts of Malloponaboy, Poncifot, Godda- 
-ponaboy, Cotimol, Horſpot, Tunponaboy, 


 Ondanour, and Tottanour, all diſtinct ju- 
riſdictions; in the laſt of which is the roy- 


al city of Candi. The two laſt counties 
are very fruitful and populous, and the 
principal men of the iſland have their reſi- 
dence there; ſo that it is a common ſay- 


ing among them, that, If they want 4 
king, any man of Ondanour or Totta- 


nour ig fit to be choſen. Weſt of theſe are 
Audipollit, Dolasbang, Hoteracourly, 
Portalion, 
reaches to the weſtern coaſt, All the reft 
of the iſland is in the hands of the Dutch. 


and  Tuncourly, which laſt. 


The chief cities under the dominion of The chief 


the king of Cana: Uda are, 1. Candi, 
call'd Maunenr, and Kingodagul-neur by 
the natives. This city was about the 
centre of the iſland, was well water'd, and 
commodiouſly ſituated for all forts of pro- 
viſions and neceſſaries to be brought to it; 


it was ſtrongly fenced by nature with hills 


* 


and woods, and the paſſes had always a 
watch, and in time of war a ſtrong guard. 


The king us'd to reſide there about the 


beginning of the laſt century, but the 
| Portugueſes having taken and burn'd it 


more than once, the King had not liv'd in 
it for ſome ycars before Mr. Knox went 
thither, | 

2. Nelemby-nenr lies ſouth of Candi 
about 12 miles, in the diſtrict of Audi- 
pollet, In this city the king kept his 
court, when our author went thither. 

3. Allout-neur, north-caſt of Candi, 
in the county of Bittam; here the king 
was born, and has a magazine of corn 


” towns in 


the king's 


Part. 


and ſalt, with other ſtores, in caſe of 


war. This town has the great river 
Mavelogonga running thro' it, and the 
country is full of woods, where there is 
plenty of deer, but inhabited by wild 
people. 

4. Badoula, lying in the province of 
Ouva, eaſtward of Candi, a good country 
for cattle; but our author fays, the cat- 
tle bred there will live no where elſe. 

5. Degligu-neur, where the King liv'd 
after the rebellion in 1664, having been 


forced to lea ve Nelemby; of which anon. 


It 


Chap. XI. 
It lies between Candi and Badoula; the 
country about it is none of the beſt; but 
the place is naturally ſo ſtrong, by rocks 
and woods, that a few can defend the 
paſſes to it againſt an army; Which was 
the reaſon of the King's chuſing it for his 
reſidence. 


The inhabitants of this iſland are of ſe- Il 


The inha« yeral countries. 
bitants 0 


Ceylon, 


The Dutch are very nu- 
merous, the 4th part of the iſland being 
in their hands. Belides them, there are 
Malabars, who are a free people, only 
Paying a duty to the King of Caudi Uda 

r their lands, as the Cey/oneſes do. The 
Moors, like our Jews, have no land, but 
trade both with the Dutch and with the 
ſubjects of Candi. A great many of both 

. theſe live near the coaſt, and ſome of 

them profeſs Chriſtianity, having been 
converted by the Portugueſes. And 
where they happen to be near the Dutch, 
they ſubmit and pay tribute to them. 

But the natural inhabitants of Ceylon 
are call'd Chingulays ; but from whence 
they came our author does not determine, 
Of theſe, he fays, there are two forts, 
wild and tame. He repreſents the wild 
Chingulays as a fort of people who live 
only in the woods, without any towns or 
houſes ; their food being fleſh only; for 
they ſow no corn, nor trouble themſelves 
about roots. If by chance they meet 
with any of the king's officers, they will 
acknowledge the King's authority, and 
bring them elephants teeth, wax, honey, 
and deers fleſh ; but they oblige them, in 
return, to give them arrows, cloth, -and 
other goods, And he tells us, that they 

will come to a ſmith's ſhop, in the night, 
where they hang up a load of deers fleſh, 
together with a leaf made in the ſhape of 
ſuch arrows as they would have him to 
make for them. If he makes the arrows, 
againſt a certain time, he leaves them in 
the ſhop, as they did the fleſh, and when 
they come to take them away, they bring 
the equivalent in fleſh: But if he neg- 
lects to make them, he may look to him- 
ſelf; for it is ten to one, but they are re- 
veng'd of him, Theſe wild pcople are 
call'd Vaddahs. 

The tame Chingulays are a quiet civil 
people, under the King's government, 
and are well fayour'd, liker to the Europe- 
Ther ans than any people in the Indies. They 

greſs. wear cloth about their loins, and a kind 

of waiſtcoat after the Engliſh faſhion, with | 
ſhort skirts, and the fleeyes button'd to 
the wriſt. A Tunis red cap upon their 
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every man almoſt can do for himſelf, 


But, withal, they are not to be truſted, 
for they lie and cheat, without being 
aſham'd when diſcover'd; fo that, in 
dealing with them, one muſt have his 
eyes about him, They are a ſober peo- 
ple, ſatisfied with ſpare diet, and little 
eep. . 

They have their Caſfs, or tribes, like 
the Bramans, and will neither match nor 
eat with any other, at leaſt not with in- 
feriors. They agree among themſelves, 
and it is very extraordinary to hear of a 
quarrel, nor is ever any blood ſhed among 
them; nor will they ſtrike any of their 
la ves. The inhabitants of the ſea coaſt 
are a poor helpleſs people, but honeſt and 
good- natur d. [I ſuppoſe that is owing 
to their having been cow'd by the Portu- 
gueſes and Dutch.] But thoſe who live 
towards the mountains, altho' they are 
more complaiſant in their ſpeech and beha- 
viour, yet are not ſo fair in their dealings. 

But they make a great difference between 
cheating and ſtcaling, as ſome honeſt peo- 
ple nearer home do. The laſt of theſe 
crimes they abhor, altho' they make no 
bones of the other. In ſhort, our author 
ſums up their character in this. That 
they are grave and ſtately in their car- 
riage and bchayiour ; quick and apprehen- 
five in their underſtandings ; ſubtle and 
crafty in their deſigns; courteous and full 
of flattery in their diſcourſe ; temperate 
in eating and drinking, but not ſo in the 
uſe of women; provident in their fami- 
lies; mild in their diſpoſitions; not hard 
to be reconcil'd when angry; unfaithful 
in their promiſes, but willing that others 
thould keep their word to them; flothful, 
and not caring to work, but when ne- 
ceſſity obliges them. 

The women wear a waiſtcoat of calico, 1 . 
flouriſh'd with blue and red, which is and | 
cloſe to their body, and long or ſhort ac- 
cording to the quality of the perſon, 
which they take care, to diſtinguiſh, 

They wear jewels in their cars, and other 
ornaments about their necks, arms, and 

wriſts, and walk with Portugueſe gravity. 

But they have ſo much liberty, that they 
walk where they pleaſe, and cither at 
home or abroad, converle familarly with 
any men they mect. | And ] believe that 
confidence their husbands put in them, 
keeps them more from horns than the im- 
priſoning the poor women in other places. 

They take a pride in being thought 1a- 
ving, and we arc told, 1t 1s a common 


heads, a ſhort hanger by their fide, and a a 
knife ſticking in their laſh on the right | 
ſide. 


iron work, which they leave to the 
black ſmiths; bur all other things belong- 


They are active and nimble, inge- 
nious mechanicks, in cvery thing, except | 


ſaying among the ladies there, that Scraps 
aud parings will ſerve them, that they 
may keep the beſt fare for their husbands. 
And the greateſt ladies among them, 
however ſtately they appear abroad, will 


put their hand to any work at home, 


ing to the building and ſurniſhing a houſe 


| altho' they have ſervants and flayes to do 
it for them, The 


1 
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1 T he natives of this ifland ate of a mid- way of living, and the King's core 
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dle ſtature; well ſhap'd, ha ve juſt ſea- taking their heas and hogs from them al- 
cuts, dark complex ion, but not near ſoſ moſt for nothing, makes them careleſs 8 
plack as the Indians upon the continent. about breeding any creatures fit to be 
They have black hair and eyes. The eaten; if it were not for that, Ceylon 
men comb their hair back, and tie it up could farniſh- proviſion as cheap as any 
when they travel to any diſtance, and countty; and the ſtrangers who take care 
the women comb their hair back, arid} to preſerve the breed are well ſupplied with 
wear nothing over it at home, and keep cattle and poultry, of their own rearing. 
it oybd with cocoa-tree oyl, and When "They are clean and handy in dreſſing 
they go abroad, they put a hoòd over] their meat. They commonly fit upon 
their heads, as ours do, but with this] mats at dinner; but if there be a ſtranger, 
difference, that theirs is of ſtrip'd filk,J or one to-Whom they would do honour, g 
inſtead of our black. 1 he gets a-ftosl, and his victuals are plac'd 
Their towns. are very irregular, not upon a ſtool before them. Their drink is, 
built in ſtreets, but the inhabitants en- for the moſt part, water; and any one 
cloſe a piece of ground, every man for\ might drink after them, for they never 
himſelf, and they build their own houſes, touch the yeſſel with their lips when 


20 


Furni- 
ture. 


Diet. 


ple are. 
nerally built o 
one another, and join'd with a wall on | 


except ſome of the great people, he e 
ploy carpenters. Their houſes are d 
thatch'd cottages, built with wattles,” and 
dawb'd with clay, for they are not al- 
low'd'to build above one-ſtory high, nor 
to uſe lime to whiten their walls. Inſtead 
of nails, to join their timber work to- 
gether, they tie them with cane, or the 
rind of other trees, which ſerve for ropes. 

The ordinary people have but one room 
in their houſes, and the better ſort of the 
commons no more than two, they have 
no chimneys, but make their fire in a 
corner of the room, ſo that the roof is 
black with ſmoke. But the nobility 


have large and convenient houſes, not be- 


ing contin'd, as the inferior ſort of peo- 
The Front men's houſes are ge- 
two fronts, over-againſt 


each ſide, which makes a large ſquare 
court between the houſes, their ſervants 
and ſlaves, and their families, live in 
houſes apart. 

The furniture of their houſes comes 
within a narrow compaſs. Earthen pots, 
to cook their victuals, a braſs baſon, to 
ſerve them up in, baskets to keep their 
grain, ſome ebony peſtles to thraſh out 
their rice, a wooden mortar to knock it 
in afterwards, a grater for their cocoa-nuts, 
a flat ſtone to pound pepper and turmerick, 
together with a few mats to lie on, is all 
that they have for the uſe of the houſe ; 
they have likewiſe axes, bills, and other 


inſtruments for work, and two or three 


ſtools. | | | 
They live, for the moſt part, very 
poorly; rice and ſalt are their common 
food, with which they ſometimes add 
green leaves, and the juice of a lemon, 
and pepper. They chuſe rather to fell 
the fleſn and fiſh which they catch, than 
to cat it themſelves; and they value 
themſelves upon their hard living, as be- 
coming ſoldiers. Yet their nobility keep 


tolerable tables, and have one or two 


diſhes of fleſh or fiſh at every meal. This 


| 
| 


they drink, but pour the water down 
their throats by a pipe at a diſtance. The 


men eat firſt, and the woman what the 


leave. They waſh both before and after 
meat. 44 fr .9 102 xy 

Our author tells a merry piece of ſu- 
perſtition, with regard to their cookery, 
v. that the womett will not put the rice 
in the pot, if people talk whilſt they are 
about it; for they fancy the rice will not 
ſwell if it be put in whilſt people preſent 
ate talking to one another. They keep le- 
mon juice a long time, by boiling it, till it 
grows thick and black, like tar, and then 
mix a little in any iauce. 

They , make ſeveral kinds of ſweet- 
meats, Which our author ſays are very 
good; ſuch as Caown, made of rice, 
flower, and jaggory, (which is like brown 
ſugar) into a ſort of fritters, and fried 
with cocoa-nut and oyl. 


per, cardanum, and cinamon, made up in 
balls. Some others he names, but not 
much different from theſe. 

The worſt thing that we have found in 
their way of living, is their lazineſs, inſuf- 
fering the poor women tothraſh out the rice 
with heavy ſticksof ebony of 4 or5 foot long, 


which cuſtom has made them dexterous | £2 


at every ſtroke they ſhift the peſtle from one 


hand to the other; and when they have 


thus beaten it out of the husk, they put 
it into the mortar, and with hard labour 
beat it to pulp, *till it be as white as we 
fee it. They likewiſe ſuffer the women 
to bring in-all the wood and water. 

When any of the natiyes viſit an 


where, they are entertain'd with green 


Oggula is a 
compound of parch'd rice, jaggory, pep- 


J Their 


leaves call'd Bullat, which they chew ef viſt- 


with lime, [ I ſupoſe it muſt be limes] and ing. 


they are ſerv'd with betel and tobacco. 
And the ſtranger will be affronted if the 
maſter of the houſe does not ask him, af- 
ter a while, hat he came for? For, it 
ſeems, they are not ſo ſociable, as to come 
out of pure kindneſs, but always want 


ſomething of the perſon they go to viſit; 


there 


Chap. Xi 


lut ation. with the 


there being no feaſting among them, ex- 
cept. at a wedding. 
They ſalute by holding out their hands 
| palms uppermoſt; but to an in- 
ferior they hold out only one hand; and 
a great man only nods to an ordinary per- 
fon who ſalutes him. The women ſalute 
by holding up their hands edgewiſe to 
their forehead. The firſt who ſpeaks ſays 
Ay, which our author ſays is How do ye? 


| 
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they put no more water to it, till it ap- 


pears 3 or 4 inches aboye ground, and 


then they overflow. it again, and let it lie 
under water till it is a ſpan high, at 
which, age the women go and weed it, 
tranſplanting the grains which are too 
thick to, places which are in the other ex- 
treme. After which they muſt ſupply it 
with water; fo that the field muſt be 


overflow'd till the grain is gipe; and 

then the whole town go together to reap | 

the fields, according as they are ready for | g 
the fickle ; the owner of every field being 


to which the anſwer is, Hondai, or Hell. 
FEE Wo The fruits and produce of the iſland 
of the are of divers kinds. Our author tells us 


of five different xnids of rice: Not that 
they look or taſte varionſly, butonly dit- 
feras to their time of ripening; ſome requi- 
ring 7 months, other 6, a third fort 5 
months, another 4, and the laſt 3. 

As I am very much a ſtranger to all 
manner of agriculture, the rea der muſt 
take all 1 ſhall ſay, upon this ſubject, 
entirely upon other people's credit; and if 
there be any thing wrong in the account 1 
am going to give of the manner of the 
people of Cey/on's managing their rice, I 


at the charge of their maintenance whilſt 
they are at work for him. The women 
follow the reapers, to gather it together, 
as they cut it down, When it is brought 
home, the poor women do all the reſt, as 
we faid before, But I had almoſt forgot 
to tell the reader, that hen it is brought 
home, they make a pit on purpoſe for 
it, With certain magical ceremonies to 
keep it in. | And, this being Al Saints 
Eve, I cannot help remembering, upon the 
occaſion of this magical pit, the old ſtories 


_ waſh my hands of it. h 
Theirme- We are told, that the rice grows in 
aging water, and that the natives who under- 


told in my country of the Fairies, who 
were faid to ride about the country, as 
this night, and take away the Fuſion, (as 


e. ſtand the ſowing and cultivating of it, 
ſow the different ſorts of it according as 
they judge their water will hold out, which 
they are at a great deal of pains and labour 
to convey, by canals, from the rivers and 
ponds, into the ground in which they are 
to ſow the iced. 

Where they have no rivers to ſupply 
their ground with a ſufficient quantity of 
water, (as is the caſe in the northern 
counties) they fave the rain waters in 
large ponds, of which there is one or two 
in every town. And where this happens, 
they ſow the rice of three months, leſt the 
water ſhould fail before it be ripe. ' 

Having laid the land under water, 
which they deſign to ſow, after the wa- 
ter is almoſt ſoak'd up, they tread the mud 
with buffaloes, and then let in more wa- 
ter; and when that is likewiſe ſoak d up, 
they carry a light plough, which our au- 
thor ſays is no bigger than a man's arm, 
which, one would think, did no manner 

of good in a field that is hotch-potch be- 
fore, with the feet of thoſe creatures. 
But aſter it is thus trodden, they ſow the 
ſeed, which is as oddly prepar'd as the 
land. For, | 

They lay the rice in water for one 
night; they take it out the next day, 
and lay it in heaps, like malt, for 5 or 6 
days, till it begins to grow, and then 
they wet it again, and ſo let it lie till it 
has blades and roots, which will happen 
in 8 days. Then they ſow it in the 
ground prepar'd as before, and fow it with 

as much exactneſs as gardeners ſow ſome 

of the niceſt ſeeds in beds. 

No. XXIII. 8 


And then | 


my good old grandmother term'd it) or 
ſubſtance, of ſeyeral eatables and drink- 
ables, where proper methods were not 
us'd to regale the merry gentlemen, durin 

that night's cavalcade.] And this ſhall 
ſuffice as to the plantation of rice; only 
that our author ſays, 
grows without being oyerflow'd, 
that it is not ſo good. | 

They have ſeveral other grains in this 
iſland beſides rice, vis. Caracan, as 
{mall as our muſtard- ſeed; which they 
pound in a mortar, and bake into cakes 
upon the coals ; but it is apt to give the 
gripes to ſtrangers. Tanna is a grain much 
us'd in the north parts, where it is diffi- 
cult to bring rice to perfection, for want of 
water. One pottle of feed will yield. as 
much as ſerves a large family. The wo- 
men pull the ears off the ſtalk, when it is 
ripe, and parch them in a pan, to ſtrip 
the grain of the husks; and when the 
corn 1s beaten like rice, it is a wholſome 
meal. They have alſo Moung, Omb, 
Minere, Bumas and Jolla; the four firſt 
they boil like Rice and Tanna for food, 
but the Tolla is made into oyl, for anoint- 
ing their bodies; altho' they ſometimes 
mix it with Fagory for eating. 

They do not take all the pains they 
might in caltivating fruit-trees ; becauſe, 
if the king's officers tee any that they like, 
they tie a ſtring about the tree, and the 
proprietor dares not touch the fruit aſter 
that; and, which is worſe, he may, per- 
haps, be oblig'd to carry the fruit to the 
king, however diſtant he may be, when 


it is ripe, Our author ſays Betel grows 
8L | like 


but 


that ſome rice 


Fruits. 


| Peri: 
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like nuts, on the 2 6 tall. tree, not] like an acorn, but it has nothing of che 


the füt is 2 foot'lo 


Jacks. 


Jombo. 


Calf of à man's leg; talte nor _{oell of cinamon All the uſe 
„Alida foot 49 they make of it is. for making oyntment 


half broad; and yet he ſays "there; are for pains and aches, or elſe for burning in 
found 1050, Tomerimes 1.560 nats, upon] their lamps. But the moſt-valuable part 


one tree.” The leaves" are 6 foot longs of the tree, and which. is more precious 
they ſerve for baſons to cat their rice” in, than a gold mine, is the-inward- bark. 


and for knapſacks 
a Nr This 


ring figure; the branches muſt be yery cou 


to carry proyilions ip | For, after they peel off the out ward bark, 
tree muſt make A ta- they we the lecond, horizontally, quite 
the tree with a kniſe, in ſever 


- 


long, and the nuts very light, or. elſe the places, at eight or ten, inches diſtance; 


nuts and leaves together were ſufficient to f and then ſlit the ſecond bark ſtrait down 
bring down the tree, altho” it were hig: het ween thoſe cats, at perhaps an inch 
ger than one's leg.] But our author dance, and pecling off thoſe flips, which 
mentions another Betel tree, which grows | 100k whitiſh on the tree, they ſet them 
like ivy. But I ſappoſe the firſt is the #? dry in the ſun, Which gives it that co- 


famous Betel, fo commonly us'd, as We 
have often ſaid before, * 
Jaciii grow upon a large tree, an 


as big as a peck 


1 


eur, of which we ſee it, and turns it in 

. : * | thoſe folds it comes home in. 
d arc] Iihisis the great loadſtone which drew 
loaf, When the puts the Dutch to Ceylon, and fill keeps 


ward prickly rind is taken off, they boil | them there; and having got the better 


the fruit, which has a taſte much, like 


both of the Portugueſes and the natives, 


cabbage, But in the heart of them there they guard the cinamon trade with as 


is the quantity of 


3 pints of kernels as] much care, as the Heſperides orchard was 


big as a cheſnut, which they roaſt before | of old, for fear of the fictitious golden ap- 
the fire, and the taſte is not much diffe- ples being ſtollen. Mr. Salmon fays, 


rent from a cheſnut. 
6 people for a meal. 


One jack will ſerye | that the agreeable flavour of the cinamon 
| | groyes is {o. ſtrong, that he, and ſome o- 


Jumbo reſembles an apple in colour and thers aboard found; out, by their noſ 
taſte, and is prettily fireak'd red and | that they were near Ceylon, when they 


white. Beſides man 


ling cherries, barberries, plambs, Sc. 


y other fruits reſemb- who kept the ſhip's courſe thought they 
were loo miles from it, or any other land. 


They have no lemons, but limes in abun- The other trees growing in the iſland 
dance. There are likewiſe citrons, man- are, 4. The Urula, which has,a berry 
go's, and other fruits common to the In- like an olive, which they uſe for purges, 


dies. 


The moſt remarkable trees which do 


and for dying. F. Dounckaia Gottah, 


Trees not not bear catable fruit are, 1. The Tallj-| 6. The Capita. Its leaf is of a bright 
becrivg pot tree, which grows tall and ſtrait, green, but no cattle will eat them, It is 
7117-01 like the maſt of a ſhip. The leaf of it is | common in all the iſland, except in On- 
as 8 

large enough to cover many men. It js | va, Which is ſaid to be the reaſon why the 
a good defence againſt ſun and rain, and | cattle. of that diſtrict die when carried to 
folds like a fan. The ſoldiers make tents | any other county, as we ſaid before. 
of it. 2. The Kettule (which Mr. Sal- | Sweeping a room with a broom of this 
mon calls the Reffule) tree, grows tall and | tree Keeps the fleas from it. [I wonder, 


free. 


Ketrule. 


Cina- 


mon. 


ſtrait, little leſs than the Cocoa, often | among our other ozt/andiſh wares, many 


mention'd before. 
quor call'd Telliegie, 
ter, but ſweet, and 


This tree yields a li- | of which do us abundantly more harm 
no ſtronger than wa- than good, we have not ſome Capital 
very wholſome; and, | 6room-ſlicks, to lee if they could preſerye 


when boil'd up, makes the Jaggory ſpoken | us from ver mine.] 7. Rattans, a fort of 


moſt valuable, and | ſhrub, which creeps along the ground, or Rattans. 
indeed the peculiar tree to this iſland is ] about the trees, like honey- ſuckle; the 


of before. But the 


3. The Cinamon 
having had occaſion 


tree, of which, not | berries are in cluſters like grapes, of a 
to fay any thing par- | beautiful yellow; but when that yellow 


ticular, that I remember, we ſhall give | husk is taken off, there is a white four 
a deſcription in this place, becauſe] plumb within. 8. Cares are much the 
the cinamon of Ceylon is the beſt in the | fame with the others, but larger. 

world. This tree, which the natives call | The laſt tree we ſhall mention is the 


Corunda Gouhah, 
not ſo big as the 
and they grow on 
ver \Mavelagonada, 


is pretty large, but] Bagaha tree, which is much eſteem'd, 
others laſt mention'd, | thro' the whole iſland, not for its uſeful- 
the weſt ſide of the ri-| nels, but out of devotion. For they have 
in as great plenty as| a tradition among them, that Huddou 


our hazle trees in Europe. Its leaf is al- (whom they worthip as a God) fate fre- 


moſt like that of 
ſcarlet when youn 
ſmells like cloyes. 


lawrel, but as red as] quently under this tree; and therefore 


g, and being bruis'd| they ſet lamps in it, and place tables un- 


The tree has a fruit der it, where they oſſer ſacrifice at certain 


of whole lea ves and roots they ma ke ropes. ka. 
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1 


Urula. 


Dounc- 


Capita. 


er 


| 


Chap. XI. 
timeso And, it is believed by the natives, 
that whdéver plants one of theſe trees 
mall ſbon aftet die, and go to heaven. 
Bur, dur author ſays, there” ate none 
planted by young people, becauſe they 
have u mind to let their ſenio 
ven before them. | 


Herbs 


and roots. 


Medi- 


cinal 


berl-s. 


Flow- 


ers, 


- 
. 


They have a (great variety of herbs 


and roots both for food and phy fick. 
Their roots of different Kind are call'd by 
the common name of Allbes in their lan- 
guage, but the Portugueſes call them 


Inya mes, and the Engl Tams. Of theſe 


they not only make ſauces, but Whole 
meals when rice is ſcarce. l 


They have excellent herbs, ſome of 
which taſte like Asparagus; and others 


of a nature quite different from any e 


have, but very reliſhing. Nor ate they 
without many European pot herbs and 
roots, brought in by the Portugreſes and 
Dutch,” ſach as carrot, coleworts, &c. 
And * medicinal herbs and plants, with 
which they perform almoſt miraculous 
cures, of which our author gives, two 
inſtances, in the laſt of which he, him- 
ſelf was the patient, He tells ns, a Chiu- 


gulay doctor undertook to ſet a broken 


arm, the bones of which, by the appli- 
cation of a pultiſe of herbs he had ga- 
ther'd in the woods, ſhould be Knit in 
two hours, and he ſays, he was as good 
as his word. The other inſtance of the 
power of their medicinal plants is, that 
they cure an impoſtume in the throat, by 
making the patient chew the rind of the 
Amaranga for the ſpace of 24 hours, 
and ſwallow the juice. This cur'd our 


author in that ſpace of time. 


There is likewiſe great variety of flow- 
ers growing wild all over the ifland. 
Roſes red and white, and other ſweet 


flowers which both men and women tie in 
their hair. 


And there is one very uncom- 
mon flower, call'd 8:ndric-mal, Which, 


Sindric- altho' it grows wild, ſome pcople tranſ- 


mal 


9 0 — ö 
Jerves fer in hazy weather, inſtead of a clock; for 


4 oe 


V 


plant into their gardens, to ſerve them, 


they open at 4 0 clock in the afternoon, 
and keep open till the fame hour in the 
morning, thus dividing the time 1n two 
equal parts. Another flower, much va- 


Picha- lued, becauſe the king makes uſe of it, is 
maul us the Picbamaul, much like our Jeſſamiue, 


by I he 
king. 


Hop- 
maul. 


and of a fine flavour. The King has a 
noſegay of it, brought to him every 
morning, by perſons appointed for that 
office, who carry it upon a ſtick between 
two of them, wrapt up in a white cloth; 
and as it is carried along the ſtreet, all 
pcople muſt turn oat of the way. The 
officers who carry theſe flowers to the 
king, hold land of him for that ſervice, 
and therefore are careful to plant a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of Pichamauls for his uſe. 


Hop-mauls are a flower growing upon 


rs 8⁰ to hea- 
1 \} & 143 | 


„ 


88 
2 is £1 : 


gft.9313 1167 & I, 90 1 g 1 
tre. Mit is beautiful and grateli tothe 
ſmell, and much us d. by young peoples 
their hair. J ec 


if KILL P : —— 4 N Lay | 
The : abound in animals of different 


Kinds. Their beaſts are  buffaloes, cows; animal: 


hogs, deer, goats, hares, dogs, jackcalls, 
apes, tygcrs, bears and elephants; but 
b eh haye no horſes, alles, cep, lions, 
nor WAIVE. [Here our author gives an- 
account of the manner of catching the 
elephants, with the tame females; which 
we pals oyer, having formerly given a 
deſcription of ” The people of the 
Iſland are afraid of the elephants, for they 
do much miſchief among their corn, and 
and often kill the people. Mr, Tiver- 
mer tells an odd ſtory which he ſays is cer- 


Ceylan as if they were vaſſals to them; 
for as ſoon as one of them is brought be- 
fore the elephants of the breed of. other 
parts, they {toon their necks and lay their 
trunks flat on the ground; | which if true, 
I ſuppole proceeds from fear; the elephants 
of Ceylon being ſaid to be much the mo 
warlike. | Their other wild beaſts are 


have three torts of apes or monkies. Some 
are as big as a large ſpanicl, grey, with 
a black face and white beard from ear to 
car; others of the ſame ſize, but milk 
white all over. Theſe are harmleſs crea- 
tures; but the third fort have white faces, 
no beard, but long hair upon the top of 
their heads, which parts like à man's. 
Theſe deſtroy corn and fruit wherever 
they come, and are troubleſome to the 
people who live near the woods. The 
natives cat all the three forts, as alſo 
{quirrels, which are reckon'd good food, 
They have many ingenions mcthods of 
catching the wild beaſts, as gins, traps, 
Se. 

As to inſects, the principal are bees 
and ants. The bees are of three ſorts. 
1. The Meemaſs, much like our hive bce, 
which build in hollow trces, fromm whence 
the natives drive them by blowing into 
their holes, and ſo take their honey and 
wax. 2. The Bamburo, larger and of a 
brighter colonr than our bee. They 
make their neſts on the outſide of trees, 
and are ſo numerous, that all the people 
of a village come abroad, at the proper 
ſeaſon, and go home loaded with the ſpoils 
of their neſts, their honey is thiner than 
the other, but very good, 3. The Con- 
namoia is as ſmall as à large fly, but 
their honey is like tar and little eſteem'd. 


different Kinds. Some are like ours; 
others, call'd Dimbio are a great deal 
bigger, of a rcd colour, and make their 


neſts upon the boughs of a tice as big 


45 


more harmleſs than thoſe of the ſame 
ſpecies in other parts of the world. They 


The ants or piſmires, are likewiſe of 


Ele- 


tainky fact, viz. That the clephants ct pants, 


* 


res. 


Ants. 


— 


3 _ The UNIVERSAL 
as :one's head And their ſting is ſo ſharp, 
that none will venture to pull the fruit 
o tree, where one of their neſts is. 
u nere are two other forts large and black, 
which live under ground. Beſides all 
theſs, there is one different from them all, 
which they call Vaca, with a red head, 
and the hinder part white. 
great naſance to the country; they build 
in the houſes, and eat every thing that 
comes in their way, except iron and 
ſtone, and when they come to maturity, 
they have wings, and fly in ſwarms as 
high as they can, and then fall down dead, 


which makes a good feaſt for the poultry. . 


As to the feather'd race they have a- 
bundance, both wild and tame, as ducks, 
pidgeons, hens, turkeys, woodcocks, par- 
tridges, peacocks, parrots, Sc. 
theſe they have ſeveral forts of ſpeaking 
birds no bigger than black birds, ſome 
A curious black, others yellow. But the moſt beau- 
bird. tiful bird they have, is a ſmall one about 
the bigneſs of a ſparrow, white as ſhow 
in the body, with a jet black head, and 
a tuft of feathers on the top of it, and a 
tail of a foot long; this is the male. The 
female is of the colour of a ripe orange, 
with a tuft of black feathers on its head. 
Another remarkable bird they have, call'd 
Carlo, as big as a ſwan, but black, with 
a monſtrous head, a long bill, but turn'd 
like that of a hawk. He has white 
ſpots on each fide of his head, and 'a 
white, creſt upon the top like a cock's 
comb. This fowl never touches the 


Fowl. 


Carlo. 


ground, but perches upon trees, and ne- 


ver reſts in the day, but hops from bough 
to bough. They ſing as ſweetly as our 
peacocks; but they are ſaid to be good 
meat, 
Ceylon is well ſtor'd with fiſh in the ri- 
vers and ponds, and the natives feed more 
Tiſo. upon them than upon fleſh. Some of 
the fiſh in Mave/a-gonga are as large as 
a falmon, and very good meat. They 
uſe no nets, and are not acquainted with 
angling ; but the common way of catch- 
ing fiſh is with a wicker basket, ſhap'd 
like a bell, and open at both ends; thruſt- 
ing the big end down in the water, 
what fiſh happen to be within it, they 
take out by thruſting their hand 1ato the 
basket at the upper end, and then they 
caſt their basket in another place. Seve- 
ral ponds are ſtock'd with fiſh for the 
king's diyerſion of feeding them. Theſe 
rivers likewiſe produce numbers of Alli- 
gaters or crocodiles. 7 
But beſides the fiſh taken in the ri- 
vers and ponds, there is great plenty of 
fiſh in- the ſea about the coaſts of this 
iſland, but the natives are ſo lazy that 
they will not look after it. And even 
the pearl fiſhing,, which is conſiderable, 
they let the Moors, Malabars and Chri- 


Theſe are a | 


Beſides. 


TRAVELLER. 
| /frans run away with, Fot another au- 
thor ? tells us, that there are 4000 ſhips , N. 
that fiſh there for pearl in a year; al- ns. 
tho' he fays they agree with the king for 


Book II. 


liberty, | But this was before the Durch 
had driven the king from the coaſt to in- 
habit the higher ground. 

 Altho' cinamon is the commodity moſt 
valued of the growth of this iſland, there 
are many others, which, if the natives 
were induſtrious, and that their kings had »o;;.. 
not too much reaſon to be jealous of the com 
Europeans, would make this iſland as con- — 
fiderable for trade, as any in the Indian 
ocean. For, beſides the cinamon, (which 
is here in ſuch plenty as would ſerve all 
the earth, if it were twice as big as it 
is,) they have varicty of precious ſtones ; 
chriſtal, white, red, and green; minerals 
of ſeveral kinds; plenty of ebony and 
other hard wood for joiner's work, as alſo 
pepper, which might multiply confidera- 
bly if due care was taken of it. Ele- 
phants teeth, cotten, and many other ya- 
luable things, which once made Ceylon a 
place of vaſt trade, before the Portu- 
gueſes firſt, and then the Dutch gave the 
king juſt reaſon to haye a jealous eye over 
all ſtrangers, eſpecially Europeans. Ri- 
berius ſays, the moſt valuable jewel they 
have is call'd The Cat's Eye, from its 
ſhewing of different colours according to 
the different poſitions; they never poliſh 
it, but only waſh it clean, and it ſhews 
all the colours which light can produce. 
Theſe ſtones they find in rivers. | But it 
is ſtrange that no body has brought them 
to Europe, or tried what they would be 
when ground, ] The fame author ſays, 
they have the fineſt rubies in the world; 
and that the Moors, who underſtand pre- 
cious ſtones to perſection, eſteem the to- 
pazes of Ceylon at a great price; and 
that they have fine ſaphirs, beſides vaſt 
numbers of ſmall ſtones all tranſparent, 
which the natives value no more than we 
do flints. But Tavernier obſerves, that 
the natives here and in Pegu call all co- 
lour'd ſtones by the name of Nubies, viz. 
Saphirs are call'd blue rubies; Amethiſts, 
violet rubies; Topazes, yellow rubies, 
ON | : 

But that the reader may have a bet- Aſo 
ter notion of the trade of Ceylon, it will 97,7 
not be amiſs, from other authors, ſuch as fp 
Purchas, Tavernier, and Mr. Salmon, to iſtcnd. 
take a ſhort view of the ſtate of this 
iſland, both before and ſince the Exrope- 
ans got footing in it. 

Ceylon was ſaid to be divided into nine 
kingdoms, before the Portugueſes ſettled |, 
there, of which the Kingdom of Culmuc hi 3 
was the chief, all the other eight kings [er:le «: 
being tributary to that king. The Por- Coun 
tugueſes having diſcover'd it in 1505, 
they ſettled a fatory there, ſome ten or 

| | twelve 


a 


gue! 


The 


Chi . 


ttßelre Years aſter, and, the Pyereign, 
ot key call'd King of Ceylon, as, — 
ing the chief monarch of the Hole and, 
IV in friendſhip. with them, till about 

the Fear 1530, that he took. umbrage at. 
their building a fort at Colombo, to Which 

he laid a formal ſiege 3 . but the Portu- 
gueſes happening to be too yell  fortiſy'd. 
e e e ee 
them, promiſing to ſurnich them With a 
certain quantity of ,cinamon VERY Af 2, 
ſtated PT1CC., pe bn ende genti- 
nued for ſome time, and a great, wa- 

ny of the Chingulays were converted to 

the Chriſtian faith, and the trade of that 


illand had, in all probability, been, to. 

this day, in the hands of the Portugueſes,, 

but for their inſolent, domincering, tem- 
r, 1 ber 

„ they kept poſſeſſion. all 

that century, and had faQtories in ſe- 

veral parts of the iſland, which they; 

kept by ſtrong hand, *till, about the cud 

of the century, a barber (as Mr. Purchas 

has it) murder'd. the chief King, and, u- 

2 5 ſurping the ſoveerignty, got the better of 

ſurp'd y the tributary Kings, and either put them 

a barber. to death, or expell'd them the ifland. 

This uſurper (as great KNaves have the 

BEST LUCK, PROVIDENCE ſuffering ſuch to 

riſe. ſometimes, for. a SCOURGE 70 4, Wict, 

led nation) ſet himſelf in oppoſition to the 

Portugueſes. | u iter 

But, unhappily for the poor iſland, 

they attack'd them, by the aſſiſtance of 

494 the Dutch, in the year 1603, undet the con- 

by 1 duct of De Meart, who behaving himſclh 

Durch, infolently, and treating the, King as his 


be falls vaſſal, becauſe he had aſſiſted him .to,| 


—_— drive his enemies out of & part of the 
eueles, iſland, the natives were ſo affronted at it, 
that, without any ceremony, they. cut, 
him to pieces. Nor were they reconcil” 
'rill the year 1613; (but whether the u- 
ſurper was ſtill alive, I do not, know) 
then there was a new. alliance ſtruck u . 
between the then King and the Pf 
wherein it was ſtipulated by the king, 
that no European nation, except Holland, 
ſhould haye any ſhare in thecinamon trade; 
but that all Ind;an nations ſhould enjoy free, 
trade, 4 | 
Upon this, the Dutch built a fort at 
Cotiar; but the Portugueſes beat them 
out of it, and there were. continual broils 
between the natives of Ceylon, the Por- 
tugueſes, and Dutch, for above 40 years, 
and both thoſe European nations had ſacto- 
ries in Ceylon ſome part of that time to- 
gether, In the year 1638, the Dutch 
beat the Portugueſe fleet near Goa, and 
ſent a reinforcement to their ally, the 
king of Ceylon; but before they arriv'd, 
the Portugueſes had forced him to fly to 
Candi, whither they purſued him, and 


Durch 
build a 
fort at 
Cotiar. 


— + 


\ 


f the Oriental Iſandi. 


ſet that city on fire. But in their retreat 
with, the plunder of Candi, the king's. 
A K upon them, and cut the great N 
part of them to pieces. * 


he Dutch reinforcement being arriy d, 


che king Join'd them, and laid ſiege to 
calf 


Battecali, another Portugueſe fort, a- 
bout the middle of the. caſt coaſt, and 
took it. The king being ſo much in love 
with his Allics, that he gave them all the 
moſt. adyantageous terms they could de- 
lire; and they liv'd tolerably well toge- 
ther for ſeveral years, the Portugueſes 
being {till in poſſeſſion of ſame forts there, 


| <lpecrally\Prnto di Gallo, on the ſouth, 


and Colombo on the ſouth-weſt part of 
Han; which laſt was their chief ſettle- 
ment . ** Bei es tar | 
"The | 798 army being join'd with 
the Hitch, who had, in the. year 1635, 
taken Panto di Gallo, laid ſicge the year 
following. to Colombo, upon this expreſs 
ſtipulation, that the caſtle, when. taken, 
ſhouJd be put into the hands of the King's 


forces. But after the Portugueſes had 


deferided it brayely for the.ſpace of a year, 
being, at laſt, compell'd to ſurrender, for 
want of proyiſions, they gave it up, by 7% 
capitulation, to the Durch, 23 

pitulation, to the Durch, who imme- a Co 
diately took. poſſeſſion of it, May 1 1, dombo. 
16 56, not. ſuffering any of the King's 
forces to enter, notwithſtanding their en- 
agement to put the King in poſſeſſion 
of it. TES 197 (310 big , av 

As ſoon as the King was; inform'd: of 
this picce of treachery, - he, wrote a letter ec. 
to their, general, „ complaining of the Jon, * 
«""Hollangers.. bxcach of, faith with Lan, er fo che 
ip former treaties, which he had paſs'd e 

by, without. reſenting, upon the "© ins 

dello, Gexeral's coming to his court, 
Fairey trom. Holland, with authority 
tom the prince of Orange, and the 
# Eaſt-India Company, ta, treat with 
him. U pon whoſe promiſe, confirnr'd : 
'© by oath, to deliver up the forts of Ne- 
e quimbo,and Colombo (when taken) into 
* the, hands of his Diſſauuas, he had 
© ſent forces to aſſiſt then: againſt the 


[* 5 
cc 


* 


* 


er. 


— — 


Portugueſes, and to reduce Colombo. 
But now that he ſound ſo plain a trea- 
ty, folemaly made in their name of the 
prince of Orange, and the Company in 
Holland, infring'd by their ſeizing his 
fort at Colombo, they were to expect no 
more friendſhip from him, nor would 
<* he put any confidence, in a people ho 
« had ſo notoriouſly broken publick 
n 5. e 
This letter he made one Bloem tranſlate 
into Dutch, as he tells them in a Poſt» 
D | 
ut the Dutch, 


( 


cc 


who were reſolv'd, 


right or wrong, to keep poſſeſſion of all 
the forts they could take from the Portu- 


be retiring farther into the country, they 
NC ASLV. ll. 


gueſes, and who had only made thoſe pro- 
| 8 8 miſes, 


9A | | 


The king dies. But the king of Ceyto | 
become: their mortal enemy, ſpecially upon theit 


.. 
T3: 1-1-4 1 
miſes, in ordet to procure the King's 


aſſiſtance, (without which they were not 
able to have effected their deſign) pre- 


that treaty With the king, mention d in 
his letter, and who Was kill'd in the ſiege, 
had not ſufficient authority to make fuch 
a treaty, not having inſtructions from the 
States General, who were their only Sode- 
reigns.” Thus they play'd faſt and Toole! 


with oaths and covenants; at; one time 
making their Sradt holder paſs for an ab- 


ſolute monarch, and themſelves ' for his 
datifal ſubjects, and making alliances 
with the Indians in his name: But when 
thoſe alliances did not ſuit their conveni- 
eney; they were only to be determin'd' 
by the General and Council of Batavis: 
d if they, to ſerve a preſent turn, 
had pledg'd the faith of the company, in 
any, the moſt ſolemn manner; When it 
was ſound for their dear intereſt to break 
it, they had recourſe to the authority of 
the States General, which they then al 


ledg'd was the ſovereign authority, to 


which only they were ſubje&. 7 
Thus they evaded all their engage- 
ments, in more places than one in the Ju- 


having attack d his forces, without an 


declaration of war; and, to be reveng'd of 
peace with the Portu- 


them, he made 
gueſes, and often ſallied out upon the 
Dutch, as they were gathering the cina- 
mon, and cut off ſeveral parties of them, re- 
tiring into the woods when they had done. 

Things were in this poſture in Ceylon, 
when Mr. Knox, as we have related a- 
boye, was taken priſoner, with his fa- 
ther, Catiar being ſtill in the King's poſ- 
ſeſſion, and he being at open enmity with 


the 'Dutch. But having been oblig'd to 
retire from the coaſt towards the middle of 


the iſland, where the chief ſtrength conſiſt- 
ed in the enemy's ignorance of the roads, 
he gave orders to ſcize all foreigners, and 


placed guards at all the paſſes, that none 


ſhould eſcape to be a guide to the Europe- 
ans to find the way to Candi, or any of 
his royal towns in that part of the iſland, 
which was the occaſion of the difficulty 
Mr. Knox and his companion found in 
making their eſcape. 

Soon after this, as Mr. Knox tells us, 


Aconſp;- there was a conſpiracy form'd againſt the 


king, by his own ſubje&s, For, it 
ſeems, he had grievouſly oppreſs'd them, 
and, what by the charge of the continual 
War, firſt againſt the Portugue ſer, and 
then againſt the Dutch, and by the 
Dutch having cut them out of a great part 
of the cinamon plantation; and their trade 
being loſt by the king's ordering all fo- 
reigners to be arreſted and detain'd: In 
the year 1664, a cabal of the Chingulays 


De UxivERSAL TRAVEDEER. - 


$$. 


#4 became 


at their 


courag'd the rebels. 
er having found means to ſteal the prince 


\ 


{ct his ſon,” à youth of about 15 yeats. 


old, upon the throne, 
tended that general Hulſt, who had made 


The king had his refidece, at that 
time, at Nellemiy, about 14 miles from 


Candi; but the queen, with her ſon, re- 
ſided at Candi. About 200 of the conſpi- 


rators (having a: correſpondence with ma- 
ny about the King's court) march'd to 
ellenby in the night, where they arriy'd 
about midnight, upon the twelfth of 
Derember. The king's palace was only 
deſended by a clay wall; but, it ſeems, 
their plot had not been well concrted; 
ſor, the conſpirators without, not attack 
ing the palace at their artival, but (after 
they had kill'd ſome of the nobility, who. 
kept guard, and were not in the conſpi- 
racy) lying upon their arms, till it ſhould 


be dayrlight; their conſederates within, 


imagining, by the alarm given, and their 
friends not aſſaulting the palace, that 
they had miſcarried in the attempt, they 


not only ſuffer d the king to make his He 
eſcape but ſeveral of them, being yet eſeapes. 


undiſcover'd, went along with him; ſo 
that he; fled to the mountains, with only 
50 in his retinae,. 5 

The rebels, as ſoon as they heard he 
was gone, purſued him; but not being 
ſtout enough for ſo bold an attempt, they 
kept without: gun-ſhot, becauſe they. 


knew his majeſty to be a good markſman, 


and that he had ſome excellent fuſees in 


his company. So that, by their cowardice, 


he got ſafe to'Galuba, 2 hill 15 miles 
from his palace, where, altho' they might 
have atack d and defcated him, being 4 
times his number, yet, their Bens it | 
ing them, they retreated, and began 


their march to Candi, contenting them- 
ſelves with his flight. 


As ſoon. as they arriv'd at Candi, they 
proclaim'd the young prince, King, telling 
the Engliſh, who were priſoners at large 
in that city, that what they. had done 


was with mature deliberation, and with 


the conſent of the geacrality of the King- 


dom, in order to retrieve their trade. 
This they ſaid, to perſuade all foreigners 
to join them; but we do not find that the 
Engliſh meddled in this affair; for, if 
they had, they could not have eſcap'd 
being cut off, when the plot miſcarried, 
as it did ſoon after. Na 

The young prince, who had been bred 
up with his mother, and, for fear of gi- 
ving umbrage to the jealous king, had ne- 
ver convers'd but with women, (a ſtrange 


education for a prince !) was ſo ſurpriz d 77, ple 
oing him homage as King, that proves - 


he did not open his lips, either to thank, 
or reprove them, for what they had 
done, but look'd conſounded; Which diſ- 
But the king's ſiſt- 


away, 


Bock II. 


enter d into a plot to murder him, and to 


The king gredient that cur'd him of all diſtempers, 


I: well great joy, the King thinking he had. 
receiv'd. now at laſt, found an ally, who was able 
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away, and to carry him to his father's 
camp, Which, by this time, was en- 
creas d to ſuch a number, that he was pre- 
pat ing to attack the rebels ; this laſt diſ- 
appointment ſtruck ſuch a damp upon 
their ſpirits, Which appear'd to be none 
of the moſt reſolute before, that they fell 
into parties among themſelves, and aſter- 
wards to cutting one another's throats. 
The king, taking ad vantage of this diſ- 
| ſenſion, OOn got the better of them, und 
ſeverely _puniſh'd the heads of them, and 
likewiſe ſome of thoſe who had fled with 
himſelf; which our author blames as a 
piece of tyranny, and ſo ſhould 1 too, if 
1 did not think there was ground to be- 
lieve, from his account of it, that they had 
been engag' d in the treaſon, and only 
follow d their maſter, becauſe they thought 
the deſign diſappointed: If this was the 
caſe, and that there was ſufficient evi- 
dence of it, I humbly conceive they were 
as guilty as the others who appear'd 
in arms: 
But one piece of cruelty was occaſion'd * 
by this rebellion, which was moſt deteſt- 
able. Altho' the poor prince had no 
hand in the conſpiracy, nor contributed 
to it either by word or deed, but willing- 
ly follow'd his old aunt, rather than ac- 
cept of the crown unjuſtly offer d him; 
yet his father, ſeeing that the rebels had 
ſuch regard | for the prince, that they 
would have crown'd him before his time, 
took ſuch umbrage at.it, that he deter- 
min'd the poor youth's ruin, and foon/af- 
terwards, under colour of ſending him 
ſome phyſick for a flight indiſpoſition, 
he took care to make it up with an in- 


- 


, 


or he died of the phyſick in a few days. 
But this ** ſtill at enmity with 
the Dutch, inſomuch that he was fond of 
encouraging any nation that would help 
him to get them out of his country. 


it. but gave them all the aſſiſtance they 


deſir'd, and victualled their ſhips fot the 


voyage. As ſoon as the fort was finiſh'd, 
they receiv d ſuch a number of the King's 
forces into the garriſon, as he thought 
fit to join to the French, whom the ad- 
miral left there; ſo that, at De Ia Haye's 


departure, things ſcem'd to be in a fair 
wa 


e101 #1, N 

| ſeveral things contributed to ruin 
the French eredit in the iſland of Ceylon. 
The: ambaſſador, not having judgment. 
enough to make a difference between the p 


on; horſeback, altho' he was advis'd to 
forbear that ceremony, becauſe the king 
would be affronted (it not being allow'd- 
to the firſt rate nobility. in the iſland to 
enter the royal city on horſeback.) How- 
ever he would not give it up; ſo that his 
cxcellency and his retinue enter'd in a ca- 
valcade, the prime nobility of Ceylon, 
appointed to attend him, walk ing a- foot. 
When he came near tne palace, they de- 
ſir'd him to alight, becauſe. it was the 
cuſtom there for the greateſt princes of the 
blood to do reyerence as they pals'd the pa- 
lace gate; but Monſieur, believing him- 
ſelf entitled to all the greatneſs of his ma- 
ſer Louis, would not diſmount, but rode 
by the palace gate with his hat and fea- 
ther, without ſhewing the leaſt ſign of 
ciivlity. 3163. 79511 
Altho' this behaviour was very diſ- 
guſting to the king and all the court, 
and ill judg'd of a perſon who was to beg 
fayours, and had a commerce to ſettle; 
yet the ambaſſador met with no affront 
in the ſtreets, but was conducted to his 
houſe; where the King had order'd a 
ſplendid entertainment for him, and ſent 
aftctwards, three times a day, proviſions 


from the palace. 


To effect this, the king; (contrary t 


But his riding was not the worſt ſtep. 


his former politick of detaining all Eu- For, when he was to have his audience, 
ropeans) in the year 1673, receivd 3] becauſe he thought they let him wait too 
gentlemen ſent from Monſieur De la Haye,| long, he got up in a paſſion, and would 


Thoſe the king treate 
magnificently, and ſent them back to 
« their ſhips with handſome preſents. Upon 
this, the ambaſſador went to court, with 
6 gentlemen, where he was receiv'd with 


to revenge him of the Dutch. And therefore, 
the ' ambaſſador telling him, that the 
ſhips were to go to the coaſt of Cor man- 
del, but that he would ſtay at Cotiar, 
till their return, provided his majeſty 
would let them build a fort before the ad- 


AFrench the French admiral, with whom an am-| needs return to his houſe; and when they 
baſſador was ſent by Louis XIV. to ſettle] ſet elephants at the gates, to ſtop 
Ceylon. à trade there. 


his 
paſſage, he put his hand to his ſword. The 
courtiers entreated him to wait for the 
King's coming out; but he was not to be 
prevail'd upon; fo that, the elephants be- 
ing remov ' d, he went home in a rage. 
This laſt piece of conduct ſo incens d 
the king, that he order d the ambaſſador 
and all his retiuue to be put in chains, 


which was accordingly done, and the am- He is put 
baſſador himſelf continued in that condi- n. 


tion ſix months; but his family was ſoon 
releasd out of priſon, and probably had 
the ſame fate with the Erg/iſh. The 


miral ſail'd, that they might be ſecure 
from the Dutch ; he not only conſented to 


ſhips were either deſtroy'd by the Dutch, 
or caſt away by ſtorm. 
This 


n Indian cuſtoms, thinking he 
to thew. the grandeur of his maſter, French 
would needs make his publick entrance * 
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action, I believe, the quarrels they-pick'd' 


met with made by any Europeans, of late 


Ihe go- 
vern- 
ment of 


Ceylon. 


not uſurp'd by the Portugueſes. 


to the admiral, and to the ambaſſador, 
before the fleet ſail'd, was only from the 


account brought to the king, - of their 


jecture rom the account which Mr. Knox 


be Univens an TNA VL LER. 


This is the account Mr. Salmon gives: 


of this French expedition to Ceylon, of 


which Knox! ſays nothing, - altho' it is 
ſaid to have happend during his ſojour- 
ning in the iſland. ¶ But, if I may bo al- 
low'd to give my opinion of this tranſ- 


with the ambaſſador, were made on pur- 
poſe to give a handle for making then 
priſoners, as they had done to the 'ZEag- 
hiſþ ſome years before ; and their civility 


fear of ſo many ſhips ; which being over, 
by their departure, and, perhaps, an 


miſcarriage, 


he procceded , according to 
his old 


litickx. But as this is only con- 


gives of the king, as we ſhall. ſee by and 
by, I do not inſiſt upon it, nor pretend 
to contradict any, thing that Mr. Salmon 
may have had from bettet authority. 

This laſt is the only attempt I have 


years, againſt the Durch ſovereignty of 
at leaſt the moſt conſiderable ſea ports of 
Ceylon. I ſuppoſe the king of Candi Uda 
is, to this day, in a ſtate of war with 


| 
| 


- 


ought to have been look'd upon as the 
cu'd their country from the uſurpation, 


ſucceſſion; yet paſſion and ambition pre- 
vaild to make them attack one another; 
and the fon of the Trrinanxy being the 
moſt powerful, or the moſt fortunate, he 
forced theeldeft, wh was king of Man- 
toly, to take reſuge with the Portugueſer 
at Columbo, and the ſecond, call'd king 
of Ou dab, died in priſon at Candi. So 
that, the King of Candi Jada, who, by 
his father, had no right to the crown, now 
became king of the whole iſland; and, for 
what I know, was the neareſt in blood b 
his mother, altho' he did not come honeſt!l 
by the kingdom, which, whilſt his bro- 
thers were alive, could not be his by Right. 
[ But that is, perhaps, of as little conſide- 
ration there as in Europe.] 
This was the king who was upon 
the throne when our author was taken, 
and , whilſt he ſtaid in the iſland, and is 
ſomet imes call'd king of Ceylon; as having 
obtain d the dominion of the whole king- 
dom, except what was uſurp'd by the A- 


them; but they have long been in poſ- ropeans'; and ſometimes the King of Can- 


ſeſſion of the chief part of the cinamon az Uda, which was the firſt 


trade, Which I think is ſufficient upon 
We ſhall now follow Mr. Xnox to the 


King's court, and treat of his perſon and 


government wor . 

We have already faid, that the iſland 
was, of old, divided into nine diſtin king- 
doms; but, in his time, it was under 
one, as it is, to this day. 

The king, who govern'd at the time 
our author was there, and during the tranſ- 
actions laſt mention'd, was not of the blood 


N 


kingdom he 
was poſſeſs d off. III eit 
Our author deſeribes him as a well-made, 
middle- ſiʒ d man, of a blackiſh complexi- 
on, a brisk, bold look, With little hair, thick 
beard, and large Whiskers; of a grace- 
ful behaviour. He ſays, he was between 
70 and 8o years old] and yet both in his 
cauntenance and actions q outhful. | But, 
whether he means that he was paſt yo at 
his going thither, or at his leaving the 
iſland, I do not know gj but probably it 
was the latter.] His dreſs was entitel 


royal in a direct line. ¶ It ſeems, the bar- accordingoto his oui fancy, which was 


ber's family did not hold the government 
long.] His predeceſſor, leaving his wi- 
dow as guardian to 2 young tons ſne had 
by him, ſhe ſoon after married the 71ri- 
1anxy, or high prieſt, to whom ſhe yield- 
ed the government both of the Kingdom 
and of the young princes. The queen ha- 
ving a ſon by her ad husband, he was bred 
up with the other two under the regent's 
direction, who being old, when the prince, 
who ought to have been king of Ceylon, 
came to age, he divided the Kingdom a- 
mong the three tons of the queen; but 
took care to give the yougeſt of them, 
who was his own, the kingdom of Candi 
Ida, as being the beſt part of the iſland, 


But, as dividing kingdoms that have 
been long united, is of no advantage to 
the people, and muſt be an eye ſore to the 
right heir, theſe three kings did not long 


different as the humour took him. But 
he always wore his ſword in a ſhoulder- 
belt: It had a gilded hilt and ſcabbard, 
and he wore a painted cane with a gold 
head, ſet with precious ſtones, in the 
lower part of it. | 

He was temperate both as to his diet 


a good table, ſtor'd with all varieties, 
yet he ate but little of any thing, except 
herbs and ripe fruit, and thoſe but ence a 
day. His meat was brought to his table 
by the nobility, who had a cloth tied be- 
fore theirmouth, toprevent their breathin 
upon the meat. He fate alone at table, and 
ate off a plantane leaf upon a gold baton. 
Nor was his temperance with regard to 
women leſs conſpicuous, and his having 
a child by his own daughter is no ex- 
ception to this obſervation, becauſe of 
the cuſtom of the eaſt, which makes 


continue in friendſhip ; bur, altho' com- 


they might ha ve ſettled the diſpute about 


mon prudence ſhould have prompted tem 
to unite againſt the Portugueſesr, who. 


common enemy, and aſter they had reſ- 


The 


king's de. 
teri pt ion. 


And cha- 


and the uſe of women; for altho he kept ler. 


that not to be reckon'd a crime, in order 
| | to 


li 


bles, with death, and oblig'd them, whilſt 


Chap. XI. 


to propagate the royal iſſue. He was ſo 
much an enemy to luſt, that he puniſh'd 
either adultery or fornication, in his no- 


they were in waiting, to abſtain even 
from their wives. 

But our author repfeſents him as proud 
and haughty, which might have been the 
occaſion of his ill treatment of the French 
ambaſſador - above related. The Dutch, 
* gain'd great credit with him b 

thing his pride, but they loſt it all by 
falſifying their words and ſolemn oaths. 
He was good at diſſembling, and could 
put on a pleaſant look when he intended 
miſchief, and ſhew kindneſs when he de- 
ſign'd revenge. 

But his worſt quality was his cruelty, 
which increas'd after the rebellion, altho' 


in good reaſon, it ought to have abated, 


The king 
an cb(0- 
lute mo- 
narch. - 


His pas 


lace. 


becauſe his cruelty was the chief reaſon 
aſſigned for the inſurrection. But abſo- 
lute princes, who think their ſubjects 
born to be their ſlaves, take no pains to 
make them obey them from a principle of 
love, which is the ſureſt tie to all the 
world, (except to a ſet of people, who are 
incapable of gratitude ;) but they endea- 
vour to ſecure their people's ſubjection 
by fear, and therefore, initead of amend- 
ing thoſe grieyances which occaſion inſur- 
rections, they puniſh the authors of tu- 
mults, after the ſevereſt manner, to fright- 
en others from attempting the like, what- 
ever provocation may be given them. 
But altho' I am againſt rebellion for 
any cauſe, a king, who provokes his 
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rators ſhould find him: All the aycnues 
to this palace, and the gates leading into 
it were, conſtantly guarded by his nobi- 
lity in perſon, each of them having ſuch 
a number of ſoldiers under his command; 
and he frequently ſent ſpies at uncertain 
times of the night, to ſee that they did 
their duty. 

His immediate,attendants were the chil- 
dren of ſuch of his ſubjects as the Diſ- 


y | ſawvas in different provinces ſent him, 


about the age of 14, who were kept a- 
bout the court as it were pages, till they 
were either prefer d, or miſcarry'd by do- 
ing. ſome thing that he diſliked. His 
women all belong'd to the kitchen, and 
it he makes uſe of any of them as con- 
cubines, it was done in the moſt ſecret 
manner, 

His manner of diyerting himſelf, when 
buſineſs allow'd him, was in viewing his 
elephants, ſceing his grooms ride his 
horſes (for altho' there be no horſes of 
the breed of the iſland, the Dutch, when 
they were friends, and had a mind to ca- 
jole him, ſent him preſents of Arabian 
or Perſian horſes.) Sometimes he went to 
his ponds to feed his fiſh and his hawks, al- 
tho' he ſeldom made uſe of either. Trying 
his fuſees was a great amuſement to him, 
and he had many of thoſe finely mounted, 
and he was very expert in the uſe of them. 

Our author ſays, he deſpis'd the reli- 
gion and gods of his own country, from 
a principle worthy of a man of ſenſe, 
viz. A perſuaſion that there was a great- 


er power than they. But he does not tell 


ſubjects beyond meaſure will find few of | us, that he took pains to propagate that 
my mind; and if he continues to oppreſs belief among his ſubjects, as he ſhould 


and harraſs them, his ſevere treatment of 
perſons concerned in one rebeilion, will 
only make the next rebels act with more 
caution, and endeayour to make their next 
blow ſurer. 

As the government of Ceylon is abſo- 
lute, the monarch, we now ſpeak of, 
ated every thing by his own wiſdom, 


without conſulting any body, and as no: 


body has the power of life and death 
but the king, he gave ſentence. againſt 
whom he pleas'd, without asking queſti- 
ons; and who ever was cxecuted by this 
tyrannical way of procceding, was call'd 
traitor and rebel, and his eſtate and eſ- 
ſects confiſcated to. the king's uſe. 

After the rebellion in 1664, he retir'd 
to Digbigy-neur, a caſtle built between 
two hills; (if ſuch buildings may deſerve 
the name of a caſtle) it was compoſed 
of a number of houſes of two ſtories 
high, all inclos'd within a clay wall, as 
was his palace at Nelemby; and the apart- 
ments were contriv'd like a labyrinth, ſo 
that, in caſe he ſhou'd have been at- 
tacked unexpectedly, he might have time 


to eſcape to the hills before the conſpi- 
!. 


| 


have done; only he ſays he was no enemy 
to chriſtianity: And he gave an inſtance 
of it in not being offended at the chriſti- 
ans in his dominions for - celebrating the 
feaſt of chriſtmas, in a time of ſolemn 
mourning for the death of his ſiſter, be- 
cauſe they did it out of religion, 


the ſentence of the governors of provinces, 
Theſe have their ſergeants, who carry 
ſtaycs before them, and they are judges 
of all cauſes; but it any perton deſerves 
death, he cannot be ſentenced but by the 
king. 

Next to theſe are Diſſauvas, who are 


vernors of the provinces where they reſide. 
They are judges of all cauſes, and may 
puniſh by fine or impriſonment, or cor- 
poral puniſhment, ſhort of life, Bur, as 
we have ſaid there lies an appeal to the 
Adigars. The Difſatoa's office is only dur- 


| 


ing pleaſure : But whilſt any one has it, he 
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At ten- 
dants. 


D/ver- 
3. 


on 


For the government of the Kingdom, 7. 
there are many officers under the King. . 


CN Of 


The firſt rank are the Adrgars, of which te Hi: 
there are two, who arc in the nature of %, 
chief juſtices, to whom appeals lic from * 
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Diſſcu- 


generals of a part of the forces, and go- . 
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Courlevi- 
dans. 


Lena. 


Undia. 
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has a handſome allowance haneftly, and he 
extorts an exorbitant one. by oppteſſion: 


This they do by their under officers call d 


Courlividani, who fleece the people upon 
the general's account, and greaſe their 
own fiſts in the mean time. And what! 
keeps them from puniſhment for theſe op- 
preſſions, is the hatred of the people, 
which renders them fayaurites at court; 
whereas, if they ſhould gain the affections 
of the country, they would ſoon be un- 
done by the prince's jealouſy. Beſides 
theſe, there are overſcers, conſtables and 
other inferiour officers to execute the Diſ- 
ſanva 's orders. | L 

The next officer of note is the ſecreta- 
ry, call'd Lianna for receiving and wri- 
ting letters, of which he muſt keep a 
regiſter, 

And laſtly the colleQor of the King's 
revenues call'd the Unata. 

But there are ſeveral citics and counties 


- exempted from the Diſſauvaà's juriſdiction, 


The for- 


Ces, 


wiz. ſuch as belong to the prieſts, and 
ſuch as are the king's own lands or towns, 
but given by him to any of the nobility 
for a time, For in the prieſts lands the 
government is in them; and in the others, 
who ever has the gift of them names of- 
ficers to rule them. 

The greateſt title any of their great 
men have in the town where the king 
reſides is Ouſſary, Which our author ſays 
is equivalent to Morſbipful; but the ſame 
perſons in all other places, is Tour Excel- 
lency, or Tour Honour. 

The forces of the kingdom are not 
liſted, (except upon extraordinary occail- 
ons, when a great army is requir'd) but 
are hereditary, and enjoy lands, inſtead 
of pay for their military ſervice, and if 
any of them neglect their duty, they for- 
feit their lands; but they are not forced 
to continue ſoldiers, being allow'd to re- 
ſign their land into the hands of their co- 
lonel, who makes profit of it, till ano- 
ther perſon takes it, for which he muſt 
pay a fine to the colonel. 

In time of war, which is at any diſ- 


tance, (but that ſeldom happens unleſs 


it be againſt Exropeans) the ſoldiers have 
a bad time of it, being oblig'd to carry 
their own proviſions, and kettles, beſides 
their ſwords, pikes, - bows, and arrows, 
and guns. And ſo bad is their diſcipline, 
that when the proviſion is ſpent they muſt 
return home for more. But neither of- 


' hicers nor ſoldiers know what they are go- 


ing about. For the king often ſends 
them to ſuch places nam'd, to wait for 


farther orders, and then recalls them, 


without doing any thing. But one wiſe 
caution they have, vg. That before any 
part of the army marches to any place, 


the king orders all the paſſes beyond that | ple make a third tort themlelyes, in 


t off parties. of the Dutobh, before they 


new that there were forces near them. 


ut they ſeldom engage in pitch'd battles, 


but watch opporturities of falling upon 


their enemies by ſurprize, and having 
perform'd any exploit of that kind, they' 
retire into the woods, felling trees in the- 
paſſes to prevent being pur d in form; 
and watching the enemy from rocks and 


trees to pop them down as fowlers do 


game. al | 
The revenues of the crown are of ſeve- 
ral kinds. 1. The New Tears Gifts, 


which all people are obliged to bring the Meents 


laſt week of March. Theſe conſiſt of 
gold, jewels, plate, arms, cloth, and ſome 
money, and happy is the great man, Who 
can procure ſome rarity to preſent. The 
King appears himſelf in ſome publick place 
for ſeveral days together, and all the pre- 
ſents are brought under a white cloth, 
(as every thing that is brought to him 
muſt be) and the nobility doing their ho- 
mage as they pats by him, leave their pre- 
ſent to be carried off by his boys. 

But our author ſays, the proud king 
ſcorn'd to receive the New Tear's Gifts 
for many years before he left Ceylon. [T 
dare ſay, that inſtance of pride (if that 
was his motive) was very agrecable to his 
ſubjects, for it ſay'd them a conſiderable 
charge every year. . 

Beſides the new year's giſts, they are 
oblig'd to bring the Fir Fruits of all 
that grows upon the ground, and like- 
wiſe a ſtated tax of wine, oyl, corn, ho- 
ney, wax, cloth, iron, elephants tecth, 
tobacco and money, which amount to a 
conſiderable, ſum. 

He has likewiſe a great deal of land, 
which is properly his own. Theſe lands 
he obliges his ſoldiers to cultivate for him, 
and the produce is a conſiderable revenue 
of itſelf. | | 

When any proprietor of land dies, the 
king's receivers take a bull, a cow and 


a calf, with a male and female buffalo. 


Beſides as many arbitrary taxes as he 
pleaſes to raiſe. But the Portugueſes firſt, 
and then the Dutch, cut him out of the 
moſt conſiderable revenue of his crown, 
the ad vantage of the cinamon trade. 


They have very little coin in Ceylon, , 


I mean in the dominion of the king ; for 
their common method is bartering. 'The 
Portugueſes introduc'd a filyer coin, which 
the natives call Tangum Maſſa, the va- 
lue of it is about nine pence. Another 
the king ordered of thin pieces of filver, 
75 of them to a Spaniſh dollar, which 
it is treaſon to counterfeit, But the peo- 


the. 


Bock II. 
place ta, be guarded, to prevent intelli- 
gence, to,thale WhO live at a greater di- 
ſtance. By which method he bas often 


Chap. XI. 


Weights. 


Meaſures 


the -ſhape'—of' a fiſh hook of the beſt 
filyer. . But Mr. Salmon from whom 
I take, it, does not tell its value. 

Their weights are, Cpllonda, fix of 
which weigh a dollar or piece of eight, 
and 20 Collondas make a Pollam. + 

The meaſures are of ſeveral kinds. That 
for cloth is the cubit; for grain the 
Potta, which is as much as a man can 


hold in his hand, heap'd. But this muſt 
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be a very precarious meaſure,” and there- 
fore I ſuppoſe there is a ſtandart for it. 
Four Pottas is the King's meaſure, call'd 
Bonder Nellia; four of theſe make a 
Courney, ten of which make a Pale, 
and four Pales an Omonnac, by which 
they meaſure their ſtock of grain. 

Altho', properly ſpeaking, they have 
no law but the prince's will, Car, Tel 
eſt notre Plaiſir; yet there are ſeveral 
cuſtoms which obtain amongſt them, 
and are pleaded in their courts as law, 
where the king does not interpoſe his 
authority, ſuch as, | | 

The hereditary poſſeſſion of eſtates, 
and the right of primogeniture, unleſs the 
father has divided his eſtate amongſt his 
children in his life time. But the widow 
and children can, by cuſtom, ſue for a 
maintenance of the heir, if he alone en- 
Joys the eſtate. 

The tilling of the ground for ſuch as 
are either not able or not willing to 
do it themſelves. This they call tilling 
their neighbour's ground at Ande, or 
Halves. But cuftom has made ſo many 
other perquiſites the right of the tiller, 
that the proprietor has not above a third 
of the crop inſtead of his hall. | 

The lending corn at 50 per cent to be 
paid when their debtor's corn is cut down, 
and if not paid then, the intereſt doubles, 
but can go no higher ; which 1s the rea- 
ſon that many creditors lie out of their 
corn a long time. This reſtricting the in- 


tereſt from riſing higher was a regnlati- 


on of the king before mention'd, ſor the 
ſake of the poor; for, before his time, 
the intereſt multiplied ſo, that many were 
forced not only to ſell their iand, but their 
wives and children to pay their debts. For 
the creditor has recourſe to the magiſtrate, 
where the debt is conſiderable, and gets 
an order to ſeize goods and chattles, and 
even wives and children. The ſame in- 
tereſt with the ſame reſtriction is allow'd 
upon lending money. | 

The children of. a free-man by a bond- 
woman are ſlaves to her maſter ; but 
thoſe of a bond-man by a free-woman 
are free. The children always being of 
the ſame condition with the mother, 

In making bargains, the giving a ſtone 
in the king's name is equivalent to a 
bond under hand and feal with us. 

Our author tells of two ways of ſwear- 


144 Of the Oriental Hands. 


ing in uſe among them to determine law 
laits, or accuſations. One is, to go to 
the temples of their gods, and there both 
parties {wear to their two contradictory 
aſſertions, and they are diſmiſſed to wait 
for a judgment from heaven upon the 
party perjured. But as heaven does not 
always interpoſe in puniſhing crimes here 
on earth, this is a very precarious way 
of determining right. And onr author 
gives an inſtance of a merchant of good 
reputation being caſt after this way of tri- 
al, by a thicf, For having ſworn poſi- 
tively in the temple, that the thief had 
robb'd his houſe, the other ſwore as poſi- 
tively that he had not; ſo they were 
both diſmiſs'd to wait the declaration of 
heaven, which the thief took care to ſhew 
by ſetting the merchant's houſe on fire 
privately, by which piece of villany the 
merchant was caſt, and forced to pay a 
lum of money beſides the loſs of his 
houſe and goods. 

The other manner of ſwearing is by 
putting the two fingers of their right hand 
in boiling oyl, with this form of words. 
The Gop of heaven and earth is witneſs, 
that I did not do what I am accuſed 
of, the accuſer ſwearing the direct con- 
trary. And being both kept in cuſtody 
till the next day, as they likewiſe were 
the day before, that no art might be us'd, 
he whoſe skin does not rub off his fingers 
with a cloth; is reckon'd innocent. Our 
author ſays, that it certainly happens 
lometimes, that the skin does not come 
off, which is reckon'd a proof of their in- 
nocence, [becauſe great care is taken that 
no trick be plaid. Something like this 
we have taken notice of elſe where, 
and compar'd it to our old cuſtom in Eng- 
land of Trial Ordeal long ſince exploded 
with juſt reaſon. 7 8 

The common puniſhment for crimes 
in their courts, is fine or impriſonment, 
(life being only in the king's power, as 
we obſery'd before) but moſt commonly 
the firſt, as being moſt in commodum cu- 
rig, that is, ro bring grift to the mill. 
And the way they exact the fine is ſumma- 
ry. The oflicers of the court feize the 
party, wherever they find him, and taking 
away his ſword and Knife, they make 
him pull off his cap and doublet, and fit 
down in the place, with the keepers' by 
him, 'till he pays his fine. This is cheap- 
er than a ſpunging-bouſe, or having goods 
taken out of one's houſe to three times the 
value of the fine. But if he will not com- 
ply, they put him in chains. 

Our anthor tells us of one odd way of 
recovering debts. He ſays, the creditor 
ſometimes goes to the debtor's houte, with 
a poiſonous plant in his hand, and de- 
mands his debt, threatening to eat the 


poiſon if he does not pay him; which fo 
tcriiiies 
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terrifies the debtor, (who muſt pay a great 
fine for occaſioning the death of the credi- 
tot) that he will rather ſell or pawn a 
child or two, to raiſe the money. And 
he ſays, they will ſometimes throw them- 
ſelves over precipices, or hang themſelves, 
to bring trouble upon their adveriary. 

We ſhall next ſay ſomething of their 
language, which our author underſtood 
throughly well. He ſays, it is ſpoken 


no where in the Indian iſlands, nor in any 


other nation but in Ceylon; nor is it un- 
derſtood by the Malabars, who live up- 
on the coaſt of the ſame iſland. It is co- 
pious, ſmooth, and elegant, and, likethe 
French, full of compliment. They have 
12 different titles for women, and near as 
many for the men; and theſe are us'd ac- 
cording to their different rank or quality. 
But if they are to ask any favour of any 
one, they will, 'to flatter them, give 
them titles which they cannot claim; 
but they do it ſo artfully, that it does not 
And they breed their 
children in what they call a polite way of 
ſpeaking, which a rough Exgliſhman would 
call telling of ties. | I wiſh we would en- 
deavour to keep a juſt mean, between 
empty French compliment (which makes 
a chimney-{weeper have the noNouR fo 


eween the be an herb-woman's moſt devoted ſlave, 


Engliſh 
and © 
French 


lan- 


Suages. 


the Engliſh 


and to be raviſb d to have the oN O to 
ſee her, and a thoufand other fulſome ex- 
preſſions, enough to give one a diſguſt at 
the word Honour, in any language) and 
the blunt Eugliſb roughneſs, not much 
different from rudeneſs and ill manners. 
There are many ways of ſhewing Engliſh 
Liberty, without afteCting a booriſh be- 
haviour ; and people may ſhew civility 
to one another, without danger of being 
ſlaves. I would not be thought to re- 
fle& cither upon the Engliſh or French 
nation. I know the people of faſhion, 
in both, are very polite : But, in general, 
I hope, I may be allow'd to ſay, without 
offence to either, that if the generality of 
(Imean thoſe of leſs liberal edu- 
cation) had a quantum ſufficit of French 
manners, and the French (of the ſame 
rank) the ſame quantity of Exglifh plain- 
neſs, they would be two of the beſt bred 
nations in the world. IT beg pardon for 
this digreſſion, which I hope no body 
will take amiſs, becauſe I deſign no af- 
front to either nation by it, but would 
contribute all that I can to make both 
more perfect, altho' I do not pretend to 
be polite myſelf. ] But to return to Cey- 
lon. 
Our author has given us ſeveral of their 
roverbs, and common ways of ſpeaking, 
Bat I do not find any material difference 
between them and our own. For pro- 
verbs being the reſult of experience, are 
much the ſame every where; and if any 


TRAVELLER. 


nation is to be renown'd for ſignificant ex- 
preſſive proverbs, it is Scotland, if they 


were ſomewhat cleaner than they are. 
The learning in this iſland is not of 

great extent. | 

able to read or write, nor have they ſchools 


1 Book II. 


t is not a ſhame not to be Leun. 


imp. 


for it, but thoſe who are taught to write, 


it is by drawing letters upon ſand, thin 
{ſpread upon the ground; - firſt they begin 
to form them with their finger, and after 
they can do that tolerably well, they try 
their art upon Tallipot leaves with an iron 
bodkin. Upon thoſe leaves all their 
books are written, and ſtrung between 2 
boards. The leaves for a book being cut 
about 3 fingers in breadth. They write 
from the left hand to the right, as the 
Europeans. Moſt of their books are ei- 
ther divinity or aſtronomy ; the former of 
which comes under the head of religion; 
of which by and by. | 

They are pretty well skill'd ja aſtro- 
nomy, eſpecially their upper order of 


priefts, ſuch as the king's father former- 


ly mention'd. But, as all the Indian na- 
tions do, they pervert it to judicial aſtro- 
logy, calculating nativities, and telling 
fortunes, which has one unhappy conſe- 
quence, that they make no bones of de- 
ſtroying a child, who, as their prieſts tell 
them, is born under an unlucky planet. 
As'to their magical art, I ſhall only fay, 
that I believe there may be Friar Bacons 
and Dr. Fauſtus's in Ceylon, as there were 
here of old, when a man muſt have lain 
under the odium of having dealt with the 
deyil, becauſe he had the impudence to 
have more ſenſe and learning than his 
betters. 


They divide the 


Aſtrono· 


my. 


year into 365 days, |... 


12 months, 52 weeks, (every week con- f tine. 


liſting of 7 days) as we do, and inſtead of 
our leap year, they begin their year, 
ſometimes upon the 27th of March, and 
ſometimes upon the 28th or 29th. They 
have no clocks, (except the flower for- 
merly mention'd) but the king has a cop- 
per diſh which holds a pint, with a ſmall 
hole in the bottom, which put into a veſ- 
ſel full of water, ſinks gradually as the 


water riſes in it, and when it gocs to the 


bottom, there is one appointed to take 
it out, and ſet it as at firſt, and the di- 
ſtance of time, between its being ſet up- 
on the water, and its ſinking down, is 
call'd a Pay, 3o of which make the day, 
and as many the night; tor their days 
and nights muſt be equal the whole year 
round, by their poſition. | 

As to phylick, they know it not; on- 
ly they are well acquainted with ſuch 
herbs and roots as ſerve for curing wounds, 
and bites or ſtings of yenemous creatures, 
And ſometimes they purge and yomit 
themſelves; every body being his own 
phyſician, Bat they have antidotes a- 


gainſt 


Phyſick, 


pri; 
pie: 


Chap NI. f th Omientas mm. 
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Religion. 


% 


Salmon obferves, \'they fing to the patient 


to keep him'awake,” Which makes Euro- 
ſenns think they cure by conjuration. 


The - religions, of the Chingulays is 
Pagan. But, as the moſt ſenſible men 
of the Heathen world, in all countries, 
believed a ſupreme Deity, paramount to 
all others; ſo the Chingulays profeis to 
worſhip one Supreme Gob, whom they 
call Offa Pella Maupt Dio, or the Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth, and they ac- 
knowledge, that he ſtill rules and governs 
the univerſe. . But as they have not a 


juſt notion of his Omniſcience, they lay, 


that this Supreme Heing governs the 
world by inferior Deities, as their King 
does the provinces by his D:ſſauvas. 

- Theſe inferior deities ate of two ſorts. 
One {ſort are a ſet of kind benevolent gods, 


to mankind, and to reward them 


for yertue; the others are malignant, cru- 


Their idol 
Buddou. 


princi- 


pie x. 


el, ſpiteful beings, authoriz'd by O. 
Fella to puniſh them for their. vices. 
Both theſe they canonize of perſons who 
are ſuppos'd, ſome time or other, to haye 
liv'd in the iſland; the firſt fort of gods 

being ſuch as were vertuous, and tlie o- 
ther the wicked. 

The moſt eſteem'd, of the firſt ſort, 
is Buddou, ſaid to have ſpent moſt of 
his time under the Bogaha tree, for- 
merly mention'd. This Buddou, Riberi- 
us is of opinion, might have been St. 
Thomas the apoſtle, who, by tradition, 
introduc'd the goſpel into the ſouth parts 
of India. For, by the accounts of the 
Chingulays,  Buddou liv'd much about 
the time of the diſperſion: of the firſt 
apoſtles to propagate- Chriſtianity, -» They 
trkewiſe ſay, that he was a ftranger, 
and that he left them, and died on the 
continent. The ſame author ſays, 
that there are ſome remains of the 
Chxiſtian eccleſiaſtical government, ſuch 
as dividing the country into diſtricts, 
ſince call'd dioceſes, with a biſhop over 
each diſtrict. . 

They believe the immortality of the 


Their ſoul, the reſurrection, and a future ſtate, 


the firſt and laſt of which the wiſeſt and 
beſt of heathens always held; 77 being re- 


ſerv'd for our modern, polite Chriſtians, 


to have the privilege of . degrading hit- 
mane nature to a degree below the brutes, 
at leaſt more unhappy than they, as they 
moſt certainly are, if thoſe two funda- 
mental articles muſt be ſtruck out of the 
creed. They are ſtrenuous aſſertors of 
Fate, which we call Predeſtination. They 
are very charitable, and lay aſide a cer- 
tain quantity of rice for the poor, out of 
every meaſure they make uſe of them- 
ſelves. Nor do they ſtint their charity to 
No. X XIV. 3. 


their idols, 
appointed by the Great Creator to do | 


pri | 
[hedTthe blood of any creature, in abſtain- 
ing from eating fleſh. (But this laſt isa ſu- 


to, and 1s only reckon'd a greater degree 
of perfection in one that does) and in ſweep- 
ing under the ſacred tree above-mention'd ; 
nor do they ſhut the vertues of juſtice, tem- 
peance, and chaſtity, out of their liſt. 
Beſides theſe gods, who liv'd upon 


God-Sun, the God Moon. They worſhip 
other planets, altho' they do not give 
them the ſame title. 

They have innumerable temples to 
Of which their old ones 
are of excellent workmanſhip, 
the moderns can no way imitate. The 
Fortugueſes deſaced ſeveral of them, 
which were built of hewen ſtone, with 
many images and figures, in Relie vo, cut 
upon them. The modern temples are on- 
ly built of clay and ſticks, and have no 
windows. 


The idols, or images, ſome of ſilver, 


others of braſs, are monſtrous in ſhape 


and ſize. In ſome temples they are like 
men, with bulls horns and tails. They 
are adorn'd with ſwords, ſpears, arrows, 
bills, and other arms; except Buddou, 
who, being a god of peace, is repreſented 
in a coloflean form of a min, ſitting croſs- 


there are a vaſt many private chapels, 
built by. particular perſons for their own 
devotion, ſome of which are not above 2 
foot ſquare, rais'd ſrom the ground 3 or 4 


pigeon-houſe. In this they put an image 
to repreſent Huddou, with candles or 
lamps lighted round it, and freſh flowers 
put every morning before it, and ſome- 


times victuals. 


Their prieſts are of 3 orders. 1. The 


temples and convents, Which they call 
Vehars, well endow'd with land, which 
yields them a handſome maintenance; 
for they let it at a certain rent, and their 
tenants, as well as they, fit at their caſe, 
all the church lands being exempted from 
all taxes payable to the crown, But all 
of this order have not the ſame authority. 
For, only 3 or 4 are ſuperiors, and the 
reſt are call'd Conni. heir habit is the 
ſame, vig. a yellow garment frora the 


middle down to their feet; ty'd about the 


| waiſt with packthread, and a piece of 


90 the 


umd up in beſtowing liberally to their 
| offering facriflces, in forbearing to 


pererogation, which few of the laity ſtick 


Worſhip 


carth, they worſhip the ſun and moon, of cb: 
as appears from the names they give them, (%. 


. » 
which, Mr. Knox tells ns, import, e 


Temples. 


which 


Images. 


leg'd, with a yellow coat, his hair frizæ ] 


led. and his hands before him, like A 
Woman's. g 


But, beſides the publick temples, 


loot, reſting upon a pillar, like a little 


MS Tho ; Pricfts of 
Tirinanxies, who are all noble, and have 3 


ifferent 
orders. 

J. Tirt- 
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to 


do no Work, not may they touch à WM. 
man, nor drink wine. The eat one meal 
a day, and that fleſh, if preſented to 
them; but they muſt not ſo much as con- 
ſent to the killing any animal. They 


may cat fruit, or herbs, at night or moms 
ing. They may renounce their order at 
pleaſure, which is done only by ſtripping 
off their coat, and throwing it intq a kri- 
ver, and waſhing their whole body; and 
then they may marry. n 
This ſuperior order is held ſo ſacred, 
that the King himſelf cannot puniſh them 
for any crime. At leaſt, it was fo, be- 
fore the Tirinauxi's ſon came to the throne z 
but he taught them, (and juſtly too, if he 
was the right fur king) that no coat ought 
to ſcreen a rebel ; for, when ſome of that 


order join'd the rebels, and, putting off 


their habit, appear'd in arms againft him, 


e king and the Tir imanxit}.” "They | which; toge 


he cut off their heads, to the amazement 
of the yulgar, but with good ſenſe and wiſe 


council, 
conſiderable body of them, turn rebels, they 


— 


any ſet of men in any nation; from the in- 
fluence they have upon the laity, till they 


once come to find out, that worldly in- 


tereſt is the main ſpring of their actions, 
and then they are deſpis'd; but the miſ- 
chief is done. I would not be thought 
to have any inclination to imitate my 
countryman Dr. Gilbert in laying load 
upon the clergy. 1 thank Gov I have 
a greater regard for the order, than to 
give the lcaſt handle to ſuch as have no 
affection for religion to beſpatter them. 


But, as the N of the beſt things 


7s the worſt, a biſhop or prieſt who re- 


nounces his juſt allegiance to his ſovereign ' 
is the execration of mankind, and the 


plague. of a nation; and 1 ſhall neither 
be afraid nor aſhamed to give it under my 
hand at any time, that ſuch do not deſerve 
Kindneſs or reſpect; nor ſhonld I. wonder 
it I faw them under the utmoſt contempt, 
altho' they had by their intereſt eſcap'd 


For, where the clergy, or any 


arc the greateſt trumpeters of ſedition, of 


hanging, But, the excellent doctrine of 


the Church of England, with regard to 
Loyalty, will, for ever, preſerve the cler- 
gy if they live up to it, from any impu- 
tation of this kind; and obliges me to 
make an apology for haying mentioned it. 


After this order, (which belongs pro- 


perly to the idol Buddou, altlio they 
are likewiſe concerned in all the worſhip 


they pay to the ſupreme Gov, as we ſhall] 


thew by and by,) there is 


| 


| 


ther with tlie offerings to the 
idols, they make 1 fhift to liye. They 
thay likewiſe follow other employments; 
and-only attend at the accuſtom'd" hours 
for” orthip, eſperially  wedneſdays and 
rennen 
The third order are the Jaddeſes. Theſe 
are the ptieſts of ill natur d gods, which 
they call Deyautum, and their temples 
Covits, They have no revenues, but live 
as others do. Nor have they any form 
of being ordain'd ; but one that 
is ahle and willing builds a Covit, and be- 
comes prieſts of it. As theſe temples, and 
the prieſts belonging to them, are deſign'd 
for the worſhip of their malignant deities, 
and that the Chingulays belie ye that thoſe 
wicked ſpirits are appointed, by Oſſa Pet 
la, to afflict them; and as people are na- 
turally more given to pray tor averting 
or removing of miſchief, than to give 
thanks for benefits; the Covils are oftener 
viſited than either the /ehars or Dewalls: 
Their common facrifice is a red cock. But 
they do not offer it, but upon condition. 
For, when any one is ſick, or under any 
other affliction, he ſends for the Jadgeſe 
neareſt to him, whoſe' Covil is dedicated 
to the idol he wants to offer to, and pre- 
ſenting the cock to him, they defire him 
to dedicate it to fuch an idol, whom they 
imagine to be the author of their trou- 
ble. The prieſt takes the cock in his 
hand, with an arrow, and tells the idol, 
calling him by his name, that, if he will 
relieve the party aflitted, he 27 have 
that coc, ſacriſiced at his Covil. 
Then the cock is ſuffered to go with 
the reſt of the poltry, till they fee 
the event, and if it happens well, 
the Jaddeſe ſends for his cock. 1 
Their Covils are adorn'd with figures of 
Savage men and all deftroying weapons, 
as being dedicated to the ſpirits of the 
worſt people that they remember or have 
heard to have liv'd among them. And 
the more ' cruel a man has been in his life, 
he has the more worſhipers after death. 
Theſe Jadaeſes pretend to be inſpir'd, 
when people are ſuch fbols as to inquire 
future events, or to as K advice about any 
thing they have to do, the prieſts take 
up ſome weapon or inſtrument belonging 
to the idol, and working themſelves, by 
antic motions, either into a real or pre- 
tended frenzy, they give anſwers, which 
are taken for oracles. | 
But as there arc many of thoſe 


Evil. 
'Genit 


1. Para- 
ker. 


A ſolemn 
proceſſion 


Genii worſhip'd among them, they are at 
a loſs to know which of them is the tor- 
o find out this, they hang a 

ir of ſcizzars upon a bow ſtring, and 
— the. ſtring ſtretch d, rhaps;.. by 


cep 
bending the 
the muſter roll of their malignant, gods, 
and when the ſtring ſhakes. or . vibrates, 
that is, the idol who, muſt have the cock. | 

This puts me in mipd of the vain and 
wicked charm . uſed,,,in; my countty, of 


boy, and then call over 


the giede and the Shears (as they, com-! 
monly call ſciszars) to find out Which, 
of all the perſons nam' d, is the thick, And 
the notion that the common people had 
not long ago, of the certainty of this 
charm, made many guilty perſons confeſs 
and reſtore privately, rather than be ex- 
pos'd by what they beliey'd the infalli- 
ble oracle of Sieve and Shears.) But as 
to our authors ſaying that thole gods of 
theirs us'd to bawl out, and frighten both 
men and beaſts, and that he had heard 
them | himſelf, I ſhall leave the reader 
to conjecture, whether it was the idol 
& his prieſts that made the noiſe, But 
t method they took to ſilence the de- 
vil was to bawl out, in a menacing tone, 
and bid him Be damn'd, or ſome other 
angry expreſſion to that effect. 

ut, beſides their occaſional deyotions, 


and the weekly ones, which were gene- 


rally J/edneſdays and Saturdays, they 
had folemn anniverſary feſtivals. 

The firſt is call'd Paraker, and ſeems 
to be the only devotion they pay to the 
Supreme CREATOR. It is Kept in June 
or July. I ſuppoſe, according as the 
new moon happens, towards the end of 
one, or the beginning of the other, and 
is celebrated in the following manner, at 
Candi. | 
The chief pricſt brings forth a painted 
ſtick, ſet round with ſtreamers, flowers, 
and ribbons, to which all the people bow 
in ſign of > adoration, and offer gifts as 
they think fit; which the prieſt having 
ſent to the temple from whence he came, 
mounts an clephant, with the ſtick over 
his ſhoulder, where he fits with a cloth 
about his mouth, to prevent his breathing 
upon the ſtick, which is the only repre- 
ſentation they make of the Supreme Be- 
iug. | 
The proceſſion begins with 40 or 50 
clephants led along the ſtreets, all hung 
with bells, which gingle as they moye. 
Then follow a number of men dreſs'd up 
in antic garbs, repreſenting the ancient 
race of giants. Theſe dance about after 
the elephants, being interlin'd by a tribe 
of drums, trumpets, and pipers, who 
make muſick proper for the giants dan- 
cing. Then follows the clephant before 
mention'd, with the prieſt who carries the 
ſtick, behind whom, upon the fame cle- 
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ale; oycr_ the, ſtick, and the pricſt's 
'head who holds it upon his ſhonlder. ., As 
attendants, upon the. Great Deity, two 
elephants follow in a breaſt, at a yard di- 
ſta 0. Each of theſe has two prieſts. TW O 
of the four carry the images of two ſubordi- 


1 Bhs. 

over Them. Round theſe three clephants 
are, a multitude of women as finely dreſt 
as they can, who are all cooks, with lon 
whisks to drive away the flies. And af- 
ter_ them a great number of ladies of the 
beſt quality, in their richeſt attire, by 
three. in a rank, having each other by the 
hand, And after them the nobility and 
king's officers, with their attendants and 
ſöldiers. The king us'd to attend this 
proceſſion; but did not while out author 
was there. And it was obſery'd, as he 
lays, that he forbade it in 1664, ſoon 
after which the rebellion happen'd, which 
was look d upon as à judgment for his 
contempt of religion. 

This proceſſion continues from the new 
to the full moon, and is perform'd once 
every. day, and repeated at night, during 
that time; all the ſtreets being adorn'd 
with ſtreamers and enſigns, in the beſt 
manner, hung upon poles, and all illumi- 
nated at night 

But our author tells ns, that a day or 
two before the new moon they have a ſu- 
perſtition, too ridiculous for him to de- 
ſcribe, perform'd with dancing and jug- 
ling, to charm the demons to their Covels, 
leſt they ſhould diſturb the proceſſions. 
They have another feſtival, at the ſull 
moon in November, Which laſts on- 
ly one night, and conſiſts in illuminations, 
hanging lamps (upon the longeſt poles 
they can cut out of the woods) before the 
temples and the King's palace. The poles 
are ſet with lamps from bottom to top. 
This feaſt is call'd Cawrha-Pawjah. 

But their favourite idol Baddou has 
more conſtant worſhip paid him. For, 
{ome or other make preſents to the Ve- 
hars cyery new and full moon, ſuch as 
images of ſilver, braſs, clay, or ſtone, in 
honour of him. And ſometimes they put 
thoſe images in rocks and cayes, and car- 
ry victuals to them at ſuch times. 

But his ſolemn feaſt is at the new 
year, 


and the other two umbrello's 


mountain, or under a tree. All who are 
able to go to the mountain, which they 
call Hammaletta, but the Portugueſes 
aye it the name of Pico d Adamo, or 
Adam's Peak, It is the higheſt mountain 
in the whole iſland, and has, upon the 


Cawrha 
Pawjeh. 


Bud- 


This is not perform'd at any tem- dou”; e 
ple dedicated to him, but at a certain fi. 


The pr int 
of his 


top, the print of a foot; which, our au- foo: 1+ 
thor ſays, they belive to have been made 6n's 
by Buddon, when he went up to heaven; 
and this they worſhip with great deyotion. 
| | This 
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But they who cangot, Witbear rear fem th ip opt | 
neon veniente, go to the mountain; ieh gods and Hy his willingneſs to ſubmit to 
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is in the ſouth part of the ind, R Brent mare cgtional religion,) ſhew'd'\by his 
way. from Candi, make their devotibns at En6dUraging an impoſtor who preach d up 
ttz tree near uon e, ſacked to an Un Hod, ( till he diſcover'd that 

11is tree, Buddou. This tree, "according/to hehe was, under calotr of religion, aiming 
welle flew! over the ſea and i great Pärt Agthe fat royalty) fand from his indulgence to 
e 150 ifland, having leſt its oon fiyſt Nation Chriſtians; in ſeveral parts of his domini- 


„Colon. upon the coalt of Malabar, te ft itlelf] on, ir is. highly. probable,. that if the 
| | 'Portieteſes had not attempted to enflaye 


there., [As Joſeph's houle, or , at leaſt, the Port? 
| B. Virgin's oratory, belonging to it, fer] his cguntxy, the known zeal of the miſſi- 
| moved from Juda to Loretto, to the | onaries for propagating Chriſtianity might 
great edification of Chriſtians, by eaſing] have preyail'd with him to ſubmit to in- 
many of good ſums of pernicious money,] ſtruct ion. As for the Dutch, no body 
and giving others an opportunity hol ever expected that they ſhould convert 
ſome | exetcile,, by travelling a-ſwot, to any nation; their behaviour every where 
pay their devotions to it, ] ] 4 | in the nian ocean being fo very great a 
Ncar this tree, the very individual tree, ſcandal upon Fee that the ſtory 
where 'Budgou reſted 1700. years 50, (as | Which is told of the American, that he 
truly as the chapel of Lyretto is the very World rather go to bell With his anceſtors, 
oratory of the Bleſſed Virgin, and as well than i heaven, tonlive with Spaniards, 
atteſted) temples were built in former} may uſtly have been applied to the Dutch 
times, but are now in ruins. But the and 4 id hy the Indians in Sumatra; Ja- 
worſhippers of Buddou reſort to it, at new | va, the Moluccas, Banda, Amboina, 
year's tide, carrying rice, oyl, cotton, Cey/on, and indeed wherever they have 
and money, to offer to him. And before been: I am ſorry that their behaviour 
the time of beginning their journey, the ſhould have put it out of the power of 
ladies of the higheſt quality ſend their | others to hase perform'd the charitable 
maids, dreſt in their richeſt apparel, to work of converting the Indians. But 1 
beg rice, oyl, and cotton yarn, for him. hope it is not yet too late. I ſhall con- 
And the ladies of inferior rank go about | clude! the account of the religion of Ceylon 
in perſon upon the ſame errand. And with a hearty prayer to Almighty GOD, 
poor people make a little image of this idol, that he. would put it into the hearts of 
which they carry on the palm of their rheſe, in whoſe power it may be, to 440 
hand, to beg with; which procures them | what has been amiſs, in the management 
large alms, the houſe-kcepers adoring the | of the Inviax affairs, and that they 
image, and giving liberally to the carrier, | way ſincerely labour to propagate Chi- 
for which he returns his bleſling in theſe sTIAN KNOWLEDGE, as well as to re- 
terms. Let the bleſſing of the gods and | trjevethe, Engliſh trade, in all their ſet- 
the Buddou go along with you; let your | tlements abroad. 2 
corn ripen, your cattle encreaſe, aud aun As to the marriages in this iſland, we FI 
life be long. | Ihaye, a, very odd account. Our author iges. 
Private But, altho' this miraculous tree at An- repreſents all the women in a very odd 
chapels. norodgburro is the great place of ſtated | light, which I am very unwilling to be- 
worſhip, they, at other times, dedicate'| lieye..,,,.He ſays; they are all whores, 
ſmall chapels at other Bogahah trees, and | which I think is impoſſible in any part of 
ſet up images in them of wood or, metal, | the world. Cuſtom may, in a great mea- 
Andour author obſerves, that when an ar- {ure, take off that ſhame, which reſtrains 
tiſt in wood, or any other matter, is a= | many women from a looſe way of living, 
bout making the image, it may be tols'd | But it cannot be imagined, that, in a 
about his ſhop as a common thing, altho' whole country, there ſhould not be ſome 
it be quite finiſh'd, to the eyes, Which] women who love their husbands, and are 
are always the laſt part done; but as ſoon belov'd by them: And that alone will 
as thoſe are made, as if that gave it an keep them honeſt, if no other conſidera- 
inherent” holineſs, they worſhip it, and tion can. And indeed Maudelſio gives 
carry it with great ſolemnity to the ſhrine. them quite another character. He lays, 
Thoſe chapels arc, in ſome places, | that, altho' they go with their breaſts 
bailt quite round, with booths, leaving a bare, (according to the cuſtom of the 
void ſpace between the tree and the booths, | country) they are very. modeſt both in 
of about 12 foot, for the dancers. Thoſe | their dreſs and converſation, - and are 
booths are made for the ladies, who, go good houſewives. 
thither upon all occaſions, to ice the dan- 


| After having repreſented them as very 
rec 


p. XI. A344 Of;the Oriental faule. 
free of their fleſh; and that with their | ing, they carry it to the neareſt wood, 
patents conſeut, if not command, before | wraptin a linnen cloth, and digging a hole, 
marriage, only with reſtriction, that they | bury it; and a day ot two after, they 
muſt not grant fayours to men beneath | ſend for the prieſt, who ſings ſome hymns, 
their rank. | A conſideration, which ſeems and prays for the ſoul, for which he is 

to obtain in this part of the world, where | well rewarded, becauſe they have had the 

the whore of a man with a high title, art to make them believe, that their de- 

does not ſeem to be degraded, but meets | ceas d friend is treated well or ill, in the 

with ſuperior reſpect from what ſhe could | world of ſpirits, in proportion to their 

have claim'd by being honeſt. ] Our au- | rewarding the prieſts here. | 

thor Mr. Knox ſays, they make a ſort] The bodies of great men are burnt 

of marriage by the mediation. of their upon piles of wood 4 foot high, with ca- 

parents, without any religious. ceremony ; | nopies over the corps, with flags and 

but after the bridegroom ſends; or carries | ſtreamers, according to their Caſt, or 

ſix or ſeven yards of calicoe and. a waiſt- tribe. The King's officers muſt not be 

coat, according to the rank of the per- burnt without an order from court; and 

ſon, they live as man and wife, till one | becauſe that is ſometimes tedious in com- 

of them is tir'd, and then they part | ing, they bowel and-cmbalm the corps, 
With as little ceremony as ſome others do, | and bury it in the floor, taking it up and 

and both provide themſelves of other] burning it, when the king's order comes. 

bed-fellows : And if there be any children | If they have no order, it lies there. 

in the caſe, the males follow the husband, Having thus given the reader as ſuccinct 

(for if our accounts are true we cannot call | an account as we could of the ſubſtance of 

him their father) and the females the mo- | what Mr. Knox and others have told us 

ther, He tells us many other ſtories of of the iſland of Ceylon, we ſhould pro- 

the women in this iſland, which I for- ceed to 

bear to retail from him, becauſe I be- Tux Marvivia ISLANDS. But having 

lieve he was miſinform'd; and I beg par- treated as fully of them, in the voyage of 

don of my female readers for having ſaid | Perard De la Val, * as the ſmall conſe- "tho Ts 

{o much. | | ' QUENCce they are of to trade ſcems to de- p- . 

Their manner of treating their dead is | ſerve, we ſhall not trouble the reader ieq. * 

different according to the rank of the per-| with any further account vf them, but | 

ſoo. The ordinary ſort, after they have | tefer him to the French Voyages, eſpeci- 
waſh'd the corps, and the women have} ally that now mention'd, and the place 
bawl'd over it for a night or two, with | mark'd in the margin, and fo conclude 
their hair looſe, the men ſtanding by ſigh- | this long chapter. 
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CHAT NII. 


Of Torky in As. 
Taken from Purchas, Sandys, T avernier, Thevenot, 
| Salmon, and others. 


HE Turkiſh empire is fo wonder- | ignorance and ſuperſtition, and, which is 
1 * fully extended, by the divine per- more unaccountable, in their unhappy 
mithon, for the puniſhment of wicked | circumſtances, with a ſpirit of enyy, ha- 
Chriſtians, and the ſupine negligence of | tred, and malice, towards one another, 
others, that many, once Aouriſhiog, | Altho' our delign, at preſent, is to con- 
Churches, are now turn'd to Mahometan fine ouriclves to Aſa, yet the Turks ha- 
Moſques, and the countries once blets'd | ving large territories both in Africa and 
with the goſpel in its primitive purity, Europe, as well as in Ala, we ſhall give 
where our. B. Sa viov and his apoſtles the reader a full view of the whole Turk- 
confirm'd the truth of their doctrine by /h dominion in its utmoſt extent, reſervin 
miracles, are now under a miſerable fla- | the particular deſcription of thoſe coun- 
very to the Ottoman power; and, which | tries, ſubject to them, in Africa and Fu- 
is worſe, the Chriſtians, who are ſuffer'd | r9þe, to the ſecond volume of our TRA“V4 
to live among tae Turks, are fo far from | vELLER, which we intend (GOD willing) 
improving by perſecution, as their prede- | to publiſh, as we have done this, withont 
ceſſors, the glorions martyrs of the firſt | any interruption. 


ages, did, that they are over-run with | The Turkiſh Empire. is divided , into 
. OO KITES Shs 9 D | 7 three 
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Diviſen three, parts, with, reſpec} to the 
ef the. of hy Werd, fert Turks, Ih fla, Ke 
— 2 ee eee N 
Jury in Ala, according to Mr. tor 1H 
Turky in Joys Crographical Grammar,,., <0! mer l 
, hends fix. great diviſions, . big. Neha. 
Arabia, Syrias,, Diarbecb, Turcamatuty; 
and Georgia, with the iſlands. WII 
in Africa. Twrky in Africa, according N re 
author, conſiſts of Egypr, part o er an: 
1, and part of | Bxldudgeral,;.; Bu Mr. 
Salmon confines it to Egypt, becauſe, as 
he obſeryes,  altho' the coaſt of Bargary. 
is reckon'd among the Turkiſh dominions, 
the ſeveral princes are independent of the 
Grand. Signor. | WG 
in Eu. Tyrky in Europe is, by Mr. Gordon, 
rope. 


to ſ. 1740 miles. But Mr. Salmon, by 


lar de 


: 


boomt ei 219911 0d 
: 


divided into two claſſes, vis. that part 
of it Which lies north of the Da- 
nuße, comprchending Hungary, Than 
vania, Vallachia, Moldavia, and; Leſſer 
Tartary. And 2. That part of it which 
is ſouth of the Danube, including Roma- 
nia, Bulgaria, Servia, Boſnia, Sclavo- 
nia, Croatia, Dalmatia, and Greece. 
Turky in Aſia, the ſubject of this laſt 
chapter of our firſt volume, comprehends, 
as we ha ve ſaid, fix great diviſions, above- 
nam'd; and lies, according to the Gecgyu- 
phical Grammar, between 12 deg. and 
46 n. latitude ; and between 27 and 60 
deg; of longitude from the meridian of 
London; and is in length from n. e. to 
. w. 2100 miles, and in breadth, from n. 


cutting off the ſouth Arabia from it, 
places the Turkiſh Aſia between 29 and 
45 deg. of latitude, and gives a particu- 

TE iption of Arabia by itſelf, But, 
conſidering that a great part of it is ſub» 
je& to the Turkiſh empire, and a much 
greater under the ſultan's influence, and 
that in the accounts already | giyen of Sir 
Henry Middleton, and other 1840 voy- 
ages to the Red Sea, the moft ſouthern 
parts of it were ſubje& to the Turkiſh go- 
vernment, we ſhall follow Mr. Gordon's 
diviſion of Tur in Aſia, only taking no- 
tice, when we come to Arabia, what 
part of it is ſubject, and what part inde- 


pendent of the Grand Signor. We there- 
fore begin with 


SE CG T3 
Of Nato. 


HERE being, for method's ſake, 
0 a neceſſity of beginning from one of 
the cardinal points, we ſhall, With Mr. 
Gordon, firſt treat of Natolia, as being 
the molt northerly part of the 7urk's do- 
minions in Alia, except Georgia, Which, 
not being entirely ſubject to the Turks, 
we ſhall leave to the laſt. Bas | 


Natolia, call'd Auatolia, from the Greek 


es fitua- 
tion and 
diviſion. * 


he weſt by the Archipelago, or that 
laſtet of iſles which lie between Can 

ſand. and Conflantinople.' Mr. Salmon 
ivides Natolia into 4 parts, vis. Nuto- 

a proper, in the weſtern part of An 
minor; Amaſia towards the northern 
parts; Aladultia towards the caſt, and 
Garmania towards the ſoutn. 

* ee many an- 1. Nato- 

cient kingdoms, vi. Bythinia, Mya, — 


2 


Theis minor, olle, Jonia, Carta, : 
Doris, Lydia, Fhrygia major, Galatia, 
and Paphlagonia. In theſe kingdom#thete 
were many cities famous in the hiſtories 
of; the Greeks and Romans, as alſo in the 
accounts of the primitive church; which 
we ſhall take notice of as we treat of the 
kingdoms and provinces particularly. 

2. Amaſia contains the Galatian Pon- 2. Amaſia 
tus, the . Polemonian Ponths, andthe 
CappadocianPontys. ooo OED 

3.  Aladutia comprehends Cappadotia, Aladu- 

48 , + 2 = 3. u 
and a part of A menia the Leſſer.” 

4. Caramania contains the ancient I. 
cia, Pamphilia, Pyſidia, 'Lycaonia, and 
Cilicia. Of which in order. W 
Natolia proper is the largeſt diſtrict of 
what was anciently the LZefſer Ala, lies 
upon the weſt fide of it, between the 
Euxine or Black fea, along the ſido of the 
Archipelagus, and reaches from north to 
ſouth the whole tract of land between the 
Euxine and Mediterranean ſeas; dividin 
Ala minor almoſt in a ſtrait line, and 
bounded by the ſouth-weſt part of the 
Euxine, the Thracian Boſphorus, or 
Streight of Conſtantinople, the Archipe- 
lago, and. part of the Mediterranean, 
Wi: by the Turks the White Sea. | 
We obſery'd before, that Naorlia pro 
per is divided into 10 parts, which, of 
old, were kingdoms, or large provinces. 
We ſhall here give the geography of them, 
in the cleareſt manner we can, becauſe the 
change of names, . and the inaccuracy of 
maps, make them lefs diſtinguiſhable 
than could be wiſh'd. | 


1. Pontus (to which we ſhall join 
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lia. 


4. Cara- 
mania. 


a | 1. Pontus 
Paphlagonià as a part) was once ſo famous ,,,4 


a kingdom, in Pompey the great's time, Paphla- 
that Mithridates, the King of it, gave bn. 
the Romans a great deal of trouble to 
conquer it. This country lies from the 
middle of the ſouth-coaſt of the Enxine 

ſea as far weſt as Cappadocia, (of which 

we have, in our modern maps, no remains 

to Know it by, but Tocat, the ancient 


word which ſignifies Eaſt, formerly went un- 


Neoceſarea). viz. between that and Bi- 
thynia, not far caſt of the city of Nice. 
This once famous kingdom is bounded on 


the 


4 501 bi Furky, 


che 
9 was 


8 


TRAYELLLE, if vt ſhould pretend to give 
the hiſtory of the Bien Kir donne, 


ti of the T 
Holy \Seripture, 


velling over ſome mountains, after he leſt 
Nice, and then paſſing hy the lake Chaban- 
Gigul, about 10 leagues in circuit. Com- 
ing alterwards to Ada, (without doubt, 
a town in Pantus, by the route he took) 
he found excellent wine, . and other tefreſh- 
ments. The greateſt part of the inhabi- 


rants: were Armeniang. He ſpeaks of 


ſeveral rivers in this country, Well ſtor'd 
with excellent fiſh, one ſort of which is 


ſpeckled like a trout, but of a more deli- 


cate taſte. He ſays it is an excellent foil, 
and produces all things neceſſary for lite. 
The pigeons were as big as hens, and de- 
licious food. Heſaw many, burying places 
of the Turks near the high way, (as their 
manner is) and the ſepulchres of the men 
had a turbant on the top, and thoſe of the 
women a repreſentation of what they wear 
on their heads. $8, 

_ The chief towns in Pontus are Herac- 
lea, now Penderachi,, upon the coaſt, of 
the Black Sea, towards the welt. Ama» 
ſtris, now Semaſtra, farther ealt upon the 
ſame coaſt, at the mouth of the river Par- 
thenius. Claudiopolis, now Caſiromena, 
ſarther up in the country, Lhe towns 
proper to Paphlagonia are Teuthrama, 
now Tripoli upon the coalt, and Szgpe, 
which in former times was the metropolis 
of all the dominions of Mihridates. This 
city is inhabited by none but Turks; for, 
it being a place of ftrength, having a 
double wall and towers quite round it, 
they oblige the Greeks and Jews to live 
in the ſuburbs. - In this city Mithrida- 
tes was born, and bury'd. And there alſo, 
in latter times, the Icſendi, a noble family 
of Turks, having taken it from the Com- 
ven, kept their ground, till they were 
ſubdued by ſultan Mahomet II. It is ſaid 
to have been built by the Mileſiaus, and 
to have continued a free Rate (after the 
Grecian manner). 'till it was taken by 
Pharnaces, king of Pontus, and became 
the metropolis of that kingdom. That 
part of the Pontic dominion, call'd Paph- 
lagonia, is bounded on the caſt by the 


river Halys, and on the weſt by Parthe- 


5 th WARN if Ml 
Baus; the firſt of which rivers is famous 4>\ 
for the cheating ordele piveti'ts G 
* Bythitia, now eall'd Befangil, joins >. Bunt. 
to Pontys ot the well” by che river Fan- n. 
artus, tow. Sangre. From the month 

f that river it runs upon the ſbuth-weſt' 

daf of the Blact Sa to Con antinopie; 
here the Thracjanu Boſphorus (as the 
Rreight of Constantinople was call' of old) 
diy 8 44 a tom Eu qe. From hence 
it Wins 2 ng the coaſt of the Boſphorus, 
Which, with part of the Propontis, 4 
it on the weſt; and is bounded by Phy- 
1a minor and Myſia towards the ſouth. 


It was call'd by ſome writers, as Heylin 


days, the Aan Thracia ; and Metapon- 

tus, for its neighbourhood to Pontus 
'Euxmus and the Pontic kingdom. 

The rivers in this part of Aſia minor, Rivers in 
ate Phillis and Sangri, which diſcharge , 4i- 
their flood into the Euxine or Black Sea; it 
and ,Aſcanins, which runs into the Pro- 
pontis, ſouth from Conſtantinople. 

The chief towns of Bythinia wete, 1. Cistes 
Scutarr, the old Chryſopolis, ſo call'd 
from the tribute of %a minor being 
brought to this town in gold, for their 
maſters, the kings of Pe. This city 
is 725 oppoſite to Conſtantinople, and gar- 
rton'd' by the Turks. 2, Chalcedon, 2. Cha. 
once a famous city, and a colony of the cedon. 
Megarenſes, The ſituation of it was. fo 
pleaſant, not being three miles from Scu- 
tart, that Conſtantine began to build his 
chief ſeat there, till he was induced to fix 
f, Byzantium, as is ſaid, by miracle. 

his city was famous for the IVth general 
council, held there in the year 451; but 
is now a poor village. 3. Nicomedia, Ni 
abont 80 miles ſouth from Chalcedon, f di“ 
towards the Propontis. It had its name 
ſrom Nicamedes, king of Bithynia, and 
was the capital of that kingdom. Here 
ſeveral of the Roman emperors reſided, 
when they happen d to be in 4//a, before 
the building of Conſtantinople, It is ſtill 
a good town, and the place where the 
Turks at the Port have their ſhips built, 
It is built upon a riſing ground, with a 
fraitful, well-water'd plain near it, and 
is well peopled, by Chriſtians, Turks, 
and Jews, who have thcir reſpective 
places of worſhip, and have good trade, 
particularly for ſilk, cotton, and carthen 
and glaſs ware. 4. Libuſſa, moſt remark- 
able for the death of the great Hannibal, 
who being in danger of being baſely given 
up to the Romans by Pruſias, king of 
Bithynia, poiſon'd himſelf at this place. 
This town lies between Nicomedia and 
the river Aſcanins. 5. Pruſa, (now call'd p 
Burſa) built by another Pryſcas, was 
one of the richeſt cities in Natolia, and 
afterwards the refidence of the Turi 
kings, till Mahomet I. remoy'd the conrt 


2 


1. Scutari 


4. Libul- 
la. 


ata. 


to Adrianople. It is about 100 miles 
ear abba fourth 
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Beths of 
Calipſa. 


With niarble, for the cold And för Paths 
and people come 100 miles fot the eaves | 
_  perform'd by them. 

6, Nice. 


terwards Nicaa, from the wife of Lyle 


A di- 
greſſion 
concern- 
ing the 
fir and 
ſecond: 
councils 


of Nice. 


The UNIT&gRs&r SAL | 


Ne of Conſtantin fo. nes t 


mount Utyn but, hie 
well ae RH 


eee 1 
a fodntain belongidg td it. Tie A of 


the country near it 1 
Turty. The famens baths 


not above à mile From BuYſa, - whit 
hot bath muſt be temperd wich 
make people able to bear t. TRA 
different apartments, * Aoor'd n 
S: 
Nun W 
Not far from Burſa is, 6. Nite, (now. 
Inich by the Turks) firſt call'd' Aut gr 
nia, after Aut igoniut, its ſounder; but af. 


\ 


4: 
P 


machits, the moſt renown'd, and the 10 Er, 
eſt ſurvivor of all Alexander's Ca th ON 
who, in the diviſion of his 75 5 
Thrate, both in Europe and , Tor His, 
ſnare. It ſtands on the lake ma by*the- 
rivet Aſcantuc, ſouth-caſt of |Niromedia.+ 
This Was anciently a fine city, "and Was 
aſterwards the reſidence of the Greek em- 
perors, when they were thruſt'our of Cons, 
ro hr e by the Latins. 1t,was' here, 
where the great firſt General Cuuncil Was 
held, under Conſtantine the great, in the 
year 325, | where ſome prie 


have been degraded and excommunicated, 
and their heterodox peryerfions of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures would have been condemn'd, 
as they deſerve, to the flames.” In this 
council, (which was an affembly' of the 
wiſeſt,, moſt learned, and moſt pions bi- 
ſhops, that ever met together in one place, 
ſince the ApoFolic Council of Jeruſalem) 
after allowing Arms a fair hearing, and 
examining the arguments for both ſides of 
the queſtion, they (unanimouſly) decreed, 
that Arins's opinion was falſe and blaſ- 


phemous, and condemn'd him with one 


conſent. And then eftabliſh'd the true 
Chriſtian doctrine of the Dyvinity of 
Cukisr in ſuch terms, as it was not 
poſſible for an Mian to evade; and 
which no man of common honeſty can, 
with a ſafe conſcience, ſubſcribe to, un- 
leſs he believes that CHRIST is GOD 
EQUAL with the FarER. And whoeycr 
does ſubſcribe the dottrine taught, in 
that council, as all who are ordain'd, or 
enjoy any benefice in the church of Eug- 


land, muſt do, and yet do not believe the 


divinity. of the Sox of GOD, in the 
terms of the Council of Nice, not only 
pexjure themſelves at the time they ſub- 
{cribe the articles, but repeat that perjury 
every day,. while they hold any living by 
virtue of that firſt ſubſcription. How 
ſuch perſons, if any ſuch there be, can be 
reckon'd men of honeſty and ſincerity, is 
what J cannot reconcile to the fimplicity 
and integrity of a Chriſtian,” and I dare be 


« ot Dis | 


in”. particular, 


ſembled in the name 


17 


Cue of Nice was as unlike the firſt, as 
Lees right, by the wicked means ſhe- | 


: 


at, 1! us'd to gtaſp at power Which ſhe. was not 
s and others, born to, was inferior ro that of Conſt an- 
much cried up in later days, Would 


fine, and as the vertue of the then biſhops 
was ſhort of that of their predeceſſors. 
But enough of councils. an 
Me haye ſaid that the Cree emperora 
reſided at Nice, after they were diſpoſſeſs d 
of Conſtautinople by the Romans, which 
happen d about the year 1200, and they 


remain'd there till Michael Palzologus, 


ancient city from the Latins, remoy'd 
from Nice to Conſtantinople. But in 
1299, the city of Nice became a prey to 
the Turks. 


fle, notwithſtanding, the diſtance. The 
top of it is always white with ſnow, by 
which the country, a8 ſar as Conſt anti: 
nuple, is ſupply d for cooling their drink. 
But the ſides of the mountain are plenti- 
ſally cover'd with firs, and other timber, 
and the valleys below with excellent fruit 
of different ſorts, and all Kinds of fleſh, 
ſiſn, and fowl, and the ground is fertile, 
and would produce any thing, if it were 
inhabited by a leſs indolent and lazy ge- 
neration. | 


T9; 
AT * 


{prea rs of Flerels, (either privately | or 
pul) Ty) a5 . body, aſs, 

* | Ry SPA ech 
| Theis was another council held at this 
place in. 787, commonly call d the ſecond. 


ef a piece. with the firſt, either for the. 


ſome 60 years after, having recover'd the 


| | Olympus, which lies near tlie two cities ,, 
ir | 5 une 
laſt nam' d, towards the ſouth, is of ſuch Olym- 
a heighth, that it is ſeen at Conſtant iuo- Fus. 


This kingdom of Bithynia was in RY king- 


flouriſhing ſtate in the time of Fhilip of dom of 


Macedon, father of Alexander. Nor was Bithynia. 


ie conquer'd, lays Heylin, by Alexander 
himſelf, as lying out of his road to Per ſia. 
Bur I cannot agree to this opinion, be- 
cauſe 4rrian ſays expreſsly, that Alex- 


landing 


ander was at Ilium, or Troy, at his firſt 


4116p rey B at N 
e e e Rr 


We 11s — hall 
in the, recs he Per 


nd. to. determine the AO. 
- IH. | Belides rhip 177 chere were ſe- 
that "aſter 135 ad | 
2 ſant 55 'he "turn" 175 Fs 


vergl * 11 
7 arm ward of 75 * 28 
, "as he coul hot tha h bus a army Hand. —— 2 2 
ki Su Mn Seb, Yay nee he. Pergamus-are both 
5 of Bithyn an, 5 Teſtament; and t 
ir "cſeap'd His" dotice. 75 3 3 


; Ya churches, , fret 
895 tie made eg govetngr" J. © Pa 3 als, and & 3 — lie — of, | . Koz 
of Aſia minor WHIch' 


2 
ſibmirte 172 Sia „ and, reach, to the — and 
tet the defeat given "the Perf als Pr 1125 ee White Seay, $all'd 3 Jonia. 
nic, add does not Ay Pay thing 155 1 „The eities in Talis ate, 
Birbywians bolding but. But, be tha 


AM inn, Cuma, 2 Pbocga. 
as it will,” Bie, Was 4 Kitigdom lon f. of of 


Jonia are, eg Aa gomene, 
aſter chat and made Alliance 105 the | 1 en, and Epbeſus. © The laſt of — 4 
Romans in Miri es tie, Ni- Vit 


4a ' a very glor ous city and par 
coeds," the font, the tin gere Brig cula 95 „ pa 


y remarkable for the famous temp 
ſias, vin; been dep ted ef his Kingdom 40 Dia one of the wonders of the world. 


by Mithridates, 1 or; d b. the Ts as 4/4 et of the Ramam Aſia, 
ae and became their vaſlal, 1 05 it Alt 5 


e of Hh firſt biſhops ſeats in it, 
ſucceffor of the ſame name, with the ad- Ting 75 185 fix'd thæte by St. 
janck of Philometer, dy igt without Tue, — Frote- an epiſtle ta 
bequearh'd his Ligdecd to the. 2 the fo. 7 that cityy Which, makes 
and Pontus having been Eonuer 4 before, |! a art of the canon of the New Teſtament. 
they jon d Bir to i, and ace them] But it js dow in ies. 
two together x" Roma ptovitce,” Which | 


at we haye too great intereſt in the 
fell to the ſhare of the Eaffers Eperar, trade of Smyrna, to paſs by. without. A | 
and at laſt to the (13 | particular regard. ut 70 a ent 


3. The Leſſe, PH go lies 1 5 N Tavernjer. lays, this city lies in 38 deg. Smyrna. 
3. Phry- Bibynin along the ehe go, Th 45 min. lat... right, over againſt, the iſland 
2 a leſvint” being ene ry the ate” by bio,” AN Aol oqually diſtant from 

| ene and part of Bithynia : : 94 7 and; 4c, the firſt to the ſouth, * 

the eaſt, with 5 , Which divides it. the, other , to the caſt of Gry, 1. 


from the Greater Phy in; on the tn Nt city, another, of St, John's ehurches, 
by Holis; "and on the welt by the Abi bur author 12150 „ Was - built» like an 
re! 


This" province Was ſamous for hayi 8 at the. gpper part of which, — to be | 
had the celobrated city of Troy in it, the 


{cen the ruins of many magnificent build. 
Troy. conqueſt of which by the Greeks has VS dings. There were the remains likewiſe 


eterniꝛ d by the two beſt ps oots that cver | of a great caſfle, and of an amphitheatre, 
wrote, beſides many other iftotians who | where it is ſaid St. Folycarp the worthy 
have mention'd it. This city ſtood about biſhop of this gity, Was expos'd to fight 
the middle oſ Phrygia minor, taken from, with lions. But it run the ſame fate with 
ſouth to north, placed, in "Mitt 8 map, in Titus 8 amphitheatre at Rome, being de- 
lat. 39, ar the mouth of the tithe} Kas ſtroy'd, to build a fort, to command the 
mander, (likewiſc call'd Vuhah which | river; a, more neceſſary work than builds 
tak ing its riſe from mount Ida, runs, thro' lg a palace, which was rear'd at Rome, 
Myſia, and empties itſelf in the Arthipelp-, | gpon the ruins of the fineſt building a 
go at S7gw2im, the port town of Troy, which | the, Kind in the World. 
was a little farther up the river. We hall Towards the ſea there was a condi 
not give a long hiſtory of this famous city, | town, in our author's time, Mains for 
nor of the people who maintain'd a ten "the moſt part by Chriſtians, many of 
years war age inſt the power of Greece, | whom were Haube, which is the name 
for the fake of a fair lady, that lik'd her | the Tar ks give to all Ezropeans.  Heſays 
gallant better than her husband; w hich there were reckon'd 90,000 fouls in Sayre: 
oſten happens without making ſuch terri- na when he was there; of yyhich two 
ble deſolation. We ſhall therefore only thirds, were Turks, $060 Armenians, 
fay, that after this long ſiege, the Greeks | 15,000 Gieeks, 6009 Jean, and ſeveral 
burn'd Troy, which continued in Tins, French, Ttalians, and other European 
till Aexauder's expedition againſt the "traders, each of which has their own; con- 
Perſians, when he began to repair it; but ſal. "Our. author, lays, proviſions were: 
as he died ſoon after,” the ctiy, begun by | very cheap at Smyrna; but the work»: 
him, was finith'd - by Lyſmachus, and thing Was their being plagucd with eaithi="4. 
call'd by him Troas Alexanari,” altho quake, and unwhalſome heats; and there 


ſome ſay - pad s Troy is 4 miles di- Is ſcarce a year paſſes without a plague, 
No. XXIV. 5 9E 
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"Provi 7 5 ogether 


Een. jn has the | 
Steal the ort. Lhe chief 5 57 at 
Ane, now 'Palotſehia,. the birth 
place e, . ear the 
je mda \ Liathin: ; nd verel Week 
not to ar pr DS 
c "BY ty 0, ones u great kingdom, un 
n was'? 
22 but very "KO ol Re tO der Cre 155 Vu chen got the ber 1 
d low, With clay Walls, for fear of Him. Was likewiſe call'd Free 
ſuch another earthquake, 'But the . {jv fwirxful eduptty 9 * yh by the ri- 
houſes, and the publick inne, andoth 2323 attolus, 997577357 and 
publick buildings, look tolerabl ly "well; Meanider.. has Phrygia. azor. on. t 


8 N Nw 14 . 
. A Die: 
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| be] 5 
12 
Trade 
of 5 it. 


8. Doris. 


thoſe of the Eu li 

2 1 My, 6 
The port is one of the Wot commodi- 
ous in the Levant, capable of con rhe 

a great fleet, and they 2 ſeldom Without 
100 of Aiffercnca nations in ir. T 
city at preſent is not . 4 miles md c 5 
cuit, the Frant rect, lying towards the 
ſhore; all inhabited by 2505 ean Chriſti- 
ans. The ſtreets are Lide a all ſorts 
of Alan and European goods expos d to 
ſale, as if the Whole city were one Conti 
nued Bazar, or fair. * 

There are 17 Moſq 


ues, tW o e 
churches, one Armenian church, "an J'S, 


ſynagogues, three Latin convents,” VIS, | 
eſuites,” and Franciſcans of different or- 
ders. In this city feſides an archbiſhop, 
of the Greet, and a biſhop of the Latin 
church, who is ſupported by a oſſon 
from Rome. The Engliſh and Dutch, 
have their own chaplains in their different 
factories. 1 

The chief trade of this place is fk, 
brought by the Armenians out of 
Perſia; Camblet yarn,” and wrought 
camblet, which come from e | 
town in Galatia* ; twiſted cotton ; skins 
and cordovans of different colours, cali- 
coes white and blue, tapeſtries, quilted 
coverlets, ſoap, rhubarb, galls, valancde ; 
ſcammony, and opium. The caravans, 
which carry theſe goods come in February, 
June, and October, and depart as ſoon as 
they have diſpos'd of them. 


The country about Smyrna is pleaſant, 


being full of vines, and other fruit trees, 
and there is a great plenty of game. 


6. Doris is contiguous to Jonfa, upon 
the Zgeancoaft, of which we ſhall oply 


reſidence of a Turkiſh Baſſau. Halicar- 


Fo 2 famous of old, for the wonderful 
auſoleum built by Q. Atemiſia for her. 
husband, from Whole name Mauſolus, all. 


great tombs have been ſince call'd Mau- 


ſolenms. This city has been, alfo feſpected 


as being the birth-place of the great hiſto- 
rians Herodotus and Dyoniſius. 


— 
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on the ſouth; 


| 
4 
5 
+. 


eat, with 1 part of mount N + 
"| bounded. on the ſouth with 13 
2 


ae part 
Phrygia os inpr.. © 
Lhe chief cities of 4 were, 1. Na 
dis," the Metropolis of the kingdom. before. 
Lube? . it. This city ſtood on 
th ſides o *Patfolus, and *. famous. 
for being the reſidence of Glut, and 22 
being taken by. ris, and terwatds b 


{wb Greciant; but more 2 bei anc. c 
Joss ſeren chutches of th 
another 5 


„1 


biladelpbia,' near Cayſtrus,. 
them, honour'd with, th dignity; of me- 
tropolitan, as. appears from Euſtathius 80 


ſubſeription i in the council of Canſt anti no- N 


E. J. Thyatira, © alſo. one of the ſeven 
2 Fe e Hermus.. 4. La- 
odicea, the lukewarm church, upon the 
confines of Lydia eaſt ward, belong d to 
this Nee 'rill i autine join d it to 
| Phrgia Major. N upon the 
Meanaer, And, 6. Magneſia near. 
lus,” near which Th Antiochus fon, 
memorable battle with the Romanus, and 
was beaten; by which he loſt all ' Aſia: on. 
this ſide ©Zawrus. Dr. Heylin likewiſe | 
places Trallis in this province, to the peo-. 
ple of which city S St.  tynatins. addreſs d 
one of his lettefs. 


9. Phrygia Major, an inland r 


| and My/ia. on the weſt, part of Bythinia 
and Pomtus on the north; and Galatia 
on the caſt, This country, ſays Heylin, 
was the moſt cffeminate, luxurious country 
in Aa. This kingdom was ſubdued by 


the kings of Lydia, and fell with them 
lay, thatthe chief tovens are Mudus, the | 


into the hands of the Perſians ; and all 
this country, together with many others, 


diſſolvd by Alexander. It was a fine 
country, and would be ſoftill 
in good hands, being water'd by the ri-, 
yers Santarius, Hermns, Meanaer, and 


Marſyas. 


There | 


The chief cities . Gordium, ſa- 


mous 


made up that great monarchy, ſo quickly 


if it were . 


Sypt-_ 
47 


of Natoli as well as Lydia, has Lydia ? gia A 
rt of the Leſſer Phrygia jor. 


Cities 


of it. 


den 


the, temple. of vll in n 
to, be z Fun that be who ſhoeld 
tie it ſhquld be\maſtercot A. 

der, attempting it in vain, to the ſhorts | A 
ethod, cutting it aſunger with his 
word. 2, Cot cum NOW; Chutaie,: the 
ſcar 5 the Tun tiſb Kale befpre they got 


u 
pF : 
- LO hs 


13 Europe, an 
- OOH eres, OT e of. Natalia. 13 
Ae 1150 the conflux of the Mean 


7 and Coloſen ta\whoſe 
512 its 13 Os bebe his epiſt le. 


riopolts, and others, men ion d by Heylin; 
but nothing material is {aid about them: 


We ſhall therefore, proceed to the laſt pro- 


vince, mention g under 


Natalia Fate; 


Vit. as 9! 4 | 
10. Gala- 10. Calatia. 1 has? Pa ona on 
tn. the north, Cappadacia on the ea 


Ham- 


pbilig on the ſduth, and Phrgia Major 
on. the weſt. - This province Wag a mix- 


tüte, according to | Heylin, of Cauls and ; 


A Ja2ky; 47 Alla NN : 


the refidenes. of the | thets; 


ſides er opolis, . Prympeſia, and Taber 


that 


ut N eity they havr a 


its founder. Gor dine, whohaviag 8 
1. s keel chaſer bird Wen pureſt, white and the 
ing ia, ties the tacklings of his fineſt. f any in 


ad n a manner that it ond not 
| de again, and having. 1 gum it to 


1 world, Which 
e With * ny the camel, for their 
they make great profit, - 

bes 1 is lo. peculiar, to the | 


- | godta are 780 mien 0H they ne 
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3 ee towns beſides 
were, „ Heſiuus, 3. Terme, from the 
hot baths. gear it. Tieylin names ſome o- 

but as there i 18 nothing remarkable 
he: Haid of them, we paſs them by 
is province is ſaid to have been con- 
quer'd by. the poſterity of - thoſe who con- 
due Nome ander Brennns,' and were: 
heaten out of it by Camillus; aſter which. 
they hover'd about Greece; and a part of 


2 di the Helle ſpout, and Nd 
| Fun and ſettled in this country, 
Ag; rom them Gallo-Cræcia, as has 
King obſery'd already. But loſing their 
natural courage, or rather fierceneſs, with 
the luxury of Aa, their neighbours, 
ho were afraid of them at firſt, made no 
account of them; and having aſſiſted Au- 
ioc hus againſt the Romans, Manlius ſell 


Greeli, and therefore call d Ca Gre upon them, and brought them to be ſub- 
cia, or Græco-Gallia. The rivets Hays, j<& to the ſenate, but under their own 


Sangar ius, and ſome e run ig 
this country. 
ene, The chief cities are, 1, ee now 
Ancyra. Angouri, once the metropolis of the pro- 
vince, and had two councils held in the 
4th century. Near this city Pompey: 
gaye Mithridates a ſignal defeat. nd | 
here likewiſe Tamerlane defeated Baj a- 
Set. It is now the chief place for y og 
niſhing Smyrna with camlets. I $6 
are glorious ruins, to be ſcen here of the 
magflificence, in all appearance, of the: 
Romans, by part of an inſcription ſtill re- 
maining, in honour of the emperor Julian. 
Altho', conſidering the beauty of the 


King; and afterwards they took Pompey's 
part againſt Ceſar, and were madea Roman. 
baby in Auguſtur's time, and added to 
2 part of Fontur; but that was alter d by 
Conſtant ine, and Galatia was divided into 
Galatia. Prima and Galatia Salutaris, 
hen the baths formerly mention d. 

The ſecond great diviſionof Auatolia, or . eg 
Ns is Amaſia, of which, altho' di- 
Rind from any part of Pontus or Galatia 
yet mention d, it is not eaſy to fix the bounds, 
conſidering the confuſion of names. How- 
eVaty we ſhall make it as plain as we can. 

Amaſia is that part of Aſia minor 
which runs, along the Black Sea, caft- 


other N of Aſia under the, Arian] Ward from the Pontus before deſcrib'd, 


and Perſian monarchies, it is not to be 
thought, that all the grandeur, of the caſt 
was , owing to the Romans; but rather 
that they did there, as in Creece, ſtrip; 


to the utmoſt extent of the ſea that way, 

and ſouthward along the river Euphrates, 
and that of Thermodoon on the caſt, and 
Paphlagonia and Galatia on the weſt, to 


the cities of Aſia of their figeſt ornaments, | about balf tlie diſtance between the Euxine ö 


to beauti Nome and Conſtaut le. 
Here are 75 to be ſeen HO kei 
mud walls, pieces of * porphiry and 
jaſper, which ſhew capitalz, baſes, and 
architraycs, . of curious and icgular archi- 
tecture. And the caſtle of Angonrt 15 ſur- 
rounded, to this day, with a cripple, wall 
of white marble, _ interlaced with Perpiry, 


and Agean ſeas. So that ifall Auatolia were 
cut into four ſquares by a line drawn thro? 
the middle of the ſouth coaſt of the Euxine 
to the MÆgean ſea, and another line croſſing 
that at right angles, in the middle, Which 
would come pretty near Pergamos it 
might be ſaid, that Natalia proper, al- 
ready deſcrib'd, takes in two of the 


and other hard ſtones. g ſquares, VIS. the n. w. and ſ. w. and that 
This city is inhabited by ke 4 — Amaſis, fills up the third ſquare, vie \ 
meniaus, and Greeks. There are 7 Ars that to the north-caft. cut 


meniau churches, and two for the Greeks. 
The caravans make zo days from hence 


to Smyrna, with the camlets, and other] 


| 8999s, Which ey carry thither, . We 


| Its Lis divided (according to the diſtribu- 
tion .of the Leſſer Aſia by. the Greek em- Ihe 0;v;- 
rors, aſter the diviſion of the Roman ſion of it. 
empire) i into three Es, all which W 
cen 


country to, Aneyra, chat if the ſame | . 


Galant. 
cus. 


1 = 


N 
* n khn. c 
e between 5 5 
Geurgia, fabuloidly re ported to 
the e Amazons,” Fi. | 
Curtius tells tuch wonders wit 


Armenia minor, and òù the eſt wit 


} len 
M 22 jr ti « which ha from, ! 
dhe eig "Nevcefaria; and e 
courſe at Amuſia, falls inte tte fea, to 
caſt oſ Sin meren tig 
Fawvernier ded not name theilri ver.” 
Themiſcira,-now Lerio, a to upon 


ecaſtwWard of Ama ſin. 


2. Pontus 
Polemo- 
niacus. 


of it is the place where theyimagi 


the dom inion of their heroine, Thale 
The chief cities of this province are, 
cities. Ticat, the capital of the province, 
ſeat of a'Beg 


and the country» about it for above 


miles moſt 
men, Who are Chriſtians. 


the ports of the Mediterranean and 
Canſtuntiuople; as alſo Turky 


arbequir. 


length, and three leagues broad, 
pleaſant river running thro” it, along 


are many fair villages. 


gallery near it, all bewn out of a ver 


aus (V ho always make up the major 


the place of St. Chryſoſtom' s reſidence, 


ang in his rutnahce of Alevapler's, upes 
dition in Aſia) on the ſouth with p e gteat xtade! and: proviſions are 1carce. 


Intim ; 219% 6) JUOOL 5. 7 56 


1 1 N in this pfoyi 
V e tom got 8 
* 


ſea coaſt; 3. Co mana, about W. miles 


8 war 
2. Pontus Polemonitcis; ect 3 
off the Galaticus, along the N of Ther- 
and a part of Eupbratm N Light 
matzons were fabled to haye been, iel 
nis 


Ik is well inhabited 
by Turks,” Armeniaus, Greet, and Jews, 


peopled with Armenian trade 
This is a town” 
of great trade, eſpecially for copper veſ- 
ſels made by the Armenians, and ſent to 


leather, 
made of goat's skin; and the blac skins of 
Tocat axe as famous as the red ones of Di- 
Uponthe north fide of the city 
there is à fine plain of ſourſcore miles in 


with a 
ſides of which, Mr. Tavernier' ſays, there 


The ſame author tells us of a ole 
within two leagues of Totat where there 
is a chamber, a bed, and table, with a ſmall 
hard ir 
rock; Near This 1 is a town'call'd Chark- 
ltequer,' Where the caravan ſtays two or 
thee; days, upon pretence of the Chriſti- 
part 
of the caravan) going to pay their devo- 
tions-to'this rock, which tradition makes 


du- 
ring his baniſnment, and.to ha qe been dug 


. ache From Pontus 
4 
ogra, by Which it is . 


18 2 Hows 5 


a ing Ar me- 
Finke”: f Sea on 
city of this pro- 
icon 5 ich ſtands near This 
ohe Euin- ſoa 
8 not Well 1125 
en Fe 

— 9 grove. It ie Ablace of 85 


It 
15:mo{tfamous for having been the "4 01 
the-Comrmert, a Chl one of Whom 
nam d Mlevbs . takeh 1 poſſeſſion of 
it, hen the Latinibs Rook Coen 2700 ble, 
in the begining, - of the XIIIth . 

ept up t 26 dignity of-cmperar it du- 
55 hi life; and by pon Fs hm. 
did\tbe ſame for! 2 505 and took the 
enipprors of 'Trepieend, til +4 
1 . empire ſell together,” in 1460, 
the arms of, Mahn TE Hthamed the 
Who put the em peru peru David Cum 

death? This Was à fme W. 
hen under its own kings of” Pontus; bu * 

U now neglected by the. lazy Tf. 

1 he, third great di tiſſon of Anatolia | is 
f Hadulin, - agen! is The Cafpadicia of. 
dhe ancients. "Tt is bounded by Am 
„en the north; by part of the tWw]ꝓ Ame 
and son the caſt: by Licaonts' and part of 

enia minor on the fotith; "and Gala-_ 
i on the weft, | The chief tivers in this Rivers: 

"province ate, 1. Hag, "and 2. Tris, * 

ich tun hre this country and Amaſie, 

empty themſelves in the Black Sec; 5 
4. Melus, ot Lima," which, taking its 

te in Galatia, paſſes, in un eaſtern courſe, . 
ale the ſouth parts of Cappacecia, and 
alls into Euphrates. N. K 

| This country was, with many others f 
f Aſia Minor, ſubject to Crœſar king 
ty Hay N ſulfill'd the 0b 4 

ful oracle; "1n\#eftroxing u mighty army 

Fa Paſſing Halys, but, Bios. > his x4 
terpretation of it, it was his own "army, 

J not that of Gyras; this territory, 
With all the reſt of his dominions, be- 
came 7 to that conqueriag monarch, 
and, as Heylin ſays, was, by him, given 
to Phay naces a noble Perſian, who mar- 
ried his fiſter ; and poſſeſs d by his poſte- 
rity, in vaſſalage to the crown of Per- 
{ia to Alexander's time; after whoſe 
ath it, was. ſciz'd by Peridicas, but ſoon 
ter tecover'd by one of Pharnaces's de- 
cndaats, and continued in that family. 

With a mort interruption by Mithridates, 

ill it became a Roman province, in Tibe- 
7148's time, and ſo continued to the time 


that 


"Belo 


S 


* 


the 


Ge Ala- 
delia. 


40 


to 


the 


, 


' : & «4 L ' © IO £8 $01 89020 
hat Ihe. Treboind empire! was" refed, þ Jidns* Joe bir fleet hall Fütten the 
has been aid, and with ir fell itte the Viecher yr Ack prepar'd to geveiye their 
Hands of-Mabomet. 1201 17 09997 | Fennrrytiigh® den ars. 

The chief cities of this 
Cities, . Geſarea, the metropolis of it urider 


* 


tr 


Chap XII. ata "Of Tatky"® N Aa I 


province ark; 
Romans, Which is Kill à conſiderable 


_Metita, near Euphrates,” now the ſeat of 


— 


a Beg lerbeg . 3. Mr, upon the bot- 


+  , ders of Armenia. Ilylin faes Teveral 
cthers; but as his diviſion of provinces, is 
not always the ſame with ours, And as 
many of the old cities are quite deſtroy d, 

ve ſhall not trouble the reader with Hard Mediterranean, farther caſt. 


* 


IV. Cara- 


mania, 


Irs divi- 


jon . 
Gaia 


Cities. 


2. Lycao- 


nia. 


3. Pam- 
Thilia. 


names; except ſuch as ha ve been Known] LY lies weſtward of Pamp hilia; and 


by ſome memorable occurrence mentioti d | 
at, of Hear them, 5/1145 415; PAR y 
he laſt great diviſion of Aunutoliu is 


IV. Caramauia, which conſiſts of the an- 


cient Pyſidia, and Lycaonin, Pamphilia, 
Lyciay and Cilija . 
Pyſidia lies to the ſouth of Aladulia, 


. 


baving Lycaonza on the eaſt; Pamphilia 


and à part of Cilicia on the ſotith, and 
Phrygia major om the weſt. This coun- 
try has a great character from Liey as 
to its fruitfulneſs, being one fertile plain, 
ſurrounded with mountains. 
The chief cities of this province were, 
1. Ant ioch, the city where St. Paul 
preach'd. Acts XIII. 14. It is caltd 
Antioch in Piſidia, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the great Antioch in Syria, 2. Sagalaſ- 
ſus, on the n. w, part of the province. 
3. Termeſſus, in the ſtreights of the moun- 
tains; beſides ſeveral others. Y 
.. Lycaonia, is likewiſe bounded on the 
north with Aladulia, or Cappadocia ; on 
the cait with Armenia minor, and a part 
of mount Taurus; on the ſouth and weſt 
with Pamphilia and Py/iara. Its chief 
cities, are 1. Lyſtra, 2. Derbe, 3. Itom- 
um, now Cogui; all mention'd in the A4 
al tbe elles. Ude EY 
Pampbilia lies ſouth of Pyſidia, from 
which it is ſeparated, ſays Heylin, by 
mount Taurus. It has Cilicia on the 
caſt; the Mediterranean, or Agens ſea. 
on the ſouth; and Jycia on the welt. 
This country is mountainous towards 
the north; for Taurus runs quite thro' it; 
from whence they have great plenty of 
goats, from which they get hair to make 
camlets, altho' it is inferior to that above- 
mention'd. Towards the fea it is a fine 
country. In this plain, near the river 
Eurimedon, the famous Miltiages defeated 
the Perſians, by an ingenious ſtratagem; 
for, having, the ſame day, firſt beaten 
their fleet, he cloth'd his Athenians in 
the Perſian habit, finding prifoners enow 
on board for that purpoſe; and failing up 
the river with Teras colours, the He- 


„No., XXIV. 6. 


town, It was anciently call'd* lazach, 1 The chief cities of this province are, t. 
and now. Haiſur. It had the mme of ftb1;4; now Satally, upon the Ahgran 
2 20 Ceſaren * 


n from Tiberius; he echlarg d it fea, Which runs up into the land, and forms l. 
Jn, Aigaſtas's 


reigns 2. Marat, the old A gulph of that name in our maps. This 


: - 
„ A DP 


1 


"= 
7 
Wuntrymen with open arms. But MII- 
Mes quickty Wiecciv'd t em, to their 


ewig Yettroy ing their army, and taking 


Ape them priſoners. 


Ciries (3 


Pamphi- 


ton 8 famous for tapeſtry, and is the 
Tame Where St. Paul and St. jog 
preach d the goſpel. 2. Perga, a town 
upon the river Ceſtrius, likewiſe nam'd in 
the courle of St. Paul's travels. 3. Can- 
aator, or Syda, upon the ſamę coaſt of the 


. Lycia, 
is bounded by the ſame ſea on the ſouth, Er 
by C- on the weſt, and by a part of 
2s and Phrygia on the north; clos'd 
in on three ſides by mount Taurus, which 
it has on the caſt and north, and part of 


| the weft. This mountain has its riſe in 


this province, beginning at the gulph op- 
poſite to the iſland of Rhodes, and running 
thro" Lycia, Pamphilia, Cilicia, and as 
far as the Judian occan, altho' it is call'd | 
by other names, according to the countries 
it paſſes through. This ſmall province 
might be as fruitful as ever, if the Turks 
were induftrious. | | 

The chief towns of it are, 1. Myra, Cie, in 
mention d in St. Paul's voyage to Rome. 
2. Telmeſſus, by which Alexander paſs'd 
in his march towards Darius. 3. Pata- 
7a; and many others. It was ſaid to 
have ſixty in all. But Time and Chance 
have level'd them. hope? 

Cilicia is the leaſt of the provinces of ;. Cil'cia 
Caramania, altho'“ once a flouriſhing 
Kingdom, as many others in Alia minor 
were in the reign of Auguſius. It lies to 
the eaſt of Pamphilia, and extends along 
the Mediterranean for near 250 miles, to 
the borders of $yr74; but is not above 53 
miles broad towards the north. The caſt- 
ern part of this proyince is a fine country, 
anciently call'd Clicia Campeſiris ; but 
the weſtern is ſtony. | Mr. Simon gives 
the very reverle account of it, maki 
the eaſtern part the worſt, But, as Hey- 
lin lays, the weſtern part was call'd, of 
old, Cilicia aſperts, or the Rongh Cilicia, 
do not know but it may be an error of 
the preſs in Salon, as 1 have found a 
great many, as well as in my own.] 

The rivers in this province ate, 1. 5. 
rams, now. Mamiſtra, which takes its 
rite from the north fide of Taurus, and 
running along the fide of it at a paſlage 
where it found vent, falls into the yalley 
at a caſcade with noiſe like thunder. 2. 
Orymagens. 3. Calec aduus. 4. dus. 

Iheic were mamy cities in this province, 


Lycla. 


the chief of which were, /., Selericia, 


9. F Philadele 


1 


ba. 


Cilicia. ooh 


Ca fa. 


-— PEE to the continent in Little Turta- 


_ thets e it mote properly 10 97 5 "we! 


leaving the. Levant iſlands to cloſe this 


entirely under the Ottoman dominion; 
for one part of them is govermd by 'a 


and by Nogays and Hor 75 who dell 


bis, Jen, ett” 
dne won aid! 1 
Farſus, , = 

e Paus nativity 

1 ark able for. the battle fought 11 

in Which Alexander defeated: arik ius BY | 

ade-aall his, family , iſoners. To 

Andr in Cilicia; b 


{hall rake no notice of it here. 

0 40. 0 begun the deſcript ion 'of A; 
in Al from the north, we 1517 ve ati 
OY in the ſame method, of ic other 


e we. proceed to Syria and Arabia, 
firſt volume. And therefore, withos | 
following the order of our firſt divifion,! 
taken from Mr. Gordon's grammar, 8 | 
tha} W to 


The: g peer eld et ken, 
c Pow, 


| £0! Eitrope and the 90870 
niſh c antinople 
rovinces, of that overgrown dominion, 


een 


0 the ſouth weſt * of une 
Pirate 


care 
ſt, isa etry oft tue falt hams." 
confifting® of about 456060 Hoults, it the 


teſt part inhabited by Mabumeras 
wk and Tarthry, and the" reſt Greet | 
1d Aimenian Chitiftitins.” They drive 
reat trade in that city for dried fiſh" bd 
eat, which they have from the Polar 
whtis) wich waſhes" the peninfülz bes. 
be n thleaſt ſide, not #bove' 30 Miles 
ſrom this city. Tbeſt they tranſport in- 

as allo they far. 

h. corn, Git "and 
trer; {the laſt of which is che beſt * 
MH, 104 WIQTY - DIY TI6H] „ blog Al 
Our Ace, havitis hi a hvrt kay 

t the eity of Caffa,” coated ö 
% upon the ſame cbaſt, Where the 
— warer, let into pits, is congealed to — ; 


14A 


eg k G . I. e 
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LI Ho“ we mention | theſe pro- 

| vinces as parts of Turi, it muſt dot 
e underſtood, that theſe countries ate 


prince of its own; and another is ſubject 
to Perſia; and ſome parts are ſometimes 


under the dominion of the Turi, and | 


ſometimes of the Per/ians. But, as the 
beſt account, we have met with, of theſe 
kingdoms, or provinces, is to be found in 
Che, Ain s travels into Perfia, we mall 
abridge them, as far as they relate to our 
preſent pu rpoſe. 

This French gentleman being at Con- 


ſtantinofle in 1672, a quarrel, Which 
happen 


the French ambaſſador, determin'd him 
to change his reſolution of going to 
Perſia by the caravan, and fo he em- 
bark'd on the Thracian Boſphorus, a 
{mall tract of ſea, not above two miles 
broad, between the Propontis and the 
Black Sea, and is about 15 miles long. 
This trip is the pleaſanteſt in the world, 
in fair weather, from the proſpect of Con- 
ſtantinopl®* behind, and the fine ſeats and 
gardens on the ſhore all along as one fails 
caſtward; and, at four ſeveral places, caſtles | 
well fortified and garriſon'd. 

In this voyage, our author having en- 
tcr'd the Black Sea, croſs d over to Caffa, 
a peninſula about the middle of the north 
coaſt of that ſea; it is 55 miles from 
eaſt to weſt, and 35 the other way, and 


y a ſmall neck of land no broader than 
5 Boſphorus. This peninſula is inhabi- 
ted 53 Tartars, who dwell in towns, 


n'd between the Grand Vigir and |: 


hich is of great profit to the Caf 
Near theſe pits are about 10 or 12 15 


inhabited by Tartars, but a vaſt number 


1 of tente and cloſe cover d waggons, both 
| which Etre for houſes to the people of 


| whe country; each family having 3 tents, 
one ſor emfel ves, *over'd with light 
furs, ſtretch'd upon poles; and'yery-neat; 
the ſecond” for their Levante and Kitchen; - 
and che third for their horſes and cattle. 

Thoſe tents they remove with great eaſe, 
and draw their waggons from one place to 
another, as they ha ve occafion. 

The north coaſt of the Black Sen, 
from the Lale Mœoris to Mingrelia, is 
full of woods, inhabited by a ſort of moun- 
taineers call d Cher is, who are not ſubject 
to the Turks, but trade with the ſhips, 
as they paſs by, for la ves male and female, 
honey, wax, and leather, with which 
they furniſh the Twrks. But they carry 
on this trade with arms in their hands. 

Aſter you paſs the Cherks, upon the 
ſame coaſt, you come to the Abcas, much 
ſuch another thieviſh people as the others, 
and both bordering upon Grcaſſia, w hich Circa. 
is a pleaſant country, well ftor'd with all 
ſorts of fruit and cattle. They have an 
excellent breed of ſtrong and ſwiſt horſes, 
as alſo goats and ſheep; whoſe wooll is as 
fine as the Spaniſh. But they faw no 
grain in Circaf/ia, but (millet for them- 
lelyes, and barley for their horſes, and 
their drink is water and Boga, a ſort of 
beer made of millet, as ſtrong as wine. 
Theſe are a fort of independent people, 
ſworn enemies to all that live near them, 
and may be put in the claſs with the Cherks 
and Abcas, who are, as it were, a part 
of them, altho' as good friends together, 
as ſome of the Clans, in my country, were 
of old. They were once Chriſtians, but 


have loſt the very memory of it, having 
little religion now, 
nation. 


Our author having been from the 17th 


but ſuperſtitious divi- 


in tents. 


of July to the roth of September in this 
coaſting 


1 
IN  - 


Min- 


onEIIA. 


ed 1 3 at Which, al; 
tho it is the place where the ſhips from 


the Beſ#borrs lie, there is no town g but. 
4 traderꝭ makechuts during their, ſta 
Mines is the ancient Culetis, ſo, 


us among the pocts for the expedition 
the Greeks. under Jaſon, to ſteal the 


by che pocts, from the manner of laying 


the gold, waſh'd from the: mountains by 


the floods, which was, by laying fleeces 


of wooll in the ſtreams, '' which kept the 


Ir firun- * 
tion. 


gold, and let the water paß. The dta- 
gon and; bulls, ſaid to guard this fleece, 
are nothing elle but the Lldiers WhO had 
the cuſtody of the treaſury, whom Faſo 
(by the contrivance of Me4ex,. the king's 
daughrer, whate affection he had gain'd) 
got into his power and x ill d, aud ſo rob- 
bing the treaſury, he carried it tochis ſhip, 


und the lady along Within But to te- 


turn to Chas din. * ee? 
Aungrelia lies at deten end oſ 
the .Black Sea, bounded by the little 
kingdom. ot Imeretta on the caſt and part 
ol the ſouth. The reſt of che ſouth of jt 
has the Blact Sena; on the welt is the 


country of the-Abeas 5 aud on the north 


Revers. 


are all of wood, without any iron. 


altho' not in great plenty. 


mount Caucaſus. It is parted from the 
Atcas by the river Corax, (now Coaugyr) 
and from [mere:ta by the ancient Phaſſi, 
now call'd Rione. The whole length of 
Mingrelia, at preſent; is abbut 110 miles, 
and the breadth about 60, being not ſo 
large as the ancient Colehic. AN 

The country is hilly, and full of woods, 
but where the inhabitants have been at 
pains. to grub up the trees, they 
make a ſhift to make it produce corn, 
There are 8 
rivers that water this country, vg. Cod. 
dour, or Corax; Soccom, of old, Te, ſen; 
Laugur, formerly Aſtulphus; Gobi, or 
Cianileari, of old, Granens;,  Tacheur, 
the old Sigemus; Wenn by the 
Creeks call d Hippus; and the Abaſſeia, 
call d formerly Car ves and Caritus. The 
Phaſis being, properly ſpeaking, in Ime- 
retta. All theſe empty themſelves in 
the Black. Sea. Theſe rivers keep the 
ground fo moiſt, that they have no occa- | 


ſion to plow it for wheat or barley, but 


ſow. their ſeed upon the whole ground; 
hut how that takes root I am not husband- 
man enough to tell. But it ſeems, they 
plow for other corn, and. their ploughs 
Their 
common bread is Comm, almoſt like co- 
riander ſeed, and grows like millet, has a 
line taſte, and is good for the health. But 
the people of faſhion eat wheat bread, be- 
caule it is ſcarce. 
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that day arriy d at Ig- - 


Pay! 


Golden teece fram/king, Eetes-; that is 
as fylim obſerves, a ſet of Greek thieves, 
call'd princes by the, poets, fitted out a 
fleet; of rather one ſhip, in order to rob 
Meres's treaſury, call d the golden flere, 
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5 nta ins an woods afford plenty of. Ani mali. 
22 7 leopards, wolves, and jackals, 

ty ta fag of Which deſtroy the cattle, and 
diſturb the country with their noiſe. They 
haxe great ſtore of good horſes, which 
being never ſhod, nor ſed with corn, are 
kept without expence. 
here are but two towns in the whole 
country, and. thoſe lie upon the coaſt of 
the Black Seaz but their houſes are very 
thieꝶ ſcatrer'd up and down, that one can- 
not go a mile, without meeting 3 or 4 
houſes. T hey have 9 or 10 caſtles, of 
which Roms is the chict, and is the pa- 
lace of the prince. The houſes are of wood; 
thoſe of the richer are two ſtories high, but 
the others only one, They have conches 
and benches to keep them from the moiſt 
ground; but have neither windows nor 
chimneys; and all the family lie in tl 
fame room. 
The people, both men and women, are "Ns 
yell hap'd and handſome, and the women g.. 
very,tempting. But, as it is natural to de- 
ſire to plcaſe, theladicsof thatcountry, who 
are not handlome, endcavour to make 
themſelves appear ſo by painting. They 
dreſs with great care, after the Per /zax 
manner, only their bair is curl'd as in Eu- 
rute, and their heads dreſt like the ladies with 
us; and. they are at no ſmall pains to make 
chemſelves agrecable. They ate very cis, 
vil, and do not want wit; but our au- 
thor lays, that thoſe are accompanicd with 
other as bad. qualities; or he repreſents 
them as wanting compaſſion and modeſty, 
the two peculiar qualities, and the princi- 
pal ornaments, of the ſex. As to the 
haughtineſs he aſcribes/to them, perhaps, 
it may not be ſo great a fault in ladies, il 
temper'd with good nature, and accompa- 
nied with prudence ; but there is no ex- 
cuſe for deceit, which he like wiſe objects 
to them. But he is harder upon the men 
for he tells us, that there is no wicked- 
neſs to which chey do not abandon them- 
ſelyes; but their favourite vice is theft. 
in which they ſpend their time, and make 
their boaſt. 

In their way of living they are more ſo- 
crable than any people 1 have yet met 
with in Aſia; for our author ſays, that 
the whole lamily, men and women, cat Eating 
and drink together; Which cuſtom is car- nd 
rid : to ſuch a pitch, that the king with drin ding 
all his train, even to the grooms, and the 
queen, With all her maids, cat at one-tahle, 
and at the ſame time. When it js fair, 
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men drink to great excels; for 
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a rotz The ſervants e 


ach K ef iber Fang Ns with tþe me. upd, ou 

ſters, they . only Cen for |: Kill 

their ordinary "food, Whercas the mailer Keep at that. 
fHlech; But upon holy days, 
1 2 15 3 | 
provided, and then rhe whale, 
ſted; and both men and, wo-. 
v 

excellent wine, of the growth of - 2. eis 
own country, and they take cate net to gd in that caſe he oſſer d to take hie 
ſpoil it with water. Arfd thc conyerfation | chance for {eiling the remaining quarter a- 


or Veniſon 


at thoſe meetings, is either Rories of ex-,| mong the. ſenate and people, in pounds 


Goveyn- 
ment, 


do no injuſtice to that augus? republick, 


A ſtory 
of the 
grandeur 
of the re- 
pablick 
of St. Mi- 
rino in 


kaly, 


ceſſively hot at that time, our, gentlemen 


ploits done by the men in thefts. and rob- | and qunces. Our gentlemen, ſurpris'd at 
beries, or by the women in another way., the. propoſal,” told him, they would take 
As to the government of Mingrelis, fy hut a «quarter, for which they offer'd - 
is monarchical; but our author does not mpte than the uſual price of venl. The 
ſay any thing of arbitrary power in the ;. butcher, who, I think, was in a confide- 
prince; for the nobility ſeem to ha ve a able poſt in the ſenate, having a great 
ablolute power over the poorer fort, or, mind to touch the money, procur'd the ſe- 
their vaſſals, as any tyrant can ex cite; Aale to be calld, upon this important 
ſelling the wives and children of their te- affair; where, aſter a ſolemn debate, (the 
nants at theit pleaſure: And indeed; this huteher, without doubt, having repre- 


is ſuch a common practice, that they have 
much diſpeopled the country by it. 
The king's revenue does not amount to 
above 5000 J. ſter. a year, rais d by the 
cuſtoms of goods exported or. imported, 
and by his ſelling of his tenants; but this} 
ſmall ſum he does not ſpend; for he pays 
no wages to any ſervant, and his table is 
kept by his vaſſals. His attendants are 
200'/gentlemen upon feaſt days, but at o- 
ther times half the number ſerves: | And 
all the forces he can raiſe do not amount 
to above 4000 horſe and 300 ſoot. 
[ How that kingdom ſhould have kept its 


independency, when ſo many powerſul mo- | republick of St. Marino. 
narchies have fallen a prey to the ambition 


of their more aſpiring neighbours, I cannot 
imagine, unleſs it be that no conqueror 
thought it worth while tomeddlewithſuch a 
poor beggarly handful of people; as I believe 
was the caſe with the republick of &. 
Marino, celebrated by Mr. Addiſon,  for.! 
no other reaſon that I can ſee, but becauſe 
it has (by way of ſneer I think) the dear 
name of a RepuBLicx, To ſhew. that T 


— 


nor to the ingenious gentleman, I beg leave, 
altho' it is a digreſſion, to tell a ſhort ſto- 
ry, which I had from three or ſour gen- 
tlemen of undoubted credit, who are all 
alive, I hope, to vouch the truth of it; 
it is as follows. 

In the year 1717, four or five Britiſb 
gentlemen being occaſionally in that part 


of [taly in the ſummer, went to St, Ma- 


ino, to drink the waters; (Which the 
wiſe ſenate believ'd are not to be 
found by digging 'till the fun enters, Leo, 
and then every little hole, newly dug two 
foot deep, isa well.) The weather being ex- 


found'freſh proviſions very ſcarce.; and one 


Hf 
4 


: 


| 


of chem being appointed, by common con- 


- 
- 


lented to the aſſembly, that the honour 
of the republick was at fake, left the Eng- 
ſhaild gad, that the fide of a calf 


©} 


would pay ſor the other half, according 


uck ſo long in the ſenate, without a 
decree to cut it up) they, at laſt, agreed 
to take half the calf, provided the Jngleſs 


Todb I 
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to the price they had offer'd ſor the quar- 


ter. And ſo a deputation being ſent to 
our gentlemen, they were forced to agree 
to thoſe terms, and thought themſelves 
highly honour d by ſeeing five Britons thus 
put upon a level with the ſenate and peo- 
Ne of that auguſt,” happy, and glorious 
From this ſtory, (the ſubſtance of which 
I do aver to be true, upon the credit of 
the gentlemen, from whom J had it, not 


long after. it happen'd) the reader may 
judge of the preſent ſtate of St. Marino, 


and may ſee how the ſound of a favourite 
name may prevail with a great man, to 
magnily a very inſgnificant place; which, 
for all the cant ot liberty, is as much ſub- 


ject to the pope, as any other part of his 


dominion in ſtahy; as indeed Mingrelia 
is to the Tur s; +for,it pays 60000 ells of 


innen yearly, by way of tribute, 


I beg pardon for this digreſſion, con- 
cerning St. Marino, but as I was afraid 1 
might happen to forget this auguſt repub- 
lick, when I come to St. Peter's patrimo- 
ny, I was willing to take ſome notice of it 
here. To return then to Mingrelia. 
What trade they have in this country, 
is carried on, for the moſt part, by bar- 
teting one commodity for another. They 
have no coin of their own, but piaſters 
and Dutch crowns are brought hither from 
Europe, and Abaſj's from Perſia and 
Georgia. | 


Ide religion of this country was once Nun. 


the ſame with that which is call'd the 
. Geerk 


Trade. 


and 


| ChapoXiT. 


» 


: 


Greek urch Our author fays,” they 
were von vted to Chriſtianity in the reign. 
of Cunflamt ine; but Dr. Heylin ſays, it 
was in" that of Juſtinus, who having 


ocut id the converſion of Taurus, prince 


of Colchic, who had been ſome time at 


| a F ', TA 
Conftantinople, he declar'd him Kin ald 

ft 2 | ; people, 
They themſel ves pretend, ſays Char din, 


ſent him back to convert bis 


that St. Andrew the apoſtle brought the 
goſpel into that ooun¹tty. But, however 


they were firſt converted, he ſays, the 


neither have the belief nor practice bf Chri- 


ſtianity among them; and, altho” they 
have a ſort of a metropolitan, whom they | 
call Catholicos, with ſeveral biſhops, and 


many prieſts, there are few of thoſe WhO 
can either read ot write, and thoſe who 
can, do not underſtand their breviaty,, 
which, being in Greek, is as much à fo-. 
reign language to them, as Latin is to an 
Engliſh Roman catholick, who neyer 
lcarn'd that language. | 501 
I am unwilling to give altogether into 
our author's character of the biſhops and 
clergy of this country, becauſe T do not 
know how far the author, if he was a 
ſtrict Roman catholick, may have been 
prejudiced againſt any who are call'd 
Chriſtians, who do not own the ſuprema- 
cy of the biſhop of Rome. (and if he was a 
French Hugonot, 1 ſuſpe& him more) But 
if they be ſuch as he repreſents them, I 
ſhall readily allow, that they are a ſcan- 
dal to Chriſtianity, and a reproach to 
their order. If their Catholicos ſells his 
tenants. children to the Turks and Per /{j- 


ans, and thereby lays them under a ne- 


ceſhty of being bred Mahometans; if he 
viſits his ſuffragan churches, not to reform 
his clergy, but to fleece the people, and 
does ſeveral other things which our author 
lays to his charge, and I cannot diſprove, 
I ſhall not diſpute the worft things that 


can be faid of the ftate of religion in that 


part of the world, and ſhall only lament 
that there is ſuch barbarifm, where the 


light of the goſpel ever ſhin d. And I | 


pray & OD to bring them, and all others, 
to repentance, and to the acknowledgment 
à•Ff mut, on 
However, our author tells us, their 
cathedral was kept in good order, and well 
adorn'd with images, I ſuppoſe in conſe- 
quence. of the ſecond council of, Nice. 
The clergy. wore no diſtinguiſhing habit, 
being cloth'd in ſcarlet velvet, as the bet- 
ter ſort of ſeculars are, only that they 
wore. their beards long, and the biſhops 
had a high black bonnet, as the prieſts 
had, but with ſome diſtinction. And the 
Armenian prieſts in England wear the 
fame. | 4% 


Monks There are likewiſe monks and nuns in 
end nuns Mingrelia of the ord 
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ly is 4 Food thing, but, if it 
more t 


Nek vails ; but they are under no yows, 

ot may quit the habit when they will, 
tho” they are tied to the rules of it as long 
as they Wear the garb. | If we, had nuns 
in Egg! 


cannot help thinking it would be a better 
education than moſt Boarding Schools. ] 

Our author ſtaid ſome time at Mingre- 
tia, and ſaw two children baptiz'd there, 
at different times, who were about 5 or 6 
years each; the prieſt ſet himſelf down in 
the buttery, and read in great hurry and 
low, in an octa vo book half torn, whilſt 


the, boy and his ſponſors walk'd about 


| withou minding what the pricſt , ſaid, 


any mure, than he ſcem'd to do himſelf; 
after thus muttering to himſelf an hour, a 
bucket of warm water was brought, into 
which the prieſt pour'd a ſpoonful of oyl, 
and the godfather, having undreſs'd the 
child, ſet him upon his feet in the water, 
and waſh'd him all over; after this, the 


rone, or oyl of unftion, which the Catho- 


oblig' d to do once) with which oyl the 
godfather” anointed the top of his head, 
his ears, forchead, noſe, Sc. during all 
which time, the prieſt read to himſelf, 
till the boy was dreſs'd again. And then 
came wine, bread, and pork, and they 
ſet themſelves at table, from whence the 


believe the poor boy might have come 
time enough to receive true Chriſtian ba 
tiſm by a lawful prieſt, for all the farce.] 
I I ſhall not inſiſt upon other particulars 
of their religion. They are ignorant with- 
out doubt, and, conſidering their ſituation, 
it is no wonder; but, as they were once in a 
better ſtate, I wiſh they may be ſo again. 
Their marriages, we are told, are a fort 
of ſale, the parents getting ſo much from 
the perſon who deſires to marry their 
daughter. , A maid goes at the higheſt 
price, a widow cheaper, and one who has 
been divorc'd at the loweſt rate. But 
whilſt the bargain is carrying on, the 
young couple may converſe freely; and if 
the lady proves with child, it is not rec- 
kon'd ſcandalous. If the woman proves 
barren, after marriage, they think them- 
ſelves oblig'd to divorce her, as being a- 
ainſt the defign of marriage. And, for- 
getting the laws of Chriſtianity, with re- 
gard to marriage, they indulge themſelyes 
in polygamy, but with a baſer view than 


even luſt itfelf, Viz. that they may have 


er of St. Baſil, whoſe a greater number of children to ſell. And 


* tcligion, as our author ſays, chiefly con- | another cuſtom, our author ſays, obtains _ 


9 G 


Among 


| £4 and, under the ſame regulations, 
and at liberty to withdraw at pleaſure, 1 


prieſt gave him a ſmall quantity of - 


licos had made, (as every chief biſhop is 


did not rife, till they could not ſtand, I 


| n vt _— 
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fiſts in faſting and abffinence ; which ſure- 

[th he made any. 

the ſcaffold to the building of a 


de is good Tor nothing. The 
mots wear black bonnets, and the nuns. 


Mar. 
riages. 
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_; Caſpian, ca, near the \46th ester 


It is not very material to enquire 42 
ther the name of Georgia was ven 
this country from the Greek word figrii- 
© tying, Husbandmen, or from St. "George, 
patron of the Creek church; for! 1 


believe it would be as uſcleſs to Suden ohr 
ws determine this diſpute, as it would. 


© altho' he is the patron of England too. 
As to the country itſelf, it is a large 


diffiult to give a true hiſtory of that lalnt, 


plain, ſurrounded with moutitaitis, at 
leaſt on three ſides, north, weſt,” and” 
ſouth ; It enjoys a kindly ary air, and 
the weather is cold in winter, and hot in 
ſummer. The fair weather begins in May, 
and continues till the end of November. 
It is well water'd by ſeveral rivers, the 


chief of which are the Kur and the Aras, 


b e wild boar, 


which makes Georgia a fruitful country ; 
it is well ſtor'd with cattle of all forts; 
and abounds in fowl both wild and tame ; 

which is "excel 
nt; and the common food of the gene- 


7 rality of the inhabitants is pig's fleſh; 


which they find very wholtome. The 
Caſpian ſea and the Kay ſupply the coun- 


try abundantly - with fea and river fiſh. 
And they have ſuch plenty of excellent 
wine of their own growth, that they fur- 
niſh the neighbouring countries of Medin, 


Armenia, and Iſpahan with it, and keep 


a conſiderable quantity for their own 


on the other hand, 
*- Turks for ſilk, which they ſend great 


Pe 


bean the people are moſt beautiful; 


Temper. 


uſe, of which they arc not niggards. And, 
they deal with the 


quantities of to Ar zerom, and other weſt⸗ 
ern parts. 

Altho' this country is as für uth as 
the greateſt part of Spain, fince it lies be- 
„ tween 44 and 38 degrees of latitude, yet 
inſomüch 
that our author, Char din, ſays, thete'is 
not an iu-favour d perſon to be ſeen among 
them; and that the women are ſo be- 
witching, that it is ſcarce poſſible to look 
upon them without” being in love with 
them. They are tall, clean-limb'd, 
and plump, but not fat, being very Nen- 
der in the waiſt. Bur he ſays, they of- 
ten ſpoil their natural beauty by an over- 
load of ſuperfluous ornaments, and ſome- 
times with paint. 

The natives of this country are naturally 
witty, and, if they had an opportunity 
of good maſters, would learn any art or 
ſcience as readily as any people; but, for 
want of good education, their idleneſs e 
poſes them to many vices, of Which 
drunkenneſs and luxury are the moſt 
common, and in which their clergy: ſet 
them an infamous example. And our 
author ſays, it is a common ſay ing among 


| 


: 


— 


| 


derſtand. 


0, Turky i, Afar .. 


Gyides Georgia ſrom Ireen, and Curiel, 
1 falling int ar, they enter the 


chem, that he ig not 4 good ian 65. = 
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But we are told at their hixary* hen 


their only vice; ſôr, not to name Juſt, 
(which is oommon to them with other f. 
aticks, and cuſtom has made to be àac- 
coated ns crime) they are cheats, 
Heated] and ungratefal,” which are figs of 

a deep its" Nor are thoſe fair creatures, 
the aà bit inferior to the men in 
vices of yp Kinds. And yet in their or- 
diary converfation they ate civil and 
courteous, grave and moderate: T Which 
makes me hope that our author has been 
tooraſh in his general character of the wo- 
men; for a grade and moderate behaviour 
in women in general, is no ſign of univer- 
fal corruption; and, altho' there may be 
ſume hypocrites among the fair ſex, as 
there are amongſt others, I ſhall never be- 
lieve that the generality of them are ſo, 
any more than I can give into the common 
bitter; in the ſenſe it is deſign'd to be 
anderftood, that prieſts of all religlons 
are the ſame. 

We need not deſcribe their habit, ſince 
it is the ſame with the Per/ian, already 
mention'd: As likewiſe are the houſes of 
the better fort, their ſitting at table, and 


diet, only with this difference, that they 


are greater drinkers than the Per ſfans. 

It ſeems it was the cuſtom of all this 
country,” between the Black and Caſpian 
teas, that the nobility, or proprietors of 
lands, were tyrants over their vaſſals ; 
and, (whoeyer has the ſovereignty over 
the ſeveral kingdoms or provinces) the 
landlords keep ftill that ſuperiority over 
their tenants. For, they make them 
work, without meat or wages, and ſell 
their children at pleafure, reckoning them 
and theirs their abſolure property, and 


| diſpoſing of their lives and effects by their 


own arbitrary will. 

Our author gives as bad an account of 
the religion of this country, as he does of 
the women of it. TI wiſh he may be mi- 
{taken in both; for he ſtaid but a very 
hoert time in it. 
thing of Chriſtianity but the name, for 
they do not obſerve the leaſt precept of 
the goſpel; but place all their religion 
(as we ſaid their neighibours on the other 
fide of mount Caucaſus do) in faſting, and 
long prayers, which very few of them un- 


the incarnation, the baptiſm, the death, 
and reſurrection of Jesus Cuxtsr, for 
with great zeal they obſerve the anniver- 
firies of thoſe memorable events, altho? 
it be true, that they mix an unreaſonable 
exc&s' in their feafts, (as fome others do, 
Who think themfelves good orthodox 


Chriſtians for all that) and Tat ſome 
ſuperſtition in their faſts. And I retnem- 
ber to have read an obſeryation, by ano- 

* | ther 


falſe- 


He ſays, they retain no- 


But ſurely they muſt believe 
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eat ' feſtivals of Chrifi as," Eaſter, Ge. 

or was there ever a Ge „church 
where they were not obſer vd. TT 
They have a Patriarch in Ge 925 
Who is likewife call'd Catholicus, ang an 
archbiſhop; and our author ſays thoſe ſees 
are filbd by the prince ſet over them by 


* 


the king of Perſia, to whom that part of 


Georgia was ſubject; and that prince Was 
_ a Mahometan : 


[Which might very well 
be, and yet the Catholicos a lawful bi- 
ſhop, if he was, after the nomination, 


2M conſecrated by Lawful Orthodox Br 2 
ſurp 


For one who as not a Chriſtian may uſur 
the power of naming biſhops to a Chriſti- 
an fee, and yet the bilnops ! | 
conſecrated, as in the caſe of the patri- 
archs under the Grand Signor. 

But our author tells us, that there is 
as great enmity between the Georgian 
and Armenian Chriſtians, as between the 
Lutherans and Calviniſts in other coun- 
tries; inſomuch as they will not have any 
communication with one another. And 
indeed we often find the greateſt animoſi- 
ties among people about religion proceed 
from trifles, and very often both parties 
are in the wrong. All that country Was 
once under the Greek emperors, and then 
were of the Greek church, the greateſt 
difference between which and the Latine 
at firſt, was about keeping Eaſter ; and 
afterwards about the proceſſion of the H. 
Gnos r from the Sox, which they alledg'd 
was a later tack to the Nicene creed, 
made on the weſtern ſide of the Helleſ pont. 
But, if the Armenians ſtill keep the fun- 
damentals of the Chriſtian religion, and 
the Georgians have only the name, it is 
no wonder if they are not friends. 

Dr. Heylin tells a pointed ſtory of the 
method the jeſuites took of late years to 
introduce the pope's ſupremacy among 
them. About the year 1614, - the Fei 


A ſtory of aus having made an inroad into Iberia, 


a MIY AC * 


lous hend 


took the city of Cremor, in which they 
found Cetaba, the mother of prince Tei- 
murazis, whom they carried priſoner into 
Perſia; but, when they could not per- 
ſuade her to turn Mahometan, they put 
her to death. The jeſuites, taking this 
opportunity, cut off a dead man's head, 
whomthey found in the way, and anointing 
it with oyl and perfumes, and dishguring 
it, that it might not be known, carried 
it to Georgia, pretending that it was the 
head of Cetaba, and deſir'd leave of the 
prince to build a church and monaſtery, 
and to keep the head of that holy martyr, 
which had miraculouſly come into their 
hands. The prince, having had great 
retpet for his mother, and that being 
augmented upon her conſtancy in her re- 


give; cifily granitl their tegel; Jud 
the ſacred relique, was, depoſited. i e 
church of St. 
fort to it for cures, and many were per- 
„ formi'd,” But this heretick of a doctor 


be validly 


3 | eorge, | of which the in- 
ſome time, there was great re- 


lays, that the jeſuites cur d ſome by ordi- 


nary medecines, which they attributed to 
the head; but ſuch as they could not 


The Uknivexbdd# TMA VII. 00K. 
| thet author, "beſides: Mt; Gef des, chat | 
Chriſtianity had been loſt in many parts 

of the Euſi, but fot the obſervation of the 


cure, they remitted to a long courſe ff 


penitence, by way of preparation; and 
thus they got ſuch reputation, that they 
were in hopes of converting the prince to 
their opinion, when, unluckily for them, 
a maid, who had been carried away with 
Cetaba, and was then a Nave in Perſia, 
wrote to the prince, that her maſter had 
the body of her miſtreſs in his poſſeſſion, 
and' was, at her perſuaſion, willing to let 
it be tanſom'd; and accordingly it was 
redeem'd; ſo that the true head comin 

home with the body, the firſt head loft 
its place, and conſequently its power of 
miracles, at leaft in that country, and the 
fathers themſelycs were put in priſon, and 
afterwards were baniſh'd. It ſeems the 
Georgians want faith, or elſe they would 
not have rejected the firſt head, for having 
found a ſecond; for Cetaba was not the 
firſt faint that has had two heads, and a 


double portion of legs and arms too. At 


leaſt the fathers had a right to ſee a mira- 
cle done by the other head, before it had 


joſtled out theirs, ] 


As to the government of this country, 
now call'd Georgia, (which is different! 
divided almoſt by every author T have 
conſulted upon the ſubjeR) all that J ſhall 
ſay of it is, that that part of it which lies 
towards the Caſpian fea, (ſome part of 
which we have mention'd in the travels of 
the Holſtein ambaſſadors) as far at leaſt as 
the river Kar, is ſubject to the Sophi of 


detected. 


The ge- 


y vern- 


ment of 


Georgia. 


Perſra, but govern'd by a prince of their | 


own, whom he prevails upon to turn Ma- 
hometan. His reſidence is at Tefiis, a 
city upon Rur, which there changes its 
caſterly courſe, running almoſt ſouth from 
the eaſt tide of that city, *till it meets 
with Aras, or Maxi. (The other towns, 
between that river and the Caſpian Sea, 
have been mention'd in the travels laſt 
quoted.) The weſtern parts of Georgia 
are ſubject to the Turks, altho' ſometimes 
they throw off the yoke, catching at any 
opportunity to regain their liberty; and 
indeed they are ſo guarded from any at- 
tack upon that ſide, that, if they had but 
common foreſight, and had not ſuffer'd 
the Turks to get poſſeſſion of any poſts in 
mount Caucaſus, a ſmall army might ha ve 
repell'd the whole Ottoman power. In 
this inland country, there are ſome places 
which have neither ſubmitted to the one 


nor the other Mahometan power, but 


keep 


a. «as —_—— — — 


bag Fl. 


Georgi 
ans but 
belf ſub- 
jets. 


o 


heep under their ov'p pricees,, or heads of 
Clans, Fe thy tx D108}. 5h 
But it is only half ſubjection that this 


country is yet undet, as appears from 
Char din's account of Tefiis., This city, 


O rurky in Aa... 


that of: the Turi; but, as it is at pre- 
ſent, rec kon d among the latter, and that 
we, made it one, of; the" great diviſions of 
| the Turk;/o empire in Aa, beſides that it 
' claims.. the original of the name of Turks, 


altho“ wa!l'd about every. where, but to- 


riſon'd by native Perſaus, (designed, 
without doubt, to keep the Georgians 
in awe) yet ſo ſtanch are mY to their 
own name of Chriſtianity, (if it be true 
that they have only che name) that they ne- 


wards the river, and has a wr" 


ver would ſuffer the Mahometans to build a 


moſque there, and they themſelves have 
no leſs than 14 large churches, fix. for the 


.. » Georgians, and eight for the Armenian 


ſervice, But when the Soph; order'd a 


- moſque to be built, the people mutinied, 


and demoliſh'd the work, altho' there 4s a 
great number of Mahometans in the city, 
and a ftrong garriſon in che caſtle ; yet the 


Sopbi wink'd at that affront offer'd to his 


prophet, and ſent to the vice-roy to deſiſt, 


contenting himſelf with building achappel 
within the caſtle ; but even there, When 
the Mahomctan prieſts got up, aſter theit 
manner, to call the Muſſulmen to prayers, 
the mob ſo pelted them with ſtones, be- 
fore the ſoldiers faces, that they never at- 
tempted giving their ſignals again. Ano- 


ther inſtance of {lighting their Ma hometan 
maſters, is their ſelling pork publickly, 


which is an abomination to the Perſians. 
What pity it is to hear that ſuch brave 
fellows ſhould ſtickle ſo ſtrenuouſly for a 
religion they are repreſented not to know ! 
I wiſh all that do know it had as much 
zeal. 8 

The pope ſent ſome Capuchins thither 


; in 1657, and they liv'd there when our 


author was in that country, which was 
15 years after; but they had made no 
proſelites, being only aLow'd to practice 
phylick. | | 

Our author, I mean Chardin, went 
from Teſlis to Erivan, which ſome maps, 
as well as authors, place, without di- 
ſtinction, in Georgia, and others in Per- 


. ſia, at leaſt in the provinces ſubject to 


\ 
Armenia 


Major. 


that monarchy. But they are ſo uncer- 
tain in their accounts about this, and o- 
ther cities, ncar this part of the globe, 
where we have been ſome time a travel- 
ling, that I am refoly'd to ler the two 
monarchs. ſtrive on for the maſtery of 
them, and prove their claim by the ſharp- 
ct ſword, whilſt we proceed to 


S ECT. III. 


ARMENIA Major, or TuRcOMANIA. 


HIS country, as well as Georgia, 

is placed by ſome of our tra vellers 

in the Pe/ſian dominions, and by ſome in 
„„ 


citation of Cleopatra. 


being chang'd by that people from! Arme- 
nia to Jurcomania; we ſhall give a par- 
ticular account of it here, from the beſt 
authors, we are maſters of; but - we ſhall 
do it as ſuccinctly as we can, becauſe we 


| purpele to finiſh this firſt volume of our 7 


IAAVELLER, With the next monthly book. 
Pr. Heylin brings the ancient Colchis, 
lheria 
laſt ſion) as well as Armenia Major, 
into Turcomania; but the name being, 
by our modern travellers, appropriated 
to Armenia Major, we ſhall, with them, 
conſine it to that tract of ground ſo fa- 
maus, for many wars, as well with their 
neighbours, the Medes and Perſians, as 
with the Romans. | 


and Albania, (deſerib'd in the 
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Armema Major, or Turcomania, is ,, 


bounded by the river Euphrates, (Which tien. 


divides it from Aladulis) and part of 
Anaſia, on the weſt; by another part of 
Amajia, ly ing upon the Black Sea, and 
by Guriel, and part of Georgia, on the 
north; by Aderbeitzin, or Media, on 


the calt ; and by Diarbeck and Curdiſtan, 


towards the ſouth. 

We ſhall not trouble the reader with 
the ſtory which Purchas ſays is current 
among them, of the Ark of Noah being 
yet to be ſeen upon one of their moun- 
tains; but it is ſo cold and hard of aſcent, 
that no body has ventur'd to find it. Nor 
ſhall we go back ſo far as to trace their o- 
rigine from Noah and his family. It is 
of ſufficient antiquity to ſay, that this 
was a famous kingdom, under its heredi- 
tary monarch Trgranes, in the wars be— 
tween Mithridates and the Romans; 
that Tigranes was poſſeis'd of part of 
Giticta, all Media, Syria, and Phenicia, 
which he had join'd to his hereditary 
country of Armenia. But having taken 
the Pontic king's part, (whoſe daughter 


he had married) Lucullus, firſt, and then 


Pompey, defeated him, in ſeveral battles, 
and, at laſt, he, being oblig'd to ſubmir 
to Fompey, before the great Mil hridates 
was fully ſubdued, the Roman diveſted 
him of all his conqueſts, and only leſt him 
his own Armenia. His deſcendant, A- 
tabazes, whom Heylin confounds with 
Artavaſdes, king of Media, having diſ- 


to Kome in chains of gold, and his K ing- 
dom given away to Alexander, one of 
Cleopatra's ſons by Anthony; but that 
mam gift laſted oniy during Authony's 
life-time, and the crown of 4r menia con- 
tinued in the family of A aba ges, altho 
he himſelf was put to death, at the ſoli- 
For Otfavius con- 


firm'd 


9H 


oblig'd Mark Authouy, was led by him 
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ſome who held out the longeſt, 
Parti an wWere turti'd {ap Al es, of [1 
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themz and falling to the eaſtern emperor, 


c as 


Aid were govern” 


dbeir haugtity mafters to _impoſ; g upog 
upon the diviſion of the empire, alter ti 
death of Conſtantine”, this Kingdom 9 
Armenia kept its own kings, vaſſals Is to 
the caſtern:emperors, ' tilt the end of theft 
VIIch century, and then fell Fl prey to 
the Saracens; but being recoyer” 'd Sl 
them, by Fuſtinian, they. continued a 
tributary monarchy till the middle of the 
IXth century, and then were 6yercome 
by the Twrks, or Turcomanians, and from 
them took the name of * Turcomants. 
It had ſeveral viciſſitudes by incuxhons 
ſrom tho Tartars, the Perſians, and or 
ther neighbours, ſometimes owning one 
maſter, and ſometimes another. From the 
year 1, it was tributary to Pe „a, but 
wasconquer'd by the Turks of the Ottoman 
race in 1515. And, altho' they have not 
been in. poſſeſſion of it without interry ption | 
all this while, (for ſome of our travellers of 
the laſt century ſpeak of it as belonging t to 
Perſia) yet by our modern writers it 18 
reckon d a Turkiſh province, and goyern'd 
by a Begler beg. | 
Altho' Turcomanta lies in the ſame la- 
titude with the south part of rad, (the 
moſt northerly part oſ it not exceeding 41 
degrees) it is repreſented as the coldeſt 
country of any I have met with in that 
latitude. For, about Ergerom, the ca- 
pital of this kingdom, we are told by 
ſome Europeans, that it was ſo elbetffye” 
cold in June, that till the fun was an 
hour up, their fingers were fo numb'd 
that they could not write, altho! the reſt. 
of the day was hot. And; which makes 
it worſe, they are ill fir'd, having nothing 
but fir, and that ſcarce, and brought from 


places three days journey from the city; 


which makes it ſo dear, that the people 
about the town burn dried cows dung, 
there being neither tree nor buſh growing 
near the city. Altho Georgia, which is 
farther north, abounds in fruit. 

But the plain country is fertile, altho' 
the harveſt is late, the ſeaſon for reapin 


corn being not ſooner than September. If and north; 
this account be true, it is ſtrange that the | 


melting of the ſnow in the mountains 
Armenia ſhould happen ſo late to that 


people; When their neighbours” on the] 
north ſide of the fame mountains are 
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15 ite lie in 1 mountains which di- 
0 1 I "as; 11 from Diarbeck, and run- 
ng W470 between 4 countix and 


2 an, - falls into Huphrates in a- 


. an with; it, into the, Perſs, An 
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here were. ciently noble cities in 
this kingdom, 1 has, Artaxata, built 
oY the "confines towards Hri van; then 
WY and ſeat ofthe kings of. Armenia; 
lia, upon the banksof Euphrates, not 
0 mount Taurus; Ugranccerta, à ci- 
ty beautified by Tigranes; < ſomoſata, be- 
des ſeveral others. famous in ancient times. 
But, at preſent, the moſt remarkable ure 


maps). upon the Eupby ates, in 340 deg. lat. 


but others tell us, it is a peninſula, form d 
by different ſources, of that river, the 
| neareſt of thoſe ſprings. being 10 miles 


from Fr gerom. It. is .inclos'd within a 

double wall fortificd with towers. The 
city is not above two miles in eircuit. 

It is the reſidence of the Beglerbeg, or go- 
vernor of the province; and in à caitle 
without the city, there is an A, with 
a, garruon of Jau garies, independent of 
the Beglerbeg. And when the ſultan 
warts a governor's head, he ſends a Gapis 
g to this caſtle, who ſummoning the Beg 
ler beg to appear, preſents him with the 
bo- ſtring or the ſcimitar, and orders him 
to be ſtrangled ot beheaded, aecanding to 
* inſtructions, 


reſt” Alahometaus, the greatelt part of 
whom pals under the name of Fanzaries, 
ut ate ſo far ſrom having pay, (as thoſe 
ave who are ſubject to the Aga) that 
hey give the Aga money to let them liſt, 
hich gives them a privilege of inſulting 
their neighbours, 
This city is an ,epiſcopal be, 
biſhop is ſubject to the Armenian Patri- 
arch of Erivan. The Greeks haye alſo 
| their biſhop in the ſuburbs, 
church ; they being, ſor the moſt part, 
| tralefmen. This. as the thorough-ſare 
from Per/ia and Jndia,. to Conſtantinople, 
Snyrna, and, other, places of the weſt 
there being ſcarce, a week, 
hut caravaus come hither to ot from Aleppo, 
Tocat, Teflis, Tauris,.os Trebizond, 
There are ſaid to he mines of ſilver "Re" 


0 dür 


bleſs d with earlier ſeaſonis. 


Dr. — reckons Ae, fun, 


ave found ſome Lais alt in thoſe 


7 mut | 


This city contains about 20,000 ind 
hits 6000 of which are 4 mentans, the 


whoſe 


and-one poor 


near Er er am, and of late they 


hy | Farther north than, thisis 1 The city 
ot 
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Cities: 


1. Er zerome,. the. old. Theodoſ lopolis, 1. Fre 
ſeated (as ſome have ſaid, and as in our rom. 


Ta 


ep XII. 


Karg ef Karg in d deg. as ag | 


3. Van 
\ 


lee: nor, yearly, 600 purſes in money, every. | 


mania. 
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upbh u Hver of the ſathe name, Nic as 

Jivan; but 


into the as, not far from Hie, b 
„at dat 


that river has the nine of Avpig 
Brivah,” altho”- it is to cher that "the 
Araxes." There is A cuſtom-houf at this 
place where" the Tur /b Hicets cact in- 
_ tolerably upon tray bert, eden 
Franks” TEA 1199 H 790) | TILE 1 | _ | 
There is; 3. the tity Sf , Lak or 
' E#geYo0m;}" upon the fide of a lake of the 
ſame name. It has a ſtrong caſtle With a 
numervus garriſon, commandeqd by a Baſs: 
ſan; The lake of Van is 50 miles in 
compaſs, and is well ſtor'd with, good fiſh, 
This being à frontier towatds Perſia, 
(as Kuss like wiſe is) the Ty/r ks keep good 
garriſons in the caſtles of both, Which are 
naturally ſtrong, as DIG built upon 
rocks; and are well fortified by art. 
This province yields to the Ga, S1g- 


* 


purſe being Fo "crowns, © Which make 
715,000 I. ſter. and half as much paid by 
the Chriſtians; in all 112, 500 J. beſides 
ſix per Cent. of all merchandize; which 
amounts to a conſiderable ſum. The vice- 
roy has, beſides the Sulran's reyenue, 
300 purſes, or 37, 500 J. ariſing out of 


the cuſtoms; of which he has 3 fer cent. 


upon ſome goods, and ſometimes more; So 
that all goods pay, at leaſt, 9 per cent. 
in this province, Whether they be expor- 
ted or imported. This, with the lauda- 
ble cuſtom of ſelling ' places and offices, 
makes the Beglerbeg at Erzerom keep a 
table; and, as long as he can kee 

his head, he lives comfortably enough. 
But travellers are plagued with a ſet 
of vagrants call'd Curdes, Who travel 
arm' d, a-horſeback, with lances. They 
ſtrole, like the ancient Scyzhians, with 
their families and cattle, from Curdiſtan, 
where any habitation they have is. Upon 
their account, eſpecially, the carayans 
muſt be well arm'd, and watch their goods 
at night; with good care, 
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E chaſe, with Pr. Heylin, to treat 


of "theſe three provinces together, 


not only becauſe the hiſtofy of them, both 
in ſacred and prophane writers, is pretty 


much blended together; but likewiſe to 


ſhorten our TRAVII ER as much as we 
conveniently can; but yet we ſhall Kecp 
them as clear of one another as may be, 
eſpecially as to the geography. va 
As we are, at prefent, moving wefſt- 
ward, we ſhall begin with the moſt eaſt⸗ 
ern of theſe three provinces, gs. ; 
Cugpis TAN, the ancient Aria, fo 


" NS. 
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4 | > bu 
Th A Id. I'S & band 7 3 | 
Ar 10 fot af) 10S 43 
| 95 Nin tion d the Holy: Soxiptures« 
This province. is, Pounded, a91the north) Its Hus. 
by a part of Turcomania; onthe ext; n. 
DF Page of Ferſia ; og tlg ſouth, by y- 
DA bicy and on the. wet, by Diare 
”— Want Ich tbo bd ow vmot 
| This kingd 101 Woke the, ancient. ihheris A ſtore 
ang of a long race of kings, known ih coun 
he Id Teſtament under different names, of the 
$all by heathen writers, Dr, Pricdean x27 9 
ſays, the great Aſſyrian monarchy, which * 
had "govern'd 444 1300 years, was dif- 
fol A upon the death of Sar dana paluc, 
OY years before, Ahas began to reign 
ove "Tudab, 7 4a years before CHRIST. 
The metropolis of that empire was Ni- 
ne de h. But, upon the death of the Ay 
Hat monarch (now mention'd) that great 
empire Was divided, by the uſurpation of 
Arbaces, governor of Media, and Heloſſæ, 
governor of Babylon, not above ſeven 
years after the building of Nome. This 
| APs, who is call'd Tiglath | Pele er 
in Holy Writ, fet up his ill-gotten 
throne in one of the cities of royal reſi- 
dence, vis. Nine veh; and Beleſis, whom 
the Scripture calls Nabonaſſur, ſettled in 
Babylon, the other royal ſcat of the 406. 
„ian monarchs. | | 
In this disjointed Rate the Mirian mo- 
narchy continued about fourtcore years; 
during which time, Salmanaſer, the fon 
of Tiglath Pelezer, deſtroyed the king- 
dom of {/rae!, and carried the ten tribes 
into captivity. | 
After $0 years, the king of Babylon 
dying without iſſue, Eſarhaddon, the 
great gtandſon of Tiglath, recover'd Ha- 
Hon, and united the monarchics again. 
This is the king of Afyria who cartied 
Manaſſeh king of Judah to Babylon in 
chains, and afterwards reſtor'd him to bis 
kingdom, 
| In the 15th year of Jofah king of Ju- 
dah,, Nabotolaſſar, general of the King 
of Aſſyr1@, uſurp'd the kingom of Baby- 
lon, and having join'd with the king of 
the Medes, (at that time a ſeparate king- 
dom) laid ſiege to Nineveh, and having 
taken it, and Kkill'd the king, they raz'd 
that glorious city to the ground. This 
Nabopolaſſar, (call'd Nabuchodone g 
in Scripture, |, as the kings of Zgypt had 
the name of Pharaoh, or the Roman em- 
perors of Czſa7) properly ſpeaking, diſ- 
ſoly'd the Aſſyr7au monarchy, and he and 
his fucceſſors were call'd kings of Baby- 
lun, and it was his ſon who demoliſh'd the 
kingdom of Judah, and is the king fo fu- 
mous in Daniel's prophecy. 
| The Babyloniſb monarchy ſail'd in Hel- 
ſhazar,, who was lain in his capital, by 
the great Cyrus, ho lubdued Babylon” 
after an extraordinary manner, already 
mentioned in the account of Perſia. And 


— 


thus, 4%%ia, our Curdiſtan, became ſub- 


ject 
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jet to the empire of 'Perſea, till both 


were ſubdued by Ale rande. After his 


_ death; it came, in the partage of his 


conqueſts, to Sleneus, who, altho” with 
great trouble and blood-ſhed,” kept it, 
with his other dominions to his dying 
day, which. did not happen till he had 
gotten the better of all the Macedonian 
captains, who had ſurviv'd their maſter, 
and therefore took the name of Seleneus 
Nicanor or Nicator, i. e. the Conquerer 
but was baſely murder'd by Prolomy Cerate 
nus, who had fled to him for ſhelter, and 
had been royally entertain'd by him, after 
his father, Prolomy Soter, had diſinhe- 
rited him. | | , 
From this time, Curdiſtan or Afſyria 
was toſs d about, for 83 years, by the 


| 


| ſucceſſors of thoſe Macedonian captains, 


till it fell into the hands of Arſaces, who 
having ſet up the Parthian monarchy 
the 4th from him conquer'd all to the eaſt- 
ward of Euphrates. In a word, this 
country, which had been r ae. to the 
Medes, Perſians, and Macedonians; at- 
terwards to the Parthians; then to the 
Perſians again; after that to the Sa- 
racens, than to the Turks, again to the 
Perſians, at laſt of all fell to the Or- 
toman Turks, who are their maſters at 
preſent. Ks 

This country is very pleaſant, being 


full of fruitful hills, and more fertile 


Nineveh. 


Cities 
now in 
Curdi- 
Ran. 


plains. The hills are cover'd with fine 
oaks, and other timber. The plains are 
well water'd, ſeveral rivers, beſides the 
Tigris ranmag thro? it, the chief of which 
were anciently call d Licus and Caprus. 

The principal city when the Mi- 
an monarchy flouriſh'd, was, as we have 
ſaid, NMineveh, often mention'd in ſerip- 
ture, and. eſpecially in Jonab's prophe- 
cy. It was deſtroy'd, as before obſery'd, 
by the king of Babylon, and the other 
Nineveh, now call'd Moſul was only a 
ſaburb of the great Nyneveh, the old 
city having been on the ealt ſide of the 
Tigris, but Moſul on the weſt. Dr. Pri- 
deaux, from Diodorus Siculus, ſhews that 
Jonah's account of its having been a 
City of three Days Journey, is no exag- 
geration of the prophet, for that author 
ſays, it was 480 furlongs in circait, 
which is 60 miles, at cight furlongs to a 
mile. But it is now and for many ages 
has been, in ruines. 

The chief cities of Curdiſtan, at pre- 
ſent, are 1. Sheraſoul, a place to the 


_ eaſtward of the Tigris, in 36 degrees lat. 


The metropolis of the province, and ſeat 
of the Beglerbeg. 2. Amadia, north of 
Moſul, but caſt of Tigris, built upon a 
hill, a place of good trade. 3. Arbela, 
to the caſt of Sheraſonl, near which is 
the plain, famous for the defeat of Dari- 
as by Alexander. 4. Betlis, near the 


TRAVELLER: 
ſouth end of the lake Van. This city is 
built upon a hill, and has a road cut out, 
to come at it, where only one camel can 
paſs. Here a prince lives, who takes the 
title bf Dey, and having a ſmall territo- 
ry ſurrounded with hills, very difficult 
of acceſs,” preſerves his independency, and 
neither ſubmits to Turks nor Per/tans. 
But if he can raiſe 25, oo0 horſe and a 


proportionable body of foot among the 


ſhepherds of his country, as we are told 
he can, nothing but his loſing the affection 
of his people by tyranny, can ſubje& him 
or his country to a foreign power. 

The people of Curdiſtan, are faid to 
be generally a brutiſh people, going about 
with their flocks and herds from one place 
to another, and living in tents, They 
are a terror to travellers, and are the Cure 
des, mention'd in the laſt ſection. The 
religion of this countty are, the maho- 
metan, and a ſort of chriſtian. 

Towards the weſt of Curdiſtan, be- 
twee the Tigris and Euphrates, which, 
in our maps, are above 60 leagues diſ- 
tant from each other in the latitude of 


36 deg. lies. | 
DrarBecs, the ancient Meſopotamia, 


and the Padan Aram of the ſcripture; 


which laſt name ſignifies, the cultivated 
| Syr ta, or country of the Aramites. The 
Greeks call'd it Meſopotamia, from its 
ſituation between two great rivers; but 
the Turks call it 'Diarbeck. 


This country generally follow'd the 


fate of Myria, being, with it, ſubje& to 
the kings of Aria and Babylon, to the 
Perſian and Macedonian conqueſts, then 
tothe Roman and Saracen, and at laft to 
that of the Orromans. This country is 


famous for the birth of the great patri- 


arch Abraham, call'd Ur of the Caldees 
in Geneſis, which is what is now call'd 
Urfa in Diarbec, (and not in the pro- 
per Chaldea) as Heylin demonſtrates. + 

This province lies, as has been faid, 
between the Tigris and Euphrates, which 
bound the whole country on the eaſt 
and weſt; it has on the north, Tur- 
comania, ſeparated from it by a ridge of 
Taurus, and, to the ſouth, Eyraca Ara- 
bic, and part of Arabia Deverta. 

The hiſtory of this province is fo 
inter woven with that of Aſyria, that 
we ſhall not trouble the reader any more 
with it, there being nothing particular 
to it, except what may be found in the 


holy * ſcriptures, which are of higher 


authority than any other I can produce. 
The chief cities in Diarbec are 1. Bir, 
which ſtands upon the eaſt fide of Eu- 
phrares in 35 and a half lat. in Mol/'s 
maps, but we are told, it is 37 degrees. 
It is the great road from Aleppo into 
this province.. Here is a garriton under 


an Aga, but both the city and cattle are 
ſubject 


Book 
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„ef Taney in AA vr 
abject to the Baſau of Urfa or Orfa. 


„Ua, ſaid to be the place of Ara. 
am's nativity, and likewiſe. the Eaaſſa 
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ſuburb of it, as we have ſuic This is 
another place where the carabans ſto 
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ate beſt in this 


mention'd by Euſebius, as the capital of | 
Abgarus, Who is ſaid to have ſent to in- 
vite our Bleſſed Savioux to ſhare his 


Kingdom with bim. And near this city, 
they ſhew a well which is call'd The c of 
the handkerchief, becauſe, as the tradition 
there goes, our SAviovk having dent his 
picture, in a handkerchief, to Abgarns, 
his meſſengers thre it into this well, to 
fave it from robbers who attack d them 
there; and, having told the King of it, he 
went to the place, and found the hand- 
kerchief ſwimming on the top of the wa- 


ter, the well being, contrary to cuſtom, 


brim full, and upon his taking it in his 


hand, he was cur d of a leproſy. But] bou 


the incomparable Du Pin has ſaid enough 
to diſcredit this whole ſtory, . and, with 


his uſual candour, honeſtly ſays, that the 


additional circumſtance, of: the handker- 
chief, which is not in Euſebius, muſthave 


been a forgery of the fayourers. of image 


warns tor in ee 
* Tavermer tells us, the inhabitants | 4 


ſhew great regard to a fountaing reſemb- 
ling a fiſh-pond, where the fiſh are ſo tame 
that they will follow any body round the 
pond for bread. | But none muſt touch 
them, . becauſe. they ſay they are Ara 
ham's fiſh. Y | 


and feat of the yice-roy. _ It is not very 
large, . but has a ſtone wall, fenced with 
towers. And here the carayans ſtop ſor 
ſome days, both to change horſes and ca- 
mels, and to ſtock themſelves with the 
yellow skins, call'd Maroguin, which 


bec, farther north. The city of Orfa is 
placed in the maps upon the Zuphrates, 
north of Bir; but it ſtands eaſt ward of 
Bir about 2 days journex. 

3. Merdin is the next (conſiderable 
town, ' ſix days farther eaſt, according to 
Tavernier's way of travelling with the 
caravan. This is allo the reſidence of a 
Baſſau. . Here our author ſaw two bibles 
finely. preſerv'd, in the Chaldaic tongue, 
one of which, they told him, was 937 
years old; but the prieſts durſt not ſell it, 
altho' he offer d 200 crowns for it. 

4. Nisbin, near, if not the ſame with 

Niſibis, where the moſt remarkable thing 
is a pedeſtal, ſuppos'd to have had an i- 
mage of St. James, biſhop of Nz/ib1s, 
which having been demolith'd by the 
Turks, the Chriſtians there worſhip: the 
pedeſtal” with the fame devotion that 
they did the image, and with mote, un- 
doubtedly, than the ſaint would allow, 
if he were alive, or knew their folly. - 

5. Moſoul lies eaſt of Nisbiu, upon 
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F and near this 
place, as the re is at the city. of Diar- 
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this province. 


and has a Turtiſb gatriſon f 4000 hs 

and foot. Thete is a bridge of boats oyet 
the Tyoras into Curui an 
6, Diarbec, or Diarbequey; lies north 
fig Moſoul, and is call'd Carenit by 
the Tarks. ; It lies fo near the ſouree of 
the xiyer that it is ſordable there, exe&pt 
in rainy weather. There is à canal cut 
from the riyet, to water the town, which 
is a league diftant from it: Ia this canat 


they. ſteep all the red Turtyy ſeather made 


here, which I ſhould think were no good 
way of xecommentding the water, for the 
of the kitehen or table 

- The northern part of this province - 

nds in corn, wine, and fruits, and is 
abundantly ſtock'd with cattle, deer, Qc. 
But the; ſouth part partakes much of the 
nature of the Deſart Arabia, upon which 
ohen li}: 24k 3 h 10 
The eſtakliſn'd religion of the country, 
is that of Mabomet; but the generality 
of che people are Chriſtians, ſuch as they 


„ Fepel's ARraprcx is the ancient Cal- 
den, of which ye ſhall have the leſs to fa 
as having, in another place, *: deſtri 


This province has Diarbec and part of 


Cur diſtan on the north, part of Perſſa oli 


the caſt, the gulph of Pefſſa with part 


| of Arabia Deſerta on the ſouth and weſt, 


It lies on both ſides of the windings of 


* phrates and 7. Iris, and reaches as far 


ſouth as Baſſora. $13 "6X3 

There is nothing in the hiſtory of this 
country but what is common to that of 
Aſſyria and 'Meſopotamia, except what 
relates to particular places, ſuch as the cit 
of Babylon, already deſcrib'd. Nor ſhall 1 


trouble the reader or myſelf with uncer- 


tain conjectures, and uſeleſs diſputes, a- 
bout the ſeat of paradiſe, ſaid to be in 


We ſhall therefore only 
add to what has been already ſaid in the 


places above quoted, that this province 


may have been the place where Adam 
was plac'd, for it is one of the fineſt coun- 


tries under heaven. The ground is the 
| moſt fruitful, and the meadows and pa- 


ſture, the pleaſanteſt, in the world. There 


one may lee flocks and herds for above 100 


miles in a ſtretch; near the banks of thoſe 
two famous rivers, from which the Grand 


Signor exacts a good revenue every year; 


ſor he ſends an officer to collect a piaſter 
and a quarter for every buffalo, 2 piaſters 
for every horſe or mare, and 10 pence for 
every ſheep, Which amounts to a large 
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Lhe cities 
„ 


now in this province are, 


1. Bagdad 


Y Azanics 
bd * See Ch. 
Babylon, the old curioſity of that country; VI. Sc. 
and, altho' no remains ol it are now to be 


i ſeen, yet all people ſpeak of it. 
This city is the capital of: the province, 
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Cities. 
1. Bag - 
dad. 


1. Bagdad toads the north part of it upon, © Baſpta is 1 lege 
the Heril, as we obſerv'd in Sir "ZÞ0- 


s Herbert's account of Perſia above | 


oted, it ſtande in 3 Getz, lat. and 
= the, ſeat of the 6 od Epi; But 
it was then, only upon the welt ide of 
Tygris-as Mt. Salmbos ys, and n 18945 
the caſt ſide and join d it to the old, by 
a bridge of boats. But Mr. Tape ufer, 

ho was there in his Ath journey” tg 
Perſia, takes no notice of à ton on 


each ſide, hut ſays 7 that Bag 


— 


dad is ſeperated from Meſopotamia” ke 
u 

the „ian or eaſt fide” on er 
e ſays indeed that there is 4 bridge 
of boats, but ſays nothing of a town on 
the weſtnion bn ie eee een, 
According to Tavermner,” the city is 
not above three miles in circuit, wall d 
about with towers, in which are 60 pieces 
of cannon. It has a caſtle within the 
walls towards the north, in wHich are 1.50 
great guns Without cartiages, — 
the 


23 which ſtews it to 
ar 


Keeps 300 Janicaries there; but 


governor of the city is a Baſſau, and 
commonly a Visir, who has Kill feady 
at a call-700 horſe; and has 3000 ſoldi- 
ers in the town and villages adjacent. 
Another keeps the keys of the city, 


and bridge gates, with 200 Jani gar fes 


under his commanc. 673, 
The civil government of Bagdud is 
in the hands of a Cadi and Fe) 

the firſt is judge, and the ad treaſurer. 
_ The trade is much decay'd ſince it fell 


into the hands of the Turkce. But it 


often changes maſters, atid has belong'd 
to the Turks and Perſians alternately; ac- 


cording. as the one or the other happens 


to prevail. The laſt time the Turks 
took it was in 1689. But ſtill the trade 
is conſiderable, being the paſs where all 
the carriages come from Baſſora'; beſides 
thoſe. who go thither, as Tavernier ſays, 
for. devotion, believing” that Haly was 
buried in or near this city. 

. The next great city in this province is 
Hoſſora or Balſara, which ſtands about 
two miles from the brates after it'is 
Join'd with the Tygris, which is call'd in 


the Arabian tongue Shetel Areb, or the 


river of Arabia. | 
Mr. Taveruier came down in a bark 

from Bagdad to this city, and ſays, that 

the whole country between thoſe two ci- 


ties and the two great rivers; is cut into 
canals like Holland, and is one of the 


fineſt countries in the world. 

The two rivers meet at Gorno, where 
there are three forts, the fort of Goruo is 
juſt at their joining, and the other two up- 
on the two other rivers: before they meet. 
All cuſtom goods are taken an account: of 


at Gorno, but only paid at Boſſora ac- 


cording to the charge from the fort. © 


Tefterder, 


_ 


This 


%, And has à canal ftom  Eophrares, 
which takes barks  rhither of 1 50 tay 
eity is likewiſe 15 feagues froth 
the mouth of the flyer, {6 that it 
about Half way between Gorno and the fe 
altho“ the fide” comes up all thoſe 36 
leaps to the mectiigs ot the klverz: 
Hat the water is freſh ar Baſora. 
1 Torr Her tells us of an odd revotuti- 
on that l to this city about the 
beginning of the laſt Tetitury, as 1 com- 
pute it, altho' he does not namę the time, 
The Furt having taken Baſſofa, as 
he calls it,) made a compoſition with the 
Arabinns fiom whom they took it, that 


they ſhodld Hye unmoleſted in the cuin- 


try all round, arid the Arabian citizen 
ſhould enjoy” their ns rovide 

they would not diſturb them in the town, 
where they had a Baſſal for governor, 
But the Turks haviug built a cittadel in 
the town to keep it in awe, the Ha- 
biume and they came 16 ofteh to blows, 


and broke” treaties upon ſuch trifling pre- 


tences, that Baſſau Aiud, then governor, 
finding he could not live in peace, in ſuch 
a diſaffeaed place, fold His AS rs for 
40% 00 piaſters, to a rich lord of the 
country, who, T. put in polſeſhon, 
rais'd a conſiderable force, and, throwing 
off the I lib yoke, call d himſelf prince 
„ r Ber44'+s . 
For this ſale, the Baſſas was ſtrangled 
at his return to © Conſtantinople. And 


| Amurat having taken Bagdad, this mew 


prince was forced” to bribè him to let him 
keep poſſeſſion. But ſoon after, Iman- 
couli Can, mention'd in the VIth Rap | 


ter of this bod, * rho with ſome diffe- „ p. 


rerice in the name, was ſent by Sha Aba, 
to beſiege Balſara, after he had taken 
Ormiis. The new prince being unable to 
teſiſt a powerſul army of Perſians, per- 


ſuaded the Mabian to break down the 


dam, which is built three miles long, up 
on a part of the coaſt lower than ordinary, 
to keep out the ſea. Upon the break ing 
down this wall, the country was over- 
flow'd about 17 leagues, which made the 
Can ſoon raiſe the fie [ But how the 
Per ſiaus got away, or how the Arabian: 
got the dam built again, and the tide 


ſtop'd, our author does not ſay; nor can 
I tell. 


was there; and he gives ſuch an account 
of the juſtice and mildneſs of his govern- 
ment, as would make one in love with 
Mahometam princes, if they were all like 
him. His revenue was in, 1. Money; for he 
obliged all merchants to coin their money 
into Larius; by which he has 8 per cont. 


2. In horſes, which are ſo good, that the 
foreign merchans purchaſe them from him 


at great prices, 3. In camels, which the 
| | Arabs 


| However, this ptince's grandſon 
was prince of Balſara when our author 
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good price. 


ſtract 8 their creed, as it differs front ours; 


| Of mg, 


1 


bs bis; 6th "I xk Ur 
Noi Br hem; a and, "ay 1 52 1 
which there is | wal pipe, And elfe at a, W 


Salmon 1 thi once as gover- 
nor only of my 10 8 Grand Sig- 
ot od it 875 Ba * 


ha the By mT bi: 
not. peak 1 Well of th 1 85 Ernten > oil 
; 


{1 "This" EoUity 'of U Fudd ff | 
Le, Te f K ng Fs, and beg 


People bete g 5. Wk ir 15 1 alt | 


1 


: the Romani 


Armentas the Georgi ian thoſe Or Ot, 
7 and 5 7 8 


face o 
As to, the h in Forth tion 5900 in 1 8 and worſhip, 


9 8 


. 


erz 1 
e 


el 0 43 1 29 by 
5 5. Progeedings aga 1 5 
i ; ee e 
4 ; 


g 5 examin 0 in bl 11 


he Fondemg! yl de- 
e A 1925 
FP ont Ce U alcaſonabl C heat r w_ | 
3 Nees to this paſs, the 3 Bibl. Pa- 
ho Were not arri 'd At. Epheſus, * tum, V. 


Cent, 


. is {c TE A g, went home as Cen 

Ar Tati 190 Grril and his arty; Ephetus, 
e oth TS a f 

| . pl 


5 
5 hus t they 79 themſelves into hereſy, 
. 1128 contradittion, conſound- 

Re 6 B natures in 
h 


been with Ne/torivs. 


ieye A Eier neyer 
i BUR out the a ga- 
| "of that about the 2 wells, 
100 Rk Ly, of AE Manothelites. in the 
100 century, 115. worſhipping of ima- 
Al 1 in the VIII ch, which 

lord cr in the; ea ſong be- 
1 5 againſt them. The 


Century 6 + 2 and the dife: 
* 9 OR ag 6F9 between them and the 
aureh ok N. Me, in the XIth century. 
ept 1 pthe 17 8 and "ore tlie. — 5-4 


e 88 a bles and diviſions o the 
nto the 1 8 Ich e * Kline the Turks. 


roy. yo by degrees, the 
Chriſt lanity in and brought 


wet, und that the row. ges wa eſtab 
and thc fem bone AS 50 1 RY it e Wade fcat oe, 
were bois; 4 Js . W * ing. or, 

Rrligion. All that we tar farther obfery 0 N 7 bottus occalion'd in the 
cerning this & untry is abbut. yall Sf ea 19 chu 

Maho. on oF the ith 12 55 As tot te pate 
metans. 9 we Ha de flid enou Sh of it in, the Ch! 
chapter: 47 502 Ag differ. 
rence betwetn the Pe; Hale and Toes be. church 10 gc Sees z ang 4 time ſter- 
ing che reſpect due to 2 and Gfl., | Wards 
as e obfery'd before, |<Ppire, and the ignorance which c crept 
As to the Chi who live in the, 1 
— Turks domiiflionis in Alia, they are, 22 805 Bf Meh Jö, dc 


latter, they are fo welt nown, that wer and A Ito fat degree, that it is not an 
need not trouble the reader With an 4 RY mat or to diſtinguiſh, th the errors of 


they dd. dot, properly, e 


Nor 


of this Gbr) 


riſtians of an e part of Turky in, a, 
I ſhall e 9 15 that, not wWithſtandii ö 


all the mi FERC now mention'd, "theſe. 


The Ae and Ceargiats® * greg ern church had & good and learned x men in it 


anciently of the Greet Chyrch,. I 
they were 'otthddox ; Pa, n 1 
ſame patriarch. But, 


in SOFT: century, till the country WAS over- 
| 

the run by the Turks, and then ſuperſtition, 
4 (as Was very natural to imagine) follow d 


as the FT 
and Neſtoria d inonz, about the natures f upon the 49600 v1 igdorangce. And yet 1 
and perfons I Ans, 999 ange g 17 do 55 had. th hat, 11 75 church was 


viſions - in the eaſtern charch, "anc 
and were catried on, by Og U 
heat of tws Hoe bio ps | 


55 % aud 
Neſtoriur, the oe bins 0 


ee. 


A. began, [ charg'd 
alete | any gy but at of d enying the re. 
40 for, of the Guosr, fi rom the 
e & 


en in the X by gentury, with 


ON.. 
or, as to their, deny ing the Pope's ſu- 


arid the other of e can Premacy, and Purgatory, that was praiſe - 


not help thinkin t 


at Ne elforfus WAS. PI, worthy.) 1 their doctrine about the 
thodox' Ih the Carina "th, when hel. H. 


HOST mig! bt have been eaſily made 


_ firſt opp6s'd the B. Virgin $ being, calP'd | up, 4 | humane paſlion and pride had not 


£2 ontinned found all 15 if heha * 
2 85 og 7/1 . enians and other 1 0 who {till 


the Mother of GOD, an d that he would | 


not been diſputed into hereſy 


ha 99 great. a ſhare. ig the debate. 


e great difference then between the 


For he was as much againſt thoſe 4 ee: Hane er yp £2 urch, ſeems to haye... 
4, 


would only call her Mes Maker of 


wm. 


as he oppos'd the oh her term; LAT 0 
ing to eng k Fx 


he matter in the 881 


en, ce former, hat lollow'd the 
77 1 0 ot lowers ot; Neſtor ius, (lor. 
cannot. think they WEIC his own). CON. 


neral' expreſſion, the Moths; of Cnnisx. cerning . the. one nature only. in Cazasr,. 
Andhiseafly zeal againſt the Ari aut thew | and the opinions of the Monuthelites, con- 
ha belicf's our Lord's Divinity. And ſequent upon the other, whereas the o- 

| thet 


** 


be told-by 


$ chapter, that 
nol denominations, - whoi 
pm we have been 


| 81 
N Sag * it amm n 


GOD it may ſoon be, as it Wasn 
Hut Mr. Tavefnicr, gives an accourit 
of thoſe whom! he calls the Clipeſlaienf 
$6, John, of Whom, . e eee 
$900, families in nl about 
V haye an '6gd ort of crerd. Bey 
have no notion of the Txmarysicbut ber 
ließe Cusisr to de the Semi and 
Worn? of the Eternal Fark They 
make Gabriel to be the Sm of GOD; 
begokken upon light. They by, 
bas male man for dur Tedemp ion; 
Virgin conceio - him, e 
lp of a man, by drinking of d contain 
ain: that he was W e in 


41 
15 ; 
* 


am d in this. rd Da 5 


name. — af ande 
milkakon,..l pray | 


apped- anti is, by much, the broadeſt 


Aranta 15 Lr rg ow 8 Which 


2 dhe 
e Ne the . that 
N to. Atreights ot, Babel 

| dd o along tlie coaſt ot the Red Sa, to 
eee So that Arabia is ſurrounded 


the north, having the 
nee 1 on = caſt, 


the ocean; or Arabian Sea, on the ſouth; 
the Neu ben on the 


14, and Fyr aca Ain bit, ontthe north. 


ti 
o an ax, the, edge ok which runs from 
Babel Mandel, in an caſterl on 


Gape Roſalgate, along the coaſt 


oftheocear, 
part. The 


en e Ba/ſars 


weſt, and Paleſtine, 
is not imptoperly-coimpar'$-e0 the head 


y courſe, o bv 


Taue ouly) bythe Jews: + whey - They | gulphoſ Haſſora, running into the land weſ- 
©” cametea ken fow. "4 o anifh d, an eriy, ma kes itconſiderabiy narrower toward 
| left only hu 2 "nd vet, Ne the notth. It. i 18 reckon d 900 miles. broad 


+ they Wert that be roſe fromthe dead 
thetbird day, and A bis ſold; went to 
hea den, leaving hi N e 4 
But, if he Was ans c fell, peat- 
4 when did he die ?- "They: — t. 
in Tiyers. The godfathers plunge them 
thrice in the waters, whilſt the 

eads the ſeryice, and then ſprink les 
Fon” ice (an, emblem, one would 
think, of the Txzintty) but he only, 7 
it in the name of the Loxp, firtt and la ſi 
Creator of the world, and ef par ade 
and of all things. They ha ve alſo a ſott 
of a Euchariſt, much of a piece with the 
baptiſm; for, in their conſecration, 
never mention the Bady nor Blood of 
Axis r, but bleſs, it-as a common meal. 
Their biſhops arc hereditary, Both bi- 
ſhops. and prieſts marry twice; but their 
wiyes muſt be yirgins at their marriage, 
which they muſt 1wear, to the truth uf 
and, to make it ſure, thebiſhop's wile, With 
ſomeother matrons, make inſpection and ſo 
report upon gath; and, it they declare her: 
a virgin, the biſho pefforms his ofbice. 
Thcir notion of a ſnhure ſtate is of a picte 
with the reſt, made up of a mixture M Chri- 
ſtianity and Mahometiſinz, tor they ſuppoſe 
houſes and towns in the other, world, and 
that there is procreation of children. T hey 


they dering che breadth of it 


| along the coaſt, but is not above half chat 
breadth from Euphrates to-ther Red Seg. 
The length of it from the north-caſt - 5 
the ſouth-weſt, is about 1000 miles. 
It has always been divided into 8 
bur unequal parts, bi. Arabia Falix, 
Deſerta, and Hetræa, or the Happy, the 
ae and the Stony Arabia. 


. 


ich lies upon the oteap all along by the 
Sea, to the gulph of Ormus, and 
Heede towards the north; along the 
coaſt? ol the Red Sea, and: the galph_ of _ 
Baſſara, about $90 miles. So that, conſi- 
ſouth ward, it may 
de well reckow'd conſiderably bigger than 
both the other Ar abjas put together. 
The weſt parts of Arabia 
leaf thoſe on the coaſt, 


to the C Ya Sgnur, as appcars from the 


account formerly given of Sir Henry Midg- 
dletan's voyage to the Red 7 a But, 
notwithſtanding this ſubjection, this coun- 
try is laid to conſiſt of ſeven different 
kingdoms, ö 11-717 & 2 

1 Oman, or Muſcat; bel on the aſt, 
Gde of che Happy Arabia, along the coat 
of the bay of Mus, - haying that gulph 
on che caſt, the aG on the ſouth, Seger 


on the Weste and Haſſora on the north. 


have ſuch a ver ſion to the Tarks, that if al 
Turi asks a drink of them, (which they 


dare not reſuſe) they will break or burn i 4 
ER he drinks out of. "IO be- mpuntainous, © 


It is the largeſt kingdom in the Whole 


e ſhall, begin with Arabia Felix, | 


q 


Felix, at - 
are in ſubjection 


Di vjſſon. 


peninſula. A great part of it, however, 


ſandy. deſart 


, and other parts of it 
The chief towns of it aro 
n. 


un 
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me, | WA, Travel. 
n lay little of him fire for of 
S ore ripen of erg © 


in ebener (ys, no Chriffiani tan 
and Ar agate Pur nnn cone near Mikes than five bays hey, 
- 44: Mobaoins to the Red Sow';" {6 that under the penalty of being burnt, * 
it i Dounded on the--fourtrand welt'by | therefore s atebunt of it muſt be taken 
PF ⅛ͤ—ͤM L ̃7˙— 
Hadramut on the eaſt. The chief towns | Thee pflgrimagen to thoſe two cities 
EF ö e 
he fiſt two ſee che place above · mentioh d. of tfiem but enrich them conſiderably, 

rr Tehama lies perth of Moba, upon For, "this author fa ys, that the great ca- 
„ the coaltofthe 2d Seay and . ravariſometimestonfifts of 100,000 perſons, 
ef cities,' | accotpanie@with' 8, 00 camels, 4 Beys, 


2 the weſt. The towns in this * 
are Hadramut, Shubar;” Ma 11 


4. Moba. 


cha, Gibil, and Haran, for its chi 


But the moſt celebrated kingdom in all | or gat lords, one Janzar- a, 
Arabia, ſince is [Baur, beſides man other perforis « 
. That of Hagiary (about the middle | quality; oth different places: All Itheſe 
6. Hagiar of the coaſt-of the Ned Sea) becauſe init | have their renden vouz at Cairo in 55 
- Mecca qe the cities o Merca and Medina/\Fhe as alſd from” other places, and ſet out in 
flixſt the place of Mabomet's birth} and the] the following order. F 
other oſhis burial. It has the Sromy ii. When the time of beginning their jour- Order of 


on the north, and Tehama-on the ſouth; | ney 


comes} which is in 7uty, the preſents, .be pil- 
ad is call'd the Arif, or principality,” of a be 


eigen fer the holy cities, are brought, grimege 

Aarne wa! non ch ien lee roceſſion, from the caſtle of Cairo toMeccas. 

How far theſe kingdoms: penetrate into to tie houſe of che Emir24gge, or captain of 
the country we cannot preciſely tell. But ſ the cara van. Thoſe 38 gonſiſt of rich 

icy only mention one inland kingdom, o. ornaments for the 

5. Jama - 4 — ng which we have but 

— — tp 

| the chief towns belonging to it are Jamu- 
— Hujor, and Tuns. To | breadtty,-and thickneſs of one's finger 4 4 
The moſt remarkable cities of n, dbor- curtain of velvet of the ſame work ; 
Felix are Mecca and Medina, and they great Pavilion of the ſame velvet et- 
only made famous by their relation to tief broider'd, carried by a camel, and a ſmall 
great, impoſtor Mabomet;rwho was Born, one bya man; eight pieces of ſerge, and 
and began de publiſh his Alcan in che a bundle of topes. Theſe are accompanied 
krſt, and was Jorc d to fly forrefage to che by the people of quality, and a guard of 

cond, Where he was afterwards bury ade ] Janizaries; with banners, drums, timbrels, 

Our hanglihh, Athasy: from the ranches | c, The people crowding to touch the 
rity of the Alas Hiftarique'places theſe] preſents, With great devotion ; and ſuch 
two cities with che tervitories” belonging 49 could not get near, untied their tur- 
to them, in Ana bi re I Mall} bante, to throw the end of them upon a 
theſe two Atabiarys dae cen both} which tonch'd them. 
Mecca and Medina; not onby'vin - n, When they were all brought to the E. 
but likewiſe ja, Mr. Sabwor's ee ins boiſe, "they were with great devo- 
Fate q Aralia, placed in Arabia” the tian put into the great pavilion, and that 
Happy, I have follow'd them, and if camel, wc, from that time, 
ſhould be miſtaken, it is of leſſ conſe- never is put to any labour, but ſor that 


Kiabe, or holy city, 
(whichRands in the middle of Mecca) vis 

pieces of crimſon velvet, embtoider q with 
ute lewers” in gold, of the length 


uence, becauſe theſe citiesabe under te one ene OOO 
8 of. one of the family of Haly, 2 When Y begin tlie journey, fix geld 


and for the ſagctity of the places, this u- pieces are drawn along with the Euif's 
riſdict ion is ecken d diſtinct and ine Suarnd, who march firſt, accompanied by 
pendent of any other Malumetam pouer, bis fainily,- with "their proviſions upon 
who may, or have been maſterb of the] horſes and camel. After them marches 
adjacent countries. And we are told, te ite * the” Bee 
that, tho. Grand Signors deſtroyd people of quality. Then comes the 
N „ NN ; 4 | bleſſed 


4e/crib'd. built of ftone, hut low, according. to their 


Al 


, 


Rl pet Jo which ono ee 
: "and ig 955 condition. e maig 


+}, 188 ae” days, W ſhaving waibing, 
[ove . Neri 


155 b il 
But thoſe who e 
"Wi indecent 4 -x nat' give _—_ 
lieu of it. None of the e pilgrims ſtay logger 
45 "thi three 704 Aj lercd, dufin ene 
ttt rl pendion the going rol ad 
the Kighe, or hol hy bom in A very vidi- 
2 :"-clfotts' anner, - ſometimes, going very 
ſoftly, and? at other N rugning thems 
a 47780 out of breat „as their poſtute-ma⸗ 
ſter,” *appoipted, for that purppſe, ſhe ws 
them examp 750 et day is ſpent in ſa- 
 cfificing theep, W cen alms,. 
Lee Boy put gn theixi clothes. 
Aud then they 0 to mount Mafat, a 
a place hard by, to throm at / the 
devil Who, acconding donne dere. 


ptcd-train 


; 8 15 Abr tham,. when he was going to than 


often ael f 9 * have put in 
Woke 2 k | the * their 
Taser And, if they have pexform'd 


theſe ones geremonjes, and that the 


Enit bas diſpos d of the preſęnts, they 
8⁰ on to Meding, unte We; 310 


But, before ve leaye Ale ec, We 
"hs the Abe of Hur ker e 


of it, 40 I bp 


Mere a fands in the n mountains, about a 
day s journey from the Red Sea, in 41 


Mecea deg.” and an half of latitude,, It is 


manner, The molt. xemaxka 
about it is the Nabe, . or. GO | 
as they call it, Which, as we, have laigs 
is in the middle of the. teu aud is ſaiꝗ to 
have been Abrabam S 15 It is 8 | 
15 foot long, 12 broad and 30 in hei 
ſarrounded . with a W at ſome di 


| from it, to keep people gut. ne entiy 
into it is about 8 or 9, 4 4 


thing 
Shouſe, 


foot 


ladder, The door is 9 foot high, and g 
wide, and is of Bate Ms with two 
folding leaves. ph, has a cu 
ſappofted by 3 wes of alloeg x. Ko 
one piece, as big aß WIN $ body, 29 
high, a very e INATY. rarity. The 
houfe'is about With two belts. of gold, 


* 
$i n 0 Ke his feet: commonly ende Hig 


„22 ͤ is /begany >@ary% be 1 | 


 yerabne: | 


aſtet 10 homewards. -- For) 


| monds. of reat, value. 


ground; ſo that, people 69 up. 4 it Ft 


irt 
and the 9 thro' which, the Water uus f 
from it, Was of the ſame N 


the greateſt curiofity, in 15 5 account, is 
2 New Nee about the bigneſs fed 


But, 
are — both theſe cities, an 


e dene 1 — tho. 33 

$1 of) theo wald Het o rt 

22 this«epe, \ ester Me Meiden 
pan d htc falls in 
3 ſtay the phngume make dt 
Men, is held for g aint und their egud- 


d ſtifled to death upon tlib pot. 
+ Whenthe Arif gives * benediction, 
dhe pilgrims are n dehatt next umorning; 
and the Mahometans ſay, that it never 
fails to rn ia O ancoſſirely thenight follow. 
ing, that it carries off all the blood and 
bopes pf the ſacrifices 4 + which they pre- 
teud is an indici tion af G'O: ham 


heir devotions. Aud, altho' heir fea 


Balls, in foe years, ten days ſooner" than 
ridis | in hes, is delugo happens the night 
aſter they depart. Aut we kaſt take their 
word 4or. chat. wok, Nona ern 
be pilgrims, aſtot they have fil d 
their de votions at Men, proceed to 2 
Ang, whichas ten days journey, in the 
it ſcems, th 
muſt not go-thither firs; altho” it is 2 
miles acares to Cairs than Morra ia 
Medina is in tho latitude of 24 degrees, cc... 
amd, 04 eget diſtance ſrom the Nei Sea 
Id conũſts of about 4605 
Av we of brick or ſtone, of ono ſtory. 
But they v ſexeral ately moſques : 
The chief of which is ir the middle of 
the town, like the hoty houſe of Macra. 
one corner of this edißce is Hub- 
0 mb, in a little tower c with >" 
„And gallery ound it, the wall hen. 
Of which has ſeveral windows, - the grates 
whereof 1 are; ſilver, and the rnfice? Yall, 
appalite to the head of the ſopulchre, 
aggrn'd. With jewols and s ſtones of 


mf 


all] ineſtimable value, being the giſts of ma- 
10 Me hematum pribces 
c 


2 — reſt, 


re is ORE: diamond of half a finger long, 


and two fingers broad. Ihere, d, below 


that. a , cicieent af: gold et with 92 
tower, or 


dome, ie hung with tod und white da- 


th,; mask quite tound the- wall 5; and thoſe 
ante Hang 


ings are teneued every y years, and 
il there happens to be a+ d emferor 3 
that time, they are ſooner rene wd. The 
s of the gallery are ſilver.. 
„Pilgrime are not admitted to ſee tho 


pulchre;- but ſatisſy themſel ves with the 


| light of the dame: But after the crowd is 
Bone, A few. ſtraugers may be admitted to 
Fonvince their on eyes of the folly of 
bat ridiculous fable ot Ma homer s tomb 
e in the air, ee by! load- 
I oi ey 9y C5 1s. , 
„the time chat all their Labels 
4 comes 
ad With a * Luis, Ind. eſh pro- 
Vvifions, 


Mako 


ik Ep. 


A 4 2 ULAR 


_ LIP a 
tru, Nh. 3 
5 e 


be n bythe 1 Ane Nee, 
S 
Fo dg A" gag. ir in li | . | 


we eee tin pt: cal @ Cor nel... d to. WM. 


110 n onolh u TRAN , Berweck 7, Arth De place 
ot Mohn ubowe enkfötrd, it l bl PTE ef cat 755 aſtho 0/7 Pha Ps, 3 
y of rhe Nen Sn. 845) © —_ 4 Tn&t Hd aly" to fix or the! fig place. N48 , 

vi _.) Jabs er, port he 8 The ſea is 1 15 1 eth, Nel Ses. 

tnt Son dcagues nofth: es Pan fücbom det in the, Id IMF. Bur 
 iRoſalgate; obs 1 N. 850 hk Bit Wat "oaks: "It f obable {HY 8 Place 
| polled by mere, Len fm jd me WW alen for their palſape,  Wihe true 
Forfar monarchy by the uffffrance 92 Seer ee 0 Egyptian cod very 

_ 2" \Enghiſh, * took Om from" that 1 ſleep for 4 vast. Ae 8 except  OVEIagait,'t 

us obſerv'd i the aeteùnt ef F that Place, Wh thete is an eee 
Eat, upon che ee — B 1 125 Mts that lea ft 8 or 9, miles together, and 

lat. 27 deg, 4 plate 5 each fide, impäffable mountains, Which 

a e. but e 8 hs Pearl ft Kr not polli le they coutdhaye march' 1 
fiſhery was neglected. All aer b * * der And 1 ſince, in all Piababi» - 

here are many other towns i 2 0 U. 8 that part of the tian coast, was 


Taler, 2 Aaltho' the flatives who le in ebene where the oy - erte g the, fea 
tents, and removt from Place to plate, ab therè is an thereto imag ble io on- 
the antiant Shih did, die by e the oo, Were ai the, ſhorteſt 
| more numerous than they e en e a Way” yet; ne tiere Vas nd, gepellity 
owns: * vb ns ure to Gere the miracle ALY. el, 1 
: n Labin oth ſeems mand aj very 7 Upon tne road berg een 7 2 town 
be "ew n tot; Which is at- bad ops north. 600. of the f ted 9 5 
Delart, tributed to the barrenteſd of the country; \tpofities 'of Eb) 4 nd Tor, 40, leagucs 
Nabe, there: beirig vult tracts of ground there; forth, from- the point, are to he / eon, beers f 
. where thete is \neirher-grafs tor ſhrüb, What the Vir abs call the Wells of. 1 _ 
river mor ſpring) but ä 2 — + be 45 1 5 e a. . 
© eoatie, as at fea the com is bur a ſma Place, butt it has a 7. 
* tara, toy! the fearoblgs 5 to trvel — 1 för ſhips 4 RS 1 Town of 


t The faxigue ng; thrdugte A —— mqtart 258 ds the port 
| Miva Hears mat Aten — | 2 755 FE bs 
10 Cs ſormetimes in a Piltzti ima ” Neat this 1 is a cogvent of 
_ \ Arabia lies between the a z| hy dedicated to St. Katherine and 

hyates; or, at leaſt, to thè cqn- the angel hd appear'd to Mae, .d la this 
— Hyraca; und has nbi Felix] convent were 30 monks. | 


185 
Ihe ſouth, and is boanded on the hort From Tor, our author 
by Arabia Perrita, Sia, atid Hiaubec. Muds, paſting over Elam, where Meaſes, 


ut 
went to mount 


But, as my authors afe not agreed about | at GOP's command, made the. waters 
the bounds of it, ſeparated from” the os W²eet. 7 51 how they are bitter, be- 
tber tuo Arablas, 1 ſhallnet dwelt Sal re. He paſs'd the w ilderncſs oF, in, 
upon it ol en i eth io gratt ics MON was ſent to the Iſraelites. ider. 
dribierPety au i (read The] Froh thenes” our author went te Re 


hi- neſs o 
Seba eink from the tocksiwitg or; 4s othets, nn, Wm the 1/7 aelites murmur'd for Sin. F 


Krabia. fan Feiru a toi in this cOuntt "Ye | wint Water, and Were miraculouf] 
north anu weſt of the former, run ſupplied by Moſes s Rriking the Ss 
long to the norththoft Penk of tte FT 4910 whete they pught Amalek, and ga 
Seu that it has that ca, and tlie iſth- that nation a miraculous defeat, by y 
mus Avidiag Afta flom AH 729 upon ws 25 Aer: ens hands. * Tn this pro- ps 
veſtz Pate ie und oh arHorch © dent was ſhew'd the rock # 
- and: ihe N, Arabin on the eaſt Sia. an o Aut the Water flow'd, 
Fouth6þ' vm r t NANA W931 JET Mount Hina is. now call'd St. Katha. Moung. 
This country 4s maß emos fot Having Hints tount, becauſe there is a monkith Sina, 
_ bidgnke ſcene of xhe 1ife of. Moſes, bot each that het Pod, the minute ſhe.was 
before and after "the depattiite of the J. bebendeg it Alexandria, was carried 1 
T. faelites from 1 . Fer, when” be ker tlie top of. that kh by angels, and ſome 
fled from that place of His mativity, 92 time after, a 8808 * ving dream d it was 
lis fimding that his Having K mA an . there (bar whe ther e angel els had ner 
| gyptian was dilcover'd; he f to AH, the >, ehe ſt, I cannot fay) the 4-5 
or! Madian Which lay in this Ara 45 Tlor of the c ny ot went up the hill, 1 
and there he ſtaid 40 years. Here is brouglit üglit ir d oy n to the conyent, where it 
Horeb, here Moſes ſa i the miracle of ſtill lies, But whether it may not he like 
A the Baknine Bid, whieh"7heothot tells} Cerrzbz's" head. formerly mention'd, I. 
us 9 not far from the nortii end wilt ot venture: my credit, Upon mount * 


dur Sinai, 


* 
271 
1 * Fu \ 
ion . c. 


"1 8 mark 1 of rag 
9 b an ae this 


ö oh 

This mount was TS 2 5 full 02 

titel, but their cells ar xp. hag 

ſtroy d, and moſt of the ſteps from. 

Kathyrine's monaſtry to the top of 1 

mount are broken, and the 'm 
deſerted, the Monks having, "horn P's 

to leave it upon the account * 

This is the monaſtry Where Mabuse 

- faid'to Have Been a 1 8 and to, dare 

had his fature greatneſs ſoretold; but Dr. 

Pridbaux has hew'd this inconſiſtent vith | 

his manner of education, 

Withig a mile. of this conyent, our au- 


thor was | ſhew'd the place Where the 
Goldin Calf was made. And after he 
deſtended into the he ſaw the 


plain, 
place (as his guide aid) where Corah, 
Dathan, and Abiram periſh'd miracu- 
loufly. Whether the places he ſaw were 
what they were call'd, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to detetmige; I cannot imagine how 
— Greek monks ſhould, after fo many 
ges, particularize places, Which are ne- 
* r fal to haye had any monuments 
erected to keep them in N 
and where no body dwelt 08 up 
the memory of them) long after that ge- 
neration of people were dead for Whoſe | 
_ they were done. But thus far 
s certain, that all theſe memor aye: things 
mentioned above, were tranſacted in and 
about the places here deſcrib'd, and if we 
cannot ſay that ſuch a particular ſpot is 
the place where Moſes brought the Ir a- 
elites out of the Red Sea, we may be 
certain it is not far from it, and he that | 
will not believe that Jae! came thro' 
the Ned Sea, or that Moſes brought wa- 
ter out of the rock by miracle, becauſe 
we cannot prove, beyond contradiQion, 
which are the individual ſpots where they 
came into Arabia, and where that p51? 4 
is, may as well deny that there eyer 
were ſuch cities as Babylon, Nineveh, 
Ecbat ane, &c. decaule na body can proye 
where they ſtood. 
_ thus vive an account of they pas 
y of the three Arabia's xs near 
8 on I ſhall be but yery Sc bow 


whiih elſe 1 have thy the wi ane 


"Aw in in general, is ſaid to have ben 


8 Wap 
. 1 bin Ao 


| 


Sa, 
cighth 17 og 
%% and Roman conquerots) and yi 
ren N , this day, own Ihbmaet „ 


| their nation, 

| fam e Who were call Cara. 

2 10 i. a Hagarevus after 2 

A as Mr, Lud obſerves, ſo that the 

Hagar, Saracehs, and Arabians are 

all the fame, at different times. 
This people N conſtantl 

role, and. got the name © We. 

| 

from their chieviſh diſpoſition; "Har abi, 

in their language, ſignifying a thief, They . 

5 call'd Saracens from Carre, deſart, 


and /aken to. inhabit. 

| e ſhall trace ss becher beck 

þ than Mabomer the Impoſtor ; whoſe hiſto. 
we have already given fray Dr. Pirie 
r as fully as our deſigu would allow, 


having brought his thieyiſh COUNe. 
trymen into his re 


0 


hi 
e beef rapine and = : 


0 ſo con. 
the {ole ine, that the ISS 


ple and the lewdeſt livers had reaſon to 
be fandeſt of it; ſet himſelf up for king 
of aß many as would oin him, and be- 
iy 1 as Dr. Prideaux ſays, well 
both by his own 
N wives, he ſoon got 
ſuch an army together as was. able co 
make head againſt his oppoſers at hom 
and by degrees, what by the ſword, 1 
hat by the agrecableneſs of his reli. 
($59 to the carnal appetites of his coun. 
Od he quickly ta laid the foundation. 
that vaſt empire which hag 23 
| not only Ain, but Exr 
| ever fince, altho' under erent pes, 
firſt of = ah 2 afterwards of Turks. 
racens under the great impoſtor 
Mahomet, began to ſhew Cam” 5.4 the 7, 
promoters of the Arora about the mid- 
dle of the 7th —— and 8 the 


2 
| calls them, 


rica 


peopled * Abr aham | 


family,” and 


The Sa- 
_IACCNS. 


f W 
cone 
ye : 

© Sar a 
diſe 
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m1 P Then * | Genet ene 4541 T 
Fate ſoon recover Uths' ' they 
were often, repuls'd. by different, pringes, 
both chriſtians and anhdels, eſpeci 
the fimous Scaugerbeg, yand the 
of Fore. e $1999 4999) *iT 
- Atheng their other conqueſts, they ſub- 
du d g great part, of ff WG, but, being 
Mahometans, they he'd Tuch feſpect to | 
the family and delcendents of Haly, one 
of Mahomet's ſucceſſors, that they Would 
not diſpoſſeſs them of their gavernſpent; 
which is the reaſon why they retain all 
that part of Habia belonging to the 
Xeriff of Medina and Mecca, as e ab- 
ſeryed above. So that, upon the whole, 
Arabia Petras with great part of Felix, 
eſpeclally about the Ned Sea, is under 
the grand fignor : The rcft of Arabia 
Felix is either under the ſucceſſors of 
Haly, or ate a parcel of ſtrollers under 
different princes or captains, cach under 
the head of. his. tribe, thoſe they call 
Schick, and they chaſe a general & hie“, 
who is captain general. And as for Ma- 
bia Deſerta, it is ſo wild a country, that 
there ate ſcarce any habitations in it, but 
a ſort of wild people rove ſrom plage to 
place, ſeeking. what they can ſteal, or 


rob from paſſengers . Who arg ohlig d to | 


paſs _thro';this delart, in their Way to a 
better country. And this they do, not 
in ſmall parties only, but in tribes with 
their prince or cheſtain at their head. 
But Mr. Salmon brings capt. Say for 
a compurgator for the ſouth caſt Arabs, 
from this ſcandalous. trade, and I cannot 
deny, but che inſtance given in their be- 


——_ ——— 


| hayiour to-that gentleman, was a very un- 


common act of juſtice from India 
ſpecially 4rabians,, to Epropeans. 
captain loſt his ſhip, upon the iſland of, 


Macira near the ęoaſt of Or mus, he 


4 


* pad, 


5 hel, 134% 75 * 1 
Hom 4H ron. FEL "I 


dam 
the” 8 
trpuhle 


- b bp. 1 

*. ys | | 

24 
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who carry wine, muſt provide horſes or 


„ c. 
The 


8 kli 14 
. v0; kx 


9 t. 11 a; 
"wy ch, they W 
PW Sees 


W 17 or 14,0061. 
eee "and th 
more" than bis bal en 
{14 t en of conquerlybuthia 00 
auntfy 1s dne great reaſon of theh frees 
{x For, the Arabian may, deſtroy 
r atelt. army. without being at the 
ok. Killing a man. It is only 
leading their enemies a dance. thro their 
delarts, and thirſt will Kill them. Hays, .. 
erer 0 "Turks, keep friendſhip with then 
or thel own lakes. in . 
| The "Ar abians ate all of 'a, middle, 75 
Aud. Ivatthy, with black. hair and; People. 
es their volces are effeminate, but 
ey are ſtout and hardy, and very. ex 
pert with the bow and lance, „ 

The men's habit, for ordinary, is a, bl 
ſhirt tied about the waiſt with a white Habit 
ſaſh, and in winter a veſt af fürs, with... 88 
dra wers, and ſlippers, but no ſtockings. 
The women are coyer'd up to the very 
eyes, Ea. | 8 hb ene 

They live upon fleſh, (of Which that 
of a camel is moſt eſteem'd) and dryd Die: 
dates ſor bread. But where the ground 
is cultivated, they have flower,... They 
eat all ſorts of fiſh that have ſcales. 
They ate very careful to drein all the 
blood from their fleſh and fiſh, and driak 
little elſe than water or ſnerbet. 

Haying already deſcribed a; caravan, 
we mall not repeat. it, only to add ta 
what has been ſaid, that the FEyropeans: : 


% 


lize, 


TIT4E 


. 


* 


mules of their own; for, the Emer-adee 
and maſters of camels will not ſuffer for- 
bidden liquor to be carried upon. their 
camels, becauſe that animal is particular- 
ly conſecrated to their prophet. - And one 
great mnconyeniency in travelling this road 
is, that water being ſcarce, one caunot 
get a drop till all the beaſts of carriage 
are firſt fery'd, and Zavernier tells of a2 
ſcrape into Which one of his company 
brought himſelf,» by attempting to get 
water before his time. 17 
The whole extent of Arabia labours 
under the common calamity of Yant of 
water; for there is not one conſiderable. 
river in the country, unleſs the Euphrates. 


$9 aſhore, where the Ar abs 


and his crew ne TE. tho 
by - ſigns, offer d him their aſſiſtance to 


ſave any goods or other things in his ſhip... 
Ta 4 ſure bargain, with him, the 


chief of The Ar abs, very ingeniduſlxy, 
made a- leap” of fand, which, haying,d; 


may be ſaid to waſh ſome part of it. to- 
Wards the north; and it does not rain 
four... times, in three years, This alone 
is ſufficient to make the country harren. 
But in ſome valleys, where the inhabi- 
tante ha ve been ſo induſtrious as to dig 


vided into three equal Parts, he, made, 
ſigns ta Him, that he would give the capt. 


No. XXV. 3, 


| | 0. C 
wells, and let the water into their fields 


by canals, they have excellent fruit and 
91. good 


| 


be UnipzasAr:l TiAv&rr en, en 
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Animals, 


Camels. 


* 


Horſes 
adh fed. 


* tween each pair. 


- gotten, vi. that the wiſe men e came 


good 2 8 
A0 1 9 2 lat Per — N 
& . { 
0 Aer oy U. which, be hau dog A! 
and bad, ern feind by what leing s, 
eb d in Porun, in 


1 5 Wen 510K ba Uſ! 
AF 


the coftce-berry, ſo common; Ahd. 
laed' 15 in Eurape... The ſhrub, cor t 
upon whioh it gwws, is about the: 'big- 
neſs and heighth of our common filbert- 


trees, the twigs which hot from the tree 


are two and two, one gf gach fide, andthe! 
leayes on. each, twig, in the ſane Männe, 
by pairs, about. two inches diſtanot be- 
The leaf is almoſt ſhapꝰd 
like a, bay leaf, and not nich' on of 
edge. The berrics hang from the tig b 
4#alk, and have a husk\about them lik 
nuts. The natives; uſe the huskstin the 
hotteſt ſeaſon, as we do n aul che 
ay they are more cooling 
This, country likewiſe abounds! in 
mytrh, caſſia, manna, incenſe, Alloes, 
balm, olybanum, and, franckincenſe. The 
vaming of ſame of theſe puts me in mind 
of one thing which L. had like: to ha ve for- 


14 4. 


to Jer alem, by the guiding of a fan, 
at Ma time our B. Saviour was börn, 
are ſaid to have been natives of this cou 
tr 85 ef 
Med ws, to ro » 5 are mel; 401 
dromedarics,. which are much alike, only 
that the latter have. two. bonches on their]; 
back, and the ſormer only one, Tbe ca- 
mels carry greater weight, viz; 1000 . 
weight, Tome more; but the dromedary is 
the ſwiſter, for they Will trot 49 leagues 
a day with . 1 
"Their horſes are fnely ſhap'd, and only. 
for the ſaddle; but they are well known; 
now, in Fur Me. Some of our authors 
tell us of an odd ſort of ſood they eat, 
which is, camel's milk, butter, and dry d 


camel's fleſh: nay, at Muſeat, they W 


abounds, is flour made into dou gui; 
| They haye other animals common in 
other parts of Aa, except hogs, 

they will not keep. Fiſh and fowlare 
only to be found near the ſea-coaſt; and 
wild beaſts not common, tho' in ſome parts 
of Arabia there are lions. 150 


»s þ IL FEE 


As for mines, they haye none, that We 
know of, at prelent, and the pearthſhery! 
of Muſcat ſeems to he wwe to little or 
nothing. = 1191 1197 163 Ons 

* ſhall not take up the ie 
nor my own, in a ſruitle(s, diſpute about 
the antiquit of... the Arabic language, 
compar'd with the. Hebreu. Nor thould | 


Nox, is/ithis gn of | 


rhe « moſt valued fruit theychave is} u, 0 


| language now tpoken there, 


when their chiefs have uſe for them, 


fiſh, after it is kept in a pit till it is rot- tai 
ted, and then boil'd in water. But thetr || - 
ordinary food, in other places, Where corn] || 


Which! 


ſirit yy if⸗ they had been glvew ll Hebe 
Haan, aich are but of ycſterday;” and 
rad. ther ef thoſe langnages be Fedde 
tongus ſpokem hy the 102 2 in Moſes g 


time, af in the time f the apoſtles,” chere 


is no doubt of the Ane having been 
iven in tboſe tongues. Ie is ſufffelent to 


guage to the EWS,; hut © hether 7 at 
ſor the Habic; was the fit(t;: 1- think is 
not material, altho“ t ma) not be ſenpro- 
per for cxitieks to enquire into it. 

Bat, altho' the Arabic is undoubtedly 
a fine language, at lcaſt, as it was - anci= 
ently, een and Written; ; and that the 
fabia, and their neighbours, the 
Chaldeans, had à great reputation for 
learning, (and I fee no harm in allowing 
. Moſes might haye improy'd his Zpyp- 
| tian WH aum by his 40 485 reſidente in 
this country) it is agfeed upon by all late 
trayellers, that the preſent Arabians are 
49 ignorant a people as is in Aa. Whe- 
ther it he wing to the Acor as, and the 
principles, of their religion, as is probable, 
becauſe ve find the Mahomet aws every 
Uher depreſs literature, witneſs Greece ; 
or if it is to be aſcrih d to the roving ge- 
nius of the people, or to any other cauſe, 
1 ſhall not pretend to determine. But, 
28 to their language, I queſtion Whether 
there be any greater affinity between the 
and the old 
Arabick, than betw 1 che modern Greek 
and the ancient. 

As for: arts and ſciences, they are loſt. 
in alia. They are flill ſaid to be a 
Watlike people; but they ha ve no ecaſi- 
on for ſtanding forces, all the men bein 
expert in the uſe of arms, and at a call, 


Bur 
upon che ocean; and the Red Sa; and 
che king of Maſcar has a good fleet, iſ he 
knew how: to manage it. And thus 1 
conctudet the {prion of Arabia. Gy” 


* 
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1 H E only Hin of Turky in Ala, 

now remaining, is that of Syria. 
bis country /is/ variouſly divided, by 
dutdors who have written of it, and ac- 


cording to their different accounts, its 
But we 


bounds were likewiſe different. 
all follow the method firſt propos d, 


and takes its diviſion ſtom Mr. Gordon's 
3 


Ammar, vis. into Syria Pro roper, Phant- 
4a, and Palestine, For, altho Syria, once 
a great empire, had many other countries 
ſudject 10 it, 


I think the Holy Seri prures of leſs autho- 


ſhall now conſider theſe three diſtinctiy. 
Taking 


Hat the Hebrew was the mothet lau- | 


we are told they ha ve ahundance of ſhips 


yet, as we have already 
gone tro che other parts, (at different 
times under the Sy han monarchy) ve 


Arts. 


: 


OI. Of Türky, in Aa vo 7757 
„ ek hg Jie thenin this view)"it Is Yul, oft the: welt! Tis ens | is.not 
Mo od by Ariarotia on the northi\ by bob 155 miles, 7 ag ak- 
Hp brates on the vaſt; by Arabia ti the ing a mban berween che bros A nar- 
eth; and byrtherMearrefra bam thie rot/ paits coufitry "te lt is, 
Welt. In dar wap, te Ber ali once che nt Tatieodg of 40% in ths e 
is made td vun ſd fr northy that, if theyi] where G 5 Kimighey Ul 
übe dne, which is a greathubſtivn,” $94 changeable love of vertuc and pie 
ust de bounded: eaſterly By AA brite voctilg ag heaping inconingh f 

_ , QSowardanbe north, and by rubid su the H onthe moltyigrareftt, e 
puch aſti part of it But to dome to the of Worräts, tRat ever lid'd, for th 
Aigifion of it, now mention d. -F&wof theit atceſtars, 'who Had berg yer- 
SYRIA Proper is the moſt hot therlyUi- | tudütsttgood men. And where, "to {how 


LY wvifion-of thet hree, reaching from the cone! Its itißnte love to mank ind ih general, he 


tract we take in Palmyra "onthe" eaſt, own potions life a ranſom * fins, of 
| | BLESSED 


minjon ofothe: kings G &, (o often their bounds are not ſo exacly adjuſted, 
mention d in the boobs of X7#es "and what we ſhall "farther Yay,” Without di- 
Chronicles, and in the Prophet) it will [ftinguiſhing” them, ſhall: only. be to de- 
be ſome ſatisfaction, to the Uriſtiati rea- Rribe the moſt remarkable Places now to 
der, to Know whereabouts tte moſt fa-] be teen in them all, wherher ic ruins, or 
mous places were, of Which the Holy] ſtanding. And this we ſhall do. from Sau- 
Scriptures ate fo full; which we Kal! 11a! | othe 
ew by and by. But becauſe Phignicia ng the reader to the Holy Scriptures, 
bas. a. great;-ſhare!of the Scripture ftory, | and.Dr,"Prideaux's Connettion of the, His 
without being always diſtinguiſt'd from | /fory of h Old and New Teſtament, for 
Syria, . we ſhall give the geography af it, Þ 4 great part of the hiſtory of %ig, Wo 
before wel go far ther. mall only in general '6blerye, | that Syrig 
1 - Puoznicta-lics along the fide of the] (Which, As we have taken notice of before, 
nicia, Levant ſea; or Mediterranean. The | Was part of Canaan, and goyern'd by its 
'_ people: of this ſmall ſtripe of land (Which own Kings,  whilt the Kingdom of Judah 
25 Syria Proper on the north and part of] continued) came under the domigion of 
the caſt; and Paleſt ins on another part of | the 1 Arian; afterwards' of. the Medes 
the caſt, and likewiſe on the ſourh)* were | and Ferant; then fell a prey to the 
_ themoſt famous of all the world för their | Greets, and (under the de Fly Q 
trade and navigation; by which (like the Alex diider's followers, particularly the ſay. 
Dutch) they made themſelves conſiderable, mily of Seleucus) barbarouſly treated the 1 
not only in Aſia, but in Hurape and 4- Jews, as may be ſeen in the two books of | 
frica ſor many years. And were ſo po-] the Maccabees, and in Pyidedux. Then it 4 
pulons, by the | number: of their cities, fell into the hands of the Romans, who | 
in a little compaſs of land, that they were | made it a province of their empire ;_ aſter. 1's 
able to ſend a colony td Carthage, which | that, it Was ſeiz d by the Szraceus, and '| 
always own'd their origine to the Pyœni- laſt of all by the Turks, who are poſſeſs d 
cians, and ſent every y car a ſhip'loaden | of it to this day. ee ee REL =. 
with preſents to Tyre, as an acknow- | To deſtribe this country, as it lies from 11 
ledgmeat to their mot her- city; as 51 orth to ſouth,” we ſhall begin with Mr, | 
Rollis tells us, from Polybins; In te- [avernier's account of it, in his ſecond 
turn for-which-gratitude; the fame author | voyage from Paris to Ipahan. He tells 
favs, from Hetodetus,: that when Camby- I us, chat upon the arrival of any veſſel in 
ſes intended to make War upon Carthage, the road of Ale xandretta, as ſoon as they "NE h 
the Phanicians, ho Torm'd the ſtrength Lean diſcern her flag, the Vice-conſul of that /:,, }y 1. 
of his fleet, told him, they would nor} nation to which ſhe belongs, Tends a dou- pigeons, 
ſerve him - againſt? their countrymen”; Þ ble epreſs, by two very expeditious 
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which declaration made him give over his f meſſcagers, v2, a, couple of pigeons,, 

deſign. % l 07 eas ho | carry. their letters ia 4 or 5, hours 
2 Pate. (PALESEINEj or the | Holy Lund, has to Aleppo, which is 4 days journey on 
fin. mount. Libanus in Syriz on the north; horſebackx. 1 do not know how to be- 
part of Gy fia, and part of Deſurt Aubia lie ve this part of the ſtory, and, yet the N 
on the caſt; Sony Arabia on the ſouth; author is of eſtabliſh'd ras jo i Ie): =. 
and the Mediterranean, with part of | Ale%andretta,calldby the Tur Sanda. 3 "n 
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r00p, in 38 degrees lat. wag built by Aer, 


go a horſeback, which colts 6 CLOWNS, go- 
ſuch a hole in their allowance, that thay! 
| 


a great” mountain, u 


Antioch, 


Aleppo, 


road is diſus'd. 


Aleppo, and there, by the haſte to be 
gone, would give 4 or 5 e cent, £90 


much ſor goods, which price once given, h 


the merchants could not beat the Turks 
out of it. But after they were oblig/d.to! 


ing, and as many to return, _ chat, made 
choſe to trade at ai 4. 
In the road to Aleppo out author paſs d 
1” the deſcent of 
which towards the'eaſt, they ſa the city 
of Antioch, once the mettopalis of Syriq 
and the ſeat of a patriarch,” a city famous 
in aneient days, and the place Where the 
name of Chriſtian was firſt heard, as We 
are told, Acts XI. 26, but fine the ſand 


choak'd up the channel Where yellels us d 


to ride, it is gone to tuin. 


Jon, lay that way ; but the Janizaries 
exacting a crown à Head for ſeeing it, the 
In the plain of Antioch, 
which is 15 leagues long, and three broad, 
there is a long cawſey, with ſeyeral bridges 
over the rivulets, Which water the plain, 
This cawſey was' built in fix months, for, 
paſſing Sultan Achmet's attillery to the 
liege of Bagdad, There is a lake made 
by thoſe rivulets, which yields yaſt quan- 
tities of eels, which they fend into the 
Roman Catholick countries of the Medi- 
terraxean, againſt Lent, There arc a- 
bundance of olives in this plain. | 
Aleppo, to which our author went next, 
he calls one of the moſt famous cities in 
Turky, for greatneſs, beauty, healthful- 
nels, and plenty; and for trade frequen- 
ted by all nations. But whether it is the 
ancient Hierapolis, or Berea, or any o- 
ther, our author does not determine. It 
was taken by the Arabigns in the year 637, 
It ftands upon 4 hills, and has a caſtle 
upon the higheſt of them, to which the 
entry is by a dra w bridge, over a moat. 
The town is not above 3 miles about, 
with a ſtone wall with towers at $0 paces 
diſtance from one another, The walls 


The road to 


| yoigs.of,, water, furniſhes the city abun- 


| 


| 


Which, with ſome ' fountains and reſer- 


rr 


Te beuſes are handſome within; have 


| oble halle gruſted with marble, and the 
Ile of faliagetretwork, full of inferip- 


at 


one, cusioſity there is very ran . 


[at He ys, that in one of the moſhubs, 
Which, was once a Chriſtian church, there. 


1s a ſtone abqut;two foot ſquare, in which 


there is the figure of a chalice, with an ho- 
ſtie over the mouth of it, and a creſcenit 


top, tbe two horns of which touch the 


chalice on both ſides. This he ſays was 
t inlaid, but natural, as he and ſeveral 


others tried, by ſcraping the ſtone with 


an hon. But how the -Sacrifice, or ho- 
The, and the creſcent, came together, he- 
ther it was real or artificial, J cannot tell. 


Several conſuls offer d 2000 crowns. for 


{ 
: 


city. 


Aaßppo is govern d by a Baſſuu, whoſe Govern: 
government reaches from Scandaroon to ment: 


and Valanede, 


vent cabals and rebellions. 


the ſtone; but the Baſſuus would not ſuf. 
fer 88 nn 5» 
here are 26. moſques in Aleppo, fix or 
ſeyen of which are ſtately buldigg with 
domes coverid with lead. There are like- 
Wile, three colleges ſor grammar, and an 
odd fort of philoſophy, with the grounds 


of their religion, which are the ſum of 


WT Leh learning. Og | 
Their great diverſion is bathing, eſpe» 


cially the women, who ſpare for 6 days, 


that they may ſpend upon their bathing = 


day, 


There are ſaid to be '200,000 ſouls in 
this city and ſuburbs, 40,000 of whom are 
Chriſtians of different denominations, al- 
ready nam'd in _Turky, | | 

Silks, camlets, and maroquin, as 
Shagreen made of aſſes skin, ſoap, galls 

(a, fort of acorn ſhell, 
which they uſe in dreſſing their leather) 
are chief ingredients of the trade of tha 


Euphrates, Which river they call Mo-. 
ratſu. Two Agas likewiſe reſide there, 
all independent of each other; all three 
have ſoldiers under them. But, as ano- 
ther author obſerves, the ſultan ſends two 
or three chief Baſſaus, or othef officers, | 
to the chief towns in the empire, who 
are as checks upon one another, to pre- 
The Cad: 
governs in civil affairs, and the Muf7; in 
teligion. But here we leave Mr. Taver- 
ier to pals the Euphrates in his road to 


| Ferfaa- 


Our next guide is Mr. Maundrel, in 


have rogates, under one of Which the Turks his journey through this country; he ha» 
have always lamps burning, believing 
that the prophet Elba liy d there. With- 


ving gone from Aleppo, and ſo paſs d thro' 


out the city chere is à riyulet call'd Coce, 


Syria, beſore he went to the Holy Land. 
But if any thing remarkable comes in my 
Way 


| ge, 
| aur author, underſtanding ſtones 1o 4 enze 
| wElLas he did, could not well be miſtaken “ 


alſo Trade of 
Aleppo: 


pehe lee. 


, . Kim 


c * 
* 


tre, the ſemicirele of which, then ſtaud- 


\ 1 
- 


11477 
not: takeꝶ notice of by 


I wall insert it in che proper plate. 
is re verend gentleman ſet LT from' 
Aleppo in Feb. 1696, in compan with 
14 other, of his own-countrymen,” that 
they might be at, Jeraſalem agaitft holy 
week, as ſtrangers do to ſce the 
nies pf, that ſeaſon, at Nm. 


e firſt ching worth obſerving” 


om others, 


the river Oroutes the third day (at à large 
ly town calld Shaggie) by a bridge” 
thirteen arches. This river is rapid 
altho' deep. ö then 1 | 4 | 
_ Upon the th day, they arriv'd- at Je- 
belee, .call'd before, Cabala, à town upon 
the coaſt, where the moſt remarkable 
thing was the remains of a noble thea- 


u 
80 


ing, was 100 yards ; in the wall were 
17 windows; and between them large 
F . nen 4/41) de” 
The Sth day's jaugney; along the coaſt, 
afforded variety of ruins, ' and they paſs'd 
the King's Rider. The next day, they 
arriy'd at Tortuſa, anciently Ort boſia, 
in the province of De. Leaving this 
lace, they came to Nuad, {aid to be the 


1 


3 i 
* 


eri ture Arphad. HG ION, = 
: Farther ſouth they ſound, what the au- 
thor ſuppoſes to have been à temple! of 
Hercules, cut out of a rock, with ſteps 
cut down. to it; with a fountain near it, 
on the other ſide. of Which, was a court 
of 55 yards ſquare, the three ſides of 
Which were the natural roek, but open 
to the fountain northward. In the cen- 
ter of the middle ſquare wall, was cut in 
the rock a ſquare of five: yards on three 
ſides ; within which (being nine foot high) 
were four ſtones placed by way of throne, 
dig. one at each ſide, one behind, and 
the Ath by way of canopy, reſting up- 
on the two ſide ones. Here likewiſe 
they ſaw ſeveral ſepulchres, very curious. 
The 19th day of their journey, they 
paſs d over a fine plain, in the rod to 
Tripo/t, haying the {ca on their right 
hand, and mountains ond the left. This 
valley is water'd by rivers; The great Ri- 
wer, the Lepers River; the Nehor” Ac 
char, and the cold. waters. One of 
which our author thinks is the old len- 
therus- - 1 1 ID: 3 
Being arriv'd at Zripol; now the ca- 
pital of Syria, March. 9, the 11th day 
from Scauderoon, they ſtay d there five 
days with the Engliſh conſul and met- 
chants, and then purſu'd their journey, 
having paid their reſpects to Oſtan Baſ- 
ſau, who treated them civilly,y y. 
Leaving Tipali, ſtill along the coaft, 
they came to Geile, the Grecian Biblis, 
the native place of Adonis, and famous 


Of Torky in Aſia. 


1 the” Turks call 
5 "fa 


ins: And our author ſuppoſes it was the 
place where Hiram king of Hes prepar d 
The materials for. Solomon s temple, be- 
caufe the word render d Srons ſawarers, 
. "Kings Y. 18, is in hebrew *Gibtin. 
Soath'of Gy, they paſs da tiver which 

Bram Baſſuu, bat is that 
das for the idolatrous rites in hon- 
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F. - in Gür Haonis; at which time the anci- 
this journey (IL mean for fixing the e- 
Staphy of the cauntry) is their paſſing” 


Ents Pretended,. that this river was of a 
| 7 colaur by way of lamentation for 
the death of that gallant of Venus. But 
Mr. Maundrel fays, with others, that it 
is gccationed. by. a ſort; of red earth or 
Minium which the rains bring down from 
the mountains about that time of the 
year. © The tiycr Zycus is ſouth of that 
of Adonis. 7 rn 

2 Altet this they paſs'd a road cut out 
of the ſide. of à rock by the emperor 
Antoxinus, and there is an inſeription cut 
in the natural rock, ſmooth'd for that 


| purpoſe, ſhewing it to be done by him, 


And is the ſame which Thevenor ſets 
down in bis travels, viz. INI Cas. N. 
AURELEVUS., Axxownzxus. Pius, Flix, 
Avs. PART. Maki BRT. After travels 
ling about a mile in this Autonine way, 
Which is not above two yards broad, 
with a precipice towards the ſea, and has 
hgures of men in _a/to Rilievo in ſeveral 
places of the rock, they came to a ſand 
More; and ſo to the river Berobt, which 
haying paſs d by a bridge of fix arches, 
they airiy'd at the plain where our pa- 
tron faint of Euglaud killd the dragon, 
as ſtory goes; in memory of which there 
was once a church dedicated to St. George, 
but, without fear of his redoubted ſpear, 
now tarn'd into a moſque, They lay at 
a town of the ſame name with the river, 
call'd, (of old) Bergtus. In this place 
was the palace of Faccardine in the 
reign of ſultan Morat, where had been 
fine gardens, and an orangerie cut into 
16 ſquares all faced with ſtone, with ca- 
nals cut to let the water paſs. The. 
orange trees were there ſtill, and full of 
fruit; but the garden was a fold for 
ſheep, Our author ſaw two churches in 
this place, adorn'd with pictures. This 
city. is govern'd by a prince of their own 
who has the title of Emir, and was the 
grandſon of Faccardine, but ſubje& to 
the Grand Signor. | 
Leaving this they croſs d the Damer, 
and then the Aue, as the Maronite 
Patriarch told our author, altho' that 
riyer is not nam'd by geographers.” Soon 
alter they arriy'd at Sidon ſo famous in 
ancient hiſtory ; now. call 8434e, 

In this city, ſtill populous, but much 
inferiour to its ancient luſtre, is the beſt 
factory the euch have in the Levan. 
Ol this place Mr. Saudys ſays, it lies 


Sidon, 


for his temple; where they ſaw fine ru- 
No. XXV. 4. 


plcaſantly between the fea and thoſe fruit- 
9M full 


ful hills 27 lic 4 75 AS, ES 
ate g Be I Can. 
ut lie x 05 that tis 75 | 32 90 


ms wh) | 0 2 
| 5 N A certain juice queen d gut of 


the of the 0 one, hic 
2 now? Hes ee 5 
Pole ai es, There is not 
leſt of euer hte, dat 2.50 | 
pos d mb of "the" Peine 55 u, 
Which de incles d in 4 little-chappel, and 


Th ewag 


| 


held in tent vencration by, . they Jews 
e ſays that 1 9 | to 
rhid\vdudtry '/ are deſcened e the 


AVELLER. 
19 | 


©; was kamen ter he Yes 
8 1s fai 10 axe been 


in the Jaw/oh: a hell fiſh. 


Pr Wh cther. /abis. be * vulgar erregter 
is goge, 1 Mall f net 


1 8 Vein 


Ae, but . e Mr. Mauidrel.. 


deſelays, having ctoISd u fertile plain 
12 ree quarters of an our, At this 


J N70! 


_ Emir when Mr. Sandy 5 Was the! 


within an hour's travelling of. 50 river 


ing only inhabited by a few miſerable 


and that the goſpel ſhall flouriſh there 


Drufes, the relicks of the Fre eh en- 
gag d i” the Holy War, who! having Fr Mia 
polſefion of the mountaitis,.” the Tir 

at laſt made peace with them, 'v on their fo 
promiſe of tribute. ; Faccard: ine was | 


thoſe Dyuſes had Huh loſt he, ch 15 5 
an religion; not Were they maho ert! 
but 4 misture, or diner "ol, no, "Ar 
at all. 
Mr. Maundrel and lp pany, 
e Sidon or Saide, alter a journey || 
of 20” miles \arriv'd_ at:7yre, which lies 


— 


n ee A 1 

Dire, now call d Sur, Aint pon A 
peninſula): and ſeems at a diſtance to 
make a fine appearance, but as one comes 
to it, the beauty of it dwindles into ru- 
ins. It was once the metropolis af 
Phonicia, and a of the greateſt 
trade in the world. And the beſt: de- 
ſcription of its ſtrength, beauty, or riches 
that can be given is contain'd in the 
XXVI. XXVII. and XXVIII. chap- 


ters of Egekitl; Where is likewiſe pro- . 


phecy'd. the preſent” condition of it, Be- 


fiſners, who have the ruins of 7 as 
the prophet foretold, Ii a Rock t 
ſpread their Nets on. 

This reverend author wake one mack. 
in this journey, Which is worth ſpecial 
notice, viz. That in the ruins of Above 
a hundred churches which he ſaw in the 
tract of ground mention'd, the caft;end 
{till remain d, which he modeftiy ſays, 
could not proceed from blind Chance. And 


1 hope providence delign'd it as a fign of | 


their being one day to be built again, 


as it did once before. 

This city was in an iſland, deb 
Alexander beſieg' d it, and then bravely 
held out, when all the reſt of Phanicia 
was in that lucky victor's hands. But 
as no valour, nor advantage of ground 
could ſtop his ſacceſs, he ſet his diet 
to work in filling up the ſpace between 
the land, and the iſland on which the 
city. was built, where the fea Was, by 
Arriau's account, about 18 foot deep 
near the city, but Thallow towards the 


#uſale *. 


Flo they ſaw the eruins of the ciſterns 
i, Bye been made by Solomon, in 


p 575 his recompencę to Hiram King 


re, for His affording: wma terials- to- 
ds the building of the-temple of Fe- 
But our author, juſtly; Ob- 
ſerves,” 'that they gould not have been fo 


War 


ed, -bectuſe the aqueduct made to cori- 


vey the water from them to Bre, is 


bailt over the iſthmus made by Alexan- 


ar 300 years aſter: Ualeſs the aque- 
duc be more modern than the eifterns. 

Three of: thoſe. ciſtarus are ſtill intire, 

one, abont half a quarter ef a mile from 
the ſea, of an octogonal form, 22 yards 
diameter, ſo well {apply'd with excellent 
water, that the ciſtern is always ſull, al- 
tho it ſends out a ſtream liko à broœk, 

which drives four mills; as it runs to the 
ſea; for, the Tiw ks ſtopꝰd the conveyance 
thro! the aqueduct, Which was a yard 
Iquare, and receiv'd the water of the other 
ciſterns, all vhich it carried to Tyre: But 
from whence the water comes is not 
known; but probably from Anti- Libanus. 
After this, they came to the plain of 
Aera, Which extends from mount Saran 
to mount Carmel, and runs along the 
More about 20 miles; but for want of 


9 eulture, is over-gtown with weeds. In 


this plain they paſs d by the old town of 


been the Ahreb mentiom XIX. 
29, one. of: the places wg wy Cana 
anites ſtill remaind to plague tlie ra- 
elites, as GOD appointed tor a puniſhment 
of their diſohedience; as was alſo Acr a, 
where our author next atriv'd. 

This town was, in ancient times, call'd 
Accho, and afterwards Prolemais, and 
now, by the Tarks,. Ara. It was a 
wall'd town, and inhabited, in later days, 
by the Knights of St. John, and the ru- 
ins of the grand maſters palace are yet 
GRE ſeen, as alſo of ſevetal churches. 

here is nothing now ſtanding of the old 


and here they found the French conſul 
of Sidou, who having likewiſe the title 
ot conſul of, Jernſalem, is oblig d to go 
thither every Eaſler; but having leſt 


having been ſent after Him, he ſtaid for 


land; what. the breadth was he does not | them at Ae. 


Zeb, Which our author fu . to have 


Haide before the E liſh arriy d, an expreſs 


The 


0 N 
og Whichy time, the Place where 2 
6 the ity Koa: has, been. 5. peniuſula. 


«at 
4% 


om, the ruins of., theyL went þ,c. 


| Act 4, 


town. The French have a factory here; | 


Kip 


lifh join 
the 
French 
conſul. 


tc tbe bf the valley bounded By 
nen, by "the ide ef "which, HAS 
Haro valley led them into tat bf 2 
een, the bounds Between thi 
"ance" of the tribe f Aer, and” t 
Eon, as in ki chapter above quoted, 
Heir 


Aſt Temarkable thing hey met With Was 


Luo. 


= 


Naza- 
bor, «nd 


Famaria. 


pARII. 45% ah 
me Bag: The next day, Aurth 2 * wer 
e, ho had a 


Pai of T, for which chere Gas great 
Shed, the "Holy Lad ö that ide be- 
ing much infeſted? With abe. e 51104 
"$198; they tuttrd möre eaſterly, Add Wi 


Kichon. 
Haruelin and by the fide of Carne, 


mentotable for the defeat öf N uae. 


lage (about 12 miles from ND] call 
„ „(/ / ·( ( nt 

Here they were infight of Nazareth, | 
and the two mounts of Zuber and Fiermon; 


reth, 1 a- | „and 
and here our authör ſays, they had ex- 


Hermon. 


a det of Hermon, which 0 
thick, that their tents were as wet as 1 


mile of them; but they were of oppoſite to 5. < 
* nn | | wel the 


= 
Le 


our with Neon. I' Epe 


i 
* i 
j 


the coat, And borders jo 


nheri- 
lat of 
Heing how in the Holy LAxNp, the 
thewriver' Kſbon, wkich running through 
enters the ſea at Caipha. This fiver is 
IV. They lay that night at an 01 wy 


l 


it had rain d. Whillt they lay here, they B. I. 
f two "Arabian Emirs, one on each. 


nde, with thicir clans/encamped'within a 
patties. | e 
The next day they went to Emir Chib- 
1y's tents, and paid him Caphars, or toll, 
and gave him whatever he ask d, even 
ſome of theit coats; for there was no 4 
obliging thoſe people. Taking leave of, 
him, they ſet forward, entring the pre- 
cin&ts of tlie half tribe of Manaſſeb, where 
they travellVd four hours in pleaſant nar- 
row valleys well wooded on every fide, 
and lay at Caphar Arab. 1 
March 24, leaving Ramah on the 
right hand, after a few hours, they came 
into a country aſſign'd to the tribe of E- 
phraim, in which is the once famous Sa- 
maria,” the royal ſcat of the Kings of 1/- 
rael, aſter the revolt from | Rehaboam. 
That. city was royally rebuilt by Herod, 
and call'd Sho, in honour of Augu/tics, It 
ſtood upon a long mount, of an oval form ; 
but the only remains of it now, are a large 
{quare piazza on the north fide, encom- 
paſsd with pillars; and the ruins of a 
church on the caſt, ſaid to have been built 
by Helena, the mother of Conſtantine, 
over the priſon where Bt. 732 Baptiſt 
was ' beheaded. But the Turks have e- 
tected a ſmall moſque over the priſon, and 
ſhew great reycrence to it. | 
Leaving  Sebaſte, they paſs'd by She- 
rach, and Barſeba, and came to Hane 
now call'd Naploſa, and, in the New Te- 
ſtament, Sehr. This place (ſmall to 


t 
Arier 


* 
— 


*. elan Anm ehe 

Brod petsen mount yo ; eim and 
190 7 7h | 419 VIII 

On ogg ok plz — 
n the Jaw, qut non them) 
be fer Up and plaiſter'd together, Our 
— allowing that of the Hebrews, 
ieee open mount, Zlalg but 
the ee it n pentatcuch hasit.Gerjzim, 


Belt X VII. 4. And the chief prieſt 
4 Or the dum Kitans, who.liy'd at. Noploſu 


"tdl4"cur Author, that the Jews, had 
changed the ane mount for the other, in 
He to "the Samaritans, who worſhip'd 
on mount Gerigim.. And he ſeem'dtogive 
eee ſor, his own opinion, ..becautc 
Was more likely that 1 altar ſor Mor- 
Mtb ſhould g upon, the mount of blefling, 
than Upon that of curſing. | orien. 
"Proceeding on their journey, thro” 3 
natrow valley, between the two mounts 
laſt mentiog'd, they ſaw a moſque, at 
their firſt ſetting gut, ſaid to be over the 
| ſepulchre whic bee of Hin- 
| Mor, Gen, XXXIII, where Joſeph was 
bliried, 7%. XXIV. 32. About a mile 
from Naploſa is ere Hell, where our 
B. LORD Conyers d with the woman of Ha- 
Maria,S, John IV. It is dug out of a firm 
rock, about 3 yards diameter, 38 yards deep, 
to 5 of which. the water riles. At this 
Well the. valley of Sichem ends, opening 
into a wide field, which our author ſup- 
Fry to be that, which. Jacob gave to Jo- 
epi. «, Wan . 27 
* From this pleaſant valley, they 'paſs'd 
thfo' a focky country, and then enter'd, 
as they were told, the valley of Bethel; ſo 
call'd by Jacob, Cen. XXVIII. near 
Which place are the limits between 2 
hraim and Benjamin. In this day's 
Journey, they pais d thro' large olive yards, 
by Mihmas,,-now Beer. At this place 
there are the ruins of an old church, built 
by Helena, in memory of the B. Virgin's 
ſitting down melancholy and weary, : af- 
ter having ſought her Sox; who had 
ſaid behind at Jeruſalem, S. Luke II. 
All the reſt of the day, they ſaw nothing 
but mountains, rocks, , and preci pices, 
which 'our author ſays, ſtartles the Faith 
of pilgrims, who, by reading the encomi- 
ums giyen of this country in ſeripture, ex- 
ped to ſee the paradiſe of the world. Nor 
can they account for 1300,c00 men, be- 
ſides women and children, being able to 
live in ſo ſmall a ſpot as Paleſtine is, and 
to be maintain'd in ſo rocky and barren a 
ſoil, as a great part of it certainly is, at 
Preſent. ly endl | 
In anſwer to this obje&ion, our author 
lays, that one may obſerve, that thoſe, 
now rocky hills muſt ha ve been, in former 


times, coycr'd with earth, and cultivated; 


what it was of old, but well peopled) is 
not aboye four miles from Samaria, and 


and that the people who liy'd near them, 
gather'd all the ſtones out of their ground, 


placing 


Joſeph's 
ru 


Place. 
Jacob'; 


well. 


O bi Aion 
With re- 
Card to 
the rocks 
of Judea; 


A 11 wer d 
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| lacing them along the fide y the more accurate cal. i. 5 
by way of wall, 8 bs in e mo a, cut ton of 25 88 it was 91 years; 
to We 


run computes” 
1 Wager he. 70 

happen . in the 7 Peſore iy 
by e thereof Netemiah build 


owes I as afterwitds much 222 
th of thelr — «bog e Oy Herod; and eſpecialty by his pulling | 
vines tic Gi ve- trees, which grow Bek 10 dn the old templé, (built or repair'd 
E 24 which not wulf r for by Nehemiah) aud Bailding a, moſt\glori- 
wine and yl, of which"they wake tent] dus one in its Place, Aut 17 years belore = 
uſe,” but ſuppliod their Bees with war and 17 thuof Cunts. The city, rebuilt 
honey; as bur author fuys die found the firſt in C n tune, continued 436 years 
ſmell of, (even in this decayed Rute of |. before Ir, *and about 70 after, . and 
that country} as he paſt thro? the Worſt | ken Was peter! <q d by Titus, only 
part of it. And then as to the valleys of leaving three. to and à part of tho 
Paleſtine, he ſays, herb is no place upon Wall, as with {puerto 0 the ſtrength of the 
carth more fertile, or fitter ſor che pro- place, a conſoquently of the valour of 
ductioh of corn or cattle. the cenquerors. 
Upon the top of à hill; abeut 8 of ,, The emperor Adrian ran d thoſe poor 
miles from Beer, they had a proſpect of remains, and fow'd. the foundations of 
Ferwſa lem, of Rama, formetly call df them with falt; and ſoon after, built a 
Gibea of Sant, towards the right hand, new city upon part of the old Jeruſalem, 
and of Jericho on the left; of which anon. and-calld it Alia, from his own name 
Upon the 25th of March, our author Alius. In this new city, mount Galoa» 
and his company enter d Jeruſalem (after | , which was without the gates before, 
leu ve obtain d from the Tur tiſh goveruot) ¶ is in the heart'of the RR This city 
at the Bet leherr gate, a-horſeback, and | was afterwards inhabited by Chriſtians, 
arm'd, a-privilege granted upon acoount f and became a Patriarchate, andrecoyer'd 
of the Hrench Conſus, for otherwiſe they the old name of Jeruſalem, andcontinued 
muſt have diſmounted at the Bates and in the poſſeſſion of Chriſtians 500 years, , 
hape deliver up their arms. It was, after that, taken by the Sara. 
Hiſtory of «JERUSALEM is ſtill reckond the mo- c kom whom. it was Tecoyer'd by 
JERUSA- tropolis of Paleſtine. ' But Oh bow fallen t | Godfrey of Bullogne, in the year 1099; 
It is, at preſent, chang?d from the old fitua- | Taken by Saladin in 1187, and, at la 
tion ſor mount Calvury, Where our B. Selimus, in 1517, and kept * the 
Saviour was crucified, was, in ancient Tuts to this day. 
time; without the gates, but now it is in | It ſtands upon mount Moria, with 
the heart of the city. Mr. Sandys gives ſeep aſcents to it every way but tow ards 
che following ſhott hiſtory of the tity. + the north. At the foot of the mount, 
Faioruſalem was firſt built by Metchjſe- | there is the valley of Jeboſophat, 1ying 
5 about the year from the ereation 2023, | caſtward from the city; behind which, on 
and call'd Salem, or Peace, It was after- the other fide; is mount Oli er. "On the ; 
wards poſſeſs'd by the Jebuſites, for $14 ſouth is the valley of Gehinuon, with the f 
years, and from thence call'd Jebyts ſalem. | Moumt of Offence (where Solon built the J 
Davidtook it from them, and he and His n or idolatrous worſhip, i Kings, | 
1on So/omon added much both to the beau. 7.) on the oppoſite ſide. And weſterly. 
ty and extent of the city. David having at preſenr, is mount Sion, call'd The City of 
remoy'd the ſeat of the kingdom from F | David, in old Ternſalem, but now without 
bron to Jebus ſalem, which, from hk cry. 
time, changing the b into r, was call'd]* It is not Hole tliree miles in compaks, 
Jer uſalem.. Whilſt the kings of Judah All mount Sion 7 which were Splge 
Houriſh'dy this city was about 50 furlongs, | mor's palace, the houſe which . David 
OT between 6-and-y niiles, in eireuft, for- built, Herod's palace, which he call'd 
tified with ſtrong. wills, and deep trenches, Ceſar and Aripba, more magnificent for 
eut out of the cle e poh. which it ſtood. marble and gold than the temple itſelh) is 
In this ſtate it continued 477 years, und | quite excluded fro ory th the city, and is fa 
was then deſtroy d by Nehuchadne gu, and | defaced,” that one can ſcarce diſtinguiſh 
in 70 years more it began to'be*repair'd one place from another. Upon the ſide of 
by the. Jets, as Dr. Prideuum öbſerves, mount Moriah, towards the caſt of Sion, 
in the firſt-year of Cyrus," by the influence ſtood the remple- of Solomon, and after» 
which the prophet Drniel'had over that Wards that of Zerod (upon the lame ground) 
excellent prince. But the walls were not | with a paſſage over a high bridge, from it 
built till 63 years after, according to Mr. to the Pare upon mount Sion. But 
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The holy 


places in 


eruſa- 
em. 


But, as it would be toò tedious to give 
a" deſcription of old Le 1 ſhall 
＋ the reader to the holy ſeriptures 
and Jeſepbus for an account of the city 
and temple. _ Nor would it be more ens 
tertdining to give ſuch a minute deſerip- 
tion as Mr. Sandys gives of all the ch 
pels and altars placed over all ſuch ſpots 
of earth as are ſaid to haye been con- 
cern'd-in any part of gur B. Saviour's 
life or death, many of which, I am per- 
ſuaded, were impoſſible to be difcover'd 
when thoſe churches and cha ppels were 
built. For inſtance, there are chappels 
built in honour of the ſpot of d on 
which it is pretended our Lokp ſtood 
when he appear'd to Mary Magdalen 
after his. reſurrection; but I can ſcarce 
believe, that any one alive in Conſtant ine s 
time (for the mother of that emperor was 
the firſt that ever built church or cha 


r 


pel upon mount Calvary) was able to tell, 
without revelation, , within 500 yards 
of the place. I ſhall therefore, without 
following any one exactly, give Thewenot's 
account of this part of the city, and what 
occurs in Sandys, or Maundrel, which 
I think material, I ſhall inſert. | 
Mr. Thevenot ſays that, after leave ob- 
tain'd from the governor, who is a Baſſau, 
he and his company, who had come from 
Cairo, .cnter'd the city at the Damaſcus 
gate. As ſoon as they enter'd, they 
were conducted to the conyent of St. Sa- 
vIour, which our other authors tell us 
belongs to the Roman Catholicks, where 
all Franks are entertain'd, and pay libe- 
rally, by way of charity to the Monks, 
for their diet and lodging. Some or other 
of the fathers go about with the pilgrims, 
(who go thither, cither out of deyotion 
or curioſity) to ſhew them all the holy 
places. | 
The firſt place he mentions is the Judg 
ment Gate, thro' which they fay Cuaier 


paſs'd, carrying his croſs, towards mount 
Calvary. Then he ſaw Veronicg's houſe, 
or the place from which, they ſay, the 
came to wipe the blood and ſweat off 
his face, where her handkerchief or yail 


tool the exact impreſſion of it, now pre- 


tended to be ſhew'd, at Rome, where 


many other relicks of the ſame kind are 


kept for people to worſhip. He ſaw like- 
wiſe the houſe of the rich Glutton, who 
T never thought had a houſe at Jeruſa- 
lem, at leaſt, that our Saytour had not 
pointed out any particular perſon in that 
parable, ſo as to make him known. There 
is likewiſe, the ſpot of ground, where, he. 
ſpoke to the women, Daughters of Je- 
ruſalem, weep not for me, but weep for 
yourſelves, aud for your. Children. The 
place where Simon the Cyrenian was com- 
pell'd to relieve our Loxp of the bur- 
den of the croſs. The place where Pi- 
No. XXV. 5. 
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pr. 
ap- Thete 


Late him out, ſay ing Hut hows; 
behold” the Man. This is g large arch, 
With twWo windows in it, ſeparated by a 
marble pillar, under which ia rritten 
Tolle, Tatle, Crucifige eum. 

„ Tate him away, Crucify hum: 
is alſo a place ſhew'd for Sirod's 
palace; here our Loxp was gorgeoufly 
Apparel d, in mockery. Pilate's palace, 
where the Baſſau now lives; the ſtones, 
(laid to have been the ſtairs leading up 
to it.) no at Rome; and call'd Scala San- 
ta, or the holy fair, I have ſeen many a 
deyout woman kneeling upon, for the fins 
oF another, of a more delicate complexion, 
tor -which. the ſinner paid ſix-pence, or 
a greatet ſum, according as their penance 
requir d. The Baſſau has his kitchen 
in the place where it is pretended Pilate 
.waſh'd his hands, to clear himſelf of the 


p- | guilt of ingocent blood; and the coal- 


hole, is the place where CHRIS was kept 
till Pilate call'd for him. The place 
where he was ſcourg'd had a chappel 
oyer it, but our author ſays, the Turks 
had made a ſtable of it. 

The way from Pilate's houſe to Cal- 
vary is a mile in length. At the end of 
this way, is the church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, of which Mr. Sandys has given 
a very handſome plan, and a very minute 
deſcription. err 

The church by his account, is a 
rious building, cuciouſly arch'd, and 


are two arches, each of which had a 
folding door, but one of them is built 
up with bricks: the freeze oyer the door 


building of this church by St. Helena, 
ſo that the ſepulchre, which was a cave 
hew'd. under ground in the rock, is by 
cutting the rock above, now ſo high a- 
boye the floor of the church, that they 
aſcend to it by ſteps. But as our au- 
thor obſerves, it had been better to have 
leſt the rock in its natural ſituation and 
form, than to have metamorphos'd it 
ſo, that nothing can be known to be 
what it is call'd, And altho' without 
doubt, all the paſſages, relating to the 
paſſion of our SAavious, in the goſpels, 
were done near mount Calvary, yet I be- 
lieve the zeal of ſome, and perhaps the 
cunning of other monks have made them 
forge tradition for ſeveral places, with- 
out any foundation. For as Mr. Maun- 
drel obſerves, tlie church of the Sepulchre 
is not above 300 foot lung, and 180 wide, 
and yet they ha ve crowded in almoſt all 
the parts of the' paſſion in it, as having 
happen'd in the yery places over which 


they have placed altars ; ſuch as the place 


where the ſoldiers mock'd our Logp, the 
9 N altar 


Tale i 


glo- | 

| up- church o 
ported by marble pillars; the outward 2 
iſles having galleries. In the front, there che. 


oe 


The 


had fine carving, but now deſac'd.. A 
good part of the rock was levelbd for the 
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putting the ignorant, in, danger of| After, the ſermon, Ng UN abi of 
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tion of them can do. 471 Mall, in 1 NE Fore AS EA 1 at, as thoſ le of A nas 
be 5 . give the ſubſtance: tural Hod Q 1 thus taken BY, 
e ann: e me 2 0 to. 7 2 and} carried 
bibel the ſtone of. 9 where they ro, 
ice. the year 1690, the 1 Gant It Wit 00 üben linging 4 bymn,; 
thalicks (call'd Latins) ha ye! ag TE: ſole ieh a Reg ſermon Was preach'd | 
liberty, of preſiding in 2h. publi rice Laie. . , It oo . to th 2 
in this church, whereas befor the, Greeks epulc Ih nm ere at lay. or aſter, morn . 
ng istime. it Was 451 Len 1 
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any NO nd_ all that mornin 
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of different ſeQs, and the Lat s d. 
to go to blow s for precedency. Hey her 

gin their ſolemnity upon Gaed, riday, | 
what time all ſtrangers, who can — room, 


are allow'd to enter, paying Kel crown; A lem mar k a the arm, and the. 
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to Nerat ſepulchres, 'thits' Pei e 
8 Yards; exaaly Nate py cut 
folid rock. The ſep lc Ti 15 
ber, in each of Which? Were ft 
in niches, and in each a channel ei in 0 
floor, to drain the Water Which 1 5 
15 BY 7 from” the roof.” But the oily 
r remalnſng to al the roms they fav, 
fi very ſurprizing. It Was of the Kane 
Py the rock, and of one piece, 
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feyeral plates crufted With falt, Where the Iu 


water Had ſtood it puddles. It being che 
latter end of March, the proper titnę for 


rain, our author expected to Have Keen tlie 


ONS overflow'd, but ſaw no of it. 
On otte ide, the bank is beſet With trees 


It tutn d upon tu Ales, running | 
in 10 a. ſe in the rock, one above, an 
 the'othet below, © But Mr. Mydydret b. 
fervd that the top axis did not reach to 
the top of the hollow lentel by two inchèes, 
ſb that by 3 up the dobr, it "might 


l Hier Monday, about 100 
pilgtis of different nations, ſet out 155 


Yar day, under à guard of Tir ks, 65 | 


coſt them 12 crowns à man, paid t 0 1090 
governor. They crols'd the Valle A f 
Jeboſophat and the mount of Olives, 0 
came, in half an hour after, to Be- 
4 any, Whete the ie palchre, f 
ich Lazarus was rais d, | 
rs veneration among che 16 
They pferend here to ſhew' „ ö 
houſe, a ang at of his ſiſter & ſth 
thence! they” odd the defatt, t, e Sar 
Savibilr Was tempted, ati - ded" 
9 i 0, Which is 0 0 A poor place ea) 
ut havin 07 8011 9005 Wa 
{it b „Without of a 
unn ee ee takes ae bf, S. 5 
tes Roſe of vegetable cotumonly [oe bf y the wo 
of the+ofe of Jericho,” He s, wha q\ 
N that his Plaßt T put into 
water, by night or day, blows Afreſn. 
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very \watthy gentleman, And x curious [0 


enquirer into nature; in this ci „to WHO 
I have the GAP ineſs to, be known n, Ya "4 
nit” ons oFVRD lants; ' not many mot / 
ago. wurd te eln 0 Nad kep 125 any 

years. It is fl broWn' elch 90 5 : 4 
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and biſhes and about Half a quarter of % 


mile from it had been an old church 
convent, in memory of our Bayro 
baptiſm, Some of the pilgrims 1885 1 


Jordin, and others cut down branches, 


14 memory of that once famous Tivek. 


It was #botit 20 yards broad, and bt 9 
ſoot deep. 109100010: 
From thience, they turn'd ald to viltt 
the Dean Se, Which lies between Hills 
on the erg and weſt, having the plain of $0 = of 
Jericho on the north, where Tordan'em 
ties itſelf into this ſea.” Thelaket Sto! 
att 24 leagues, and is about fever leapt; . 
broad. But our author could not 7 
ceive any runs of Sodom and the other ci- 
ties deſtroy'd by fire from heaven, altho“ 
he' güardtan of the convent told him, he 
10 ſeen" ſeytral remains of pillars and 
ullgings in the lake. He ſays likewiſe 
hat He himſelf faw- birds flying above it 
without any fign of hurt, contrary to 
he old tradition; and he obſery'd ſhells 
ike” oyſters about the lake, The peb- 
les near it, when held in the candle 
pfrad- in intoletable ſtench, and loft of 
heir Weight without 5 diminiſh'd it 
ul And near the foot of the mountains 
n both fides of che fake, is found à bitu- 
088 ſabſtanbe HEE pitch, which they 
athick in great quantities. The water is 
OY Arid'tot only Kalt, f bitter. An nd 
dat atittibr found,” into it, that 
ſuiſtäin'd his b in ore than ore, 
. Ten Ns 1900 7 
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A where be was laid, Se the pong} ancatir, in the moſt indecertpoſttres, = 
real. places. For Mr. Suodyrrdayanatic ahnt the church, she wing. antie tricks | 
„rt A nn * hewn out of a tock.pawhich Wfq/o'cleck.”- Aſter this; the*ptraceſſion > BE 
he 0 have been the work ci later begun, firſt of the Greets, and then of — 
1 73 them the labour of te- the Aaueni aui with banners, erucifixes, 
Par 


ing.) rather than a place ſor ute; as and embroidet d veſthents Towards the 
1c 0 


ſur y Vas when the B. Virgin was cloſe of the + proceſſion, Which was made 
lodg'd; in the ſtable when ſhe brought] threo times round the ſepulchre, a pidge- 
fourth our SA VIobwmn. Ne Ton came flatteting, into the cupolo over 
This city, once a good one, is non the ſepulehre, unden pretence, as the La- 
poor place, only had in eſteem ſor that tins ohjected to them, that there Was a 
| miraculous Birth, which, without doubt] vifible deſcent of the H. Guosr. As 
hauappen'd at that city, altho' the parti-] ſoon as this was ſcen, the ſuffragan of the 
3 44. may not be certain But St. Gre Patriarch, and the chief Arme- 
Helena built a neat church over the ground | a biſhopſ open d the ſeals of the ſe- 
where, it was ſaid to have been, where | pulchte, and (che lamps within it hav- 
they ſtill burn lamps in am little chappel, kr ware before extinguilh'd, in preſence 
altho' the church is demoliſh d. ſome Juris, Who had ſeal'@ the door 
Near Bethlehem they ſaw the fountains | aſter the lights were all put out) they 
fiom whence, tis ſaid, the water flow'd | enter'd the ſepulehre, and ſhut the d 
o, Solomon's gardens. It was convey'd' in | aſter them, pretending; (by a fraud un- 
Wiel pipes, under ground, by many turn- worthy of chriſtianity, and too barefac'd 
Solo- ings, o Jeruſalem. The pools near this | even to deceive the Twrks ho guard the 
— fountain are ſaid to be thoſe mentioned door) that fire, comes from heaven to 
28 ccles. II. C. of theſe, three are now to] light the lamps bůùy. 
be 15 Where the water deſcends from] The two biſhops had not been ſhut u 
the Ari ta the ſecond and ſo to the 3d, | above a minute, when the firſt glimering be bel 
they are oblong ſquare ciſterns of 90 paces of the pretended Holy Fire wppear'd thrò Je. 
& but of unequal length, one being | the chinks of the door, at which no 
160, another 200, and the third 220 Beulam is equal to the madneſs of the 
paces long. They are lind with ſtone. | Greet and Armenian mob, ſquawling, 
And, the Water is, to this day, the beſt | and preſſing to get near the door, whi 
in Faleſtine. Melee em coſt many a broken head, from the 7a. 
Lavi this place, they paſsd thro? Saris ſet for a guard. At laft the bi- 
St. John Baptiſt' wildcrnels, where they | ſhops appear, with each a lighted torch, 
were {hew'd ſeveral places relating to the | at Which every one crowded to light 
paſſages mentioned in. ſcripture, too te- theirs, ſo that, in a moment the chureh 
dious to be inſiſted on. For there is not | ſeemid to be in a flame 
a ſingle circumſtance, recorded in the goſ-] The Larius endlajim againſt this as 4 
pels, relating to our Sa won, his Me- forgery unbecoming religion; and they A nee 
ther, to Joſeph, Simeon, Zatariahy Elia: are certainly in the tight; and tis pity concern: 
alelh, &. John Baptiſt, or to any of the they de not give up all pretended mira- 7” 
Apoſiles in or about all Paleſtine, but] cles at home, for I believe there is as lit» 
what they pretend to ſhew. the very | tle proof, for the Santa Caſa of Loretto 
places where they happen'd, even to the] having been carried (from Paleſtine to | 
ipot of ground Where the tree grew of] Greece, by angels, and then croſs the _ 
which the croſs was made, Which is near | Adriatic, by the ſame carriers, to the 
Bethlehem, and where pilgrims of more | place where it now is, as there is for this 
zcal than knowledge worſhip a bole, | be Fire now mention d. It is a great 
whence the equally ignorant, but mort | diſparagement to real miracles, when falſe 
intereſted, monks pugtend the true croſs | pnes are obtruded upon the credulous; 
Was taken. rech. 1 Stn "414 enn and it is a ſhrewd ſign of ſome tricks, 
Our author being tetumn'd to Jeraſa when doors muſt beiſhut; or people aſleep 
lem, and having ſeen the caſtes - cerenio- | when the miracle is pretended to be done. 
nies ol the Latins the week before, now | April 4 being caſter day with the Ex- 
went to. ſee thoſe of the Greeks, who kept "as well as the Greets, our author and 
their caſter a week later. This ſeſtival his company folemniz'd it after a man- 
he ſays was obſerv'd more like a Bac- ner more becoming the ſpirit of chriſtia- 
chaual than a chriſtian ſolemnity. It be- nix; ION 
gan in the church of the he Sepulchue | It would be tedious to name; much more 


ro 


-. alſurd me, chat they did not 


SL 


Solo- 


mon\'s 


temple, 


PRE 


ny a all the 
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* quod, Halbes £6 halbes. 


holy places, let him take the Goſpelr, and 


Gy 3709-44 breadth. There is nothing 0 


ially M. S,. ede 
te "ok minute in the, antiquitied} 
chuſe he gather, to/1pgls (overt 
material of them in dene, 2 . 
ingenious. clergy many win a gentleman 
whajbad. been his companion to the H 
Land. and whom L. ſa at , Rime « ſome 
years ago, in theit tum from 7 


their form, by being deſac d by enemics, 
and likewiſe by the indiſcrett zeal of! 
friends to, thoſe holy places, that it is im- 
poſſible to . diſtinguiſh / between holy 
ground and prophane, after 170 years; 
as any one may eaſily be convinoed of, 
who. has ſeen the uncertainty of fore! 
pieces of antiquity about Nome, Where 
the records were better kept, and the city 
later .defac'd . that of Jeruſu lem. 
And  indeed,..as Mr. Tanne well ob- 
ſetves, theit repreſenting moſt of the me- 
morable actions to have been done in 
Grottes, which is highly improbable, | 
may convince any man of their miſtake 
of the places. But being reſoly'd to 
ſhew ſome place for. the ſeene of every 
action, they chriſten Grottos: as they do 
Hells, and after a While they paſs tur- 
rent with Pilgrims; and it is but Crede 
If any one of my 
readers takes it amiſs that I have been 
ſo unwilling to be tedious about thoſe | 


figure to himſelf, a church, chappel, al- 
tar, or moſque, upon every plot of earth 
there, mentioned, from the Aunumciat ion 
the Aſcenſion; and let him read all 

e pallages {ſpoken of in the acts of the 
tles, and form the ſame, notion, and 
apo, have an Idea of the city as, ãt is 
at preſent}! and of all the country about 
it. j HOES: ; | tums 00 y 1994191 
But Mr. Maundirel fays it is not per- 
mitted, to any chriſtian; to approach the 
place here the templq of Solomon ſtood, 
but you ſec the ground at a diſtances It 
ſtood on the higheſt top oi mount Moriah, 
over againſt mount Oliuet; with the valley 
of, Jehoſophat between, but the firſt 
mount was, levell d for gyo paces long, 


ſeen there now, but aTurkiſhsMoſque 
oycr that place where the Hely: of: Holies 
is {aid to ha ve ſtoodi And thus we ſhall 
take qux leave of this donce ſamous city, 
wifhing co vetſian to its preſent maſters, 
or that iti may he ſoon in betten 


| 
— . ou on theit return home. Ady 
che ama road they had come, — — car 
tu Gaph at Arab, and then turndtof 
— handy thewayto Nazareth, . 7 
ſuffice} willage. Abe church is aid to ſtand ver 
ent reaſon to believe that any place they the place where the angel appear'd” 5 he © 

ſaw, about thoſe hills, was what the t- H. Virgin; 
Tigious, call'd it. 
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RT d by 1 W Me in their e to Oliver, * 


"thy 
mou di _ s of 4 * having viüte the 


Jorden and other 


es land under a e ney? 


= 
dyk — Turtiſd <>,” 


Fee 


With the Ave Maria. THe 


And, as I ſaid before, they Were fhew!d Joſeph's hoüſe, md the 
the parts about Jeruſalem ha ve ſo chavg'd Synagogue Where our Waren 
the ſermon Which offended the 


Pfeucn⸗ 


Jeet ſo 
much, that they thruſt them out' 6 the 


city, St. Lale IV. 9 and would have 
thfowm them down a breit ide, but for 
his Thiraculous Wie ing nn wen 

About two hours diſtance from ee 
ret ln eaſtward, is mount Tabor, ſuid to 
the mount upon which he was TYransf- 
gured. And here, to be ſure,” tiey cod 
not-miſs the [three — opoſed 
by St. Peter, altho' I never heard that 
he made them, for he wiſt not tohat to 
ſay, St. Mar. X. 6. And here all theſe 
places are Grotto as we obſery'd vrt. 

Mount Tabor yields a fine prof ect 
the Mediterranean northweſt, andj* a al 
round, of the yallies of E Ars nh" 
Galilee: At the bottom of the lor 
Daberah, which is ſaid to have taken 
name from Deborah. Faſtward lies mount 
Her mos, and Endor, famous for Saul 
Witch. Not far from which lies the fea 
of Tiberias. Southward are the moun- 
tains af Gillon where Saul and Jun 
than were Kill'd. And, towards the north, 
is the mount upon which Cuzisy' rea; h'd 
that admirable ſermon, St. Matth. V. L 
and VIII From this mount are alſo 
be ſeen the plains of Dothan, where 
ſepb's brethren ſold him; and where Git 
Lon ſed the multitude. 


Gana of Galilee,” and fo went to Acra 
and Gidon, before mention'd. But ba- 
ving a mind to ſce Damaſcus, our Tra- 
vellets Went caſtward, and paſs'd mount 
Libunus at the foot of which,” on the op- 
polite fide, 
Which xuns into Caſmr, where they 
crots'd a W and lay Upon the banks 
ie. ig 

In three days; fin Sjaon, they came 
from the rivet” Harrach, which ſupplied 
che city of Damaſtust with water. Not 
far from its fountain, it divides tuto three 
ſtreamis, the middle of Which rums by 
Damaſcus;\/ and the two others (which 


Hands. 
Upon the nat of Ani, dur An 
Tage bee paid the ſathets 30 
crowns a head; for theig Eaterta iument oſ 


our author con je ctures to ha ve been the 
Auna and Phurpui of Naaman) go 


raund the ee on each ſide, from 
whence are oanals drawn into thole gar- 


is the large river Sotane, 


95 


\ 


Naza- 
reth. 


M ount 
1 — 


Endor. 


Mount 
Gilboa. 


/ Going from Tabor, they paſi'd by 


Cana, 


A bana 
and Phar- 


20 days (except the five or fix 17 they dens, Which e Damaſens x ok like par. 
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e Pew and ores. the: 
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At 17 with e les; in. 
690 als 
cuit, MY nk kes A. vaſt alen 69 = 


leurs the place by 4 dune, 
ber 'of We cüpcla b Ws fury era 


It is 10 beautiful at a diſtanee, that; t 
Turks ay, Mahomet Tefts 'd to B FL, 161! 
telling thoſe who were Na im, Far 
two atadiſcs were not to fall tt "otle: man's; 


n, 
he elt y Reands in 33 Dong 5 the 


part «ff DIY : it is call'd Scam by the 
24005 and is co days journey from, the 
Medirers anti, eaſt . from Sigdon. The 
houſes are built of ſan-dry' d bricks, or 
day, And bar author ſays, 
WA s are walh'd with any confiderable 
rain, tlie ſtreets ate hot paſſable for, mixe 
and dirt. The ſtreets are Barry” s but the 
city ſpreads, From the middle, a confi- 
derab breadth,” at both ends ep the 
towu. Thie beauty of their h uſes con- 
fiſts in'marble carved portats, and in the | 


hen thoſe good 


Iowa) 
1 5 1 by f 5 79 


| r head, 
8 0 e 9975 


1 0 115 cal 0 en 
Wi 2 
Wh Ki | 15 e FI 711. 
it Ace 
25 "bp 72 Moth f Ap 
But, religidus e 1 
nre ande, bete Zhu wd7 J tio we," 
24 2 1 : 'the' place” . 
al 2 5 es t. Pact to i 
ſight but cs is #'protto tov, atid is , re- 
wits: Wit 4 cat . alt Ad Nate to 
ir 6ratory hatd' Nags Half s'. Taul. 
mile from the ty, ſhew'd the place | 
where St Part Was firicken down, and* 
0 : e vifibty,"” And uother place nete | 
ted alter the VIH. Thete is alſo 
[rt gate Where ze toll, let dcn in 4 baſe. 
et. The Seel Pty 1arch told our au- 
thor, that there welt then in Damaſeus 
1208 of his Communion,” ee © 
Atoout ür bout from! the city, "there: 
is 4 Urte cotvent call Sidonia, Arne 
about 20 monks and 40 huns live together 
upon a rock, to Which" one tnuſt afcend, 
by cat in the rock; Where having 
Wine, and 006 4/compa pany, they hve 
very comfortably. "This place muſt have 
been famous for AA; for. there Xe 
no leſs than 16 churches and oratories deaf 
it: And it is 4 Wonder that To many re- 
ligious, of both ſexes, have nt diſepyer't 


tlie particular ſanctity of the ground bes 


fore now. But they have done as well: % La 


elegancy of. the inſide, ' where, alter you | 


have paſs'd the portico, von find, in moſt which Koa great many cures ; 
of them,” à ſquate court, adorn'd with | 


trecs And foutttains, there i is an open gal- 
lexy round, divided into apartments, With 
Ditans,” or broatl” Sopha's, ſpread with 
carpets and cuſhions to led on. Here the 
Turks cat, drink coffee, ſmoke, fleep, | 
and receive company. Aud thoſe galleries 
in the better fort of houſes, dg” and 
lin'd with marble; and the arches.” ars, 


and cicling, painted and gilded; \ 0 the | 


carpets and cuſhions richly empfojder d. 
The moſt remarkable buildings now in 
Damaſcus, are, 1. The church of St. 
John Baptiſt, now a moſque, which has 
three large gatescover'd with braſs, Rtanip'd 
with Arabic charaQers. And jt is ſpaci- 
ons and lofty within, (as T ſuppoſe he could 
ee at a diftance, for he tells us, no Chri- 
ſtian was allow'd to efttet it) bullt with' 
three iſles,” and ſupported by beautifar 
Pillars. 2. The caſtle, Fuer e f cake 
of nothing temarkab „ but a great qu 
tity of ancient arms indes Which he 
took Particular notice of: a Nonan Buliſta, 
or croſs- bow, for throwingRtones or darts; bs 
and a ſtone hath, as ty > 'Veaarifut bavitio. * 


* —— A... He . * 


For, they have à picture of the B. Vygi in, miracu- 
| but a la- lou, 
(crileggious wretch” having folen it oy — 0 . Fg 
it became real fleſh and Wha and mig —— 
ha ve upbraided him for his implety, it he 
had not immediately carried it back, and 
chere it is a in a ſtone coffin, Within 
an iron rider which chere is a ſil- 
ver baſon forte receiving the oyl, which 
coriftiftly pe rſpires thro this metamor- 
plied body, to cute all diſtempers.” 

Dumm ſc. is Mill 4 Place of conſidęrable 

trade; the thief branches of which are, . = A 
{word-lades, and the'filks call'd Damask. wag 
from chis city. And roſe-water, from the 
Damast roſes, with which the gardens 
abound. "Beſides, raw filk, Vine, and 

net 
In their teturn from Damaſcus, tue Balbeck. 
came to the city Balbeck, faid to be the „ Helo. 
od Heliopolts, 66! the caſt fide of the val- polis. 
ley « of Borat. bis city is ſquare, and 
his a "good ay! hut the houſes are 
| meat,” as the Tir ki Houſes generally are. 
ere fate fome glorious ruins, particularly : 
| of aer temple,” Which, by whatre- „4, 
rin fit; news it to have beef A mag- le. 


wn. 


1 


non 


And, 4. A remarkable coffee Hbuſe Able 


to bontain 500 people, divided thts two! märble, with a row of pfllars, quite ronnd 


prfcent ſtruckute. The firſt thing hat 
ſtrikes the eye 18 A circular baitding of 


"Ir. 


| "_ 
Maundrel was there, was fuppertcd with, 


Prodigi- ſtones, that he. is afraid to mention them; 


0 flones 
in an old 


wall. 


Cedar. among the ſnow, 


of Leba- 


non, 


aan 


by an eagle, which;ſhoyld make it a tem- 


at the u 5 end are carved in relie vo, Neps 


 dret gives an account of, 


it ian, org e 41. 
 ahbp 5 1 95 e TK 


grand days. h 4 hel 

19 Al 100 ehe 1 AQ 
Gro 8. Ne totterin ira tion Att 
a nip. thoſe Chr ſans Vich, more. 
deyotidn, than the anpear'd; 0. ESO 
Behir AY there 105 $ 4 portico of 150 


ces 40. | ngth.. On the Ps 4,8 
erg ie romp le. Wt 58 10 N. [hay 
"OR ae 4 ard Ong, and. hal that 
Irs broad. The body of the tem 18. 

was ſtanding at the time Mr, 


Pillars, of the lame order. [ But, the pre- 
portions, as Mr, $4{moy has them, do lk 
agree to any order but. the,7 . 

a pillat of the Corint bian order, of foot 
and . 3; inches: diameter, ought. to.be.6 5 

foot long; whereas theſe pillars art repre· 
iented only as 45. ] The ſtones which make 
the wall of. the temple had heathen dei- 
ties carv d upon them; among the reſt a 


Cammede done ta, the life, carried away 


ple of 1 In the walls. were two 
rows of pilaſters, one above another, with 
niches Ln them for ſtatues. At the 

per, end of the temple, were the remains 
of two fluted pillars, probably deſign d to 
ſorm a canopy over the great altar of the 
principal idol. And all round the Wall, 


tunes, ritons, &c. The roof is entirely 
gone, but what remains is cnough to ſhew 
the primitive grandeur of it. 
Another piece of antiquity My. Maar: 
is à part of the 
old wall of the city, of ſuch prodigious 


and ſays that the natives aſcribe. the maſon 
work to the Devil. Our author and his 
company meaſur'd three of them, which 
lay in one to, at the end of one another. 
One, Was 31 yards — 85 and the other 
two 2g. yards each, and. Age broad, | 
and. 48, Va in chick net 5 They were 
ina, pat of the Wall ag foot from the 
giound. There Was likewiſe a pillar of; 
the 7. uſcov order, à yard and à half dia- 
meter, and 14 yards high, which ought: 
to have been but-10 and an half. 


Going oyer anather part of mount. Li- v 


banus, aſter they left Balbeck, they tra 
vell'd four hours upon. hard ſnow, the 7th 
day of May. Upon one part of this mount, 
they ſaw the great cc+; 

dars of Lebanon, ſo often mention'd in, 

holy writ. , One of which, our author. 

mealur'd, and . it 42 yards and 6 | 
inches about, and 37 yards. in compals at 

the top; about g yards from the SEO! 
it divided. Ct le * limbs, - 13 
which was as big as à large BAY, But | 
there weren not above 16 of. thoſe large 


ought to be. 


135 miles g. e. 


| Deſart, Arabia. 
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Pom this My. Mawundrel 8 hens 5 
le md to Tripols, and 10 to A! le 
barn 1 any part of Syria, e oY 
uft fi nd another guide. 19 4 
Navin been much talk of eee * 
ſhall fay ſornething of it, before” we Bing 


18 r Harris has it from Dr. Hal- 
6051 Mr. ti 


kf © 
Vere 100 170 55 


Dy Org is the fame with Tdmor, Palmyra) 


former being only a later tranſlation 
of the Ktond ; both fi ignifying, in their 
90 pam trees. This is, the city 
ſaid, in {cripture, to have been built. 
by mon, 
Arabia Deſe/ ta ; but, either ey tun 
that part of "Arabia too far rth,. on 
Palmyra as much farther ſouth, than it 
HAbard places it in the la- 
titude of Tripoli, Which is 34 deg.. 20 m. 
ol Damaſcus,: and. 119 
. e. from SO, Dr, Heylin gives this 
following lituation to Falmrene, or the, 
country. about Palmra. That it. is 
bourided on the caſt by Eupbrateg, on 
the weſt by Syria . Praper,, on the 
north by Comagena, and on the ſouth by 
mount Libauns, Which | divides it _ 
And he fays that the 
Romans, gave it the name of Salutaris, 
from the hot ſprings in it, which cur'd ſe- 
veral diſtempers. But, | having, , in our 
firſt” diyihon of this part of the world, 
brought all the caſt part of the Syrian em- 


Dire, between Arabia and Anatolia, un- 


der the general name of Syria, and, finding 
nothing, at preſent, worth obſervation, 
but” the fuins about Palmyra, we ſhall 
return to, Dr. ier, and ſo finiſh the 
contingent of Aſia. 

4. amor, as it is ſtill nam'd hy the na- 
tives, is, inclos'd on three ſides with long 
ridges of mountains, with a large plain 
e the ſouth, in Which is that val- 

of ſalt mentioned 2. Sam. VIII. 13. 

25 David kill d 18000 Syrians. | 
\ ; The foil ;near this city is ſo barren 
that chere is nothing to be ſeen of green 
| about, it, except the palm trees, from 
hence. it was nam d Tadmor, [and is 
herefore ſaid in Salamon's: time to have 
cen built in the Milder ueſ to in the Land.] 

y, the former accounts of it, it was once 
17 city, and, by the ruins yet re- 
maining, it muſt have been of great extent: 


preſent it is inhabited by only, 40 fa- 
ilies of poor Arabs; who liver in huts, 


1 there is no veſtige of any wall; And 


trees, which were all freſh; and a vaſt fo- | 
reli of ſmall ones. 


within the. pregindts of an old heathen 
temple, 


Ki 
It is placed in our maps in IX. 15 


- 
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 ficence ; ſome being of fineſt marble and 


Temple temple, ; probably dedicated to Jupiter 


8 of which is 220 yards 
82 quatre, gencompaſs'd with a ſtately wall, 
of 8 ſtone, with. pilaſters and 
corniſhes, as appears from ſome remains 
of it. There are two ftones left which 
make the ſides of the gate, 35 foot high 
cach,. and cary'd with vines, and cluſters 
of grapes; but the gate is wall'd up to 
a narrow. door, with an inſcription, which 
ſhews both Greek and Latin Letters, but 
now not to be made out. It ſeems to 
have had a colonnade round it, there be- 
ing lome. remains of two rows of pillars, 
with beautiful capitels, and a fine cor» 
niſh, but we are not told of what order. 

The temple itſelf ſeems to have been 
about 100 fot long, and 40 broad; and 
the ſtones which remain are curiouſly cut 
into vines, grapes, eagles and cupids, ve- 
ry exactly propottion'd, the . windows are 


narrower at the bottom than at the top, 


and hand{omly cary'd. Part of it is now 
a Moſque. | 
Not far from the temple are a multi- 
tude of marble” pillars, ſcatter'd up and 
down for a mile together, and an obe- 
lisk, or large pillar rather, conſiſting of ſe- 
ven ſtones, beſides the capital, wrought 
about with cary'd work like the two famous 
pillars at Rome, but not ſo high; for this 
at Palmyra is but 50 foot, and the cir- 
cumference at the pedeſtal 12 and an 
half feet. On each hand of this, ſtand 
two other pillars, a quarter of a mile diſ- 
ſtant from each other, which ſeem to an- 
ſwer to one another as if there had been 
a whole row of them. Upon theſe re- 
mains you find many inſcriptions, but fo 
defac'd that nothing can be made of them. 
From this obelisk, on the other fide, 
there is a magnificent entrance to a noble 
Piazza of above half a-mile long, with 
two rows of ſtately marble pillars, 26 
foot high and three foot diameter, which 
ſhews them of the Coriuthian order. Our 
author ſuppoſes by the placing of the re- 
maining 129,” that they were 560 in all, 
At the end of theſe, are the ruins of a 
ſtately building, ſuppos'd to have been a 
banquetting houſe; perhaps part of the 
palace of their kings, which is on the 
weſt of the P:az2a; where are the re- 
mains of two gates, each having four 
pillars, two of which are {till left, which 
are of Porphyry 30 foot high. But of 
the palace itſelf there is little or nothing 
left to ſhew the form; but from the bro- 
ken pillars and pieces of wall, one may 
imagine it was very magnificient. 
- Another great piece of antiquity there, 
are the ſepulchres; which are ſquare 
towers, four or five ſtories high, ſtanding 
on both ſides of a hollow way, and a 
mile in length. There are many of them, 
all of one form, but of different magni- 


better adorn'd than the others. But the 
inſcriptions all defac'd, except two or 
three, Which only contain the names of 
the deceas d. n 

This city, with the territory about it 
is ſaid to have continued a ſree ſtate (that 
is, under its own kings, but ſubject firſt 
to the Parthians and then to the Ro- 
mant) till the emperor Aureljan demo- 
liſh'd it, and carried their queen Zenobia, 
the wife of Odenatns captive to Rome. 
It is at preſent in the hands of the ſtrol- 
ing Arabs, and their Emirs, who are 
ſometimes call'd Kings, are very trouble- 
ſome to the-Txrks, and the danger of be- 
ing ill as'd by them, is the reaſon why 
Europeans travel ſo little that way. And 
thus 1 ſhall take leave of this laſt di- 
viſion of Turi in Aſia. r 1.06) 


A SECT. vn. 
Of the Aſatic | Illes in the 


Mediterr a- 
nean. | | 
X LTHO' we have given this title 
to this ſection, it will not be ex- 
pected that we ſhould ſpeak at large of 
all the iſlands in this part of the Medi- 
terranean, they being ſo many in num- 
ber, that the very naming every one of 
them, with their ſituation and latitude, 
would take up a greater ſpace than we 
can, at preſent, allow them, beſides that 
many of them are very inconſiderable. We 
ſhall therefore only deſcribe a few of the 
moſt remarkable of them; with this cau- 
tion to the reader, that we deſign to take 
in the iſlands only of the Archipelagus 
and the Levant ſea from Candy eaſtward, 
all along the Aſiau coaſt of the Mediter- 


ranean to the borders of 7 4h 
ulands in this 


The moſt conſiderable 
part of the Mediterranean, from Conſtan- 
tinople along the weſt coaſt of Natolia, 
and, which, as Dr. Heylin ſays, were firſt 
united by Veſpaſian into a province, and 
next reckon'd as a part of the 4/ian Dio- 
ceſe, under the proconſul of Alia, are 1. 
Stalimene, the old Lemnos, 2. Tenedos, 
3. Mytilene, or Lesbos, 4. Scio, in Moll's 
map, Xio, the ancient Chios, 5. Sdelle, 
the old Delos, 6. Samos, 7. Nicaria, of 
ald Jcaria, 8. Lango, formerly Coos, 
o. Patmos, now Palmoſa, 10. Rhodes; 
to which we ſhall add the two famous 
iſlands, formerly powerful kingdoms, iz, 
11. Candia, the celebrated Crete of the 
ancients, and 12 the iſland of Cyprus. 
There are many other iſlands in this tract 
of ſea, but they are of leſs conſideration, 
and thereſore we ſhall paſs them by. Of 
the firſt ten, we ſhall give but a ſhort 
account, that we may enlarge upon the 


two laſt. 


Stalimens 


Tenedos: 


Chios. 


Wein 


lies cthweff off the gfarmbusnF} oy,5-0ven 


Lesbos. 


Wh imene, the Leni of the if 
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inſtthe DatYanels,calthoft awithcihant 
ol the / Arehipeia gui. There is-dindhginnes! 
markable in(ity: at preſeut, except a ſort 
of earth, call'd formerly Terra Lenni 
oflia meticinal quality ꝰ Rut tho iſtand be- 
ing now ſubject to the Turi rhepifufer 
fer none of it to be carried outz>ercept! 
whit is put in ſmall bags, and ſeal'd With 
the Can Signior's ſeal, and therefore it 
is no call'd Terra Sigillata. This 
iland had likewiſe the name of Dipolis 
formerly, from two cities in it, Hæpheſtiu 


and Myring. It was dedicated to Haſcas 
a. Tenedos is fituated in fight of old the hands of the Zr ks, 


Vin Alis, 
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I, had taken Ori#tntf®f ble, thek 
Pope, e 


Solimum, ſiknam'd the Magnificent.” The 
Venetian took it in 1694; but loſt it, 
the year following, ſo that it is flo in 
Nothwithſtand- 


Troy, as Virgil obſerves, from which"it||ing this, the chriſtians both of the Greet 


is not above ve miles diſtant, according 
to Heylin but the Eugliſ Atlas calls it 


twelve. It is not reckon d more tllan 18 
miles in compaſs. The moſt memorable 
thing anciently recorded of it, was, its 
having been the hiding place of the Greeks 


in the pretended retreat from Troy, taken | 
notice of by Virgil in his ſecond neil. 


It was dedicated to Apollo, and is only 


and Roman churches have free liberty 
of ther religion, and have their ſeverat 
biſnops in the iſland. It produces wine 
and oy}{bur not in great plenty. But 
the ſtaple commodities are, ſilk, tins 
ig velvet and damask ; maſtick (the trees 
from whence'it comes being all the Gr 41d 
Sigror's) and honey and wax. Te Tur bs 
and French pay three Fer cent ſor all that 


remarkable now for excellent muſcade wine. | they buy in the iſland, and the Jews 
It is in the hands of the Turks, N and Armenians pay five. The city, of 


took it from the Venetiaus in 1637. 


Greeks, is a large iſland 160 miles in 
circuit. It takes the name of Mytelene 
from the chief city in the iſland. It lies 
over againſt Pergamus about eight miles 
from the Aſian coaſt. There are great 
remains of the ancient city from whence 
it has its name, but they are only bto- 
ken marble pillars, in great plenty; moſt 
of them being either White or aſh co- 
lour'd. This iſland was famous for the 
birth of - Sappho fo celebrated for her 


Chios is one of the ſeven, which claim 


3. Mytelene, the ancient Lesbos of the | the honour of | Homer's birth, © 


F. Sadelle, tlie ancient Delor, tie of Delos. 
the Cyclades, otherwiſe calbd 2% Itandy 
of the Arches. Theſe iflands 'faid"to be 
53 in number, with Delos for their center, 
lie more to the weſtward than thoſe laſt 
mentioned, and conſequently at a greater 
diftance from the Alan coaſt. Delos 
was celebrated by the poets for the birth 
of Apollo and Diana, who: were call'd 
Cynthius, and Cynthia, from the hill Ju- 
thus, which is near the city of Delos. In 


poetry, and particularly for that fort of | this iſland there was a famous temple of 


verſe which ſtill bears her name, that 


ſhe was call'd the roth Muſe. Here 
lik c wiſe was born Pittacus, one of the 
ſeven wiſe men of Greece. As alſo, T heb. 
phyaſtus, Alcæus, and Arion, all famous 
in their different ways, vi. for philoto- 
phy, poetry, and muſſec. From Arzon's 
skill in mufick, is the fable of the Dol- 
phin's taking him upon bis back, being 
charm'd with his harp, and carry ing him 
thro” the ſea to Corinth. This iſland is 
a good ſoil, and abounds with corn, wine 
and oyl. It has chang'd many maſters, 
as all the iſlands in thoſe ſeas have done; 
and is, at preſent, ſubject to the T. 
4. Scio or Mio, the ancient Chios, lies 
over againſt mn, about 12 miles from 
the Alan ſhore, It is 1 20 miles in com- 
paſs. This iſland is moſt remarkable i 
the great plenty of maſtick DIED Ty 
which is à gum diſtilling” from the Len- 
tick tree, whereof they fell above 1089001. 
worth every year, The chief city, call'd 
Chios was built, or repair'd, by the Ceno- 
.. | OI 


Apollo, where, it was ſaid, the oracles 
were deliver'd in more intelligible terms, 
than they were in other places. The city 
of Delos was a place of great trade . af- 
tet the Romans bad deſiroy'd Corinth ; 
for the merchants remov'd to this iſland, 
as being at a convenient diſtance from 
r it continued in a flou- 
riſhirtg condition till it was waſted by Mi- 
thridates king of Pontus; and was quite 
deſerted when oracles ceas'd. | 
6. Samos lies over agairiſt Fpheſus, Samos 
and is teckon d between 80 and 90 miles 
in compaſs; but it is ſtrange to ſee ſuch 
variety of opinions in authors, about the 
diſtance of this illand from the continent 
of Aſia. Mr. Sandys, who ſail'd by it, 
in his voyage from Conſtantinople to Egypt 
ſays, it is not a quarter of a mile from the 
Alus ſhore.” Df. chin, (with whom the 
| Gazetteer agrees) feckons it five miles; 
land our En ifs Atlas no leſs, than 25. 
But this Wi is, perhaps, an error of the 
"preſs; for as it lies in the map of Greece, 
9 P es | "7g 
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the Alas rather | agrees wü Sandys: 


This iſland abounds in every thiug ne- 
ceſſary for good living, except wine, of 
which, perhaps, it is the only iſland in 
thoſe ſeas, that has not any; but there 


are many iſlands near it, from whence 


they may be ſupplied, as well as from the 


continent. It is in vironed on the north, 


Nicacia. 


Coos 


carnaſſus in Caria. 


Patmos. 


and part of the weſt, with inacceſſible 
rocks; but in the ſouth part, there is 
one of the beſt harbours in the Archrpela- 
go; in the laſt century, much in eſted 
with pirates. Near this harbour ſtood 


the city of Samia, a place of great ac- 


count in ſormer times, but gone to decay, 
as many other cities of Greece are. 
This iſland was of old facred to Juno, 
as being the place of her birth. But 
more to be regarded for having produc'd 
the renown'd Pythagoras, the great ma- 
ſter of philoſophy. But this iſland has 
run the fate of other appendages of Greece, 
which was, to become a prey to different 


maſters, till it fell, at laſt, into the hands 


of the Turks. 

7. Nicaria, or Niceria, lies weſt of 
Samos, and is in circuit, about 37 miles, 
but very narrow. It was formerly call'd 
lcaria, from Icarus, the ſon of Dædalus, 
who in his flight from Crete, after his fa- 
ther, (who was the firſt inventer of ſails) 
was caſt away u this iſland, (then 
call'd Dalychia) which ſtory of fly ing 
from their purſuers, by the help of 
furniſh'd the poets with the invention of 
wings, which Ovid fo ingeniouſly deſcribes, 

8. Lango, the old Coos, at the bottom 
of the Archipelagus, over-againſt Hali- 
It is 70 miles in cir- 
cuit, and very fruitful, eſpecially in vines, 
and cypreſs trees. The chief city, call'd 
Coos, was famous, anciently, for the tem- 
ple of Aſculapius; to which numbers re 
ſorted, to pray for health, or to return 
thanks for their recovery. This iſtand 
was, in later days, in the hands of the 
knights of Malta, whilft they continued 
maſters of Rhodes, but fell, with that 
iſland, into the hands of the Turks. Hip- 
pocrates, the famous philoſopher and phy- 
ſician, was a native of this land. 
- 9. Patmoſa, or Paimoſa, the ancient 
Patmos, moſt remarkable for the baniſh- 
ment of St. Jahn to it, where he himſelf 
tells us, Rev. I. 9, he had the revelation 
diſcoyer'd to him: And they pretend to 
ſhew the place where he wrote the account 
of it, as we have it to this day. The 
iſland is, according to Mr. Thevenot, 18 
miles round, a deſart place, inhabited by 
3000 Chriſtians, who have much ado to 
live; but having good harbours, they 
are ſupplied from other places. It lies 
ſouth from Samos; and was a common re- 
ceptacle for offenders, during the govern- 
ment of the heathen emperors of Rome. 


/Exavert ir 


ils, | 
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fell to the eaſtern emperor's ſhare. 
«| year 1124, it was taken by the Veneti- 
uns, but recover'd by the emperor of the 
caſt in 1227. About 56 


in the letter. | 
The city, as Thevenot deſcribes it, has The city 
The great one is a large deſcrib d. 


fore, the Turks call the White Sea, and 
is commonly call'd, by us, the Levant. 
It is ſituated on the ſouth of Caria and 
Jonia, in the entry of the Levant from 
the Arebipelagus, and' is about 20 miles 
from the Aus coaſt. It is 140 miles in 
compaſs, and a ftuitſul country. The 
wine made here was ſo exellent, that the 
'Romans kept it for the Gods, and their 
choiceſt friends, as Vigil ſays in his 
3 r | + 
e chief ciry of this iſland bears the 
ſame name, and is another of the ſeven 
which contend for Homer's birch. It is 
ſituated on the eaſt part of the iſle, near 
the fea, upon a declining hill, and has a 
moſt commodious harbour. This cit 
was reckon'd one of the ſtrongeſt in the 
Levant. They were of old a warlike peo- 
ple, and particularly famous, next to the 
Phenicians, for their skill in navigation; 
inſomuch that their maritime laws were 
adopted by the Romans. They held out 
long againſt the Greeks, and, being be- 
come their affociate, Bat as much trou- 
ble to the Romans : But were, at laſt, 
forced to court them for their aſſiſtance 
againſt the Macedoniairs, and fubmitted to 
receive 'a Roman governor, and this 
iſland was reckoned in the province of 
the Aſian Tſtes ; and, whilſt it continued 
under their government, the city 
Rhodes was the greateſt nurſery for learn- 
of any in that of the world. Cæ- 
ſtudy'd there to good purpoſe, and, 
Tiberins pretended to retire thither for 
ſtudy, but indeed out of diſguſt, and 
to plot his future greatneſs. Upon the 
diviſion of the Roman empire, this iſland 


In the 


ears after that, 
the Tnrks got poſſeſſion of it, and kept 
it 25 years. Then the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem took it from the Turks 
in 1308, and bravely defended it for 200 
years; and particularly in 1480 they de- 
feated the forces of Mahomet the great, 


and made him retire with ſhame and loſs. 


In 1522, Soliman the magnificent came to 
attack it with no leſs an army than 
200,000 men; and Thevenot, and other 


authors, tell us, that the city was be- 


tray'd to him by Amaral, then Chancel- 
lor of the order, who, 'out of pique for 
being diſappointed of being choſen Grand 
Mater, gave Soliman ſuch intelligence, 
by a letter faſten'd to an arrow, that he 
carried the town at a weak place deſcrib'd 


two harbours. 


ſquare, bnt yery much expos'd to 


eaſterly 
winds. 


B ” 0 Kk II. 
10. Nhotls lies in that part of the Me- Rhodes, 
diterr anean, which, as we obſery'd be- 


of . 


p. XII. 


Cha 
5 hour is a new fort, built by the Turks, 

and has à baſtion: and curtain, welt 
mounted, reaching to the town wall. 
Oppoſite to that, on the north fide, is an 


old caftle, call'd St. Angelo. Near the 
foundation of this caltle 1s the place where 


Re being a.. monſtrous ftatue, ſtriding 300 
3 ſo that, being 70 cubits high, 


ſhips ſail'd between the legs of it. 
But, with ſubmiſſion to better judg- 
ment, I think the proportions here are 
not very natural. The heighth of the 
whole ſtatue is ſaid to have been but 70 
cubits, that is, 105 foot ; but the di- 
ſtance between the feet is ſaid to have 
been 50 fathoms, or 300 foot ; a pretty 
large ftride fora man, even of braſs, to. 
ſtretch his legs three times his own length. 
If the 70 cubits were geometrical cubits, 
then the heighth muſt have been 525 foot. 
I wiſh they had told us,, by what rules 
of mechaniſm this Coloſſus was erected. 
It was indeed call'd one of the wonders of 
the world, and yell it might, the thumb 
of it having been more than a man could 
. fathom. But, as it ſtood but five times 
as long as it was a-making, (which they 
fay was 12 years) and was oyerturn'd by 
an earthquake, it is-only now talk'd of, 
as it was mention'd by Pliny, vis. as a 
wonder that had been. It is ſaid to have 
been made by Chares, a native of Lindus, 
(a plaee 60 miles from Rhodes, upon the 
point of the iſland) at the charge of 300 
talents furniſh'd by Demetrius. Dr. Pri- 
deaux makes it, by his calculation, to 
have been began zoo years before CuRISr, 
to have been ſet up in the 288th, and 
overthrown in the 222d year before the in- 
carnation. This reverend author does not 
give any dimenſions of it, except the 
heighth, of 70 cubits, and ſays the reſt 
was in juſt proportion. He tells us, that 
the Rhodians got contributions from all 
the ſtates of Grecian original, upon ac- 
count of the earthquake, but eſpecially 
for ſetting up the Coloſſus; by which 
charity they got five times as much as 
their damage had been: But, to ſhun the 
expence of ſetting up the ſtatue, they pre- 
tended that the oracle of Deiphos forbade 
it. So that the Coloſſus lay near 900 
years there, and then was ſold to a Jew, 
who loaded goo camels with the braſs of 
it; amounting, by our author's compu- 
tation, to 720,000 pound weight. 

The other harbour at Rhodes is call'd 
that of the galleys, where many may lie, 
but only one can enter at once; and the 
entry is ſhut with a chain, every night. 

The churches in the city are turn'd to 
moſques, and the Chriſtians are not ſuf- 
fer'd, as Thevenot ſays, to lodge in the 
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winds. On the ſouth fide of the har-' 


time, and go home to. the adjacent vil- 
| lages at night. Coo bigs 

There are many other iſlands in the 
Archipelago, mention'd by ſeyeral au- 
thors; but it would be too tedious to 
treat of them; we ſhall therefore, pro- 
ceed to Tv Bil - 

11. Candia, the ancient Crete..,.. This 
ifland is the largeſt of all the iſlands in SW 
this part of the ſea; being about 559 
miles in compaſs, The length is from caſt 
to weſt aboye 250, and 50 broad from 
louth to north, It ſeems equally. to be- 
long to Aſia, Europe, and Africa, qt ra- 
ther to none of them. So that Virgil 
laid very true, when he plac'd this iſland 
in the middle of the ſen; “ for it is a- Xneid: 
bout 100 miles diſtant from the Alan B- III. 
coaſt, as much from the European, and 
little more from that of Africa. 

This ifland was famous, among the an- 
cients, for having been the birth- place of 


Jupiter 


their moſt remarkable Gods. Saturn was born in 


King of it, and having agreed with his Crete. 
brother Titan to leave the kingdom to 
him aſter his own death, and therefore 
having promis'd to deſtroy all;his own male 
children, (which gave riſe to the fable of a- 
turu's devouring his ſons) Saturn's wile G- 
bele, as ſoon as ſhe had brought forth Jupi- 
ter, found means to convey him to mount 


Ida, which is in this iſland. This being 4 


dilcover'd, ſome time after, Titan made 
war upon Saturn, but was defeated by 
Jupiter, which gave occaſion to the fa- 
ble of the Giants War. But Jupiter, 
like a bed ſon, riſing in rebellion againſt 
his father, made him abdicate the govern- 
ment, and fly for his ſafety, and fo Jupi- 
ter govern'd the kingdom during bis liſe, 
and became THE IMMORTAL after his 
death, having divine honours paid him, 
for no other reaſon that I can ſee, but 
becauſe he was one of the wickedeſt 
princes of his age, not only for. his unna- 
tural rebellion and uſurpation, but for gi- 
ving his people an example of other un- 
natural crimes, which, being ſanctified 
by his practice, became common among 
his worſhippers. The birth of this De- 
vilof a God, and of others begotten by 
him, (but moſt of them diſhoneſtly) made 
Crete to be look'd upon as ſacred to all 
future ages, whilſt heatheniſm obtain'd. 
Another memorable occurrence which 
render'd it famous in ancient times, 
was the amour of queen Paſiphae, which, 
(when ſtripp'd of the fable of the Bull, 
and the other poetical flights) was no more 
than what ſome other great ladies are ſaid 
to have done ſince. Paſiphae was the ,, _ 
wife of Minos, king of Crete, ſon nen 
(as is ſaid) of Jupiter by Europa, but flo. 
ſcems to have been a better man than his 
father, at leaſt, before he commenc'd 


town; but have ſhops there in the day 


God. But this lady, altho' ſhe had ſe- 
veral 
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made his eſcape,” dut⸗-fallidt 
boats, (ſent to bling him back)” by the 
help of fails which he had inyented, he 
arriy'd.4o Scihy, but his fon Tcarus, ha- 
ving more jail than ballaſt; was caſt away, 
as we obſery'd above. 
This Dædalus was an ingenioas man, 
and had invented many curious things; 
among the reſt, a labyrinth, into which, 
if any one enter d far, 
in a wilderneſs. Here Minos ſhit up fd 
many Athenian youths, hom he requir'd 
to be ſent to him every year, . and, put 
them to death; till 7hpſeus, by the afliſt- 
ance of Ariadne, Minos's daughter, 
found a way out of the labyrinth, after 
he had kill'd thoſe who had been em- 
ploy d to kill the young Athenians before. 
This iſland had once 100 cities, aid 


therefore call'd Hecat ompolts ö. but there 


are only three or four remaining now, 
and nothing like what they were before. 
But they were noted for ' Liars, as St. 
Paul objects to them, Tit. I. 12, by quo- 
ting, in proſe, W hat the poet Epimenides 
ſaid of them in verſe, The goſpel was 
firſt preach'd in this iſland by St. Paul, 
who left Titus in it, to ſettle the church, 


and to ordain presbyters in every city. 


From the death of Minos, the Cretans 
form'd themſelves into a commonwealth, 
'till the Romans (with 
difficulty) conquer'd them, under pretence 
of their having aſliſted Mithridates iti the 
Pontic war; and by Auguſtus Ceſar, the 
ifland was Join'd to the Cerenatc province; 
from which, after Neyo's death, it was 
ſeparated, and had a governot of its ow. 
10 follow'd the eaſtern empire, till it was 


ſubdued by the Saracens, in the emperor 


Michael Balbus's time: 


And was reco- 
ver'd to the empire in 963. Aſter Which 
the Venetians got it given to them, W 
bravcly maintam'd their poſſeſſion againſt 
the Turks, particularly againſt Selymus 
I. in 1571, about the time he conquer'd 
Cyprus. And a little before Dr. "Hey- 
{in publiſh'd his C. fmnograp'y they had 
withſtood the forces of Sultan Thr obim 
tor a whole year; and his book was firft 
printed in 1624, and the ſecond time in 


1657. But Ibrahim was murder'd in 
1648. But ſince that time, after a tedi- 
ous war, the Turks became maſters of it 


in 1669, and keep it to this day, 


The air of this iſland is temperate, be- 


. Ing between 34 and 37 degrees, and the 
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12. The it Hland'we Mall mention is 
that of Cyprus.” It lies near the coaſt of Cyprus. 
Syria, overagainſt Tortoſa and Tripoli, 

much in the ſame latitude, and of 


| — 
the ſame bulk, with Crete, but of a dif- 


ferent hape; being ſhorter than Candy, 
but broader at the weſt end than any part 
of Candy, at leaſt if the maps are right. 
Dr. Hin makes it 60 miles from the 
| cottft of Cilicra, and 100 from that of Hy- 
ia. But the Atlas makes it only 350 
miles from any part of the coaſt of Alia. 

It has often chang,'d-irs name; Cethinia, r:; diffe: 
Ceraſtis,  Amathiſia, Faphia, Salami- rent 
nia, Mucuria, Afperia, and Afro 4 * 
were all names, by hich this iſland 
been <eall'd by different authors; but 
pris is what it moſt univ erſally obtain'd, 
probably, from the cypreſs trees with 
which it abounded. 

It is hot and ſultry in ſummer, having 15. ,.. 
no rivers properly ſpeaking, but is wa- ture of 
'ter'd' by floods from the hills, when it the ſoil. 
rains, but thoſe are dried up, ſoon aſter 
the rain ceaſes. And they tell us, of its 
being many years together without rain, 
in Conftantine's time, ſo that the people 
deſerted it, for a time. Yet it abounded 
in corn, wine, oyl, ſugar, cotton, honey, 
wooll, turpentine, allom, verdegreaſe, and 
all kinds of metals; ; and from the plen 
of all things, the Greets call'd it Maca- 
ria," or Happy: Thoſe call'd rivers, al- 
tho* oſten dry, are Igcus and Lapithus, 
the one rurning north, and the other 
ſouth; both baying their rife from the 
mountain Olympns, a hill 30 miles in 
circuit,” planted with trees of different 
kinds; and at the foot of it, at every 
leagueꝭs end, there is a monaſtery of Greet 
monks, as ſo many mile- ſtones, round the 
bottom of the hill, and fountains of wa- 
ter, for the uſe of the houſes. There are 
two ſmaller rivets, call'd Bodeus, and 79 
lius, but all the for often dry; ſo that 
there ig no ſign of water in their courſes. 

This iſland is a place of great antiquity, The fili. 
being ſaid to have been peopled from the 7 uy 
grandſon of Japhet, the lon of Noah, at- 15 
tet whole name Cittim, the ancient eity 
of Citium in Cyprus is ſaid to have been 
calld. In proceſs of time, the iſland be- 


— — 


came tributary to A, king of Egypr. 
But ſoon after poſſets' d by their nearer 
|neighbours, the Ph @1i1ans, Who being 


powerful 


Chap XII. 


e Turky 5 Afia. © 


powerful by ſea, invaded the coaft of | when RichardT. king of England, 3 


n The next poſſeſſors were the 
reciens from Salamis, ' Athens, and A- 


cui. They built the city of 'Salamis, 


under the conduct of Teucer the ſon of Te- 
la mon, who finding the iſland overgrown 
with wood, cut down great quantities of 
it for building ſhips, and other uſes. 
But that not being fufficient, they after- 
wards made a law, that every man ſhould 
have the property of as much ground as 


he could clear of wood, ftub'dup from the 


roots; which encouragement ſoon brought 
the low country into a plain. — * 


It was, as Dr. Heylin ſays, diyided in- 


to 9 kingdoms, which were ſubdued by 
Cyrus, but were only made tributary ; 
for he allowed their kings both their ti- 
tles and poſſeſſions. And Dr. Prideaux. 
mentions Evagoras, as King of Cyprus, 


or rather of Salamine in Cyprus, in the 


reign of Artaxerxes. For the fame au- 
thor takes notice of the 9 kings of that 
iſland during the reign of Ochus king of 
Perſia, the fon and ſucceſſor of Ma- 


deny'd liberty of watering, was fo cxat- 
\perated, that he landed by force, and 
| fibduing' the iſland, fold it to the Tem- 
| ptars, and afterwards gave it to Guy of 
Luſimnan, the titulary king of Jeru/alem, 
Whoſe poſterity kept it, in freedom, to 
che year 1423, at what time the ſultan of 
Apr invaded it, and brought it under tri- 
bure, © In this ſtate it continued to the 
year 1473, and then it was given up 
(according to the will of John, the laſt 
King of it) to the Yenetrans, who ill 
paid the tribute of 40,000 crowns to the. 
fulrans. But Selimus II. took it from 
them in 1570. Bragadino, a Venetian, 
having bravely defended Famagoſta, as 
long as he had any hope of relief, was · at. 
laſt forced to capitulate with Muſtapha, 
the Turkiſh general, who baſcly murder'd 
him, and the chief men of the town, a- 
gainſt their faith given. 

" Tavermer, in his fourth N to 
Aſia, touch'd at this iſland. He tells us, 
that the chicf anchoring places for their - 


xefxes. And we find by Arrian's hiſtory | ſhips are, 1, Salines, where he lay, and 


of Alexander, that there were ſeveral 
kings in Cypras in his time, Who, | hear- 


* 


- ing of Alexander's ſucceſs againſt Darius, 


all join'd with that conqueror, and were 
very active in the ſiege of Bre. 

After Alexander's death, Prolomy, to 
whoſe ſhare 
Cyprus, where he had ſeveral conflicts 
with Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, 
who diſpoſſeſs'd him of it. But ſome 
years after he recoyer'd it, and it conti- 
nued, with frequent diſputes, in his fa- 
mily, till Cato invaded it, and, upon 


= — * 


| where there was a French conſul; 2. Pa- 

phos, and 3. Cerines. For the port of 

Fug Br is not capable of receiving a | 
G any burden. E 
Ape chief city of the iſland, at preſent, Cities) 
is Nicoſia, Which, he ſays, isalmoſt in, Nico 


t ſell, took pofſeſhon of | the” middle of the iſland, and was, in 6a. 


former times, a great city, and now, al- 
tho' much ſmaller, is a place of defence. 
This is the reſidence of the Bey, or T- 
% governor. The Venetian palaces were 
| thrown dawn by the Turks, in expecta- 
tion of finding treaſure under them. 


the death of Prolomy Auletes, took full There were ſeyeral churches in it, which 


poſſeſſion of it for the Romans. An ex- 
pedition unworthy of the profeſſion of yer- 


tue pretended to by Cato: For Prolomy 
was their ally, and had no way deſery'd” 
that uſage; but the Romans wanted mo- 


ney, and Cato muſt procure it; and Pro- 
lomy muſt be put to the bann of the repub- 
lick, becauſe he was rich, as their own 
hiſtorians ſay. And indeed it anſwer'd 
the end, and the celebrated Cato, who 


could not bear the yoke of C#ſar's power, 


but tore out his own bowels to get rid of 
it, made no bones of plundering another 
man's kingdom, and carrying ooo talents 


to Rome, by an unjuſt war. But he was 


a ſtrenuous aſſerter of republican princi- 
ples, and therefore, with all his faults, 


muſt be the God-/ike Cato. 


From this time, Cyprus became a Ro- 


man province, and, with the Afiatic 


| are now moſques. The religion was Chri- 
ſtian, after the rites of the Greek church, 
till the Veuetiaus brought in popery; 
both which are tolerated ; but they pay 
ſo dear for it, that our author ſays, many 
turn Mahometans to eſcape the tax, 
which is from 150 to 18 crowns a head, 
according to their quality. 
| Famagoſta lies upon the ſouth-caſt coaſt 1 Pans: 
over-againft the Syrian Tripoli, and is goſta, 
the place of greateſt ſtrength in the iſland, 
and is govern'd by a Bey, independent of 
the governor of the iſland, according to 
the cuſtom of the Turkiſh policy, as we 
obſery'd- before. In this city the Chriſti- 
ans may haye ſhops, but are not allow'd 
to lodge. The other towns are Ceri- 
nes, Salines, Limiſſo, and Paphos, all 
fine cities when Cyprus was independent, 
but now of no great conſideration. 


provinces, fell to the ſhare of the empe- Many ſtories were told by the ancients 


ror of Conſtantinople. It was taken by 
the Saracens during the reign of the ſe- 


of the diſſolute lives of the people of this 
land, and for that reaſon it was dedicated 


793 


cond Conſtans, about the year 641. Be- 
ing afterwards recover'd to the Eaſtern 
empire, it continued thus to the year 1 107, 


No. XXV. 8. 


to Venus, the patroneſs of looſe deſires. 
She had a famous temple at Paphos, 
where ſhe was worſhip'd by rites, not 


9. very 
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g 9 ih, ae fer dg they Have Been Ae N 


ver'd, we ſhall give a ſhort deſcription 


Aſian. coaſt, from the Black. 
coaſt of Egypt. = at 
From the Slack or Euxine ſca, of which, 


* 


that it 


ad 2 y * 107 ” X 1 * 
| 8 iT And now. that We ha ye travell'd, thro” The 
that part of the ſea, bY. es the all Ala, at leaſt ſo much of it as is ſuf- Geogra- 
| ca o * C, 
g 3 | 


May our 


reward which they ſo well deſerve, | nd 


. 


Hgieatly; known,” 1 mall only detain the Py f 
reader with a ſhort recapitulation of the 
ſexetal, Kingdoms and ſtates upon the 


we have formerly treated, there is a ſtrœighit cotingnt, as they lie in otqer in our maps 


lying almoſt north and fouth to the Pro- 

fonti t, calliq likewiſe ' The Sea. of Mart 

mora, and in tlie Atlas, the | {ca of Cant 
ſtantinophe. This ſtreight , Was .call'd the 

The Thra- Boſphurus' of Thrace, and is ſcarce a mile 

_ cian Beſ toad at the entry into the Marmara 
Fla, ag werobſery'd before. The city of Cay: 
ſaminoph lies in this 89 cds ; 160 

as it is on the Europe fide, we : ſhall 

fay nothing of it Hefe. 

At the ſouth end of this c e 

N the Propoutis, which is a. ſea about 
of Mar. 120 Miles in length from northeaſt to 
mora. ſouth weſt," and in ſome, places 60 miles. 
over. It bas part of Natolia upon the 

Aſian ſide, and old 'Thrace, now. call'd 
Romania, upon the European, This ſca 

is call'd Marmora from. a ſmall iſland. 
lying in it. ere 

Helle . This fea has another ſtreight at the 


: 


— 
2 „ "8 


is about 45 miles long, and three broa 

in a line from northeaſt to ſouthweſt, by 
which it has a communication with the. 
Archipelagus. About the middle of this 
ſtreight, or perhaps nearer the Archipes; 
lagus, the land jets out on both 2 


where there are two caſtles, one upon 


the ay and the other upon the 
Aſian ſide: The firſt ſaid to be upon the 
ground where old Seſos ſtood, and the 
other, the Alan Abydos; and the breadth, 
of the Helleſpont is ſo inconſiderable there, 
that the caſtles can eaſily command the 
ftreight. At the northweſt end, entring 
into the Archipelago, lie the Dardanels 
caſtles. 

From the ſtreight you enter the A.- 
chipelago, or Mgean Sea, in which are 
moſt of the iſlands deſcribed in this Secti- 
on. This ſea waſhes the weſtern coaſt of 
Natolia, and runs all along the eaſt coaſt 
of Greece. | % 
| But altho' the Alchipelagus is a part 
of the. Mediterranean, it changes its 


Archi- 
pelagus. 


name (at leaſt it did ſo of old) as oſten 


as it does it courſe; and therefore, as it 


. Ching, Mala, Perſia, and Turky. 
A 
very lit 


vides. the continent from Japan, and runs 


gat ; towards the north, upon the eaſt coaſt of 
ren. ſouthweſt end, call'd the Helleſpont. L\ T . 


Jain'd, to China, and that thoſe Who are 
only, vice 10s, that muſt be, leſt to far- 


aviag fauad it impracticable to keep 
aways tg the regular geography, in the 
method. T was obliged to follow. But, 
that no. part of this laſt ſheet may be 
void, I ſhall lay them down in one vie w. 
This great part of the world is 9 2 
vided into. five” other parts, vis. Tar- 
42 055 the greateſt part of which is . Tar. 
9 non to us,) is computed de tar. 
lie from. 55 degrees. to 41 deg. north lat. 
that is, from the, river. Tamoeur, to the 
great wall. of China, which makes Tar- 
tary, ſeparately taken,.to.be 1440 miles 
in length from-north; to, fonth, and may 
be mne er for, hat any man can 
tell. The breadth of it; as far as we, 
know, is taken from the fa, which, di- 


Tartan). Fiom that ſea to the weſtward, 
it is reckon'd, 1009 miles broad in m 
places. But as it is faid to be, at preſent 
call'd Cham of Tartam in, Alia, are 
ther dilcaveries. N Nr 1 
The weſtern Afiatic Tartary, is the old 
ee in Aſia, and the people retain, 
their old way of living in tents. The 
Eaſtern Tartars live in towns, and are a 


fierce ſa vage people. 


de | 


deg. to 21, Which makes it 1200 miles 
long; and in breadth from eaſt to weſt. 


| 1380, according to Mr. Gordon, that is 


from the eaſt ſea to India. It appears by 
this, to be bounded caſtward by the Eaſt 
Sea, and takes in Corea, by the ocean 
on the ſouth; by India beyond Ganges 
on the weſt; and by Tartary. on the 
north. | | 
Upon the weſt fide lies India without 


the Ganges, ſo call d by the Greeks and 


Romans becauſe, as to them, it was be- 
yond that river, as it is to us. In this 
tract of land are the Kingdoms of 


Bouton, 


£ 
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on he weſt, and Boston du the nett. 
b Bd has China on the north and 
eaſt, being 


* 


eing, as it were, a part of it, and" 


Cybchbinc hing on the ſouth, and Labr on 
the weft. 880 N * 9 | 
Cochinchina has Tonquin on the north, 


the ſea between it and the Philippine iſles | 


on the eaſt, the Indian Ocean on the 
74 _ ſouth, and Cambodia and Lower Siam on 


= 


the weſt. | 


Laos has 3 and Cochinchina on 
the caſt, Cambodia, or Cambaia, on the 


ſouth, Ava and Siam on the weſt, and 


China on the north. | - 3 07.2Y1 

Cambodia has Cochimchina on the eaſt, 
the Indian Ocean on the ſouth, Tower 
Siam on the weſt, and Laps on the north. 

Sam is divided into Upper and Lower. 

Upper Siam has Laos on the eaſt, 
Lower Siam on the ſouth, Pegu on the 
weſt,” and part of Ava and Laos on the 
north. 

Lower Siam has the Gulph of Siam on 
the eaſt, the Indian Ocean on the ſouth, 
the Gulph of Bengal on the weſt, and 
Upper Siam on the north. In this 
kingdom is contain'd the peninſula of Ma- 
lacca. | 

Pegu has part of Laos and Upper Siam 
on the eaſt, the Gulph of Bengal on the 
ſouth and weſt, and Ava on the north. 

Ava is the fame way bounded, on the 
eaſt, as Pegu is; it has Pegu on the 
ſouth, part of the Gulph of Bengal, and 
part of the Magul's country, on the weft, 
and Aſem on the north. In this is compre- 
hended Aracan. a 

We have, in the proper place, given 
an account of the government of theſe 
Kingdoms, and to what empires they be- 
long; ſo that we only ſhew the geography 
of them here. 111. 10.7 0.1 

The zd great ſubdiviſion. of Alu is 

Iiundia, which (ſtrip'd of the kingdoms 
3. India noyy mention'd) is confin'd to Indoſtan, 
or India within the Ganges 


i 
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tHhidate "and towards the north b HO 
miles in breadth, being boundedrbÞ ſew, 
atid the coaſt of Cormandel; onntheenſty by 
the Indian Ocean on the fonthzi by PPer/ia 


m its proper place. ow 1 

The 4th. general diviſion 1 is Perſia, 
which lies between the 25th and 45th 
deg. of lat. and conſequently is 1200 miles 
from ſouth to north, and, by the Atlas, 
960 from caſt to weſt, having part ot 
Tartary and Indoſtan on the caſt, the 
"Perſian and Arabian gulphs on the ſouth, 
part of Arabia and. Turky in Ala on the 
weſt, and part of Circaſia, the Caſpian 
Sea, and part of Tartary, on the-ſouth. 

The laſt ſubdiviſion of Aſia is 'Tiyky, 
in which, as formerly, we. comprehend 
Arabia, but ſhall here give the geogra- 
phy of it apart. 4 | 

Arabia is that tract of land which lies 


Perſia on the caſt, and the Red Sœa on 
the weſt: Bounded by the Arabian Sea 
from the ſtreights of Babelmandel, roun 


northweſt up to the mourh of the united 
rivers of 77 57 and Eupbrates, and ſol- 
lows the Euphrates as far as Eyraca A. 
rabic. So that it reaches from 10 to 36 
deg. of lat. But having deſcrib'd the 
ſhape, and given the extent of it, before, 
we ſhall ſay no more of it here. | 

The reſt of Turky in Aſia is bounded on 
the eaſt by the dominions of Per/ia; on 
the ſouth by Arabia; on the weſt by the 
Mediterranean, under different names, 
(as has been ſhewn in this ſection) and on 
the north by the Black Sea. A noble 
dominion, loft for the iniquity of the in- 


be the fate of other nations; for, however 
faſhionable it may be to laugh at religion, 


| there 15 4 GOD that juages the earth, 


The End of the Firſt IV: olume. 


between Euphrates and the Gylph of 


ani che Arabian Gulph on the Welt, and 
by 'Tartary on the north. Föhr a farther | 
account we refer to the deſcriptions of it, 


4. Peiſia: 


;.Turky; 


the coaſt, to the cape of Roſalgate, and fo 


habitants! I pray GOD, it may not. 


and make a jeſt of Providence; Doubtleſs, 


N. B. 7he ſingle figures 1 and 2 denote the reſpective 


columns here refer'd to. 


A 


B AS, or Abbas, Sophi of Perſia ; beats 
the Turks and Tartars, Fo. 575. 1. E- 
reds a high pillar of deaths heads, 
522. 1. Brings a river through a 
mountain to Iſpahan, 521. 2. Sullies 

his character by cruelties, 575. 2. 576. See Seft. 

Abdallahs, a ſort of religious beggars, in Perſia, 5 80. 1. 

A tragical ſtory of one, ibid. | 

Abdication. See Baltimore; Jupiter. 

Algarus; the tradition concerning him cenſur'd, 
765. 1. 

Abſtinence; 


the true end of it, 757. 2. 
Achen, in Sumatra. Entertainment there of the 
Dutch, 362, 434, 721. 1. Engliſh, 363, 374, 2. 


375» 377, 378, 424. 2. 719, 3. Portugueſe, 377- 
2. 378. 1. And French, 476, 478, 479. A mat- 


den queen there; not the conſtitution, 722. 2. The 
place and peoples deſcribed,, 364, 480, &Cc. 719; 
See Admiral; Beaulieu; Beſt; Davis; Dutch ; 
Elephants; Elizabeth; - Engliſh ; French; Gallies; 
Guards; Keeling ; 1. ; Letter; Peyton; 
Portugueſe ; Pſalms; Religion; Soldiers; Trade; 
Uſurpation. 

Acofta, an author of credit, 304. 

Adam, à German jeſuite, complies with the Tart a- 
rian uſurpation in Ching, 627. 2. Becomes a fa- 
vourite, ibid. and 628. 1. Afterwards condemn'd 
there, but releaſed again, ibid. 


Adams, his voyage to Japan, 367, 666. Becomes 


a favourite, 368. 2. 
415. 2. 418. {Ie 
Addiſon, his favourite republick gently touch'd upon» 
756. 1. | 
Admiral, at Achen, a woman, 364, 2. | 
Adrian (Cardinal) regent in Spain, favours Cortez's 
cauſe, 97. 2. Made Pope, 98. 1. 
Adultery puniſh'd with death, 331. 2. 
2. 641. 2. 643. 2. 685. 1. 737. 1. 
Kolipile, its deſcription and uſe, 306, 1. 310. 1. 
Ara of the Mahometans, 533. 1. | 
Afﬀectarion of foreign modes expoſed, 1. | 
Agaſi, his mean ſpirit, 557. But cunning ro ſave his 
life, i bid. | | 


And remains there, 369. 1. 


343. 2. 372. 


Age. See Old Age. 
Aguilar, a Spaniard, 
by Cortex, 43. 1. 

wards, ibid. &c. | 

Air, its different temperature accounted for, 306, 2. 
307. 1. 413. 1. See Wind. | 

Alborac,, Mahomet's pad, deſcribed, 530. 

ig ny a Portugueſe, his diſcoveries and ſucceſs 
in the Eaſt, 10. 2. 11. 1. 546. 1. 702. 1. 

Alcon, a Spaniard, mad for love of an Indian lady, 
101. 2. 102. 1. See Capillana. 

Alcoran, an apparent impoſture, 529. 2. 535, 536. 
2. Stuffed with notorious blunders, 536. 2. 555. 
2. 770. 1, By whoſe aſſiſtance it was compiled, 
529. 1. And how alter'd afterwards, 539. 2. Some 
account of irs contents, 545. 2. | 

Aleppo deſcrib'd, 776. 

Alexander the great, vindicated againſt Q. Curtius, 
566. 2. See Curtius. 


riſoner in Jucutan, recoyer'd 
great ſervice to him after - 


| Allegiance, natural; none exempted from it, 742. 1. 


Not to be transfer d, 101. 2. 598. 
Alloes. See Lignum-Alloes. 
All- Souls; a ridiculous feaſt in Japon, 682. 1. 
Almagro, aſſoclate with Pizarro, 99. 1. Diſobliged 
by him, 102. 2. 116. 2. 117.1. Made marſhal of 
Peru, 113.1. His expedition to Chili, and ſud- 
den return, ibid. Defeated in a civil war, by Pi- 
Jarro's brother, 1179. Condemn'd and ſtrangled, 
ibid. and 118. 1. His friends cruelly treated, ibid. 
Murder Pizarro, 119. His fon takes upon him the 
government of Peru, 119. 2. + Defeated by Di 
Caſtro, 121. And put to death, as a rebel, 122.1. 
Almanack ; the Mexican, remarkable, 332. 2. . 
Alphabet. None uſed in China, 653. 1. That of 
Si am deſcribed, ibid. | 
Altars of the jeſuires ſaints, very coſtly, 594, 1. 
Alvaredo (Alonzo) one of Pizarro's captains, 115. 2. 
Defeated by Almagro, and taken, 116. 1. Kind- 
ly treated by him, ibid. Bur eſcapes, 116. 2. 
117. 1. Pleads kindly for Almagro at laſt, 117. 2. 
Alvaredo (James) an adherent ro Almagro, 117. 2. 
And his executor, 118. 1. Ill us d by Pizarro, re- 


See Loyalty. 


turns to Spain, with complaints, and dies, 118, 
Alvaredo (Pedro) one of Cortez's captains, 43. 2. A 
"2954 | gallant 


90. 


de I N 
- halllant officer, 76, 111. 1. Of grear ſervice in 
the conqueſt of Mexico, 77, 90. 2, Kc. Entruſted | 
Wich the cuſtody of Monteuma, 68. 2. Kills leve- 
tal of che Mexican nobles, 92. Marches towards 
Peru, on farther diſcoveries, 111. Alarms Pi 
x4rro, 111. 1, Has an interview with Almagro, 


111. 2. And with Pizarro, 112. 3. Rerurns to 
his government of Guatimals, ibid. Reduces 
ſome revolred vinces, 177, 1. din 


his government by the king, id. and 184, Kill'd 
by an odd accident, 187. 1. 
ther, ſoon after, ibid. 

Amadabat, a city of great trade, deſcrib'd, 592.. 

Amaranga, an herb which cures an impoſthume, 731.1. 

Amazons ; Q. Curtius's fables concerning them ex- 
ploded, 752. 1. See Rivers. : 

Ambaſſadors, to be treated with diſtinction, 562. 2. 
585. 2. 536. 2. Their tempers to be conſider'd, 2 

much as their abilities, 589. 2. How treated in 
Siam, 657. 1. See Herbert; Holitein; Ides ; 
Muſcovite 3 Roe; Sherley. 

| Ambergreaſe, in the Philippine iſlands, thrown up 
by the ſea in great plenty, 696. 1. 

Ambition, cover'd with the cloak of religion, 342. 1. 

The ground ot uſurpation, 494. 3. 

Amboyna deſcribed, 700. 1, How taken by the 

Dutch, 13. 1. 388. 1. 5 1. 700. 1. 703. 2. 
Their monſtrous maſſacre of the Engliſh there, 704. 
2. 705. 2. Related at large, 459, &c. Never to 
be forgotten, 15.1. 460. 1. What farisfaCtion 
they made us for it, 467. 

Ameda, a tree in America, medicinal againſt conta- 
gious diſtem 286, 1, 288. 1. Thonght to be 
Saxofras, 186. 1. 

AuE RICA, whence ſo named, 31. 2. 32. 1. Why fo. 
late diſcover'd, 3. And by whom, 17. 1. he 
natural and moral hiſtory of it, 304. 

Anchors, made of heavy wood, 645. 1. 

Ancients, acquainted with navigation, 3, &c. Mi- 
taken in their notions of hot and cold climates, 
304, 412. 2. And divers other things now diſco- 
ver d, 551. 2. 

Ancyra deſcribed, 751. 

Animals, of various kinds, in America, 321. 2. 

Annals of China, well kept, 617. | 

Annara, his brave and loyal conduct, 491. 1.” 

Ante goa deſcribed, 277. 1. | 

Antidore againſt poiſons, 321. 1. 323, 476. 1. 
498. 2. 339. 2. $60.1. 639. 1. 694. 1. 741. 1. 
Againſt contagious diſtempers, 286, 1. 288. 1. 
Againſt ſore eyes, 323. 2. Againſt fluxes, 692. 
1. 700. 1. Againſt an impoſthnme, 731. 1. 
See Amaarnga; Ameda; Areca; Bexoar ; Scor- 

ions. 

4 deſcribed, 776. 1. 

Antiquities about Jeruſalem, 785. Many of them 
queſtionable, ibid. 

Ants, in the Oriental Iſlands, of various kinds, 431. 
1. 731. 1. 


Apothecaries; none employ'd in Gina, 616. 2. 


Aquæducts, in Peru, prodigious large, 341. 1. In 
Iſpaban, very curious, 563. 2. And at Hre, 778. 
2. And near Bet hlebem, 784. 1. 

Aquavitæ, much drank in the Eaſt, 363. 1. 55% 1. 
Arabia deſcribed, 768. 2. 795. 2. See Arabian. 
Arabians, anciently ny learned, 774. And their 
language fine, ibid. Now utterly illiterate, 537. 1. 
774. 2. Not addicted to any Religion, 537. 1. 
But much given to luſt and rapine, ibid. and 773. 
1. Indulg'd therein by the Alcoran, 536. 2. 537. 
1. Particularly fond of the Engliſh, 403, 773. 1. 

Arbitrary _— in all the governments of Aſia, 504. 
1. An 
times exerciſed in better conſtitutions, ibid. and 
708. 1. Not always abuſed, 654. 1. See Elizabeth ; 
Stuart. | 

Architecture; ſome remarks on the rules of propor- 
tion, 789. 1. 791. 1. 

Areca, a fruit much in requeſt in the Eaſt, 5 46. 1. 
650. 2. Reckon'd an antidote againſt divers di- 
ſtempers, ibid. 

Argol (Sam.) a captain in the Virginia expedition, 237. 
2. Does great ſervice there, 238. 2. c. Knight- 
ed for it, 239. 2. And made deputy of Virginia, 
240. 1. 


And his lady by ano- |- 


moſt parrs of the World, ibid. Some- | 
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Such hereticks can'r hold any Prefermenr here; with 
common honeſty, ibid. a 4 

Arias (Pet.) a Spaniard, governor of Darien, 38. 2. 
39. 1. His ſieutenant diſobliges che natives, 39.2. 
He 2 a neighbouring governor, 


ibid. Decoys to Darien, and puts him to 
death, 49. 1. | | 8 
Armenia „ 761. See Armenians. + 


Armenians, ſome account of their religion, 967, 768. 

1. Their marriage ccremonies, 561. 2. Their 

_ of Epiphany, 553. 2- And Holy Thurſday, 

584. t. | 

- the Indians in America, 44. 1. | 

Armies, the order of their marching in Fapen, 417; 
Prodigiouſſy numerous in China, 622: 1. One of boys 

ins a great victory, 335. 2. See Standing Armics. 
Aſp Chan, the Mogul's brother-in-law, 487. 2. 
s inſolence check d, 491. 2. How. gain'd to 

favour the Engliſh, 493. 1. Taken priſoner by 
Mahobert, 516. 1. Condemn'd for mal-admini- 
ſtration, bur ſpared execution, ibid. Which he 
gratefully remembers, 316. 2, See Mabobet; 
Nourma hal. — | 

Aſgil, his ridiculous principle, 624. 1. 

Asia, how peopled at fidſt, "359, The general divifi- 
on of it, 794. 2. 

Aſſa fetida, the produce of a-tree, at Warmoot in 
Perſia, 518.2. Uſed in all their ſauces there, ibid. 

Aria, now call'd Curdiſtan, 763. 1. A deſcription 
of it, 763. 2, &c. ' - 

Aſtracan deſcribed, 550. 


Aſtrology much admix'd in India, 303. 2. And per- 
ſia, 578. 2. | £ 

Aſtronomy encourag'd in China, . 

Atabualpa, à rich prince in Pere, 104. 1. Uſurps 

his brothers rhrone, 104. 2. Attack d by Pizarro, 
105. 1. 108. 1. Is diſhearten'd, 105, 2. Impri- 
ſon'd at an interview, 108. 1. Condemn'd and 


ſtrangled, after ranſom paid, 109. 1. See Atauc bi. 

Atauchi, brother to Atahualpa, 110. 1. Sent by 
him to collect gold for his ranſom, ibid. Falls up- 
on the Spaniards, with fome ſucceſs, ibid. Makes 
an example of one of the priſoners, and generouſly 
relcaſes the reſt, ibid. and 111. 1. A prince of 
exemplary virtues, ibid. Dies of grief for the 
ruin of his country, ibid. * 

Attale, a Malabar captain, very ſerviceable to 
Engliſh, 430. 2. 431. 1. 

Avalon. See Baltimore, 

Avarice of the Spaniards coridemn'd, 344. 1. Hand- 
ſomely cenſur d by an Indian, 344. 2. 

Authority ſacred, 60. 1. 620. 2. 691. 2. 694. 2. See 
Parents ; Princes. | 

Auxiliaries, - foreigners moſt dangerous, 598. 2. See 
Foreigners. | 


B 
RB ABTLON deſcribed, 525, No remains of it now 
lefr, 526. 1. 


Bagaha tree, ſuperſtitiouſſy regarded in Ceylon, 130. 
2. 731. 1. 744. 1. 
Not the ancient Babylon, 


1 deſcribed, 726. 1. 

ibid. and 766. 

Bahama Iflands,  diſcover'd by Columbus, 17. 1. A 
deſcription of them, 273. 1. 

Balboa. See Nunez. 

Baldivia, a valiant captain under Pizarro, 145. 2. 
147. 1. Governor of Los Charcas, ibid. Makes 
diſcoveries in Chili, ibid. Finds gold mines there, 
of prodigious riches, 146. 1. 192. 1. Builds a ci- 
CM his own name, 148. 2. 192, 2. Opprefling 

e people, they rife; and by an excellent ſtrara- 
gem defeat, and flay him and his whole army, 149, 
150. h 

Balm, moſt excellent, at Tolu, 321. 1. How pro- 
duced, ibid. Uſed in religious unctions, ibid. 

Balſom. See Balm. | 

Balſora deſcribed, 766. 

Baltimore (Lord) proprietor of Mary - land, 246. 2. 
248. 1. As abſolute as any tributary king, 248. 
2. Forc'd to abdicate his government in 1688, i bid. 


How intitled to the province of Avalon, 269. 
2. And how diſpoſeſs d of it, 270. 1. 
Bambou-rree, its various uſes, 646, 650. 1. 
Banda Iflands deſcribed, 699. 2. &c. Diſpures be- 


Arrieniſm, condemn'd by the firſt general council at 
Nice, 748. 1. Inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity, 1074 


rween the Engliſh and Dureh about them, 440. 2. 
&c. 456. &C.,, Freely ſurrender'd ro the king of 
England. 
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England, 441, 443. 1. Well defended by cavr: 
Court hop, for ſome time, 442. At laſt forced to 
ſubmit to the Dutch, 443. 1: And uſed like brutes, 
443. 2. 444, 705, 70% The articles of the trea- 
ry, concerning them, 705. 2. Shamefully viola- 
ted by the Dutch, 07. See Courthop'; Dutch. 
anians in India, their proper buſineſs, 30t. 2. Their 
temper and REES 546, 2. 

Banjar Maſſeen, in Borneo; an Engliſh factory there, 
imprudently deferred, 912, &c. 


Pannian-ree ſuperſtiriouſly regarded in India, 508.1. | 


antam, in Java; a factory begun there by commod. 
L ancaſter, 380. 1. 381. 2. Irs trade ſpoil'd by 
the Dutch, 380. 2. 715. 1. A deſcription of the 
people and place, ibid. Coronation of the king, 
3384 His letter to K. James, 388. 2. A Dutch 
revolution there, 717, 1. 
priſm, not to be haſtily adminiſter'd, nor by any 
but a perſon regularly ordain'd, 211. 2. 286. 1 
The ceremony in India, 50 1. And among the 
Mingreliens, in Aſia, 757. 2. That of baptizing 
the croſs, by the Armenians, 553. 2: See Ma- 
gellan. — 
Barba. See De Barba. 
Barbadoes, the moſt conſiderable of the Caribee Iſlands, 
277. 2. A deſcription of it, ibid. Se. 
Bardilier's voyage to the Eaſt- Indies, 467. 
Bargains, how comtracted, in Ceylon, 739. 1. 
Barre, an Engliſh captain, his conduct in Borneo, 


712, Ge. 
2 See Balſora. 
aſtinado, a common puniſhment in China, 620. 1. 
May be undergone by proxy, 620. 2. 
Batavia, formerly Facatra, in Fava, deſcribed, 915. 
The ftrongeſt place in the Eaſt-· Indies, 715. 2. 
The Dutch general there, much more grand than 
their boaſted king of Holland, 717. 2. 
Baths, in Ireland, hot enough to ſcald a fowl, 237. 
1. In Guadalonp, ſo hot as ro boil meat, 300. 1, 
Others near Potoſi, 309. 1; Others in Los Car- 


— 


cas, 310. 1. Others in Bithynia, 748. 1. The 


natural cauſe of them, 310, 524-1. Exceeding 


fine in Perſia, 521. 2. 
ats, in Guzarat, as big as crows, 592. 1: 
ttles, how fought in Siam, 656: 1. See Armies. 
white, as large as cows z and good meat, 256. 


2. 382. * ; 
Beaver an amphibious creature, deſcribed, 322. 2- 


eaulieu, à French admiral, his voyage tothe Eaſt- 


Indies, 475- 
Bebut, a Perſian courtier, his parricide condignly re- 
warded, 575. 2. 576. 1: 
Bencoulen ; the Eng liſp factory there, 719. 1. Di- 
ſturb' d by the natives, and why, 721. 
Bengal deſcribed, 495. 1. 
Berkley (Dr.) his propoſal for a college in Bermudas, 
why not encourag'd, 273. 1. 
Bermudas Iſlands, deſcribed, 272. See Berkley: 


Beſt (Captain) his voyage to the Eaſt-· Indies, 422- 2. 


And his ſucceſs there, 423. | 

Betel, a plant, uſed like tobacco in the eaſtern coun- 

tries, 639. 1. 650. 2. 9709. 2. A choice preſent, 

660. 2. The tree deſcribed, 730. 1. 

Bethlebem deſcribed, 784. 1. Some of the antiqui- 

ties now ſhewn there, queſtionable, ibid. 

Bezoar, whence produced, 323, 497. 1. 

Bible, of too little authority, in this refined age, 4. 

Bieby, a princeſs of Decan, makes a gallant ſtand a- 
gainſt the Mogul, 511. 2. Survives not the ruin of 
her country, 512. 1. 

Birds, of ftrange kind, in the Meſt- Indies, 324: In 
Perſia, 571. 1. In Tonquin, 639-1. In Siam, 
G51. 2. In the Philippine Iſlands, 696. 1: In Ti- 
mor, 698. 2. In Ceylon, 732. 

Birth-day of the Mogul, how celebrated, 489. 2. 


Ago. 1. 

Birth- right little regarded by the Duteh, and ſome 
Chriſtians, 449, 452. Retigion not inconſiſtent 
with it, 452. 2. See Religion; Uſurpation. 

Biſhops ſettled in China, C29. 1. en 

Bithynia deſcribed, 747. 2. 748. Conquer'd by 
Alexander, 748. 2. 749. 1. 

Blacks, none in Borneo, 909. 2: Their complexion 
not entirely owing to the ſun, ibid. 

Blades. See Sword-blades. 

Blood-ſtone found in Sam, 548. 1: How produced, 
ibid. Its uſe, ibid. 


Bluſhing, not always thought a fign of the want of 
edncation, 606. 2. ; 

Boarding-ſchools, how improveable, 757. 2. 

Boats, very extraordinary, in the Ladrone Iſlands, 
689. 1. | 

Bongo, the king of it, converted ro Chriſtianity, 
6 2. 155 | 


Kill'd in a fight with the Durch, 446. 2. 

Bonzi, the Japan prieſts, 680. 2. Their impoſtures, 
680, Cc. | 

Borneo, dne of the Sunda Iſlands, defcribed, 708, 
Sc. See Banjer ; Blacks. 

Boſton, in New-England, a fine city, 246. 1. 

Boulainvilliers's Life of Mabomet, cenſur'd, 328. 

Boys. See Armies. 

Bravery of a Me xicen prince, 334. 2. And other In- 
dians, 157. 2. Sce Tlacallec. "RAS 

Brazille diſcover'd by Pinſon, 32. 2. 206. 2. Its 
deſcription, 206. 2. 344. 

Bread-fruir, © growing like apples, in the L adrone 
Iſlands, 688. 2. 

_— and corruption, deteſtable, 366. 2. A Ca- 
pital crime ſtill among the hearhens, 67. 2. 

Bricks, baked in the ſun, 518. 1. A particular way 
of burning them, at Gambron, 590. 2. 591. 1. 

Bridge of bulruſhes, very curious, 340. 1. 

Bridge town, in Barbadoes, deſcribed, 280. 2. 

Bruyman, a merchant of Hamburg, ambaſſador from 
Holſtein to Perſia, 549. 2. His outrageous Beha- 
viour, $52, $62.2. 581. 1. 582. 2. 583. 1. 585. 
2. 586. 1. $588. 2. 

Buck: skins, at Formoſa, more valued than gold, 
606. 24. 

Buddou, a deity, in Ceylon, 741. His prieſts, and 
worſhip, 74x: 2. 742, &c. 

Buenos Ayres, founded by Mendoza, 202. 1. 

Bugs, a foreign vermine, common in India, 498. 1: 
How deſtroy d, 608. 1. See Camphire; Capita. 
Buildings, very magnificent, in Peru, 190, 191. In 

Eaſt-· India, 511: 1. And at Babylon, 525. 2. 

Bullocks, in the Comoro Iſlands, bought tor 3 3. 6 d. 
each, 425.1: 

Burgos; the pot of ir, preſident of the council for 
the buſineſs of rhe Maſt· Indies, favours Velaſquez, 
in oppoſition to Cortex, 97. 2: 

Burials, perform'd with ſtrange ceremonies, in Ame- 
rica, 331. 1. 345. 1. In the Eaſt- Indies, 450. 2. 
471. 1. 509. 2: In Perſia, 527. 1. 528. 1. 580.2, 
In Circaſſia, 588. 2. In Mingrelia, 758. 1. In 
China, 635. 2. 636. 1. 644. In Siam, 659, 661. 

In Japan, 686. And in other parts of the eaſt, 
547. 1. $92. 1. 606. 2. 607 1. 

Burnet's reflections on the clergy, cenſur' d, 742. 1. 

Burning mountains. See Volcano's. | 

Burning water: See Naphti. 

Burning themfelves with their dead husbands, a cu- 

ſtom of heathen widows, 547. 1. Whence it had 

irs original, ib;d. | 

Butter conſecrated, among the Armenians, for the 
ſolemniry on Holy Thurſday. 584. 1. 


"> 
ABAL, a beaſt in Siam, which breeds the Ca- 
briz, or blood-ſtone, 548. 1. 

Cabot diſcovers Newfoundland, 31. 1. 

Calaat, a ſplendid robe, preſented ro the Chan ar 
Scamachie, 583. 2. The ceremony of the inveſti- 
ture, ibid. 

Calicut; the Engliſh well receiv'd there, 4332 A 
factory ſettled, 434. III us'd by the governor, 
435. 1. Their ſtratagem to do themſelves juſtice, 
ibid. and 445. 2. The country deſcribed, 456. 2. 


1 


595: 

California diſcover'd by Sir Francis Drake, 211: 2. 
Voluntarily ſubmits to the crown of England, ibid. 
and 225.1. Thence named New Albion, 211. 2. 
Never inſiſted upon afterwards, 225. 1. 


regarded among the Americans, ibid. and 292. 

| Camels, of ſeveral ſorts, 570. Kept at ſmall ex- 
pence, 570: 2. Mighty ſerviceable, ibid. Stoop 
ro their burthens, ibid. and 497. 2. In which they 
reſemble ſome men, 497. How they are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from dromedaries, 570. 1. 774: 1. 

Camlets, made of goats hair, mix'd with camels, 
731. 2.953. 1. Camphire 


Bonner (Captain) his voyage to the Eaſt. Indies, 445. a 


Calumet of peace, deſcribed, 291. 1. Rcligiouſly 
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ire plentiful in China, 60d. 12; + How ga- 
ther d, 4 Its uſe in preſerving dead bodies, 
608. 2. Its ſaw· duſt deſtroys bugs 603. 14. 
canada diſcovet d by Cartier, 28. A. Tbe French 
kindly treated 23 ibid. Afterwards forcid to 
leave it, 188. 2. 3 — become a 
very great * 289. 2. See Cartier 3 Cham- 
plain . De ia Sale. b. 
Canals, in Peru, made, 341. 12 In 
Cbina,, extremely advantageous, 605. u. | 
Cenary Iſlands deſcribed, 7. 2. i; 


CY 
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Candia, in Ceylon ; 4 revolution dere, 425- See g 


Fimala. 
Candia Iſland, the — 7912 2. Deſcribed, 
ilid: and 792: See Dedalus ; Jupiter; Paſiphae: 
Candia (Pedro 7 one of Pizarro's companions, 100. 2. 
Vearures alone among the natives of Teras, ibid. 
Civilly treated, ibid. 
Candidius, a Dutch divine; 605: I; His deſeriprion 
of Formoſa ridiculous, 605: | 
Candi; 


's voyage round the World, 295 2205 
Candles | 


es. See Tallow-rrec; 
cork; with which ey raiſe ſtones our of the Wa- 
ter, 469 2. 

Canibals in the Caribee Ilands, 18. 1. Under the 
line, 32. 2. Near the river of Plate, 40. 2. 2014. 
203. 2. 204: 2. Near Rio Grande, 151424 115% 

2: 1904 1. At Panuco, 17% 1. In Brazil, 207. 
208, 1. 2247 24 344; 2: 347: 1. In Mexico, 328. 
I. In Sumatra, 480 2. 719. ½ In Amboyna, 
700;1: In Ceram, ibid. No reaſon to doubt, 
but there were ſuch ſavages, 700, 2 

Canoes, at Ternate, very grand, 212. 1; 

Cape of Good Hope, diſcover d, 9: 2: 8 

Ca pillana, an Indian lady, entertains Pizarro with 
great honour, 101: See Alcon. 

Capita, a tree in Ceylon, which drives away fleas, 732. 
2: Some Capital brooms much wanted here, ibid. 

Capital crimes, in China, what, and how, poi d, 
620; 2. 

Carayan ro Mecca; deſcribed, 969. "4,1 hat 

Caribee Iſlands diſcover'd by Columbus, 18.1; De- 
ſcribed, 276, 277. | 

Carolina deſcribed, 249, &c: 

Caron, a Dutchman; preſident at Japan; 679.2. His 
original and deſcent, ibid. By a Jereftable for- 
gery, he procures a general maſſacro of the Chri- 
ſtians there, 666. 2. 667, 684: 2. _ The manner 
of his death particularly ea 669. 1. 

Carriers. See Pigeons; 

Cartier's voyages to Canada, 282 | 

Cartſekukj, a Perſtan nobleman, his neun loyal- 
ty, 375. 2: Is paſſively obedient, when he can- 
not be actively ſo, ibid. Highly honour d by his 
ſovereign, 576. 2. 

Caſas. See L as Caſas. 

Caſbin; a city in Perſia, deſcribed, 558. 2, 

Caſcades: See Water⸗ falls. 

Caſoni (Card.) his ſudden death very remarkable, 
669. 1. Generally reckon'd a judgment, ibid. 

Caſpian ſea, has a conſtant flux of many rivers into it, 

bur no viſible diſcharge, 523. 2. 551. 2. Howto 
be accounted for, ibid. Many vulgar errors a- 
bout ir, ibid. 

Caſtoreum. See 3 

Car. See Flying - cat. 

Catherine. See St. Katherine. 

Cato's character, not ſo god- like as the republicans 
affect to repreſent it, 793. 1. 

Car's-eye ; the moſt valuable jewel in D 732. 2. 

Cavalcade of the Dairo at Meaco, moſt pompous, 
677. 2. 678. And of the Chineſe emperor, 621. 2. 

9 moſt ſtupendious, made quite croſs Peru, 
343. 2 

Cayman. | See Crocodile; 

Cedars of Libanus, prodigious large, 787. 1. 

Cenſure of the anſwer of the congregation at Rome 
ro the queries concerning the miſſion inChina,633:;1; 

Ceremonies. See Baptiſm; Birth- -day 3 z Burials ; 
Calaat 3 Coronation ; Divorce; Drinking ; 3 
ing; Feaſting; Friendmip; Funerals; ; Marriage ; 
Religiovs worſhip ; Reſpect ; Saluration ; Viſits ; 
Welcome. 

Certificate of pilgrimage, 2 protection, 557. 


* 


i 


I Children, facrificed to 
Candou, a tree in the Maldivia iſlands, — | 


—_— — 
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e an impoſture of che jeluires, dere gen 


bed 55, 888 A revolution there, 733.1. 

Chain of gold, in Peru, of a prodigious ſize, 343. 1 

\ Cham, or Chan, the wie of the Vice reye in Perſia, 

Sc 70. 1. 

Champlain 's voyage to Comada; 239. *. 

Change of — e to che cmescenſur, 
Bas Hymn 0c : 

[Chariots "drawn dy buffaloes, 450. . Or Bulls, 
678. 1. Or oxen, 558. 1. 592.1. * 8 
nificent in Japan, 678. 

Charity. See Conqueſt, | x | 

Charles 1. his martyrdom ſhamefully flighred, * ＋ 
Why never to be forgotten, ibid. See ner | 

Charles II: See Stuart. | | 

Charms, much uſed by the Maldiviens, 472; 1. 
And in Ceylon, 743. 1. 

Chaſtity 3 a ſtrange proof of 1 it, in Ching, 609. 27" 

Cheapneſs of proviſions in the Comoro iſlands, 425, 1: 

And the Maldivia's, 90's And Saldania, 362:1. 

idols, in Peru, 329; 1. Never 

1 Wa yet never crooked, unleſs by accident, 


' Chili deſerib'd; 1. 1 192. Almagro's Sr 
thirher, 113. 2. 145. 2. And after chat Ba vis, | 


145. 
| China, irs origine — deſcription, 596, Kc: 
Revolution of that empire, 398. 1: 627. 22 An 
inſtance of generous deſpair, 598. 1, China and 
Tartary unired, 599. 1. See Alphabet; Armies; 
Aſtronomy; Auxiliaries; Canals; Cavaleade; - 
Cities; Dreſs; Fiſh; Funerals; Hiſtory ; Lan- 
guage ; Marriage ; Puniſhments ; Religion; Re- 
venue; Tartary; Trees; Wall; Water; Finn 
China-oranges, the beſt deſcribed, Gon. 2, 608. 1. 
China-ware, how made, 613. 2. 
Chinches, in India, like buggs, 498. 1; 
Chine ſe baſely ſubmir ro an handful of foreigners; 599: 
1. Well rewarded by them, 600.2. Extremely 
| 2 611: C by the jeſuites, 
34. 25. 
Chocolate, how made, 319. 1: 
Chop; the meaning of it: 434. 1. | 
Choram, an uſurper of Indoſian, 592. 2: His behavi- 
our, 593. 1. 
Chriſm. 2 Diſpenſation. c 
Chriſtianiry, - how propagated in America, 1767 1: 
325. 2. 344. 2. In we Philippine iſlands, 196. 1: 
690. 1. In China, 626. 2, &c. In Japan, 682. 2. 
683. Extirpated in Japan, 421. 2. 7666. 2. &c. 
Renounc'd by rhe Dutch there, 444. 1. 668. 2. 
'684. 2. Vindicared againſt Mahomer, 537.2. And 
our modern Arians, 748. 1. 
Chriftopher's. See Sr. Chriſtopher's. 
Charc 8 England, the beſt — of true loyalty, 


742. 

Churches of the jeſuites colony near Paraguey, 

©  Nificent, 355. Thoſe of Aſia, cho ruin'd by the 
Turks, have the eaſt end till remaining, 778. 2. 

Cilicia deſcribed, 753. 2. 

Circaſſic; ſome aceount of it, 587. 2. 588. 

Cinamon · tree deſcribed, 730. The beſt in Ceylon, 
ibid. and 732. 2. 

Cities in China, prodigiouſly populous, 600. 2. 602. 2. 

Clemency of a king of Peru, exemplary, 343. 1. 

Clergy, when corrupt, the worſt of men, 742. f. 
Thoſe of the — * of England, better diſciplin'd, 
ibid. See Prieſts; Religion. 

Climates, how different i in the ſame country, 313. t. 
Clocks ; the want of them how ſupplied formerly in 
India, 504. 1. And in the Oriental Ilands, 740. 2 
Cloth, ours more valued in China, than their rich- 

eſt filks, 613. 1. 

Cloves; how they grow, 702. 
Molucca iflands, 415. 2. 
chian, 701. 1. 

Coaches. See Chariors. 

Cochin- china deſcribed, 644. 2. 

Cochinele ; how produced, 319. 

Cock fighting, a great diverſion in 2 * forbid- 
den there, 649.2. Mahomet 's fiction. of the cock- 
angel, 531. Whence borrow'd, ibid. 

Cocoa-rree deſcribed, 319, 469. 1. See Tavarcar. 

Cod; the vaſt plenty of theſe fiſh in Newfoundland, 
268. 1. 271. 1. Cotiee ; 


1＋ 
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Vaſt plenty ih the 
Moſt excellent in Mac- 


me 14 


Coſſee ; its ſuppos'd eſſects, 575.2: 572. 1. The 

. 1. = 17 

Coin ; chat of I/pachan deſcribed, 364, 2. And rhar 
of China, 622.2. | | 

Cold, extreme, in the Magellan ftreights, 221. 1. 
222. 1. At Charleton iſland, ' 261. And even on 
the burning mountains in Mexico, 314. 1. See 
Air; Heat. , 


619, 1. 


Coloſſus, at Rhodes, deſcribed, 591. 1. Irs diſpro- 3 


1 cenſur d, ibid. What became of it, 
_ 5 
Columbus (Chr.) his diſcoveries, 15, &c. 273. 2. 


Combat, fingle, between two Indian kings, 337. 1. | 


Commands, unjuſt, loyally diſobey'd, 575. 2. 
Common- wealth, Without a king, a monſter with 
many heads, 617. 2. | | | 
Comore iſlands deſcribed, 362. 1. Proviſions won- 

derful cheap there, 425. 1. "4-0 
Compals ; its invention, 5. 2. Its variation, 16. 2. 
© 374 1. See ThePreface; Fogs. 
Complements, high-flown, in Perſia, - 571. 1. Trou- 


bleſome in China, 611.2. Much in vogue in Cey- | 
len, 740. 1. Thoſe of the French compar'd witch“ 


the Engliſh, ibid. : 

- Compliers with evil cuſtoms cenſur'd, 344. 2. 598, 
635. 1, 

Computation of time, very ingenious, in Mexico, 
332. 2. 333. 1. Very odd in China, 622. 2. See 
Almanack ; Clocks. 

Condore, a voracious bird, in America, 324. 1. 

Confeſſion odly exacted, in the Maldivian iſlands, 
470. 1. Ridiculouſly in Japan, 680. 2. a 

Confirmation us'd by rhe pagan - prieſts in Indeſtan, 

509.2. : 

Confs'; an g ccount of him and his ſet, 624. 2. 
625. 1. Worſhip'd in China, 596. 630. 2. 631. 1. 
The jeſuites indulge it, 596, 631.2. The con - 
troverſy about ir, 596, 625. 1. 630. 2. 631. 

Conqueſt, no good title in itſelf, 179. 2. One made 
our of mere charity, 342. 2. | | 

Conſcience, ſometimes miſcalled, 245. 2. 

Contempt of-a ſovereign, the forerunner of his de- 
ſtruction, 336. 2. 

Content, how happily enjoy'd bythe native Indians, 
346. 

Controverſy, when hot, of fatal conſequence, 76). 

See Confucius ; Neſtorius. 

Convents, in Mexico, 327. 1. 328. 2. Underexem- 
plary regulations, 328. 2. The like in Siam, 653, 
1. 658. . 
3 See Chriſtianity. 

Corea deſcribed, 603. 

Coriate, his indiſcreet zeal, 499. 2. 500. 1. 

Cork. See Cand ou. : 

Corneliſson Schouten's diſcoveries, 300. 2. 

Cormorants, catching fiſh for their maſters, 609. 2. 

Coronation of the emperor of Mexico, 335. 2. Of 
che king of Bantam, 384. Of the king of Tonquin, 

641. 2. 

Coroon, ſecond ſon to the Mogul, plots the deſtructi- 
on of his brother Coſorone, 487. 2. Procures him to 
be ſecretly murder'd, 513.2. Rebels againſt his 
father, ibid. Defeated, and pardon'd, 514. Suc- 
ceeds to the throne, 5197. 1. And marries his own 
daughter, ibid. See Aſaph ; Coſorongy. Normahal. 

Corruption prevails in China, after the revolution 
there, 612. 2. 619. 2. See Clergy. 

Corſi, a jeſuite, puzzled to defend a miracle, in In. 
doſtan, 50 1. 1. | | 
Corrtez (Hernando) a Spaniſh gentleman, ſent upon 
the expedirion to Mexico by Velaſquez, 42. Lands 
firſt ar Cozumel, 43. 1. Then ar Tabaſco, 43. 2. Is 
attack d by the Indians, ibid, Defeats them, 44. 
Makes peace with them, ibid. Thence ſails to the 
gulph of Mexico, 45. 1. Receives ſeveral Mexican de- 
uries, diſſuading him from proceeding, ibid. &c. 
Beads preſents to, and receives from, Montezuma, 46. 
1. Is preſs'd not to advance, i id. &c. Artfully quells 
a mutiny, 48. 1. Invited to Jempoala 48. 2. Erects 
the corporation of La Vera Crux, ibid. and 49. 2. 
Reſigns to them his commiſſion from Vei ſquex, and 
receives a ne one from them, ibid. Advances to 
Jempoala, 49. 1. Thence to Quiabiſtan, ibid. Makes 


Colis, officers. in China, Far exrracrdinary power, | 


a' ſtrong alliance againſt Montezuma, 49. 2: De- 
ſtroys their idols, 30. 1. Sends depuries ro Spain, 
ibid, Advances towards Mexico, 51. -Skirmiſhes 


him, 54. Diſcovers a plot of rhe Cholulans againſt 
him, and revenges it, 55. Enters Mexico, 37. 1. 
Is mer by Montezuma, ibid. Their conference, 
58. —5 ag w viſit, r is conducted to the 
great remple, with great reſpect, His friends 
being ill uſed at Vera Cruz, en 60. 
He reſolves to make Montezuma priſoner, 61. 
Which he artfully prevails with him ro ſubmir to, 
62. 1. Puts the king in chains, 62. 2. Condemns 
and executes a Mexican general, ibid. Diſcovers a 
plor againſt him, 64. 1. Receives the ſubmiſſion of 
Mexico to Spain, 65. 1. Goes to meet Narvaex, 
ſurprizes, and defeats him, 70. Returns to Mexi- 
co, to quell an inſurrection, 71.2. After Monze- 
zuma's death, 74. 1. He retires privately from 
thence, 76. 1: But is attack'd in his retreat, with 
loſs, 76. 2. Being engag'd again by the whole 
power of Mexico, 77. 2. He defeats them, and 
gets a great booty, but receives a dangerous wound, 
78. Marches to Tlaſcala, which continues firm 
to him, 79. Thence againſt the Tepeacans, whom 
he ſubdues, 80. Defeats the Mexicans again, 81. 


deputies to Spain, $2.2, With a great army he enters 
Tezeuco; where he gallantly reſtores their lawful 
king, $4. He apportegis allies againſt the Mexicans, 
85. 2. 87. 1. Advancing towards Mexico, his perſo- 
nal valour ſaves his army from a defeat, 87. 1. He re- 
ceives freſh recruits of Spaniards, ibid. Opens his 
way, through great difficulties, to Mexico, $7. 2, &c. 
Diſcovers a conſpiracy againſt his life, 89. 2. And 
wiſely puts an end to ir, 90. 1, Aſſaults Mexico by 
land and water, 93. Enters the city, 95. And 
intercepts the-emperor, 96. Treats him gallantly ; 
and unites that empire to Spain, 97. 1. The ſuc- 
ceſs of his meſſages ro Spain, ibid. &c. Il us'd in 
his abſence afterwards, by new officers from Spain, 


ro Spain, and creared marquels Della Valle, 180.1. 
Returns to Mexico, ibid. N 
Cſorone, the Mogul's eldeſt ſon, an excellent prince; 
487.2. 492. 2. And a great friend to Chriſtians, 
ibid. His popularity renders him ſuſpected, ibid. 
Remov'd from court, and confin'd, ibid. Pro- 
rected by Annara, 491. 1. Deliver'd up to 4. 
ſaph, ibid. Rudely treated by him, 491. 2. Re- 
- leas'd by the king, 492. 1. Bur afterwards put in- 
to the hands cf Coroon, and murder'd, 513. 2. See 
Annera; Aſaph ; Coroon ; Selim. | 
Corron-rree deſcribed, 320. 1. 


| Coverouſneſs handſomely rebuked by an American, 


36. 1. 

Courage of an American, extraordinary, 164. 2. 

' Courthope (Capt.) his voyage to the Banda iſlands, 

441. 1. Receives the ſurrender of them for the 

crown of England, ibid. Infulred by the Dutch, 
42. 1. Has an interview with them, 442. 2. 
Keeps poſſeflion gallantly three years, without 
aſſiſtance, 443, 459- 1. 704+ 2. 705. 1. Kill'd in 
an engagement with the Dutch, 443. 2. 

Cowardice, the Brazilians notion of it, 344. 2. 
uſtly deteſted, 302. 1. Severely puniſh'd, 482. 1. 
he natural cauſe of it, 648. 2. See Dilgrace. 

Cows, bought extremely cheap, in Saldania, 373. 2. 

And the Comori iſlands, 432. 2. See Hides, 5 

Cox, an Engliſh merchant in Fapen, confutes a brag- 

ging Dutchman there, 421. we oY 
Cranes. See Cormorants. 
Creation; a ſtrange notion of it among the Ameri- 
cans, 295. 2. And in the Eaſt- Indies, 507. 2. 

Crete, now Candia, the birth - place ot the moſt re- 
markable hcathen gods, 791. 1. Deſcribed, ibid. 
and 792. See Dedalus ; Jupiter; Paſiphae. 

Criminals, how treated, in Aches, 4$1. 2. 

Crocodiles, in the Suurh-Sea, 308. 1. In Sumatra, 

deſcribed, 548. 2. 549 1. In Amadabat, mon- 
ſtrous, 592. 1. | 

Cromwell (Oliv.) v.ith all his faults, had ſome good 

qualities, 246. 2. See Foreigners, 


q 


Crooked people, ſeldom ſeen in Ameri cn, tho' never 
ſwadled in rheir infancy, 345. 2. 
R | | Croſs, 


with the Tleſcalons, 5 1. 2. Who ſoon ſubmir to 


Receives ſome ſupply from Spain, $2. 2. 83. Sends 


178. Confirm'd in his government, 179. Recall'd 
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toſs, ſhamefully defled, by che Durch, -inFapan; pDevarion;) paid to miſtaken objects, 416; 11! 
ny . The ceremony of bapti ning it, among Dew of Her mom, 749: . 1 
* Armenians, 553. nt inn „eee 112116 (1495 De Hart's: voyage: to Ceylon, 453. 2. Is well te · 
Crown, made of the in of a hedge-·hog, 288% 1. ceiv'd there, ibid. and 454. 1. Afﬀits them a- 


' Crucifixion, chmmow in Je, 368. u. . 24 | Þ,»cgatftihePortaguere, 433. 1. Diſobligesthe kings, 
a deſcribed; 362 2. ,040 . and is kind, 4547 2. 7. . | 
_ Cube,” diſcover d by Colmmbut, 14% . See Vela Dexteriry of che indians, | 1572.) 332; 1: And of 
X11 que. O Nuo rail: 7 90005 +.220þ av the Perſians, 527. 2. 653.1. 557. 2. 558. 1. 564.1. | 
Cumberland (Earl of) his wages, 216. ho- 


' Diamond- mine in Golcinda, 514. 2.. 515. | 
Gurdiftan, the ancient 4ſhriay deſeribed, 763 [ Dibeet, the ancient Meſopotamia, deſcribed, 464. 2. 
Currents at fea, * various, 370. 2. 411.1. 32. 1, 1-Di Caftro {Vaca): authorized to regulate the affairs of 
Fee Momſoo mum. /f Perm, 120.4. And to ſuccerd Fizarro, as go- 
Curtius, ( bis miſtake about Cyrur's: ſepulchre, vernor, ibid. Defeats young Almngro at Gbupcs, 
3656. 8. 569. 1. About Ararer, 283. His fction] 1. a And execures/ him for treaſon, 422. 1. 
of the Amazons," $85 1121/9 924 1%qq I Settles thegovernment prudently, both in church 
Cuſtoms; ſome univerſal, 165. 2. Others particu- and ſtare, 1224 a. md 123. New regulations, 
lr, 664. 2. Ses Ceremoui es. projected in Spain, cauſe freſh troubles, and a new 
Gyprus, deſcribed, 992, 9 %½ꝙ/7ſf;ỹ J ® governor, 123. 2. Ser Nunez. es 
Orucls ſet ulchre, not robb'd by Alexander; » $66.2, 4 Diſcipline of che Fopen armics, | exemplary, 417. 2. 
367%. His palace, 39 I | Diſcoveries, of foreign countrics, briefly menrion'd, 
| 4 , . . Ser Dureh 3 Begib; French y ;Portu- 


D I guege 3 Spaniſh. | | 

I Difcretion,:::See Ambaſſadors; Surrender... 

12 DALUS'; the roers fiction about him, 592. I. | Diſeaſes, uncommon, in America, 13. 1. 286: 1. 

4 Dairo,/ how abſoluto, in Fapan,': 1697 4. His | en 37 ll. 
— invaded, ibid, 2.  magnifacence ot Diſpenſation for the uſe of the balm of Toju, in reli- 


— 
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his cavaſcades, 677.2. 0 e nora | 10us-unCtions, in the Sani Uh H Indirs, 321. 1. 

Dale (Sir Tho.) his expedition to Vg inia, 238. &. or the jeſuites to Wear their caps ar chur in 
To the 1 426. 2. — death there, DEANS 8 — | r 

_ + 437-2. A great loſs to the Engliſh, 703. 1. Diſſenters planted. iu New- England, 245.2. 

| Damaſcus deſeribed, 785.2. 786. Diſſenſions, fatal, among the Spanicrds in America, 


. Darien, planted by. the Spaniards, 35. 1. The firſt | 180. 1. 82. 2. 163. Among the Engli(h, - 257. 
on the continent of America, 32. 1. 2. 258. 1. And among the Indians themlclves, 
Date trees, male and female, 318. 2. 519+ 1. L122. 5 WHT 
David's pſalms, ſung at Achen, 379.2, - Diving for pearls; the method of it, 591. 1, 
Davis (qm) his voyages to the north-weſt, - 256. 2. | Divorces, in America, 331. 2. In the Maldiv ian 
And to the Ex- Indi es, 361. 2: &c, 369, Much | -  jflands, 470.2. In Perfia, 5. 2 573.1. In 
eſteem d by the king of Achen, 363. 1. Murder'd | China, 634, 2. See Marriage, 2 
by the Fapaneſes, 371. 1. | | Dogs, multiplied fo faft in Hiſpaniola, as to become 
Day, 11 Dec. the longeſt, in Peru, 147. 1. | a 8 nuſance, 322. 1. See Maſtiff. 
Dead bodies, well preſerv'd, in Peru. 330. K. How. | D'Olea, a Spauiſb trooper, bravely reſcues his gene- 
diſpoſed of in Perſia, 522; 1. See Funerals ; Prayer. ral (Cortez) in a dangerous battle, 88. 2. $9. 1. 
Dead Sea, or lake of Sodom, ' deſcribed, 983.2. : [ D'Olid, one of Cortez's commanders, © 750, &c. In 
De Barba decoy'd into Cor tez's' camp, $2.1. And principal confidence with him, 177. 2. Sent on 
ſerves under him, ibid. Falling into an ambuſcade, an expedition to Honduras, ibid. And there mur- 


be is mortally wounded by the Mexicans, 92. |- der'd, as a traytor, 178. 1. 
Debrs, how. recover'd, at Acben, 481.2, And in | Domingo (the Bp. of it) made preſident of Mexico, 
Ceylon, 739. 2: 740. 1. See Inſolvent. 182. 1. Has a good correſpondence with Cortez, 


Decan, conquer d by Aureng-Xebe, 506. 2. See] ibid. And governs with great prudence, ibid. 
Bieby. | Returns to Spain, 183. 2. | 
Declaration. See War. Donnacona, king of Canada, welcomes Cartier, 283. 
Deiſts, See Prideaux, ; | 2. And makes a league with him, 284. 2. After- 
Deiry ; the Indians notion of it, 325, 329. 1. 341-1. | wards, through the treachery of an Indian inter- 
De la Salle, governor of Front inac, 290. 1. Sets Our preter, growing reſerv'd, he is ſciz'd by Cartier, 
upon new diſcoveries, ibid. 2. and 293. 2. Mur-| 289. 1. And carried to France, ibid. Where be 


der'd by his own people, 295. 1. is bapriz'd, and dies, ibid. 2. See Cartier; Tag- 
De la Val's voyages to the Eaſt Indies, 467. | mnoagny. : * 
De Leon (Velaſq.) ſenc by Cortex, to treat with Nar- | Door to the ſepulchre of che kings of Fudah, very ſur- 
vaex, 69. His gallant behaviour there, ibid. prifing, 783. 1. 
Kill'd in a battle with che Mexicans, 76. 2. D'Ordaz, one of Cortez's captains, 42, &c. A rela- 
Deliverance at fea, miraculous, 267. 2. tion to Velaſquez, 42.2. A good ſoldier, 34. 2. 


Deſarts of Arabia, 771. 1. | Diſcontented, 48. 1. Seiz d, and afterwards re- 
De Solis, his expedition weſtward, 33. 2. Lands in conciled, 49. 1. Sent as one of his deputies, to 
South - America; where he is kill'd and eaten by the | Spain, 82. 2. 97. 1. 
natives, 40. 2. 201. 1. 8 | Downton's voyages to the Eaſt- Indies, 428. 1. H. 
De Soto (Ferd.) Pizarro's lieutenant in Peru, returns] bravely bears the Parrugueze fleet, 430. But dics 
ro Spain, 155.2. Sent upon the conqueſt of Flo- at Bantam much lamented, 432. 1. 
rida, ibid. And made governor of Cuba, ibid. Doyly made governor of Jamaica, under the uſurpa- 
Gains ſeveral of the Indians by gentle uſage, 156.2. tion; authoriz'd, as rightful governor, after the re- 
158. 1. Takes others in their own ſnares, 157.1. | ſtoration, 275: 1. N 5 
Has a friendly interview with a ſovereign princeſs of | Drake (Sir Francis) his voyages, 209. Takes many 
rhe Indians, 160. 1. Defeats a great army at Ma- rich prizes, 210. Receives a ſurrender of the 
viln, 162. Dies of a fever, much lamented, ap- crown of California to Q. Elizabeth, 211. 2. And 
pointing Moſcoſo his ſucceſſor, 166. 1. that of Ternate, 703. 1. Sails round the globe, 
Deſperate fight with the Fapaneſe, 371. | 218,0. > 
De Vaca, ſent to Rio de Plata, 203. 1, Enters Para- Dreſs of the prieſts in Sembrero, ſurprizing, 374. 2. 
gucy, ibid. and 205. 1. Arrives at his government] Of the Perſians, expenſive, 527. 1. And ſo of the 
of the Aſſumptien, 203. 2. Subdues the Guaya- | Chineſe, 610. 2. 
eures, 204.1, And other nations, 204. 2. And | Drink, made in a very extraordinary manner, 301 
uſes chem well, ibid. and 205. Contin'd by a | Drinking; particular ceremonies about it, in Ching, 
muriny, 205. 2. And lent to Spain, ibid. and]. 611. 1. And in Ceylon, 728. 2. 
206. 1. | 7 | : Dromedary, a moſt expeditious creature for travelling, 
Devil, how far concern'd in the heathen worſkip, 497, 510. 2. 774. 1. 
326. Worſhip'd by the Chineſe Tartars, 600. 1, | Dubil, in Perſia, extirpated for its d:bauchery, 532.2. 
And ſome others, 642. 2, But not by the Fepa- Duel between two Indian kings, 337. 1. 
neſe, 680. 2. Duero, ſecretary to Narvaex, and Cortez's . 
7. 1. 


Ne IND E x 


by, 1. Reſcued by Corteꝝ out of the hands of 
Mexicans, 75. 2: Retitesge Cuba, 8. 2: An 
: Tolicizs for Velnſquex,: againſt! Cortez ibid. and 
rn 114 NN Bick! iin 5 
Ducken, a Dutebman, falſe witneſs againit the En 
liſh at Amboyna, dies raving mad, 463. 1 
Du pin, his ingequous acknowledgment of Nemiſb 
14 forgeries; 785. 12 CT „. 3 4} oft | 
Durex, good Chriſtians 4 235. 2: 718. 1. And our dear 
friends ibid. and 362. 23. How they became High 
and migbey, 385. 1. 421. 2. 458. 2. Their 
pPlantatidns in America, 300. And their encroach- 


i — in the Eaſt-Indies; 448, Sc. 703. Cc. They } 


uſurp upon other Europeans, 15. 1. 246. 303. 1. 
388. 1. $15. 1. 444, 449. 2. 652. 2. 666, 669. 2. 

67 1. 691. 2. 692: 2. 693. 2. 700. 1. 703, 704» 
2. %% i. Thiok poſſeſſion a good title, 246. 1. 
458, 459. 1: And make trade their God, 6686, 
6Eg/ 1. 672, 1. Their arrifices to promote it, 
382 2. 36. 2. 386. 2. 387. 2. 388. 2. 421. 1: 
449. 1. - 466, 2. 64%, 652. 2. 666, 667, 669. 2. 

692. 2. 698. 1. 702. 10 707. 22 Their baſe trea- 
. chery, 235. , 239 1. 399. 2. 434+ 1. 436. 2. 
478. 1. Their inſolence, and cruel tyranny, 446. 
2. 438. 2. 459. 1. 477. 4. 478. 1. Jog. 2. 705.1 


70. © Their booriſn behaviour, 382, 388. 1. 


398, 399. 1. Their contempt of authority, 449. 2· 
Their diſregard to faith and treaties, 444. 1. 446: 
2. 460. 2. 705. 2. 70%. 2. Unixerlallydereſted» 
382, 384. 1. 388. 1. 398. 1. 400. 1. 414. 1 
422. 2. 432. 1. 437. 1. 441. 1. 443. 2. 476. 2+ 
692. N. Jog. 2. 908. 2. 744. 2. They ſpirit up infidels 
- againſt Chriſtians, 235. 2. 246. 2. 301. 1. 444. 1. 
664. 2. 665. 2. 666, 667, 669. 1. 679. 2. Make 
_ the Chriſtian name ſcandalous, goo. 1. 416. 2. 
42-45 434. 1. 458. 2. 476. 2. 744. 2. - Defile the 
cCroſs, 665. 2, 884. 2. Renounce Chriftianity, 
in Japan, 421. 2. 444. 1. 456. 1. 665. 2. 666. 2. 
668. 2. 684. 2. And procure an extirpatian of it 
there, 666. 2. 667, 679. 2: Tolerate any thing 
but -a freedom of trade, 653. 1. 666. 2. Their 
._ boaſted liberty, a ſham, 692: 693. 2.700. 1. 708. 2. 
Their diſputes with the Engliſb about the Bands 
Iflands, 445. 2: Ce. 458. 1. Oe. Their diabolical 
maſſacre of them at Amboyna, 459. 2. And their in- 
ventions of torture there, 462. 1. Satisfaction pro- 
miſed for ir, 466. 2. And how perform'd, 467.2. 
Their fictitious king of Holland, 385. 1. 387. 2. 
420. 2. 421, 444. 2. 453-1. 666, 1. 670. 1. 692. 
2. 705: 1. Their High and Mightineſſes decently 
rebuked, by the K. of Achen, 362. 2. 363. 1. 434- 
2. By admiral Michelburn, 370. By Mr. Scot, 
384. 1: By admiral Middleton, 388, By capt. 
Middleton, 39% By x aries 414. By adm. 
Dale, 437. By capt. Courthope, 443. And by 
Mr. Cox, 421. 2; 666. 1. And neatly trick'd, 
by one of their on admirals, 672. 1. See Am- 
boyna; Banda; Caron; Chriſtianity; Cox; 
Court hope; Dale; Duncken; Grave ; Michel- 
burn ; Middleton; Sarris ; Scot. 
Dying of ſcarlet, molt excellent at Tyre, 778. 2. 
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EARTHQUAKES generally near the ſca, 314. 2. 
Give ſome warning before they happen, 302. 2. 

Their natural cauſe, 305. 2. 314. 2. 693. 2. 
Eaſt-Indies, when firſt attempted by ſea, 9. Engliſh 

voyages thither, 360, (ge. The company incor- 

-porated, 372. Their factories there, 434, 1. 
Eaſter; how celebrated at Jeruſalem, 784. 
Eating and drinking in China, by a ſignal, and in 
exact time, 611. 1. In Mingrelia, king and 
cloven, all at one banquet, 755. 2. i 


Ebony-trees, of black, white, red, and yellow, 


2. 
| E the Mogul, deſcended from Tamerlane; 510. 
2. A great warrior, ibid. Erects ftupendous 
buildings, 511. 1. Dies of poiſon which he had 
prepared for another, 512. See Bieby; Selim. 
Eclipſes; the Chineſe notion of them, 602. 1. And 
the Borneans, 711. 1, 
Eddo. See Feddo. 
Education; the methods of it in America, 331. 2. 
In China, 617. 1. And in Mingrelia, 757. 2. How 
improvable here, ibid. See Bluſhing ; Convents. 
Eggs, how preſerv'd, in Tonquin, 639. 1, 


| EleQtive e een 4037 3: 
Elephants, how e 649; 1: How ex: 


actly diſciplin'd, in Ac 485, 490. 1. 497. 2. 
498.4. And how. ſtrangely 4 there, 490. 
1. And by the Mogul; ibid. How bred to war, 
649. Their uſe in battle, 303. 1. Kept very 


x cheap, in Achen, 48. 1. Bur 1 peu in In- | 


dia, 498. 1. Some farther account 
497. 24-931: 2;,-See/Maſtiff; Tyger. | 
Elizabeth (Q) ber letter to the K. of Achet, 376. 
And his: anſwer, 378. 2. - Highly extoll'd, by 
ſome writers, Pex our of a ſpirit of contradicti - 
on, 707. 2 glorious'/princeſs, in all reſpects, 
except the murder of the Q of Scors, 708. 1. 
Embalming, very curious at Coſco, in Peru, 380. 1. 
Emeralds, how © they grow, 31 2: Plentiful in 
the Weſt-Indies, 318. 1. Some very large, 317. 2. 
One worſhip'd in Quitu, 190. 2. | * * 
England; its honour maintain'd, in ſome meaſure, 


their nature, 


againſt foreigners, even by the uſurper Oliver, 246. 


2. 274. 2. 275. 1: | 

Engliſh voyages, and diſcoveries, in the northern 
leas, 6; the African coaſt, 7. In America, 
2094 and 281. 2. In the Eaſt-Indies, 360, &c: 
Their natural brave ſpirit, 262. 1. 383. 2. Accu- 


ſtom' d to fight for their commanders,” right or 


wrong, 274. 2. Much reſpected abroad, 363. 1: 
382. 2. 383. 2. 436. 1. 719.2. 722. 2. Miſ- 
repreſented by the jeſuites, 365.2. 416. 2. And 
by the Durch, 392. 1. 387. 1. 416. 2. See Durch. 

Enthuſiaſtical notions and practice of rhe Fapaneſe 
Bonzi, 679. 2. 680. 1. And of the Jaddeſes in 
Ceylon, 742. 2. 

Epiphany, how celebrated by the Armenians, 353. 2; 

Epiſcopacy ſettled in China, 629. 1. 

Equivocation of the jeſuires in China, 632. 2. 

Eſcalenee, Corteʒ's lieutenant at Vera Cruz, 30. 2. 
60. 1. Defeats a party of Mexicans 5; but dies of 
his wounds, ibid. 2. g 

Eunuchs, in Perſia, wherein preferable to thoſe of 
Italy, 327. 2. 

Excluſion of the next heir, a ſtretch of power, 618. 1: 

Execution. See Puniſimem. | 

Exerciſes taught the children in America, 331. 2. in 
the Maldivia lands, 492.2. In Perſia, $27. 2. 
See Dexreriry ; Education; | | 

Extravagance of a Spaniſp officer, at play, 330. 1: 

Fyraca Arabic, the ancient Chaldea, deſcribed, 765: 
2. Sce Babylon ; Bagdad; Balſora. 


F 
FACT IONS, domeſtick, always deſtructlve, 
312. 2, | 

Factories, Engliſh, in the Eaſt. Indies, 434. 1. 

Faguirs, a fort of mendicants in Indoſtan, $02. 1. 
* pretenders to ſanctity and mortification, 
4 . — 

Fathers puniſh'd in Sam, for the misbeha viour of their 
children, 648. 1. See Parents. 

Feaſt, at Mexico, in honour of Viez;liputzli, 328. f: 
In Firando, to hay they ſolemnly invited their 
dead friends, 419. In Perſia, in honour of 
Hali, 554.2: Of lanthorns, in China, 626. 1. 
Sce All:-ſouls ; Eaſter ; Epiphany ; Gibon. 

Feathers. See Pictures. 18/02 

Fidaia Sama, right heir of Fapan, kept from his throne 
by an uſurper, 417. 1. Yet neither exiled, nor 
perſonally mal-rreared, bur attended nobly, and 
married to the poſſeſſor's daughter, ibid. At- 
rempts his reſtoration, without ſucceſs, 421. 2. 

Fig - tree, in Peru, of a ſurprizing nature, 320. 2. 

Fimala, heir to the crown of Candea, in Ceylon, con- 
verted and bapriz'd, 452. Reſtor'd to his right, 
rho' oppoled by the Portugueze, ibid. 

Firando. See Foyne. 

Fire, ſolemnly worſhip'd on mount Taurus, 324. 1. 
544. 1. See Volcano. : 

Fiſh, extremely cheap at Aſtracan, 550. 1. Plenti- 
ful in rhe Caſpian ſea, 551.2. See Flying-fiſn; 
Gold-fiſh ; Hunter-fiſh ; Manati; Silver-fiſh. 

Fiſhing, in America, 21. 2. 22. 1. In the Maldivia 
iſlands, 472. 2. In China, 609. 2. In Ceylon, 


732. 1. See Cormorants ; Herring; Hunrerefiſh ; 


Flames, extraordinary, procceding from the ſea, 


369. 2. | Flattery, 
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Flartery, ſervile, In Indeſtan, 565, 2. 
P 


Floating villages, in Peru, 2955 2. And in Bortieo, 


70%. 1. See Gandou;. wh 7 
Flood; the Brazilians notion of it, 344. 2. An ex- 
© traordinary one at Guarimala, - 187. 1. Another at 
. Golconda, 410. 1. 3 


Florida diſcover d by Corduba, 41. 1. 153. Arrempt- 


ed in yain by; others, 154. 1. Kc. The country 
deſcribed, 154.2.;&c;. Sec De Leon; De Soto; 
Moſcoſo ; Narvaez. 1 | 
Flower · trees, very curious, in China, 608. 1, 
Flux and reflux of the lea, accounted. for, 306. 2. 


9 


207. 1. 
Flying fiſh in the Mexican ſeas, 308. 1. Flying | 


Cat, in Borneo, 710. 2. 
Fogs, near Greenland, hinder the compals to tra⸗ 
verſe, 259. 2. | a 
Forbiſher. See Frobiſber. | * 
Force, not the Chriſtian way of making converts, 
115. 1. 543. 1. . Sts 
Foreign guards, a diſhonour* to a ſovereign, 62. 2. 
72.1. See Foreigners. n 
Foreigners, juſtly diſtaſteful, 171. 1. 452. 2. 457» 
574. 1. To be well guarded againſt, 312. 2. 457» 
39%» 599. 1. 600. 2. 612. 2. 717. 1. See Cromwell; 


Foreſts, in 8 many and large, 320. 2. Full 


of curious trees, ibid. | 

Forms. See Bargains 3 Ceremonies ; "—_— 

Formoſa ; ſome account of it, 604, Nc. See Candi- 
dius ; Pſalmanaazar. by 

Fountain, of oil, in Sumatra, 481. 1. Of ſtrange 
qualities, in America, 309. 2. And China, 609. 1. 

Fowls. See. Birds; Lughan ; Wild-fowls. 

Foyne, K. of Firando, viſits capt. Sarris, 415. 2. 
416. 1; Very civil to the Engliſh, ibid. and 419. 
2. 421.2. His letter ro R. James, 420. His 
death a great loſs, 421. 2. 

Free · thinkers; their ſchemes of religion ridiculous, 
326. 2. 659. 2. Unknown to our fore-fathers, 
260. 2. Theic dangerous ſtare, 659. 2: See Re- 
velation. 1 : 

French; their diſcoveries in New-England, 242. 2. 

Carolina, 249, &c. Canada, 282, 348. Their 
ſertlements there, 297.2. 298. And elſewhere in 
America, 299. 2. Their voyages to the Eaft- 
Indies, 467, &c. Their intereſt, how loſt, in 
Ceylon, 735. 1. See Bardiliere ; Beaulieu; Car- 
tier; Champlain; Complements; De la Salle; 
De la Val; Frontenac; Grave; Hennepin; La 
Morte; La Roche; Laudenniere; Miſſiſipps 3 
Pox; Report; Ribault ; Verazz ano. 

Friendſhip, how ſacred, in Brazile, 345.2. And 
the Maldivia iſlands, 470. 2. And in Perſia, 571. 
The ceremonies of contracting it, ibid. 

Frobiſher's voyages northward, 225. 1. 255. His diſ- 
coveries afterwards negleCted, 225. 1. 

Frolick. See Choram. x 

Frontenac, governor of New France, in 1689. 296.1. 
Defends Weber againſt rhe Engliſh, 296. 2. His 
anſwer to their ſummons, ibid. Owns no kingef 
England but Fames II. ibid. Sce Phipps. 


Fruit, cauſing madneſs, 320. 2. 453. 2. See Trees. 


Fruit- trees, very particular, in America, 299. 2. 
300. 1. 319, 320. In Indeſtan, 496. 2. In Chi- 
na, 607. 2. 608. 1. And in Sam, 650. 2. 

Funerals, See Burials; Mourning. 

Furrs, much worne, in China, and very coſtly, 610. 2. 

Future ſtare ; the Indians notion of ir, 22. 


G or (or Cabot) his voyage and diſcoyeries, 31, 
254. 2. | 

Galatia, deleribed, 951. 1. 

Gallics, ar Achen, curiouſly manag'd, 364. 2. 

Gambroon, in Carmania, a city of great trade, 518. 
1. 590. 2. The Engliſh privileges there, ibid. 
A deſcriprion of it, ibid. The air not healthful, 
526. 2. 568. 1. | 

Gaming, pradigiouſly extravagant, 330. 1. Gives 

_ occaſion ro a good Spaniſh proverb, ibid. 

Gardens, floaring, in Mexico, 309. 2: Hanging; 
at Babylon, 525, 2. 70 
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Generofity of a SpanzfÞ captain, 268. 1: And of an 
Indian gentleman, 499. 2. ag | ; 
Genfiig,- a plant of the higheſt value in Tarrary and 
. China, 597. 2. 614. 2. | e. | 
George (St.) his hiſtory uncertain, 759. 1. 
Georgia, in America, its event yet uncertain, 254. 2. 
In Afia, deſcribed, 758. 2, Sc OY 
Gibon Feaſt, in Fapan, 68 1. 4 
Giganric Indians, 161. 2 
Gilbert (Su Hum.) his expeditions to America; 263. 
2. 266, Caſt away, 287. 2. 
Giron, commiiſion'd by the preſident of Peru, be- 
comes turbulent, 138. 2. 139. 1. 140. 2. 142. 22 
Seiles rhe governor of Coſco, 143. 1. Deſerted by 
his party, he is defeated, taken, and executed, 
145. 1. h | 
Goa taken by the Portugueze; 11. 1. 507, 1. The 
metropolis of all their dominions in Aſia, ibid. and 
594. Deſcribed, 507.1. 594,'595: 
Goars, at Ancyra, the fineſt in the world, 951, 2. 
99 the Indians notion of him, 325, 329. See 
do arry. r f 
Godinez, a malecontent in Peru, murders Sebaftian 
Ceftilts, 141: OUſurps the government of Los 
Charcas, 142. 1. Arreſted, and executed, ibid, 
Golconda, conquer d by Aureng-Zebe, 306. 22 A 
rich diamond · mine there, 514. 2. 515.1. A ter- 
rible ING: 410. 1. 
Gold, in N. Indies, in great plenty; 315. 22 
Different ways of finding it, ibid. be beſt, 
Where found, 316. 1. Prodigious quantities of it 
brought to Spain, ibid. Mines of it alſo in China, 
607: 2. or coin'd there, bur fold as merchan- 
dize, 622. 2. And ſo alſo in Japan, 693; 1. 
Little valued in the Ladrone iſlands, 689. 2. Plen- 
tiful in che Philippine iſlands, 692: 1. And in 
Borneo, 711, 1. d in Sumatra, 720. 1. See 
Chain: 7 
Gold-fiſh, and filyer-fiſh, in China, 609. 
Gold- fleece; the fable of it explain'd, 755. x2 
Gonzalez D' Avila, his diſcoveries, 175. 2. Converts 
Nicoya, ibid. And Nicaragua, 176. 1. Sup» 
planted by Pedrarias, 177, Kills Dold, 178. 1. 
Good-Friday, how ſolemniz d now at Feruſalem; 
782. | 
Goſpel, not to be propagated by violence, 115. 1: 


* | 
YARD in Chili, patriarchical, 148. 2. Origi- 
nally heredi every where, 333. 1. 338.1. 

See Arbitrary; Elective: | 
Grace ſaying, at meat, now wearing our of faſhion, 
344. 2. 472. 1. | 
Granganimeo, brother to the K. of -Roanoc, 225. 1: 
A man of ftrict honour, 225. 2. And very kind 
to the Engliſh, ibid. | 


Grappling ar fea ; the Romans invention of it, 5. r. 


Graritude ; gallant inſtances of it, 110.1. 11.2.1351. 


Grave, à French captain, barbarouſly treated by the 


Dutch, 477. 2. 478. 1. 

Greek church; its preſent deplorable ſtare, 945, 767, 
* al 

Greenland; ſome account of ir, 255. |; 

Griſalva's diſcoveries in America, 41, 45. 1. 46. 2. 

Guatimezin, emperor of Mexico, very popular, 8 1. 1. 
Defends his city to the laſt extremity, 93. r. 94: 
Retreating at laſt, he is intercepted, and brought 
priſoner to Cortex, 96. His heroic behaviour on 
that occaſion, ibid. 

Gum Lacque, $91. 2. 673.2. Gum Dragon, 696. 
$3. %s 3 : 

Gunpowder- tree, in Tonquin, 640. 1. | 

Guy, governor of Newfoundland, his prudent conduct, 
269. | 

Guzman (Nunez) procures a commiſſion for the go- 
8 ot IE 180. 1. Raiſes diſturbance 
gainſt Cortez, ibid. and 183. 1. Behaves moſt ty- 
rannically, 180. 2. 181. 1. 182. 2. Marches to- 
wards the South- Sea, 18 1. 1. Plants ſeveral colo- 
nies, 181.2, Why not puniſn'd, as he deſerv'd, 
182. 1. 183. 2. oy Id 


FG ARENS, the Arabians, ſo call'd from Hagar, 

772. 2. 

Hali, ſon-in-law to Mahomer, highly reverenced 1 
. . * * 


* 


n NODS. 
| the Perſunt, in oppoſition to the Turks, $257 1. Jamaled, cilcover'd by Folum bur; 21! 77 And plati: 


His death yearly celebrated, 554.2. How his 

. dodtrine obtain d in Pera, 373. 1; * 
Halley (Dr.) his account of the Monſoons, 41i, Kc. 
_ "Hemajin, the right heir” of India, honourably pro- 

-* refed, and reſtor d, by the Perſians," 359. l. 

Hanging gardens, at Babylon, 525. 2. "= 
» ; Hawkins (capt.) arrives ar Surat, 390. 1. His rraffick 
terte ba ay interrupted by the Portupuexe, ibid. 
And his life endanger'd, 391. In great fayour 


wich the Megaf, 392. And therefore much en - 


vied, id. And at laſt forc'd to leave the country, 
394. 1. 
Head. See Ceteba. 3% 
Heat, different, at ſeveral places in the ſame latitude, 


how accounted for, 306. 2. 307. See Ancients. 1 


Heaven, xidiculouſſy deſcrib'd by Mahomet, 530, 
* % &c 


Hegira: See Era. | 
Heſinek's voyage to the Eaft-Indies, 448. 2. &c. 
ennipin's miſſion to Canada, 289. 2, &c. 
Herbert (Sir Tho,) his travels in 4%, 506, Kc. 
His delcription of Indeſtan, 507. 1, &c. And of 
Perſia, 517, & c. 
Hereditary N the firſt inſtitution of govern- 
ment, 333. 1. How interrupred, 617. 2. 618. 1. 
Hereſy. See Arianiſm ; Neſtorius. 3 
Hernando, K. of Tezeuco, gallantly reſtor'd to his 
birth-right by Cortez, 84. 2: Converted, and 
baptiz' d, 85. 1. A faſt friend to Cortex, 94. 1. 
Herring-fiſhery, - ſhamefully ſuffer'd to be engroſs d. by 
the Durch, 704. 2. 705. 1. 
Hides, a beneficial trade to Spain, from America, 
322. 1. 
High and Mighty. See Dutch: F | 
Hippon's voyage to the Eaſt Indies, 407. 2. | 
Hiſpaniola diſcover'd by Columbus, 17. x. The Spa- 
= miards commit unpardonable outrages there, during 
his abſence, 23. 1. | 


Hiſtory; generally uſeful, 2. 1. That of America, 


natural and moral, 304, &c. See Annals. 

Hoc helaga diſcover'd by Cartier, 284. 2. 285. | 

Holguin intercepts the emperor of Mexico, 96. See 
Guatimoz1m: 1 

Hollanders, not Chriſtians, 665: 2. _Sce Dutch ; 
King of Holland ; New- Holland. 

Holſtein ambaſſadors travels to Perſia, 549, &c. See 
Bruyman. | 
Holy Fire at Eaſter, an impoſture of the Greeks, in 
Feruſalem, 784. 2. Holy Land, its preſent ſtare, 
775, 779. Holy ſepulchre deſcribed, 981. 2. &c. 


Holy ſtairs, now ſhewn at Rome, ibid. Holy | 


-» Thurſday, how obſerv'd by rhe Armenians, 584. 
1. See Antiquities ; Tradition. 3 
Honour, exemplary, in the Indians, 29. 1. 101, 111. 
1. 157-25 196. 1. 334. 1. 336. 1. 499. 2. Very 
pernicious, when wrong plac'd, 183. 1. That of 
a ſoldier, truly deſined, ibid. See Atauchi; Ca- 
illana; Maiobane xius; Tlacallec. 
Hore's expedition to Newfoundland, 265. 2. Another 
(of the ſame name) in the Eaff-· Indies, 445. 
Horſes, at firſt, . very ſtrange to the Americans, 44. 
2. 52.1, Bought cheap, 295. 2.  Kepr cheap, 
755. 2: Carefully attended in Indoſtan, 497. 2. 
And in Perſia, 570. 1. How fed in Arabia, 


774. 1. 

Hor Baths. See Baths. | 

Hottentots, not quite without religion and govern- 
ment, 697. 1. N il. 
Houſes, very curious in Japan, 663.1. See Build- 

_ - ings; Floating. . 
Hudſon's diſcoveries in America, 246. 1. 257. | 
Hudſon's-Bay Company, when incorporared, 264: 1. 
Humane fleſh, ſold in the ſhambles, 190; 1. Hu- 

mane ſacrifices common in America, 327, &c. 
Hunt's baſe treachery to the Indians, 242. 2. Of ill 
conſequence to the Engliſh, 243. 1. 
Hunrer-fiſh, in America, deſcrib'd, 22. 1. 
Hurricane, how cauſed, 305. 2. See Earthquake; 
... Typhon: | 


I 


8.4 
* 


2 7 Nei. | 
© Delcribed, 245. See Holly; 


red by his ſon, 2 1224393: 2. The natives ſhame- 
bid. Taken by the Engliſh, 274. 

| wley ; Venables: 
James (Capt.) his eg edition to Hudſon - Bay, 2 59. 2 
Us reatons againſt purſuing the diſcovery of a pal- 
ſage north weſt, 2634.26 : 


692.2, Th „probably, not acceptable to 
the Dutch," ibid. See Stuart. 3 | 
Japan, firſt diſcover'd by the Portugueze, 13. 1. 666. 


Ulurpartons there, 417, 674. 2. Eng liſh 
tinuance, 420. 2. Ihe emperor's letter to the ima- 
ginary king of Holland, ibid. Chriſtianity extir- 
ated there, *. 2 c. But the Dutc y 
{till tolerated, 456. 1. 665. 2. 666, A deſexipti- 
on of che place and people, 662, Ge. See Adams ; 
Armies; Caron; Cavalcade ; Cow; Crucifixion; 
Dairo; Davis; Fidaia; Japanning; Tayko 3. Xa- 
vier. 
Japanning ; the art of it, 673. 2. | | 
Jaſon's golden fleece; the fable explain'd, 755. 1: 
Java deſcribed, and the; firſt Engliſh factories there, 
380, (9c. 715, &c. Ufurp's by the Duteh, ibid. 
See Bantam; Batavia, 9 
Ice, prodigious, about Greenland, 259. 2. In Had- 
ſon s- B, 260. 1. 263. 1. See Cold. 
leneumon, how it kills the crocodile, 549. 1. 
Ides, the Muſcovite ambaſſador, his audience of the 
emperor of China, 621, 


— 


| and 325. 1. $43. 2, &c. In Armenia, 325. 342. 
1. In China, 596, 624. The beſt argument a- 
gainſt ir, 596. 2. See Idols; ſeſuites. 

Idols, in Mexico, 325. 2. In Japan, 418. 2. 419. 
1. 679. 2z 680. 1. In Indeſtan, 494. 2. In 
China, 625. 2. How treated in China, 624. 2. 
In Siam, 660. 1. In Ceylon, 741, &c, See 
Buddou; Cod am; Dabis; Impoſture ; Mahomet ; 
Marra ; Maunada ; Vitziliputzli; Auca. 

Feddo, in Japan, deſcribed, 418. 1. | 

Fericho. See Role. ' 

Feruſalem; 780. 1: A ſhort hiſtory of it, ibid: 
Irs preſent ſtare deſcribed, ibid. &c. See Antiqui- 
ties; Superſtition; Traditions. > Fad 

Jeſuirs; patrons of reſiſtance and rebellion, 665. 25 
674.2, 675. 1: Comply with uſurpation, 627. 2. 
Indulge polygamy, 635. 1. And idolatry, 596. 
1. 626, 2. 630. 2. 631.2. 634. 1. Engroſs the 
beſt ſettlements in Braille, 207." 2. And Para- 
gud), 353. Impoſe upon the pope, 632, 633. 2. And 

ight his decrees, 626. 2. 631. 2. Aſſert falſe mi- 
racles, 501. 1. 760. 1. Miſrepreſent the Engliſh, 
365. 2. 368. 1. Confronted, and confuted, 366. 
Their imprudence, in Fapan, aggravated by the 
Dutch, occaſions the extirpation of Chriſtianity 
there, 667. 1, &, Entitled ro the converſion of 

China, 626. 2. Moſt of them baniſnh'd thence, 

528. 1. Bur 2 2 toleratlon there at laſt, 

629. 2. 630. e Adam; Altars; Caron; Cete- 

ba; Chriſtianicy ; Churches; Colony; Confu- 


Garbillon ; Japan; Idolatry; Images; Infallibi- 
lity ; Intorcetta; Le Comte; Martinez; Mil- 
denhal ; Miracles; Navarette; Paraguay; Poly- 
gamy; Pope; Reſiſtance; Rizzi; Seſan; To- 
leration; Tournon ; Verbieſt; Ulurpation ; Wor- 
ſhip ; Xavier. | 

Feſus Chrift, own'd by Mahomet, to be his ſuperior, 

33. 1. | 1 

Vt; numerous near mount Taurus, 524. 1. Tole- 
rated by the Portugueze, at Goa, 394. 2. 595-1. 

Ignorance, the mother of ſuperſtition, 544. 1+ 


767. 2. 

Images of the invifible God, abſurd, even to an hea- 
then, 341. 2. The origine of them in religious 
worſhip, 544. 1. Offenſive to the Arme ni ans, 
522. 1. The miſſionaries in China, inconſiſtent, 
596, 628. 2. How the worſhip of them came to 

be eſtabliſſug, 348. 2. 767. 2. Supported by for- 
eg. 765. 1. Sep Abgerus; Buddou ; Confucius; 
Idols. e | 


4 ACATRA, now Batavia, conquer'd and fortified 
by the Dutch, 715: Sce Batavia. Gy 

1 Jackals, a great nuſance at Gambroon, 518. 2. 

© ay 


{4 Immortality of the ſou}, generally believ'd inthe 
12 -159C Weſte 


98 
8 Battot til | | TW. 


Jenes II. (King) a, great encourager of commerce, 


2. The, people deſperately hardy, 379. 4371. - 
e 


privileges there, 418. 2. 419. 1. But of ſhorr con- 


Idolatry defined, 324. 2. Its riſe and progreſs, ibid. 


cius; Controverſy; Converſion; Cori; Dutch ; - 


—— 
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4 9 330 1. 338. 1. 344. 2 346. 1. 
Inceſtuous marriages of the Incas of Peru, 339. 1. 


| Indians, brutiſiiy treated by ſome Spaniards, in fil 


Indigo, plentiful in Indoſtan, 497. 1. How pro- 
Indoſtan, rhe proper India, - deſcribed, 494; &c. 
| lofallibiliry, impoſed upon, 631. 2. 632. See Pope. 
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In Indoſtmn, 508. 2. And China, 624. 1: 

Impoſture ; the marks of it, 536, &c. Not charge- 

able upon Chriſtianity, 17 2, &c. See Bonzi; 
Ceteba; Holy Fire; Faddeſe ; Jeſuits; Lorerto; 
Mahomet. | | 


242.. 2. And the kings of Siam, 656. 2. 660. 2. 


d of Ci 36. 2. ; 
Mr 72 way to diſcover it, in China, 


609. 2. 
Kr 3g See Indoſtan. 


aniola, 23. 1. Their honeſty, 250. 1. And'in- 
ag, 324. 1. See Arms; Horſes ; Pictures. 


duced, ibid. 


Informers, enchurag'd by tyrants, 48 1. 1. Deteſted 
by all worthy 1 654: 2. 
uiſition makes crites, 395. 1. 1 
oy — debtors, 5 Achen, - puniſh'd at the credi- 
* tor's diſcretion ; death only excepted, 481. 2. 
Inſtinct, in brures, how great, 323. 2. 
Intereft. See Dutch, | 
Intrigues. See Incontinence. 
Invaders of another's right, deteſtable, 344- 2. 452. 
2. See Foreigners; Uſurpers. ; 
Inveſtirure. See Calaat. ys 
Iſhmael Sha, his reſtoration in Perſia, 374 1. Beats 
the foreigners out of his country, ibid. And forti- 
ſies it againſt all invaſions, ibid. 
Iſpaban, the capital of Perſia, deſcribed,',520. 2, &c. 
63, &C. | . 
1 ares, upon notorious offeriders, remarkable, 
295. 2. 463, 869. 1. F 
Jupiter, ſon of Saturn K. of crete, rebels againſt his 
father, 791. 2. Forces him to abdicate, ibid. U- 
ſurps the vacant throne, ibid. Infamous for ma- 


ny other unnarural crimes, ibid. Nevertheleſs, 


rever'd as a God, and his memory Immortal, ibid. 
Juſtice, exemplary, | among the Braziliens, 346. 2. 
And in Indoſtan, 504. 2. And Siam, 652. 1. 


K 


EELING's voyage to the EA,. Indies, 389, 2. 
. 
Kilan, in Porſte another paradiſe, 581. 2: Reduced 
by Sha Abas, ibid. ; | | 
King of Holland! vainly boaſted of, by the Dutch, 
in the Eaſt-Indies, 385. 1. 420. 2. 421. 444. 2. 
453» 666, 2- 670. 1. 705. 1. 717. 2. See Dutch. 
Kings, two at once, in Tonquin, 641. 1. See Alle- 
glance; Arbirrary ; Authority; Birth. day; Cle- 
mency; Commands; Common- wealth; Con- 
ueſt; Coronation; Crown; Dairo; Duel; 
Excluſion Foreign; Government; Guards; He- 
keditary; Letter; Loyalty; Monarchy ; Natu- 
ral; Revenue; Revolution; Sovereign; Stuart; 
Titles; Uſurper. —— 
Knaves, the 2 ones have beſt luck, 733. 1. 
Knivet, his ſtrange adventures in America, 221. 1. 
222, Oc. | 
Knox's voyage to the Eat · Indies, 723. His adven- 
rures in Ceylon, ibid. &c. 


L 


"ACQUE, the uſe of it in Perſia, 591. 2. And Ja- 
pan, 673. 2, See Gum; Japanning; Var- 


SS. - 
' Ladrone Iſlands, diſcover'd by Magellan, 687. 1. 

Deſcribed, 688. ny 
Lady, dies for her country, 511. 2. See Bieby ;, Ca- 

illana. 
1 of ſeveral kinds, 308. Many in America, 

deſcribed, ibid. SGS. 
Lamentation. See Mourning. 
Lancaſters voyage to the Eaſſ- Indies, 373, Ge. 
And his great ſervices there, ibid. 8 


Language of the Chineſe, how difficult to learn, 614. 


The IN D E _— 


Laudonniere 


2: 615. That of Ceylon deſcribed, 540; 1. 8 
Alphabet; Complimenrs ; 25 8 : r 
Proverbs; Speeches; Writing. x 
Lanthorns. eo ne | WEE. OS al 
Laokun, 2 philoſopher in China, 624,17; His-doc- 
* trineand Faolatrous fect. 2 _ bg — | 
La Roche's expedition to Canada, 287. 2, 288. 22 
La Salle. See De la Salle, | FA 
Las Caſas, a Bp. in America, procures good laws, in 
favour of the natives, 344. 1. ö 


bl 


« 


| s expedition to Carolina, 250. 2, C 
Laws, how executed, in the Maldivi an Iſlands, 48. 1. 
And in Siam, 655. 2. See Lawyers; Liberty. 
Lawyers, none in Mexico, 176. 2. Nor in the al- 
divian Iſlands, 473. 1. 4 | * 
Leak in a ſhip, how ſtopt, 436. 1, 5 
Learning, how entourag'd in China, 617%. Very 
little.in Ceylon, 740.2. See Education; Schools/ 
Leather, miſcall'd Turkey, comes from Perſia, 368. 2. 
\ Leigh's e edition to Newfoundland, 268. 
Lemma. Terra. c WY g 
Lerma, ill us'd by Pizarro, revolts from him to 41 
magro, 115. 2. 116; 1, Kill'd in cold blood, 
117. 2. l | 
Letters from Q. Eliz. to the K. of Achen;' 296: 
From the K. 0 ; 10.4 ro Q. Eliz. 3 From 
the K. of Ternate, to K. James, 336.2, From 
the K. of Tidore, to K. James, 389. 2. From the 
K. of Bantam, to K. James, 388. 2. From the 
K. of 0 to K. amet, 420, 1. From the 
emperor fr to the (ſuppos'd) K. of Hol 
= ibid. 2: From the Ko —— 1 K. 
James, 424. 2. rom the Mogul, to K. James, 
493. 2. See Frontinac ; Middleton 3 Phi 5 6 
Levant ; the trade thither, very conſiderable to the 
Eugliſh, 794. 2. | 
Libanus. See Cedars. : 


| Lib; tree, in the Philippine - Iſlands, produces the 


Sagoe, 692.1. A deſcription of it, ibid. 

Liberty, without rhe obligation of laws, a great un- 
happineſs, 19: When once loſt, very hard to be 

recover d, 484. 2. See Conſcience; Ducch; 

EL $5 Republick; Slavery; Tyranny ; U- 


Lice 3 a tax upon them, 342, 2. 
Light. See Flames. a 4 
Lignum Alloes, a moſt coſtly perfume, i onquin, 
. I. : 2 2 
Lima, now the metropolis of Peru, 191. 1. 7 
Lion, and a tyger, ler looſe, by the Indians, upon 2 
. would not hurt him, 100. 2. See Can- 
ia. | 
Liver-growing, how ſtrangely cured, 65 1. 2. See 
Lixards: 
Lizards, a ſtrange ointment made of them in China, 
715 2. Ho the growing of their liver is cured, 
31.2. 
1 known to the ancients, 5. 2. But not 
its uſe in navigation, ibid. See Co ; - 
net. | EET 
Lockman ; a ridiculous ſtory, among the Perſiens, 
mo his. being ſtrangely (ua 09g, ry to life,” 
558. 2. | 
Locuſts, very troubleſome, in Perſia, 2. De- 
ſtroy'd by the birds, ibid. and Bigg And in 
Chaldea, by the winds, 767. 1. 
Long Iſland, near New-Tork, deicribed, 271; 2; 
va. ſometimes made for very ſlender merit. 6 507 
1. See Elephants. | 7 


Loretto; the chapel there being miraculouſly re- * 


moy*d croſs the ſea, rid iculou 1. 784. 
Love; a noble inſtance of it, „ 8 
9 to obedience, 737. 1: See Alcon; Ma- 
cham. | 8 
Loyalty, miſtaken, 126. 1. Not to be facrific'd to 
intereſt, 128. 1. A natural duty, 235. 1. Prior 
| roall other ties, 598. See Allegiance; Authority; 
Church; Commands; Jeſuirs ; Obedience 9 
Ouſanguey, | 
Leyola's altar at Rome, immenſly rich, 594. I: 
1 5 4 Iflands. See Bahama, 5 
Lug ban, a warer-fowl, in the PYjlipp;in | 
S ich kills whales, 690. E | 
| Lycia delcribed, 753. 2, L 
| Lydiageſcribed, 750. 2. 
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of eg EN. oe | China, 635. 7. In Siam. 666; 2. In ban, 687. 
n * N „ | | . 711. 2, In Gylon, 744. 1 705. 4 
| TY "ry Mi Mngrelia, 757.2. See Adnltery; Chaſtity; 
| Mr. how produced, 70t. 2. Its virtues, ibid. Children; Divorce Friendſhip 1 Poly. 
| and 702. I. , See Nutmeg. 2 1 gamy; Widows ; Wives. 2H | 

_ Macham's adventures on the coaſt of Africa, 7, | Martinez, a jeſuit, his queries ſent to Rome, con- 
Madag gear, diſcover'd by Pereyra, 10. 2. cerning the mitſion in China, 631. 2. 632. Charged 
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Madera, diſcover d by Macbum, 7. 2. 8. 1. Planted with equivocation, 632. 2.  Suffets death in the 


by the Fortugneze, 8. k. 


Madneſs, occafon'd by a fruit, 453. 2. See Alcon. 


perſecution there, 629.1: See Navererte. 


Martyrs in Fapan, remarkably firm, 422. 1. See 


M _w (Ferd.) a 22 687. 2, Serves un- Charles 1. | 
der Albuquerque, in the Eaſt- Indies, ibid. Leaves | Mary, a fort of timber in $; | we 
Portugal, in diſguſt, and offers his ſervice to Spain, = 25 am, excellent for ſhips; 
688: x. His voyage, and diſcoveries, 192, 2. Gc. Maryland, planted by Lord Baltimore, 246. 2. 243.1. 


688. 1. 689. Quells a mutiny ar ſea, 193. 2. 194.1. 
Kill'd in the Philippine Iflands, in an engagement 
wich the Indians, 196. 2. 688. 1. 690. 2. 
Magnet. See Loadſtone. 
| yy, Wing a moſt uſeful tree in America, 319. 2. 
Mabober, the Mogul's general, very ſucceſsful, 5 14. 
In great favour with the Mogul, and kind to the 
Engliſh, 488. 1. 513: 1. Diſgrac'd, by the in- 
trigues of a faction at court, 515. 1. And treated 
With great indigniry, ibid. 2. Raiſes forces, fights 
and deteats the royal army, wherein the Mogul is 
taken, 516. Begs to have a fair hearing, reſtores 
| n; Normahal ; Selim. 
Mabomer; an account of him, and his impoſture, 
528, Sc. He makes ſucceſs an argument of provi- 
dence, 529. Tolerates all ſenſual pleaſures, ibid. 
Bur diſclaims idolatry, ibid. And at the ſame 
time oppoſes the Trinity, and the Divinity of 
_ Chriſt, ibid. And aſſerts predeſtination, 533. 2. 
His prerended journey to heaven, 540, &c. His 
ſeveral inconſiſtencies, 534. 1. 335. 1. He dies 
delirious, at Medina, ibid. 2. Aud is buried there, 
not at Mecca, 335. 1. 770.2 His character, 
333. See ra; Alborac; Alcoran ; Boulainvil- 
liert; Cock; Hali; Impoſture ; Mecca; Pridenux. 
Maiz, an American grain, ſerving both for bread and 
drink, 318. 1: How cultivated, ibid. 
jority, not always in the right, 605. 1. 
Malabar deſcribed, 546. 2. See Calicut. 
Malacca, deſcribed, 646. 1. | 
Maldivian Iſlands, 11000 in number, 362. 2. De- 
ſcribed, 467. 2. 468. | 9552 
Mamoa, a tree peculi r to St. Croix, 299. 2. 
Man's fleſn ſold in the ſhambles, in Popayan, 190. 1. 
Manati, 2 particular fiſh, in America, 307. 2. 
Manchenile tree, in Domingo, its poiſonous nature, 
320. 2. How cured, 321. 1 
Manco Capac, the firſt king of Peru, 358. 2. How 
he became ſo, ibid. Another Manco, the right 
heir of Peru, 110. 2. Promiſed to be reſtor d, by 
the Spaniards, ibid. and 112. 1. Goes to Pizarro 
to that purpoſe, and is publickly inveſted, 112. 1. 
Very kind to the Spaniards, ibid. 2. and 113. 2. 
126.2. 151. 1. But baſely deceiv'd by them, and 
impriſon'd, 114. 2. Getting his liberty, he raiſes 
his forces, ibid. Attacks Coſco, but is forc'd to 
retire, 115. Appears in arms again; but withour 
ſucceſs, 118. — kill'd by a brutiſh 
Spaniard, 126. 2. See Paullu; Perez. 
Mandelſloe's travels in Perſia, 589. 2. And India, 


$591. 2, Eſcapes a great danger at Agra, 393. 


Returns home, by way of England, 595. 2. 596.1. 

Manna, the ' beſt produced at Coraſan, in Perſia, 

66. 2. 

2 a monſtrous idol, at Meaco, 419. 1. 

Maps, very incorrect, 495. 2. 

March. See Armies. 

Marina, a beautiful young Indian, preſented to 
Cortez, and converted to Chriſtianity, 45. 1. Ve- 
ry ſerviceable to him, as an interpreter, ibid. and 
40. 1. 50. 1. 55. 1. Artfully impoſes upon Mon- 

tezuma, 61. 2. 63. 1. 

Marino. See Addiſon ; St. Marino. N 

Marlow's voyage to the Eaſt-· Indies, 422.1. And his 

death, ibid. 2. | 

Marriage ceremonies in Mexico, 331. 1. In Bra- 
zille, 345. 2. In the Maldivian Iſlands, 470. 2. 
In Indoſtan, 502. 2. 509. In Perſia, 327. 2. 572. 
Upon the coaſt of Coromandel, 347. 1. Among 
the Armenians, 561. 2. In Formoſa, 68. In 


pave to the country, and retires, ibid. See Aſaph; | 
oo 


like that of a tributary king, ibid. Forc'd to ab · 


deſcribed, 248. 

Maſtick, the produce of the Lentisk tree, 789. 1. 
Plenty of it in Scio, ibid. 

Maſtiff (Engliſh) engages with an elephant, 498. 1. 
Greatly admir'd by the Mogul, ibid. See Wolves. 

Matcham, a furious wild beaſt, in Facatra, 385. 2. 


ſtrange worſhip, ibid. 

Meaco, in Japan, deſcribed, 419. 1. 

Mecca, the place of Mahomet*s birth, 528. 2. 769. 1. 
How poſſeis d by him, 334. 2. The temple 
there, 334. 1. His pilgrimage thither, 334. 2. A 
deſcriprion of the place, 970. 1. The order of pll- 
grimage to it, 769. 2. | | 
Medicinal plants, famous in Ceylon, 731. 1. 


Medina, Mahomet's tomb there deſcribed, 770. 2. 


Melons, growing on rrees, in Siam, 650. 2. 
Mendoza (Pedro) founds Buenos Ayres, 202. 1. 
Mercado (Juan Nunez) page to Cortez, 95. 1. Kills 
a Mexican champion, in a ſingle combat, ibid. 
Merchants of London, triumph over corrupt artifices, 
366. 2. An honourable profeſſion, 569. 1. Not 
to be deſpiſed, 676. 2. 679. 1. Tho' miſcall'd 


2 be gg art, 366. 2. Se, Trade. 
ercury. See Quick: ſilver. 


Merit, not every Where duly regarded, 348. 1. The 
old road to preferment, before the revolution, in 
China, 612. 2. And ſtill fo, in ſome meafute, 
among the Perſians, 578. 1. 

Meſopotamia. See Diarbeck. 

Meſſiah, how ridiculouſly look'd for, once a year, at 

Achen, 364. 2. 

Mexico, dilcover'd by Griſaſva, 41. 2. The cli- 
mate, 305. 2. Enter'd by Cortez, 37. 1. The ra- 
lace royal deſcribed. 39. 1. And the temple, 327. 1: 
c. Owns the K. of Spain's ſovercignry, 65. 1. 
An inſurrection there, 71. 2. The occaſion of ir, 
72. A new emperor elected. 73. 2. 74. 2. 75. 1. 
A ceſſation of arms, 93. 2: Broke by the Mexi- 
cans. 76. A bloody engagement, 76. 2. A gene. 

ral battle, 94. 2. The royal ſtandard taken, 48. 1. 
Which gains Cortez the victory, ibid. Another 
em; eror elected, $1. 1. A freſh engagement, and 
victory, ibid. Another ſome what dubious, 8. T. 
More victories over them, ibid., 2, &c. The ci 


land and ſea, ibid. &c, A cunning ſtratagem, 92. 
Another, 94. 1. The city enter'd, bid. 2. and 95. 
1. The emperor taken, 96. And the whole em- 
pire ſubdued, 97. 1. After & pitch'd battles, or 
attacks, 171. 1. The city repair'd, and magi- 
ſtrates eſtabliſn'd, 175. Pref) diſorders there, 
among the Spanizrds, 178, &c. Prudently appeas'd, 
182. The ſituation of it, like Venice, 309. 1. 
Some account of the people, government, aud 
ſucceſhon, 333. 2, &c. See Animals; Cold; 
Combat; Computation; Coronation; Corte? ; 
Domingo; Education; Gardens; Guctimorin ; 
Lake; Marriage; Mines; Montezuma ; Moral; 
Natural; Pictures; Prodigies; Prophecics; 
Qualpopoca; Religion; Tlacallec ; Trees; Volcano. 
Mice, of an extraordinary ſort, in Circaſia, 588. 1. 
Michel burn (Sir Edw.) his voyage to the EAI. Indies, 
369. His gallant rebuke to the Dutch impudence 
at Bantam, 370. 1. | 
Middleton (Capt. Dav. ) his ſeveral voyages to the Eaſt- 


Indies, 373. 1. 386. 1. 389. 2. 394. 2. 307. 2. 
Inſulted by the Dutch, at Lentore, but bchaves 


bravely, 


And greatly improv'd, 248.2. His government 


dicare it, at the revolution, ibid. The country 


Marta, a famous idol, in Indeſian, 494. 2. His 


diftrels'd for want of water, 90. 2. Attack'd by 


i 


tr the eee 0 WE 7 


WT aL Ne. eel; RT 


Middleton. | r 
Ae Per hae "RE | 1 He conſults his magicians, and Kg 


Ternate, cir of his nobles ro eo 
Rr IgE RES DET e 
e Dutch boors at 1 5 4-4 S Je ina Reteives h with: 
ouſly abus'd by the Turks Z a _— 8 ect, Did. 2. His perſon and A | 
lant behaviour under it. ibid. 2. 5 Ar He |” deſcribed, bid," He 28 e rey, 
IS and gets on board his ſhip, by a ft — hill. 5 5 "EbliferVIvE) 587 5 
"FP 2. 464-1; Threstetis the K and receives rived, i. Tak Sr 5 ts, 
| atisfaction, ibid. &c, Does himſelf juſtice of pq And b | 58 Fried 
Mfocreb, 406. Takes capt. Hawkins — Shat 2 the . wc” 5 Outs of his 8 occa- 
on bgard, 394, and 406. Seizes ſeveral N n ch,- 60. ich rhe emperor 1 
7 748 Dies RY am am, 409. 2- Ser Haw: | Pins And delivers him v to be punifh'd,” 0 
kins ; Naeh Naſſanm; Regib; Satis; 15 25 Ws 2 At che prefing inſtances Fe 
Ri; 8 travels to the EA Indies, . * he puts bimſelf into His * — without 


enen ede % nts un 
e © Hs 
” e 'Þ 


1 


audience of the Mogul, bid. 2. Oppoſe "atice, 62. 1. And 18 ſnamefull a k 14. , 
© Jeſuits,” ibid. and 366. 1. But catries his poln 12 But ſoon looſed again, 63. i. che liberty to 
gainſt th ibid. ** "viſit the temples 1 attended by fone * 


Minerals, of divers ſorts, Gn Ahtricd; 3 Rs © | niards,, ibid. Stops a confpiracy of his fubj 
Emeralds ; Gold; Mines 3. Quickly MS + 64. wo Summons a council of ſtate, ibid. 2. Süd 


— — 


Vermilion. mits to the king of ares and owns himſelf à tri - 
Mines. See Baldivia; Gelen; Fut. butary, 65. 1, ents to Correg, fot his 10. 
| . relia deſcribed, 154.1, "RAP vereign, ibid. — Him now to d 


iniſters of ſtate, ſometimes conſult a ele own | ibid. 2. Offers him ance againſt” NeFoarz, 68. 
1 151. 1. 408. 2. | 2. 69. 1. An inſurrection of the Me#icans, Jr. 2, | 
Miracles, frequently forg'd, ro ſerve a 8. 116. 1. ][ Sc. Having another * at their h , 
. 301. 1. $29. 1. 760, 784. 2. a” 2. Oughtro Montezuma ſhews himſelf, and makes a os 
well examin'd, $00. 2. 501. Their proper | the Revolutionifts,” ibid. ind 74-1 beacon 
marks, 341, 682. 2. See Grrebs 3 Corſi; Holy | many of them lay down rheir arms, 338. + Ot 


Fire ; Impoſture; Loreto. g audaciouſly inſult him; where, a tone, he is 
Miſcartla e, how ridiculouſly ſaid to be forc'd, in | mortally wonnded, 74. 1. His rater, ibid. 
Formoſa, 605. 1. md 337. 2. Much lamented Cortex, ibid. 2. 
Miſſionarics, why not more ſucceſsful, 500.2: See | "Two of his ſons afterwards kill'd in battle, and a 
a. third converted, and creared count de Vente guma, 
i the French ſettlements there, 299, 348. 2, 75. 1. See Grtex ; Mexico ; Prodigies. 
The famous bubble, ibid. See De la Salle; Montſerrat, diſcover d by Columbus, 77. 1. ICs de: 
Heriniphn, ſciption, ibid. | 
AMocha,; how. rhe Engliſh were treated there by the Monuments. See Ecbar; Lockman ; Maboniet ; 
Turks, 401, 438. 4 Middleton ; Shilling. | Mauſoleum, 


Mocreb-· Chan, an officer at Surat, 390. 1. Treache- | Moon, her influence upon the motions of the ſea, 977 

rous to the Engliſh, ibid. 2. 391, 392. 2. 393. 2. 1. See Flux. 

406. Rebuk d by the Mogul, 392. Andimpri- | Moofes ; animals fit for uſe, in New England, 322. 19 

ſon'd, 393. 1. 406. 1. But eſcapes puniſhment by Moral hiſto iſtory of America, 324. 1, &c. 

corruption, ibid. And, afterwards, ſhews more ci-| Morſes, or ſea oxen, very dangerous, in n America, 

viliry to the Engliſh, 430. 2. 431. ' See Downton; | 268. 1. 4 

Hawkins ; Middleton; Naſſan. Moſcoſo, ſucceſſor to De Soto, jefolybs"s to quit the 
Modeſty of the women, in Circaſſu, 588. 2. And conqueſt of Florida, 166. See De Soto. 

in Siam, 648. 1. Moſes, the moſt ancient hiſtorian, 355.1. All others 
Megul, his changeable remper, 393. 2. The riſe of | copied, more or ell from him, ibid. See Crea. | 

His family, 5 10. 1. How he came to the throne, | tion. * 

490. 2. His prodigious riches, and grandeur, 306. Motion. See Flux.” X p h 

"See Aſaph; Bieby ; Birth-day ; Coroon ; Cofo-| Mountains. See Rivers; Volcano's. 

rone; Echur; Elephants; Hawkins ; Indoſran; Mourning. See Burials, | 

Letter; Aabober; 'Mildenbal ; Mocreb ; Norma- Monuſa. See Attale:- 

hal ; Palace; Revenue ; Roe ; Selim. Murder judicially puniſh*d, 295. 2.” Puniſh'd ot 
Mobeb,” one of the Mogul's generals, his ſtratagem to ines, in Java, . 1. See Self. edler; 

gain a ſtrong caſtle, 511. ' | 
Moloſſos, See Rum; Sugar. F | N 
Molucca iſlands Ae 11. 2. 688. 1. A deſerlp- 

tion of them, 415. Inſolence of the Dutch there, Vupq the common file of he 

414. 1. Decentiy rebuk d, ibid. 2. See Drake ; kings of Babylon, 763. 2 ; 


Farris, "I Naks, a dangerous fiſh in the Caſpian ſea, 551. 2. 
Monarchy, hereditary, by divine inſtitution, 333. 1. Name, of GOD, not to be lightly ufed, 554. 1. 

How it came to be violated, 618. 1. Thar of the king of Siam, not known "rill 'his death, i 
Money. See Coin. 656. 2: 


Monkeys; ſtrange ſtories of them, in America, 323.2. rte in China, prodigiouſly populous, 602. 2: i 
324. 1. See Oaran. The Porcelane rower deſcribed, ibid. A 
Monopolies, generally prievous, 353. 1. NaphH, a fort of water, which will take fire from the 
Monro, one of Baldivia's officers, ſurpriz d by the | ſun-beams, 523. 1 
Indians, and taken, 146. 2. His life generoufly | Narvacz, fenr by Veliſquiez, to ſeize Cortex, 66. 1. 
Tay'd by an Indian lady, ibid. Falls her man, Commirs divers outrages, 67. 2, &c. Defeated, 


nn 


and eſcapes, ibid. | wounded, and taken, 70. 2. And "ns men tit 
| Monfaons. * See Halley.” © | | under Cortez, TH” 
Monſter ; a ſtrange one raken by P; ao, 33 1 . See | Nativities oddly calculared, 644; x, 

Oran.” FP, Natolin deſcribed, 746. 1. 


MING, empetor of Mexico, 42. 1. But not the | Natural hiſtory of America, 304, &c. Sr Aeg 
t heir, 46. 2. His preſent xo Cort ez. 46. 1. Navigation, how ancient, 3.2. How improv d, 4. 

Pcoderges him to 0 ibid. Very uneaſy ar | Rules obſery'd in it, 308. See Admiral; Com- 
His approach, ibid. 2. 15 47. Sends Him orders to paſs; Cutrents; Diſcoveries ; Flux; Fogs ; 
be gone, 48. 1. Some of his Vaſſals make peace Galleys; Monſoons; Trade; Winds. 
with Cortez, ibid. 2. and 49. He ſends them a Nercim, 4 Durch admiral, bis voyages to che Enft- 
a rEprimand, 49. His officers ſeiz d by the *viſ. | Indies, 451, &c. 
ſals, and ſet at liberty by Cortes, ibid. 2. : Nefte, 


—— — DW 


% 


Nefre, ater of dyl, found in 
. $84- 1. 


* 


INDEX. 


deep pits, in Perf, 


guſt, 124, 126, See ; D5 cb; Meredls! 


| Nunes de Balboa (ails to the Sourh-Sea, 343. 2. The 
natives quite dilpirited, ib. Ser ii 


in 
— 639. . and 696. 1. Uſed in their ſauces, Nas See Education. ' n 
f e W | of Children, exemplary, in the Maldivien 
Nw Albin, titers by Sic a. Drake 211.2. geg ee por. x.” Thee produes 
ew. Albion, diſcover a. „ 211. 2. tree ? ol. 2. © er, 
Planted by Sie Edm. Loyden,. 246. 2. Now call'd | ibid. See Mace. 7 a : 
_ New Tork, 247. 1. See California; New Tork, | Nuts, See Cocoa; Palm · tree. 
| New Britain; diſcover'd by capt. Hudſon, 257. 2. 5 
Call'g allo Terra de Labrador, ibid. and 264. 1. A 


_  deſcriptionof ir, 264. 2. 
New England, diſcover'd and planted, 242, &c. | 
Fill d with-non-conformiſts, 245. 2. A deicripꝛion 


269. A deſcriprion of ir, 2750, &c. 
France, | dilcover'd by Veraxx ano, 282; 1. The 
extent of it, ibid. and 288. 2. Attempted in vain 
by che Englsſb, in 1689, 296. 2. &c. A deſcrip- 
tion of ir, 397 3, &c. 

New. Guinea, little known, 696. 2. Some ac- 

New Holland dai 
ew Ho crib'd, 656. 2, &c. 

New Jerſey deſcribed, 247. 

New Netherland; New Tark ſo call'd by the Dutch, 
246. 1. Recover'd by Sir Sam. Argol, ibid. See 
Arge; New Tork, 

New Scotland, See Nova Seoria. 

New Spain ; Regulations made there, 196. A fine 
country, 313. 1. See Mexico. 

New Tork, diſcover d by Hudſon, 246. x. Uſurp'd 

by the Dutch, ibid. Recover'd by the Engliſh, 
ibid. Ulucp'd again by the Dutch, ibid. 2. Bur 

recover d at the reſtoration, ibid. and 247. 1, A 
deſcription of it, ibid. See New Albion; New 
Netherland. 

New Zealand ; ſome account of it, 697. 2. | 

council 


Nice delſcrib'd, 28 1. The firſt | 
there, ibid. ſecond there, ibid. 2. See Ari- 
ani/m ; Images: = | 

Nicuęſſas unſucceſsful expedition to Darien, 34. 2, 

Sec. See Ojeda. 


Nine veh taken and deſtroy d by . Nabopolaſſar, 763. 2, 
and 764. 1. Its ancient and preſent ſtare deſcrib'd, 
76. 1. 
Nino's diſcoveries in America, 32. d 
Nobility, how diſtinguiſh'd in Indeſtan, 305. 2. 
None hereditary in Perſia, 521.1. Means only 
Gentlemen every where abroad, 676. 1 
Non-Conformiſts. See Diſſenters. 
Normahal, the Mogul's favourite queen, 487. 2. 
$12. 2. Her aſcendant over him, 487. 2. 490. 2. 
491. 1. $12. 2, &c; | How gain'd to fayour the 
Engliſh, 493. 1. Taken priſoner, and conderan'd, 
516. 1. But { out of regard to the Mogul, 


bid. Her plots for empire defeared, ibid. 2. And | 


her ſelf confined, $17. 1. See Aſaph ; Coroon ; 
Coſorone ; Mahobet ; Roe; Selim. ; 

North America; the Spaniſh diſcoveries and colonies 
there, 169. 1, &c. And thole of the Engliſh, 31. 
1. 211. 2, &c. And French, 282. t, &. And 
Dutch, 302. 2, &c, 

North · eaſt paſſage often atrempred, without any ad- 
vantage, except that of the Ruſſia trade, 7. 1. 

North · weſt paſſage impracticable, and why, 263. 2. 
Of no advantage to England, if diſcover'd, ibid. 


See James. | i 

| Nova Scotia; the diſputes with the French about it, 

264. 2. and 265. 1. Given up to us at Utrecht, 
ibid. A deſcription of it, ibid. 

Number of inhabitants in England, how attempted to 


tt. 


— 


On See Su 


ON Oatan, 8 ſtrange monſter, found in Bor- 
neo, 710. 2. 
Oaths to an uſurper, not binding, 695. See Swen- 
ring. | 

Obedience. See Bebut ; Cartſkaki; Commands. 

Obelisks, prodigious, - brought to Babylon, by Semi 

ramis, 525.2. . 

Obſervatory, for aſtronomy, at Pek#n, deſcrib'd 6or 
not higher than the land, 306. Its motion 

continually from eaſt to weſt, ibid. 2. and 307. 1. 

See Air; Climate; Diſcoveries; Earthquakes ; 

Flux; ED. | * 

Ojeda (Alonzo) his voyages to America, 31. 2. 34. 2: 
cruelly upon the natives, 34. 2. Repuls'd 

at Carthagena, ibid, Join'd by Nicueſſa, ibid. Re- 

venges his repulſe, ibid. Wounded with a poiſon'd 

arrow, 35. 1. | | 

Oil trees in Sam, 650. 1. © See Fountain. 

Old Age of a king in America, 250. 2. 

Old England, formerly much regarded, 246. 2. 275. 

1. Oliver; Venables. 

Oliver Cromwell, tho? a deteſtable uſurper himſelf, 

| rr not ſuffer foreigners to uſurp upon us, 

246. 2. 


% 


ition. 


Oppreſſing of ſubjects, bad policy, 937; f. 


Orange. See King of Holland. 


onex, one of Almagro's principal caprains, 116. 1 
os in the batrle of Ae, 117.2. Wound: 
ed, taken, and baſely murder d, ibid. 2 
Orient pearls, why fo call'd, 318. 1. 3 
Ormw, a famous city of Perſia, poſleſsd by the Por- 
tugueze, 17 2. Deſtroy'd by the Perſians and 
Engliſh ibid. and 576. 2. Which was the making 
of Gambroon, 518. 1. 


- 
- 


| Onſanguey, rhe Chineſe general againſt the Tartars; 


598. His father 1 3 talling into the hands of 
a Chineſe uſurper, he bravely prefers his loyalty to 
his father's life, ibid. Makes peace with the Tar- 


tars, for their aſſiſtance, in favour of the right heir 
ibid. 2. Purſũes, and defeats the uſurper, ibi 
Bur the Tarter himſelf uſurping the throne, he ad- 
vances againſt him alſo with ſucceſs, and proclaims 
the right heir, 599. 1. Bur, ſoon after, dying, the 
Chineſe ſubmit to the Tartar, ibid. and 627. 2. 
628. 1. 

Ourlandiſh wares, many of them hurtful, 730. 2: 
See Capita. © 

Oxen and ſheep, bought, in Saldania, for a bit of old 
iron, 362. 1. 373. 2. See Chariots. 


* 


P | 
DAGOD, or great idol, of che Perſians, deſcribed, 
320. 2. 
Paimones, a dangerous ſort of fiſh, among the Maldi- 
vian Iſlands, 468. 1, 
Painters, very extraordinary, in Mexico, 45. 2. 46. 


be calculated, by an Indian, 240. 1. | 1. And in Indeſtan, 488. 1, 
occaſions diſcord at Darien, 35. 2. 36. 1. | Palace, of an American king, in the top of a tree, 
Works himielf unfairly into power, 37. 2, -Eicapes | 37. 1. That of Montezuma, very grand, 


a conſpiracy of the Indians, 37. 1. His bold at. 
rempr, in diſcovering the Sourh-ſea, 37. 2, and 
38. Made the king's lieutenant, and admiral of 
the Sourh-ſea, 38. 2. 39. 1. And ſettles on the 
coaſt of Panama, 39. 2. Decoy'd ro Darien, and 
there put ro death, 40. 1. See Arias. 


9. 1. 
Mogul 
of Japan, 6o1-1. 


Many of the antiqui- 


And of the Inca of Peru, 190. The Great 

510. 2. $11.1. And the emperor 
Paleſtine deſcribed, 775, Ge. 

ries there, queſtionable, 785. 
Palme Chriſti, a favourite plant in Perſia, 568; 1. 
Panama, on the South-Sec, diſcover'd by Nunez, 169. 


Nunez (Bleſeo) vice-roy of Fern, 124. 2. His impru-] 2. N 40. 1. The chief city on 
ä — bid, &c. Occaſions a general diſ- „ 69. 2, 5 
Ee q 
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Mee delcrib -d. 9 2 d 6d" 
S Hmer ics deſcrib d, 3 181 25 10th 
coveties, 32. bs re 
Id in trecs, 65 1. 2 Se Ants 
Franc. . 1. 
Arabuelpe,: 100. And aſterwards 


De 1 9:Yain Ah d. 1d Whera he ſuccteds in his yego- 
y reverenced ced in tha Nad, ig i £ 118. 5 5 Retuming, he is made govrtnor 
e Aer g. 4 dan St ob | ; 1.14.2. Surpriz d and taken Dyna 
-Paniſh'd for the + Their, SHS Fro, 115.2 treated, and fer ar tibev- 
Ki —3 5 — See 2 e ite — 2 2 
ci un hann to 20 
2 S 41 . Reva tO Ny n 
ots, in 4. Tn, a B neo, o years, Kn ee ee 132” ede 
— Bos >, 1 e Lairee, 710. 2. 1 ( oe others of Panama, under Nu - 
afiphae, her fable explain d, 91,2. 791. 2. n op 99. 1. Concerts with Almagro, to make fur- 
Pa b. port. form of one in 11 38 2. -:: l r diſcovets, ibid. Sexs out With a commidien 
12 a famous one in Crea, 475, 547 Ti Fedrar i as, ibid. Lands, but is repuls d, abiil 2. 
ace; Sec Calumet. lis men diſhearten'sd, ibid. And moſt of em leave 
common in the tld ah 1 bim, 1904 1, Lands on the-coaſt of Frrm g whete 
right as the . ibi 1. bes, weated, 101. Returns 40 Prnama, 
ar ia, of Parien, — anama, | . 193-44 And from rhence to Spain, bad., kene 
5 N eee e (See be obtains at honours for himielf, «neglecting; 
e 2 f 
£ in 2 55 cs. rde 0 cenſe 1 out again eru , 4 
J 7 eg ke 501 e Mogul, how protected in ders the natives, and ſo makes them bis ener 
Je 85 0 is ua e, 559 t. —— 103. Plants a colony in Tumbe Abd 2 Me 
brings Water o une to Caremaſca, 104. i wert Where be ig 
entertain d. 105. 2: And has an interview With 
1 a ſort ot birds, Naa in Newfoundland, * Atabualpa, 107 2. Whom he ſarprizes, add im- 
+} priſons, 108, 1. Cruelly waflacring his followers, 
Raul laute deſcrib'd, 147. 3. 245 Madiy e ibid. And ing him ro death, 100 . Af- 
ted by Quakers, 247. 2 der ſome skirmiſhes with. the natives, he mal 
e l in Sumatra, 364; 1. And Pulo | 12 with, chem, 11 Arrives at Coſts, abi. 
ancanhuy, - 478. 2. And in orneo, of three Alarm'd at che aftivah, of Af 111 l. 
"ſorts, - 71d, 1. _ Grows like hops, 364. 1. How Sends Amy on to treat with him, ibid. Which 
a” 478. 2. 479. 1. ut down in Sumd- |, bas its effcck, ibid. 2. Treat Aanco Inca with 


fear of the Durch, 476. 2. 480. 2, Io 
7080s as big N but the 
as the o ie ** 
26 bruriſhly kills Manco Inca, 126. 3 
N very ſtrong, 609. 2. 645. 1. See 
Alloes. , - 
Perſecution in TJapen, 421. 2. 684. 4, Ge. 


Perſees, a ſect of religious, in Indoſten, 508. 2. 


tra, for 


1 ws, and cuſtoms, 1 and 509. See Jereoft. 
Per +573 deſcrib'd, 519. 2. Ibe ancient metro 
of Perſia, ibid. d by Alexander, ibi 


tm Fg delcnb'd, | $17, Ge. 759. 2. See Herbert | 
Paſs- 
Peru, . Panama, gg 1: | Whence 


ſo call'd, 102. 1. Its government before che con- 


queſt, 104, Sc. 328, Sec. And its prodigious | 


" riches, 108, &c. Regulations made for its govern- 
ment, 123. 2. Occaſion great diſturbance, 124. 2. 
"The religious rites formerly in uſe there, 329, &c. 


The vice-royalry of it, che moſt profitable of any 


under the crown of Spain, 694. 2. See Almagro; 


| Alvaredo; America; Atahualpa; Buggy, Ca- 


nals; 3 Landis; Cauſeways; Day; Dead; Di 
. Giron ; Ser 3 Manco; iſ ; Pigar- 
70 3 den 3 Springs. 

Fe prings in Peru, 09. 2 
cauſe, 310. 2. 

Peyton (Capt.) his voyages to the Zaſt. Indies, 43. 
Sc. 432, XC. 
. FF Ld 's 

* Ha ded in Britain, for tin, ibid. 

Their cou 2 | Jeſerid'd, 775. 1 

Paine Illands diſcovet d by Magellan, 1 19% 689 

A deſcription of them, 690. 2, Kc, vice 
| 705 oe one of the moſt warte of gen, 
Spain, 69 

2 7 (Sir Trl. ) his ſummons to the governor of 
Quebec, 296. 2. * the governor's memorable 
anſwer; ibid. and 297. tracks the * Bur 

$d, 297. 1. Ser en * 

Phryg bs gee 297: 750.2 


Phyſick, how manag'd in Perſia $23, 4. Sia Ton- 


7 643. 2. And in Chins, 618. 2, Sea Andie | | 


ores ; Aporhecaries,- 204.16 #441 
Planta, & famous ob nds ee af 42% 0. 
Pictures, moſt ae made, of ub in Ame- 

Y 


( 
improyers of nayigation, | 


TROY 


Lignum | 


x "Thai | 


Their narural | 


falſe "of his reſtoration, 111, 1 [Bullds 
Lima, ibid. 2. And Truxille, ſettling eolovics 
there, 113. 1. Created a marqueſt, ibid} His 
quartel with Almagro, 116. 2. Makes — — 
him, but breaks it again, 1197 An 
priſoner, ibid. 2, Becomes very imperions #nd 
.-cruel, 118. 1. 1 1, Apprehenſive of | being 
| call'dro account, 119. 1, But is murder d 
| d Almagrians, ibid. 2. His chem ibid. 
191. 3. See Almagre; Alvaredo;  Apahurthya ; 
Contia ; Capillana ; Di Caftro ; Holguin ; Lerma; 
12 Matins ; Orgonex's Pedrareas ; e z 
Feb «©... WES 
Bizarre, (Genzals).. brother to the Genn 1x 14; 25 
Treacherouſly confines Aanco Inca, ibid. ur- 
priz'd, and taken, bra, 115. 2. EI 
out of priſon, 146. 4. 117. ts 
army, ibid. * — che wie againſt Mancs, 
118. 2. turns to Quiet, 121. Submits to 
Di Caſtro, ibid. Heads ah 3 againſt 


| , Nunez, 127. Marches to Lima, And 
Proclaims himſelf governor 0 | ibid. 
| | Makes an attempt upon Fee, 133. 2 And 
defeats Centeno, 134. But, afterwards; being 


deſerted by his forces, he ſurrenders to La 
_Gaſce; qd +36. 2. 137 1. And is be- 
n. 137. 1 His character, ibid. and 137; 2- 
138. 1, 


Pixerto (Juan) another brother of the marqueſs 114. 
2. Kill: d in an ne ee wich hee Indians, 
115.2. 

Plane. pen in dmerica deſerid'd; 319.1; eng 

Plant; a very extraordinary one in — . 374 2 

Plate "river in Spurh- America, ' diſcover'd by De De Sol 
and, Pimſos, 200. 2. Wbence ſo call'd, id. 

digiouf 5 — 303eAt, dt De Sell. 


Plots. | 
9 


| Pocabunta, an American princeſs, generotiſly 
Capt. Smith's life, © 331. 2. Fond of the En 
Surpriz'd, but well treated, 
— and Mar- 


. 2. and 239. 1. 
* 239. 1. 
ibi Comes with himto 


ties an e - 

Eng laud, 2. And dies at Graveſend, vid. 
Sec Powhatan ; Smith + Tomiocomo, © 

Poiſon. See Antidote; Bieby; 3. Behr. 
* one of the Banda Iſlands, N 


n 


riaa, 32. 1. Exact copied i in Indeſpan, 488. 1. 
ae carry ing letters, incredibly [Wift, 77 Wa 4 


to the crown of Exglond, 441, Afterwards 
— anaeaac 444. 2 Who, be- 


ing 


* 


Meal ND IE N 


2 


N 


125 


Nebelhon © agginſt Jawful*abrhorkyy ot ekcuſabld; 


and barbarot Wh 2. Ba. 1% 138. 1. 739» 1. 1 Ne 
„te "Px e. A 7 Gare | * dot, 67741 1 1 r 
#2.;7 ud e otherss!- 943% ri 

FOE a ade — l ney Kurb Otctmeney 3" un 3! Crim 
_ 5%. 1. 6 e eee, 5 25 * e Jupiter 4 I Kina 
— 1. 759. 1 ulg* t ; n Wen yo: need 7 
che jeluits in 1 635 * & FR don; On 225 12 of 

— 509. 2. Fr 


eim, Its origine, 544. 72 24 

, —— 115 1. 
upon by che jeſuits in Ch, 632. 
7 —— fovereigury;? 248. 2. 

' Potcelane... See China- ware; Nenkn;-- 
Potro Rites, taken by the ear! of Cumberlend, an 2, 
2 And ſogn forſaken, 220 1. 
Royal, in Jamaica, once a beautiful city, d 
roy d by eee, in 1692. and by a fre, 
a 1703; 7 . — 
uexe di ſeoveries 9:4, Se. by 

the ſilver mines voridemaliy diſoover- d, 191. 1. 


F. 


nd 


mots. 20500 men to work em, 318. 3. Immenſly. it 


TY 


erich 316. 2. 


Powder, made of ſulphur, out of We | 


- ain, 313. K. 
ibid. Ste Gunpowder- tree. 
xz howTured by the Maldiviens, 472. 11 
er for che dead, uſed among the Maliivies, 411. 
And in Ceylon, 745, 2. 
mage emer of Mabomer's impoſture, 
528. 2, 
Pri (Capt.) his voyage to the Eefdndies 955 
. ' 
ting, the manner of ir, in Chine, 616. * | 
7moy bow diſcharg'd, in Tonquin 642: 21 - 
odigies. before the conqueſt of 2 47. 
Prophecies foretelling the nh et Mexico, ** 
d of Peru, 105. ½ 343. 2 | 
Proportion; See Architecture. 
Propoſals, for che advantage of our plamaion in 
Ameriea, 350. 2, &c. 
Providence, . unjuſtly made to petrogize every daring 
and f. enterprise, 6. f. 98. 2, 734. l. 
Plalmanaazer (Geo.) ſome account of him,” and his 
. writings, 664, Farmoſa, . 
ments, very uncommon, -343. 1. ry 2. 481. 
4: $94- 2. $22. "099; 2, 610. 2, 643: 4. 6535, 2. 


How got erg oe 


677. 2. 739. 2. See Adultery 3 Baſtinado; Bri- 
BAJ3 Capital ; Crucifixion; Inſolvent; Mutder ; | 
Parents. 
Pyree. . See Fire. 


| | Refining of -filver ; 


= — ah — — —— 


the manner N Neef, bee 


7 1 -filyer. | 
Reg ib, a Tur kiſh Ag, his treacherous cruelty to > the 
Engl; „ 402. 2. — more kin 
- th and why,” 139. Ser Migdletow 3 
ing. ' 9 
Religion, 1 uſurpation; 149. f. 4984; 
248. 2. 339, 2. 341. 1. 342. 1. 45% 2: 494.2, 
744.2. 772. 2. 
35g. 2, &c. Some account of that of Achen 3 
* Of thar of che Americans, 325, &c Of 
Arabia, 535. . Of the Armeniant, 767 468: 
12 Bornen, 711. 2. Monde 4443741, c. 
Of China, 381. 7; 623.1, the Grorglans, 
739. 2, &c. Of Fapan, 679. 2, & Of Fav 
281. 1. Of Indoſtan, 399. 2, &c. Of che RI 
divians, 410, f the Perſi rai, 528. 17 $79; "1 
Kc. Gf the Phil; pine Illands, 695. ' Of To 
548. 2, c. Of the Turks,' 579.2, &c. Ser 
dallab; Allegiance; Ambition; ; Authoriry ; ; Bap- 
tiſm; Bible; Birth · right; Bonzi; Ceremonles ; 
Change; Chriſtianity ; Church 3 Clergy ; Confucius ; 
Conlcience'; Controverly ; Deity ; ' Dutch ; Fa- 
Mirs ; Feaſts ; Force; Free-thinkers , God; { Grace 
2 . Halit; ; Herefy ; Horrentort; Idolatry Je- 
uit; Immoraliry 3 Impoſture ; Laokjen ; fal- 
. ty ; Mabomer; Majority; Martyrs; Miracſes 3 
Rebellion ; Revelation; Sabbartr; 0 e ; 


Relic nes. See Crrtha 4, 8 upertition: * 24 

Report to the board of trade, "conceratngrhy plant? 
tions, 348, &c. 

Republick. Fee Addiſon; Coninonwealth ; 11. 
berty ; St, Aar ino. 

Rere-mice, an uncommon forr of birds, in Stam} 

gers, 2 25 


63 39. 2. 
Thoſe in N 


8 


Be uſed for a convoy to ftran 
499. 2. Stout and truſty,” ibid. 
meer Banditti; 591. 2. 59% 2. 


Reſiſtance of authority unjuſtifiable;) 129, 1347 12 
| 137. 1. 138. 1. 491. 2. 343. 


\ 


1. See Authori Re- 
| bellion 3-Religion. . * 


UAKERS, their aan. | iu Penh lvania, . F 
Oualpopoca, the Mexican general, deliverid up 
0 Cortex, and put to death, 60, 62. IA 
Quarrcls. ©. See Diſſenſions; Factions. 
Quebec, founded by La Roche, 288. 2. 
297. 2. See Front inac 3 Phi. 
Quickſilver mines in Poru, 191.1. 317. How ne- 
2 L298 the refining of ſilwer, 317. How extract- 
. I 
1 Curtius. Seo Alexander; Curtius. 
Aae Atabualpa's general, 110. 1. 


Deſcribed, 


Defeats a 
: Y ee 112. See Atahualpa; At auchi. 
1 aun 26.3. dale ro Tera, ibid. 


R 
Rs how cee er they multiply, 8. 1. 
deſcrib'd, 322. 2. | 
Rain, why moſt in ſummer, under the line, 306. 1. 
" Seidom,” or never, in ſome ow Pers; 313; 1. 


And Arabia, 773. 2. See Cl mate; Rivers ; 
his ſettlements i in Virginiz, 225-1, 


Springs. 
Wege [2 (Sic 22 
Ill uſed afterwards, 22 8. 2. 
2 Thoyras $ hiſtory, very partial 4 and falſe, 767: 2. 
708. 1. 
Rats, from dhigwreck; Jeſradtivero che plantati- 
Jo! in Bermudas, 272. 2. Deſtroy d by providence, 
101 
Rawleigh. See. Raleigh; 


1 — 


Razors, in Sam, made of coppe 1-658, 4 8 
Reaſon of ſtate, the K eur. many bee. 
actions, 591. 2— 5 1 0 8 3193 


* 


arty of the Spaniards, ibid. Attack'd by Almagro, | | 


| Refped, ſhew'd by various enbelbe $7. 2. 2047 
1. 477. 1. 561. 1. 603. 7. 611. 2. 656, 2. 709. 
1. 710. 1. 

Reftirurion, a neceſſa Chriſtian dury, however un- 

acceptable ro wicked oppreſſors and uſtirpers, 620. 

1. 633.1. Shamefully perverted by P piſh caſu- 

iſts, 633. See Reſtoration. | 

Reſtoration of the right heir of Iegeuco, by byte 

84, 85. Of the right heir of Ceylon, 442. 2, G 
the right heir of Indaſtan, by the Perſians, 359.1. 
Of the right heir of Perſia, 574: 1. 

Revelation, abſolutely neceffary, if matters of reli 
gion, 326, 2. 659. 2. 8 

Revenge, ve 8 in Ceylon, 740. 1. 

Revenue of the great Mogul, immenſe; 506, 1. 

the Sephi of Perſia, 379. 2. Of the em eror of 

China, 622. 1. And of the emperor of Fapan, 

677. 1. 


— — — 


Revolution, how far providetitial, 98. 2. Ses Balt;- 


more; Dutch; 
Kebellion. 
{Rhinoceros deſcrib'd, 497. 2. 
Rhodes deſcrib'd, 700. 2. 


Front inac; Jupiter ; 3 e 5 


: 


Ribault” $cxpedirion ro Caroling, 24h _ 

Rice, how manag'd in Gey/on, 729, 1 = 

Rich rogues ſeldom puniſh'd, 183. 2. See eng 
Ricinus. deſcribed,” 568. 1. | 
Right. , See Reſtoration, 7 
Ne. Seo Rivers," 0 

River of hot water in America, is, 4. Ve 


large in Amersen, 305. 2. 306. 1. 312, 1, 


Brought throtiph à mountain, to Iſpahan,, $21. 1, 
All 312.1. See Baths; ; Founrging 3 


7 70 
at 


Not to be propagared by violence, 


ar 


e The) ambaſſador ro the 74, nt 
wed His 3 of rhe e J 50 
ile ceremonies, Giro 2 2 490, 8 8 ch 
Saen , * ben allot, 46 4, 
2. 497. 3 075 Naleber; Normabal 
Rn z- how they firſt acquir d che we e | 
Role of Jericho deſcrib'd, 783. 1. 8 | 
Rowing; See Gallies. * 
AE wo EY; 2. 3 
8 '+ 
| 8 : * 


- Fain. 


Sunn: ſix in a. week, at o in Pe, 


* 


1 


Lanier cheir inſtirurion, - 326. Haman, * 
the | Americans, 377. 1. N 1. . 2, 9 I, 


And the Perſians, - 514. 1. | 

67. 2. ten . in Cylen, 70 1295 

1 ; Temple; Teal. 75 

Sagoe, how ES? 692. 1. 702. 12 

See 

Since ; a ftrange wild beaſt in Americs, 342. 2. 

— Grifopher's deſerib'd, 276, 

George, his hi uncertain, 759. 
St. John; a ſet — Bal ſar a ines from im 
$738 1. Their 2 3 ibid. 
Rerhærine's ſtrange egend, 771. 2. 

St. Marino, a petty republick, highly magnified by 
Mr. Addiſon, 756. 

Saldania; the excceding cheapneſs of proviſions there, 
362. 1. 373,2. 
utation, With odd ceremonies, in Firendo, 11 2. 
2. Ar Achen, 477.1. In China, 611. In 

- neo, 8 2. 710. 1. And in Ceylon, 729. 1. 

3 —— W 
Its great virtues and _ 4 

Samaria deſcribed, 779. 

Sand, how dangerous in Perf $23. 3. And in 4. 
rabia, 771. 1. 

San Domingo. See Domin — 

Sandoval, 4 Cortez's officers, 63.2 2. His lieure- | 
nant of Vera Crux, ibid. and 66. 1. Confines Nar- 
vaez's meſſengers, ibid. 2. Very ſerviceable in the |, 
conqueſt of Mexico, 83. 2, Kc. Returns with 

Cortez to ao. and dies there, 180. 2. 

Saracens. 

Sarris's 

Saturn. 

Saxafras. 


Voyage to * Eaſt-· Indies, 410. 2, &c: 
Jupiter. | | 


a, Ameda. 

Scarlet. See Dying. 

Schiras wine, in Perſia, moſt excellent, * 2 

Schiſm between the Turks and Perfiens, 580. 1. 

Scorpions, dangerous in Indoftan, 498. 2. 
Perſia, 559. 2. 
Other antidotes againſt ir, 559. 2. 

Scot's deſcription of Java, 380. 1. 
buke to the Dutch at Bantam, 384. 1. 

Scovland. See Darien; Herring · fiſnery; Stuart. 

Schouten. See Corneliſzon. 

Scurvy, how cured, 374. 1. 

Sea ux; 

Secret, imprudently diſcover'd, 191. 2. 192. 1. 
72. 1. See Iucontinence. 

che founder of the Perſian religion, 353. 2. His 

romb deſcrib'd, 556. See Certificate. 

Sefi, eldeſt fon of Aha, a hopeful prince, 575. 2. 
His exemplary 
death, ibid. Univerſally lamented, 576. 1. And 
e reveng'd, "bed, See Abes ; Bebut ; 


Sf? roo ns; call'd San) ſon of the other Sefi, 
$77- 1. pony 6 fav'd from i 376. 1. 
ceeds his gran n 1. 
elties, 577. FL Seju 


77. 1. 
him, 157d. 2 


See H agarens. . 


| Sherax, in Perſia, deſerd'd, 329. . 


; 


And in 
Cure their own poiſon, ibid. 


His gallant re- | 


loyalry, ibid. Unworthily put ro | 


i ; 


. Cru» 


4 Chan, one of the Perfian lords, ſets Sefi on the 
Ungratefully put to death by 


TIP 
Se 
Serpents, ee ee, 41. 23 


Scryangs piit to death, to attend their dead maſter 
Settlement. See Je wes ; Plantations. - 

Shagreen, made of aſſes skins, 776. 2. 
1 Sharks, 


Sharpey 
1. e in Per, uſed to carry 


Shilling l 


Ship piert d by 


Shirley (Sir with) his 
3 (Sir Rob. 


Shooting. See Dexterity. 
See | Shuſhan, in 
Siam delerib d. 408. 2, &c. 9 2. 645, Sce⸗ 


* 


: 
: 


"$12. I. . and is im 
| Succeeds his. father » hid. 2. 


"Chriſtians, . r 
r Behar; Mabeber; 3 * | 
v le added yy, gresteſt beauties to Alen, 


2. 
chres neuf Falera deſcribed, 788. See 
ulchre; Monuments 3 Sef. * 


25. 2. How dreſs d, ibid. | Give a medtciaal qua- 
li > Bore 557-3 Dome ery BO try. 
58 


the other world, 31. 1. 


6 


rodigiouſly ra venous, 307. 1. n 
S to the 85 ade, 395 — 
102. 

Of different kinds there, 323- 1. Tex Beto; 


Ladies 2 
It's duke's 


ro the Eaſt Indies, 25 
2 in an engage 


Sg x * uexe ee 2. 448. 1. 
horn of a ſea-monſter, a. 


RE 


Jamaica, 2 6x. 7 
v.08 ador to Perſia, 325. 1. E. 

ſcapes a conſpiracy of ſome rebel Perſians, 436. 

His ſtra ro recover his tb Pons, $6 

hands, 5 55 2. I us'd at Did, by means of t 

© Portugueze, 47. Goes to the Mogul's court, 

ſo to the Perſian, 428. x. Dies at Cabin, 324. 2. 


4 


pompous _ i ates 


301. 1. 


Perſia; deſcribed, 526. 


produced in Perſia, 568. 2* 


Silk, in great plen 
2 ir „N 612. 2. See Silk-worms. 


Bur the fineſt, in 


— how they ſpin different colours, 323. 1. 
ver, 


in plenty, in America, 316. 1. The 

8 — _ in Peru, ibid. wy N by ik 
coin'd. in Fa 673. 1. oro ick - 

ſilver; Reine 1 


Simpliciey of the native Americans, 1053. 2. 231.1. 


See Horſes. 


' Sindricmal, a moſt-curious plant in Ceylon; 931. r. 


Serves for a clock, ibid. and 740. 2. 


Slavery, under foreigners, moſt diſgraceful, 149. 1 


171. 1.182. 2. 183. 1, See Li 
Smith (Capt.) one the council of V; Virginia, malici- 
ciouſly proſecured, bur honourably acquirred, 229. 
| 8 many miſchiefs, 230. 1. Skirmiſhes with 
the Indians, ibid. Quells a mutiny, Ps 2 
priz d by the Indians, and taken, ibid 
oddly treated by them, 231. Ported al 
riev'd from death, ibid. 2. Set at pa 51d. 
is gallant behaviour, 232. 2, &c. Choſen preſi- 
dent, 233. 1. Bravely defears the treacherous plots 
of the natives, 234. 2, &c. Whom he finds to have 
been ſpirited u to it by the Dutch, 235. 2. 236. 1. 
ers diſaſtrous accidents, he is forc'd to re- 
turn to Exgland, 236. 2.237. 1. And his baſe ene- 
mies deſervedly required, ibid. See Duteb; Poca- 
hunta ; Powhatan. 
Smoaking tobacco; the curious manner rof i it in Lade- 


Smyrna — 1 'd, 749. 2. 750. I. 

Snow common in certain places, when the ſun is 
neareſt them, 305. 1. 

Sodom ; the lake deſcrib'd, 733. 2. 

Soldiers, oddly treated at Goa, 594. 2. And in Ceylon 

7238. 1. See Armies 3 Battles; Eng liſp. 

Sommona Codam, the principal idol in Sam, 659. 2. 
Some account of him, ibid. and 660. 1. 


Soſam, a Chineſe prince, a great friend to the Chriſti- 


ans, 629. 2. as 
Sovereign. See Contempt; Loyalty; Ri 
585 pus Larry Be * 


Soul. See Immortality 


Self-inrereſt, 185 Hunt. 


South · ſea diſcover' d by Nunez, 38. Purſued by Me: 
How neglected by the Engliſb, 281. 
Spaniards, 


» 195. 
turn d to a bubble, 299. 1. 
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Warer. 


Sauer; a Swiſe, ſufſer'd death in Perſia, brayely 
q 


refuling to turn Mabometan, or Papiſt, 561. 3. 
Standing armies, che moſt forcible argument for ſub- 
jection to ufurpers, 599. 1. | 1 IM 
Stones, a moſt curious one at Aleppo, 976. 2, Pro- 
- digious large ones, in the walls of Heliopoln, 787. 
t. See Candou; Petrifying. 5 
trangers treated in Sam, with exemplary civility, 
648. 1. See Parents. 
Stratagem of the Engliſh to get their money in the 
2 Indies, 410. 1. 435.1. Of the K. of Decan, 
to clear his country, 513. 1, Of Grw, to take 
Babylon, 525. 2. 526. 1. See Baldivia; Middle- 
ton; Moheb ; Shirley. 

SroarTs; the truly royal family, miſrepreſenred as 
arbitrary, 707. 2. See Elizabeth; Nupin. | 
Succeſsful revolutions not always to be attributed to 
60D, 58. 2. 592. 2. A Mabometan doctrine, 

"$29. See Uſurpation. 

hs 2 See Government; Heredirary z Mo- 

narchy. : 

Sugar, not the natural product of America, 
ow produc'd and manag'd, ibid. 

Sulphur uſed to make gunpowder, 313. 2. How ad- 


311. 1. 


ventrouſty fetch d our of a burning mountain, by 


Cortez's men, ibid. and 314. 1. 
Sumatra deſcribed, 480, &c. 718. 2. See fehen. 
Summers oe Geo.) his expedition to Virginia, 236. 1, 
Scc. His death, 237. 2. 272. 2. 
San, how it came to be worſhip'd by heathens, 325, 
329. 2» 330- 1: 
Sunda Iſlands diſcover'd by the Portugueze, 14. 2. De- 
ſcrib'd, ibid. and 108. 1, &c. Sce Borneo; Java; 


de 26 
Superſtition of the Americans, 47. 2. 295. 2. 296. 1. 
| 138. 2. 343. 2. Of the Maldivians, 472. 1. Of 
the Indians in the Eaſt, 494. 2. 498, 2. 499. 1. 
502. 1. 508, 1. Of the Perſians, 522. 1. 595, 1. Of 
the Chineſe, 622. 2. Of the Tonquineſe, 643. 1. Cf 
the Siameſe, 656. 2, Of the Fapeneſe, 68 1. 1. 
Of the Ceyloneſe, 728. 2. 729. 2: 744.1, Of 
the Arabians, 769: 2. 770. See Devotion; Ig- 
norance ; Images; Mahomet; Miracles; Religi- 


on. T 
remacy of the pope ſupported by ſhams, 760. See 
ites- _ 
Surat ; the Engliſh trade ſettled there 423, 489. 2. 
Surrender ar diſcretion, how interpreted by a foreign 
tyrant, 479.1. | 
Swearing, in Turkey, by Mahomet's beard, 438. 2. 
439. 2. With odd ceremonies, at Achen, 720. 1. 
And in Ceylon, 739. 2. "WT 
Sword-blades, in Japan, the beſt in the world, 673. 2. 
Syria deſcrib'd, 774. 2, * Hd 


"[ ABER NACLES ſhewn on mount Tabor, which 
were never built, 785; 2: | 


Tadmor. See Palmyra. | 


noagny, an American, interprerer to Cartier, 284. F 
by "Hisr Triumph of an Inca of Peru, more gallant than rhoſc 


n ibid. See Donnacona, 
Talents, their value uncertain, 520. 1. 
Tullipot tree in Ceylon deſcrib d, 930. 1. 
Tallow ttee in China deſcrib'd, 608. 1. 
Tamerlane, his military glory, 510. 1. 555 
Tarantula, its poiſon and cure deſcrib'd, 559.2. 569. f. 
Tartary deſcrib'd, *-597: 2. 794. 2. How it came to 
be united with China, 598. e 
Tavnrear, the Maldi vim coco, deſerib'd, gates 
Tanrurm Aſia, zoo miles long, 523. 2 

eſt mountain in the world, ibid. 
Tax upon lice, ro make people cleanly, 342. 2: 
Tea, three ſorts growing gp one trec, 614. 1. 
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Ta n to Mabanden, Habitus, 3831. 


de, = wy "flowitg bur once in 24 hours, 7090 
1. e Flux. een rs 
Timber, extraocditiary'in c- Chiun, 645. t. & 
Anchors; — ED ut 43 Nan 
Time. See Computatſon n 
Iitle. See Baltimore; Hbernz. IP 
Tlacallec, a brave Mexicgh youth, 334; 1. Carries a 
_ gallant defiance to the enemy, ibid. Made th 
- " general, 355. 1. And ſubdues all che enetnj 
_#bjd: Refuſes the throne, when offer'd, "ibid; 2, 
and 336. . Dies with great glory, 336. 
Teas! $Kirmiſh with Greet, 5t.2, Sec. Suübtnit 
co him, 54. 
of Merxite, $5, &c. | 
Lf ages 9 321. 2. See Smodkitlg: 
oleration o iſtianiry in Japan, 629. l 
Tolu. See Balm. | t v 2 2 
Tombs: See Monuments; Sepulchres. 
Tomocomo, an Indian, his comical method to take the 
number of the people of England, 240. 1. 
Tonquin deſcrib'd, 637, &c. * 
Torch, toſs'd out of & Peter's church, by the-pope; 
on Maundy Thurſday, 329. f. 3 
* Zone, well inhabited, aud remperatE, 304. 2, 
"4 * 
Tortoiſes, extraordinary large, in America, 11. 1: 
Prodigious in Madagaſcar, 451. 1. How taken by 
the former, 12. 1. nr | 
Torture. See Amboyna. 2 
China, 634 t. 


L&73 Mu 


Tournon (Card.) the pope's vicar in 
Publiſhes the decrees, to ſettle the controverſy there, 
ibid. But without effect, ibid. See ſ ditt. 
Tower. See Porcelane. . apt 
Towerſon (Gabr.) factor at Bantam, 388. 2. And af- 
rerwards at Ambeyna, 461; 1. Barbarouſly tortur'd 
to death, by the Dutch, 463. See Amboyna. 


Trade, how exceeding profitable ro the firft adventu? 


rers, 32. 2. The great advantage of Newfoundland, 
to us, when the trade of England is encoutag'd, 
271: 2. How our plantations might be much im- 
rov'd, 350, &c, Greatly encourag'd K: 
ames; whom t 
692. 2. See Diſcoveries; Dutch; Factories; 
Herring; Merchants; Plantations; Spice. 
Trade- winds; Dr. Halley's account of chem, 412; 
413. 8 
Traditions, of them queſtionable, 7727 17 
781, &c. See Antiquities; Reliques. 
Tranſmigration of ſouls, how firmly beliey'd, by the 
ops, in Indoſtan, 501. 2. 502.1. Their notion 
of it rational, if ir were true, $08. t. * 
Travelling ; the true ends of it; 1. i Lad 
Traytors who follow their maſter, more dangerous 
than thoſe who openly appear againſt him, 735. 12 
Trebizond, in Pontus, deſcrib'd, 732. 2: LF i 
Trees. Sce Ameda; Bagaha ; Bambou; Bannian ; 
Berel ; Camphire; Cafndou ; Capita; Cedar; 
Cinamonz Cocoa; Coffee; Cotton; Date; E- 
bony; Fig; Gunpowder ; Indigo; Libbi; Lig - 
num - Alloes; Maguenay; Mama; Manchenile ; 
Mary; Nutmeg; Peppet; Plane; Roſe; Spread - 
ing; Tallipot; Tallow; Tavarcar ; Tea; Tim- 
ber; Woods; Flower- trees; Foreſts ; Fruix- 
trees; Plants. o 
Trial. See Criminals; Incontinence; Laws ; 
Murder; Puniſhment; Swearing. * 


of the old Romans, 341. 2 6 

Troy ; ſome account of it, 749. 1. 
Truth, ſometimes run down 2 clatnour, 604: 1; 
"Tumblers, famous in Siam, 649. 2. One of them 
made 2 Lörd, for chat great merit, 650.1. _ 
Iurcomama, or Armenia major, deſcrib'd, 751. t, 


| Turkey in Alfie, deſcrib'd, 543, Ge. 795. 1. 5. 


Leather ; Turks. 
Turks, their original, and progreſs, 773. 1. b 
Tygers; their fight with elephants, in Siam, 649. 2. 


| 


See Lion. 
0 U Typhons; 


And aſſiſt him greatly in the conqueſt | 


herefore the Dutch were afraid of, 


TP ANDES 


DIP 3 , dreadful hyFricanes 
. P : See n 5 
1 * „ in ruins, according 


Sine; Dieu . 
very 3 * 4 

the prophecy of 
122 Bete, an lord, wet Ea for a piece 5 


coun-gulanay, * IE 
Ve 1 pot ol Soldier he ue n 
Chili, 114. 1. Baldivia, 


Vareniw's account — the win n 2, &c. | 
Variation of the compaſs. Preface. : 
Nacniſh of che Chins we, 5 refs gum, 10.26 r 
H. s voyage to the ies, 454. 
rer Hagen's voyage e LI 


Pelaſquez, governot of . 40. 2. 

; 4 +} . 42. 2 hanges his mind, 
and . to op him, but in you ibid. 
Sends comp! aints againit him ro Spain, 65. Ob- 

\ | tains a commilſion for bimſelf, ibid. Nar- 

' vary, with forces, to ſuppreſs him, 66. 1. Repri- 
manded for it from court, 98. 1. See cortex; 
Nur uaex. 

Venables, ſent by Oliver, r at 
274. 2. Takes 3 Bravely fu 
the honour of England, againſt foreigners, — k 
Venn, her picture adored by ſome zealous image- 

| worſhippers, 416. 1, Her temple, and abomina- 
ble cires, in Cyprus, 793. 2. 794+ 1. 

Verax xano s diſcoveries i in North-America, 242, 232, 

Verbieft, a jeſuit, very ſerviceable to the Tartars in 
China, 627. 2. 628. 

99 found in the quick-filver mines, 316. 2. 


9 


Villehand s plot 7 Cortex, * d, defeated, 
and him(blf d 4 1 89. » bs gs 
Virginia dilcover * 2, Oe. Its 
Celcription, 241 leigh; Smith. 
Virgins, | uw 1 . e an idol, in 7. 
3 I the e. of troubleſome cere- 
_— 601 1. 1. x of them in Ceylon, 


hip 
- Onios of Kngloms, . to both, 


V. =» their natural cauſe, 318. 2. 315. 1. 693. 
2, See Earthquakes ; Sulphur. 

Uſurparion, not juſtifiable upon any pretence wharſo- 
ever, 452.2, Too favourably Ee by Romiſh 


caſuiſts, 633. 1. 674. 2. 675.1, See Ambition; 
Canqneſt ; — 3 Religion; Reſtoration; 3 
Succels z Uſu | 
Uſurpers gen W dereſted, 2 598. One un- 
commonly civil! 417, 1. alpa; Crom- 


wel .; Jupiter. 


Utrecht; the peace there +* x36. cm to England, 
264, 270. 1. 276. 1. 299. 2, 


W.. of Babylon, a wonderful work, 525. 2 
That of Derbent very curious, 584. 2. Be. 
tween China and Tartary, ſtupendous, 597. 2. 


War, che manner of declaring it, in North America, 
244. 2. 

Water; the natural hiſtory of it, 306. 1. Made me- 

See Aqueducts; 


dicinal by ſerpents, 557. 2. 
Canals z Fountains; bog ns Naphei; 


idges ; 
Rivers; Sea; ; Springs ; Wa. 
8 3 Water-falls; — Water- 
ſpouts. 


r 
29 in Canada, e 


3124: 1. 
'Warer-fowls, how taken, in Inſt, 503: 1. And 
2 


in China, 610 1. 


Warer-ſpours, ' deſcrib'd, 298. 

Wax, in great n in Ching, 614-1; 

expreſs d, in Braxlle, 347. 1. 
Americans, See 


Welcome, very 
Whales, — 
Unicorn. 
Widows * 
whence it 
635. 2. 


gad the Amer 305. 


themſelves with Geir dead husbands, 
its tiſe, 547. 1. Aboliſn'd in Cbina, 


. 


Wife . Indian king preter d before a kingdom, 


19. 24. " 
Wü fowls. See Water-fowls. | 
Winds. See Monſoons ; Trade-winds. 

Wie- drawing, in fine, 568. 2. 


Wives, divorc'd in Chine, for ſeveral reaſons, 624. X | 


See Wife. 
Wolves, rem gentle in Newfoundland, 290. 2. 
Women. 1 Adultery 3 Amazons; Cha- 

ſtiry ; Divorces; Incontinence ; Lady z Love; 

SP; Miſcarriage; Modefty ; Widows ; 

ives. 


Wood (Benj.) his unhappy voyage 10 the Eq h 


360. 2. 361. 1. 
Woods, in Madera, continue burning 7 years, 8. 2 
374. 2. Tee 


ns plant, in ee, deſcrib d 

ilk-worm. 

Worfhip, irs object miſtaken, 416. 1. — ; 
Deity ; Devil; Devction; Diſpenſation; _ 
ralds ; Enthuſeaftical ; Fire ; Free-rbinkers; God 3 


Idolarry; Religion; Revelation; Sacrifice; Su- 


9 | 
Wriring, hom hd hats hand dirty towards the 


lee by the Jews, 615. From the right hand, 
but downwards, line by line, by the Chineſe, ibid. 
And the Fapaneſe, 6973.1. From the bottom, on 

the left hand, upwards, in the Philippine ſands, 
694. 1. 
hand directly towards the right, as we do, Ll 1 


| , How wnight there, ibid. See Language; Lerters. 


X 
ACA, a famous idol, in Japan, 679. 2. 
* Xavier, a jeſuite, converts 255 ro Chriftia- 
nity in. Fapan, 682. 2. 683. 
des, 682. 1. Embarks for Ching, 683. 2. And 
dies there, 627. 1. 683. 2. Anortfer (of the fame 
name) attempts the like in Indofan, 500. 


Xicotencal, the Naſcallan general, skirmiſhes 
with "$2. 


54. 1. ards diffarisfied, 78. 2. Cabals a- 
gainſt Cortex, 59. $ — * his own father, 
bid. But is only degraded, - Pretends re- 


pentance, and is rater dd bid. Leaves the army, 
with part of his forces, 90. 1. Refuſes to return, 
ſends an inſolent KBP and is kill'd, ibid. 2. 


nr (Sir Geo.) ty governor of Virginia, 
7 * ic Ge) dep colony chere greatly, 
240. 


2 
211. of the miſſionaries, commendable, 626. 2. 
And of the Georgians, 761. 1. Much wanted 
among ſome who have more truth, 626. 2. 761. 
1. That of the Mahometans, miſtaken, 269. 2. 


770. 2. Of ſome Indian idolarers, monſtr ous, 
A 308. 1: See Griate; Martyrs; Marra]; 
ition; Xavier. 
ran See Torrid. 


Toroeſt, an impoſtor in Inde fn, 568. 2. His ſect, 
and laws, ibid. See Perſees. 
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„ (viz. 205, 306, 307. 
will be found in the other. 


But in Ceylon, they write from the left 


Said to work mira- 


Treats with him, and abies » 


